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TaE work which is now presented to the world assumes, by 1ts compre- 
hensively national title, that the various and diversified information 1t 
contains is so illustrative of the Scottish nation, and of the origin and 
constitution of modern Scottish society, as to justify the adoption for it 
of a designation so conspicuous. Of any other country, it is true, an ac- 
count of its surnames, families, and honours, would cast little or no light 
over the constitution of the society existing therein. Such an account 
would probably tell next to nothing of the earlier races out of which 
society was formed, because, in the case of any other nation, whatever 
might elsewhere be found to illustrate that part of its history, few indica- 
tions in the names now borne by individuals or families, or im its titles of 
honour, will be found to mark the tribes or institutions whence they 
sprung, or to be otherwise identified with the commencement of its 
national unity. This is a result to be found mm Scotland alone; not 
uniformly, indeed, nor always without admixture of doubt, but certainly 
in a greater degiee than in any other kingdom or state. 


Modern Scottish society, and Scottish nationality in its proper sense, 
may be said to have come into existence together. Hcreditary monarchy, 
hereditary surnames, families, and honours, hitheito unknown among its 
peoples, were their common instruments for consolidation, for conserva- 
tion, and for progress. To the Cumbrian, the Pict, the Scot, Norwegian, 
Dane, or Saxon, who, at various times and in various degrees, were spread 
over its soil, these distinctions were exceptional and comparatively un- 
known. 


In the early part of the twelfth century, the greater part of the country 
now constituting Scotland was in a state little better than that of chaos, 
and worse than that of anarchy. A contemporary document of a solenin 
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character describes the southern portion (and it may be held as equally 
true of the northern) as having till then been occupied rather than in- 
habited “ by diverse tribes of diverse nations coming from diverse parts ; 
of dissimilar language, features, and modes of living, not easily able to 
hold converse among themselves, practically Pagans rather than Christ- 
ians, living more like irrational animals than as worthy of the name of a 
people,’ and even deducting from this picture for the exaggerations of 
a Churchman, enough remains to confirm the foregoing remark. The 
arrival of a new people of polished manners, military discipline, and 
Christian zeal, by giving new institutions and, for a time, anew language 
to this incongruous mass, created a nation and a nationality, yet without 
a so-called revolution or even a change of dynasty. The new race, 
whose presence was so bencficially felt in Scotland, came through Eng- 
land, yet were not of it. They were the Normans,—a people of the 
same original stock as many of the tribes above referred to, but refined 
and instructed by familiarity with the institutions of the South. 


This new order of things, however, might have attained to no per- 
manence, or cven if permanent, to no historic significance—at least in 
the sense which our title assumes—had not the silent but ceaseless imm1- 
gration of the new race continued without interruption for nearly two 
centuries, in the course of which they identified their fortunes with those 
of a dynasty which, although sprung from an elder settlement of the 
population, was led by sympathy, education, and the necessities of 
their position, to cherish, enrich, and lean upgn this new people for 
the preservation of their crown and preiogatives, and to cement their 
union by numerous family alliances. A revolution, which placed first 
one and then another family of the new race upon the throne of Scot- 
land, completed the solidarity of the social union of races in Scotland, 
while it prevented fiesh admixtures of fo1cign blood; and lastly and 
chiefly the piactice of bestowing hereditary surnames and honours, and 
of holding all lands from the Crown, which obtained generally throughout 


* Diverse tnbus, diversarum nacionum, ex diversis partibus affluentes, regionem prefatum habita- 
verunt Sed dispari gente et dissimul: linguf, et varia more viventes, haut facile (inter) sese consen- 
cientes, gentilitatem potius quam fide: cultum tenuerunt Quos infelices et damnate habitacionis, 
habitatores, more pecudum irrationabiliter degentes, dignatus est Dominus, . . . visitare —~ 
Inguuntwn by David Prince of Cumbria (carca 1116) 
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this period, and found a permanent and faithful record in charters and 
other public deeds, many of which are still in existence, insured to Scot- 
land the integrity and continuity of its social annals. 


The surnames traceable to immigrant Norman chiefs, or to the lands 
bestowed upon their retainers, constitute by far the greater portion of those 
peculiar and pertaining to vast numbers of individuals forming modern 
Scottish society. Under those derived from lands, not a few Danish and 
Norwegian names are to be found, which, in like manner as those of Celtic 
and Norman origin referring to personal or local distinctives, are to be re- 
cognised by their composition; yet, while of ‘this latter class, even in the 
remote North we find in the names Frasei, Grant, Cameron, and others, 
undeniable pioofs, notwithstanding their present use of the Celtic tongue, 
of a Norman or French immigration, the composition of the southern 
population 1s singularly manifested when the distinctive of an mdividual 
of the more ancient lineage is there, as in the case of a Fleming or an Inglis, 
expressed by the simple name of Scott. An account of the origin or of the 
original holders of these surnames of the forefathers of the present Scot- 
tish people, cannot fail to be highly interesting to all classes at the 
present day. 


But,a mere explanation of the origin of surnames alone would lack com- 
pleteness unless accompamied with some account of the families by which 
they were boine,—of the distribution of those families over the country,— 
of their subdivision into new families,—and of the distinguished individ- 
uals who sustained their reputation and promoted their influence: and such 
an account it is one of the objects of this Work tosupply. ‘ THE ScorrisH 
Nation’ professes to present the succession, the affiliations and alliances, 
and the leading incidents in the history of the families whose sur- 
names have obtained distinction and influence throughout Scotland since 
the reign of Malcolm Canmore. 


The ancient baronies of Scotland, associated as they were with heredi- 
tary jurisdictions only short of regal, had all a significancy in that country 
unequalled in any others where the feudal regime obtained. The holders 
of these honours were regarded as heads of its name as well as of their 
vassals; and to promote the honour of the one as well as the welfare of 
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the other was their business and thei strength. An account of these 
honours is an account of the territorial supremacy of a name and of a 
family, among the members of which the lands under the jurisdiction 
of their heads were in course of time parcelled out. 


A history of Scottish ttles is a necessary supplement to that of families, 
and a key to many of the social and political incidents in that kingdom 
as well as in the history and fortunes of its families. Such a history forms, 
therefore, another and it is hoped a valuable topic of the present Work. 


Immeasurably beyond all these social facts in importance, although 
greatly illustrated by the lights they furnish, the biographies of its dis- 
tinguished natives become, when properly treated, the topic which illus- 
trates and shows forth in its strength and peculiarities ‘Tae Scorrisy 
Nation. The poorest country in Europe, occupied by a hardy race trained 
to military exercises, struggling for centmiies to maintain their national in- 
dependence, and ever contending for maste1 y amongst themselves, Scotland 
has beheld her sons loving and honouring the country that gave them birth 
with a high and pure patriotism; and clinging to each other with a pio- 
verbial partiality, yet not alone on account of their common relationship, 
but also for those qualities of endurance, energy, and intelligence which 
their common struggles and even social feuds drew forth and incorporated 
as it were with the national chaiacter. At a comparatively early period 
she sent forth many of her sons to obtain distinction and honours in othe: 
lands; and when more peaceful times had arrived and milder institu- 
tions obtained, she saw them launch into the arts of civil life, for wluich 
their hereditary qualities, animated by the lessons of a simple but sin- 
cere piety, had well prepared them, and assert for themselves a front 
1ank among the Icaders of mind and intellect in Europe, in numbers alto- 
gether unexampled in the social development of other nations. Of such 
men is Scotland's pride and glory, and their lives and deeds constitute 
the truest account of the Scottish nation. 


In its general biography the present woik embraces a wider range 
than is contemplated in any of those specially devoted to that subject, 
comprising many names not to be met with in history, yet of men whose 
skill, genius, or labours have added to the comfort, the knowledge, or 
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the happiness of mankind. Not a few names, moreover, that have long 
been borne down by undeserved obloquy have been restored to their 
proper position; while others, upheld by misstatement or exaggeration 
at an undue elevation, have been placed on a lower pedestal. In all cases 
the truth has been stated, without reference to party feelings or sectarian 
misrepresentations. 


In the department of literature gieat attention has been bestowed upon 
the articles relating to men distinguished by their writings. By append- 
ing the titles and dates of their works, and sometimes when these were 
numerous, classifying the subjects treated of, easy reference is combined 
with great economy of space. In a word, as respects the productions of its 
literary characters, ‘THE Scottisa Nation’ becomes as it were a Bible- 
otheca Scottica corrected and brought down to the present day. 


For a work of this character it is evident that an Alphabetical arrange- 
ment, or what is generally although incoirectly known as the Dictionary 
form, is the only one compatible with clearness, order, and facility of ret- 
erence, and accordingly such a form has been adopted, with some peculi- 
aiities which it is hoped will be found to improve it in these respects, 
In all other works of this kind, when several articles or parties of 
the same name came to be described, the sub-alphabetical order, or that 
of the initial letters has obtained. In the case of biographies, however, 
on this principle, the ancestor is placed often at a distance from and not 
unfrequently long after his descendants. Throughout long lists of similar 
surnames the stiictly alphabetical arrangement mixes up epochs, and 
mars all attempts to present the connection which distinguished indi- 
viduals bearing them had to one another. This inconvenience, except 
in a few unimportant cases, has been obviated by a double arrange- 
ment. In narrating isolated biographies of individuals of the same sur- 
name the order in time is followed; they succeed each other accord- 
ing to the epochs in which the parties lived. Where, however, a lineal 
descent is traceable, the biographies are introduced and continued in a 
direct succession. The order of the series is here chronological, but in 
the order of families, and not by individuals. 


To the student of Scottish history the value of the assistance furnished 
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by a work of the character of ‘Tux Scotrisu Nation’ need not be dwelt 
upon In the accounts given of every family or title of antiquity and note, 
numerous indirect and incidental lights are thrown upon its pages. The 
direct additional matter it supplics, is, however, perhaps of still more 
importance. In this, as well as in many other points, it will be found a more 
accurate and complete exhibition of the Earlier History of Scotland than 
any that has yet been presented to the public. 


In the course of his labours the author was necessarily obliged to enter 
into an extensive correspondence with noblemen and gentlemen in all 
parts of the kingdom, and with some families out of it, and he now returns 
his acknowledgments to all for the kindness and promptitude with which 
they answered his applications, furnished valuable information, and, in 
many cases, placed their family records, for the time, at his perusal. 
It may give some idea of the care and research bestowed upon this 
work when it 1s stated that the author was altogether nearly twelve years 
occupied in its composition and correction. 


The Autographs, Seals, Genealogical and Titular tables, and othe 
illustrative objects, as well as the Portraits on wood and steel with which 
the work is so profusely embellished, have all been taken from original 
or other authentic sources. 


A National Gallery of Scottish Portraits has long been pointed out as 
a desideratum, and learned socicties have recently brought the matter 
strongly before the public In the care taken to make the Portrait illus- 
trations authentic and numerous in a degree far beyond those in any col- 
lection heretofore presented to the world, the Publishers anticipate that 
the first exhibition of a Nationat Porrrarr GaLLery worthy of the 
name will be found in the pages of ‘ Tue ScorrisH Nation.’ 


The Biographies that were required to be added during the publica- 
tion of the work by demise of distinguished individuals, are given in the 
form of a Supplement. 


W. A, 
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ABEROORN, Marquis of, 18 a peerage held by the Hamilton 
family in its eldest surviving male heir, 48 directly descended 
from Lord Claud Hamilton (see vol u p 418), fourth son 
of James, second earl of Arran, regent of Scotland in the 
minority of Queen Mary He was created duke of Chatel- 
herault in the kingdom of France Lord Claud was distin- 
guished for his zealous ind steady attachment to Mary 
Queen of Scots, and st an early age was appointed com- 
mendator of the abbacy of Paisley The extensive lands 
of this abbacy were after the Reformation erected into a 
temporal lordship, and he was elevated to the peerage under 
the title of Lord Paisley He died in 1622, aged 78 He 
married Margaret, only daughte: of George, sixth Lord 
Seton, and had by her four sons, of whom James the eldest, 
was created baron of Abercuin, 1603, and, in 1606, advanced 
to the dignity of earl of Abercorn, baron of Paisley, Hamil- 
ton, Mountcastle, and Kilpatrick The estate of Abeicorn, 
from which this title 1s deived, is in Linhthgowshire Lhe 
name 18 derived from Ader, beyond, and Corn, a corrup- 
tion of Curn, which has generally been held as equivalent to 
Carron The earl of Abercorn was appointed in 1604 one 
of the commissioners on the pait of Scotland to treat of a 
union with England As one of the promoters of the plan- 
tation of Ulster, be had a very great estate granted out 
of the escheated lands in that country, and was called 
as a peer to the parliament of Ireland m 1613 He died 
in 1618, and was succeeded by his son James, who during his 
father’s lifetime had been created a peer of Ireland in 1616, by 
the title of baron of Strabune James, the second eal, was 
a loyal supporte: of Charles I On the death of the second 
duke of Hamilton in 1651, without male issue, he became the 
male representative of the house of Hamilton He was suc- 
ceeded by his son George, third earl, at whose death, without 
issue, the title devolved upon Claud, grandson of Claud second 
Lord Strabane Claud, fourth earl of Abercorn, adhered to 
James VII at the Revolution, and after the battle of the 
Boyne embarked for France, but was killed on the voyage in 
1690 His brother Charles, fifth earl, gave in Ins adhesion 
to King Wilhams government, and died in 1701 without 
surviving issue =‘ Fhe title then devolved on James, descended 
from Sir George Hamilton, fourth son of the first ea:l, and 
great-grandson of the first duke of Chatelherault 





On the | baron 
occasion of the clause in the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, stipu- | cromby, his son born in 1800, became second baron 


ABERCROMBY 





duchy of Chatelherault, James sixth earl of Abercorn, pre 

ferred his claim as nearest ber male of the first duke, 
against that of Anne, duchess of Hamilton, the heir female 
lhe court of France, however, came to no decision James, 
eighth earl, was created 2 peer of Great Britain in 1786, 
by the title of Viscount Hamilton John James Hamilton, 
9th earl, was advanced to the dignity of mnarquis of Abercorn 
in 1790, and dying in 1818, was succeeded by his grandson, 
James, 2d marquis The latter, on Jan 15, 1862, wis served 
heir male of the 1st duke of Chatelherault ‘Ihe marquis of 
Abercorn 1s the chief and her male of the house of Hamilton 





ABERCROMBIR, or ABERCROMBY, a surname derived fiom 
a barony of that name in Fifeshire, erected in a district ori- 
gimally named Abercrombie, aber meaning beyond, and crom- 
bie, the crook, in allusion to the bend or crook of Fifeness ‘The 
parish, until recently called St Monance and now Abercromby, 
was known by the naine of Abercrombze so far back as 1174 
Ihe Abercrombies of that ilk were esteemed the chiefs of the 
naine until the seventeenth century, when that line became 
extinct, and Abercromby of Birkenbog, in Banffshne, became 
the head of the clan of Abercromby In 1637 Alexander 
Abercromby of Bukenbog was created a baronet of Scotland 
and Nova Scotia, and distinguished himself as a royalist dur- 
ing the civil) wars [he baronetcy 18 still in the family 





ABERCROMBIF, Baron, 1 extinct peerage, bestowed by 
Charles I , in 1647, on Sir James Sandilands of St Monance, 
or Abercrombie, in Fife, descended fiom James Sandilands 
belonging to the noble house of lorphichen Lord Aber- 
crombie married a daughter of the first earl of Southesk and 
by her he had a son, James, second Lord Abercrombie, who 
dying without issue in 1681, the title became extinct 





ABERCROMBY of Aboukn and Lulhibody, Baron, a title in 
the peerage of the United Kingdom, conferred in 1801 on 
Mary Anne, widow of the celebrated Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
immediately after her husband’s death at the buttle of Alex- 
andra, with remainder to the heirs male of the deceased 
general Baroness Abercromby died in 1821, and was suc- 
cecded by he eldest son, George, a barrister at law, first 
On his death in 1843, Colonel George Ralph Aber- 
The 


lating for justice to the Hamilton family in regard to the | latte: died in 1852 when his son, George Ralph Campbell 
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Abercromby, born in 1838, became third baron 
cromBY, Sir RALPH 

ABERCROMBIE, Joun, MD, an eminent 
physician, and moval and religious writer, was 
born in Abeideen, 12th Octobe, 1780 Ils 
father was minister of the Bast church of that 
city Afte: having completed Ins literary edu- 
cation in hig native city, he was sent to the un- 
versity of Edinburgh, to prosecute his studies for 
the medical profession ‘The celebiated Di Alex- 
ande: Monro was at that time pi ofessor of anatomy 
and surgeiy there, and the subyect of this memo 
attended his lectures 

In 1808, being then twenty-three years of age, 
Di Abercrombie began to practise as a physician 
in Edinburgh He soon acquned a high reputa- 
tion, and became extensively known to his pro 
fessidnal brethren through the medium of his con- 
tributions to the ‘Medical and Surgical Journal ’ 
On the death of the celebrated Ii Giegory im 
1821, Di Abercrombie at once took his place ag a 
consulting physician THe was also named physi 
cian to the king for Scotland, an appoimtinent 
which, though merely honorary and nominal, 1s 
usually conferred on the physician of gicatest 
eminence at the time of a vacancy He subse- 
quently held, till his death, the office of phy- 
sician to Geoige Henot’s Hospital In 1828, 
he published a treatise on the * Diseases of the 
Biain and Neivous System,’ and soon afte: an 
essay on those of the ‘Abdominal Organs,’ both 
of which 1ank high among professional publica- 
tions In 1830 he appeared as an autho: m a 
Inanch of literature entuely different, and one in- 
volving the tieatment of subjects in the highest 
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department of philosophy and metaphvsical specu- 
lation, having published in that year his able 
work, in 8v0, on the ‘Intellectual Poweis’ In 
1833 he produced a work of a simula kind, on 
‘The Philosophy of the Moral Feelmgs,’ also im 
8yo «In 1882, duimg the prevalence of the cho- 
lera, he had published a medical tract entitled 
‘Suggestions on the Character and Ticatment of 
Malignant Cholea’ In 1834 he published a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Obseivations on the Moual 
Condition of the Lowe: Oiders in Edinbuigh’ 
The same vea appeared an address delivered by 
him at the Filticth Anniveisary of the Destitute 
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Sick Society, Edinburgh He was also the au- 
thor of Essays on the ‘ Elements of Sacred Truth,’ 
and on the ‘Harmony of Christian Faith and 
Character ,’ besides othe: writings which have 
been comptised in a small volume entitled ‘ Essays 
aud Tracts’ Of writings so well known, and so 
very highly esteemed, as proved by a circulation 
extending, as 1t did in some, even to an eighteenth 
edition, 1f were useless to speak in piaise either of 
their literary or far highe: merits But, distin- 
guished as he was, both professionally and as a 
wiiter in the highest departinents of philosophy, 
if was not exclusively to his great fame in either 
1eapect, o1 in both, that he owed his wide influ- 
ence throughout the community in which he lived 
His name eve: stood associated with the guidance 
of every important enterprise, whether religious 
ot benevolent,—somehow he provided leisure to 
bestow the patronage of his attendance and his 
deliberative wisdom on many of the institutions 
of Edinbuigh, and, with a munificence which has 
been 1aiely equalled, ministered of his substance 
to the upholding of them all He valued money 
so little, that he often declined to reccive it, even 
when the offeie: wged it, as most justly his own 
His diligence and apphcation were so gicat that 
whoevei entered his study found him intent at 
wok Did they scc him travelling in his canage 
they could perceive he was busy there [Obetuary 
notice in Witness newspaper | 

In 1884 the university of Oxford conferred upon 
him the degiee of M D , which he had long pievi- 
ously obtained fiom the university of Edinbuigh 
In 1835 he was chosen by the students lord 1ector 
of Maischal college, Aberdeen Di Abercrom- 
bie died suddenly at Edinbwigh, from ruptme of 
an artery in the 1egion of the heart, on the 14th 
of Novembe:, 1844 Distinguished alike ag a 
physician, an author, a benefacto: of the poor, 
and a sincere Chiistian, his loss was univeisally 
lamented He was buted in the West chuich- 
yuid, Edinburgh, wheie a monument with a me- 
dalhon has been ciected to lis memory, the for- 
me: beaiing the following insciiption —‘* In mem- 
ory of John Abercrombie, M D , Edin and Oxon, 
Fellow of the Royal colleges of Physicians and 
Suigeons, Edinburgh, Vice-president of the Royal 
Socicty of Edinbingh, and first Physician to the 
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Queen in Scotland, born xu Oct mpccLxx.+ 
From a life very eaily devoted to the service of 
God, occupied in the most assiduous labours, and 
distinguished not more by professional emimence 
than by peisonal woith and by successful author- 
ship on the principles of Christian morals ard 
philosophy, it pleased God to translate him sud- 
denly to the life everlasting xiv. Nov mMpcccxLiv ” 
Annexed 1s a copy of the medallion, which embo- 
dies as true a likeness of Dr Abeiciombie as stone 
ot wood can convey 
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The procession at his fune:al was one of the , 


largest ever seen in Edinburgh It was joined 
by the members both of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, and the Royal College of Surgeons, as 
well as by the Free Church piesbytery of Edin- 


was afterwards published The estate of Nether- 
beath descended to Mrs Bruce 

The following is a list of Dr Abercrombie’s 
publications ¢ 


Diseases of the Brain and Nervous Svstem, 8vo, 1828 

Diseases of the Abdominal Organs, 8vo, 1829 

The Intellectual Powers, 8vo, 1830 

Suggestions on the Character and lreatment of Malignant 
Cholera, 8vo, 1832 

The Philosophy of the Moral Foclngs, &vo, 1833 

Observations on the Moral Condition of the Lowa: Orders 
m Edinburgh, 8vo, 1834 

Addreas delivered at the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Desti- 
tute Sick Society, Edinburgh, 1885 

Mental Culture, 18mo, bemg the Address delivered to the 
students of Manschal College when he was elected Lord Rec- 
tor of that university, 1835 

The Harmony of Scripture Faith and Chara tu, 18mo, 1836 

Think on thesé Things, 18mo, 1839 

| Messiah our Kxample, 18mo, 1841 

The Contest and the Armour, 18mo, 1841 

The Elements of Sacred Truth, 18mo, 1844 

Essays and Tracts, including the two last works and some 

other writings on similar subjects, 8y0, 1844, 1847 


ABERCROMBIE, Jonn, conjectured by Demp- 
| ster, in his Hist Eecl Scot, to have been a Ben- 
edictine monk, was the author of two energetic 
treatises in defence of the Church of Rome against 
| the piinciples of the Reformers, entitled Veritatis 
Defensio,’ and ‘ Haiesis Confusio’ He flourished 
about the middle of the sixteenth century 
| ABERCROMBIE, Patrick, physician and his- 
torian, thnd son of Alexande: Abeicrombie of 
Fetterneir, Aberdeenshue, a bianch of the Birk- 
enbog family of that name, was born at Forfa: in 
1656, and took his medical degiecs at St Andiews 
in 1685 Hi» elder bother, Fiancis Abeiciombie 
of Fette:nen, on his manage with Anna, Baion- 
ess Sempill, was, in July 1685, cieated by James 
| VII Lond Glassfoid, unde: the singular s:estriction 
| of being limited for his own life After leaving 
the univeisity, Patrick tiavelled on the continent, 
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burgh and the commission of the Geneial Assem- and on his retuin to England, embracing the Ro- 
bly of the Fiee Church, and by many professional ' man Catholic 1ehgion, he was appointed physi- 
htethien from a distance Dr Abercrombie mar- ; cian to James VII , but at the Revolution was 
ried in 1808 Agnes, only child of David Waidlaw, | deprived of his office, and fo: some yeais lived 
Esq , of Nethe:beath in Fifesnre, and had eight ; abioad = Returning to his native country, he af- 
daughters, one of whom died at the age of fom | te: waids devoted himself to the study of national 
Seven daughters suvived him, the eldest of whom | antiquities Jn 1707 he gave to the wold a trans- 
became the second wife of the Rev John Bruce, ! lation of M Beauge’s 1are French work, ‘ L’His- 


minister of Fiee St Andiew’s chuich, Edinbui gh, 
im whose congiegation D1 Abciciombie was an 
elder, and who preached his funeral sermon, which 


tone de la Guene d’Ecosse,’ 1556, unde: the title 
ot * The Campaigns in Scotland im 1548 and 1549,’ 
which was reprinted im the ougmal by Mi Smythe 
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of Methven for the Bannatyne Club, m 1829, with 


a pieface contaimmg an awount of Abercrombie’s 
translation. His gieat work, however, 1s ‘The 
Martial Achievements of the Scots nation, and of 
such Scotsmen as have signalized themselves by 
the Sword,’ in two volumes folfo, the fist pub- 
lished 1n 1711, and the second 1n 1715 He also 
wrote the ‘Memoirs of the family of Aberc: ombie ’ 
Dr Abercrombie died 1n poor cicumstances in 
1716, some authorities say 1720, and others 1726 


The following 1s a list of his woiks 


The Advantages of the Act of Security, compared with 
those of the intended Umon, founded on the Revolution 
Principles, published by Mr Daniel De Foe Edin 1707, 4to 

A Vindication of the same, against Mr, De Foe Edin 
1707, 4to 

The History of the Campaigns 1548 and 1549, between the 
Scots and the French on the one side, and the English and 
ther fereign awohanes on the other From the French of 
Bo mge, with a Preface, showing the Advantages which Scot- 
land received by the Anoent League with France, and the 
mutual assistance given bv each kingdom tothe ether Edin 
1707, 8vo 

The Martial Achievements of the Scots nation, beng an 
Account of the Lives, Characters, and Memorable Actions of 
such Scotsmen as have signalized themselves by the Sword, 
at home and abroad §=Hdin. (711-1715 = 2 vols fol. 


ABERCROMBIE, Jonny, an emment horticul- 
tuiist, and author of several horticultural works, 
was the son of a respectable gardene: near Edin- 
burgh, where he was born about the yea: 1726 
In tus eighteenth year he went to London, and 
obtained employ ment in the 1oyal gardens His 
first work, ‘The Gardener's Calendar,’ was pub- 
lished as the production of Mr Mawe, gardene: to 
the duke of Leeds, who réceived twenty guineas 
for the mse of his name, which was then well- 
known. The success of that work was so com- 
plote, that Abercrombie put his own name to all 
his future publications, among which may be 
mentioned, ‘The Universal Dictionary of Garden- 
ing and Botany,’ 4to, ‘The Gaidenei’s Vade Me- 
cum,’ and other popular productions He died at 
Somerstown, London, in 1806, aged 80 ~— A Nist of 
his works 18 subjoined 


Phe Universal Gardener and Botanist, or a Gineral Dic- 
tionary of Gardening and Botany, exlubiting, in Botanical 
Arrangement, according to the Linnean system, every Tree, 
Shrub and Hesbaceons Plant that ment Culture, &c Lond 
1778, 4to 

The Garden Mualn oom, its Nature and Cultivation, exaib- 
iting full and plain directions fo produqng this desirable 
plant in perfection and plenty Lond 1779 8vo New edi- 
tion enlarged, 1802 12mo 
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The British Fruit Garden, and Art of Pruning, compnang 
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the most approved Methods of Planting and rawsing every use~ 
ful kraut Tree and Fruit-bearing Shrub Lond. 1779, 8vo 

The Complete Forcing Gardener, for the thorough Practi- 
cal Management of the Kitchen Garden, raising all early 
crops in Hot-beds, and forcing early Fruit, &c Lond 1781, 
12mo 

The Complete Wall-tree Pruner, &. Lond 1783, 12mo 

The Propagation and Botanical Arrangement of Plants 
and Trees, usefuland ornamental Lond 1785, 2 vols 12mo 

The Gardener's Pocket Dictionary, or a Systematical Ar- 
rangement of ‘lrees, Herbs, Flowers, and Fruits, agreeable to 
the Linnean Method, with ther Latin and English names, 
their Uses, Propagation, Culture, & Lond 1786, 8 vols 
12mo 

Daily Assistant in the Modern Practice of English Garden- 
ang for every Month in the Year, on an entire new plan 
Lond 1789, 12mo 

The Universal Gardener's Kalendar, and System of Practi- 
cal Gardenmg Lond 1789, 12mo, 1808, 8vo 

The Complete Kitchen Gardener and Hot-bed Forcer, with 
the thorough Practical Management of Hot- houses, Fire- 
walla, &c Lond 1789, 12mo 

The Gardener’s Vade-mecum, or Comparion of General 
Gardening, a Descriptive Display of the Plants, Flowers, 
Shrubs, ‘lrees, Fruits, and general Culture Lond 1789, 8vo 

The Hot-house Gardener, or the general Culture of the 
Pine Apple, and the Methods of forcing early Grapcs, Peach- 
ea, Nectarines, and other choice Fruits in Hot-houses, Vin- 
eres, Fruit-houses, Hot-walls, with Directions for raising 
Melone and early Strawberries, & Plates Lond 1789, 
8vo 

The Gardener’s Pocket Journal and Annual Register, in a 
concise Monthly Display of all Practical Works of Gencral 
Gardenmg thronghout the year Lond 1791, 12mo, 1814, 
12:mo 
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It has been already stated, in grving the ongin of the name 
(see page 1,) that. in the 17th century, Abercromby of Bur 
kenbog in Banffshire, became the chief of the name of Aber- 
cromby Alexande: Abercromby of Birkenbog was grand 
falconer in Scotland to Aing Charles I In 1686 his eldes: 
son, Alexander, was created a baronet of Nova Scotia, and 
took an active part against King Charles in the civ1] wars of 
that period From the pedigree of the family rt appe irs that 
Sir Alexander Abercromby of Birkenbog, the first baronet, 
had two sons ‘The eldest, James, suceecdid Jus father 
Alexander, the second son, succeeded his cousin George Aber- 
cromby of Skeith, in the estate of Tollbody, in Clackman- 
nanshire, formerly a possession of the earls of Stirling  Lhis 
Alexander was the grandfather of the celebrated mulitary 
commander, Su Ralph Abercromby, and the second of the 
name of Abercromby who possessed Tulhbody The most 
eminent of this family were General Sir Ralph Abercromby , 
and hs two brothers, Alexander, Lord Abercromby, a judge 
of the court of session, and General $n Robert Abercromby, 
K C B,; of all three notices are here given 


ABERCROMBY, Sir Ratrpu, KB, a dis- 
tinguished general, was the eldest son of George 
Abercromby, of Tullibody, in Clackmannanshire, 
by Mary, daughter of Ralph Dundas, Esq of Ma- 
ner His father was born mm 1705, passed advo- 
cate in 1728, and died June 8, 1800, at the ad- 
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vanced age of ninety-hve, being the oldest mem- 
be: of the college of justice His son Ralph was 
boin on the 7th of October, 1784, 1n the old man- 
sion of Menstize, then the ordinary iesidence of 
his paients, near the village of that name which 
lies at the southern base of the Ochiul hills, on the 
boundary between the paiish of Alloa in Clack- 
Mannanshue, and the Peithshire pait of the 
paiish of Logie The day of his buth has not 
been inserted in the session book of the parish 
of Logie, but the following 18 an extiact 
fiom the 1egister of his baptism “A I) 1784, 
Uctobe: 26th, Bap Ralph, lawful son to George 
Abeicromby, younger of ‘Tullibody, and Mary 
Dundas his lady ” Menstite house, in which he 
was born, wis, m the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, the propeity and residence of Su 
William Alcxander, the poet, afterwards created 
eatl of Stuling Although not now inhabited by 
any of the Abeicromby family, it ts still entue 
A woodcut iepresentation of it 1s here given 





Afte: the usual course ot study, young Aber- 
cromby entered the army in 1756, as a cornet in 
the 8d 1egiment of diagoon guaids 
gion 18 dated 22d March of that year 
1760 he obtained a leutenancy in the same 1egi- 
ment, in Apiil 1762 he was promoted to a com- 


His commis- 
In February 


pany in the 3d 1egiment of hose = In 1770 he 
became major, and in 1778, lieutenant - colonel 
In 1780 he was included in the list of bievet colo- 
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nels, and in 1781 he was appointed colonel of the 
108d, or King’s Tish infantsy ‘This newly 1aised 
regiment was 1educed at thc peace in 1783, when 
Colonel Abercromby was placed on half-pay In 
Septembe: 1787 he became majoi-geneial Jn 
1788, in which year he resided in Geor ge’s Square, 
Edinburgh, he obtamed the command of the 69th 
1egiment of foot He was afte: waids removed to 
the 6th regrment, fiom that to the 5th, and im 
November 1797 to the 7th 1egiment of dragoons 
He first served im the seven yeais’ war, and 
acquned gieat knowledge and military experience 
in that service, before he had an oppoitunity of 
distinguishing himself, which afte:waids, when 
the oppoitunity cime, enabled him to be the first 
Buitish general to give a check to the Fiench in 
the first revolutionary war Ile has often been 
confounded with the General Abercrombie who 
commanded the troops against the Fiench at 
Ciown Point and Ticonderoga m Amerita in 
1758, but Su Ralph at that period was only a 
comet of dragoons, and 
notwithstanding the mis- 
take into which some of 
his biographeis have fal- 
len, it 18 certain that he 
never was in America 
Jn the year 1774, when 
heutenant colonel, hehad 
been elected member of 
tor Clack- 
mannanshie,which coun 


parhament 


ty he continued to repe- 
sent till the next clection 
in 1780, but never made 
any figure in parliament 

On the commencement 
of the wai with Fiance 
in 1792, he was employ ed 
in Flandeis and Holland with the local 1anh 
of heutenant-gencial, and in the campaigns of 
1798 and 1794 he served under the duke of 
York, when he gave many proofs of his skill, 
vigilance, aud intiepidity He commanded the 
advanced guaid dunng the action on the heights 
of Cateau, Api! 16, 1794 On this occasion 
he captued 85 pieces of cannon, and took 
Chapny the general In 
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the despatches of the duke of Yoik huis ability and 
courage were twice mentioned with special com- 
mendation In the succeeding October he received 
a wound at Nimeguen, and upon him and General 
Dundas devolved the a:duous duty of conducting 
the retreat through Holland in the severe winter 
which followed It has been remaiked that the 
talents, as well as the temper, of a commande: are 
put to as severe « test in conducting a 1etreat as 
in achieving a victory ‘This was well illustrated 
in the case of General Aberciomby The guards 
and the sick were committed to his care, and in 
the disastious maich from Devente: to Oldensaal 
the hardships sustamed by those unde: his charge 
were such as the most consummate skill and judg- 
ment were almost inadequate to alleviate, while 
the feelings expencnced by the commander hm- 
self were painful in the extreme Harassed in 
the rea: by a victonious enemy, upwards of fifty 
thousand stiong, obliged to conduct his troops 
with a rapidity beyond their strength, through bad 
roads, in the most inclement part of a winter more 
than usually seveire,—the sick being placed im 
open waggons, as no others could be procued,— 
and finding it impossible to procure shelter for his 
soldiers in the midst of the drifting snow and 
heavy falls of sleet and rain, the anguish he felt 
at seeing then numbers daily dimmishing fiom the 
effects of cold, fatigue, and hunger, can scarcely 
be described About the end of Maich 1795, the 
Buitish army, which during the 1eticat had some- 
times to halt, face and fight the enemy, arrived at 
Biemen in a very reduced state, and thence em- 
barked for England The judgment, patience, 
humanity, and peiseverance shown by General 
Aberciomby in this calamitous retieat were equal 
to the occasion, and received due ackhnowledg- 
ment 

In the autumn of 1795 General Abeicromby was 
appointed to succeed Su Charles Giey, as com- 
mande: -in-chief of the troops employed against 
the French in the West Indies Previous to his 
ariival, the Fiench revolutionary aimy had made 
considerable excitions to recove: their losses in 
that quarter ‘Thoy ictook the islands of Guada- 
loupe and St Lucia, made good then landing on 
Martinique, and hoisted the tricolour on several 
forts in the islands of St Vincent, Grenada, and 
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Maite Galante, besides seizing the property of 
the rich emigrants who had fled thither frow 
France, to the amount of 1,800 millions of livres 
The expedition under General Abercromby was 
unfortunately prevented from sailing until after 
the equinox, and several tiansports were lost m 
endeavouring to cleaa the Channel The remain- 
der of the fleet reached the West Indies in safety, 
and by the month of March 1796 the t:oops were 
in a condition for active duty A detachment of 
the army under Sn John Moore, was sent against 
the island of St Lucia, which was speedily cap- 
tured, though the attach on this island was at- 
tended with peculiar difficulties from the mtricate 
nature of the countiy A new 10ad was made for 
the heavy cannon, and on the 26th of May 1796, 
the ganison simrendered St Vincent was next 
subdued , and thence the commandei-in-chief pro- 
ceeded to Grenada, where the fierce and enterpiis- 
ing Fedon was at the head of a body of insurgents 
piepaied to oppose the British After the arrival 
of General Abe:c1omby, howeve1, hostilities were 
speedily biought to a termmation, and on the 
19th of June, full possession was obtained of every 
post in the island, and the haughty chief Fedon, 
with his troops, was 1educed to unconditional sub- 
mission ‘Lhe Buitish also became masteis of the 
Dutch colomes on the coast of Guana, namely 
Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice 

Early in the following year (1797) the general 
sailed, with a considerable fieet of ships of war 
and tianspoits, against the Spanish island of Tii- 
nidad, and on the 16th of Feb: uary approached 
the fortifications of Gaspar Grande, under cover 
of which a Spanish squadion, consisting of four 
sail of the Ime and a fiigate, were found lymg at 
ancho: On petceiving the approach of the Bu- 
tish, the Spanish fleet 1etued faither into the bay 
General Aberc:omby made anangements for at- 
tacking the town and ships of wai eaily im the 
Dieading the impending con- 
flict, the Spaniards set fire to then own ships, and 
retued to a different part of the island = On the 
following day the Biitish tioops landed, and soon 
afte: the whole colony submitted to General Aber - 
cromby 

After an unsuccessful attack on the Spanish 
island of Puerto Rico, the general retuned to 


following morning 
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England the same year (1797) and was received 
with every demonstration of public respect and 
honour In his absence he had been made a 
kmght of the Bath and presented to the colonelcy 
of the Scots Gieys On his return he was ap- 
pointed governor of the Isle of Wight, and was 
afterwards invested with the lucrative govern- 
ments of Forts Geoige and Augustus The same 
year he was raised to the tank of leutenant-gen- 
eral, which he had hitheito held only locally 

In 1798 Su Ralph was appomted commande - 
m-chief of the forces im Iicland, where the nsw - 
rectionary spit, inflamed by promises of assist- 
ance from France, was every day assuming a more 
selilous form and thieatening to bieak ont imto 
open 1ebellion Soon after his arrival, finding 
that the disordeily conduct of some of the Buitish 
troops had but too much tended to imctease the 
apinit of insubordination and discontent that pre- 
vailed, he issued a proclamation, i which he 
lamented and 1epioved the excesses and inegu- 
laiitaes into which they had fallen, and which, to 
use his own words, ‘hid iendered them more for- 
midable to their friends than to then enemies,” 
and declared his: firm) determimation to punish, 
with exemplary severity, any similar outrage of 
which they might be guilty in futuie He did not 
long retain Ins Command in Ireland = The incon- 
vemiences aising from the delegation of the high- 
est civil and mulitaty authority to different peisons, 
had been felt to occasion much perplexity and 
confusion im the management of public affairs, at 
that season of agitation and alarm, and finding 
the service, under such circumstances, disagree- 
able, Sn Ralph resigned the command, and the 
Marquis Cornwallis, on becoming lotd-heutenant 
ot Theland, was appormted his succeaso: 

Sv Ralph was next “omimated commande) -in- 
chief of the forces in Scotland, and foi a short 
interval, the cares of his military duties were 
agieeably blended with the endearments of his 
hindied and the society of lis eatly fiends 
During his residence in Edinburgh at this time, 
the military spuit that generally prevailed 1en- 
dered the occurrence of 1eviews extiemely popula 
among the inhabitants The accompanying wood- 
ent 1epiesents Si Ralph in the act of giving the 
word of command to the tioops 
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It was at this period that the Lochel Iighland- 
ein weie mespected at Falkuk by General Vyse, 
one of the mayor-generals of the staff m Scotland, 
unde: Sn Ralph Aberrromby, who was present at 
the mspection Cameion, the chief of Lochel, 
maiued Sir Ralph's eldest daughter Anne The 
regiment was ostensibly composed of Camerons, 
but there wee emolled m its ranks, not only 
lowlanders, but even Englishmen and Jiishmen 
Some laughable attempts at fiind in endeavouiing 
to pass inspection aie related, but unless actually 
disabled, few objections were made, although 
‘““ Where 
are you fiom?” said General Vyse to a stiange- 


Scotsmen in general found a preference 


lookmg fellow, who was evidently an Irishman, 
althongh he endeavoured to make believe that he 
was Scotch “Fiom Falknk yn honour, this 
mouining,” was the ready answer His language 
betraying him, the geneial demanded to know 
how he came ove: ‘*Sume I didn’t come in a 
wheelbarrow!” The 11sing choler of the mspect- 
ing office: was speedily soothed by the milder tact 
ot Sir Ralph, who, seeing the man a fit recruit, 
laughed heartily, and he was passed On this 
occasion Sn Ralph, during his stay in Falkirk, 


took wp his residence with the son of his late fa- 
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! ther’s gardener at Tullibody, Mi: James Walker, 
| merchant in the town, and long known for his 
| agiicultmal skill, as “the Stirlingshne Farme: ” 
Su Ralph dehghted, aftcr dinner, to recall the m- 
' eidents of their boyhood, when he and Mr Walk- 
| e1, with then brothers, were at school together 
| He had previously shown the attachment of former 
| days to a younger biothe: of Mi Walker, duning 
|, the struggle for hberty between America and the 
mothe: country These kindly and bencvolent 
traits, it has been well rcmarked, easily explain 
why Sn Ralph Abeicromby was personally so 
dear to all who knew lim —[Kay’s Edinburgh 
| Portraits | 

In the autumn of 1799 he was selected to take 
the chief command of the expedition sent out to 
| folland, for the purpose of restormg the prince of 
|, Ovange to the stadtholdership, fiom which he had 
|! been dtiven by the French In this expedition 
| the Bitish wee at the outset successful On the 
27th of August the Buiitish troops disembarked 
near the Helder poimt, but were almost imine- 
, diately attacked by General Daendells, after a 

contest, which lasted fiom day-dawn till about 
| five in the afternoon, the Dutch were defeated, 
| and retuned, leaving the British in possession of a 
, tidge of sand hills which stretched along the coast 
| fiom south to noth Sn Ralph Abe:cromby 1¢e- 
sulved to attack the TTelde: next moining, but the 
enemy withdrew durmny the night, im consequence 
of which thnteen ships of war and thiee India- 
men, together with the arsenal and naval maga- 
Ad- 
mural Mitchell, who commanded the Buitish fleet, 
unmediately offered battle to the fleet of the Ba- 


zine, fell into the possession of the Burtish 


tavian republu: lying im the Texel, but the Dutch 
sailors icfusing to fight agunsat those who weie 
combating for the 1ights of the pimnce of Orange, 


This 
encomagng event, howevel, did not put an end 
to the stiuggle The mass of the Dutch people 
held sentiments very different fiom those of the 
sailors, and they refused to receive the Biuitish as 
then deliverers fiom the yoke ot Fiance On the 
motning of the 10th of Septembe: the Dutch and 
Fiench foices attached the position of the Buitish, 
, Which extended fiom Petten on the German ocean 


I 

| the whole fleet, consisting of twelve sail of the 
| line, surrendered to the British admial 

! 

| 

| 
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to Oude-Sluys on the Zuyder-Zee The onset 
was made with the utmost bravery, but the enemy 
were 1epulsed with the loss of a thousand men 
From the want of numbers, however, Sir Ralph 
Aberciomby was unable to follow up this advan- 
tage, until the duke of York arrived as command- 
er-in-chief, with a remforcement of Russians, 
Batavians, and Dutch volunteers, which augment- 
ed the allied army to nemly thirty-six thousand 
men Sir Ralph now seived as second m com- 
mand 

On the morning of the 19th Septembe: the army 
under the duke of York commenced an attack on 
the enemy’s positions on the heights of Campei- 
down, which was successful The Russian troops, 
unde: General Hermann, made themselves mas- 
ters of Bergen, but beginning to pillage too soon, 
the enemy rallied, and attacked them with so 
much impetuosity that they were diiven fiom the 
town in all dnections The Biitish were in con- 
sequence compelled to abandon the positions they 
had stormed, and to fall back upon then forme 
station Another attack was made on the 2d of, 
Octobe: The conflict lasted the whole day, and | 
the enemy abandoned then positions during the : 
night On this oceasion Sn Ralph Abereromby | 
had two horses shot under him — Sir Jolin Mooic | 
was twice wounded severely, and reluctantly cai - | 
ied off the field, while the marqus of Huntly | 
(the last duke of Goidon) who, at the head of the | 
92d 1egiment, eminently distinguished himself, 
received a wound fiom a ball in the shoulder 
The Dutch and Fiench tioops had taken up ano- 
thei stiong position between Benerwych and the 
Zuyder-Zee, fiom which it was 1esolved to dis- 
lodge them befoie they could obtain reinforce 
ments A day of sanguinary fighting ensued, 
continued without imtermission till ten 
o'clock at mght amid deluges of 1ain) = The Fiench 
republican general, Brune, having been 1eimforced 
with six thousand additional men, and the giound 
which he occupied bemg found to be impregnable, 
the duke of Youk 1esolved upon aretreat A con- 
vention was accordingly concluded with General 
Brune by which the Buiitish troops were allowed 
to embark for England 

In June 1800 Sir Ralph was appoimted to the 
command of the tioups, then quartered in the 
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island of Minorca, which had been sent out upon 
a secret expedition to the Mediterranean On 
the 22d of that month he arived at Minorca, and 
on the 23d the troops were embarked, and sailed 
for Leghorn They anived there on the 9th of 
July, but im consequence of an armistice having 
been concluded between the French and the Aus- 
tiians, they did not land there, but while part of 
the troops proceeded to Malta, the remainder 1e- 
turned to Minoica On the 26th of July Sn 
Ralph aiived again at that island, where he re- 
mained till the 30th of August, when the troops 
weie again embaiked, and on the 14th September 
the fleet, which consisted of upwards of two hun- 
died sail, unde: the command of Admiral Lod 
Keith, came to anchor off Europa point in the bay 
of Gibraltar After taking in wate: at Teutan, 
the fleet, on the 8d of October, anived off Cadiz, 
wheie 1t was intended to disembark the troops, 
and orders weie accordingly issued foi the purpose, 
but a flag of tiuce was sent fiom the shove, and 
some negotiations took place between the com- 
mandeis, in consequence of which the ordeis for 
landing were countermanded After thus thieat- 
ening Cadiz, and sailing about apparently without 
any distinct destination, ordets were at last 1e- 
ceived fiom England, for part of the tioops to pro- 
ceed to Portugal, and the remainder to Malta, 
wheie they arrived about the middle of Novem- 
bei 
of the fo1ces employed in the expedition to Egypt, 


The latter portion afte: waids formed part 


with the view of driving the French out of that 
country The sailing backwards and forwaids of 
the fleet for so many months, seemingly without 
any definite aim, so fur fiom being indicative of 
want of design o1 weakness in the councils of the 
goveinment at home, as was beheved and said at 
the time, was no doubt intended to deceive the 
French as to the real object and destination of the 
expedition 

From Malta the fleet, with Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby and the troops on bond, sailed on the 
20th Decembe:, taking with them 500 Maltese 
1ccruits, designed to act as pioneers On the Ist 
of January 1801, it 1endezvoused im the bay of 
Maimorice, on the coast of Caramania, where it 
1emained till the 23d of February, on which day, 
to the number of 175 sail it weighed anchor 
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again, and on the Ist of March, it came mm sighit 
of the coast of Egypt On the followmg morning 
the fleet anchored in Abouku bay, in the very 
place where, a few years before, Admiral Nelson 
had added so signally to the naval tnumphs of 
Gieat Britain 

This was undoubtedly the most glorious period 
of Su Ralph Abe:cromby’s career ‘All minds,” 
says a contemporary historian, ‘ were now anxi- 
ously dnected towards Egypt It was a novel 
and inteiesting spectacle to contemplate the two 
most powerful nations of Europe contending in 
Afiica for the possession of Asia Not only to 
ingland and Fiance, but the whole civilized 
world, the issue of this contest was of the utmost 
impoitance With respect to England, the diffi- 
culties to be su:mounted were propoitioned to the 
magnitude of the object The vizier, with his 
usnal niesolution, yet debated on the propiety of 
co-operation, while the captain bashaw, who was 
at Constantinople, with part of Ins fleet, mclined 
to treat with the enemy The English taking the 
unpopular side, that of the government, still less 
was to be hoped fiom the countenance and support 
of the people, whom the Fiench had long flattered 
with the idea of freedom and independence _ It 
remaimed, also, to justify the bievch of faith so 
speciously attiibuted to this nation m the treaty 
of El Arish These were serious obstacles to the 
piogiess of the expedition in Egypt, but they 
wele not the only obstacles The expedition had 
to contend with an army habituated to the coun- 
tiy, respected at least, if not beloved, by the in- 
habitants, and flushed with 1eputation and suc- 
cess, an aimy inumed to danger, awaie of the 
impoitance of Egypt to their goveanment, detei- 
mined to defend the possession of it, and encom- 
aged in this dete:miation, no less by the assur - 
ance of speedily receiving effectual succours, than 
by the promise of rewaid, and the love of glory ” 

The violence of the wind, from the 1st to the 
7th of Maich, 1endeied a landing impracticable , 
but the weather becoming calmei on the 7th, that 
day was spent in reconnoitiing the shoe, a ser- 
vice in which Sn Sidney Smith displayed gieat 
shill and activity 

In the meantime Bonaparte had sent naval 
and military reinforcements fiom Emope, aud the 
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caused by the state of the weather, enabled the | vour to rally his troops, in vam did a body of 
French to make all necessary preparations to re | cavalry charge suddenly on the guards at the mo- 
ceive them ‘Two thousand five hundred of the | ment of their debarkation The French gave way 
latter were strongly intrenched on the sand hulls | at all poimts, maintaining, as they 1etreated, a 
nea: the shore, and formed, m a cencave figure, | scattered and inefficient fire The boats returned 
opposite the British ships The main body of the | to the ships foi the remaining part of the army, 
Fiench army was stationed at and nea: Alexan- | and before noon the landing was effected It not 
dria, within a few mies At two o'clock on the | being deemed expedient, however, to biing ou 
moining of the 8th, the British tioops began to| shore the camp stores, the commander-in-chef 
assemble in the boats, their fire-locks between then | and the troops, after having advanced thee miles 
knees A rocket from the admiral’s ship gave the | into the country, alike slept in huts made of the 
signal, and when all was ieady, the boats, con | dute-tree branches 
taming five thousand men, pulled in towards the| The next day the troops were employed im 
shore, a distance of about five miles The silence | searching for water, m which they happily suc- 
was broken only by the sullen dip of the oais As | ceeded, and the castle of Abouki 1efusing to su- 
soon as the boats came within :each, a most tie- | 1ender, two regiments were o) dered to blockade it 
mendous fire was opened upon them fium fifteen | On the 153th, Sun Ralph, desirous of forcing the 
pieces of artillery placed on the :idge of sand hills | heights near Alexandiia, on which a body of 
in front, besides the guns of Aboukir castle and | French, amounting to 6,000 men, was posted, 
the musketry of 2,500 men These completely | marched his army to the attack 
swept the sea, and the falling of the balls and shot Afte: a severe contest, the Fiench were com- 
is compared, by a contemporary wiitei, to the | pelled to 1etue to the heights of Necopolis, which 
falling of a violent hail-stor1m on the wate: Two | formed the principal defence of Alexandia = Anx- 
boats were sunk with all on bomd of them Each | ious to follow up the victory, by driving the enemy 
man had belts loaded with thiee days’ provisions, | from his new position, Su Ralph ordered forward 
| and a cartouch-box with sixty rounds of ball cas- | the reserve under Su John Moore, and the second 
tiidge It was nine o'clock when the rest :eached | line under General Hutchinson, to attack the 
land, and the Fiench, who had pomed down 1m | heights, which were found to be commanded by 
thousands to the beach, and even attached the| the guns of the fort As they advanced into the 


delay in the disembarkation of the British troops {| umphant cheers In vain did the enemy endea 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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British in the boats, were ready to receive them | open plain, they were exposed to a most destrix - | 
| at the bayonet’s point It was now that ther/|tive fue, fiom which they had no shelter, and | 
| commander reaped the advantage of his precau- {having ascertamed that the heights, if taken, | 
| tionary discipline Wile anchored in the bay | ould not be ictamed, the attempt was aban- | 

of Marmonice, he had caused the troops to prac- | doned, and the Buitish army retired, with consider- | 
| tise all the manoguvies of landing , so that, cisem- | able loss, to the position which was soon to be | 
| Darkation having become familia to them, on| the theatre of Su Ralph’s last victory ,—that, | 
' geaching the shore, they leaped fiom the boats, | namely, fiom which the enem) had been driven, 
| formed into line, mounted the heights, in the face | comprising a front of more than half-a-mile in cx 

of the enemy's fire, without returning a shot, | tent, with then right to the sea, and then left to 
| chaiged with the bayonet the enemy stationed on | the canal of Alexandria and Lake Maadie, thus 
| the summit, put them to flight, and seized their | cutting off all communication with the city, ea- 

' cannon In this service the 23d and 40th 1egi- | cept by way of the deseit The loss of the Buit- 

| ments, which first reached the shore, particularly | ish, on that unfortunate day, in killed and wound- 

! distinguished themsctves, while the seamen, har- | ed, was upwaids of 1,000, and Geneial Aber- | 
| nessing themselves to the field artillery with :opes, | cromby himself, on thus occasion, had a very | 
| diew them on shore, and replied to the incessant | uariow escape Tis hoise being shot unde fim, | 
_ ‘foar of the hostile cannon with repeated and tri- | he became smiounded by the enemy’s cavalry | 
| 
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nnd was rescued only by the devoted intrepidity 
of the 19th regiment After the 13th, Aboukn 
castle, which had hitherto been only blockaded, 
was besieged, and on the 18th the garrison sui - 
rendered The annexed woodcut 1epiesents the 
general viewing the army encamped on the plains 
of Egypt, a short time before his lamented death 
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The Fiench commandet-in-clief, General Me- 
nou, having arrived fiom Cano, with a 1eimnfoice- 
ment of 9,000 men, early on the moining of the 
21st of March, was fought the decisive battle of 
Alexandiia, m which, afte: a sanguinary and pio- 
tracted struggle, the Buitish were victorious, Gen- 
eral Menou being obliged to 1ctieat with a loss 
of between thee and fom thousand men, including 
many officers, and three gencrals killed The loss 


of the Biitish was also heavy, and this was the | army 
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Tt 18 vei) characteristic of him, and though the 
glass at his eye may mdicate that age had begun 
to affect his sight, the erectness of his figuie shows 
that, notwithstanding his long and active caice), 
advancing yeas and the haid services in which 
he had been engaged, had left then tiaces but 
lightly on his frame 






last field of the victor, for nere Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby received his death-wound 

Meanmg to swpiise the British, the French 
commande: attacked then position between thice 


and fow o'clock im the moining, with his whole 
force, amounting to about twelve thousand men 
The action was commenced by a feigned attack 
on the left, while the main strength of the enemy 
was duected against the 1ight wing of the British 
They advanced in columns, shouting * Vive 
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la France!” “Vive la Republique!” but they | the late General David Stewart, of Garth, who 
were 1eceived with steady coolness by the Buitish |; was an eye-witness to 1t After desembing Sir 
troops, who, warned the previous evening, by an | Ralph’s rencontre with the French dragoons, he | 
Arab chief, of the mtentions of the French gen- | continues ‘Some time after the general attempt- 
ernl, were in battle array by three o’clock, and | ed to alight from his horse, a soldier of the High- 
piepared to receive the onset of thé enemy The | landers, seeing that he had some difficulty in 
contest continued with various success until eight | dismounting, assisted him, and asked if he should 
o'clock, when General Menon, finding that all his | follow hun with the horse He answered, that 
efforts were fiuitless, ordered a ictieat, and fiom | he would not 1equne him any more that day 
the want of cavalry on the pait of the British, the } While all this was passing, no officer was near 
French effected then escape to Alexandria, in| him = The first officer he met was Sir Sidney 
good orde1 Smith, and observing that his sword was broken, 
On the first alam, Sw Ralph Aberctomby, | the general presented him with the tiophy he had 
blending the coolness and experience of age with | gained He betiayed no symptom of personal 
the ardour and activity of youth, :epaned on| pain, nor 1eclaxed a moment the imtense interest 
horseback to the right, and exposed himself to all | he took im the state of the field, nor was it pei- 
the dangers of the field Dwing the battle he | ceived that he was wounded, till he waa joined by 
10de about fm all parts, cheering and animating | some of the staff, who observed the blood tiick- 
his nen, and while it was still dark he got among | ling down Ins thigh Even dwing the interval 
the enemy, who had already bioken the front line ! fiom the time of his bemg wounded, and the last 
and fallen into the 1ea1 =Unable to distinguish | charge of cavalry, he walked with a firm and 
the French soldiers fiom his own, he was only ex- | steady step along the line of the Highlanders and 
tiicated from his dangerous situation by the val- 
ou of hia tioops = To the first British soldier who 
came up to lim he said, ‘Soldier! if you know 
me, don’t name me” Soon after, two French 
dhagoons rode fanously at him, and attempted to 
lead him away prisoner Sn Ralph, however, 
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guards im the centie of the line, where, from its 
elevated situation, he had a full view of the whole 
field of battle Here he :emained, regardless of 
the wound, giving his orders so much im his usual 
manner, that the officers who came to 1eccive 
would not yield, one of his assailants made a 
thiust at his bieast, and passed his swoid with 
gicat force under the general’s arm = Although 
severely bruised by a blow fiom the sword-guard, 
Sn Ralph, with the vigow: and stiength of arm 
tor which he was distinguished, seized the Fiench- 
man’s weapon, and afte: a short struggle, wrested 
it from hig hand, and turned to oppose his 1emam- 
Ing adversary, who, at that mstant, was shot dead 
by a corporal of the 42d, who had witnessed the 
danger of his commander, and 1an up to his as- 
sistance, on which the othe: dragoon retned 


them perceived nothing that indicated either pam 
o1 anxiety These officers afterwards could not 
sufficiently express their astonishment, when they 
came to Icain the state in which he was, and the 
pai which he must have suffered from the natwe 
of his wound A mmskhet ball had entered his 
giom, and Jodged deep im the hip jomt, the ball 
was even so firmly fixed in the hip jomt that it 
requued considerable force to extiact it after his 
death My iespectable fiend, D1 Alexander 
Robeitson, the surgeon who attended him, assined 
me that nothing could exceed his surpiuse and 
admnation at the ¢ ilmnegss of his heroic patient 
With a wound in such a part, connected with and 
beaing on every patt of his body, it 1s a matter 
of surpiise how he could move at all, and nothing 
teristic promptitude and clearness On the te- | but the most mtense interest in the fate of his 
treat of the enemy he fainted fiom paim and the | army, the issue of the battle, and the honom of 
losa of blood His magnammous conduct, both | the British name, could have inspred and sua- 
during the battle and after it, is thus detailed by | tamed such resolution A» soon as the impulse 


Although Sn Ralph, eady im the action, had 
been wounded im the thigh by a musket ball, he 
treated the wound as a titfle, and continued to 
move about, and give his orders with his charac- 
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ceased in the assurance of victory, he yielded to 
exhausted nature, acknowledged that he required 
some rest, and lay down on a little sand hill close 
to the battery ” 

From the field of victory he was removed on a 
litter, feeble and faint, on boaid the admuiral’s flag 
slip, ‘the Foudroyant,’ where every effort was 
made by the medical gentlemen of the fleet and 
the army to extiact the ball, but without effect 
During a week that he lingered in great bodily 
suffeimg, he continued to exercise the same vigi- 
lance over the condition and prospects of his at- 
my as he had manifested while at its head = His 
son, Lieutenant-colonel Abercromby, attended 
him from day to day, and iegniarly received his 
instructions, as if no seirous accident had befallen 
him Throughout the evening of the 27th, he 
became more than usually iestless, and complain- 
ed of excessive languor, and an increased degiee 
of thirst, next day mortification supervened, and 
in the evening he expired, thus closing his glon- 
ous carecr, on the 28th Maich 1801, in the 68th 
year of his age 

In the despatches sent home with an account of 
his death by General (afterwaids Lord) Hutchin- 
son, who succeeded him in the command, the lat- 
ter says ‘* We have sustained an irreparable loss 
in the person of our never-sufficiently to-be-la- 
mented commander-in-chief, Su Ralph Aber- 
cromby, who was mortally wounded in the action, 
and died on the 28th of March I believe he was 
wounded early, but he concealed his situation 
fiom those about him, and continued in the field 
giving his orders with that coolness and perspicu- 
ity which had ever maiked his characte, till long 
after the action was ovei, when he famted tinough 
weakness and loss of blood Were it permitted 
for a soldier to 1egiet any one who has fallen mn 
the service of his countiy, I might be excused for 
lamenting him more than any othe: person, but 
it 38 Some consolation to those who tenderly loved 
him, that, as lus life was honourable, so was his 
death glorious His memory will be 1ecoided im 
the annals of his country, will be sacred to every 
Bnitish soldier, and embalmed in the recollection 
of a grateful posterity ” His remains were con- 
veyed, (in compliance with his own request,) to 
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Grand Master, beneath the castle of St. Elmo A 


monument was erected to his memory in St Paul's 
Cathedral, paihament having voted a sum of 
money for the purpose His widow was created 
Baroness Abercromby of Aboukir and Tullibody, 
with remainde: to the heirs-male of the deceased 
general, and, in support of the dignity, a pension 
of £2,000 a-year was gianted to her, and to the 
two next succeeding heirs-male 

Si Ralph Abeicromby possessed, in a high de- 
gree, some of the best qualities of a general, and 
his coolness, decison, and intiepidity, were the 
theme of general praise As a country gentleman, 
also, his characte: stood very high, being described 
as ‘the friend of the destitute poor, the patron of 
useful knowledge, and the promote: of education 
among the meanest of his cottagers ’ H1s studies 
were of so general a natme that it is stated in 
Stuling’s edition of Nimmo’s History of Stirling- 
shire, that when called to the continent in 1798, 
he had been daily attendmg the lectmes of the 
late Di Hardy, regrus professor of church lustory 
in the univeisity of Edinbui gh 

To Sn Ralph’s patronage many who would 
otherwise have passed their hves m obsemity, 
owed them being placed in situations wheie they 
had oppoitunities of advancement and distinctron, 
among the rest was the late Major-general Sir 
William Morison, K CB, one of the many able 
officers whom the East India Company’s sei vice 
has pioduced His fathe:, Mr Monson of Green- 
field, Clackmannanshire, was a land siveyo1 in 
Alloa in the county of Stulmg, who was well 
known to most of the gentlemen m that neigh- 
bourhood, and was 1n particalar employed by Sir 
Ralph Abercrjomby When Sn Ralph was gomg 
abroad on foreign service, he had occasion to con- 
sult Mr Morison, the father, about one of his 
farms, and was paiticulaily pleased with the accu- 
racy and clearness of the plan and its references, 
which he submitted to him On being asked who 
drew them up, M1 Morison told Sn Ralph that it 
was done by his son, and the general immediately 
said that he should like to have the whole of his 
estate mapped in the same manner, so that, when 
away from home, he might be able, by reference, 
to coirespond about any point that occurred The 


\falta, and interred in the Commandery of the | mans were made by voung Mouison, who waited on 
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Si Ralph to explain them, and the veteran gen- 
cral, who was a great judge of character, instantly 
perceived the value of the self-taught youth He 
made inquiries as to his views and prospects, and 
finding that he was anxious to go to India, he 
procured for him a cadetship, in the year 1800 
Fiom the outset the young man justified Sir 
Ralph’s estimate of his abilities, and he so applied 
his faculties to imuilitary science, that his attain- 
ments raised him to a high rank in the Indian 
army, aud he died 15th May 1851, a major-general 
in the E.st India Company’s seivice, a knight 
commander of the Bath, and member of parlta- 
ment for Clackmannanshnue and Kinross-shic 

Sir Ralph maiied Mary Anne, daughter of 
Jolin Menzies, Esq of Fe:utower, Perthshue, and 
lett four sons, viz Gseoige, passed advocate in 1794, 
who succeeded his mothe: on he: death in 1821, 
as Tord Abercjomby, and died in 1843, Su John, 
a majoi-general, and GCB, who did unma- 
11ed in 1817, James, a banister: at law, 1cturned, 
with Fiancus Jeffiey, Esq , (subsequently a lord 
of session,) as one of the meinbeis of pai lament 
for the city of Edinburgh at the fust election unde 
the Reform act, afterwards Speake: of the House 
of Commons, cieated Lord Dunfermline m 1839 , 
and Alexander, a colonel in the army, with thiee 
daughters, Anne, maiied to Donald Cameron, 
Esq of Lochiel, Mary, died unmanned in 1825, 
and Catheine, wite of Thomas Buchanan, Esq , 
in the East India Company’s service Lord Dun- 
fermline, the thud son, died in 1858, leaving a 
son, Ralph, second Lord Dunfermline (See Dun- 


FERMLINE, Loid, vol  p 105 ) 
ABERCROMBY, ArEexANDFR, an eminent 


lawyer and occasional essayist, was born October 
15, 1745 He was the second son of George 
Abeiciomby of Tullibody, and the othe: of Su 
Ralph He received Ins education at the unter- 
sity of Edinburgh, and was admitted a member of 
the faculty of advocates in 1766 He distin- 
guished himeclf at the bar, and in 1780, after 
being sheuff of Stulingshue, he became one of 
the depute-advocates Ile was saised to the bench 
in May 1792, when he assumed the title of Lord 
Abescromby In December of the same year, he 
was made a loid of justioary He was one of the 





originators Of the ‘Mnioi,’ a perodical published | ander de Abernethy, 
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at Edinbui gh in 1779 and following year, to which 
he contributed eleven papers He also furnished 
nine papers to the ‘ Lounger,’ a work of a similar 
kind, published in 1785 and 1786 He caught a 
cold, while attending his duty on the northern 
circuit in the spring of 1795, fiom which he never 
recovered, and died on the 17th of Novembe: ot 
that year, at Exmouth, m Devonshue, where he 
had gone on account of his health A short tri- 
bute to his memory was wiitten by his friend, 
Henry Mackenzie, for the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh —J/aig and Hrunton's Senators of the Col 
lege of Justice 

ABERCROMBY, Sir Ropert, the youngest 
biothe: of Su Ralph Abeiciomby, was a general 
in the aimy, a knight of the Bath, and at one pe- 
nod the goveinot of Bombay and commander-in- 
chief of the forces in India He was afte: waids 
for thuty yeais governo: of the castle of Edin- 
buigh When the late Mi Robert Haldane, the 
brotha: of Mi James Alexande: Haldane, de- 
termined upon selling lis estates, and devoting 
himself to the diffusion of the gospel in India, 
Sn Robeit Aberc:omby, whose niece Mi: J A 
Haldane had matiued, purchased fiom him his 
beautiful and romantic estate of Authiey, in Sfir- 
lingshine, and was succeeded by his nephew, Loid 
Abeiciomby, the son of his elder biothe, Sir 
Ralph Su Robert died in 1827 


ABFPD¥YFN, eaildom of, 1 pecrige possessed by a branch 
of the ancient family of Gordon In 16044, Sn John Gordon 
of Haddo was beheaded at I dimburgh, for his adherence to 
the cause of Charles I Afttr the Restoration, Sir John 
Gordon, his eldest son, was 1cstored to the baronctage which 
had been bestowed on his father in 1642, and to the estates of 
the family He was succeeded by his brother George, who 
was lord ngh chancellor of Scotland in 1682, and the same 
vear was cicated F arl of Aberdeen Viscount Formartine, Ba- 
1on Haddo, Methlic, lurves, and Kellie In 1814 the fourth 
eail of Aberdeen was created Viscount Gordon of Aberdeen, 
in the peerage of the Umted Kingdom See GorpoN, p 823 





ABERNETHY —(beyond the Nethy)—a surname derived 
trom a barony of that name in Lower Strathearn, Perthehire, 
which was posscased in the ragn of Wilham I by Orme, the 
son of Hugh, who was styled Abbot of Aberncthv, and wnose 
descendants assumed the name of Abernethy In 1288 Suir 
Wilham de Abeincthy, the first of the family styled of Sal- 
toun, and Sn Pitick de Abernethy, layin wait for Duncan 
earl of Fife, one of the regents of the kingdom during the 
minority of Margaret of Norway, at Potpollock, and murdered 
him = William was seized by Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell 
and condemned to perpetual imprisonment, ind Patnck fled 
into France and died there [Fordun] His nephew, Alex 
m 1308, along with Robert de Keith, 
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Adam de Gordon, and other leading barons, were sureties to 
Edward for the good behaviour of Wilham de Lambyrton, 
bishop of St Andrews [Rymer’s Federa, tome m1 p 82 ] 
rhe same individual was appointed by Edward warden of 
the country between the Forth and aa mountains of Scut- 
land, 15th June, 1810 [{/éid tome p 211) His eldest 
daughter Margaret was marnied to John Stewart, earl of An- 
gus, who got with her the barony of Abernethy, the superior- 
itv of which 18 still possessed by the family of Douglas, (now 
Hamulton,) as representatives of the earl of Angus ‘lo the 
famous letter to the Pope, drawn up by the barons of Scot- 
land at the parliament of Aberbrothic 6th Apml, 13820, appears 
the name of Wilhum de Abernethy, lord of Saltoun He 
was the son of the first Sir Wiliam de Abernethy of Saltoun 

His gon, also named Su Willian, appears in the hist of noble 
persons who fought at the battle of Halidon hill, 19th July, 

1333, | Hatles’ Annals, vol 1 p 307,] from which disastrous 
field he appears to have escaped He had from David II a 
grant of the lands of Rothemuy in Aberdeenshire George 
Abernethy of Saltoun, his son, was taken prsoner at the fatal 
fight of Durham, 17th Oct , 1846 At the battle of Harlaw 
24th July 1411, William Abernethy, son and heir to the Lord 
Sultoun, was one of the principal leaders, and was slan But 
although he 1s called “the worthy Lord Saltone ” and of his 
death it 15 said in the popular ballad, 


* And on the other side war lost 
Into the field that dismal day, 
Chief men of worth of mickle coat 

To be lamented sair for aye 
The lord Saltone of Rothiemay 
A man of micht and mickle main 
Great dolour was for his decay 
That sac unhappily was slam 


yet the peerage was not conferred upon the family till 28th 
June, 1440,—34 years later—in the person of Lauience 
Abcinethy of Saltoun and Rothiemay, created Baron Sultoun 
of Abernethy, and as the said William Abernethy predeceased 
Ins father, he was called “ the Lord Saltone” only by courtesy 
rhis Tanrence Abernethy of Saltoun and Rothemay, first 
Lord Siltoun, was the twelfth m descent fiom Orm the 
ounder of the famly Margaret, the eldest daughter of the 
seventh Lord Saltoun, married Sir Alexander Fraser of Phil- 
orth in Aberdecushire, and their son, Sir Alexander Fraser, 
became the tenth Lord Saltoun, and his descendants suc- 
ceeded to the title Ihe biother of his mother, John, 
eighth Lord Saltoun, sold the estate of Rothemay The 
family of Abernethy 1s now represented by the Frasers of 
Philorth, lords Saltoun —See SaLioun — Ihe parnsh and 
village of Abernethy are of great antiquity Ihe latter 
was at one period the capital of the Pictish kings = It 18 
named by various Fnglsh writers and by Fordoun as the 
place where Malcolm Canmore concluded a pcace with Wil- 
lium the Conqueror in 1072, delivered to him hostages, and 
did homage to him for the lands which he held in England 
But although now a mean village, “it would appear,” says Dr 
Jamieson, “that st was a royal residence in the reign of one 
of the Pictish princes who bore the name of Nethan or Nectan 
The Pictish chronicle has ascribed the foundation of Aberne- 
thy to Nethan I, in the third year of his reign, corresponding 
with Aw 458 ‘The Register of St Andrews, with greater 
probabihty, gives it to Nethan II about the year 600” We 
find that while the church of Abernethy was granted by 
Wilham £ in 1178, to his foundation of the abbey of Aber- 
brothock, Orme, abbot of Abernethy, granted the half of the 
tithes of the property of himself and his heirs to the same 
mst tution The other hilf belonged to the Culdces, as in 
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ancient times Abernethy was a principal seat of the Culaees, 
who had a university at Abernethy, which in 1278 was turned 
into a priory of canons regular of St Augustine It 18 a 
burgh of barony, and has a charter from Archibald, ear! of 
Angus, lord of Abernethy, dated November 29, 1628 The 
title of Lord Abernethy was conferred on the earl of Angus 
when created marquis of Douglas in 1688, and 1s now one of 
the inferior titles of the duke of Hamilton as representative 
and chief of the illustnous house of Douglas.—See HAMILTON 


ABERNETHY, Joun, an eminent physician of 
London, was born in 1768 or 1764, at Abeinethy 
in Peithshie,it 1s believed, although Londonderry 
in Theland 1s also mentioned as his birth-place 
When very young, his parents removed to Lon- 
don, wheie he was appienticed to the late Mi 
(afterwards Sir) Chailes Blick, su:geon of St 
Bartholomew's Hospital Ile was the pupil and 
friend of the celebrated John Hunter In 1780, 
on being clected assistant-suigeon to St Baitho- 
lomew’s, he began to give lectuies in the hospital 
on anatomy and suigery On the death of Sir 
Chailes Blick he succeeded him as suigeon to 
the Hospital In 1793 he published ‘Surgical 
and Physiological Essays ' In 1804 appeared 
‘Su gical Observations,’ volume first, 1elating te 
tumours, and two yeus afterwaids, volume se- 
cond, tieating principally of the digestive organs 
Having been clected anatomical lectwer to the 
Royal College of Smgeons, he published im 1814 
the subject of his first two lectwies, under the 
title of ‘An Enquiry into Mi: Hunter's Theory of 
Life,’ elucidatory of his old master’s opinions of 
the vital processes In 1809 appeared his ‘Snr- 
gical Observations on the Constitutional Origin 
and Tieatment of Local Diseases, and on Aneu- 
119ms,’ in Which are detailed his memorable cascs 
of tying the shac aitery for anemism, a bold and 
successful opeiation, which at once established his 
reputation Fle was the autho of several other 
popula: medical works In chemistiy, we owe to 
him in conjunction with Mi Howard, biother of 
the duke of Norfolk, the discovery of the * fulmi- 
nating meicuiy,” the force of which, as an explo- 
sive powel, 18 gieate: than that of gunpowder 
He died on the 20th of April, 1881, at his house 
at Enfield Many amusing anecdotes are related 
of his eccentiicities He attiibuted most com- 
plaints to the disordered state of the stomach, and 
his cluef remedies were exercise and regulation of 
the dict Once he prescribed a skipping 1ope toa 
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female hypochondniac patient of the upper ranks , 
and at another time, as a cure for gout, he advised 
an indolent and Inxurious citizen to “live upon 
sixpence a-day, and earn it” In spite of the 
bluntness of his manner, however, he was very 
benevolent, and often not only gratuitously visited 
persons whose poverty prevented them from com- 
ing to him, but even sometimes supplied then 
wants from his own purse The following is the 
account given of the abrupt and unceremonious 
but truly characteristic manner in which he ob- 
The name of the lady 1s not 





ae 


tained his wife 
given ‘While attending a lady for several wecks, 
he obseived those admuable qualifications m he 
daughtei, which he truly esteemed to be calculated 
to make the marriage state happy Accordingly, 
on a Saturday, when taking leave of his patient, 
he addressed her to the following purport —‘ You 
are now so well that I need not see you after 
Monday next, when I shall come and pay you my 
farowell visit But, im the meantime, I wish you 
and you: daughtc: seriously to consider the pro- 
posal I am now about to make = It 18 abrupt and 
unceiemonious, I am aware, but the excessive 
occupation of my time by my professional duties 
affords me no leisure to accomplish what I desue 
by the more oidinary course of attention and soli- 
citation My annual receipts amount to 4——, 
and I can settle £—— on my wife (mentioning 
the sums) my character 1s generally known to the 
public, so that yon may readily ascertain what it 
is J have seen in your daughter a tender and 
affectionate child, an assiduous and careful nuise, 
and a gentle and ladyhke member of a family, 
sich a person must be all that a husband could 
covet, and I offer my hand and fortune for her 
acceptance On Monday, when I call, I shall 
expect you determination, for I really have not 
time for the routine of courtship’ In this humour, 
the lady was wooed and won, and the umon 
proved fortunate in every respect "—Annual Obi- 
tuary, 1832 
The follow ing 18 a list of his works 


Surgical and Physiological Essays Lond 1793-7, &vo 

Surgical Observations, containing a Classification of Tu- 
mours, with Cases to illustrate the Historv of each Species 
Lond 1804, 8vo 

Surgical Observations, part second, contaming an Account 
af the Disorders of the Health in general, and of the Digestive 
Organs m particular Observations on the Diseases of the 
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Urethra, and Observations relative to the Treatment of one 
Species of the Nevi Materne Lond 1806, 8vo. Lond 
1816, &vo 

Surgica, Observations on the Constitutional Ongin and 
Treatment of Local Diseases, and on Aneurnsms. Lond 
1809, 8vo 3d edit 18138, 8vo 

Surgical Observations, part second, containing Observations 
on the Ongin and Treatment of Pseudo-sypinhtic Diseases, 
and on Diseases of the Urethra. Lond 1810, 8vo 

Surgical Observations on Injuries of the Head, and other 
Miscellaneous Subjects Lond 1810, 8vo 

An Inquiry into the Probability and Rationality of Mr 
Hunter’s Theory of Life, bemg the Subject of the first two 
Anatomical Lectures before the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Iond 1814, 8vo 

The Introductory Lecture for the year 1815, exhibiting 
some of Mr Hunter’s Opimons respecting Diseases, delivered 
before Royal College of Smgeons, London Lond 1815, 8vo 
Surgical Works, a new edit 1815, 2 vols 8vo 
Physological Lectures, 1817 








Apox~r, Farl of, a title possessed by the Gordon family, 
derived trom the parish of Aboyne in Aberdeenshire On the 
death of the lust duke of Gordon in 1886, when that dukedom 
became extinct, the title of earl of Aboyne merged in that of 
marquis of Huntly (See HUNTLY, tnarquis of ) 


ARTHANF, a title which occurs in Scottish history, aua 
which appeais peculiar to Scotland, as no trace of it has been 
found m any other country It 1s a Thanedom or proprietor- 
ship of land held of the crown, and in the possession of an 
abbot ake a Thanedom also, 1¢ 18 the title of a Saxon pro 
pnetor, that 15, a proprietor under the Saxon laws, holding 
direct of the crown, and 18 therefore exactly equivalent to 
that of a Norman baron Three Abthainries only have been 
as yet traced in Scotland, viz those of Dull, Kilmichael, and 
Madderty, the two former in Athol, the latter in Stratheatn 
Mr Skene, whose mvestigations supply the foregoing infor- 
mation, seems to have establishcd that ull these three were 
creatcd between the years 1098 and 1124,—that 1s, between 
the accession of Edgar to the throne and that of DavidI, 
that they were all held in connection with the Culdee monks 
of Dunkeld, that they must have been in possession of an 
abbot of that monastery, and that the partv who then held 
that dignity, and mn whose favour they were created, was 
Ethelred, youngest son of Malcolm I1I, who consequently 
had obtaincd them from one of his brothers, Edgar or Alex- 
ander, the then reigning monarchs of Scotland The fact of 
the possession of these and other lands in Athol by the then 
rugning family of Scotland, 18 one of the many circuinstances 
adduced by this gentleman to demonstrate the descent of 
Malcolm III], and after him a long hne of Scottish kings, 
from the ancient Maormors of Athol, one of the many facts 
illustrative of early Scottish history for which we are indebted 
to ns careful investigations and ingemous mductions Seo 
A1HoL, Larus or On the death of Ethelred, these lands 
again reverted to the crown In various charters so recent as 
the reign of David II they are described as the “ abthanes ot 
Dull” of * Kilmichael,” &c The second family whose chief 
obtained the earldom of Lennox appears by an entry in an 
early history of the Drammonds to have been previously 
the hereditary bailles of the abthamnies of Dull, and on the 
promotion of its head to that digmty, that bailhere passed to 
a younger branch or cadet of 1t according to Celtic usage — 
Skene on the Origin of the Highlanders vol u pp 129—187 
152 153 
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ACHAIDUS, 01 Acwayus, or Eocuy, the son of 
King Ethwin, 01 Ewen, succeeded to the crown of 
Scotland in 788, upon the death of Solvatius, o 
Selvach Before his accession to the throne, he 
lived familiaily with the nobles, and was well ac- 
quainted with the causes of their mutual feuds It 
was, therefore, the frst act of lis 1eign to 1econ- 
cile the chiefs with one another, and check the 
turbulent spnit which then animosities had en- 
gendered No sooner had he succeeded in thus 
reconciling his subjects, than he was called upon 
to take measures to 1epel an aggiession of the 
predatory Insh A numbe: of banditti from Ire- 
land, who infested the distiict of Kintyre, in the 
west of Scotland, having been completely 1outed 
by the mbhabitants, the Tush nation was highly 
exasperated, and resolved to 1evenge the injury 
done to them Achaius despatched an unbassa- 
oi to soften then 1age, but before he had time to 
return from lis fruitless mission, an immense 
number of Thish plunde:ed and laid waste the 
island of Isla These depredatoi» were all drown- 
ed when ietuining home with their spoil, and such 
was the tel:o: which this calamity inspued into 
the Tish, that they mnmediately sued for peace, 
which was geneiously gianted them by the king 
of Scotland A shoit time after the conclision of 
this ticat}, the empeio: Chailemagne sent an am 
bassado: to Achaius, requesting the Scots hing to 
enter into a strict alliance with him agamst the 
English, who, m the language of the envoy, 
‘‘ shamefully filled both sea and land with then 
pnacies, and bloody mvasions ” After much hesi- 
tation and debate among the king’s counsellors, 
the alhance was unanimously agieed to, and 
Achaius sent his brother William, along with 
Clement, John Scotus, Raban, and Alcuin, a na- 
tive of the noith of England, fom of the most 
learned men then in Scotland, togethe: with an 
army of four thousand men, to accompany the 
French ambassador to Pais, where the alliance 
was concluded, on terms very favomable to the 
Scots In ordei to perpetuate the remembrance 
of this event, Achaius added to the arms of Scot- 
land a double field sowed with lilies After as- 
sisting Hungus, king of the Picts, to 1epel an 
aggression of Athelstane, hing of the West Sax- 
ons, Achaius spent the iest of his reign in com- 
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plete tianquillity, and died in 819, Uistinguished 
for his piety and wisdom —Brewster’s Edinbw gh 
Encyclopedia 

ADAIR, James Maxirrnickx, physician and 
medical wiiter, was boin at Inveiness in 1728, 
and for several years practised ut Bath He was 
noted for extreme irutability of temper, and 
among other persons with whom he had a dispute 
was the eccentric Philip Thicknesse, in the dedi- 
cation to whose memons 1s given an account of 
one of his last quarrels He afterwards went to 
Antigua, and became physician to the command- 
er-in-clief and the colontal tioops, and one of 
the judges of the comt of king’s bench and com- 
mon pleas m fhat island = Tle was the author of 
several medical tiacts on icgimen, the mateia 
medica, &, as also of a pamphlet against the 
abolition of the slave trade Tle died 24th Apri] 
1801, at Ayr 

The following Is a list of Di Adan's works — 


Medical Cautions for the Consideration of Invahds, more 
especially of those who resort to Bith Lond 1786, 8\0 
Second edit greatly enlarged, 1787, 8vo 

A Philosophical and Medical Sketch of the Natural History 
of the Human Body and Mind, with an Essay on the Diff 
culties of attaining Medical Knowledge J ond 1787, 8vo 

Essays on Fashionable Disenscs, the Dangerous Effects of 
Hot and Crowded Rooms, the Clothing of Invahds, Lady 
and Gentlemen Doctois, and on Quacks and Quackery 
Lond 1789, 8.0 

Essay on a Non-Descript, or Newly Invented Disease , its 
Natwe, Causes, and Means of Relief, with some very impor- 
tant Observations on the Powerful and most Surprising Effects 
df Animal Magnetism, 1n the Cure of the said Discase — Lond 
1790, 8vo 

Anecdotes of the Life, Adventures, and Vindication of a 
Medical Character metaphorically Defunct By Benjamin 
Goosequill Lond 1790, 8v0, with regard to his own Tafa 
and Character 

A Candid Inquiry into the Tinth of Certain Charges of the 
Dangerous Consequences of the Suttoman or Cooling Regi- 
men unde: Inoculation for the Small Pox, with some remarks 
on a Successful Method used some ye irs ago in Hungary, in 
the case of Natural Small Pox Iond 1790, 8vo 

Two Sermons, the first addressed to Seamen, the second 
to British West India Slaves, by a Physician, (Dr A), to 
which are subjuined, Remarks on Female Infidchty, and a 
Plan of Platome Matrimony, bv which that Evil may be Les- 
sened or totally Picvented, by k G 1791, 80 

An Essay on Regimen Ar, 1799, 8v0 

Unanswcrable Arguments against the Abohtion of the Slave 
Trade, with a Defence of the Propnetors of the British Sugar 
Colonies Lond 1790, 8vo 

An Essay on Diet and Regimen, as indispensable to the 
Recovery and Preservation of Firm Health, especially to In- 
dolent, Studious, Delicate, and Invalid, with appropriate 
Cases. Tond. 1804, 8vo 








Observations on Regimen and Preparation under Inocula- 
tion, and on the Treatment of the Natural Small Pox in the 
West Indies, with Stnetures on the Suttoman Practice 
Med Com vin p 211, 1782 

Hints respecting Stimulants, Astringents, Anodynes, Cicata, 
Vermifnga, Nausativa, Fixed Air, Arsenicum Album, & 
Ib ix p 206 

Remarks on Alumen Rupium, and several other Articles of 
the Materia Medica Ib x p 288 

Three Cases of Pthisis Pulmonalis, treated by Cuprum 
Vitriolatum and Conim Maculatum, two of which termi- 
nated favourably Med Com xvn p 473, 1792 

Case of Inflammatory Constipation of the Bowels, success- 
fully treated Mem Med nu p 236, 1789 





ADaM, a surname belonging to « family of some untiqui- 
ty in Scotland Duncan Adam, son of Alexander Adam, 
hved in tle reign of Robert the Bruce, and had four sons, 
Robert, John, Reginald, and Duncan, from whom all the 
Adams, Adamsons, and Adies in Scotland, are descendcd 
[ Burke's Landed Gentry} ‘rom the voungcst son, Duncan 
Adam, who accompamed James, Tord Douglas m his expe- 
dition to Spain on his way to the Holy Land, with the heart 
of King Robeit, 1s stated to have descended, Joun Apam, 
who was slain at Flodden im 1518 His son CHARLES ADAM 
was seated at Fanno in Fortfarshire, and lis descendant im 
the fourth degree, Ancsipatb ADAM, of Fanno, sold his 
patrimomal lands in the time of Charles 1, and acquired 
those of Queensmanour m the same county His gient- 
grandson, Jown ApaAm, marned Helen Cranstoun, of the 
family of Tord Cranstoun, by whoin he left one son, Wu - 
tram ADAM, an eminent arclutect, who purchased several 
estates, particularly that of Blair, in the county of Kimross, 
where he built a house and village, wiich he named Mary- 
buigh He marned Mary, daughter of Wilham Robertson, 
Kisq of Gladney, and, with other wsne, had Jonn Anam, 
his heir (the fathcr of the Right Hon WiruraAmM Apam J ond 
Chief Commissioner of the Jury Court in Scotland, the sub- 
ject of a subsequent biography), and Roserr and James 
Anan, the celebrated architects, of both of whom notices are 
here given — 

ADAM, Rosrkt, a celebnated architect, was 
boin at Knkaldy m 1728 He was the second son 
of Mr William Adam of Mary bu gh, who, hke his 
father, was also an architect, and who designed 
Hopctoun house, the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, 
and othe: buildings After studying at the uni- 
veisity of Edinburgh, Robert, m 1754 proceeded 
to the continent, and resided thiee years in Italy, 
studying his ait Fiom the splendid monuments 
of antiquity which that country presents to the 
tiavellei, he mbibed that suentific style of design 
by which all his works are distinguished But it 
was only from fiagments that he was enabled to 
form his taste, the ravages of time and the hands 
of baibajians having united for the destruction of 
those noble specimens of ancient architecture, the 
ruins of which only 1emain to attest then former 
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of viewing a more complete monument of ancient 
splendour than any he had seen, accompanied by 
M Clerisseau, a French artist, and two expert 
draughtsmen, in July 1757 he sailed fiom Venice 
to Spalatro in Dalmatia, to inspect the 1emains of 
the palace to which the empero: Dioclesian re- 
tired fiom the cares of government They found 
the palace much defaced , but as its remains still 
exhibited the nature of the stiucture, they pro- 
ceeded to a minute examination of its vanous 
parts Their labours, however, were immediately 
interrupted by the interference of the government 
of Venice, fiom a suspicion that they were mak- 
ing plans of the fortifications Foitunately, Gen- 
cial Greme, commandei-in-chief of the Venetian 
forces, inte: posed , and, being seconded by Count 
Antonio Marcovich, they weie soon allowed to 
prosecute then designs In 1762, on Ins return 
to England, he was appoimted architect to the 
king, an office which he 1esigned six vears afte: - 
waids, on beimg elected M P for the county of 
Kimioss In 1764 he published, in one volume 
folho, a splendid work, containing seventy-one en- 
giavings and desciptions of the 1uins of the pal- 
ace of Dioclesian at Spalatio, and of sume other 
buildings In 1778 he and his brothe: James, 
also an eminent aichitect, bought out ‘The Works 
of R and J Adam,’ in numbers, consisting of 
plans and elevations of buildings in England 
and Scotland, erected or designed, among which 
aie the Registe: House and the University of Ed- 
inbuigh, and the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, in 
Scotland, and Sion House, Caen- Wood, Luton 
Paik House, and some edifices at Whitehall, im 
England 

M: Adam died 8d March, 1792, by the burst- 
ing of a blood-vessel, and was buiied in Westmin- 
ster Abbey The year before his death he de- 
signed no less than eight public buildings and 
twenty-five private ones His genius extended 
itself beyond the decorations of buildings, to vati- 
ous bianches of manufactuie, and besides the 
improvements which he introduced into the aichi- 
tecture of the country, he displayed geat skill 
and taste in his numerous diawings in landscape 
—Annual Register, vol xxxiv —Scots Mag 1803 

Of the Register House at Edinburgh :t is re- 
maiked by Telford, in ns contmbution on Civil 
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Architecture to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, that 
‘‘only a part of this masterly plan has been exe- 
cuted, but even this composes an apparently com- 
plete building The original design as given in 
the works of R and J Adam, has in the centie a 
magnificent cucular saloon, covered and lighted 
by adome This saloon is surrounded by small 
apartments, and the whole of these are enclosed 
by buildings im the shape of a parallelogiam, by 
which mgenious contrivance access to all the 
apartments and an effective lighting of the whole 
1s perfectly accomplished Even as it 1s, this 
building, both internally and exteinally, reflects 
great credit on the architect, and from the chaste- 
ness of the details, it 18 evident that the exte:nal 
featuies have been the 1esult of much atten- 
tion A gieater degiee of magnificence,” he adds, 
‘‘might have been obtained by keeping the base- 
ment of the principal front lowei, by adding to 
the magnitude of the oider,” and by a few modi- 
fications of othe: details 

Among the piivate edifices peitaining to Scot- 
land connected with the name of Robeit Adam, 
are, Hopetoun House, on the south bank of the es- 
tuary of the Forth, to which magnificent edifice he 
added the maceful wings, Melville Castle, on the 
banks of the Esk near Lasswade, which was by 
his ingenuity rende:ed a magnificent and appio- 
piiate feature in that part of the kingdom, Cul- 
zean Castle, on a bold promontory on the coast 
of Ayishie, where, with lus usual fertility of m- 
vention, the same architect has r1endered this seat 
of the maiquis of Ailsa a just 1esemblanco of a 
Roman villa as descuibed by Pliny, and last, but 
not least, Gosford House in East Lothian, pei- 
haps the most extensive and superb of modeiu 
Scottish stiuctuies, built by the earl of Wemyss 
from one of his designs Of Sion House, the 
mansion of the duke of Northumbeiland, in the 
county of Middlesex, the chief featmes of novelty 
are in the style of Spalatra and the Pantheon at 
Rome, but the interio1 allangements aie in every 
respect as good as can well be imagined Luton 
paik in Bedfordshne, the seat of the mai quis of 
Bute, 1s the most ciiginal of all his works, and 
although not in all iespects the happiest, may be 
considered—the facade especially—as designed in 
his best manner 
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ADAM, James, the brother of the preceding, 
held, at one period, the office of architect to his 
majesty Geoige III He was the designer ot 
Portland Phace, one of the noblest stieets in Lon- 
don, and died on the 17th Octobe, 1794. Fiom 
the two brothers the Adelphi Buildimgs in the 
Stiand derive their name, being their joint work 

ADAM, Wu1u1am, Right Hon , nephew of the 
two foregoing gentlemen, lo:d chief commissioner 
of the jury cout in Scotland, on ita fist introduc- 
tion there for the tial of civil causes, the son of 
John Adam of Blair Adam, and his wife Jean, the 
daughter of John Ramsay, Esq, was born 21st 
July 1751, OS He was cducated at Edinbuigh, 
Glasgow, and Oxford, and 1: 1773 was admitted 
a membe of the faculty of Advocates, but never 
practised at the Scottish bar In 1774 he was 
chosen MP fo. Gatton, in 1780 for Stramaer, 
&c , m 1784 for the Elgin bughs, and in 1790 
fo. Ross-shire At the close of oid Noith’s ad- 
ministi ation in 1782, in consequence of some family 
losses he became a baristei-at-law In 1794 he 
letned fiom pailament to devote himself to his 
profession In 1802 he was appointed counsel for 
the East India Company, and in 1806 chancellor ot 
the duchy of Cornwall In the same ycar he was 
1etuuned MP fo: Kincaidineshne, and in 1807, 
being elected both for that county and foi Kaui oss- 
shue, he pefened to sit for the forme In 1811 
he again vacated his seat for his p) ofessional duties 
Being now geneially esteemed a sound lawyei his 
practice mcieased, and he was consulted by the 
piince of Wales, the duke of York, and many of 
the nobility In the comse of his parlamentary 
caleel, in consequence of something that occuned 
in a discussion duimg the fust Ameitcan wa), he 
fought a duel with the late Mr Fox, which hap- 
puly ended without bloodshed, when the latte: 
joculanly 1emaiked, that had his antagonist not 
loaded tis pistol with government powder, he 
would have been shot Mi Adam genetally op- 
posed the politics of Mr Pitt In 1814 he sub- 
mitted to government the plan for trying ayvil 
causes by jury in Scotland In 1815 he was made 
a pitvy councilloi, and was appointed one of the 
baions of the Scottish exchequer, cliefly with 
the view of enabling him to introduce and estab- 
lish the new system ot trial oy jury im civil Cases 
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Jn 1816 an act of parliament was obtained, insti- 
tuting a separate jury court in Scotland, in which 
he was appointed lord chief commissioner, with 
two of the judges of the court of session as his 
colleagues He accordiugly relinquished his situ- 
ation in the exchequer, and continued to apply 
his energies to the duties of the jury court, ovei- 
coming, by his patience, zeal, and urbanity, the 
many obstacles opposed to the succesa of such an 
institution In 1830, when suffiuently oi ganized, 
the jury comt was, by anothe: act, transferred 
to the court of session, and on taking his seat on 
the bench of the latter for the fist time, addiesses 
were presented to him fiom the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, the Society of Wiiters to the Signet, and 
the Solicitors before the Supreme Couits, thank 
ing him foi the important benefits which the mntio- 
duction of trial by jury in civil cases had confered 
on the countiy In 1883 he retued from the 
bench, and died at luis house in Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh, on the 17th February 1839, in the 
89th year of lis agi 
Atte: his appointment to the presidency of the 
jury cout, he spent a gieat pat of his time at 
his paternal scat in Kimogs-shue  ** Flere,” says 
Lockhart, m his Life of Scott, ‘about Midsum- 
me: 1816, he 1eceived a visit fiom his nea 1ela- 
tion Willam Clerk, Adam Fergusson, his hered- 
tary friend and especial favomite, and then life- 
long intimate, Sx ott 
fo. two or three days, in the cow se of which the 
were all so mach delighted with thei host, and he 
with them, that it was resolved to re-assemble the 
pauty with a few additions, at the same season of 
every following year This was the origin of the 
Blau-Adam club, the 1egula1 members of which 
wee in number nine, viz , the four aleady named, 
—the chief commissione:’s son, Admiral Su 
Chutes Adam, hig son-in-law, the late Mr An- 
stiuthe: Thomson of Chaileton, in Fiteshue, Mr 
‘Thomas Thomson, the deputy register of Scot- 
land, Ins biothe:, the Rev John Thomson, minm- 
ster of Duddingstone, one of the first landscape 
painters of lis time, and the Right Hon Sn Sam- 
uel Shephaid, who became chief baron of the 
court of exchequer in Scotland, shortly afte: the 
thud anniveisary of this brotherhood They usu- 
ally contiived to meet on a Fiidav, spent the 
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Saturday in a ride to some scene of historical in- 
terest within an easy distance, enjoyed a quiet 
Sunday at home,—‘ duly attending divine worship 
at the Kuk of Cleish (not Cleishbotham)’—gave 
Monday morning to another antiquatian excursion, 
and returned to Edinburgh in time for the courts 
of Tuesday From 1816 to 1831 inclusive, Sir 
Walter was a constant attendant at these meet- 
ings” It was during one of these visits to Blan- 
Adam that the idea of ‘The Abbot’ had fist a1isen 
in Scott’s mind, and it was at his suggestion that 
the chief commissione: commenced a little book 
on the improvements which had taken place on his 
estate, which, unde: the title of ‘ Blair-Adam, 
fiom 1738 to 1834,’ was privately printed for his 
own family and intimate fiends “It was,” says 
the Judge, ‘‘on a fine Sunday, lying on the grassy 
summit of Bennaity, above its craggy brow, that 
Sn Walter said, looking fiist at the flat expanse of 
Kinioss-shiie (on the south side of the Ochils), 
and then at the space which Blair-Adam fills be- 
tween the hill of Diumglow (the highest of the 
Clewh hills) and the valley of Lochore— What 
an extraordinary thing it 1s, that here to the noith 
90 little appears to have been done, when there are 
so many pioprietois to work upon it, and to the 
south, here 18 a district of countiy entuely made 
by the efforts of one family, in thice generations, 
and one of them amongst us in the full enjoyment of 
what has been done by his two predecessors and 
himself! Blar-Adam, as I have always heard, 
had a wild, uncomely, and unhospitable appeai- 
ance, befoie its improvements were begun = It 
would be most curious to record in wiiting its o11- 
ginal state, and trace its gradual progiess to ite 
present condition ’” Lockhait adds, ‘upon this 
suggestion, enforced by the approbation of the 
other members present, the president of the Blair- 
Adam club commenced ar: anging the materials for 
what constitutes a most instructive as well as en- 
tertaiming history of the agricultural and arboui- 
cultural piogiess of his domains in the course of a 
hundred years, unde: his grandfather, his father 
(the celebrated aichitect), and himself And Sir 
Walte: had only suggested to his fiiend of Kin- 
108s-shire what he was resolved to put mto prac- 
tice with regard to his own improvements on 
Tweedside, for he began at precisely the same 
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period to keep a regular journal of all lis rmal 
transactions, under the title of ‘S)lva Abbotsfo:d- 
iensis'" (See Lockha; t's Life of Scott, chapter 50 ) 

Mr Adam was a personal friend of George IV , 
and at one period held a confidential office in the 
royal household at Cailton House, when the latter 
was prince regent He maried in 1777 a daugh- 
ter of the tenth Loid Elphinstone, and had a 
family of several sons viz John, long at the 
head of the council in India, who died in 1825, 
Admural Sir Chailes, MP one of the loids of 
admnalty, and goveino: of Greenwich Hospital , 
died in 1854, Wilham George, an eminent king’s 
counsel, afte:waids accountant - general in the 
court of Chancery, who died 16th May 1889, thiec 
months afte: his father, and the Right Hon Gen- 
eial Sir Fiedevick, who distinguished himself in 
the Penmsula war, held a command at Waterloo, 
where he was wounded, was afterwards high com- 
missione: of the Jonman islands, and subsequently 
goveino: of Madias, died 17th Augnst 1853 A 
younge: son died abroad 

ADAM, ALEXANDER, an cninent scholar, and 
autho: of a standaid work on ‘Roman Antiqui- 
ties,’ was born at Coats of Bui gie, in the parish of 
Raffoid, county of Elgin, on the 24th June, 1741 
(Coates 01 Cots, meaning a house o1 enclosure for 
sheep ) His parents, who rented a small fin, 
were m humble cucumstances, and, Iihe many of 
his countrymen who have afte: wards 1atsed them- 
selves to distinction, he ieceived the first part of 
his education at the paiish school [Hus constant 
application to his book mduced his father to have 
him taught Latin Before he was sixtcen, he 
had borrowed, from a clergyman m the neigh- 
bourhood, a copy of Tivy m the small Elzevir 
edition, and we are told used to 1ead it before 
daybreak, dwimg the mornings of winte:, by the 
heht of splinters of bogwood dug out of an ad- 
jomimg moss, not having an opportunity of doing 
so at any othe: penod of the day In 1757 he 
endeavoued, but without success, to obtam a 
buisary o1 exhibition at King’s college, Abeidcen 
In 1758, a relative of his mother, the Rev Mn 
Watson, one of the mmusteis of the Canongate, 
Edinburgh, advised him to 1emove to that city, 
‘povided he was prepaied to enduic every haid- 
slup for a season ,” and haidslups of « severe na- 
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ture he did endure, but nothing contd deter him 
fiom the pusuit of knowledge Though Mr 
Watson’s influence he obtained free admussion to 
the lectures of the different piofessors, with, of 
course, access to the college hbrary, and while 
attending the classes, 1t appears that all his income 
was only the sum of one guinea pe: quarte1, which 
he received fiom Mr Alan Maconochie, afterwards 
Loid Meadowbank, for bemg his tutor At this 
time he lodged in a small 100m at Restalrig, for 
which he paid fompence a-weck His breakfast 
consisted of oatmeal porridge with small beer, and 
his dinner was often no more than a penny loaf 
and a dimk of wate: Afte: about eighteen 
months of close study, at the eaily age of nincteen 
he was fortunate in being elected, on a compaia- 
tive trial of candidates, head maste: of Watson’s 
Hospital, where he continued to impiove himself 
in classical knowledge, by a careful perusal of the 
best authois 
this office, on becoming piivate tuto: to the son of 
Mi Kuncaid, subsequently lod provost of Edin- 
bugh In April 1765 he was, by that gentleman’s 
influence, appointed assistant to Mi Matheson, 
1ecto: of the high school, whose incieasing infir- 
mities compelled Inm to1etue, on a small annuty, 
paid principally fiom the class-fees, and on the 
8th June 1768 he succeeded him as iector He 
now devoted himself assiduously to the duties ot 
his school, and to those literary and classical 1e- 


Thiee yeas afterwards he 1.esigned 


searches foi which he was so peculialy qualified 
To him the Ingh school of Edinburgh owes much 
of its reputation, and 18 entucly mdebted for the 
introduction of Greeh, which he effected in 1772, 
in spite of the opposition of the Senatus Academi- 
cus of the univeisity, who, consideling it an en- 
croachment on the Gieek chan, presented a peti- 
tion and 1emonstiance against it to the town 
Ilaving mtioduced 
into lus Class a new Latm giammat of his own 


council, but without success 


compiling, and 1ecommended its adoption in the 
othe: classes, instead of Ruddiman’s which had 
been heietofoie in use, a dispute arose between 
him and the unde: masteis, and the matter was 
1eferred by the magistrates of Edinbw gh, the pa- 
tions of the school, to Di Robeitson, the historian, 
puncpal of the univeisity, who decided in favour 
of Ruddiman’s The magistiates, in consequence, 
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issued an orde: in 1786 prohibiting the use of any | ‘‘ This man,” says Su Walter Scott, ‘was an ex- 


other grammar of the Latin language, but this, 
and a subsequent order to the same effect, Dr 
Adam disregarded, and continued to use his own 
rules, without being furthe: interfered with In 
1772 he had published the work in question, unde: 
the title of ‘The Principles of Latin and English 
Grammar ,’ the chief object of which was to com- 
bine the study of English and Latin giammar, so 
that they might illustrate each other, in oidei to 
avoid the inconvenience to pupils of learning Latin 
fiom a Latin grammat, before they understood 
the language One of the most active opponents 
of the new gramma: was Di Gilbert Stuart, who 
was telated to Ruddiman, and who inserted sev- 
eral squibs in the papers of the day against Adam 
and his wo1k, to the authoi’s gieat annoyance 

Tn 1780 the degiee of LL D was conferied upon 
M: Adam by the college of Edinburgh, chiefly at 
the suggestion of Principal Robeitson , and before 
his death, he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
grammar adopted in his own seminary Among 
the more celebrated of his pupils was Sn Walte 
Scott, who joimed the 1ector’s class at the high 
school in 1782. = It was fiom Di: Adam, he says, 
that he fist learned the value of the knowledge 
he had till then considered only as a buidensome 
task As he gained some distinction by his poetical 
versions fiom Hoiace and Virgil, the recto: took 
much notice of Scott, and when he began afterwards 
to be celebiated in the hterary world, Di 
nevel failed to 1emind him of hus obligations to 
him ‘The good old Doctoi,” says Su Walter, 
“ plumed himself upon the success of his scholars 
in life, all of which he neve: failed (and often 
justly) to claun as the creation, o1 at least the 
fiuits, of his ely instructions Tle remembecied 
the fate of ever) boy at his school, during the fifty 
yeas he had superintended it, and always tiaced 
them success o1 misfortunes, entuely to their 
attention or negligence when unde: his cae” 
One of the wnder-masters at the high school, a 
person of the name of Walham Nicol, the hero of 
Buins’ famous diinking song of ‘OQ Wilhe biew'd 
a peck o’ maut,” 1s said to have been encouraged 
by the magistiates of Edinbuigh to insult the 
person and authomty of Dr Adam, at the time 
of the famous dispute with him about his giammai 


Adam 
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cellent classical scholar, and an admirable convivial 
humouist (which latter quality recommended hun 
to the friendship of Burns), but worthless, drunken. 
and mhumanly cruel to the boys under his charge 
He carried his feud against the rector within an 
inch of assassination, for he waylaid, and knocked 
him down in the dark,” one night in the High 
School Wynd The iector’s scholais, at the im- 
tigation of the future autho: of Waverley, took a 
schoolboy’s revenge Exasperated at the outrage, 
the next time that Nicol went to teach the rec- 
tor’s class, they 1esolved on humbling him =“ The 
task,” says Mr James Mitchell, Sn Waltei's tutor 
at this time, “which the class had piesciibed to 
them was that passage in the Aineid of Virgil, 
where the queen of Caithage interrogates the 
court as to the stiange: that had come to hei ha- 
bitation— 


‘Quis novus hic hospes succcssit sedibus nostris ?’ 


Master Waltei having taken a piece of paper, in 
sciibed upon it these words, substituting vanus for 
novus, and pinned it to the tail of the master's 
coat, aud turned him into 1idicule by raising the 
laugh of the whole school against him " [Zockhart's 
Life of Scott | 

I) 
Antiquities,’ 
customs of the Romans, published in 1791, which 
was tianslated into various foreign languages, and 
which 18 now used as a Class-book in many of the 
English schools Foi this wok he got £600 In 
1794 appeared Ins ‘Summary of Geography and 
History,’ in one thick volume of 900 pages, having 
incieased to this size from a small treatise on the 
same subject, minted, for the use of his pupils, in 
1784 The least popula of his works 1s the ‘ Clas- 
sical Biogiaphy,’ published in 1800, and the last 
of his laboious and useful compilations was an 
abiidged Latin Dictionary, entitled ‘ Lexicon Lin- 
gue Latine Compendiarum,’ 8vo, which was 
published im 1805, and intended for the use of 
schools Dr Adam’s books are valuable auxiha 
ries to the student, fiom the mass of useful and 
classical information which they contam He had 
commenced a large: dictionary than the one pub- 
lished, but did not live to complete it. 


Adam's pincipal work was the ‘Roman 
01, an account of the manneis and 
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Having been seized in the high school with an 
apoplectic attack, he was conducted home, and put 
to bed, where he languished for five days, and, as 
death was appioaching, fancying himself, during 
the wanderings of his mind, with his pupils, he said, 
** But it grows dark, boys, you may go!” and al- 
most immediately expired, on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, 1809, at the age of 68 Possessed of an 
ardent and independent mind, and liberal in the 
extreme im politics, he took a gieat interest in the 
progress of the French Revolution, believing it to 
he the cause of libeity, and even went so far as to 
ntioduce political matters into his school, for 
which he was much censured at the time, and that 
by many of his fiiends, but afte: the first excite- 
ment had passed away, he soon iegained the 1e- 
spect even of those who had been most embittered 
against him He was universally regictted, and 
the magistiates of Edinburgh honowed his mem- 


oly by a public funeral His portiait by Rae- 


buin, taken shortly before his death at the desne 
of some of his old pupils, was placed in the libia- 
ty of the lugh school 


Annexed ts a woodcut of it 





“His features,” says his biographer, ‘t were 
regulai and manly, and he was above the middle 


size” le was twice mazued, and left a widow, 
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two daughters, and a son One of his daughters 

married a Dr Piout, and at one time resided in 

Sackville Street, London His son, Di Adam, for 

many years resided in Edinburgh —Henderson's 

Life of D1 Adam, Edin Monthly Mfag 1810 
The following 1s a list of his works 


The Pnneples of Latin and Enghsh Grammar Edin 


1772, 8vo | =7th Edit improved, 1809, 12mo 
A Summary of Geography and History, both Ancient and 
Modern, demgned chiefly to umte the Study of Classical 
Learning with that of General Knowledge Edin 1784, 8.0 
1794, 8vo = 1809, 8vo 
Roman Antiquities, or an Account of the Manners and 
Customs of the Romans, thew Government, Laws, Religion, 
&e Edin 1791, 8vo 
1807, &vu 
Geo aphical Index, contammg the Latin Names of the 
principal Countries, Cities, Rivers, and Mountains, mentioned 
in the Greek and Roman Classics, with the Modern Names 
subyoined, also, the Latin Names of the Inhabitants, being a 
Summary of the Ancint and Medan Geography Fd 
1795, Svo 
Classicil Biography, exlnbiting alphabetically the proper 
Names, with a short \ccount of the several Deities, Heroes, 
&ce mentioned in the ancient Classic Authors, and a more 
particular Deseniption of the most Distinguished Characters 
among the Romans, the whole being interspersed with Occa 
sional Explanations of Words and Phrascs, designed chiefly 
Edin 
} 


2d edit enlarged 1792, 8vo 


to contribute to the Hlustiation of the Latin Classics 
1800, 8vo 

Inctionary of the Fat longue I din 1805, &vo 
din 1815, &vo 


2d edit 
greatly unproved and enlarged 


ADAM, Rornrri, the Rev, BA author of 
‘The Religious World Displayed,’ was born in the 
paush of Udny, Abeicdeenshue, of poor but 1e- 
spectable pments, about the year 1770 


educated and took his degice of M A at Abei- 


lle was 


deen Ile was afterwards sent, by some persons 
interested in lis welfare, to St Edmund Hall, 
Oxford what he took the degiee of bachclon of 
laits Subsequently he was oidained deacon and 
priest by Di Beilby Portcus, bishop of London 
About the year 1801 he was appointed assistant 
to Di Abernethy Diummond of Hawthoinden, 
titular bishop of Glasgow, whom he succeeded as 
| mmister of Blackfiiars’ Wynd episcopal chapel, 
Edinbuigh = Te was also chaplain to the earl of 
Kelhe In 1809 he published an elaborate and 
comprehensive work im thee volumes, entitled 
‘The Religious World Displayed, o1 a View of the 
Four Giand Systems of Religion, Judasm, Pagan- 
ism, Chiistianity, and Mahomedanism, and of the 
Vaiious Denominations, Sects, and Parties in the 


Clnistian World = to which is subjoincd, a View 
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of Deism and Atheism ,’ which he inscribed to the 
memory of Bishop Diummond, foimeily senior 
minister of his congregation He was subsequently 
appointed to a chuich in the Danish island of St 
Croix, whee he was much annoyed by the Dan- 
ish authorities, and ultimately ordered to leave the 
wland His conduct met with the full approbation 
of our own governinent, and he proceeded to Den- 
mark to procure redress, which it appears he never 
obtaned Aftcr his retuin from Copenhagen to 
London, he accompamed the newly appointed 
bishop of Barbadoces to the West Indies in 1825, 
and was appointed inteiim pastor of the island of 
Tobago, where he died on the 2d July 1826 
ADAM, Scorvs, one of the doctors of the Soi- 
bonne, and a canon regular of the order of Pie- 
monstiatenses, flourished in the twelfth century 
He was both in Scotland, and educated in the 
monastery of Lindisfarne, o1 Holy Island, m the 
county of Dwham = He afterwards went to Paris 
and taught school divinity in the Sorbonne In 
Ing latter yens he became one of “the monks of 
Mehose” Ile afterwards 1etned to the Abbey 
of Dmham, where he wrote the Lives of St Co- 
lumbanus, and of some othe: monks of the sixth 
century, and also of David I) hing of Scotland 
He died in 1195) His works were pimted at 
Antwerp in folio, in 1659 —Brog Die 
ADAMSON, IIFni.y, « poet of the seventeenth 
contury, was the son of James Adamson, dean of 
guid m Perth in 1600, the year of the Gownte 
conapnacy, and provost of that city in 1610 and 
1611 He was educated for the chinch, and 1s 
ptated to have been a good classical scholai He 
wiote some Latin poems which are descuibed as 
being far above mediociity In 1638 he published a 
poem, in 4to, entitled ‘ Muses Thi cnodic, o1 Mu thfal 
Mournings on the Death of Mi Gall, with a desciip- 
tion of Perth, and an account of the Gow1y conam- 
racy,’ €e He was honomed with the approbation 
of Drummond of THawthornden, and appears, fiom 
the complimentary verses prefixed to his poems, 
to have been much respected for his talents and 
worth It was at the request of Ditmmond that 
Adamson published his ‘Muses Thienodie,’ after 
having resisted the solicitations of lis fi1ends to 
pint it) = The letter which the poet of Hawthorn- 
den wrote to him on the occasion, 1s dated Edin- 
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buigh, 12th July 1637 It was inserted in the 
introductory address to the reader, piefixed to the 
first edition, and contains the following passage 
“‘Wappie hath Perth been in such a citizen, not 
so other townes of this kingdome, by want of so 
diligent a seaicher and pieserve: of then fame 
fiom oblivion Some Muses, neithe: to them- 
selves noi to others, do good, nor delighting nor 
instracting Yours mform both, and longer to 
conceal them, will be, to wiong your Perth of hei 
dune honoms, who deserveth no less of you than 
that she should be thus blazoned and 1egistiate to 
posterity, and to defraud yourself of a monument 
Which, after you have left this transitory world, 
shall keep your name and memory to afte: times 
This shall be pregeived by the towne of Perth, for 
he: own sake first, and after for yours, for to her 
it hath been no little glory that she hath brought 
forth such a citizen, 80 eminent in love to her, so 
dear to the Muscs * Adamson died unmarried in 
1639 =A new edition of lis poem was published in 
1774, with illustiative notes, by James Cant, in 2 
The book 18 now scaice —Campbell’s 
Introduction to the History of Poetry in Scotland 
ADAMSON, Patrick, an eminent prelate and 
Latm poet, was born at Peith, March 15,1537 = Tis 
parents aie said to have been poo, but he :eceived 
a snfhciently liber u education, fiat at the gram- 
mar school of his native town, and afterwards at 
the univeisity of St Andiews, whee he studied 
plilosophy, and took his degree of maste: of arts 
lis name first appears in the diaies and chuich 
1ecords of the period, not as Adamson, but under 
the varieties of Coustaine, Cousting, Constan, Con- 
stant,and Constantine [See Bannatyne’s Journal, 
p 328, James Melville's Diary, pp 25 and 42 
Calderwood, vol 1 p 46, and The Booke oj 
the Unversall Kuk of Scotland, pp 2 and 23 ] 
His biographers state that on quitting the univei- 
sity he became a schoolmaste: at a village in Fife 
but on the meeting of the fist General Assembly, 
i December 1560, he was, unde: the name of Pa- 
tiick Constan, among those who were appoimted 
m St Andrews, “for miuisteimg and teaching ” 
[Caldenuovud, vol un p 46] Under the same 
name he was, in 1568, mimste: of Ceres, in Fife 
and was appointed a commissione) “to plant kirks 
fiom Dee to Ethan” (Jd p 2453 In the scv- 
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enth General Assembly, held at Edinburgh in 
June 1564, he preferred a request to be allowed 
to pass to France and other countries, “ for aug 
menting of his knowledge for a time,” but the 
Assembly unanimously refused his application, 
and ordamed that he should not leave his congie- 
gation, “ without speciall licence of the haill kirk ” 
(Booke of the Unwersall Kirk of Scotland, p 238 | 
Eaily in 1566, on the invitation of Sir James Mak 
gill of Rankeillor, clei k-register, he accompanied his 
eldest son, as tutor, to Fiance, where the latter was 
going to study the civil law, on which occasion he 
appears to have demitted himself of the office of the 
ministry On the 19th of June of that year, Mary 
queen of Scots was delivered of a prince, after 
waids James the Sixth, on which occasion Con- 
stunt or Adamson, then at Pais, wiote a Latin 
poem, styling the 1oyal infant “‘ Prince of Scotland, 
England, Fiance, and Ireland,” which so offended 
the French government that he was imprisoned foi 
six months Qneen Mary heiself, and several of 
the nobility, mteiceded for Ins hibeation On 
regaining lus fiecdom he proceeded with his pupil 
to the universities of Poitiers and Padua, where 
he apphed himself to the study of the civil and 
canon laws On ther retuin fiom Italy, they 
visited Geneva, and hee, fiom his intercourse 
with Beza, he imbibed the Calvinistic doctiines 
of theology Some time before thei 1¢etuin to 
Scotland they revisited Pas As well-known 
Piotestants, however, they found it dangerous to 
remain in the capital, and retued to Bom ges, 
wheie Constant concealed hmself fo1 seven 
months in an inn, the master of which, an old 
man 70 years of age, was, for harboning heretics, 
thiown from the roof of his own house and killed 
on the spot In this sepulchie, as he called it, he 
employed his time in composing a Latin poetical 
version of the Book of Job, and in wiiting m the 
same language a piece called the Tiagedy of He- 
10od—the latte: of which has neve: been published 
Before leaving France he was bold enough to pub- 
lish a Latin translation of the Confession of Faith, 
for which he obtained gieat ciedit 

At what period Constant 1eturned to Scotland 
does not appem, but it must have been previous 
tu 5th March 1571, for the Assembly which met 
at Edinburgh it that time earnestly desned him, 


Ce maaan) Are hemos tree eee eeneen aihutlltite mane sarin ae cmappcrtinth 


in consideration of the lack of ministers, to re 
enter the mimistrv He craved time till next As- 
sembly, which met on 6th August thereafter, to 
which he sent a written answer, complying with 
their request He had previously manied the 
daughter of a lawyer 

On the election of Mr John Douglas, rector of 
the university of St. Andrews, to the archbishop- 
ric of that diocese, on the 8th of February 1572, 
Constant 1s mentioned as having preached a ser- 
mon, and John Knox the discowse before the 
installation [Bannatyne] On this occasion he 
was not, as afte:waids alleged by his enemies, & 
candidate for that see Most of his biographers 
represent him ‘to have been in France at the period 
of the massacie of St Bartholomew, which occured 
on the 24th August of this yen (1572), but he had 
ecitainly ietuined to Scotland more than a yea 
before that event, and no mention is made of a 
second visit to that countiy Constant appears at 
this time to have enjoyed the friendship of Andiew 
Melville and of many of the mimusteis of Edin- 
bwgh Iie had been appointed minister of Pais- 
ley, and thiough tis mfluence with the regent 
Morton the valuable living of Govan, near Glas- 
gow, was in the year 1575 annexed to the univer- 
sity of that city, ‘the only good thing,” says the 
spiteful Jaines Melville, ‘he o: Moiton were ever 
known to have done" [Diary, p 42] In the same 
year he was named one of the commiussioncs of 
the General Assembly, for settling the polity and 
jurisdiction of the church, which, at that period of 
ecclesiastical transition, was episcopalian in its 
spnit and form, although the supreme authority 
in spnitual matters was placed in the General 
Assembly About this time he appears to have 
diopped the name of Constant, as he 1s ever after- 
wards called Adamson by contemporary writers 

In the course of 1576 Adamson was nominated, 
with Jolin Row and David Lindsay, to report 
the proceedings of the commissioners to the 1¢- 
gent Morton, who appomted him one of his chap- 
lnains In the same yea, on the death of Douglas, 
achbishop of St Andiews, Adamson, on the pie- 
sentation and recommendation of Morton, was 
advanced to the vacant archbishopiic _His eleva- 
tion to the archiepiscopal sce became the origi of 
all his misfortunes The General Assembly , having 
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generally acceded to the new views which Melville 
-ntroduced from Geneva as to the Presbytenan 
form of government for the church, sought to im- 
pose limitations on his powers, which were con- 
trary to the previous usage of the church and to the 
laws of the kingdom, to which restrictions, how- 
ever, Adamson from the outset and even before 
his installation declared, when questioned by that 
court, that he would not submit From the penod 
of his instalment, therefore, he was engaged, for 
several years, in almost perpetual altercation with 
the General Assembly ‘ Adamson,” says Bishop 
Keith, ‘‘did not 1eceive, for what we know, any 
ecclesiastical consecration ” ‘This, howevei, 1s 
incorrect From the acts of the Geneial Assembly 
threatening proceedings against his inaugurators, 
the chapter of St Andrews, we infer that he was 
installed by.a form of consecrition similai to that 
of his predecesso:, which, as formally settled by 
the Gencral Assembly with reference to that cere- 
mony, was the same as that of the superintendents, 
and of which Bannatyne details the formula, (p 
$21) 

In the General Assembly, which met at Edin- 
vurghin April, 1577, Adamson was cited to answer 
before some commissioners who had been appointed 
to examine him, and, m the inte, it was or- 
dered that he should be discharged fiom exeicis- 
ing his episcopal functions ‘till he should be ad- 
mitted by the Assembly ” [Calderwood’s Mistory, 
vol ui p 879] The same year he pubhshed a 
translation of the Catecingm of Calvin in Latin 
vcrse, for the use of the young prince (James VI ), 
which was much commended in England, Fiance, 
and the Netherlands, where he was aleady well 
known by his tianslation of the Confession of 
Futh In 1578 he was induced to submit himself 
to the General Assembly, but this did not long 
secure his tranquillity, for im the yea: following 
he was exposed to fiesh troubles In the record 
of the 38th General Assembly, which met at Stn- 
ling, 11 June 1578, as printed m ‘The Booke ot 
the Universall Kuk of Scotland,’ there are five 
pages blank, supposed, as marked in an old hand 
on the copy transcitbed, “to be paut of that which 
was toin out by Adamson B of St Andrews” 
Some after blanks are also pointed out [B of 
MTnversall Kirk, pp 180, 188, 208, 207, 388, foot- 


aed 


notes ] This, however, 1s as likely to have been 
done by another. The General Assembly which 
met at Edinburgh 7th July 1579, summoned him to 
answer to five seveial charges, three of which were 
for voting in parliament without a commission 
from the Assembly, for giving collation of the vi- 
carage of Bolton, and for opposing the policy ot 
the church in his place in pailiament = Finding it 
expedient to retire for a time to the castle of St 
Andrews, where he lived, as James Melville ex- 
presses it, ‘like a tod in his hole,” he was, in the 
year 1582, attacked with a grievous chronic dis- 
temper, from which, as he could get no relief fiom 
his physicians, he had 1ecouise to a simple reme- 
dy, administered by an old woman named Alison 
Pearson, which completely cured him Hus ene- 
mies now accused him of dealing with a witch, 
and applying to an emissary of the devil fo. means 
whereby to save his life The old woman herself 
was committed to the castle of St Andrews foi 
execution, but by the connivance of the aichbish- 
op she contiived to make her escape Four yeais 
thereafter, however, she was again apprehended, 
and burnt for witchcraft 

In the yea: 1583, King James visited St An- 
drews, when Archbishop Adamson preached befoie 
him with great approbation In his sermon, he 
inveighed, as Calde:wood expresses it, against 
the Presbytenan clergy, the lords 1eformers, and 
all their proceedings [Calderwood’s History, vol, 
un p 716] The doctimes which the archbishop 
avowed on this occasion 1ecommended him to the 
favom of the hing, who sent nm as his ambassa- 
do to the comt of Queen Elizabeth, where his 
object was twofold, namely, to 1ecommend thie 
hing his mastei to the nobility and gentry of Eng- 
land, and to obtain suppoit to the tottering cause 
of episcopacy m Scotland His eloquent seimons 
and address attiacted such numerous auditories, 
and excited such a high idea of the young king, 
that Queen Elizabeth’s jealousy was kindled, and 
she prohibited him fiom preaching while he 1e- 
mained in England In 1584 he was tecalled, 
and on his return to Edinburgh, he exe:ted him- 
self strenuously in support of King James’ views 
m favom of episcopacy He sat in the pailament 
held at Kdinburgh in the month of August of that 
year, and concuned m several laws which wera 
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enacted for establishing the king’s supremacy in 
ecclesiastical matters In the following yem he 
was appointed to vindicate these acts of parlia- 
ment, and his apology is inseited 1n Holinshed’s 
English Chronicle Mr James Melville gives a 
full copy of what he styles ‘“‘a Bull which the 
archbishop of St Andrews got of the hing as su- 
preme governo: of the kirk, wheieby he has power 
and authority to use his archiepiscopal office with- 
in the kirk and his diocese” [Drary, p 182 ] 

In April 1586, the provincial synod of Fife met 
at St Andrews, when Mr James Melville, as mo- 
deiator of the previous meeting, preached the 
opening sermon, in the course of which he de- 
nounced the archbishop to his face, and demanded 
that he should be cut off, fo. having devised and 
procured the passing of the late acts of pa: lament 
im 1584, which weie subversive of the Presbyte- 
tian discipline In his defence Adamson said that 
the acts were none of his devising, although they 
had his support as good and lawful statutes He 
then declined the jumusdiction of the court, and 
appealed from it to the king and pailiament, but 
neveitheless was formally excommunicated by 
the synod Jn 1eturn, he next day o:dered Mi 
Samuel Cunningham, one of his seivants, to piro- 
nounce the archiepiscopal exconimunication against 
Andrew Melville, James Melville, and others, 
with Andiew Hunter, mimste: of Carnbee, who 
had denounced the anathema of the synod against 
the aichbishop The proceedings of the synod 
being manifestly informal, the Gene1al Assembly, 
which met at Edinbingh im the following month, 
annulled the sentence of excommunication against 
lum, and reponed him to the same position which 
he had held before the meeting of the provincial 
synod of Fife The Melvilles being summoned 
before the king for their conduct m tlis harsh and 
vindictive tiansaction, were orde:ed to confine 
themselves, Andiew to lis native place during the 
[ Melville's 
Diary, p 165] The archbishop, besides his usual 
clerical duties, was required to teach public lessons 
in Latin within the Old college, and the whole uni- 
versity commanded to attend the same [Jind 
p 166] As archbishop of St Andiews he was 
ex officio chancello: of the university 
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famous French poet, beg in Scotland as ambas- 
sador from the king of Navarre, afterwards Henry 
IV of France, accompanied King James to St 
Andrews His majesty, desirous of hearing a 
lecture from Mr Andiew Melville, principal of St 
Mary’s college, gave him an hour’s notice of his 
wish Melville endeavoured to excuse himself, 
but his majesty insisting, he delivered an extem- 
pore discourse, upon the government of the church 
of Chiist, when he refuted the whole acts of par- 
hament which had been passed agamst the pies- 
byterian discipline On the following day an en- 
teitamment was given by the archbishop to the 
king and the Fiench envoy, when Adamson took 
Occasion to prehounce a lectine, to counteract that 
of Melville, his principal topics being the pie- 
eminence of bishops and the supremacy of kings 
Melville was present and took notes, and had no 
sooner returned to his college than he caused the 
bell to be rung, and an intimation to be conveyed 
to the hing that he intended to delve: another 
lecture afte: an interval of two hours On this 
occasion, besides the king, Du Baitas and Adam- 
son were present Avoiding all formal seference 
to the previous speech of the archbishop, Melville 
dexte:ously quoted from popish books, which he 
had brought with him, all Ins leading positions 
and arguments in favo of episcopacy When 
he had shown them to be plain popery, he pio- 
ceeded to :efute them with such force of 1cason that 
Adamson icmained silent, although he had pre- 
viously :equested permission fiom the king to de- 
fend Ins own douctisines The king, however, 
spoke for him, and after making some leained 
and scholastic distinctions, he concluded with 
commanding them all to respect and obey the 
archbishop The whole of this nanative, how- 
ever, 1¢ests upon the authority of James Melville, 
which, besides beng that of a prejudiced oppon- 
ent, 1s unfoitunately in othe: matters relative to 
Adamson found to be opposed to facts 1ecorded 
in the proceedings of the Chuich 

By the act of annexation passed in 1587 the see 
of St Andiews, with all the other church bene- 
fices in the kingdom, was annexed to the crown 
The revenues of the archbishopiic were thereafter 
bestowed on the duke of Lennox, by James VI, 


About the end of June 1587, M Du Bartng, the | excepting only a small pittance, reserved foi the 
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subsistence of Aichbishop Adamson In the fol- | expressive of his 1egret at the couse he had pur- 
lowing year he was exposed to a fresh piosecu- | sued, and desirmg to be restoied into the church 
‘This is not the same paper which afte: waids ap- 
peared unde: the title of ‘The Recantation of 
Mauster Patrick Adamsone,’ and which was pub- 
lished as a pamphlet in 1598 Some of the Epis- 
copal wiiteis are disposed to deny the genuine- 
ness of the latte:, and it is to be 1cgretted that 
the proofs of its genuineness are not more com- 
plete Adamson died on the 19th Febiuary 1592, 
and his death was speedily followed by the resto- 
ration of the presbyteitan form of church govern- 
ment in Scotland A colsection of his Latin poeti- 
cal translations fiom the Scriptures was published 
in a quarto volume in London in 1619, with his 


tion by the church, hasing been summoned for 
having, contraiy to an inhibition of the presbytery 
of Edinburgh, mained the Catholic earl of Huntly 
to the king’s cousin, the sister of the duke of Len- 
nox, without requiring the earl to subscribe the 
Confession of Faith although he had already sub- 
scribed ceitain articles which weie 1equued of him 
previous to the proclamation of the bans Adam- 
son on this occasion appeared by his procuiator, 
M: ‘Lhomas Wilson, (very likely his son-in-law,) 
who produced a testimonial of his sickness, sub- 
suuibed by the ductor who attended him and two 
| bales, but the memonial was not admitted as suf- 
| fisent The presbytery of St Andrews proceeded 
| against him in absence, deprived him of all ofhce 


Life by his son-in-law, Thomas Wilson, an advo- 
cate, unde: the title of Poemata Sacra Several 
m the church, and thieatened him with excom- | of his othe: poems are to be found in the Delite 
munication ‘The Assembly ratified the sentence | Poetarum Scotorum, tome 1, and in the Poetarum 
of the presbytery, and for this and othe: alleged | Scotorum Muse Sacra, tome 1 
c1imes he was deposed and again excommunicated Adamson’s chiacter has been much tiaduced 
In the beginning of 1589 he published the La- | by contempor uy writers, but by none more su 
than by Robcit Semple, a minor poet of that dav, 
who wrote a gioss and scious work professing 
to be his life, which he styled ‘A Legend of the 
Bischop of St Andiow’ Life’ Jt 1s thonght that 
this ‘legend’ had an effect on the king’s mind unfa- 


vouable to Adamson, but he fell more into dis- 


| 

| 

i 
| mentations of Jereniah, mn Latin verse, which he 
| dedicated to the hing in an addiess, complamnime 
' of the haish ticatment he had received The 
| same year he also published a Latin poetical 
| translation of the Apocalypse, and addiessed a 
| copy of Latin verses to lis myesty, deploring Ins 
| 

| 

| 

| 


distiese = ‘The unfortunate prelate had at one period | gr ice with his majesty afte: having been ‘put to 


’ 


stood so high in the 1oyal favour that James had | the horn,” m 1587, and ‘denounced rebel,” for 


condescended to compose a sonnet 1m commenda- | withholding their stipends fiom several ministeis 
tion of his puaphiase of the Book of Job, but; in Ins divcese, and “ foi not furnishing of two gal- 
times were altered, and the king paid no attention | lons of wine to the communion ” 
: to lis appeals In his need Adamson is said to 
have addiessed a letter to his forme: opponent, 
| Mi Andrew Melville, with whom he at one pe- 
nod lived on teams of good neighbowhood, but 


t 
opposite views in church government had long not 
! 
| 
| 
| 


The following addiess to his departing soul, 
wiitten by Adamson in Latin poetiy, in which he 
so much eacelled, is, says Di living, ‘as much 
superior to that of Aduan as Chiistianity 1s supe- 
Hor to Paganism ” 

only diiven them asunder, but rendered them bit- 

ter antagonists On receipt of lus letter contain- 
ing the sad disclosuie of lis destitute situation, 

Melville hastened to pay the archbishop a visit, 
' and besides procummg contibutions on Ins behalf 

tiom his biethren of the presby tery of St Andiews, 


Oammi! wendtus vit jactata procellis, 

J valu, pertasa gravis, nunc lubrica, tampus 

Re gue tibi, ct mundi invisis contemnere sordes 

Quippe parcns rerum eco te corpure clemcns 

Lvocat, et verbi crncitini gratia, coeh 

Pandit itar, pitrioque beatamn limuine sistet. 

continued for several months to support lum from SES Eps Crmetiiste Cee enee 
Jusitat felix pepe, wternuinque quirsce 

F xuviw cammis, cognato in pulvere vocem 

disease, the unfortunate pielite, in the year 1591, Angehcam expectent, somtu quo putro «Waser 


| 
| his own ptivate purse Reduced by poverty and 
sent to the Presbytery of St Andiews a paper F xaliet redivivum, et totum me tid reddet. 
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kece beata dies! nos agni dextera ligno 
Fulgentes crucis, et radiantes sanguine vivo 
Excipiet quam firma illic, quam certa capesses 
Gaudia, felices inter novus 1ncola cives' 

Alme Dens' Deus alme! et non effabile numen' 
Ad te unum et trinum, morbundo pectore anh« lo 


Besides the poems and translations already men- 
tioned, Archbishop Adamson wiote many things 
which were nevei published, among which may 
be mentioned Six books on the Hebiew Republic, 
vaiious translations of the Piophets into Latin 
verse, Prelections on St Paul’s Epistles to Timo- 
thy, various apologetical and funeral or ations, and 
a very candid histoiy of his own times 
The following 1s a list of ns published works 


Catechismus Latino Carmine Redditus, et in libros quatua 
digestus Idin 1581 12mo 

Poemata Sacra, cum alus Opusculis, et cum Vita eyus, a 
T Voluseno Lond 1619, 4to 

De Samo Pastoms Munere ‘Tiactatus cum Vita Auctum. 
per [h Volusenum JTond 1619, 4to 8vo 

Refut itio Libclh de Regunine Ecclesize Scoticana 
1620, 8v0 

Adamson Vita et Palinodia 1620, 4to 

Genethhacon J icobi VI Regis Scotiv, Anglie I Carmme 
Amst 1637, 80 Inter Poct Scot vol 1 p 13 

%ec tation of Mi Patrick Adamson, somctime Archbishop 
of St Andiews in Scotlande lo whuch 18 added, Ins Life in 
[atm 1598, 8v0 

Samons 1623, 8v0 
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AGN1 W, the name of an ancient family in Wigtonslnre, the 
head of which was constable of the castle of I ochnaw, and 
hereditary sheriff of that county See locunaw 


AIDAN, the greatest of all the kings of the 
Scots of Daliuad, a kingdom which formed what 1s 
now Argyleshue, was the son of Gabian, 01 Gav- 
lan, and succeeded to the thone in 575, on the 
death of his cousin, Conal I He 1e1gned twenty - 
four yeais, according to the celebrated Duan, a 
Gaclic poem supposed to have been written by the 
couit-bard of Malcolm the third, o1 thuty-four by 
the old lists Duncan the son of Conal seems to 
have contested the kingdom with him, but he was 
defeated and slain in battle at a place called Loro 
in Kintyre Pinkerton thinks that the Duan dates 
the commencement of his reign from his unction 
as king, which Columba long defeied, having a 
preference fo. Aidan’s biother Eogenan or Eugain 
The Duan calls him ‘‘ Aidan of the extended ter- 
tito1ies,” and he certainly carned the Dalriadic 
power to a height from which 1t eve: after declined, 
till Kenneth II ascended the Pictish throne im 
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886, and united the Picts and the Scots In 579 
the battle of Ouc against Aidan 1s mentioned in 
the annals of Ulster, and in 581 the battle of Ma- 
nan, (O’Flaherty says, the Isle of Mann,) in which 
he was victor He also conquered in the battle of 
Miatho.um, or Lethiigh, in 589 In the following 
yea: he was at the famous council of Drumkeat in 
the diocese of Deriy in Ulstei, consisting of kings, 
peeis, and cleigy, summoned by Aid, king of Ire-, 
land, m which council Aidan procured the remis- 
ston of all homage due by the kings of Dalriad to 
those of Iheland In 594 Aidan’s brother Eugain 
died In 603, Aidan, who is styled by Bede, ‘ the 
king of the Scots who inhabited Britain,” marched 
against Ethelfifa, king of Noithumbria, “ with an 
immense and stiong aimy,” but was conquered. 
and fled with a few ‘* Fo:asmuch as,” says Bede, 
‘‘m the most famous place which ts called Degsa- 
stone, almost all his amy was cut to pieces In 
which fight also Theobold, biother of Ethelfiid, 
with all that army which he himself commanded, 
was killed” The place where this disastrous bat- 
tle was fought is now unknown, but it 1s conjec- 
tured by Bishop Gibson to have been Dalston near 
Carlisle, o: as Bishop Nicolson supposes, Dawston 
nea Jedbuigh Aidan died in 605, in Kintyre, 
it an advanced age, and was buried at Kailcheran, 
where no hing was ever buried before If the 
date of his death be conect, he reigned just thuty 
yeais Ife was succeeded by his son Achy, or 
Achaius, o1 Eochoid-buidhe (Eochy the yellow) 
who 1¢igned for seventeen years Another son, 
He had several 
his biothe: Brandubius was king 


Conan, was diowned in 622 
youngel sons 
of Lemster —See Pinkerton’s Enqury, vol 2 page 
118, and J2ttson’s Annals of the Caledonans, Picts, 
and Scots, vol 2, page 89 

AIDAN, bishop of Lindisfaine, or Holy Island, 
in the seventh century, was originally a monk in 
the monastery of Iona, and is said by some to 
have been a native of Iheland By tis zeal, a 
large portion of the northern pat of England was 
converted to Cluistiamity In 634, when Oswald 
became king of the Angh of Noithumbe:land, he 
sent to Scotland fo. a mussionary, to instruct hig 
subjects in the doctiines and duties of Chiuistianity 
Aidan was accoidingly consecrated a bishop, and 
sent to the comt of Oswald, and by his advice, 


AIDAN | 








AIKMAN 


the episcopal see was removed from Yok, where 
it had been fixed by Giegoiy the Great, to Lin- 
disfarne, a peninsula adjoining the Northumbrian 
coast, by a narrow isthmus, called also Holy 
Island, because it was chiefly inhabited by monks 
Here Aidan exercised an extensive julisdiction 
and preached the gospel with great success, de- 
riving encouragement and assistance in his labow 
from the condescending seivices of the king him- 
self On Oswald being killed in battle, Aidan 
continued to govern the chuich of Northumbet- 
Jand under his successois, Oswin and Oswy, who 
1eigned jointly The following extiaoidinary in- 
stance of the bishop's liberality to the poor is 1e- 
lated Having received a present fiom King Os- 
win of a fine horse and 11ch housings, he met with 
a beggar, and dismounting, gave him the horse 
thus caparisoned When the king expressed some 
displeasure at this singular: act of humanity, and 
the slight put upon his favour, Aidan quaintly but 
forcibly asked, ‘* Which do you value most, the 
son of a mare, o1 the son of God?”—the king fell 
upon his knees and enticated the bishop’s foigive- 
ness = ‘I'he death of Oswin so much affected him, 
that he survived him only twelve days, and died 
im August 1651 Ile was buted in the church of 
Lindisfarne 





AIKMAN, a aurname, beng the same as Oakman = An 
onk tree was carried in the arms of persons of this surname 
and the family of Aikman of Catrney had tor crest an oak 
trea proper 


AIKMAN, Witiram, an eminent painter, the 
son of William Aikinan of Cairney, advocate, by 
Margaret, thud sister of Su John Clerk, of Penny - 
cuk, Baronet, was bon 24th October 1682 He 
was intended by his fathe: for the law, but the 
bent of his own mind early led him to painting as 
a profession In 1707, after selling off his patei- 
nal estate, he went to Rome, where he spent three 
years in studying the gieat masters, and 1eturned 
to his native countiy im 1712, having also visited 
Constantinople and Smjina_ At first his man- 
ner was cold, but it afterwards became soft and 
easy He was paiticulaily happy in giving grace- 
ful airs and genteel likenesses to the ladies whose 
puitraits he painted In 1728, bemg patronized 
by John, duke of Argyle, he was induced to settle 
as a portrait-painte: in London, where he further 
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improved his colouing by the study of Sir Godfrey 
Knellei’s woiks His taste and genius intioduced 
him to the acquaintance and friendship of the duke 
of Devonshire, the earl of Burlington, Sir Robert 
Walpole, Sir Godfiey Kneller, and others Fo: 
the earl of Builington, he painted a large picture 
of the royal family, which his death prevented 
him fiom finishing It 18 now in possession of the 
duke of Devonsmre Aikman maried Marton, 
daughter of Mr Lawson of Cairnmun, county of 
Peebles, by whom he had an only son, John He 
died 4th June, O S 1731, in his 49th year His 
1emains, with those of his son, who predecease | 
him about 81x months, were :emoved to Edinburgh, 
and interred together in the Greyfriars’ chuich- 
yaid An epitaph, by his friend Mallet the poet 
was inscribed on his tomb Several of his portiaits 
ge in the possession of the dukes of Hamilton, 
Aigyle, Devonshne, and others He numbeied 
among his fiends Allan Ramsay, who wrote a 
pasto:al farewell to him on his departuie for Lon 
don, Somriville, the author of the Chase, and 
Thomson, the autho: of the Seasons, who, as well 
as his friend Mallct, wrote elegiac veises on his 
death Mallet’s epitaph has been long effaced 
Thomson’s poem on his death closes with the fol 
lowing lines 
“A frend, when dead, 1s but remov'd from sight, 

Sunk in the lustre of eternal night, 

And when the parting storms of life are o'er, 

May vet rejoin us on a happier shore 

As those we love decay, we die in part, 

String after string 1s severed from the heart, 

Lill loosen’d life, at last but breathing clay, 

Without one pang 18 glad to fall away 

Unhappy he who latest feels the blow 

Whove eyes have wept o’er every frend laid low, 

Dragg’d ling’ring on from partial death to death, 

Till dying, all he can resign 1s breath ” 

Aikman was also intimate with Pope, Swift, 
Arbuthnot, Gay, and most of the wits of Queen 
Anne’s days His style bears a close resemblance 
to that of Kneller In the dyke of Tuscany’s col- 
lection of the portraits of painters done by their 
own hands, will be found that of Aikman, m the 
ducal gallery at Florence —Cunningham's Lwwes of 
Painters 


AILSA, marquis of, a title borne by the ancient fanuly ot 
Kennedy, earls of Cassis, conferred in 1881, and taken from 
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the “‘ craggy ocean pvrainid,” Ailsa Craig, in the mouth of the 
fmth of Clyde, which 1s the property of that family See 
CAssILi18 earl of, and KENNEDY 


AINSLIE, Rosert, wniter to the signet, the 
friend and correspondent of Robert Burns, was 
born 18th January 1766 He was the eldest son 
of Mr Aunslie of Darnchester, residing at Beiry- 
well, near Dunse, the land agent for Lord Douglas 
in Beiwickshne He served his apprenticeship 
with Mr Samuel Mitchelson, in Carrubhe’s close, 
Edinburgh, who was a great musical amateur, 
and in whose house occuried the famous * Haggis 
scene” desciibed by Smollett in Humphiey Clink- 
er In the spring of 1787, when he had just com- 
pleted his twentieth year, Burns bemg at that 
time in Edinburgh, he was fortunate enough to 
make his acquamtance, and in May of that yea, 
he and the poet went upon an excursion together 
into Berwickshire and Teviotdale, when He ntio 
duced Burns at his father’s house, and the recep- 
tion he received from the family 1s pleasantly re- 
feried to, in his gifted companion’s memoranda on 
this tom In 1789 Ainslie passed writer to the 
signet He afterwards visited Burns at Ellisland, 
when the poct gave him a manuscript copy of Tam 
O'Shanter, which he presented to Sir Walter Scott 
He maruiied a lady named Cunningham, the daugh 
te: of a colonel in the Scots Brigade in the Dutch 
service, by whom he had a numerous family, of 
whom only two daughters survived him He had 
two brotheis, and one sister, the latte: of whom, 
whose beauty was highly spoken of by Burns, died 
before tim = One of his biothers, Douglas, suc- 
ceeded his father as land agent, and the other, 
Sir Whitelaw Ainslie, 1s known as the author of an 
elaborate book on the Mateia Medica of India, 
where he for many } eats held the situation of medi- 
cal superintendent of the southern division of India, 
fo. which work he was knighted by Wilham IV 
Mr Aunshe died on the 1ith Apnm! 1888 He was 
the author of two religious little works, ‘A Father’s 
Gift to his Children,’ and ‘ Reasons for the Hope 
that is im Us,’ the latte: comprising many of the 
evidences for the truth of Christianity He was 
also a contributor to the Edinburgh Magazine, and 
others of the periodicals, for forty years previous 
to his death His disposition was kind and bene- 
volent, his manners affable and frank and his 


conversation cheertul and abounding in anecdote 
Many of Burns’ lette:s to him will be found in the 
poet’s printed correspondence —Obstwary at the 
tsme —Personal recollections 


Arer1s, earl of, a title possessed by a family of the name 
of Ogilvy, hneally descended from Gilbert, third son of the 
first thane of Angus, who fought at the battle of the Standard 
in 1188, and obtained from William the Lion the lands of 
Powne, Ogilvy, and Kyneithin, when, as was customary in 
those days, he assumed the name of Ogilvy from his barony 

In 1392 Sir Walter Ogilvy of Wester Pownie and Auchter- 
house, sheriff of Angus, was slain with sixty of his followers, 
at Gasklune near Blairgowrie, in endeavouring to repel an in- 
cursion of the clan Donnochy, or sons of Duncan (the clan 
now called Robertson) who had burst down upon the low 
country from the Grampian mountains 

Among the slain at the battle of Harlaw in 1411, was Ins 
eldest son, ‘the braye lord Ogilvy, of Angus sheriff-principal ” 
See OaiLvy, surname of 

Sir Walter Ogilvy, knight, the second son, was in 1425 
constituted lord high treasurer of Scotland In 1430, he 
became master of the royal household In the following year 
he was appointed a commissioner for renewing the truce with 
kngland In 1434 he attended the princess Margaret into 
France, on her marnage with the dauphin By an order from 
the king he erected the tower or fortalive of Eroly or Aurly 
in Forfarshire, into a royal castle He marned Isabel dk 
Durward, heiress of Lintiathen, by whom he acquned that 
barony He died in 1440, leavingtwosons From Suir Walter 
the younger, sprang the earls of Findlater and Seafield, and 
the lords of Banff, see BANFF, FivpLATER, and SEAFIFLD 

The elder son, Sir John Ogilvy, knight, of Iintrathen, was 
succeeded by his eldest son Sir James Ogilvy of Aurhe, am- 
bassador from Scotland to Denmark in 1491 By James IV 
he was created, 28th April of that year, a peer of parhament 
by the title of lord Ogilyy of Airhe James, the seventh lord 
Ogilvy, for his loyalty and faithful services to Chailes I, was 
on the 2d April, 1639, created earl of Aiki rE, ALYTH, and Lin- 
TRATHFN He distinguished nm If in the campaigns of the 
marquis of Montrose, 1u particular at the battle of Kilsyth in 
1645 Nimmo, 1 his history of Strhngshire, states, that at 
the commencement of that engagement, a thousand High- 
landers nm Montrose’s army, without waiting for orders, 
marched up the hill to attack the enemy Lhough displeas d 
with their rashness, Montrose despatched a strong detachment 
to their assistance, under the command of the earl of Arrlie, 
whose arrival not only preserved this resolute corps from be- 
ing overpowered by a superior force, but obliged the Covenant- 
ers to retreat This was the most complete victory Montrose 
ever gained. ‘The loss on his side was small, only seven or 
eight persons having been slain, three of whom were Ogilvies, 
relations of the family of Airhe 

James, the second earl, was taken pnsoner at Phihphangh, 
and sentenced to death, but escaped from the castle of St 
Andrews, the night before the day of his intended execution, 
in the clothes of his sister 

David the third earl had two sons, the eldest, James, 
lord Ogilvy, having engaged m the rebellion of 1715, waa 
attainted of high treason He was afterwards pardoned, 
but, dying without issue, he was succeeded by his brother, 
John, fourth earl His son David, lord Ogilvy, jomed Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, at Edinburgh, 1n 1745, with six hun- 
dred men, chiefly of his own name and family He also was 
attainted of Ingh treason, but escaped to France where he 
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had the command of a Scotch regiment in the service of the | Robert Burclav Allardce, Esq of Unie and Allardyce, who 
French king, called Ogilvy’s regiment Having obtained a | died in 1855 See Menrerrn 


free pardon, he returned to Scotland in 1783, and died in 1808 

The title was for some time in abeyance Walter Ogilvy, 
Esq of Aurhe, Lord Ogilvy's son, styled the seventh earl, as- 
sumed the title in 1812, but it was not restored till May 
1886, when his son David was confirmed 1m it by act of par- 
hament 

Airlie enstle, ‘the bonnie house of Anhe” of Scottish 
song, once the chief residence of the family, was destroyed, 
with Forthur, another of their seita, by the marquis of A1- 
gyle, m consequence of an order of the committee of estates, 
in 1640 The place had been regarded as almost impregna- 
ble by natuie, and had already, under Lord Ogilvy, eldest 
son of the proprietor, successfully 1eisted an attack made by 
the earls of Montrose and Kinghoin, but on the approach of 
Argyle m 1641, with 5,000 inen, the garrison fled, leaving 
the furtriss an easy prey to the Covenanters, who set 1t on 
fire, and reduced 1t to ashes, Argyle himself, according to 
tradition, having taken a haminer and assisted in the demo- 
lition of the doorways and hewing of the stone work, till he 
was completely fatigued ‘Lhe modern house of Airlie, erect- 
ed upon the ruins of the old castle, 1s a beautiful mansion, 
most picturgsquely situated upon a peninsulated rock, at the 
point where the nver Melgam forms a junction with the Isla 
A fragment of the old castle remains, consisting of an old 
strong gateway and part of a tower 


AirrH, @ dorinant earldom in the peerage of Scotiand, for- 
merly possessed by a branch of the noble family of Graham 
conferred in 1633 on William, seventh earl of Menteith, de- 
scended from Sir Patrick Graham of Kincardine, the brother of 
Sir John the Graham, the faithful compamon and ‘nght 
hand” of Wallace, who was slain at the battle of Falkirk 
Sir Patrick had previously fallen at Dunbar The grandson 
of the latter, Su David Graham, styled m a royal charter, 
witnessed by him in 1860, of Old Montrose, was the ancestor 
of the dukes of Montrose of the name of Graham See Mon- 
TRosE, dukes of and GRAHAM, surname of His only son, 
Sir Patnck Giaham, styled Dominus de Dundaff et Kincardine, 
acted a distinguished part wn the reigns of David Bruce and 
Robert 1I The eldest son of the litter, by a second mar- 
nag, Sir Patrick Graham of Eheston and Kuipont, maried 
Eupheme, the sole huress of Prince David Stewart, eail of 
Strathearn, and acquired that tithe He was killed nea Crieff 
m 1418, by the steward of Stiathearn, Sir John Drummond, 
of Concraig His son Malhise was by James I im Sept 1427 
created earl of Mente:th or Monteith in heu of Strathearn 
His descendant and representative William, seventh eal of 
tlus line, having attempted to resume the earldom of Strath- 
earn, was by Charles I deprived both of 1t and the earldom 
of Menteith , but to compensate lim for the loss, he created 
him earl of Airth, as already mentioned, with precedence 
equal to what he had enjoyed as eml of Menteith, in which 
earldom he was afterwards remstated Kilpont was the ba- 
ronial tith of the family It seems to have becn selected as 
marking their descent from the stem of Kincardine, subse- 
quently Montrose The tower of Airth, in Stirlingshire, 1s 
famous for an assault made upon it by Sir Wilham Wallace, 
when held by an Fnghsh gariison, whom ho put to the sword 
The square tow which makes a part of the present house of 
Airth, upon tho west, 1s said to be the same mn which that 
bloody exploit was performid [Nenmo's History of Str- 
lingshire—Stn ling’s edition, 1817, page 170] ‘Lhe title of 
earl of Aurth has been dormant since the death of Wilham, 
second ear of Airth and Menterthin 1694 It was claimed by 
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AITKEN, Joun, for some time editor of Con- 
stable’s Miscellany, was born on 25th March 17938, 
in the village of Camelon, Stirlingshire His first 
situation was in the East Lothian bank, and soon 
after he was sent to the banking office of Mr Paik, 
Selkuk, biother of Mungo Park the traveller, 
where he remained for several years Hie was 
afterwards appointed teller in the East Lothian 
bank, where he had formerly been He sub- 
sequently removed to Edinburgh, and became a 
bookseller Having early displayed a predilection 
fo. hterature, he now resolved to follow the bent 
of his mind, and commenced editing ‘The Cabi- 
net,’ an elegant selection of pieces in prose and 
verse, thiee volumes of which were published 
The taste and judgment evinced in this publica 
tion recommended him to M1 Archibald Consta- 
ble, as the fittest person to undeitake the editor- 
ship of his Miscellany , and though for a time 
the failure of Messis Constable and Company 
postponed the publication, when the work at last 
appeared, it was unde: Mr Ajtken’s manage- 
ment On the death of Mi Constable, he, in con- 
junction with Mr Henry Constable and Messrs 
Hurst, Chance, and Company, J ondon, purchased 
the woik, and continued editor till 1831 when 
some new arrangements rendered his 1¢ctirement 
necessary ITJe afterwaids became a piinte: on 
hig own account, with some prospect of success , 
but having caught cold, which produced erysipelas 
in the head, he died on the 15th of Febinary 1888, 
in the 89th year of his age, leaving a widow and 
four children Mr Aitken wrote a few meces of 
poetiy of uncommon beauty and sensibility , of 
these, perhaps the most touching 1s the addiess to 
his children, picefixed to the third series of the 
Cabinet —Odituary at the time 

Arron,—for the ongin of the name of Aiton, see AYION 

AITON, Witu1aM, styled the Scottish Linnaeus, 
was born in 1731, at a village near Hamilton 
Going to England in 1754, he was employed as an 
assistant im the Physic gaidens at Chelsea, under 
Philp Miller, the supeiintendent, on whose recom- 
mendation he was in 1759 appomted head gai- 
dene: to the Royal botanical garden at Kew, and 
became a great favourite with George ITI In 
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1783 he obtamed also the appointment of super- 
intendent of the pleasure-grounds at Kew He 
introduced a number of improvements into the 
Royal gardens, and formed there one of the best 
collections of rare exotic plants then known, a 
catalogue of which, with the title, Hortus Kewensis, 
was published in 1789 1n 8 vols 8vo, containing 
in enumeration of between five and six thousand 
species, with thirteen plates He died in 17983, 
of a schirrus in the liver, and his son, William 
Townsend Aiton, was nominated by the king him- 
self his successor 
Mr Aiton’s publications aie 


Hortus Kewensis or a Catalogue of the Plants cultivated 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, iJlustrated with J n- 
gravings Lond 1789, 3 vols 8vo : 

New Fdition enlarged Lond 1810-15, 5 vols 8.0 

An Epitome of 2d edit Lond 1814, 8vo 





ALBANY, duke of, a title formerly given to a prince of the 
blood-royal of Scotland,—Albany, Albion, or Albinn, being 
the ancient Gaelic name of North Britain, and until the 
time of Crsar the original appellation of the whole island 
The Scottish Highlanders denommate themselv¢s ‘Gael Al- 
binn,’ or Albinnich, or Albainach The name Albany 18 evi- 
dently derived from the Pictish word Alban, “ the supenor 
height,” and 1s now applied to the extensive mountamous dis- 
trict, comprising Appin and Glenorchy in Argyleshire, Athol 
and Breadalbane in Perthshire, and a part of T ochaber in 
Inverness-shire ‘The title of duke of Albany was first con- 
ferred on the regent Robert, earl of Iife, son of Robert IT 
Since the Union, 1t has always been borne by the king’s sec- 
ond son, by creation, and wis Jast held, as a secondary title, 
by the late duke of York, son of George III The Instory 
of Scotland mentions four dukes of Albany who made a 
figure in their time, whom, In consequence of their ration 
to the royal family of Scotland, we insert here, rather than 
under the family name of Stuart 


ALBANY, Rosrrt, first duke of, the thid 
son of Robert II the fist of the Stuarts, by his 
first wife, Elizabeth, daughte: of Sir Adam Mure 
of Rowallan in Ayishire Ile was born in 1339 
He obtained the earldom of Menteith by his mar- 
nage with Margaret, countess of Menteith, and 
afterwards in 1371 that of Fife, on the resignation 
of that earldom into the king’s hands 1n his favour 
hy Isobel, countess of Fife, the widow of his eld- 
est biother Walter, who had died young, without 
issue He was accordingly thereafter styled ear] 
of Fife and Menteith In the years 1871 and 1872, 
he presided at the courts of redress for settling 
differences on the marches In 1883 he was 
appointed greht chamberlain of Scotland, which 
office he resigned in 1408, in favour of his son 
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John, earl of Buchan In 1885, accompamied by 
the earl of Douglas, and John de Vienne, admira. 
of Fiance, who was then in Scotland, and a body 
of Fiench auxiliaiies, he maiched with an army 
of 80,000 men towards Roxburgh, at that time in 
the hands of the English Pioceeding into Eng- 
land they took the castle of Wark in Northumber- 
land, and ravaged the country from Berwick to 
Newcastle, but on the appioach of the duke of 
Lancaster, they resolved to 1etuin to Scotland 
On then way back, they sat down before Rox- 
burgh, but were obliged soon to 1aise the siege 
On the invasion of Scotland by the English, the 
ealls of Fife and Douglas, and Archibald lord of 
Galloway, made an incursion on the west boider 8, 
as fa: as Cocke:mouth, spoiling the 11ch countiy 


| between the Fells of Cumbeiland and the sea, and 


1¢tuined with seveial prisoners und abundance of 
plunde: The talents of the eal of Fife, it 18 
stated, weie so highly prized, that the principal 
youth of Scotland flocked eagerly to his standaid 
In the summe: of 1888, when Douglas invaded 
Isngland on the east, and fell at Otterbourne, the 
eatl of Fife, with his brother the eail of Stiathearn, 
entered that kingdom on the west, and after pass- 
ing towards Carlisle, returned by Solway, without 
sustaining any loss 

In 1889, 1n consequence of the advanced age of 
the king his fathe1, and the bodily infirmity of his 
elder biother, the eal of Canick, afterwards Ro- 
bert ITT, who had been rendered lame in early 
youth by the kick of a hotse, the earl of Fife was, 
by the thice estates of the 1ealm, appointed gov- 
ernor of the kingdom Desnous of signalizing 
the commencement of his administi ation, he 1aised 
an arm), and advanced against the earl of Not- 
tingham, marshal of England, warden of the cast 
marches, who, afte: the battle of Otte: bourne, hac 
boasted that he hoped to conque: the Scots, even 
though opposed by a force double his own num- 
bois On the approach of the regent and the new 
eail of Douglas, however, instead of giving battle, 
he posted his men in a secuie and inaccessible 
place, and refused to stand the hazard of a fight, 
and the Scots army, after waiting half-a-day, with 
banners displayed m sight of the foe, returned 
home, wasting and destroying the country A 


truce was agreed to the same year, 1889 In 
CG 
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Apu of the following year lis fathe: died, and lus 
elder brother John succeeded to the thione, when 
he took the name of Robert IIT, that of John 
being constdered mauspicious The new king, 
hesides being lame, was of a quiet disposition and 
had no stiength of mind, and the management of 
public affais was continued in the hands of the 
eal of Fife His nephew, however, Piince David, 
eal of Cariickh, Conceiving that, as hen-appaient 
to the crown, he was entitled, m preference to his 
uncle, to be at the head of the administiation, had 
the addiess to compel Jus 1etnuement fiom the 
ofc of goveinoi, and to get himself namcd regent 
in fis place, under the condition that he should 
act by the advice of a council, of whom lis uncle 
was the principal In March 13898 Albany and 
his nephew Pimce David had a meeting at « place 
culcd Handenstank, with John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaste:, and othe: English commissioners, for 
settling mutual differences, and it is supposed that, 
ou this oecasion, Lancaster, from lis supertor title 
of duke, Clatmed some piccedcnce not relished by 
the puice and his unch , for this year the first 
mtroduction of the ducal title into Scotland took 
place, the earl of Camuck, the hin, s son, being 
created duke of Rothesay, and the earl of Fife, the 
king $s brothe:, duke of Albany Accoiding to Foi - 
dun, these titles were conferned m a solemn council 
held at Scone, April 24, 1898 In 1400, when Henry 
TV of England invaded Scotland, Albany assem- 
bled an army to oppose that monarch = Fenty took 
Haddington and Leith, and laid siege to the castle 
of Edinbingh, at which time William Napier of 
Wiightshouses was constable of the castle = Wath 
the aid of Archibald, eal of Douglas, and the duke 
of Rothesay, at this time governor of the hing- 
dom, he maintained that important fortress agaist 
tho whole English army, which was numerous and 
well appomted In accoidance with the chivalrous 
rustom of the times, Rothesay, who was not want- 
Ing in comage, though frequently charged with im- 
prudence, sent King Henry a knightly challenge to 
meet him where he pleased, with a hundred nobles 
on each sidc, and 80 to determime the quanel, but 
the English king was not disposed to give him this 
sulvantage, and sent back an equivocating verbal 
reply He then sat down with his numerous host 
before the castle, til cold and iain, and the want of 
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provisions, as the inhabitants had, as usual in those 
days, taken caie to remove every thing that the 
invaders could lay their hands on from then 1each, 
compelled him to raise the siege and hastily 1e- 
cross the Border, without his visit being pioduc- 
tive of much mjury eithe: in his progiess 01 retreat 
On his pait the duke of Albany, whose ambition 
was equal to his ability, dcsnous of having the gov- 
cinment to himself, permitted the enemy to with- 
draw without molestation, and obtamed much 
praise from them for his clemency to all who sw- 
rendered 

Two ycats afte: wards occunied the tragic death 
of the duke of Rothesay, which left a dark cloud 
of suspicion on his uncle’s name, and the mys- 
tery attend int on which has neve: been satisfac- 
tonly cleaed up The circumstances of his death 
aie 1elated by Boece, who attaches the guilt of 
muider distinctly to Albany, but the love of the 
marvellous which is so prominent in this wiiter as 
to make even Tytler call him the most apociyphal 
of Scottish histouans, may be supposed to have Icd 
lim to give a high colowing to his nanative, which 
the subsequent unpopularity of Albany and the dis- 
favow into which tis memory fell with the Scot 
tish cout, would not dimimsh After mentioning 
the death of the young duke’s mothe, Queen An- 
nabella Diummond, his naiative thus pioceeds 
‘* Be quhars deith, succedit gret displesen to hn son, 
David, duk of Rothesay , for, during hi life, he 
wes haldin in vintews and honest occnpatioun, eftir 
hn deith, he began to 1age m all manet of inso- 
lence, and fulyeit vingims mationis, and nunnm, 
be lis unbiidillit Just At last, King Robert, in- 
formit of ns young and imsolent maneiis, send 
letters to Ins brothir, the duk of Albany, to intei- 
tene his sud son, the duk of Rothesay, and to len 
[learn] him honest and civill maneis) The duh 
of Albany, glaid of thn writtingis, tuk the duk of 
Rothesay betwiat Dunde and Sanct Andiois, and 
mocht him to Falkland, and inclusit [enclosed] 
him in the tom thairof, but [without] ony meit o1 
diink 
tioun on this duk, leit meill fall down thow the 
loftis of the towe, be quilkis, Ins life wes certane 
davis savit This woman, fia it wes knawin wes 
put to deith On the same maner, ane othn wo- 
man gat him nulk of hn panp, throw ane lang 
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reid, and wes slane with giet ciuelte, fra it wes 
knawin Than wes the duk destitute of all mor- 
tall supple, and brocht, finale, to sa muiseiable 
and hungry-appetite, that he eit, nocht allanerlie 
{not only] the filth of the toure quhare ho wes, 
bot his awin fingaiis, to his great manerdome 
His body wes beryit in Lundoris, and kithit mira- 
klis mony yeris eftar, quhil [till], at last King 
James the Fust began to puns his slayeits, and 
fra that time furth, the miracls cemst” The 
melancholy death of the duke of Rothesay foims 
one of the most effective incidenta mm Sn Walter 
Scott’s popula: novel of ‘The Fan Maid of Perth,’ 
m which the characteis of the young prince, of 
his weak-nuuded father Robeit the Thnd, and of 
his uncle the :egent duke of Albany, ae diawn 
with great faithfulness and power 

It would appeai that the duke of Rothesay, 
who was of a wild and thoughtless disposition, 
and little qualified for a charge so impoitant as 
that of 1egent of the kingdom, had ahenated the 
affections of all whom he ought to have couited 
and concilated He had in early life been affi- 
anced to his own cousin, the beautiful Luphemia 
de Lindsay, sister of Sn Wilham do Lindsay of 
Rossie and of David earl of Crawfoid,—he slighted 
her for Ehzabeth Dunbai, sist: of the carl of 
Maich and Dunbai, to whom he was solemnly 
contiacted,—and he: again for Maijory Douglas 
daughter of the brave but unfortunate Archibald 
eall of Douglas surnamed the Zimeman,—whom he 
ultimately maiiecd The consequence was the 
deadly enmity of the eal of March and Sir Wil- 
ham Rossie, the latte:—in absence of the ear] of 
Crawford in Spain—the representative of the house 
of Iandsay More recently he had offended his 
fathei-in-law, the eail of Douglas, by personal 
affionts and neglect of his daughter, and by his 
shameful debauchenes and vicious courses with 
othe: women ‘Ie had disgusted and insulted one 
of his own immediate followers, Su Wilham Ra- 
moigny, a man of highly polished manneis, but 
of a 1evengeful heait He conceived a stiong 
desne to effect the overthrow of Albany, whuch 
he was at no pains to conceal, and was guilty 
of 1epeated excesses which rendered tis bemg 
placed under some restiaint a matter of neces- 
gity 
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On his suspension fiom the office of governor, 
it was suggested by Su William Lindsay and Ra- 
morgny to the prince, in o1de1 to facilitate his cap- 
ture, that he should ride toSt Andiews—the bishop 
of which had just died,—and keep the castle for the 
king’s interest He set off with a small train, but 
was intercepted by them, and conveved a prisoner 
to the castle Albany, and his father-in-law 
Douglas, then at Culross, presently anived, and 
afte: holding a council of the iegency, it was de- 
cided to tianspoit the unfoitunate prince to Falk- 
land, where he was placed under the custody of 
two individuals called Wight and Selknk The 
rest of the story we have given in the words of 
Boece ‘The tale contains mitter that 1s fabulous 
and untiue as well as revolting and impiobable 
All the parties named by the tradition as the mur- 
deicis in chief we hnow to have died a natural 
death, except the gallant Douglas, who fell at the 
vattle of Veinenl Tf the remaims of the prince 
could have wiought mmacles at all, there was 
no tiuth therefore in the reason assigned why 
the faculty had ceased After a life so dissipated, 
it 18 not impmlobable that the account given by 
Bower, the contmuato of Fordun, may have had 
foundation, namely, that the young pince really 
died of dysentery, and to this view of the case 
the filthy details of Boece would rather seem to 
vive some countenance — It 18 singular that Wyn- 
toun, the earhest nanato: of the event, says no- 
At the 
time of his death, he was in his 29th year, having 
been born 11 1378 —See Roinrsay, duke of 

The mysterious death of the hen to the crown 


thing whatever of the alleged muidet 


having excited pieat attention, a palhament mct 
at Edinburgh on the 16th May afte, to mvestigate 
the matter, when Albany and the eal of Douglas 
acknowledged having nnpiisoned thc duke of Rothe- 
say, but denied being guilty of his death, attibut- 
ing it to divine providence These statements 
appear to have induced the pailament to de- 
clare lim innocent of the muidei, while at the 
samc time he sought to make himself legally se- 
cuic by taking out a 1emission unde: the gieat 
seal for the impnisonment, both for himself and for 
Douglas Tilius renngsion, which 1s in Latin, was 
first printed by Loid Haurles, but it does not follow 
flom the concluding 1emaik of lis comment, as 
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Pinkerton says, that he considered the piince as 


having been murdeied, namely, ‘The duke of 
Albany and the earl of Douglas obtained a remis- 
sion in terms as ample as if they had actually 
murdered the heir apparent” On the capital of 
the pillar of the old chapel of St Gules’ cathedial 
at Edinburgh are still to be secn sculptured the 
aims of Robeit duke of Albany, and those of 
Archibald, fourth eal of Douglas, the fathe: in- 
law of Rothesay, the former on the south and the 
latter on the noith side, and the author of ‘Me- 
monals of Edinburgh in the Olden Time’ infers 
fiom this fact that this chapel had been founded 
and endowed by them, as an expiatory offering 
for the murder of the duke of Rothesay, and its 
chaplain probably appomted to say masses for 
[ Wilson's Memorials of Edin- 
The friendship which 


then victim's soul 
burgh, vol uu page 168 | 
subsisted between Albany and Donglas seems a 
inore likely 1eason why then aims should have 
been thus placed together, than any thing m con- 
nection with the death of the young and wilful 
prince, that could he imputed to either of them 
Soon after the death of Rothesay, Albany, tn 
order to tum the attention of the nation into 
another channel, gave his consent for the renewal 
of hostile operations against England Two Scot- 
tish armies were successively marched across the 
Borders, but both were defeated and dispersed, 
the first at the battle of Nesbit Mooi, fought on 
the 22d June 1402, and the other at Homeldon 
hill, on the 14th September of that year, when the 
celebrated Hotspm gamed the victory In the 
latter the leaders of the Scots, Muidoch earl of 
Fife, eldest son of the regent Albany, with the 
eal of Douglas, his friend and supposed accom- 
plice inthe death of Rothesay, and eighty knights, 
and a ciowd of esqunes and pages, were taken 
piusoners, while not only among those slam but 
in the list of the captives, were many of that party 
which supported the king and his young son Prince 
James, against the encroaching power of Albany, 
Whom thev beheved to be the mmundeier of Ins 
nephew the duke of Rothesay Soon after the 
bittle of Homeldon, the Peicies, who by this time 
had become dissitished with the monaich whom 
they had placed upon the English thione, began to 
organize that famons iebellion which termmated 
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coarse 


with the defeat and death of Hotspur in the battle 


of Shrewsbury, 1n which they were aided by their 
prisoner the ea:] of Douglas As a pretext for 
assembling an army they pretended an invasion 
of Scotland, and the duke of Albany, influenced 
piobably by the example and advice of Douglas, 
and hoping that the kingdom would benefit by 
then services, readily gave in to their designs 
At the head of a laige army Percy advanced 
across the Boider, but had only maiched a few 
miles into Scotland, when he commanded his 
forces to halt before the insignificant boi der-towe1 
of Cocklaws, but the officer commanding the tower 
having enteied into an agieement to capitulate in 
ax weeks if not relieved, the whole English arny 
retuned On receiving information of this, Albany 
assembled the principal of the nobility, and hav- 
ing explained to them the cicumstances, advised 
an immediate expedition into England The 
Scottish barons, who had been amazed at Al- 
bany’s former lukewarmness and inactivity, when 
the capital had been invaded by Hemy IV in 
person and the principal castle of the kingdom 
was im danger of falling mto his hands, were now 
overwhelmed with astonishment at the sudden 
blaze of bravery which seemed to animate his 
bieast when a paltiy Border foitiess was thiecat- 
ened by the English 
says Bower, “without a single dissentient voice, 


‘All were of opimion,” 


that upon so tiivial an occasion it would be ab- 
suid to perl the welfare of the kingdom, but Al- 
bany stating up, and pomting to his page, who 
held his hoise at a little distance, ‘You, my 
lords,’ said he, ‘ mav sit still at home, bnt I vow 
to God and St Fillan that I shall be at Cocklaws 
on the appomted day, thongh no one but Pate 
Kinbuck, the boy yonde1, should accompany me ’” 
The warlthe :esolution of the goveino: was hailed 
with meat joy Never,” says the historian, 
“did men more joyfully proceed to a feast, than 
they to collect then vassals” At the head of an 
immense army, Albany advanced to the Borders, 
but on his march, a messenger fiom England 
bought the intelligence of the result of the battle 
of Shrewsbury and the termination of the rebel 
lion in England This howevei, did not deter 
lim from pushing on to Cocklaws, and sunound- 


ing the foitalice with his troops, and after causing 
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it to be proclaimed by a herald that the Percies 
had been utterly defeated, and so relieved the 
fortress, he returned, without entering England, 
with his army, which he immediately disbanded 

In the meantime, the afflicted monaich, Robert 
[II , resolved to send his second son James, 
then in his eleventh year, to France for gicate: 
security , but the vessel in which he sailed hav - 
ing been diiven by a storm on the coast of Eng- 
land, was taken by an English ciuiser, and the 
youthful prince, although there was a truce at the 
time between the two kingdoms, was ungene ously 
detained a prisoner by Henry IV for nineteen 
y ears 

Robeit TIT died of a broken heart, 4th April, 
1406, and the duke of Albany, in the absence of 
James, was, by a pailiament which met at Perth, 
confirmed im the regency He was then ap- 
proaching his seventieth year, but vigorous, poli- 
tic, and ambitious as ever During his regency 
occurred the famous battle of Hailaw, which 
was fought in 1411, between his nephew Alexan- 
der, eal of Mat, and Donald loid of the Isles, 
the cause of which was ostensibly the eaildom of 
4033, to which the lod of the Isles laid clam in 
vicht of his wife, but there can be no doubt that 
this clam and his subsequent invasion of the 
district of Ross, formcd merely a pretext, which 
was intended to conceal his ulterior views on the 
thione itself It appears that the male line of the 
possessors of this earldom had become extinct, 
and the succession had devolved npon a female, 
Euphemia Ross, the wife of Sir Walter Lesley, by 
whom she had a son, Aleaander, who succeeded 
as eal of Ross, and a daughter, Margaret, manied 
to Donald of the Isles The countcss of Ross, on 
the death of her husband, maied Alexander eal 
of Buchan, fourth son of King Robeit ITT Her 
son by her first maiage, Alexander eal of Ross, 
maiied Lady Isabel Stewait, eldest danghte of 
the regent Albany, and the only issue of this mar- 
riage was a daughter, also named Euphemia, 
countess of Ross, at he father’s death = This lady 
became a nun, and committed the government of 
her earldom to Albany, with the intention, as it 
is conjectured, of 1esigning if in favour of her un 
cle, John Stewart, eal of Buchan, the second son 
of the regent As the countess Euphemia, by be- 
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coming a nun, was 1egarded as dead im Jaw, her 
next heir was her aunt Margaret, the only sister 
of the deceased Alexande!, earl of Ross, and the 
wife of Donald lord of the Isles That chieftain 
accordingly asserted he: mght to the earldom, and 
demanded to be put in possession of it The clam 
und the demand were both rejected by the regent, 
‘‘ whose piincipal object,” says Skene, ‘ appears 
to have been to prevent the accession of so exten- 
sive a district to the te:ritories of the lord of the 
Isles, alicady too powerful for the security of the 
government, and whose conduct was more actu- 
ated by principles of expediency than of justice ” 
[Ihstory of the Eghlanders, vol 1 p 72] Re- 
solved to maintain his claims by force of arms, 
and show his scoin of the authority of the regent, 
Donald formed an alliance with Hemy IV of Eng- 
land, and at the head of ten thousand men, which 
he had raised in the Hebrides and in the earldom 
of Ross itself, snddenly mvaded the distant im 
dispute, by the mhabitants of which he was not 
opposed, and speedily obtained possession of the 
earldom On Ins attival at Dingwall, however, 
he was encountered by Angus Dow Mackay of 
Fan, or Black Angus, as he was called, at the 
head of a large body of men froin Sutheland 
After a fierce attack the Mackays were completels 
routed, and then leader taken prisoner, while An- 
Donald took 
possession of the castle of Dingwall, and seized 


gus’ brother Rodeich was killed 


the rsland of Skye, contignons to lis own extensive 
territories = Finshed with success, he now 1¢- 
solved, in accordance with his secret design of 
overturning the government, to carry into execu- 
tion a threat he had often made to burn the town 
of Aberdeen 
at Inverness, and gathenmg as he proceeded all 
the men capadle of bearmg aims to his standaid, 
he swept though Moray without opposition, and 
penetrated imto Abeideenshne In Stiathbogie, 
and in the distuct of Garioch, which belonged to 
the earl of Mai, he committed great cxcesses 
To anest his progress, the eal of Mai, the ne- 
phew of the regent, and Sn Alexander Ogilvy, 
the sheiff of Angus, hastily raised as many forces 
a3 they could collect in the counties north of the 
Tay, consisting of most of the retainers of the an- 
cient families of these counties, the Ogilvies, tha 


He ordered the army to assemble 
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Lyous, the Maules, the Ca:negies, the Lindsays, 
the Leslies, the Murrays, the Straitons, the Ih- 
vings, the Arbuthnots, the DLeiths, the Buinets, 
and others, led by them respective chiefs The 
two armies met at the village of Harlaw, in the 
parish of Chapel of Ganoch, upwards of fifteen 
miles fiom Aberdeen Although the earl of Mai’s 
army was inferior in pomt of numbers to that of 
the lord of the Isles, 1 was composed of Low- 
land gentlemen, bette: armed and disciplined 
than the wild and disordetly hordes that followed 
Donald, who was assisted by Mackintosh and 
Maclean, and other Highland chiefs, all beaung 
the most deadly hatred to then Saxon foes This 
memorable battle was fought on the 24th July, 
1411, “upon the issue of which,” says Skene, 
‘seemed to depend the question of whether the 
Gaehe or Pentome part of the population of Scot 
land were in futme to have the supremacy ” 
[/Mistory of the Highlanders, vol 1 page 73] The 
disastious iesult of this battle was one of the 
gieatest misfortunes which had ever happened to 
the numerous respectable families m Angus and 
the Mearns ‘The eal of Mar lost five hundred 
men, among whom were several gentlemen of dis- 
tinction 
ble of Dundee, Sir Alexander: Ogilvy, the sheiift 





Besides Su James Scrymgeow, consta- 


of Angus, with his eldest son, George Ogilvy, Sir 
Thomas Munay, Su Robert Manle of Panmure, 
Sun Alexander Inving of Diam, Su William Abei- 
nethy of Saltoun, Su Alexander Stiaiton of Lau- 
vieston, Su Robert Davidson, provost of Aberdeen, 
and a number of the mhabitants of that city, were 
among the slain <A gentleman, named Leslie 
of Balquhain, whose residence was mn the neigh- 
bomthood of the field of battle, with six of bis sons, 
was hilled On the side of the lord of the Isles 
nine hundred men were slain, mcluding the chiefs 
of Maclean and Mackintosh Neithe: party gained 
the victory, and each, on 1echoning its loss, con- 
sidered itself vanquished, but the loid of the Isles 
felt himself so much weakened that he was com- 
pelled to abandon the contest The earl of Ma 
and those of his Companions who sisived were so 
much exhausted with fatigue that they passed the 
night on the fild of battle, expecting a renewal of 
the attack next moining, but at daydawn they dis- 
covered that Donald and the 1emains of his force 
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had 1etned during the darkness, without molesta 
tion, retreating first to Ross, and then to the Isles. 
Immediately after the battle, the regent, anxious 
to follow up the check which the Highland force 
had received, collected an army, and marched to 
the castle of Dingwall, which he took and garri- 
soned towards the end of autumn In the follow- 
ing summer he sent three separate foices to invade 
the territories of Donald The haughty lord of 
the Isles was obliged to relinquish his claims to 
the earldom of Ross, to make personal submis- 
sion, and to give hostages fo: indemnification 
and for the futuwie observance of peace The m 
atrument by which the ealldom of Ross was 1e 
signed by Euphemia the nun in favour of hei 
grandfather 1s dated in 1415, just fow yeais afte 
the battle of Hailaw The battle itself, as has 
been well remarked, ‘* from the ferocity with which 
it was contested and the dismal spectacle of civil 
war and bloodshed exhibited to the country, ap- 
peais to have made a deep impression on the na- 
tional mind = It fixed itself in the music and the 
poetry of Scotland, a maich, called ‘The Battle 
of Tarlaw,’ continued to be a popular an down to 
the tine of Ditmmond of Hawthoinden, and a 
spuited ballad on the same event is still repeated 
in our age, describing the meeting of the armies, 
and the deaths of the chiefs, in no ignoble strain ” 
[Lawng’s Early Metrical Tales, page 229] Foi a 
long time after, it was customary for schoolboys 
to anange themselves into opposite paities, and 
fight the battle ot Harlaw ovei again, for reciea- 


tion The ballad of the Battle thus concludes 


There was not, sin’ King Kcunneth’s davg, 
Sic strange intestine cruc] strife 
In Scotlande seen, ax ilk man says, 
Where momie likelic lost their hfe, 
Wlulk made divorce tween man and wite 
And mome children fatherless, 
Whilk in this realm has been full rife , 
I ord help these lands! onr wrangs redress | 


In July, on Sunt James his cvin, 
Jhat four-and-twenty dismal day, 
Iwelye hundred, ten score, and eleven 
Of years sin’ Chnist, the svothe tu say, 
Men will remember as they may, 
When thus the ventie they knaw , 
And monie a ane will mourne for aye 
The brim battle of the Harluw 
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In the year last mentioned, namely 1415, the 
regent obtained from Hemy V_ the liberation of 
his son Murdoch, in exchange for Heniv Peicy, 
the son of Hotspur In 1416 he sent lus second 
gon, John earl of Buchan, ambassado: to England, 
to endeavour to procure the release of James I 
fiom the captivity im which he was held by the 
English monarch With a stiange peiversity, the 
writeis of Scottish history have almost unani- 
mously chaiged the regent Albany with ‘ being in 
no hurry to obtain the release of his nephew,” as 
Su Walte: Scott gently phiases it—nay, they even 
go faither, and accuse him of ticasonably intiigu- 
mg with the English king to retain his sovereign 
im puson, that lis own power might not be ite - 
rupted, but here is one instance where Albany 
intiusted his son, the eal of Buchan, one of the 
bravest and most accomplished kmghts of his age, 
with a mission to England to endeavou to procure 
the liberation of James In 1417, when King 
Heny V was in Fiance, prosecuting his wars there, 
the regent, with a large army invaded England, 
and afte: beginning the siege of Roxbmgh, 1m- 
mediately retieated in all haste on leaning that 
an English force, unde: the dukes of Bedtoid and 
Exeter, was on the way to meet him = This was 
long popularly 1emembeied as the ‘ Foul Raid ” 
In 1419 he despatched his son, the eal of Buchan, 
with a chosen aimy of 7,000 men, into France, 
to assist the dauphm against the English king 
Neither this mvasion of England, nor this assist- 
ance sent to France, would have taken place had 
Albany desired to keep on those good terms with 
Henvy which implied a mutual understanding as 
tu the retention of James from his kingdom = This 
gon, the eail of Buchan, was the offspring of Al- 
bany’s second marriage with Murtella, the daugh- 
ter. of Sir Wilham Keith, maishal of Scotland 
He was boin about 1880 When huis fathei be- 
came regent in 1406, after the death of his brothei 
Robert IIT, he 1. esigned, in favour of his son, the 
office of great chambeilain In 1408 Albany, as 
regent, created him eail of Buchan Five years 
afterwards Buchan married Lady Elizabeth, daugh- 
te: of Archibald earl of Douglas Whiule engaged 
on the dauphin’s side against the English in 
France, the egil of Buchan, on the 22d March 
1421, defeated the duke of Clarence, the biothe: 


of Hemy V, at Baugé m Anjou, and slew hin 
with a battle axe, after he had been pieiced with 
a spea by Sir Willham Swinton ‘To 1ecompense 
this signal yactory the dauphin conferred upon him 
the high office of constable of Fiance In 1422 
he revisited Scotland, with the view of inducing 
his father-in-law, the eai! of Douglas, to join hus 
aims Douglas consented, and was cieated duke 
Both 
Douglas and the earl of Buchan, constable o1 
Fiance, weie slain at the battle of Veineuil in 
Noimandy, 17th August 1424 A portrait of this 
illustiious wai1i0) 1» given on page 43, at the end 
of the memon 

The duke of Albany continued to admmuster the 
affairs of the kingdom till his death, which took 
place at Stuling castle, on the 8d of September 
1420, at the age of 81. Lis body was interned 
in the Abbey chuich of Dunfermline Ou his- 
tonians generally have given a very unfan view 
of Albany’s characte: 


of Touaine im France by the dauphin 


Pinkeiton thus depicts 
it ‘* His person was tall and majestic , his coun- 
tenance amiable Temperance, affability, elo- 
quence, real generosity, appaent beniguity, 4 
degiee of cool prudence, boideting upon wisdom, 
may be 1eckoned among his vutues But the 
shades of lus vices aie deeper, 1 insatiate ambi- 
tion, uniclenting ciuelty, and its attendant cow- 
adice, or, at least, an absolute defect of military 
fame, a contempt of the best human affections, a 
long practice in all the dak paths of ait and dis- 
simulation His administration he studied to 1e- 
commend, not by promoting the public good, but 
by sharing the spoils of the monaichy with the 
nobles, by a patient connivance at their enormi- 
ties, by a dazzling pomp of expenditure, in the 
pleasuies of the fcast, and in the conciliation of 
magnificence <As fortune preserved lis govein- 
ment fiom any signal unsuccess, so it would be 
an abuse of terms to bestow upon 4 wary man- 
agement which only 1egaided his own interest the 
praise of political wisdom” In this same stiain 
all our historians follow one anothe: in then esti- 
mate of Albany’s character, but I am not disposed 
to agiee with them entirely Nothing could be 
wise: or more calculated fo: the public good, than 
lus 1esistance to Donald of the Isles, whose object 
was by the aid of England to destroy the Scottish 
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kingdom to his own aggrandisement, and what- 
ave may be the motives imputed to Albany, or 
the objects assigned as the moving spiings of his 
administration, surely 1¢ cannot be denied that the 
public good was indeed promoted by his policy, and 
by his judicious and vigorous measures on all occa- 
sions During his regency justice was 1egularly 
administered He took great care not to lay 
any taxes on the people, and especially he steadily 
and successfully opposed the levying of a tax of 
two penmes on evety hearth in the kingdom, 
which had been proposed in pailament for the 
purpose of defiaying the expense of demolishing 
Jedburgh castle ‘Even in his time,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘‘it would seem that the extent of 
writings used for the transference of property, had 
become a subject of complaint When upon this 
subject, Albany used often to praise the simpli- 
city and beauty of an ancient charter by King 
Athelstan, a Saxon monarch It had been granted 
to the ancient Northumbrian family called Rod- 
dam of Roddam, and had fallen into the hands of 
the Scots on some of then plundeiing exculsions ” 
The duke of Albany, if 18 quite ceitain, was one 
of the most popular and most able governois that 
the kingdom ever possessed He enjoyed to a high 
degice the confidence of both kmg and nobles, 
while the people placed the utmost reliance on 
the justice and fiimness of his government The 


tollowing 1s an impression of his seal, taken fiom 
the Diplomata Scone 
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Robert duke of Albany was twice married _ first 
to Margaret, countess of Menteith, and secondly 
to Muriella, eldest daughter of Sir Wilham Keith, 
great marischal of Scotland, and had issue by both 
marriages —Douglas’ Peerage, vol 1 —Pinkerton’s 
Hustory of Scotland, vol 1 p 85 

ALBANY, Murpocn, second duke of, son of 
the preceding, succeeded him both as duke and 
regent At first he bore the title of eal of Fife 
He had a giant fiom Robeit IIT in the third 
year of lus 1eign, of a hundred merks sterling an- 
nually from the customs of Aberdeen He was 
Justiciary of Scotland benorth the Forth, and 
designed of Kinclevyne when taken prisoner at 
the battle of Homeldon m 1402 Hemy IV 
piesented him in full parhament on 20th Octo- 
ber, and he was allowed to be at large on his 
pauole of honom By a lette: from his father to 
Hemiy the Fourth, dated Falkland, June 2, 1405, 
he seems to have 1eceived much kindness from that 
monaich during his stay mn England, as he thanks 
him for lus good tieatment of his son Murdoch, 
and the favourable audience given to Rothesay 
herald In 1415 he was exchanged for Henry 
Percy of Northumbeiland, the son of Hotspur, 
who, since the battle of Shrewsbury, had remained 
m Scotland He does not appeai to have pos- 
sessed the same degiee of energy as hus father, but 
the accounts of him given by ow historians are 
manifestly paitial and exaggerated It 1s stated 
that on his fathe:’s death in 1419, he assumed 
the office of goveino: of Scotland, just as if he 
had naturally and legitimately succeeded to it as 
a matter of hereditary nght, and that he did not 
think it necessary even to obtain the sanction of 
puliament, but supported by the feudal nobility 
at once usurped the government This is not 
likely to have been the conduct of a person of the 
indolent, incapable, and unambitious character 
which Duke Murdoch’s 1s universally 1.epresented 
to have been In the commission preserved in 
the chapter of Westminster, and of which a copy 
is given in Andeison’s Diplomata, No 64, it 18 
expressly stated that the parties therein named, 
bemg the bishop of Glasgow, chancellor of Scot- 
land, James Douglas of Balvany, brother-in-law 
of Duke Murdoch, the ea1! of March, the abbot 
of Balmerinoch and otheis, empéwered to ne- 
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gotiate for the deliverance of James from his cap- | ing given for payment of the same, 


tivity m England, were so appointed with the 
knowledge and by the deliberate council of the 
three estates of the realm (ez certa scientia et 
deliberato concilo trium statuum regni), which 
must have been assembled at the time, and pro- 
bably for the purpose This document bears date 
19th August 1423, and 1s stated to have been 
passed in the therd yea of Mundoch’s government 
As, however, his father died in 1419, 1¢ 18 impos- 
sible that it could have been so expiessed had he 
then assumed the government, for it would, m 
that case, have been stated to have been done in 
the fourth and not the third year of his regency, 
and it 1s but reasonable to infer that the post of 
governo: 1emained vacant afte: the death of his 
fathen, till 1t could be legitimately conferred on 
Murdoch by an act of some pailiament, of the 
proceedings of which, as well as of the one referied 
to in the commission, no trace 1s now to be found 
in history It1is said that Muidoch’s conduct as 
1egent cieated so much dissatisfaction im the na- 
tion that some persons 1efused to accept of the 
most piofitable offices, and others resigned theirs, 
while the loss of place was accounted a proof of 
men’s honour and integrity But in the com- 
mission ieferred to, men of the highest rank and 
chaiacter are mentioned as being in possession of 
some of the chief offices in the kingdom = It 18 
ceitam, however, that during Muidoch’s govern- 
ment, the affections of the people became more 
intensely fixed upon their absent sovereign, and 
the greatest desne was manifested for his return, 
to which Murdoch was induced to accede A tra- 
ditionary story, in which we place no faith, 1s re- 
lated that he was diiven to this by his son Waltei 
having savagely wrung the neck of a favouiite fal- 
ton which he coveted, on its being refused to him, 
as Murdoch set out one day to enjoy the recreation 
of hawking Piovoked by his conduct, the regent 
said to the youth, ‘Since thou canst not find in 
thy heat to obey me, I will bring in another whom 
both of us shall be foiced to obey ” Ambassadors 
being despatched to negociate with the English 
court, after some delay the duke of Bedfoid, then 
protector of England, agreed to deliver up the 
hing of Scotland, on payment of 240,000, within 


| six ycars by half-yeaily payments, hostages be- 


The am 

bassadors who went to England, to concert mea- 
sures about the payment of this sum, were the 
bishops of Aberdeen and Dunblane and Mr Tho- 
mas Myreton The arrangement foi the release of 
the king was finally adjusted by the Scottish com- 
missioners, who proceeded to London for that 
purpose, on the 9th of March, 1424 In the fol- 
lowing Apml James ietuincd to Scotland, after 
having married the Lady Jano Beaufort, a daugh 

ter of the earl of Somerset, of the blood royal ot 
England At his coronation, Murdoch, duke ot 
Albany, as earl of Fife, performed the ceremony 
of installing the sovereign on the throne, and 
amidst the r@joiwings on the occasion, the king 
conferied the honom of knighthood on Alexander 
Stewart, the second son of the duke of Albany, 
and twenty-fom otheis of his principal nobyhty 
and baions An act had been passed m the fist 
pailament afte: James’ 1etuin, ordermg the she 

1iffs to enquire what lands had belonged to the 
ciown during the thee preceding reigns, and em 

poweiing the king to summon the holders to show 
their charte:s ‘There had, probably, been some 
demu, which roused James to adept vigorous 
measuies, and to have recourse to the cruel expe- 
dient of cutting off his own cousin and his family 
as the authois of it He first ordered the ariest 
of Walter, eldest son of Murdoch, duke of Al- 
bany, the late regent, with that of Malcolm Flem- 
ing of Cumbeinauld, and Thomas Boyd of Kil- 
marnock, and im a parliament held at Perth, 
25th March 1425, he ordered the arrest of Muw- 
doch himself, his second son, Sn Alexander 
Stewart, the eails of Douglas, Angus, and March, 
aud twenty othe: gentlemen of nute His view, 
it 1s probable, in arresting so many was to pie 

vent an insuriection Muidoch was committed a 
close piisoner to Cacrlaveiock castle, while his 
duchess, Isabella, was sent to Tantallan, and the 
hing immediately took possession of Albany’s 
castles of Falkland in Fife, and Doune in Men- 
teith Immediately after the anest of the duke 
of Albany and the other nobles, the king ad- 
jonrned the paihament for two months It 1e- 
assembled in the palace of Stnling, on the 24th of 
May, when the king presided in person, at the 
tiial of Duke Murdoch, his two sons, and Ia 
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father-in-law, the aged earl of Lennox No 
known record specifies then crime, and our histo- 
rians have conjectured that the charge was one of 
high treason, for the alleged usurpation of the 
government on the part of Albany Walter Stew- 
art, the eldest son, was first tied, on the 24th 
ot May, and being found guilty was instantly be- 
headed in front of the castle On the following day, 
the duke of Albany, Alexander his second son, and 
the earl of Lennox, were tried by the same jury, 
and being convicted were immediately executed 
None of the noblemen and others arrested with 
them weie brought to punishment Seven of 
them even sat on the jury of twenty-six peisons 
who found the duke and his companions guilty on 
then trial Alexander, lord of the Isles, who suc - 
cecded Donald, whom Duke Murdoch’s fathe: had 
humbled {see p 87), was also one of the jury, 
whose verdict sent him and his sons and huis 
father-in-law to the block Upon this Alexander 
of the Isles, the earldom of Ross, with extensive 
possessions in the Western Islands, was bestowed 
by James an impolitic act, which afterwaids 
brought much evil upon the kingdom The scene 
of the execution was a 1ising giound in fiont of the 
castle of Stuling, which is still known by the 
name of the Heading Hnll 

‘“¢ Amongst the people,” says Tytler, ‘‘ the shed- 
ding of so much noble blood excited a sympathy and 
commuseration for which James was not prepared 
Albany and his two sons, Walte: and Alexandei 
Stewait, were men whose appearance and man- 
nes, mn a feudal age, were peculialy fitted to 
command populanty Then stature was almost 
gigantic, then countenances cast in the mould 
of manly beauty, and their an so dignified and 
warlike that when the father and the two sons 
ascended the scaffold, it was impossible to behold 
the scene without a feeling of involuntary pity 
and admiration Behind them came the carl of 
Lennox, a veneiable nobleman in lus eightieth 
yenr, and, when he laid bis head upon the block, 
and lis grey haus were stained with bluod, a 
thill of horror 1an though the crowd, which, in 
spite of the 1espect o terron for the royal name, 
broko out into expressions of indignation at the 
unspring seveiity of the vengeance” Fiom the 
place of his execution Duke Murdoch might see in 


the distance the fertile territory of Menteith, which 
formed pait of his family estates, and even distin- 
guish the stately castle of Doune, which had been 
his own vice-regal residence Of this magnificent 
edifice the following is a wood-cut 
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The title and possessions of the duke of Albany 
were forfeited, and the latte: annexed to the own 
To obtain these was, no doubt, the cause of his 
death <A contempoiary natrative of the mutder 
of King James, presei ved in the General Register 
House, and punted by Pinkeiton, 1epresents the 
geneiul impression to have been that ‘the kyng 
did rather that 11gorous execucion upon the loi des 
of his kyne fo. the covetise of thare possessions 
und goodes, thane for any 1ightful cause, althoe 
he fonde colomabill wayes to seive his intent yn 
the contrarye ” ([Jzkerton’s Hist vol 1 p 463 ] 
The estates of the eail of Lennox, his father-m- 
law, were allowed to 1emain unforfeited Duke 
Murdoch’s marriage to Isabella, the eldest daughter 
of Duncan, earl of Lennox, who had been left a 
widower without male issue, took place in 1391 
By the mariage contiact, 1t was agreed that 
should the eal of Lennox marry again, and have 
an heir male, the latte: should many Duke Mu- 
doch’s siste: 

The earl did not many again, and had no heir 
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male of Ins body who might fulfil the condition of 
& Marriage with the regent’s daughter Of the 
mariage of Murdoch and Isabella, fom sons were 
born, Robeit, who died early, Walter, Alexander, 
and James The latte:, who was the fourth son, 
when his father , 91 andfather, and two brotheis were 
seized and executed, was the only male member 
of the family who escaped Resolving to succom 
his kindred 01 avenge then fate, with a body of 
aimed followeis, as desperate as himself, he cai- 
tied fire and swoid into the town of Dumbarton, 
and put to death the king’s uncle, John Stewart, 
called the Red Stewait of Dundonald, with thirty- 
two otheis of inferio: note The king puisued 
him with such determined animosity that he was 
compelled to fly with ns abettor, the bishop of A1- 
gyle, to Ireland ~See Avanvarg, loid, p 169 
[Naprer’s History of the Partition of the Lennor, p, 
10] Duke Muidoch’s widow was allowed to re 
tain he: estates and titles, and to 1eside till her 
dcath upon he: ealdom of Lennox — She lived 
in the castle of Inchmuriin on Loch Lomond, the 
chief messuage of the caildom, and there granted 
chaiteis to vassals as countess of Lennox She 
stuvived to hea of the assassination of him whose 
inflexible sentence had cut off he: father, he: hus- 
band, and he: two sons) On one of the pillais of 
St Giles’ church, Edinburgh, are the arms of Isa- 
bella, duchess of Albany and countess of Lennox, 
who, m 1450, founded the collegiate church of 
Dumbarton and largely endowed othe: religious 
foundations She died about 1460 See LENNox, 
family of [Douglas’ Peerage —Tytlei'’s Lives of 
Scottish Worthies, Life of James I | 

The physical strength and imposing appeai- 
ance of the descendants of Robeit the fiist duke 
of Albany have been frequently mentioned by 
histonans Muidoch’s half-brothe:, the earl of 
Buchan, constable of France, slain at Verneuwl in 
Neimandy, m 1424 (see ante, page 39,) of whom 
& portrait is extant, seems to lave possessed all 
the qualities of his race in this respect Of this 
portrait, which was discovered about the middle 
of the last century by Su George Seton of Garle- 
ton, of the noble family of Winton, in the gallery 
of M Fiebet, at his seat near Chambord in Fiance, 
an engiaving 18 given in Pinkeiton’s Portiait Gal- 
lery <A woodcut of it is annexed 
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ALBANY, AirExanprr, thud duke of, was the 
second son of King James II —_— His fist titles were 
eal of Maich and loid of Annandale, but he was 
about 1456 created duke of Albany, a title which 
had been forfeited to the crown when Duke 
Muidoch was beheaded 
France to complete his education, he was in 1464, 
on his voyage homeward fiom lis uncle, the duke 
of Gueldies, towards Scotland, captured by the 
English, but soon released, a herald having been 
sent to England to declare wai in case of lis being 
detained In February 1478 his biothe: James 
TIT , a prince of a weak and inesolute temper, and 
fond of mean favourites, on the sinister informa . 
tion of some of these oideied his arrest, and um- 
puisoned him in Edinburgh castle Soon after, his 
younger biothe, the eail of Mai, was also ar- 
1ested by the king’s ordeis Both of these princes 
were popular with the nobility and people, and 
had incuired the king’s suspicion and the hatied 
of his favourites As lord warden of the east 
fiontieis, Albany had besides 1estrained and dis- 
obliged the Homes and Hepburns and otheis of 
the Borde: clans, and i revenge they bribed 
Cochrane, the hing’s piimecipal advise, to set the 
king agunst lum Marr was taken out of his bed 
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and sent prisoner to Craiginillar castle, and shortly 
thereafter, bemg accused by the king’s favourites 
of consulting with sorcerers and witches to take 
the king’s life, he was sentenced to have a vein 
in his leg opened, and in a bath to bleed to death, 
which was executed in tne Canongate in 1479 
[Balfour's Annals, vol 1 p 208] Albany was 
committed prisoner to the castle of Edinbwgh, 
out effected his escape, and proceeded to his 
castle of Dunbar, fiom whence, after victualling 
and providing if with all manne: of munitions of 
war, he sailed for Fiance [Jbid vol 1 p 202] 
Ile was forfeited 4th October 1479, and troops 
weie sent to besiege his castle of Dunba, which 
soon yielded, the gariison escaping in boats to 
England Qn aiuiving at Pais, the duke met 
with an honouable ieception from Louis XI He 
remained tn Fiance till 1482, when he pioceeded 
to England, and entered into an agieement with 
Edwaid IV, by which the Enghsh hing obliged 
limself to aid him im mvading Scotland, and to 
placo him on the thione, in retuin for which he 
consented to sumende: Berwick, to acknowledge 
himsclf the vasyal of England, to 1enounce all 
alliance with Lous of Fiance, and to marry one 
of Edwaid’s daughters In consequence of this 
Albany assumed the title of king, declaring his 
biother to be a bastaid An English army 
amounting to 40,000 men, unde: the duke of Glou- 
cesten, afterwuds Richaid III, accompamed by 
Albany, maiched to Berwich, and invested that 
The town speedily surrendered, but the 
In the meantime King James 


town 
castle held out 
having assembled his nobility, marched towards 
the Borders to meet the enemy As he lay en- 
-camped near Laude, his nobles, highly exasper- 
ated at then sovereign’s conduct, headed by A1- 
clubald Douglas, earl of Angus, commonly called, 
atter this event, ‘* Bell-the-Cat,” afte: secming 
the chief favourite Robeit Cochiane, burst into the 
royal tent during the mght, and seized the rest 
of the king’s mimoons, all of whom, with Cochrane, 
they hanged ove: the biidge of Lauder They then 
cainied the king to Edinbuigh, and shut him up 
in the castle, unde: the care of his uncles the earls 
of Athol and Buchan The 1oad to the capital 
was now open, and the dukes of Gloucester and 
Albany, with their forces, advanced, in the month 
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of July, towards Edinburgh The archbishop of 
St Andrews, the bishop of Dunkeld, with Lord 
Avandale, the chancellor, and the eail of Argyle 
hastily collected a small army, and posted them- 
selves at Haddington, to impede the advance of 
the enemy At the same time they entered into 
negociations with Albany, and on the 2d of August 
a treaty of peace was concluded Albany en- 
gaged to be a true and faithful subject to King 
James, on his titles and estates, with Dunbar 
castle, and the possessions of the late eal of 
Mar, his brothe:, being 1estored to him, and the 
office of king’s lieutenant of the realm bemg con- 
ferred on him Two heralds weie commanded to 
pass to the castle to charge the captain to open the 
gates and set the king at liberty In Balfom’s 
Annals of Scotland, (vol 1 p 207,) it 18 stated 
that the duke of Albany and the lord chancellot 
then goveined all the 1ealm, and that with several 
of the nobility Albany went to Stuling to visit the 
queen and pice, and afte: his 1etuin he laid siege 
to Edinburgh castle, which he took, when the hing 
and such seivants as were with him were set at 
hbeity According to Lindsay of Pitscottie, (vol 
1 p 200), the king, on 1ecovermg his fieedom, 
‘Jap on a hackney to 11de down to the abbay, 
but he would not 11de toward, tall the duih of Al- 
bane his biothe: lap on behind him, and so they 
went down the geat to the abbey of Hallyiaid hous, 
quhair they remamed ane lang time in gi eat mn1i- 
nes,” and, as Abeicromby adds, he * would needs 
make him a paitne: in lis bed, and a comrade at his 
table,” that being consideied in those days the best 
proof of a peifect reconciliation Albany immedi- 
ately concluded a tiuce with the duke of Glouces- 
ter, and on the 28d of August 1482 surrendered 
to him the foitiess of Berwich, afte: it had been 
in possession of the Scots fo twenty-one years 
Notwithstanding the fayou: which was now shown 
to him by the king, Albany, in the following yea, 
engaged in another seciet tieaty with Edwaid 
IV , for depriving his biother of the throne, and 
securing 1t to himself His designs being detected 
by the nobles, he was obliged to fly to England, 
having previously placed his castle of Dunbai in 
the hands of the English In consequence of this 
tiaitorgus proceeding, he was formally accused of 
treason, and summoned to stand his trial, but 
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faulmg to appear, he was condemned to death as a 
tiaitor and to have his estates confiscated Hav- 
ing assembled a small force, he jomed the earl of 
Douglas, who was likewise an exile in England, 
and made an mroad into his native countiy, but 
was routed near Lochmaben, 22d July 1484, when 
Douglas was taken puisoner, but Albany escaped 
by the fleetness of his horse A truce for three 
years was then agreed upon between the two 
counties, and Albany, finding that he could ob- 
tain no farther protection in England, retued to 
France, where he was well received by Charles 
VIII He was accidentally killed at Pans m 
November 1485, by the splinte: of a lance, while 
an onlooker at a tournament between the duke 
of Orleans and another kmght, and, by act of 
parliament 1st October 1487, all his lands and 
possessions in Scotland were annexed to the crown 
Acco: ding to the description given of him by an 
ancient Scottish author, the duke of Albany was 
well-proportioned, and tall in stature, and comely 
in his countenance, that 1s to say, bioad-faced, 
red-nosed, large-eared, and having a very awful 
countenance when displeased Like his youngei 
brother, the unfortunate carl of Mar, who was of 
a milde: temper and manners, he excelled in the 
military exeicises of tilting, hunting, hawking, 
and other peisonal accomplishments, fo: which his 
biothe: James III had no taste He had mariied 
first Lady Catherine Sinclair, cldest daughter of 
Wilhain eal of Oikney and Caithness, but a divoice 
took place, 2d Maich 1478, on account of piopin- 
quity of blood By hei he had one son, Alexandei, 
who was declaied illegitimate by act of parliament, 
18 November 1516, and who was made bishop of 
Moray and abbot of Scone, in 1527. He mantied, 
secondly, im Febiuary 1480, Anne de la Tour, 
third daughte: of Beitiand, Count d’Auveigne 
and de Bouillon, and by her he had one son, 
Duke John, the subject of the followmg notice — 
Douglas’ Peerage —Hustores of the Period 
ALBANY, Jonn, foumth duke of, son of the 
pieceding, was boin about 1481 In 1505, he 
mairied his cousin, Anne, or Agnes, de la Tou, 
countess d’Auvergne and de Lauiajais, by whom 
he got large possessions On the death of James 
IV , in 1518, his son James V_ being then only 
im hig second yem, the queen mothe: was ap- 
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pointed regent of the kingdom, but at a con- 
vention of the estates held soon after at Perth, 
it was agreed, at the urgent suggestion of the 
veneiable Hiphinston, bishop of Aberdeen, se- 
conded by the Lord Home, that the duke of 
Albany, then in France, and who after the infant 
king was next heir to the throne, should be invited 
to Scotland to be governor of the kmgdom, during 
James’ minoiity This election was ratified by a 
public meeting of the estates held at Edinburgh 
soon after, and Lyon king at arms, with Sir Patrick 
Hamilton, was sent to France to notify the ap- 
pointment to the duke In the meantime, the 
sentence of forfeiture which had excluded him 
from the enjoyment of his rank and estates in 
Scotland was annulled, and his arrival impatientlv 
looked for by the people, as the queen mother had 
married the eal of Angus, and, being opposed by 
the nobility, nothing but ana)chy and disorde) pre- 
vailed in the kingdom On the 18th May, 1515, 
the duke aiived at Dumbarton, Balfour says at 
Ay1, with a squadron of eight ships, and soon afte: 
he was installed into the office of regent ‘‘ He wes 
1essauelt,” says a chionicle: of the period, * with 
gieit honour, and convoyit to Edinburgh with ane 
greit cumpany, with gieit blythnes, and gloie, and 
than wes constitute and maid governou: of this 
1ealme, and sone thairefter held ane pailiament, 
and ressauit the homage of the loidis and thie 
estaittis , quhauw thair wes mony things done for 
the weill of this countiey ” His maugumation into 
the :egency was attended with great splendow 
A sword was delivered to him, and a crown placed 
upon his head, while the peers made solemn obei- 
sance He was declared governoi of the kingdom 
till the king attained the age of eighteen years 
The duke took up lus 1esidence at Holyrood, and 
scems to have immediately proceeded with the en- 
largement of the palace, in continuation of the 
works which James IV , the tate king, had cared 
on till nea: the close of his life 

Albany, unfoitunately, was ignoiant not only 
of the constitution, the laws and the manneis, but 
even of the Janguage of Scotland He was in 
fact more Fiench than Scotch His mothe: wasa 
Frenchwoman, and so was his wife Huis chief 
estates weie in Fiance, where tlie greater pait of 
lus life had been spent, and his loyalty to the 
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French king was so undisguised that he constantly 
styled him master When it 1s added to this that 
his temper was passionate, that every corner of the 
kingdom was filled with spies and agents in the 
pay of England, and that the powerful houses of 
Home and Douglas swayed the faction that were 
opposed to him, it was hardly to be expected that 
he would be successful in restoring peace to the 
country The infant king and his biothe: were 
still unde: the care of the queen-mother, and a 
parliament which assembled at Edinbuigh, nomi- 
nated eight lords, four of whom were to be chosen 
by lot, and fiom these four the queen-mothe was 
tu select thiee who were to have the charge of the 
two infant princes The queen, however, was not 
disposed to part with he: childien, and when the 
peeis proceeded to the castle of Edmbugh, to 
notify to ‘her the commands of paihament, hei 
majesty, who was then no more than twenty-four 
yeais of age, and in the full bloom of her beauty, 
was seen stauding unde: the archway at the en- 
trance, with the little king at her side, holding 
her hand, while a nuiso stood behind with his in- 
fant brother, the duke of Ross, m he ams 
In a loud voice, and with a dignified an, she 
desired them to stand and declue what they 
wanted They answered that they came in the 
name of the pulamcnt to receive then sover- 
eign and his biothe:, on which the queen com- 
manded the waider to diop the poitcullis, and 
this being instantly done, she thus addiessed the 
astonished lords = ‘'T hold this castle by the gift 
of my late husband, yout sovereign, no: shall I 
yield it to any person whatsoever , but I 1espect 
the parliament, and 1equne six days to consider 
their mandate, for most important is my chaige , 
and my councillois, alas! are now few” Ap- 
pichensive, howevei, that she would not be able 
to hold the castle of Edinbmgh against the for- 
ces of the pailiament, she soon 1:emoved, with 
the young king and his brothe:, to Stuling castle 
Albany nnmediately collected an armed force, and 
proceeded in peison to Stuling, where the queen 
finding her adherents deserting her, was soon 
obliged tosunende: ‘The young princes weie then 
committed to the cae of the eail Marshal and the 
lords Fleming and Boithwich, while the queen 
was conducted with every math or respect to Ed- 


inbuigh, where she took up her residence in the 
castle On the success of the regent, Loid Home, 
one of the queen’s piincipal adherents, at once 
commenced to intngue with England, and con- 
certed measures with Loid Dacie, the English 
waiden, of 1esistance and revenge Albany sum- 
moned the whole force of the kingdom to the aid 
of the government, and transmitted proposals to 
the quecn-mothe1, offering he: a complete 1esto1a- 
tion of all the 11¢hts and revenues which she had 
not forfeited by he: mariage, if she would accede 
to the wishes of the parliament, and renounce all 
seciet correspondence with England These pio- 
posals she indignantly reyected, whereupon Albany 
proceeded against the insurgents, and took the 
castle of Home ‘The queen sent Albany’s pio- 
posals piivately to Lord Dace, while Home 1e- 
quested the assistance of an English army, and 
1etook the castle of Home He also secmed the 
strong towei of Blackater, situated within the Scot 
tish boi dei, about five miles fiom Berwick, to which 
place the queen immediately fled The regent 
followed her with a considerable army, and surpiis- 
ing Home in the house to which he had hastened 
fo. 1efuge, made lim piisona, and committed him 
to the custody of the cal of Arran, governor of 
the castle of Edmmbuigh = Aisan disliked Albany 
and his measuies, and was easily persuaded by 
Home to retue with him to the Bordeis, where 
they actively commenced hostilities Home and 
lus brothe: were again proclaimed iebels, and Ai- 
ian was 1equied to surrende: himself within fif 
teen days At the same time the regent, at the 
head of a select body of troops, and a small tian 
of artillery, proceeded to invest the castle of Cad- 
zow, neai Hamilton, Arian’s piincipal foitress 
Arran’s mother, who was the daughte: of James 
the Second, at that time 1esided there, and order- 
ing the gates to be opened, she came out to meet 
the regent, and as she was his aunt by the fathen’s 
side, and gieatly 1espected by him, he was easily 
prevailed upon to listen to her solicitations in fa- 
Teims of accommodation were 
soon agiced to, and Allan was allowed to icturn 
and icsume possession of his estates 

In the meantime Home had ficd to England, 
whither he was soon followed by the queen and 
he: husband Angus Negotiations fos peace be 
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tween the two countiles were set on foot, and 
Angus, to whom the queen had 1ecently, at Har- 
bottle castle in England, borne a daughter, the 
Lady Maigaret Douglas, the mother of Dain- 
ley, husband of Mary Queen of Scots, withdiew 
from lis wife, who lay dangeiously 11] at Mor- 
peth, and with Home retmned into Scotland 
They both made their peace with the 1egent, who 
restored them to then hereditary possessions, and 
for a time they abstained fiom distui bing the gov- 
ernment Queen Margaret on her 1ecovery pro- 
ceeded to the court of he: brothe: Hemy VIIL, 
where she inveigh d bitterly against both Angus 
and Albany, but especially the latter, whom she 
accused of having poisoned he: second son, the 
duke of Ross, who had died, at Stnling, of one 
of the many diseases meident to childhood Henry, 
anxious to have Allan iegent, duected a letter to 
be wiitten to the thiee estates of Scotland, com- 
manding them to expel the regent Albany fiom the 
kingdom, as, fiom his being the nearest hen of the 
thione, he was the most dangeious peison to have 
the charge of the young king, his nephew The 
Bcottish paihament, which assembled at Edin- 
buigh on the fist of July 1516, replied with be- 
commg spnit They reminded the English king 
that they themselves had elected Albany to the 
ofhce of regent, to which he had a sight as nearest 
iclative to then infant hing, that he had fulfilled 
its duties with much talent and integrity, and that 
the person of then infant sovereign was intiusted 
to the keeping of the same lords to whose care he 
had been committed by the queen-mothe: ‘Lhey 
concluded by assuring Henry of then determina- 
tion to 1esist to the death any attempt to disturb 
the peace of then country, o1 to overthiow the 
Notwithstanding this spn- 
ited 1eply, the intrigues of Henry's minister, Loid 
Dacre, soon succeeded in creating distrust and dis- 
tui bance, and once more restating 1 its strength 
the English faction in Scotland On the 238d Au- 
gust Dacie wiote fiom Knkoswald to Cardinal 
Wolsey, infoiming him that he had in his pay fou 
hundied Scots, whose chief employment was to 
distiact the government of Albany, by exciting 
popular tumults, encouraging private quarrels, and 
1ekindling the jealonsy of the feudal nobility In 
Scotland at this time Albany's administration was 
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1ather popular than otherwise He was ‘ sup- 
ported,” says Tytlei, ‘‘ by the affection and confi- 
dence of the middle classes, and the great body of 
the nation, but their influence was counteracted, 
and his efforts completely paralysed by the selfish 
1apacity of the clergy, and the insolent ambition 
of the a:stocracy" A new insurrection soon 
bioke out, headed by the earl of Aan, who 
associated luimself with the eails of Glencaitn, 
Lennox, Mure of Caldwell, and the majority of 
the noblemen and gentlemen of the west ‘They 
met at Glasgow to the numbe: of 12,000 men, 
and seized on the royal magazines there Under- 
standing that some French ships, with supplies of 
arms and ammunition fot Albany, had appeared mn 
the Clyde, they sent a body of troops to take pos- 
session of them The vessels, however, had sailed 
befoie their arrival, but they seized a quantity of 
gunpowde: and othe: ammunition which had been 
landed, and which they conveyed to Glasgow 
Lest 1t might fall into the hands of their enemies 
the powder was thiown into a drawwell By a 
stiatagem A1lan made himself maste: of the cas- 
tle of Dumbaiton, and capelled Loid Enskine the 
goveino: In the meantime the 1egent having 
collected an army, advanced upon Glasgow, whin 
an accommodation was once more bought about, 
chiefly through the means of Beaton, archbishop 
of Glasgow, who was high in favou with the 1egent 
Lord Home, (sce vol up 478,) on his part, soon 
violated the conditions on which the regent had 
consented to pudon him He renewed his treason- 
able correspondence with Dacie, and employed 
bands of maiaudeis to bieak across the boide: and 
1avage the countiy Determined to put an end to 
the anaichy cieated by the 1ebellious proceedings 
of this fierce oppose of his government, the regent 
allured the eail, who held the office of lod cham- 
be:lain, and his biothe: Alexander, to the court at 
Holyrood, wheie they were instantly anested 
They were immediately tiied, on a charge of 
tieason, for having excited the late commotions 
against the 1egent, of having been accessory to 
the defeat at Flodden, and beimg conce:ned in 
the assassination of James IV after the battle 
Being found guilty, they weie both beheaded, on 
the 8th of Octobe: 1516, and then heads placed 
above the tolbooth of Edmbugh Soon after the 
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duke of Albany, in a convention of the estates of 
the realm held at Edinbmgh, was declared heir 
apparent to the crown 

Anxious to procure assistance from the Fiench 
king and to revisit his estates in France, the re- 
gent, in the pailiament which assembled in No- 
vembe: 1516, requested leave of absence for a 
short period The parliament accoided an unwill- 
ing consent for four months, and in June 1517 he 
embarked at Dumbarton, leaving the goveinment 
in the hands of a council, consisting of the arch- 
bishops of St Andiews and Glasgow, the earls of 
Huntly, Argyle, Angus, and Airan, and caiying 
with him the eldest sons of many of the gieat 
baious as hostages for the peace of the country 
To each of the six peisons mentioned was assigned 
the charge of that part of the country contiguous 
to his own estates, while to a brave and accom- 
plished Fiench knight, whose real name was An- 
thony D’Aicte, but whose handsome person pro- 
cured for him the distinguishing title of Seignem 
de la Beauté (absurdly called de la Bastie in all 
our histories) was inti usted the government of the 
eastern and middie marches, with the command of 
the important castles of Home and Dunbaa = The 
young king was biought fiom Stuling to Edin- 
burgh castle, and placed unde: the chaige of Lod 
E:iskine, the earl Maishal, and the loids Borth- 
wick and Ruthven Fiesh tumults broke out on 
the boiders, and the vassals of the late Lord Home, 
out of revenge at his fate, surprised and murdered 
the Sieur de la Beaute, who had distinguished 
himself by the activity and diligence with which 
he punished and i1epiessed disorder Sn David 
Home of Weddeiburn, whose wife was the siste: 
of Angus, the husband of the queen-mothe:, gal- 
loped into the town of Dunse, with the head of 
the unfoitunate Fienchman kmit to Ins saddlebow, 
by the fine long hair which he wore im acco: dance 
with the fashion of the age, and after fixing it on 
the maiket-cross, took shelter in his stiong castle 
of Edington, on the banks of the Whiteadde: Fo 
this outrage the estates of the land of Weddeibuin 
and his associates were forfeited 

After this the kingdom became a scene of disoi- 
dei, anarchy, and confusion, the 1ival factions of 
Douglas and Hamilton everywhere contending for 
the mastery) ‘The earl ot Aitan had been elected 
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by the council of regency them president, and at 
this time had the chief direction of affairs, but he 
was, upon all occasions, opposed by the earl of 
Angus, who still had great influence, and the puii- 
vate animosity which subsisted between these two 
powerful noblemen kept the country in a continual 
state of excitement and disturbance As soon as 
the queen-mother heaid of Albany’s departure, 
she returned to Scotland Hei airival was at a 
time of such universal confusion and strife that, 
even Albany himself, unwilling to leave France, 
wrote to her, advising her that, if she could unite 
the factions, she should 1esume the regency 
Margaret, howevei, wished to have the office of 
regent conferred on her husband, the eatl of 
Angus, to whom she had been lately reconaled, 
but this neither the council no: the majority of the 
nobles would agiee to Her jealousy, however, 
soon caused a fiesh quaiiel with he: husband, and 
as he: biothe: Henry VIII took the part of 
Angus, she forsook the English interests, and 
entered into a correspondence with the duke of 
Albany, wging him to retuin and take the regency 
once more into his own hands Ding Albany’s 
ubsence the famous street battle at Edinburgh, 
between the 11val factions of the Douglasses and 
the Hamiltons, commemorated unde: the name ot 
‘* Cleanse-the-Causeway,” was fought 30th April 
1520, the result of which was that the Hamultons 
were defeated, and the earl of Angus got posses- 
sion of the capital 

The next year Albany ieturned to Scotland 
after an absence of five years He ariived in 
the Gareloch on the thud of December 1521, 
and was met at Stnimg by the queen-mother, 
accompanied by several lords and gentlemen 
It 18 stated that Maigaiet, who was very change- 
able in he: affections, and by no means careful 
of her conduct, 1eceived him with transports of 
joy, and with such famihaity as excited scanda- 
lous rumours Lord Dacre, in a letter to his sov- 
eleign, King Henry, says that, not satisfied with 
being with him dung the day, she was closeted 
the greater part of the night with Albany, taking 
no heed of appearances The earl of Arran and 
others of the nobility hastened to Stirling to wel- 
come his ariival, and on the 9th he entered the 
capital, accompanied by the queen and the chan- 
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tellor and a numerous attendance of peers and 
gentlemen Proceeding to the castle, he was ad- 
mitted to an interview with the young king, on 
which occasion the captain delivered the keys of 
the fortress into his hands These the 1egent laid 
at the feet of the queen-mother, and she again 
piesented them to Albany, saying that she con- 
sidered him the person to whose tied fidelity the 
care of the monaich ought to be intrusted On 
the regent’s approach the earl of Angus and huis 
party precipitately left the city, and fled to the 
Boider In a parliament held at Edinburgh, on 
the 26th day of December, Angus and his adhe- 
rents were cited to appear before it, to answei fo1 
valious crimes and misdemeanouss, but they paid 
no attention to the summons, and had already 1e- 
newed their negotiations with the English king 

The regent now endeavoured to 1econcile the fac- 
tions, and to procure a peace with England But 
it did not suit the ambitious projects of the Eng- 
lish court that Albany should continue at the head 
of affairs, or that peace and order should be re- 
stored to Scotland Lord Dacre, Henry’s unscru- 
pulous agent, in the letters which he wrote to 
Henry, represented that the life of the young hing 
was in danger, and that his mothe: was anxious 
to obtain a divorce fiom Angus, that she might 
marry Albany, who, on his nephew’s death, would 
become king He distiibuted money among the 
factious nobles, and did every thing that he could 
to stir up wai between the two counties Henry, 
on his pait, as he had done once before, addiessed 
a letter to the Scottish estates, demanding the 
dismissal of Albany, and received a simila: answei 
to the former, being sharply told by the Scottish 
parliament that they had themselves fieely chosen 
Albany to the 1egency, and would not dismiss him 
at the request of his grace, the king of England, 
or of any othe: sovereign prince whatever Upon 
this Henry, in the spring of 1522, sent the eal of 
Shrewsbury with a large force to invade Scotland 

Tie advanced as far as Kelso, giving up the countiy 
everywhere to havoc and spohation, until he was 
encountered and driven back into England with 
considerable loss, by the bold borderers of Teviot- 
dale and the Merse Albany having, with consent 
of parliament, declared war, and mustered the 
whole force of the kingdom for an mvasion of 
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England, at the head of eighty thousand men, 
and with a formidable tiain of artillery, advanced 
towaids the English borders, and encamped at 
Annan The queen-mother at tis time, with 
hei characteristic fickleness, had cooled 1n her at- 
tachment to the regent, and not only intiigued 
with a party of the Scottish nobles to support her 
views, but betrayed all Albany’s secrets and plans 
to the English waiden, Loid Dacre The regent, 
ignorant of this, with his laige army crossed the 
borders and advanced to Carlisle When within 
five miles of that city Dacre opened negotiations 
with him, and succeeded in prevailing upon him to 
agiece to a cessation of hostilitics for a month, im 
oder that ambassadois might treat for peace Ags 
the English king, then engaged in a war with 
France, had wisely departed fiom his demand for 
Albany’s dismissal fiom the regency, the nobles 
who had joined in the expedition saw no futher 
cause foi continuing in arms, and Albany himself, 
desirous of peace with England, disbanded his 
umy, and returned to Edinbuigh, without stiik- 
ing a blow 

Finding the difficulties of his situation increase, 
with the view of soliciting assistance fiom the 
Fiench hing, Albans, in Octobe: 1522, retired for 
the second time to Fiance, after appointing a 
council of regency, consisting of the earls of ILuntly, 
Anan, and Argyle, to whom he added Gonvzolles, 
a Fiench knight, 1 whom he had much confi 
dence He momised to return im ten months on 
pain of forfeiting his ofhce During his absence, 
in the spring of 1523, the English renewed the 
wat by avast imoad into Scotland The eal of 
Surrey, the victor of Flodden, at the head of 
10,000 men, broke imto the Meise, reduced its 
places of stiength, and advancing to Jedburgh, 
bunt that town, and left its beautiful abbey a 
heap of ruins) == Lord Dauie, after reducing the 
castle of Ker of Fe:mhurst, and taking that cele- 
brated border chief prisoner, sacked and depopu- 
lated Kelso ind the adjoming villages, while the 
marquis of Dorset, the waiden of the east marches, 
made an incursion into Teviotdale, giving its vil- 
lages to the flames, and carrying off its grain and 
beeves Albany returned fiom France in Septem- 
her 1523, with a fleet of eighty-seven small ves- 
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died men at arms, a thousand hagbutteeis, six 
hundred horse, and a fine train of artillery, which 
had been furnished to him by the Fiench He 
landed in the island of Anan, Balfow says “at 
Kerkubright,” having eluded the enemy's fleet, 
which was sent ont to intercept him, and imme- 
diately proceeded to Edinburgh The embarrass- 
ment of his position at this crisis was greater than 
ever He found that the qucen-mother was no 
longer on his side, but deeply engaged in intrign- 
ing agamst him = =That fickle, passionate, and un- 
piuncipled woman, whose characte: somewhat re- 
sembled that of her imperious brothe:, Henry 
VIII , was now as anxious to promote the English 
interests as she had formerly been the French, 
and had entered into negotiations with Surrey and 
Dacie, with the view of recovering the 1egency to 
herself The nobles, though willing to assemble 
an army for the defence of the Bordeis, were to- 
tally averse to an invasion of England, while they 
were jealous of the foreign auxiharies which the 
regent had brought with him 

The pa jinment assembled without delay, and a 
proclamation was issued for a muster of the wholc 
force of the kingdom on the 20th of October — Al- 
bany summoned together the piuncipal nobility, 
and ged them to cary thc war mto England, to 
avenge the disastious defeat at Flodden and the 
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late excesses on the Borders He had bought 
with him a large supply of gold fiom Fiance, and 
as he hberally dispensed it, he won ove: some of 
the more venal of the nobles, and even the queen 
herself was so chamed by his presents, that she 
wiote to the eall of Suniey, that unless her bio- 
ther Henry remitted her more money, she might 
be induced to abandon the English interest, and 
co operate with Albany On the day appointed a 
force of about 40,000 men assembled on the Bor- 
ough-mun near Edinbingh, at the head of which 
the regent set forwaid towards the Borders But 
never had general commenced an aggiessive mach 
Most of 
the leaders who had answeied the summons to 
am had taken the gold of England, and bound 
themselves not to cioss the Borders, while otheis, 
such as Argyle, Huntly, and the maste: of Forbes, 
did not appear at all at the muster The expedi- 
tion was nationally unpopular, and as the Scots 
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soldiers did not conceal then dislike of the for- 
eign auxilaries, indications of disoiganization 
soon became but too evident Added to this, the 
season was now far advanced, and much time was 
lost in diagging the cumbersome artillery over the 
rude and difficult roads of those days, which had 
been rendered still more wretched by recent falls 
of snow and rain Albany arived at Meliose on 
the 28th of Octobe: When he reached the wooden 
biidge at that place, a laige portion of his amy, 
refused to cross the Tweed, aud those divisions of 
the troops which had already passed ove, turned 
back, and im spite of all his entieatics and re- 
proaches, recrossed the biidge to the Scottish side 
The 1egent remained m the neighbourhood ot 
Meliose two days, after which he marched down 
the Tweed, and atiived at Eccles, on the side 
of the 11ver opposite to Wak The Scottish aimy 
encamped near Coldstieam, while Albany lodged 
in Tome castle We ordered part of the arullery 
to be conveyed to Berwick, but afte: waids he laid 
siege to Wark castle, clnetly with his foreign 
tioops and aitillery The histoiian, George Bu- 
chanan, who ws a volnntee) in his army, gives a 
highly valuable account of his operations in this 
lus last campaign in Scotland An attempt to 
stoim the castle was biiwely met by the gairison, 
who poued a destiuctive tne from the ramparts 
upon the besiegers4, and on the approach of mght, 
the latter were compelled to 1etne It was pio- 
posed, howeve1, to 1enew the assault next day, but 
duung the night there was a heavy fall of 1ain and 
snow, Which so flooded the 11ve1 that all retreat 
was theatened to be cut off It was known that 
the Earl of Surrey was advanung fiom Alnwick 
with a formidable force Under these cucum- 
stances Albany, on the 4th of Novembe1, with- 
diew his artillery, and the assaulting paity 10e- 
ciossed the ‘Tweed, leaving thiee hundied killed, 
mostly Frenchmen, and once more joined the main 
amy Balfour says that with the latte: portion 
of his tioops he had spoiled all Glendale and 
Northumbeilanud to the walls of Alnwick, and 1e- 
turned with a great booty 
252 | 
marched rapidly towaids Edinbuigh, apprehen- 
sive all the way of being seized by some of the 
lords with him, and delivered up to the English 


[Annals, vol 1, page 
The iegent retued to Eccles, and thence 
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His retieat had all the appearance of a flight, the 
disorder of which was increased by a severe snow - 
storm On reaching Edinburgh, he assembled a 
parhament, and ascribed the failure of the expe- 
dition to the nobles refusing to march into Eng- 
land, while they, on then part, accused him of 
being the cause of the disgrace Notwithstanding 
the presence of the English army, unde: Suey, 
on the Borders, and the inclemency of the season, 
some of the pee:s msisted on his instantly dis- 
Thus compelled 
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to embark, the Fiench weie by a storm driven out | | 


of their course, and a considerable number of ial 
were shipwiecked and diowned among the west- 
ern Isles Soon after, having obtamed = thiee 
months’ leave of absence, Albany, in the end of 
1523, retued in disgust and despan to Fiance, 
after taking an affectionate Icave of the young 
king, then at Stuling, and ictuined no more to 
Scotland 

He afterwards, in 1524, attendcd Fiancis I in 
his unfortunate expedition into Italv, but befoie 
the fatal battle of Pavia, fought 24th February 
1525, he was detached with pat of the French 
amy against Naples It was the absence of this 
large portion of his troops, amounting to 16,000 
men, which caused FI: ancis to lose the battle, when 
attacked by the empeio: Chailes In 1533 Albany 
conducted his wife’s mece, Catherine de Medici, 
into France, on he: manage with Hemy IT of that 
kingdom He was goveino: of the Bourbounois, 
dAuveigne, de Foiest, and de Beaujolais He 
died at his castle of Mucflcu, 2d June 15386 By 
By Jean Abeinethy, 
a Scotswoman, he had a natmal daughter, Eleo- 


hts duchess he had no issue 


nora, who, after being legitimated, was m 1547 
manied at Fontamebleau, m= presence of the 
Fiecnch king, to the count de Choisy 

This duke of Albany was a man of elegant and 
giaceful manners and high accomplishments, and 
very gay and sprightly in conversation,—qualitics 
which made him a peisonal favounte with Fran- 
cis I of Fiance, but were little appreciated in 
Scotland, where his vanity, of which he had a 
laige share, and evident paitiality for Ficnch offi- 
cers and coufidents, soon disgusted the haughty 
and rapacious nobility In Pinkeiton’s Sevttish 
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of Albany, of which a woodcut 1s annexed = It 18 
on the same enmiaving with one of Queen Mai gai et 
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‘The sign manual autograph * Jehan” anderneath, 
18 from the Cotton MSS B vi fol 170, m the 
Biitish Museum 


The tatle of duke of Albany was bestowed in 1.40 on Ar- 
thur, second son of Jimes V and lis spouse Muy of Guise 
a prince who died in 1541) Tt was afterwards given to Henry 
Stew art, lord Darnley, or Dernely, by Queen Mary, shortly 
before their marriige 1n 1565 Charles | was created duke 
of Albany, on his baptism at Dunfermline in 1600, lus elder 
brother Hemy who dud im 1612, bemg duke of Rothesay, the 
title of the king’s eldest son = Lhe following 15 1 fac simile of 
the autograph and motto of this ill-fated prince, written im 
an album in the Sloane MSS No 3115, as duke of Albany, 
in 1609, before he had completed the mth veu of his age 
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Albany hing at arms wis onc of the secondary heralds 
m Scothind, when Scotland wis an independent kingdom 
Piince Charles Edw ud Stu at, um the litter years of Ins hift, 
styled hiniself count of Alb iny 
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the Fierce, fiom his vigoui and impetuous character, 


has hitherto been 1epresented ag the fifth son of Mal 
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Margaret, daughter of Edward, nephew of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, king of England, but it 1s 
now admitted that Ethelred, who had been be- 
lieved to be the thud, was the youngest son of 
that mairiage, and consequently Alexander was 
not the fifth but the fourth son of Malcolm and 
Margaret It 18 also placed beyond a doubt that 
by @ previous mainiage with Ingibiorge, the widow 
of Thorfin, a poweiful Norwegian earl,—who for 
thirty years, durmg the reigns of Alexander's fa- 
the: Malcolm and his predecessor Macbeth, ruled 
over all Scotland north of the Grampians, and 
part of the present county of Fo1far,—Malcolm had 
two sons, Duncan, afterwards king of Scotland, 
and Malcolm, both of whom were alive at the 
time of lis death, so that Alexander was in reali- 
ty the sixth of the sons of Malcolm Canmore 
[See hte of Duncan, king of Scotland, post ] 
There 18 nu earlier: instance m Scottish history 
of the name of Alexande: having been bone by 
king or noblo, although it afterwards became 
one of the most common and familar Christian 
names in Scotland Lord Hailes has supposed 
that 1t was bestowed in honow of Pope Alexan- 
der II If so, it was given to him after the death 
of that pontiff, which occurred in the yea: 1073, 
as no calculation fiom family o: othe: events can 
place the buth of Alexandei, of which the pie- 
cise date is unknown, eailie: than about the year 
1078 

Alexande: was educated with great care, not 
only im letters but in icligious principles, and the 
solemn injunctions of his excellent mothe, on her 
death-bed, to Turgot, pio. of Durham, hei con- 
fesso. and biogiaphei, which have descended to 
us in his interesting memon of that good quecn, 
prove how gieat was he: solicitude im the Intte 
1espect in 1egaid to all her childien  Alexan- 
der paitook of those viissitudes of the family, 
afte: the death of his father, which are detailed 
in the lives of his uncle Donald Bane and of his 
biothers Duncan and Edgai, and which serve to 
exhibit, m a strong light, the peculiarities of the 
law of succession to the thione among the Celtic 
or Pictish races of that age, and they no doubt 
contiibuted to form and give a duection to his 
character and future government, when he became 
king 
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On the death of his brother Edgar, 8th January 
1107, Alexander succeeded to the throne, but not 
to the enjoyment of the same extent of possessions 
as his predecessor For the conquest of the west- 
ern portion of the ancient piincipality of Cumbria 
—a region extending between the Roman walls of 
Agricola and Antoninus—having sometime previ- 
ous been effected, by David his younger brother, 
with an army of Norman chivalry fiom England, 
the government of the province was also bestow- 
ed upon him, and Edgar, on his death-bed, be- 
queathed him all those extensive lands in those 
regions held by him and Malcolm his father which 
formed the subject of that homage rendered to the 
Norman conqueior and his son William Rufus so 
frequently referred to in English history [Lord 
Hailes’ Quotations from English contemporary 
writers, compared with the narrative of the in- 
quisition mto the lands of the see of Glasgow, 
and existing chaiteis of that epoch | All Scot- 
tish historians, fiom the fomteenth until within 
the piesent century, have concurred im stating 
that the province of Cumbria coi responded exactly 
in te1itory with the present English county of 
Cumbeiland, but chaiters, and Saxon as well as 
earlier Scottish wiite:s, when coirectly undeistood, 
leave it beyond doubt that the portion of country 
so called comprehended the district extending fiom 
the Clyde to the Solway, and included all the pre- 
sent Scottish counties of Ay1, Galloway, Wigton, 
Kukcudbnght, and Dumfiies, with perhaps part 
of Cumberland, the district of Lothian, comprising 
the three counties which still bea: that name, and 
the shires of Renfiew and Lanark, with part of 
Lennox now Dumbaitonshire Such distiibutions 
of the 10yal possessiuns amongst the members of 
their family were not uncommon with the mon- 
aichs of that age 

Whatever weie the motives that led to this 
disjunction trom the Scottish crown, it proved a 
fortunate arrangement for the nation By the 
subsequent death of Alexande: without issue, 
and the consequent succession of David to the 
northern throne, the danger of contention be- 
tween tival families fo: these possessions, and of 
their pexmanent separation from the ancient king- 
dom, was aveited, and a united kingdom was 
afterwaids formed, able, with more o1 less suc- 
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cess, to withstand the powerful neighbouiing sou- 
thern state, which, if it had continued disjoined, 
woula most probably have fallen to it by piece- 
meal a comparatively easy prey While, on the 
one hand, the happy genius of David for govein- 
ment, and for attracting towaids himself the love 
and affection of all classes of people committed to 
his care, enabled him to introduce amongst them 
oider and civilization, and to combine Saxon law 
with Norman refinement, as well as the still higher 
blessing of religious instruction, and while his 
amiable qualities and the accident of his birth en- 
deared through him the family of Malcolm to the 
Saxon 1ace, so that nearly four hundred yeais 
afterwards an English wiite: 1esident in Scotland 
thus commemorates one of them 


‘‘Qur soverane of Scotland 
Quhilk sall be lord and ledar 
Oer broad Brettane all quhair 
As saint Mergarettes an ,” 
[ Buke of the Howlat, st xxix, printed for 
the Bannatyne Club | 


the sterner rule of Alexande: was made available 
to keep unde: the dissatisfied feclings of the wai- 
like tribes of the north, not less averse to that 
deviation from the anuient rule of succession by 
which the descendants of Maigaret were placed 
on the throne, than jealous of the imnovafions of 
Saxon law and Saxon settlements It was not, 
howevei, to be expected that to this disposition 
of lands Alexander would at once quietly accede 

On the contrary, he at fist disputed its validity, 
and would willingly have annulled it, had he not 
found that the poweiful barons of the province in 
question, and of the noithern English counties, as 
Gospatrick, Baliol, Bruce, Lindesay, Areskine, and 
others, whose descendants afterwaids occupied the 
first rank among the Scottish nobility, and by the 
aid of whose arms his brother Edga: had been placed 
and sustained on the throne, were entnely favom- 
able to this anrangement He therefore prudently 
desisted from the attempt, and confined himself dur- 
ing the remainder of his 1e1gn to the northern por- 
tion of the kingdom [Speech of Walter [ Espec at 
the battle of the Standard, in Aldred | It has been 
inferred by modern wiiters who have reeognised 
the foregoing as the territorial limits of Cumbria, 
that David held this government as a fief in sub- 


oidination to Alexandei, but this does not appear 
to have been the case David seems to have re- 
gulated the affairs of his government as an inde- 
pendent pince The motto of his seal dung his 
brotlie:’s lifetime bears that he styled himself 
‘David, Comites Anglorum Regene Fratiis, (con- 
tiacted into Fiis), that 1s, David the count, bro- 
ther of the Queen of the English Annexed is a 
representation of David's seal 
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Several of his public instruments, too, after he as 
cended the throne, when relating to matters affect- 
ing the southein districts, are addiessed to the 
“Francis et Anghiis,” Normans and English, 
[Anderson’s Diplomata et Numismata, No 17, 1 
and 2], and at a Jater peiiod, or when referiing 
to matters of more importance, to the ‘‘ Francis et 
Anglicis, et Scottis et Galwensibus,” that 1s, the 
Normans, English, Scotch, and Galwegians, which 
latter style was uniformly adopted by his successor 
and grandson Malcolm IV , [Jdem, plates 19, 23, 
25,] whilst the public instruments of Alexander 
are simply addressed to the Scots and English, 
‘‘ Scottis et Anglis” (Idem, page 9], showing that 
he only ruled over the northein portion of the 
kingdom in which these nations lived im the pro- 
portion of the order in which they are placed 

It was foitunate both fo. Alexande: and David, 
and for the tranquillity of the government of the 
formei, that duiing the entire period of his reign 
an unbroken peace was maintained with England 
The marriage of their sister Matildis m 1100, 
during the life of their brothe: Edgar, with Henry 
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hing of England the biother of Wilham Rufus, 
mieatly facilitated this harmony, and it was further 
cemented by the union of Alexande: with Sybilla, 
natural daughter of that monarch Such an 
alliance, says Lord Hailes, was not held dishonou - 
able in those days 

The people of the north were not reconciled to 
the sovereignty of the sons of Malcolm Accord- 
ing to their notions of the law of succession to the 
throne, both the family of Donald Bane, and that 
of Duncan the eldest son of Malcolm, had a pio 
right toit Edga: had bestowed upon his cousin 
Madach, son of Donald Bane, the maormordom 
of Athol, e:ccted by him into an earldom, and on 
lis death, towards the end of the 1eign of David 
the First, 1t was obtained by Malcolm, the son of 
Duncan, the eldest son of Malcolm Canmoie, 
' either,” ‘says Skene, “because the exclusion of 
that family from the throne could not deprive them 
of the orginal patrimony of the family, or as a 
compensation for the loss of the crown,” [Skene’s 
Iighlandias, vol 1p 189,] and thus this branch 
of the rival family were induced to remam in 
quiet, although vanons attempts were afterwards 
made to recover then iights, not only in the yen 
of Malcolm ZV, but for neuly a hundied years 
after they were excluded fiom it 

The descendants of Donald Bane appear to have 
enjoyed another portion of the hereditary posses- 
sions of the family in the person of Ladman Ins son, 
and along with them some title which does not 
appear =Even the descendants of Macbeth seem, 
in the person of Angus the son of the daughter of 
Lulach, Macbeth’s stepson, to have got the pos- 
sessions and ancient maoimoidom of Moray erect- 
ed into an earldom of that name [Skene’s High- 
landers, vol 1 p 162] Accordmg to the Annals 
of Ulster about 1116, a descendant of Malpedir, 
maoimo: of Moein o1 Gaimoran, a district in 
noithemn Inverness-shiue, one of the supporters of 
Donald Bane, and who had muidered Duncan, 
eldest son of Malcolm, in 1095, was im possession 
of his father’s title and lands, and at the instiga- 
tion of admin, im ode: probably to revenge lus 
death, he combined with Angus eal of Moray, 
already refciied to as of the family of Macbeth, to 
make an attempt to seize upon the person of Alex- 


ander At his baptism Alexande: had a donation 
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made to him of the lands of Blairgowile and Liff 
by his godfather, Donald Bane, then probably 
maoimot of Athol, and in the first year of his 
reign he began to build a palace or residence in 
the vicunty , but while engaged on this work the 
Highlanders of Moern (not Mearns, as commonly 
supposed) and Moray penetrated stealthily from 
their northe:n abodes to Inver gow1ic, wheie Alex- 
ande: was, and suprised him by night Alexan- 
de: escaped to the shore, and crossing ove: the 
Tay to Fife, collected vassals, and followed them 
with surprising activity, through the ‘ Monthe’ o1 
Giamptans, across the Spey and over the ‘‘ Stock- 
fuid into Ros” Of this passage Wintoun says, 


“ He tuk and slew thame or he past 
Out of that land, that fewe he left 
To take on hand swylk purpose eft.” 


And agam he adds, 


‘ kia that day hys li gvs all 
Oysid hym Alysandyr the Fers to call” 


So effectually, mdeed, did he succeed in crushing 
the inhabitants of Moray that they were compelled 
to put to death Ladman, the son of Donald Banc, 
who had instigated them to the attempt on his 
life [Skene’s Highlanders, vol 1 p 180] The 
story that on this occasion the traitors obtamed 
admission to the hing’s bed-chambe1, and that I 
slew six of them with Ins own hand, 18 an invention 
of Boece, and hke many othe: of his fables has ob- 
tamed currency m Scottish history Su James 
Balfow, in his Annals [vol 1 pp 6, 7], has the 
following passage on this attempt against the 
hing ‘ The rebells quho besett him m the night 
had doubtesley killed him, had not Alexander 
Carione priuly cairied the king save away, and 
by a small boate sarved themselves to Fyffe, and 
the south pairts of the kingdome, quhei he raissed 
ane aimey, and marched against the forsaid rebells, 
quhome he totally ouerthiew and subdued, for 
wich giate mercey and prese:uatione, ma thankfull 
1etitbutione to God, he foundit the monastarey of 
Scone, and too it gaue hes fist lands of Liffe and 
Iunergomcy, in A° 1114 = About this tyme K 
Alexander the I. reuardit for hes faithfull seruice 
Alexander Carrone, with the office of standart 
bean of Scotland, to him and hes heirs foi euer 
He was called Sciimshou, becausse with a dianew 
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auord, in a combat, he had strucke the hand fiom a 
courtier, wich surname of Scrinscoure, hes posterity 
to this day have kept” The name signifies a 
haidy fighter See Scrimeeour, surname of, 
also, DUNDEE, earl of 

Dung the remainder of the 1e1ign of Alexande), 
the Highlanders acquiesced in his occupation of 
the thione, he being now, even according to the 
Celtic laws, the legitimate heir of Malcolm 
Canmoie 

The piincipal feature in Alexander’s reign was 
his successful resistance to the efforts made by the 
inglish prelates to asseit a supremacy over the 
church m Scotland In 1109 when he fist had 
occasion to nominate a bishop to the see of St 
Andiews, to which place the piimacy had been 
removed fiom Dunkeld, Alexander, with the ap- 
probation of his clergy and people, named Tu got, 
the monk of Durham alieady mentioned as the 
confessor and biographer of his mothe: the pious 
Queen Maigaiet The consecration of Turgot was, 
howevei, long delayed The archbishop of York 
pretended a 1ight of consecrating the bishops of 
St Andiews, but at this time Thomas, elected 
aichbishop of York, had not himself received con- 
secration In consequence of a report that the 
bishop of Duham, concurring with the Scottish 
bishops and the bishop of the Orkneys, pioposed to 
consecrate Tu got, in presence of the archbishop 
elect of York, Anselm, archbishop of Canteibury, 
in alarm, despatched a lette: to the latte:, nfoim- 
ing him that consecration could not be performed 
by an archbishop elect or by any one acting under 
his authouty, and 1equuing him to proceed to 
The 
Scottish clergy on then pait contended that the 
achbishop of York had no mght to mterfere in 
the consecration of a bishop to the see of St 
Andiews While the two aichbishops were en- 
gaged in mutual altercations conceining Canoni- 
cal order and the privileges of their respective 
sees, Alexander entered into a negotiation with 
the English king, and an immediate decision 
of the controversy was evaded by an ambiguous 
acknowledgment by all parties, which, confessing 
the mndependency of the Scottish chuich to be 
at least doubtful, seemed to picpaie the way 
for its complete vindication at a future time At 


Canterbury to 1eceive conseciation himself 


the request of Alexandei, Henry, the Engh 
king, enjoined the archbishop of Yoik to conse- 
ciate Tuigot, bishop of St Andrews, ‘saving the 
authority of ether church” In that form Turgot 
received conseciation accordingly 

In the discharge of his episcopal functions 
Tmgot met with obstacles, which mduced him to 
form a resolution to repan to Rome to obtain the 
opinion of the pope for 1egulating lis future con- 
duct, a journey which his death soon after pie- 
vented him fiom cairying into effect What the 
nature of these obstacles were, we are not mformed, 
but as he perceived that he had lost that mfluence 
wlich he formerly enjoyed in the time of Queen 
Margaret, his ‘spirit sunk, and in a desponding 
mood he asked and obtained pei mission to 1etue to 
his ancient cell at Duiham, where he died, 31st 
August 1115 

A new bishop of St Andiews was to be 
appointed, and to avoid any inteiference on the 
pait of the archbishop of York, Alexander, soon 
after the death of Turgot, addressed a con 
fidential lette: to Ralph aichbishop of Canterbury 
who had succeeded Anselm, asking his advice and 
assistance fot enabling him to provide a fit suc- 
cesso. to Turgot In this letter he observed, 
‘“That the bishops of St Andicws were wont to 
be conseciated only by the Pope o1 by the aich- 
bishop of Canterbury ” ‘*The expression,” says 
Loid Hailes ‘1s flattering and artful Alexander 
meant to relieve his kingdom fiom the pretensions 
of the one archbishop without acknowledging the 
authoity of the othe: He therefore left the right 
of consuciating doubtful betwcen the Pope and the 
aichbishop of Canterbury, while, at the same 
time, he scemed to place them both on a level” 
Eadmer, a monk of Canterbmy, had been fixed 
upon by Alexander to fill the vacant see, but not 
receiving any answe1 to his proposal from the aich- 
bishop of Cantei bury, the king allowed the see of 
St Andiews, the chief bishopric in his kingdom, to 
remain vacant formany years At length, in 1120, 
he despatched a special messenger to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, with a letter 1equesting the aich- 
bishop ‘to set at liberty’ Eadmer the monk, that 
he might be placed on the episcopal throne of St 
Andiews The archbishop consented that Eadmer 
should have hbeity to accept the bishopiuc, and 
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with that view he asked and obtained the approba- | secrating Eadmer, and that Alexander had alse 
tion of the English king In a lette: to Alexander | received thiee letters from him requiring him not 
he said, ‘‘I send you the person whom you require | to peimit the consecration, the new bishop of St 
altogether free,” and concluded thus, ‘“‘’To prevent | Andrews resolved to repair to Canteibury for 
the inconveniencies which I foresee and diead, I | advice On hearing of his resolution Alexander 
would counsel you immediately to send him back | sent for him, and said, ‘‘I received you altogether 
to be consecrated by me” On his ariival in Scot- | free from Canterbury, while I live, I will not 
land, Eadmer received the bishopric of St Andiews | permit the bishop of St Andrews to be subjected 
on the 29th of June 1120 The election was made | to that see” ‘For your whole kingdom,” 
by the clergy and people, with the permission of | answered Eadmer, “1 would not ienounce the 
the king, but on this occasion Eadmer neithe |! dignity of a monk of Canterbury” ‘ Then,” 
received the pastoral staff nor the ring fiom the replied the king passionately, ‘I have done no- 
hands of Alexande:, no: did he pe:form homage | thing in seeking a bishop out ot Canterbury” It 
Next day Alexander held a seciet conference with , seems to have been Alexander's design by soliciting 
him respec ting the mode of his consecration, when | a bishop fiom the province of Cantei bury, to obtain 
the king expressed his aversion at his being con- ' one who would have no partiality for the see of 
seciated by the archbishop of York Eadmei, on | York, and whom he hoped to win ove: to support 
his pat, declared that the chinch of Canterbury | the independency of the Scottish Church, but the 
had, by ancient right, a pre-eminence over all | zeal of Eadme: for Canterbury disappointed his 
Britain, and he humbly proposed to receive con- | views Eadme: himself has given an ample 
secration fiom that metiopolitan see He found, | account of the contest between him and Alexander, 
however, that Alexande: was as much opposed to | and Lord Tailes, in his Annals of Scotland, has 
the pretensions of Canterbury as he was to | geneially followed his statements The bishop 
those of Youk, and that he had determined to | complains that after the last interview with the 
fiee the Scottish church from dependence on any | king, the latter became 1:go1ous and unjust, and 
foreign see but that of Rome At Eadmer’s proposal | would never afford him a patient heaumg He 








—_— 











Alexander 18 desciibed as having staited fiom his | refused to allow Eadme: permission to visit 
seat with much emotion, and bioken off the con- | Canterbury ‘for the counsel and blessing (mean- 
ference He commanded the person, one William | ing no doubt conseciation) of the archbishop,” 
a monk of St Icdmundsbury, who had presided in | contending that the church of Scotland owed no 
the bishopric since the death of Tun got, to 1esume | subjection to Canterbury, and that Eadmer lim- 
his functions At the expiry of a month, the king, | self had been fieed from all subjection to :t 

at the request of his nobility, sent for Eadmer, and; In the anomalous and uncomfoitable position in 
with difficulty obtained his consent to a com- | which he found himself, Eadme: was induced to 
promise, by which adme: was to receive the ring | ask the advice of a friend in England, one Nicho- 
las, whom Lord Hailes conjectures to have been 
an ecclesiastical agent, whose business 1t was to 
solicit causes at the court of Rome This man ad- 


fiom Alexander, to take the pastoral staff fiom off 
the altar, as if 1eceiving it of the Loid, and then to 
assume the charge of his diocese While the king 
was absent with his army quelling some insur- | vised him to obtain conseciation fiom the Pope, 
rection im the north, as the Ilighlanders of the! under favow of the Scottish monarch, and in the 
distiict of Moray, paiticulaily at this time, gave | meantime to be generous and hospitable to the 
considerable opposition to his government, Eadmer | Scots, as the best means of rendering them tracta- 
was ieceived into the see of St Andrews by the} ble and courteous He concluded his letter thus 
queen, clergy, and people ‘““T entreat you to let me have as many of the 

Finding, however, that his own sovereign Henry, | fairest pearls as you can piocure In particular, 
who was then in Noimandy, had, at the solicitation | I desire four of the largest soit If you cannot 
of the archbishop of York, written to the arch- | procure them othei wise, ask them in a present 
bishop of Canteibury prohibiting him from con- | fiom the king, who, I know, has a most abundant 
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store”—-a remarkable evidence of the wealth and 
magnificence of the Scottish monarchs at this 
time 

Eadmei, m his peiplexity, also asked the ad- 
vice of John bishop of Glasgow, and of two monks 
of Canterbury, and the answei which they sent to 
him seems to have dete1mined him upon resigning 
the see It was in these teams ‘If, as a son of 
peace, you desire peace, you must seek it else- 
wheie than in Scotland As long as Alexandei 
1eigns, it will be vain for you to expect any friend- 
ly imteicouse with him, o1 quiet unde: his gov- 
ernment We aie thoroughly acquainted with his 
dispdsitions it 18 his will to be everything him- 
self in his own kingdom He 1s incensed against 
you, although he knows no reason for his 1esent- 
ment, and he will never be perfectly reconciled 
to you, although he should see 1eason for a recon- 
ciation You must, therefore, either abandon 
this countiy, o1, by accommodating youself to its 
usages, dishonour your characte: and hazard you 
salvation Should you choose to depart from 
among us, you will be constrained to restore the 
ring, which you received from the hands of the 
king, and the pastoial staff which you took from 
off the altar Wuthout complying with these con- 
ditions you will not be peimitted to depart, unless 
you could make to yourself wings and fly away ” 
Eadmer’ consented to restore the 1ing to Alexan- 
dei, but with 1egaid to the pastoral staff, he de- 
claied that he would replace it on the altar, 
whence he had taken it, ‘and leave it to be be- 
stowed by Clhiist,’ and that since foice had been 
used against him, he would relinquish the bishop- 
ric, and not reclaim it duimg the reign of Alexan- 
der, ‘unless by the advice of the Pope, the con- 
vent of Canteibmy, and the king of England’ 
Having thus, in effect, resigned his see, Eadmer 
was suffered quietly to leave the kingdom He 
afte: wards addiessed a long epistle to Alexandei, 
in which, afte: setting forth his pretensions to the 
bishopiic, he added, in a tone of submission which 
would have bette: become him at an earlier pe1i- 
od ‘I mean not, in any particular, to derogate 
“om the freedom and independency of the king- 
dom of Scotland Should you continue in you 
former sentiments, I will desist fiom my opposition , 
for, with 1espect to the king of England, the arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury, and the sacerdotal benedic- 
tion, I had notions, which, as I have since learn- 
ed, were erroneous They will not separate me 
from the service of God and your favour In 
those things I will act according to your inclina- 
tions, if you only permit me to enjoy the other 
rights belonging to the see of St Andrews” The 
aichbishop of Canterbury, too, wiote Alexander, 
requuing him to secall Eadmei to Scotland, but 
Alexander would not listen either to the solicita~ 
tions, though humbly enough expressed, of the 
one, o1 the 1:equisition, however: peremptory, of 
the other He was resolved to uphold the inde- 
pendence of the Scottish church, and the un- 
daunted spit with which he maintamed it through- 
out the whole contest, would have been equally 
displayed, as Lord Hailes justly remarks, in de- 
fence of the independence of his kingdom, had 
England eve: attempted to call it in question dur- 
ing his reign 

In January 1123, about a yea: before Alexan- 
der’s death, the pretensions of the aichbishop of 
York weie i1enewed, on the king procuring an 
English monk named Robert, who was prior of 
Scone, to be elected bishop of St Andrews The 
latter, howeve), was not consecrated till the fourth 
year of the reign of David I about five years af- 
terwaids, when Thurstin, archbishop of York, 
performed the ce:emony, under resei vation of the 
rights of the Scots chuich 

While thus successful in his resistance to the 
claims of supremacy on the part of the metzopoli- 
tan sees of York and Canterbury, Alexander, 
as was usual in those days, evinced his devotion 
to the church by the ample donations which he 
made to it He bestowed upon the see of St 
Andiews the famous tiact of land called the Cu- 
sus Apit, 0: Boar’s Chase, of which it 1s not pos- 
sible now to assign the cxact limits, but ‘so 
called,” says Boece, “from a boa of uncommon 
size, which, after having made prodigious havoc 
of men and cattle, and having been frequently 
attacked by the huntsmen unsuccessfully, and to 
the imminent pel of their lives, was at last set 
upon by the whole country up m arms against 
him, and killed while endeavouing to make his 
escape across this tiact of ground” The historian 
adds, that there were extant in his time manifest 
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proofs of the existence of this huge beast , it» two | conferred in 870 by Hungus or Heigustus, a Pict- 
tusks, each sixteen inches long and four thick, | ish king, who 1s unknown to history, 1s a monkisk 
heing fixed with iron chains to the gieat altar of | fiction utterly unwoithy of attention 

St Andrews, having been placed there by the In 1123, having naniowly escaped shipwreck 
above named Bishop Robert, who obtained the | near the island of 2mona, now called Inchcolm, 
grant of the boar chase fiom Alexander, although | m the Fiuth of Forth, Alexander built a monas- 
not consecrated bishop at the time it was bestowed | tery on that island, of the ruins of which a wood- 
The legend that this extensive tract of land was : cut 1s given underneath 





“ About the yea: 1128, Alexande: I having some | tion and honour for that saint, deiived fiom his 
business of state which obliged him to cross over 


at the Queen’s ferry, was oveitaken by a tein- 


paicnts, who were long maiied without issue, 
until imploiing the aid of St Columba, then 
ble tempest blowing fiom the south-west, which | 1equest was most graciously granted” Te 
obliged the sailors to make foi this island, (Z2mo | monastery thus founded by Alexande: was for 
canons iegula: of St Augustine, and was iichly 
endowed by the giateful and pious king its founde 
and pation Bemg dedicated to St Colm o1 


Columba, the island obtained the name theieafte 


na,) which they reached with the gi ecatest difficulty 
Here they found a poo: hermit, who hved a reli- 
gious life according to the rules of St Columba, 
and peiformed seivice in a small chapel, suppoit- 
ing himself by the milk of one cow, and the shel- 
fish he could pick up on the shore, nevertheless, 
on these small means he entertamed the king and 
his retinue for three days—the time which they 
were confined hae by the wmd Dung thie 
storm, and whilst at sea and in the greatest dange1, 
the king made a vow that if St Columba would 
bing him sife to that island, he would there found 
a monastery to lis honour, which should be an 
asylum and ielief to navigators He was, moie- 
over, farther moved to this foundation, by having, 


of Inchcolm, which 1t still ictains = The king had 
previously brought a colony of canons regular of 
St Augustine fiom the monastery of St Oswald 
at Nastley, near Pontefiact, m Yorkshue, and 
established them at Scone, the abbey of which he 
had founded in 1114, and dedicated to the Holy 
Timity and St Michael This famous abbey, it 
is well known, enclosed the celebiated co1onation 
stone which was removed to England by Edwaid 
I, and ts still used at the coronation of the sove- 
reigns of Gieat Britain at Westminster The 


‘She circumstances aie thus related by Fordun | from his childhood, entertamed a puticular veneia 
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abbey of Scone, also, thus founded by Alexander, 
witnessed the crowning of the late: Scoto-Saxon 
kings By a royal charter he conferred upon the 
monks of this abbey the 1ight of holdmg then 
own court, and of giving judgment eithe: by 
combat, by iron, or by water, togethe: with all 
plivileges pertaiming to their court, including the 
night in all persons resident within their territory, 
of 1efusing to answel except in their own prope 
cout [Cartulary of Scone, p 16] This ight 
of exclusive jmusdiction was confiimed by fou 
successive monarchs In 1122, on the death of 
his queen, Sybilla who died suddenly at the castle 
of Loch Tay, m Perthshire, on the 12th of June of 
that year, Alexander eiected a piiory on a small 
island on Loch Tay, for the repose of his soul and 
that of lis consoit According to Spottiswood, 
this priory was a cell from the monastery of Scone, 
and wasefounded by Queen Sybilla heiself, but 
this 19 evidently a mistake Some very inconsidet- 
Alexande: also 
mianted vauions lands to the monastery of Dun- 
fermline which Ins father had founded, and 1s sad 
His queen Svbilla 


able runs of it still remain 


to have finished the church 
also conferred linds on it 
Notwithstanding the 1ude condition of the nha 
bitants of Scotland at that remote period, the per- 
sonal state kept up by Alexande: the Fust is de 
scribed as having been scarcely, if at all, mferion 
to that of his biothe:-monaich of the 1icher coun- 
tiy of England It 1s well-known that im the 
1eion of hus father, Malcolm Canmore, an unusual 
splendour was intioduced into the Scottish cout 
by his Sixon consoit, the good queen Margaret, 
who not only encowaged the importation and usc 
of rich vestments fiom foreign counties, setting 
the example by bemg magnificent in her own at- 
tne, but increased the number of attendants on 
the peison of the king, and caused him to be 
served at table on plate of gold and silver = [Tur- 
got’s Memoir of Queen Margaret} Alexander I 
seems to have given to his public appeatances, as 
sovereign, a degree of splendour till then unknown 
im the northern end of the island In his reign 
there appears to have been «& considerable inter - 
couse between Scotland and the East, as various 
oniental commodities and aiticles of Asiatic luxury 
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this monaich, that, not content with endowing the 
chuich of St Andrews—which had been founded 
in lus 1eign by Tuigot, its archbishop—with nu- 
meious lands, and conferring upon it vaiious m- 
munities, as an additional evidence of his devotion 
to the blessed apostle St Andiew, after whom the 
see was called, he commanded his favourite Ata- 
bian horse to be led up to the high altar, his sad- 
dle and biidle being splendidly ornamented, while 
his housings were of a rich cloth of velvet The 
king’s body aimom, of superb Tmhish manufac- 
tme, and studded with jewels, with his spear and 
his shield of silver, weie at the same time brought 
by a squire, and these, along with the horse and 
his furniture, the king, m the presence of his pie- 
lates and barons, solemnly devoted and presented 
to the chuch 
shown in the days of the historian who has re- 
corded the event [ztract from the Register of 
the Priory of St Andrews, un Pinkerton’s Disserta- 


The housings and arms were 


tion, Appendic, vol 1 p 464 Wrenton, vol 1 
p 286 See also Tytla’s History of Scotland, vol 
up 198 ] 

The rising commeice of the country in those 
early times Was much aided and advanced by the 
settlement, in the districts conticuons to the Boi 
ders, of numbers of Flemish merchants, who, dun- 
ing the reign of Alexander, gradually spread mto 
Scotland, and at a late: penod, namely, in the 
1eign of David the Fist, were found im all the 
towns along the east coast, and even in the west- 
ern pats of the kingdom, wherever traffic could 
be safely and profitably catied on The money 
in cuculation in Scotland at that period appeais 
Indeed, down to the 
reign of Robeit the Second, the gold coinage of 
England, then cunent m Scotland, seems to have 
been the only gold money in use Of the eaily 
silver moucy of Scotland, the most ancient speci- 


to have been of silver only 


mens yet found are the pennies of Alexandei the 
First, which are now extiemely rae They ac 
desciibed as being of the same firmness, weight, 
and form as the contemporary English coins of 
the same denomination, and down to the timo of 
Robert the Fust, the money of Scotland was pie- 
cisely of the same value and standard as that of 


England [See Ruddiman’s Introduction to An- 


were imported into this countiy It 1s related of | derson’s Diplomata, pp 54, 55 —Tyller’s Iletuny 
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of Scotland, vol 1 p 264] ‘Ihe annexed en- | lowe) leg and foot are protected by a short boot, 


graving of the silver pennics of Alexander I is | armed with a spun 


from Anderson’s Numesmata 





Annexed 15 a seal of Alexander I , in which he 
is 1epresented fully cased in the armou of that 
period 


TO) 
ae wees 





The king holds in his right 
hand a speai, to which a pennoncelle, or small flag, 
1s attached, exactly similar to that worn by Henry 
the First, the saddle is peaked before and behind, 
and the horse on which he rides 1s ornamented by 
arich fringe round the chest, but altogether un- 
armed [Seal in the Diplomata Scotie, plate 7 
Tytler’s History of Scotland vol 1 p 860 ] 
Alexander the First died at Stnling on the 27th 
of Apiil 1124, in the seventeenth yea: of his reigr 
and leaving no issue was succeeded by his young- 
est brother, David He was intened before the 
high altar at Dunfermline, nea: to his father 
During his 1e1gn, as duiing that of his brother and 
predecessor Edgar, the laws, institutions, and 
forms of government, except in the Gaelic portion 
of the kingdom, were purely Saxon, and to this 
particular epoch in our nation’s history, may be 
traced the cailiest existence in Scotland of some 
of the great officers of state, who after that period 
dischaiged some of the more important functions 
of the government, as the chancellor, the consta- 
ble, &c The forme: was the most intimate coun- 
selloi of the king, and generally the witness to his 
charters, lette1s, and proclamations, and the lat- 
ter, an office of undoubted Noiman o1igin, was 
the leader of the whole military power of the 
kingdom = The first appearance in Scotland of the 
now ancient office of sheiff 1s also refeired to this 
reign, although the division of the country into 
regular she1iffdoms did not take place till a much 
later period ‘*Duiing the reigns of Edga: and 
Alexander I,” says Skene, “the whole of Scot- 
land, with the exception of what had formed the 
kingdom of Thorfinn (durmg the Norwegian con- 
quest consisting of the Orkneys, the Hebrides, 
and a large poition of the Highlands), exhibited 
the exact counterpart of Saxon England, with its 
earls, thanes, and she1iffs, while the rest of the 


Here we find the scaled mail-coat composed of | country remained in the possession of the Gaelic 


maacles, or lozenged pieces of steel, sewed upon a 
tunic of leather, and 1eaching only to the mid thigh 
The hood is of one piece with the tunic, and covers 
the head, which is protected with a conical steel 
cap, and a nasal, the sleeves are loose, so as to 
show the linen tunic worn next the skin, and again 
appearing in graceful folds above the knee, the 





Maormors, who yielded so fur to Saxon influence 
as to assume the Saxon title of earl” [Aistory 
of the Fiighlanders, vol 1 p 128] The personal 
character of Alexander was bold and energetic, 
and his disposition fiery and impetuous Strenu 

ous 1m maintaiming his authouty, he had, early in 
his reign, applied himself to repressing the disor- 
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ders and insurrections which were continually 
breaking out in the Celtic portion of his domin- 
10ns, and his ardent temper and daiing spirit con- 
tributed not a little to his success in overawing 
the tu: bulent inhabitants of the north, and 1educ- 
ing them to submission The boldest chieftams 
are said to have trembled 1n his presence, and the 
epithet of ‘Fierce’ attached to his name seems to 
have arisen from the encigy which he at all times 
displayed, and which was necessary for reclaiming 
the Scots from that savage bai barism into which 
they had relapsed under Donald Bane Although 
teriible to the rest of his people, Alexander 1s de- 
acribed by Aldied, as being humble and courteous 
to the clergy, ‘“‘not ignorant of letters,” liberal 
even to piofusion, and kind and benevolent to the 
poor —Haules’ Annals of Scotland, vol 1, and the 
authorities quoted in the preceding article 

ALEXANDER II , king of Scotland, the fom th 
in succession from the subject of the foregoing me- 
mor, to whom he stands in the relation of gieat 
giand-nephew, was born at Haddington 24 Aug, 
1198 He was the only legitimate son of William 
_ eu named the Lion, his predecessor on the thione 
His mothei, E:mangaide, was daughter of Rich- 
aid Viscount de Beaumont, a descendant fiom 
Henry I of England, through his mothe, a na- 
tural daughte: of that monaich [Te succeeded 
his father December 4, 1214, being then only six- 
teen years of age, and was crowned at Scone on 
the 20th of the same month 

Some years before the death of William his fa- 
ther, that monaich had been engaged in wailike 
demonstiations against England, followed, (in 
1209,) by atieaty of a singular character, of which 
the provisions have not yet been cleaily asce: tained 
It appears that during the troubles in which Jolin 
—the monaich who then sat upon the English 
th1one—was involved, (in consequence of disputes 
with the head of the chuich and the dissatisfaction 
of his barons, which finally resulted in the conces- 
sion by him of Magna Charta,) William—concety - 
ing the opportunity to be favourable—took occa- 
sion to demand that the counties of Northumbei- 
land, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, (which 
until about the middle of the 1eign of Henry IT 
had constituted the county or province of North- 
umbria, and unde that designation had been held 





during the latte: part of the reign of his grand- 
father David I, by the eldest son of that mon- 
arco, the fatner of William, as a fief of the English 
ciown, but on the death of that monarch had been 
resumed by Henry II ,) should be restored to the 
Scottish nation How far that clam—one of the 
vexed questions of Scottish history—was founded 
in 11ght, does not properly fall to be considered in 
this biography, but will be treated of in that of 
Malcolm IV , the brother of Wuliam, on whose 
accession these counties were restored to Henry, 
and to which therefore we refer We may, how- 
ever, remaik,—unwilling as we are to yield to any 
one in the asseition of the just rights of Scotland,— 
that there does not appear im the circumstances 
any wanant fo. assuming—as William then did, 
and as Scottish wiiteis have hithe:to done—that 
the intiusting of the government of these coun- 
ties by Stephen in February 1189 to Piince Hen- 
1y, son of David—as an individual loidship for 
which he 1endeied homage—can be construed 1n- 
to permanent cession of their possession fiom the 
English to the Scottish crown It may more pro- 
bably be infer1ed as done m guarantee of the ful- 
filment of the solemn engagement then enteied 
into with David by Stephen, that the crown of 
England—usuiped by him—should at his death 
descend to Heniy, giand-nephew of David,—son 
of the empress Matilda his sistei’s daughte: the 
uightful heness,—on whose behalf alone it was 
that that wise and righteous prince had piotessed 
to tahe up aams = The retention in his own hands 
by the English king, during the entire period of 
their goveinment by the hen to the Scottish thione, 
of the commanding sticngths of Bamboiough, 
Noiham, and Newcastle on Tyne, (the two former 
situated near the Scottish bo1dei,) and the omission 
of all refe1ence to the cncumstance of the supposed 
cession on the pait of English historians, gives 
additional probability to this aspect of the tians- 
action Its resumption, therefore, on the fulfil- 
ment of that stipulation towards the close of the 
reign of David, may in this view of the matter 
have involved no injustice on the part of the 
English monarch, and appears to have been peace- 
fully acquiesced in by Malcolm, the then reign- 
ing king In the history of the two kingdoms of 
that period, howeve1, it will frequently be found 
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that the occasion of distraction or civil contest 
on the part of the one was frequently embraced, 
to press to an issue assumed or disputed claims on 
the part of the other, and the fearful state of mat- 
teis which then obtained in England—placed as it 
was under a papal interdict, the public services of 
religion suspended, the rites of interment with- 
held, the prelates banished, and the nobles insult- 
ed—piesented an opportunity too tempting to be 
withstood by William, for making a demand which, 
if yielded to, would at once aggiandize his king- 
dom, and avenge his long captivity No 1s there 
wanting, m the earlic: history of that monaich 
himself, more than one incident to illustiate the 
tiuth of the forcgoing remak 

In oide1 to undeistand the position of the pai- 
tics, however, on the occasion of the conclusion of 
this ti eaty, it 18 proper to observe that, according 
to the English histouans, John,—notwithstanding 
the dangerous situation in which he stood, and the 
loss of 1eputation he had sustained by acquescing 
in the conquest of the English provinces in Fiance, 
—appears, on becoming aware of the military pie- 
paiations of William, to have manifested a de- 
giee of energy unusual to him, and to have 1esolved 
to do some act that would give a lustie to his gov- 
He 15 1epresented by them as having 





ennment 
been successful in his military enterprises im Scot- 
lund as also in others which he undeitook against 
the Liish and Welsh 
stances, therefore, that by the tieaty in question, 
the king of Scotland bound himself to pay to John 


Tt was in these circum- 


fifteen thousand mciks (supposed to be equivalent 
to one handied and fitty thousand pounds ste1- 
ling of ow: present money) mn two yeas, by four 
equal payments, “for procuuing his good will 
(benevolentia), and for fulfilling certain conven- 
tions between them,” contaimed in a chaite: which 
has not been preserved For the performance of 
this treaty William gave John hostages Ile 
hkhewise delivered his two daughters, Margaret 
and Isabella, to the hing of England to be edu- 
cated at his court, and “that they might be pio- 
vided by him in suitable matches,” but not to 
be considered as hostages About thuty years 
thercafte: it was stated in the Enghsh parhament 
that the conditions of the charter 1eferred to were 
that the two Scottish princesses should be mar- 
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vied to king John’s two sons, and that the money, 
togethe: with a renunciation of his claim to the 
northern counties, was given by William as then 
marilage portion Hubert de Burgh, the justici 
ary of England, who marred the prmcess Mar 
garet, positively denied, however, all knowledge o: 
any such condition as the former, while some 
Scottish writers subsequently founded on its non- 
fulfilment a supposed claim for the 1estitution of 
the latter [See Life of Wilham the Lion, post | 
Shoitly after Alexander came to the throne 
affairs in England became involved in a still 
greater degiee of confusion than hefore John, 
perfidious and peryured as tyrannical, had violated 
the provisions of Magna Chaita, set his baions at 
defiance, and theatened alike to ciush the liber- 
ties of the countiy and then power In this 
emergency, they decided to 1enounce then allegi- 
ance to him, and sent a deputation to offer the 
crown of England to Lows, son of the king of 
Fiance At the same time such of them as held 
possessions in the noithern counties applied to 
Alexande1, and offered to put him in possession of 
these districts as the consideration for his aiding 
them against theu oppressor Although so young, 
Alexande: was not unwilling to avail himself ot 
the proposal, and an agieement was accordingly 
entered into to that effect In accordance wit! 
this agicement, Alexander with an army manched 
into Noithumberland, and on the 18th of October 
1215, he received the homage of the barons of that 
county at Felton castle The castle of Norham 
was besieged bv him for forty days, duing which 
time Eustace de Vesc1,—one of the principal bai- 
ons of the northe:n counties, who had made him- 
sclf conspicuous by his opposition to Jolin,x—gave 
him investiture of the county of Northumberland 
by livery and sasme The intelligence of these 
negotiations, however, again stuied up John to 
unwonted activity, and he resolved to ciush the 
noithern imvasion before Louis should arrive in 
England Accordingly, immediately afte: Chiist- 
mas, whilst a deep fall of snow lay on the ground, 
at the head of a large force, consisting principally 
of foreign meicenanies, he advanced into Yorkshire 
and Noithumbeiland, devastating the estates of 
the confedcrated baions, and biining and slaying 
wherever he came All the castles and towns 
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they could take weie given to the flames, King 
John himself setting the example, as he fired with 
his own hands in the morning the house wm which 
he had iested the preceding might 

On the approach noithwaid of John, Alexandes 
raised the siege of Norham, and :etued within his 
own domimons The English barons accompanied 
him, and those of the noithern counties did homage 
to Alexander at the abbey of Mcliose on the 15th 
January 1216 [Chronicleof Meh ose, p 190] John 
with his mixed and savage host of foreign soldiery 
followed, burnmg, in then march, the towns of 
Werk, Morpeth, Alnwick, Mitford, and Roxbui gh 
After storming Berwick they entered Scotland, 
tortuing, plundering, and massaciing the inha- 
bitants in then way The towns of Dunbar and 
Haddington were hhewise buint to the ground 
John was dcte:mined to have vengeance on Alex 
ander for the assistance which he had given to thc 
patriotic barons who had taken up aims against 
him ‘*We will smoke,” he said, ‘ the little :ed 
fox out of his covert ” From this laconic deserip- 
tion of him we may infer that Alexander the Sec- 
ond was both diminutive in statme and 1uddy in 
complexion John pursued lis devastating couse 
as far as Edinbuigh, but was svon obliged to 
withdiaw from a country which lus tioops had 
ravaged so completely that it no longe: afforded 
them subsistence In his r:etieat, his forces burnt 
the priory of Coldingham, which had been found- 
ed in the year 1098 by Edgai king of Scotland, 
and the town of Baiwick, John himself, as was 
his usnal practice, giving the example to his biu- 
tal soldiery by setting fue to the house in which 
he had lodged 

Fo the pnory of Coldingham thus iuthlessly 
consumed by John’s savage followers, Alexander, 
like all the 1est of the Scottish kings since the 
time of Edgai its foundei, had a gicat veneration 
He had not only confiimed the chartais which his 
predecessors had gianted to it, but exempted the 
prio. and his monks fiom a sum of twenty meiks 
that they had been im the custom of paying yearly 
to hig exchequer, under the name of wattinga,—a 
tax which appeais to have been levied fiom the 
landholders in Scotland for the purpose of eect- 
ig and maintaining in repair the goveinment for- 
tiesses He also issued a wiit to Robert de Bein- 


ham, the mayo1, and to the bailffs of Berwich, 
enjoining them to allow free passage to foreign 
merchants, when on their way to the prioiy to 
purchase the wool and other commodities belong- 
ing to the monks, and prohibiting every one fiom 
selzing any property, moveable o1 unmoveable, 
belonging to the convent, withm the barony o1 
loidship of Coldingham, fo. debt on forfeiture 
Besides these immunities, he released * the twelfth 
village of Coldinghamshnue, o1 that in which the 
chuich is founded,” fiom the aids and military 
service which had formerly been exacted It was 
not likely theretore that he would allow John’s 
destiuctive mach to pass without taking dieadful 
reprisals ; 

Accordingly, in the month of February fol- 
lowing this imoad, Alexander m his turn wast 
marches with fire and sword 
and penetiated into Cumbeiland Some of the 
undisciplined Scots, by which name the monk- 
ish historians distinguish the Ilighlandeis in hie 
army, plundered and buint the abbey of Holm- 
cultram, 1n :evenge for the destruction of the pii- 
ory of Coldingham by the English These revei- 
end chionicleis relate with appaient delight that 
two thousand of the Scots, on then way home 
with then booty, were drowncd m the flooded 
cunent of the 1iver Eden, as a judgment for then 
Aftu a 
temporary ieticat into his own teiitories, Alcx- 
ander invaded Cumberland a second time, i the 
month of July, with all his army, except the 
Highlanders, whom he had chastised and dis- 
missed [Chron Mel, p 191], and on the 8th ot 
August, he tuoh possession of the city of Carlisle 
He 
then maiched southwaids quite though England 
to Dover, to yom Louis, the son of the king of 
Fiance, who by this time had anived in England 


cd the westein 


saciilegious violation of a holy house 


The castle, howeve:, held out agaimst him 


In his progress Alexande: assaulted Bernard cas- 
tle, the seat of the Balol family, then held by a 
Eustace de Vesu, who had 
given him investiture of Noithumberland at Noi- 
ham castle, was slain there On ariiving at Dove1 
he found Louis besieging the castie, and as the 
English baions had done, he did homage to that 
prince for all his lands in England, and paiticularly 
for the counties of Northumbe:land, Cumberland, 
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aud Westmoreland, which were then granted to 
him by charter (J?ymer's Fadera,tom u p 217 ] 
This he might very well do, for the French prince 
Louis had not only been offered and had accepted 
the crown of England, but actually had a claim to 
It in night of his wife On this octasion Louis, on 
his part, swore that he would not conclude a 
separate peace, an oath which he was soon com- 
pelled to violate On his return homewaid Alex- 
ander met with some obstruction in passing the 
Tient, the bridge at Newark having been broken 
down by the aimy of King John, who expired at 
the castle of Newark, 19th Oct 1216 

Some time before this (May 15, 1218) John had 
been reduced to the unwoithy expedient of sui- 
1endering his dominions into the hands of the 
Pope, and of consenting to hold them hencefor- 
ward only as his vassal, as a means of escaping 
fiom the consequences of the papal interdict, and 
thieatencd excommunication When compelled 
by his barons and Clergy (June 19, 1215) to sign 
the Great Chanter, nwaidly resolving to violate 
its provisions, he, as one means of effecting this, 
laid a statement of the matter, with a complaint 
of the violence imposed upon hin, before his feu- 
dal loid, the supreme pontiff, who issued a bull, 
absolving him fiom his oath, annulling the chai- 
ter, and prohibiting the barons from exacting the 
observance of it, on pain of excommunication 
Stiange to say, the English piimate refused to 
obey the pope in publishing the sentence, and 
though suspended on account of this proceeding, 
and a new and paiticula: sentence of excommuni- 
cation was issued by name against the principal 
barons,—including not only the Fiench prince 
Louis, but Alexande: and his whole army, and 
the entire realm of Scotland,—the nobility and 
people, and even the clergy, of both kingdoms 
adheied to the combination against him, and so 
httle zeal in the matte: was manifested by the 
cle.gy of Scotland, that neuly a twelvemonth 
elapsed before it was published there [Chron 
Melrose, 192 Fordun, 1x $1 ] 

Although Alexander, as aleady stated, had 
taken the town of Carlisle, the castle held out, 
and was besieged by him unsuccessfully While 
engaged in this siege, a portion of the army of 
Prince Louis was entuely defeated in the stiects 
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of Lincoln, 19th May 1217, the count de Perche, 
its commander-in-chief, bemg killed, and many 
of the chief commanders taken prisoners On the 
news of this defeat, Prince Louis, who was still 
occupied with the siege of Dover, proceeded to 
London, where he learned the further defeat of a 
fleet bringing him reinforcements from Fiance, 
and the general defection of the barons, as they 
had by this time become suspicious of his mten- 
tion In the general turn which men’s disposi- 
tions had taken, the excommunication denounced 
by the legate failed not now to produce a mighty 
effect on them, and they were easily persuaded to 
consider a cause as impious, which had hitherto 
been unfoitunate, and for which they had already 
entertained an unsuimountable aversion Seemng 
his cause to be desperate, Louis now began to be 
anxious fui the safety of his person, and entered 
into a negotiation with the earl of Pembioke, pro- 
tecto: of the :ealm of England,—Henry the Thnd, 
the son and successo: of King John, being then a 
minor,—and a peace was concluded, Louis stipu- 
lating for a full indemnity to the English of his 
party—with a restitution of then honows and for- 
tunes, togethe: with the fiee and equal enjoy ment 
of those liberties which that wise noble had gua. - 
anteed in the name of the piince to the rest of the 
nation—and formally renouncing his pietensions 
to the crown of England That Louis might be 
reconciled to the holy see, he did penance by 
walking baiefooted to the legate’s tent, in pics- 
ence of both armies He then depaited with all 
his foreign forces to Fiance 

On receiving intelligence of these events, Alex- 
andei, who was then on Ins march mto England, 
made oveituies of peace to the young king Hen- 
1y IIT, and afte: some time spent in negotia- 
tion, a tienty was concluded between them Ile 
then yielded up the town of Caulisle to the Eng- 
lish, and in an interview which he had with King 
Hemy at Northamption, he did homage to hm, 
—but fo: his English possessions only, as Scot- 
tish writes allege,—and retuined into Scotland 
[Chron Mel 192,194,195 Fordunix 31] 

Alexander now sought to be reconciled to the 
Pope, and having piocuied a safe conduct fiom 
England, he proceeded to Tweedmouth, on the 
English side of the Border, and there met the 
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archbishop of York and the bishop of Dui liam who 
liad been delegated by the Pope’s legate for the 
purpose, and received absolution fiom their hands, 
1st December 1217, without being called upon to 
perfoim the ignominions penance which generally 
preceded absolution Some days thereafter the 
delegates also removed the ban of excommunica- 
tion from Alexandei’s mothe, queen Ermenga:de 
The sentence was also removed from the whole 
body of the Scottish nation, except the prelates 
and the clergy, who had become obnoxious by 
reason of their 1eluctance to publish the bull 

In the spring of 1218, William, prior of Du- 
ham, and Walte: de Wisbech, archdeacon of York, 
tiaversed Scotland, ‘from Berwick to Abeideen,” 
for the purpose of absolving the Scottish cleigy 
fiom the sentence of excommunication While 
mpon this tour, on arriving at a town they sum- 
moned the claiyy to attend them, and having 
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Against these proceedings the king appealed to 
Rome, while the cleigy themselves sent a deputa- 
tion of three bishops to the Pope A judgment was 
obtained in their favour, which declaied that the 
legate had exceeded hia powers, and not only was 
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required them to swea: allegiance to the papal 
legate, and to make a candid confession of all 
matters concerning which they weie asked, they 
absolved them, standing barefoot before the doors 
of then churches and abbeys The commussion- 
ers wele vel) sumptuously entertained, and their 
favour was courted by large biihes of money, and 
many presents [Redpath’s Border History, p 
127] On then retuin south they halted at the 
abbey of Lindoies, where the pnor of Durham 
was neaily suffocated with smoke, a fire having 
bioken out in the chamber where he slept, through 
the carelessness and 1ioting of those who had the 
charge of the wine, “his chamberman,” as Balfour 
pithily says, “heing verey diunke” He died at 
Coldingham prioiy, which appears to have been 
partially restored after its burning by King John 
in 1216 The following 1s a woodcut of the rns 
of this celebrated prioiy 
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absolution gtanted by Pope Honoris, but the 
hbei ties and privileges of the Scottish church were 
confirmed [Fordun a Goodal, vol 1 pp 40, 42 ] 
Fo: this favour one of the causes mentioned 1s 


the respect and obedience which Alexander: 
1 


had 
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manifested to the papal see This concession on 
his part in a few years thereafter (in 1225) led to 
one of still greater importance The Scottish 
cleigy having represented to the Pope, that from 
the want of a metiopolitan they could not hold a 
provincial council, he authorized them to hold a 
general council of them own authority Of this 
permission they weie not slow to take advantage, 
and having assembled unde: its sanction, they 
diew up a distinct form of proceeding, by which 
the Scottish provincial councils were in futwe to 
be held, instituted the office of Conse vator Sta- 
tutorum, and continued to assemble frequent pio- 
vincial councils, unfettered by the intervention of 
any foreign superior 

By one article of the tieaty of peace concluded 
in 1217 between Alexander and Henry, it was 
stipulated that the king of Scotland should marry 
she princess Joan, the eldest sister of the king of 
England , and their nuptials, after some delays, 
occasioned by the detention of the pimcess im 
Fiance, were celebrated on the 25th of June 1221 
The pincess Joan, on hear maiage, was secured 
in ajointme of one thousand pounds of land 1ent 
[Fadera, tom uu p 252] Loid Hales says, 
‘The jomtme Jands wee Jedwoith, Lessudden, 
Kinghoin, and Ciail Any deficiencies were to 
be made good ont of the castles and castellanys of 
Ayi, Rutherglen, Lanaik, and the 1ents of Clydes- 
dale Kinghoin and Ciail weie, at that time, 
pat of the jomntme lands of the queen-dowage: ” 

The peace with England and the marriage of 
Alexandei to the English king’s sister put a stop 
to all hostilities between the two nations for sev- 
elal years, and intioduced a fiiendly inte:comse 
between the two 10yal families, now so nearly 1e- 
Jated, which for a long time continued uninteitupt- 
ed The king and queen of Scotland made fie- 
quent visits to the cout of England, where they 
were nobly entertained, and 1eceived many valu- 
able proofs of firendship fiom King Hemy The 
alliance with England was still faither strength 
ened by the maiuuage of Alexandei’s two sisters 
the princesses Maigaret and Isabella, who had 
been sent to England in the preceding ieign, to 
English barons of great power and influence, 
namely, Margaret, soon afte: he: biothe:’s mai- 
nage in 1221, to the celebrated Hubert de Bui gh, 
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justiciary of England, and Isabella, m 1225, to 
Roger Bigot, eldest son of Hugh, Earl Bigot 
[Fordun, 1x 82, 383 Fadera, 1 227, 228, 874 
Matth Paris, 216] Fo: providing portions for 
lus sisters, Alexandei, in 1224, levied an aid of 
ten thousand pounds upon the nation This giant 
is stated by some of om Scottish writers, in the 
loose manne: in which they aie accustomed to 
wiite of events which took place at that remote 
period, to have been authoiized by Alexande1’s 
parlament, while, on the contrary, 1t was imposed 
by the simple orde: of the hing himself, without 
the slightest appearance of a meeting of the three 
estates, or even of the council of the hing Such 
a thing as a pailiament was then unknown in 
Scotland The fist mectmg, mdeed, of what 
may be termed one did not take place till 1289, 
fully sixty-five years latcr, when, afte: the death 
of Alexander III, the estates of the kingdom, 
that 1s, the five guardians or regents, ten bishops, 
twelve eails, twenty-three abbots, eleven priors, 
and forty-eight barons, calling themselves the 
community of Scotland, although no representa- 
tives of the burghs o1 of the people wee among 
them, met at Bigham, now Bugham, an obscure 
village in Berwichshie, to take into consideration 
the pioposal for a manuage between the prince of 
Wales, the son of Edwaid the Fust of England, 
and the young queen Margaret of Scotland, called 
‘*the Maiden of Noiway ” When Fordun (vol 
uu p 84) asseits that Alexande: the Second, 1m- 
mediately after his coronation, held his pa: liament 
in Edinburgh, in which he confirmed to the chan- 
cellor, constable, and chambeilain the same Ingh 
offices which they had filled at his father’s death, 
the woid pashament so used may be held only to 
mean an assembly of the court, o1 the counail of 
his nobles and great officeis of the ciown, and 
not a parliament, 01 even convention of estates, in 
the modein meaning of the woid [Sce 7'ytler’s 
Enstory of Scotland, vol u sect 3 ] 

Anciently the barons of the 1ealm, with the 
ciown vassals and highei cleigy, constituted the 
communitas regm, wiuch formed the parliament, 
as Mr Shene teims it, of all Teutonic nations 
To this body, composed of Celtic, Norman, and 
Saxon dignitauies and landholdeis, belonged the 
duty of counselling the monarch, and expessing 
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the wants and wishes of the nation, without the | spread ovei the seven piovinces named, in each 
great mass of the people having either a voice o1 | of which one of the seven supeiio: chiefs ruled 
a will in the matte:, the principle of elective 1e- | unde: the Celtic name of maoimo: In the 1eign 
piesentation being altogethe: unknown to them | of Edga they assumed the Saxon title of earl, 
But there was another and even a higher body im | and then te:rntoies were exactly the same with 
the state, independent of the communitas, whose | the ealdoms into which the noith of Scotland was 
peculiar privileges were only exe: cised on gieat and | afte: waids divided 

rare occasions, namely, when there was a vacancy | In the appendix to the fiist volume of Mr 
in the throne This was the Septem Comites Regn: | Sken’s valuable ‘History of the Highlanders,’ 
Scotia, ‘‘the seven earls of Scotland ‘7 Until very | will be found a clea: account of the ‘seven ancient 
recently, the existence of such a corporate body | provinces of Scotland,’ ove: which the seven earls 
in the state seems to have becn ontuely unknown | presided It was the privilege of these seven 
To-Su Francis Palgrave belongs the meiit of hav- | superio. chiefs, by immemonal custom, as a 
ing made the discovery of a fact of so much im- | peculia estate in the 1ealm, to appoint a king, 
poitance to the 1ight undeistanding of the histo1y | whenever there was a vacancy, and to mvest him 
of Scotland It 1s proved, he says in his ‘ Tiea- | with the royal authority, aright which they appear 
sury Documents illustiative of Scottish History,’ | to have exercised after the Pictish kingdom had 
published in 1837, that ‘‘ there existed in the an- | ceased to exist Among the othe: documents 
cient kingdom of Scotland, a known and estab- | preserved in the Treasury, illustrative of Scottish 
lished constitutional body denominated ‘the seven | lustory, which the researches of Su Francis 
eails of Scotland,’ possessing privileges of singulm | Palgiave have biought to light, 1s a 1oll contam- 
importance as a distinct estate im the 1ealm, sev- | ing the appeal of the seven eails in 1290 to the 
ered equally fiom the othe: eas, aud fiom the | authoity and piotection of Edwaid I and the 
body of the baionage” ‘These seven eails as a | English crown, against Wilham Fiasei, Bishop of 
body de:ved then functions fiom the old Celtic | St Andiews, and John Comyn, Loid of Badenoch, 
constitution of the countiy, ancient Albama, o1 | the Scottish icgents, durmg the imte1:egnum that 
Scotland, noi th of the fiiths of Foith and Clyde, be- | succeeded the death of the Maid of Noiway, on 
ing divided into seven gieat provinces 01 govein- | the ground that the regents were infiinging 01 1n- 
ments The Pictish names of these provinces | tending to infimge this then constitutional fian- 
weie Fiv, Cait, Fotla, Foitiem, Cireu, Ce, and | chise, which appeal, it 18 now undeistood, led to 
Fidach, con:esponding with, accoiding to Geialdus | the famous summons of the English monaich 
Cambrensis, Fife, Caithness, Atholl and Gaimo- | that the Scottish nobility and cleigy should meet 
iim, Stiatheme and Menteth, Angus and Mearns, | him at Notham m the English teriitoies, on the 
Moray and Ross, and Mam and Buchan Three | 10th of May 1291, to decide upon the claims of 
of these weie provinces of the Southein Picts, | the vaious competitois to the Scottish crown 
namely, Fife, Stiatherne and Menteth, and Angus | Having given tlis explanation, which will fom a 
and Meains, the other fou: belonged to the noi- | key to much of what would be othci wise unite! 
then Picts These seven piovinces formed the | higible 01 obscuie im the early history of Scotland, 
hingdom of the Picts 01 Scotland pioper, previous | we 1esume the regular natiative 

to the nmth centuy The Scottish conquest, in The external tranquillity which Scotland en- 
848, having added to it Dalriada, which aftei- | joyed afte: the peace with England and the mai- 
wads became Argyle, and Caithness having to- | age of Alexande: to the sister of the English 
waids the end of the same century fallen ito the | king, allowed Alexandei leisme to suppiess some 
hands of the Noiwegians, the forme: was afte: | dangerous insmrections that had bioken out at 
that period substituted for the latte, and the eail laine In 1221, Someiled, a giandson of the 
of Argyle instead of the eail of Caithness was | celebiated loid of the Isles of that name, pos- 
numbered among *' the seven cals” The Pictish | sessed the whole distiict of Argyle, which was 
nation consisted of a confederacy of fouiteen tribes | then much more extensive than the modein Ar- 
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gyleshire, and having that yea risen m rebellion, 
the king collected an aimy in Lothian and Gallo- 
way, and sailed for Argyle, intending to disembark 
his force, and penetrate into the interno: of the 
country, but his ships were diiven back by a tem- 
pest, and forced to take refuge in the Clyde Al- 
exander, however, was not discomaged, but re- 
solved to proceed into Argyle by land With a 
large army, which he had summoned fiom every 
quarter of his domimions, he made himself master 
of the whole of the insurgent district, and compel- 
led Somerled to flee to the Isles, whee, about 
eight yeais afterwaids, he met a violent death 
Winton says, 


“De king that yhere Argyle wan 
Dat rebe}l wes till hym befor than 
Fur wythe hys Ost thare in wes he 
And Athe’ tuk of thare I'ewte, 
Wythe thare serwys and their Homage 
Dat of hyin wald hald thare Herytage, 
But of the Ethchetys of the lave 
‘To the I ordies of that land he gave ” 


The estates of those who fled were bestowed on 
the principal men of the king’s army as a sewad 
for their having joimed the expedition, but wher- 
eve: the forme: vassals of Someiled submitted and 
wele received into favour, they became ciown 
vassals, aud held then lands in chief of the clown 
The district in which the forfeited estates we1e, was 
farther brought unde: the duect jnisdiction of the 
government, by bemg, accoiding to the invariable 
policy of Alexander: IT, erected into a sheiffdom 
by the name of Argyle, the first she1iffdom bearing 
that name, while the ancesto1 of the Campbells 
was made hereditary sheff of the new sher:ffdom 
[Skene’s History of the Highlanders, vol 1. p 46 ] 
The whole of the then nothemn Argyle, now part 
of Inverness-shue, was bestowed on the eal of 
Ross, as aewiid for the assistance which he had 
rendered to the king on this and a forme: occasion 

Besides suppressing this instiiection in Argyle, 
Alexander was about the same time called upon to 
punish some disturbances of an alarmmg kind 
which had broken ont im Caithness In 1229, 
Adam bishop of Caithness was “iuelly buint to 
death in his own palace He had proved himself 
extiemely 11gorous in enforcing the demand for 
tithes, leading the poor people’s coin, as Balfom 
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says, ‘too avariciously,” and when the people of 
his diocese had assembled to consider what was to 
be done unde: the circumstances, one of them 
exclaimed, ‘‘short rede, good rede, slay we the 
bishop,” meaning, ‘‘ Few words are best, let us kill 
the bishop ” The persons assembled unfortunately 
were too excited to pause or reflect—they followed 
the ciuel advice, thus rashly given, but too hterally 
Rushing with eagerness to the bishop’s house, they 
fniously assaulted 1t, set 1t on fire, and burnt the 
unhappy prelate in the flames of his own palace, 
with a monk who attended him, named Selo 
Some of the bishop’s se: vants apphed to the eal 
of Oikney and Caithness to piotect their master 
fiom the fury of the mob, he answered that if 
the bishop came to him he would be sure of pio- 
tection, but did not offer to go to his assistance. 
Alexande: received intelligence of this cruel action 
when he was upon a journey towaids England 
He immediately turned back, marched into Caith- 
ness with an army, and put to death four hundred 
of those who had been conceined in the muider of 
the bishop The earl of Oikney who might have 
pievented the catastiophe but did not, was believed 
to have favowied the conspuacy, but him the king 
paidoned, as he had no actual hand in the cmme 
He had to pay, however, a large sum of money, 
and give up the thud pait of his estate Balfour 
says that in the followmg yeai, while Alexandet 
was keeping his birth-day at Forfar, the earl of 
Oikney with a good sum of ready money redeemed 
the thud pait of his estate fiom the king, but on 
his retuun home he was muideied in his own 
castle, which was afterwaids burnt, in imitation 
and revenge of the bishop’s fate This event, 
howevei, according to the clnonicle of Meliose 
(p 201) quoted by Lord Hales, did not take 
place till 1231 

In the hfe of Alexande: I allusion has been 
made to the peculia law of succession which pre- 
vailed amongst the Pictish or Gaelic tribes [See 
p 54, ante] This law of Tanusti y, as it was callea, 
provided that on the death of a cluef, the brother, 
o1 ‘“‘he of the blood who was nearest,” succeeded 
to the cliefship, to the exclusion of females and 
even sons, the brother being consideied one degree 
nearer the original founder or patriaich of the 
race than the son, and if the peison who onght to 
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succeed was under fourteen yeais of age,—the an- 
cient Highland peiiod of majority,—bhis nearest 
male relation became chief, and continued so dur- 
ing his life, the proper heir inheriting the chiefship 
only at his death [Skene’s History of the High- 
landers, vol i pp 160,161] The establishment 
of such a law originated primauily, there cannot 
be a doubt, in thé natural anxiety to avoid mino- 
1ities in a tribe or clan, so that it might always 
have a competent leader in wai, a principle which, 
however much opposed to the feudal notions of 
late: times, flowed natually fiom the patriaichal 
constitution of society in the Highlands, bemg 
peculiarly adapted to the circumstances of a peo- 
ple whose warlke habits and love of military en- 
te:prise, as well as addiction to aimed piedatory 
expeditions, demanded at all times a chief of full 
age and every way qualified to act as then leader 
and commander 

As, however, the Highlande:s adhered strictly 
to succession in the male line and according to the 
lineal descent from the common ancestor, 01 found- 
1 of the titbe, any infraction of this rule was of- 
ten productive of the most serious outbieaks and 
lusuriections Thus was 1emaikably the case in 
the old mao:mordom or piovince of Moray, which, 
at the pe1iod when Alexande: the Second ascended 
the thione, included not only what now foims the 
counties of Elgin and Natun, but a considerable 
pait of Banffshire and neatly the half of Inver- 
ness-shue 





This was always one of the most re 

bellious poitions of the kingdom, and although 
the tribes of Moiay, in common with the rest of 
the Highlandeis, 1ecognised m Alexande: I and 
his successo: David I the fegitimate hens of Mal- 
colm Canmore, they weie neve: without a pretext 
for disturbing the country After the suppression 
of their attempt at msuirection caly im the reign 
of the former, when Angus tefeired to (p 54) as 
of the family of Macbeth,—whom Skene with iea- 
son supposes to be the same with Head o1 Heth, 
whose name with Comes attached to it appears as 
witness in numeious chaiteis of David [, Head 
or Heth being the swname of the family,—was in 
In possession of the ealdom, they :.emained quiet 
till 1130, Alexande1’s successo: David I being 
then on the thone In that year, an Angus eal 
of Moray,—eithe: the individual ietened to above, 
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who escaped confiscation by causing his accom- 
plice Ladman, younger son of Donald Bane, to 
be put to death, or a descendant of the same 
name,——taking advantage of David's absence at 
the English court, bioke out into rebellion, and 
after having obtaimed possession of the northein 
distiicts of Scotland, advanced at the head of a 
numerous aimy, into Forfarshire, but Edward, son 
of Siward, ea] of Noi thumberland, Jed an army into 
Scotland, with which he defeated and slew the ear] 
at Stiichathrow Twelve years theieafter one W1- 
mund, an English monk, who had risen to be bishop 
of Man, claiming to be the son of Angus, asserted 
his 11ght to the earldom, and assumed the name of 
Malcolm Macheth He was assisted by Someiled, 
thane of Aigyle, whose daughte: he mained, and 
many of the noithein chiefs After: having for 
several years sustained a struggle with David, he 
was at length betiayed by his own adherents, 
who put out his eyes aud delivered him up to the 
Scottish king Ile was scnt a piisone to the cas- 
tle of Roxbuigh, but after a tedious captivity, was 
pardoned, when he retned to the abbey of Biland 
in Yorkshuc, where he died [See Life of David 
I post } 

On the death of David I in 1158, the Tanistic 
law of succession would have conferied the right 
to the thione on Malcolm son of Duncan, the eld- 
est son of Malcolm Canmoie, but being then sn 
possession of the earldom of Athol (p 54), he 
does not appear to have brought it forwaid, pie- 
feriing probably the ceitamty of possession under 
the feudal law to the 1ish of a hopeless conflict 
On his death however, some yeals aftet wards, it 
would appear that the law of Tanistiy again came 
into conflict with the established system, not only 
as 1espects the succession to the crown, but im 
reference also to the family possessions of the 
eaildom of Athol, and we find the celebiated Boy 
of Egiemont, in the person of William, son of 
Wiliam Fitz-Duncan, a younger son of Duncan, 
appearing as a claimant of both, in opposition to 
Malcolm IV, the reigning monaich, and to his 
cousin Henry, son of Malcolm his father's brother, 
then earl of Athol The people of the Highlands, 
evel prepared to avail themselves of an occasion tc 
thrust out the 1ace that governed them according 
to the Saxon laws, were the more enconraped to 
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support the claim of this individual in the absence 
of Malcolm IV., then rendering military service 
to Henry IT in Fiance, by the general dissatis- 
faction professed to be entertained on account of 
that servitude, Six of the seven great earls of 
Scotland, who governed the districts into wich the 
ancient Pictish provinces of Scotland were divided 
—and in whose hands the nomination of the crown 
was vested [see p 67]—sent a message to Mal- 
colm, then at Toulouse, expressing then disappio- 
bation of lus proceedings, and indicating a with- 
diawal of then allegiance On his 1etwin fiom 
Fiance, he met the chiefs at Peith, and whilst 
by the intervention of his clergy he endeavou- 
ed to pacify them and regain then confidence, 
he was in 1160 attacked by a portion of the 
confederacy, but they were repulsed, and many of 
thar followers slain [See life of Malcolm IV 
pest} Donald Bane, another son of Waillam 
Fitz-Duncan, and grandson of Duncan, afte: wads 
took up the claim, and supported by the northern 
chiefs, he for seven years held out the provinces 
of Moray and Ross against William the Lion, but 
in 1187, while his army lay at Inveiness, a ma- 
1auding party commanded by Roland of Galloway 
accidentally encountering him, when attended by 
few of his followers, attacked and slew him In 
1211 Ins son Guthied landed fiom Theland and 
wasted the province of Ross Notwithstanding 
that the king (William the Lion) went against 
him in person at the head of an amy, he kept 
possession of the noith of Scotland for some time, 
but was at last betiayed into the hands of Wil- 
lam Comyn, by whom he was beheaded 

On the accession of Alexander II to the throne, 
Donald Bane, o:1 MacWilliam, the brothe: of 
Guthed, and the son of that Donald who was 
slain in 1187, prepaicd to asset his own preten- 
sions to the crown, and in conjunction with Ken- 
neth Macheth, who afte: an unsuccessful attempt 
to obtain the eaildom of Moiay m the reign of 
Malcolm IV had taken refuge in [reland, invaded 
Scotland at the head of a numeious body of Irish 
followers They made an inoad into Moray, but 
weie met by Feichaid, earl of Ross, an ally of the 
yovernment, who defeated and slewthem Balfom 
in his annals says ‘In the zeire 1215, Donald 
Rane, the sone of Mack- William, and Kencth 
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Mack-Acht, with the son of a pittey king of 
Irland, and a good armey, invadit the heighe 
lands Against quhom Machentagar leweys ane 
aimey, and with them feights a werey bloodiey 
and cireuell batell, quhom he totally ouerthrowes, 
the 17 day of Julay, and solemly presents the 
rebells heads to the king, for wich so gude 
seruice the king solemley knights Machentagar, 
and gives him a zenly pensione dming his 
lyffe” [Vol 1 p 88] Loid Hailes tianscribed 
the same names, with a slight difference in the 
spelling, fiom the Chionicle of Mehose ‘‘ The 
autho1,” he says, ‘‘ beimg a Saxon, has coiupted 
the Gaelic names, Kenaukmacaht and M‘Kentagar 
are unintelligible woids ” Fiom the above retio- 
spect, which was necessaly to 1ender the naitative 
cleu, the 1eade: will not be at a loss to unde 
stand that by Donald Bane 1s meant Donald 
M‘William the giandson of William, and great- 
grandson of Duncan hing of Scotland, and by 
Machentagai, Feichard Macantagait, ea:l of Ross, 
who conquered and slew him and Kenneth Mack- 
Act, 01 Macheth, as alieady nariated 

The 1ebellion of Somei:led mn 1221, of which an 
account has been given in pages 66, 67, 18 the last 
of those peiseveiing efforts made to replace the 
family of Duncan on the thione of his fathe: Mal- 
colm By an inte:rmariiage of then families at an 
earlie: period Someiled had become closely related 
to the 1ace of Duncan The language of the old 
chionicle: Winton, alieady quoted, 


‘Dat 1ebell wes till hym befor than,” 


would imply that he with ti.2 forces of Aigyle had 
aided in the previous one of 1215 The death, there- 
fore, of the last of the hens of the direct line seems 
to have opened the way to a clam to the thione mn 
his own 1uight In 1eading of these continuous 
struggles, and of the aid so fiequently rendered 
by the Tush and Scottish bianches of the Celtic 
family to the assettion of the old Pictish law, we 
see another proof of the tenacity with which under 
all discouragements they held to 1t In the fire- 
quent interference also of the Irish in these mter- 
nal stiuggles,-made too, it 18 worthy of being 
noted, generally on occasions when the occupant 
of the throne was embairassed by othe: questions, 
—we seem to read ove again the series of con- 
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testse—biought to light by Skene and others— 
whereby the Irish Dalnadic tribe, not having then 
the Norman arms to encounter, at an eailicr pe- 
riod of the national history more successfully sub- 
meiged the existing government, and gave the 
name of Scotland, and race of monarchs—the tiue 
heis accoiding to their theory—to that country 

Although the family of Angus had become ecx- 
tinct by the death of Kenneth, yet by the Celtic 
law of succession, the claims of the family were 
transmitted to the next bianch of the clan, and m 
1228 the tianquillity of the same distiict was again 
distuibed by one Gillespic, claiming to be the 
chief of the province This waiio1, afte: buning 
some wooden castles, suipiising and slaying a 
baion who had been sent against him, called Tho- 
mas of Thulstane, to whom Malcolm IV had 
given the district of Abe tarff, set fire to the town 
ot Inve:ness, and spoiled and wasted the c1own 
lands in that neighbomhood The king went 
against him in person, but for a while he eluded 
his pursuit He was at Jast encountered and slain, 
by William Comyn earl of Buchan, the justiciary 
of the kingdom As a icwaid fot suppiessing 
this insmiection Comyn got a giant fiom the hing 
of the districts of Badenoch and Lochaber In 
accordance with his usual policy, Alexander e1ected 
that portion of the extensive earldom of Monay, 
which was not then unde: the rule of the Bissets, 
the Comyns, and othe: Norman barons, into the 
separate sheiffdoms of Elgin and Naun ‘The 
authority of government,” says Skene, ‘ was thus 
so effectually established that the Mouavians did 
not again attempt any resistance, and thus ended 
with the death of Gillespic, the last of that series 
of peiseveiing efforts which the eails of Moray had 
made for upwaids of one hundied yeas to presei ve 
their native inheritance ” [Hghlanders of Scot- 
land, vol 1 p 170] 

In 1283 the most selous msuirection whuch 
Alexander had yet to contend with occulied in 
Galloway, aiising out of a similai piinciple to 
that which produced the disturbances in Moray, 
the adheience, namely, of the mbhabitants to the 
ancient law of tanistry, as evidenced in their nun- 
willingness to submit to female succession The 
people of that extensive distiict, which forms 
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of a Celtic 1ace Besides offshoots from the Scots 
of Kintyie, large bodies of colonists from Ireland 
foi1med, at various times, settlements there, during 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, and fiom 
the tiequent incursions of these and other settlers, 
the distiict obtained its name, eithe1, as 18 most 
likely, from the word Gall, which onginally signi- 
fied strange: or wandeiei, and in this sense was 
applied to the pirates who, in those days, infested 
the western coasts of Scotland,—hence the term 
used by the Jrish annalists, in reference to them, 
namely the Gallgael, meanmg Gaelic pnates or 
10VC1s,—01, a8 18 gencially supposed, fiom the 
Gaelic ougin ,of the inhabitants Although the 
name is now confined to the shire of Wig- 
ton and the stewartry of Kirkcudbiight, it an- 
ciently had a more extensive application, as it 
compichended the entue peninsula between the 
Solway and the Clyde, including Annandale m the 
south-east, and most of Ayishue in the noith- 
west, and was goveined by its native chieftains, 
styled the lords of Galloway, who acknowledged a 
feudatory dependence on the Scottish cown In 
the twelfth century, Fergus, one of the most po- 
tent of these, who was the son-in-law of Hemy 
I of England, endeavomed to thiow off his alle- 
giance to Malcolm IV, and raised a foimidable 
inswirection in Galloway Fuiaged at Ins dating, 
Malcolm maiched into his teiutory, and though 
twice repulsed, he succeeded in a thid effort, in 
the year 1160, in overcoming him Fergus, afte: 
suing for peace, resigned his lordship and posses- 
sions to his two sons, Gilbert and Uchtred, and 
1etued to the abbey of Holy1o00d, where he died 
in the following year = ‘Ilis two sons attended, as 
feudatories, William the Lion, in 1174, on his un- 
fortunate expedition into England, but they no 
soone) saw him taken captive than, at the head of 
then savage followers, they 1etuined to then na- 
tive wilds, attacked and demolished the royal 
castles, and muidered many subjects of William 
who weie settled in Galloway To protect them 
against the vengeance of then own sovereign, they 
besought Heniy, the English king, to receive then 
homage In the meantime, befoie recerving an 
answer to then iequest, Uchtied was ciuelly mur- 
dered by his biothe: Gilbert for his share of the 
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Henry in his own name, and offered to pay him a 
yearly tribute of two thousand marks of silver, 
five hundred cows, and five hundied swine To 
mark his detestation of the treacheious muider of 
Uchtred, Henry refused both the homage and the 
tribute On regaimng his liberty, King William 
invaded Galloway with an army, but instead of 
punishing Gilbert as he deserved, he accepted 
fiom him a pecuniaty satisfaction In the follow- 
ing yeat (1176) Gilbe:t accompanied William to 
York, where he was 1eceived into the favom 
of Henry, and did homage to him, the ciown 
vassals as well as the kingdom of Scotland be- 
ing then, im terms of the tieaty which restoied 
William to fieedom, placed unde: feudal suboi. 
dination to England [See life of William the 
Lion, post] Fiom this Gilbert, who died in 1186, 
sprang, afterwards, in the third generation, Mar- 
jory countess of Cartick in her own right, the mo- 
the: of Robert the Biuce Meantime Roland, the 
son of the mmdered Uchtred, seized the favoua- 
ble moment of the death of his uncle Gilbert, to 
attack and disperse his faction, and to claim pos- 
session of all Galloway as his own mheritance, im 
which he was favomed by hts own sovercigu 
Wuham Henry IT, however, the English hing, 
opposed his claims, and assembling a large aimy 
at Carlisle, prepared to invade Galloway  Ro- 
land resolved upon a desperate resistance, but the 
dispute was ultimately adjusted by Roland, afte: 
sweaiing fealty to Henry, bemg confirmed in the 
lordship of Galloway, on condition of surrendering 
the te1itory of Caarick to his cousin Dunean, the 
son of Gilbert He is the Roland of Galloway 
Who, m 1287, encountered and killed the pie- 
tende:, Donald Bane, at Inveiness, p 69 On the 
restoration of the national mdependence, Roland 
obtained the office of constable of Scotland He 
died in December 1200 

Alan, the eldest son of Roland, and the last 
male-heir of the line of the ancient ‘lords of Gal- 
loway,’ died in 1283. He succeeded as constable 
ot Scotland, and was a personage of considerable 
importance in Scottish history IIe had been 
twice married By huis first wite he had a daugh- 
te: Helen, o1 Elena, mamied to Roge: de Quincy, 
earl of Wincheste: By his second wife, Margaict, 
the eldest of the three daughters, and eventual 
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henesses of David, earl of Huntingdon, the bro- 
ther of Wilham the Lion, he had two daughters, 
his eldest daughter by his second marriage, Devor- 
guil, becoming the wife of John de Balliol, lord of 
Bernard castle, tiansmitted to then son John Bal- 
hol, the compctito1, afterwards king, the lineal mght 
of succession to the throne Devorguil'’s younger 
siste: Cliristian, was the wifeof William des Forts, 
son of the eal of Albemarle Unwilling to have 
then country partitioned among the husbands of 
Alan’s three daughters, the people of Galloway 
offered the lordship to Alexander, whose sense of 
justice prevented him fiom depiiving the legiti- 
mate hens of then ight They then requested 
that an illegitimate son of Alan, named Thomas, 
should be appoimted their lord To this applica- 
tion Alexandei also 1efused to accede, on which 
the Galwegiaus broke out into open rebellion, hav- 
mg at then head the bastard Thomas, aided by 
an Jiish chieftain named Gilodh, who joined him 
with a Jaige force fiom Ticland To suppress this 
formidable outhieak, Alexande: Icd an expedition 
against the 1ebellrous Galwegians, who did not 
wait to be attacked by him, but rushed forth from 
then mountains and fastnesses with Celtic fury, 
and proceeded to ravage the adjacent country 
They even contiived to suriound Alexander, when 
he had got entanglcd among morasses, and he was 
in immiment dange: till Ferchaid, cail of Ross, 
came to his assistance, and assaulting the rebels 
in the 1ea1, 10uted them with giecat slaughte 
Galloway was 1estoied to Alan’s henesses, and 
the inhabitants compelled to 1eceive as them supe- 
riot Roger de Quincey the husband of Elena 
Thomas and his ish ally escaped to Iicland, but 
in the following year they returned with a fresh 
foice, and attempted to 1enew the rebellion Gil- 
rodh, on Janding, burnt his vessels, as if resolved 
to conque: o1 die The msurgents were, howevei, 
again defeated, and Gilrodh sunende:ed himself 
to the earl of Maich without resistance He was 
sent bound to Edinbmgh castle, but both he and 
Thomas weie pardoned Then nish followers, 
crowding towaids the Clyde, i the hope of being 
able to find a passage to then own country, fell 
into the hands of a band of the citizens of Glas- 
gow, who are said to have beheaded them all ex- 
cept two, whom Balfom calls two of then chief 
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commanders, and these they sent to Edinburgh, 
to be hanged and quartered there. The king's 
enfoicing the rights of Alan’s daughters, and at 
the head of an army breaking down the spirit of 
insurrection, was the introduction to the epoch of 
granting charters for the holding of lands, and of 
landholders giving leases to tenants, as well as of 
the security of property and the cultivation of the 
arts of husbandiy in Galloway 

Notwithstanding the terms of amity in which 
Henry and Alexander lived, there were still seveial 
subjects of dispute between them, which now and 
then occasioned some disquiet, and afforded matte: 
for discussion and negotiation, although their own 
pacific dispositions prevented an open iupture 
Henry showed at times an inclination to extend 
the incidents of the homage of the king of Scot- 
land to an unicasonable limit, and in 1284 he 
went so far as to solicit the Pope to exhort Al- 
exander to acknowledge the supeiiority of Eng- 
land over Scotland, an exhoitation which Alex- 
ander, when he ieceived it, paid no attention to 
Alexande:, on his pait, always insisted eithe: on 
restitution being made to him of the three nor- 
thein counties of England, 0: on the 1epay ment of 
the fifteen thousand meiks paid by his fathe: to 
King John The vacillating characte: of Henry 
III exposed the peace between the two countiies 
to the risk of constant intenuption, but sometimes 
he would conciliate his biothei-1n-law’s favour by 
gifts, concessions, and the waiimest piofessions 
of friendship An instance of this occuied in 
1230, when Henry invited Alexander to York, 
wheie he celebiated Chiustmas, and entertained 
him with gicat state, and afte: loading hin 
with presents, sent him home = In 1236, afte: 
an interview between the two monarchs at New- 
castle, wheie they royally feasted each other, 
Heniy bestowed the manor of Duffield on his 
sister, the queen of Scots, foi life, and at a sub- 
sequent period he confeired on the same piin- 
cess the manor of Staunton [Chron Melr 203 
Federa, 1 870, 879] At length in Septembei 
1287, the matteis in dispute between Hemy and 
Alexander weie heard at York, before Otho, o1 
Eudes le Blanc l’Aleran, a cardinal deacon and 
the papal legate to England The conference last- 
ed for fifteen days, and twenty-fou counuillors of 


the two kings were present The negociations 
te1minated by a compromise Henry, in full of all 
claims, consented to grant to Alexande: lands in 
Noithumbertand and Cumberland, of the yearly 
value of two hundred pounds Alexander agreed 
to accept of these as an equivalent, and did hom- 
age to Heniy in generalterms Malcolm Macduff, 
earl of Fife, Walter Comyn, earl of Menteith, and 
others of the piincipal Scottish baions, bound 
themselves by oath to maintain this agreement on 
then monaich’s part [Federa, 1 p 874, 400 
Fordun, 1 370 Iailes’ Annals of Scotland, vol 
ip 153] 

On this occasion the papal legate took an op- 
poitunity of intimating to Alexander his intention 
of soon visiting Scotland, in o1dei, as he pretend- 
ed, to mqune into the ecclesiastical affans of his 
kingdom Alexandei, however, was fully awaie 
of the tiue motive of this visit, namely, the exac 
tion of money, and he had no desne to gratify the 
legate in the matte: The avarice of the cout of 
Rome had, about this peziod, 11sen to such an ex- 
oibitant height as to be the subject of geneial 
complaint in all the nations of Chustendom The 
enormous amount of powei which the Pope and 
his ministeis unelsally possessed was used for 
pu poses of extottion in every kingdom subject to 
then contiol ‘The venality of the popedom was 
so gicat that it guided all its dealings with piinces 
and people eveaywheie abioad, and peivaded its 
tiibunals at home Simony was openly practised , 
neithe: favouis, nor even justice could be obtamed 
without a biibe, aud he who paid the highest piice 
was sure to obtain his suit In 1226 Pope Hono- 
llus, unde) pietence that the poverty of the see of 
Rome was the souice of all the giuievances that 
existed, that they might be 1emedied, demanded 
fiom every cathcdial in the Christian world two 
ot the best prebends, and fiom eveiy convent two 
monks’ poitions, to be sect apait as a peipetual 
and fixed 1evenue of the papal see This demand 
was felt to be so unteasonable that 1t was unani- 
mously iejected, but about thiee years jater he 
claimed and obtained the tenth of all ecelesiastical 
1evenues, whieh he levied in the most oppressive 
manner, i1apacious and insolent collectors of the 
tithes being sent into the different panishes, in 
many cases hefme the clergy had even diawn 
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their own rents Of all this Alexande: was not 
ignorant, and he had not forgotten the conduct of 
the two deputics of the papal legate when, in 1218, 
they visited Scotland and grievously harassed the 
Scottish clergy Fo. a long period previous to 
hig reign, Scotland had submitted, although 16- 
luctantly and impatiently, to the repeated visits 
of a papal legate who, unde: the pretext of watch- 
ing ove: the interests, and reforming the abuses of 
the church, assembled councils, and levied large 
sums of money in the country, but now that the 
Scottish church had obtained fiom the Pope the 
tight, howeve: ambiguously and loosely woided 
the bull granting 1t might be, to hold provincial 
councils of herself, the presence of a papal legate 
in Scotland for any such purpose as that pretend- 
ed by Otho was altogethe: unnecessary Alex- 
ande:, thdrefore, peremptouly declared that he 
wold not allow any such visit “I have nevei,” 
he said, ‘‘seen a legate in my dominions, and as 
long as I live, I will not permit such an innova- 
tion We 1equine no such visitation now, nol 
have we eve: required it in times past ” He add- 
ed a hint that should Otho venture to disiegaid 
his prohibition and enter Scotland, he could not 
answei for his lite, owing to the ferocious habits 
wf his subjects The legate prudently abandoned 
all idea of the expedition then, but, as shall pres- 
ently be seen, he canicd his intention into effect a 
few yeais theicafte: [Matth Paris, p 377 ] 
Alexande:’s queen, Joan, had foi some time 
been in dechming health, and accoiding to the su- 
perstition of the times, she sought rehef at the 
shiine of Thomas & Bechet at Canterbury, but in 
vat She died on the 4th of Maich, 1238, in the 
presence of her two biotheas, King Henry and 
Richard duke of Coinwall She had no childien 
About this time 1t would appear that despauing 
of heus of lis own body, Alexander publicly ac- 
knowledged, in presence and with consent of 
his barons, Robert Bruce, known m Scottish his- 
tory as Biuce the Competitor, the giandfathei of 
the hero of Bannockbuin, as the nearest hen in 
blood to the cown ‘The bnth of a son by Alox- 
andei’s second wife, in 1241, put an end to lus 
expectations of the thione at the time, and on 
the competition for the crown which took place 
after the death of the Maid of Norway, more than 
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fifty yeais afterwards, he arged this as one of his 
stiongest pleas [See life of Robert the Buuce, 
post } 

In the year 1289 Alexander had married at Rox- 
burgh, Lady Mary de Couci, daughte: of Ingeliam 
or Engueiand de Couci, a lod of Picardy, Count 
de Dreur, in Fiance Has family affected a 1ank 
and state scarcely inferion to that of a sovereign 
The motto of the new queens father 1s said to 
have been 





Je ne suis Roy, ni Prince aussi 
Je suis le Seigneur de Couci 

The provision of Mary de Couci, on her mat- 
liage, was a thud of the 10yal revenues, amount- 
ing to upwards of 4,000 meiks [Afatth Paris, p 
555 J] Soon afte: this mariage, Alexander, being 
in England, met the papal legate Otho on his way 
to Scotland, and stienuously 1emonstiatcd with 
lum on lis mtended visit Through his earnest 
entieaty, however, but with extieme reluctance, 
and only at the joint 1equest of the nobility of both 
hingdoms, the hing at length consented to admit 
him within his dominions, and even peimitted 
him to hold a provincial council at Edinburgh, 
but he insisted upon and obtained a wiitten decla 
ration fiom the legate, given unde: his seal, that 
this permission to ente: the kingdom should not 
be diawn into a precedent Not choosing, how- 
eve), to countenance by his piesence what he af- 
firmed to be an unnecessary mnovation, Alexan- 
dei 1etned into the interio: of his hingdom, not 
would he suffer the legate to extend Ins pecumialy 
exactions beyond the Foith  ([Adatth Paris, p 
422] Under such circumstances the papal emis- 
gary tanied no longer than to collect those spoils 
which both clergy and laity, eager to get 1d of 
Sccretly, 
and without leave asked, he then departed fiom 
Scotland He had previously in this same year 
(1240), plundered the prelates and convents of 
England of large sums of money, partly by in- 
tiigues, and paitly by menaces, and on his depa 
ture 1s said to have called more money out of the 
kingdom than he left im it 

In 1241, the queen gave bnth tc a son at Rox- 
burgh, whom the king called Alexander after him- 
self He succeeded him on the thione under the 
name of Alexande: TIT 
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Although the ties of i1elationship which had 
bound together Henry and Alexander, weie now 
reveied, yet so good a mutual understanding still 
subsisted between the two kings, that im 1242, 
when Henry prepared to visit his dominions on 
the continent, afte: he had declaied wai against 
Louis IX of Fiance, he committed to Alexander 
the caie of the noithein fiontiers of his kingdom 
He piobably distiusted his own baions, who, dis- 
contented with his pationage of foreigneis, were 
then piepaiing that confedeiacy against him which 
unde: Simon de Montfoit, a few yeats latei, virtu- 
ally wiested all his regal authoiity fiom him The 
king of Scotland, in the absence of the English 
sovereign, was the most likcly peison to have 
scized the opportunity of distubing the bodes, 
but the tiust thus so honowably confided to him 
was as faithfully and honourably discharged 
Alexande: II was not a piince to violate his faith, 
and he amply proved himself woithy of the confi- 
dence which the English monaich had 1eposed in 
him = [Cho Meh 208, 204 Matth Paris, 895 | 

In that age the gieat pastime of the nobles and 
huights was the tournament At one of these 
feats of aims held in 1242, at Iladdington, an inc«- 
dent occm:ed which led to impo tant consequences 
Between the noble house of Athole and the Bissets, 
an English family who held laige posscssions m the 
north of Scotland, a feud had longexisted At the 
tournament 1eferred to, Walte: de Bissct was foiled 
and oveithiown by Patrick, ea] of Athole, a young 
nobleman of gieat promise’ It has been alieady 
stated (life of Alexander I p 54, ante), that the 
enuldom of Athole was, towaids the end of the 
1eign of David I obtameu by Malcolm, the son of 
Duncan, the eldest son ot Malcolm Canmore 
Malcolm was succeeded as eal by his son of the 
same name He left a son, Hemy, who also en- 
joyed the earldom The latte: died in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century By a son who 
predeceased him he had two gianddaughteis, Isa- 
bel and Fernelith Isabel, the elder, mained 
Thomas of Galloway, a youngei son of Roland, 
and brothe: of Alan, loid of Galloway Fennelith, 
the younger, marred David de Hastings, an Anglo- 
Noman knight This Patiick, eail of Athole, was 
the only child of the formei, and the repiesenta- 
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family of Duncan In a shout time after, the ei] 
of Athole was muidered at Haddington, and the 
house in which he lodged set on file by the assassins 
Suspicion at once pointed to the defeated Bisset 
as the instigato, if not the actual perpetiato: of 
the crime The nobility, headed by the eail of 
March, immediately raised an aimed force, and, 
excited to vengeance by David de Hastings, who 
had mauied Feinelith, the aunt and heness of 
Patiick, and now eal of Athole, they demanded 
the life of both Walte: and his uncle William 
Bisset, the chief of the family The latte: offered 
to maintain his innocence by single combat, and 
urged that, at the time of the muidei, he was at 
Foifai, seventy miles distant By the cxeitions 
of the king he was saved fiom death, but he was 
banished and his estates weie forfeited All hu 
kindied weie involved in hisiuin As his enemies 
secictly sought his hfe, the king took him under 
his piotection and concealed him fiom then fury 
for thiee months Escaping afte: that period 
first to Theland and afte:waids to England, Bisset 
found lis way to the comt of King Hen, to 
whom, as an English subject, he seems to have 
appealed against the judgment that had stiipped 
him of all his possessions and exiled him fiom 
Scotland, on the plea “that Alexande, being 
the vassal of Henry, had no 11ght to inflict such 
punishments on his nobles without the pei- 
mission of his lege lod ” So deep was his 
desnie of vengeance fo: the injuries which he 
had sustained, that, forgetful of all feelings of 
giatitude to Alexander, to whose geneous in- 
terposition on his behalf, tie owed lis lite, he 
endeavowed, by the most msidious 1epresenta- 
tions, to incite Hemy to take up aims against 
him He declaicd that the king of Scots was in 
league with Fiance, and that he gave shelter and 
protection to tiaitors fiom England who had taken 
refuge in ns dommions 

Henry, believing on good giounds that a stiong 
anti-English feeling had begun to prevail in Scot- 
land, and suspicious of the fiiendly cor: espondence 
which Alexander had, since his mariage to 
Maiy de Coucl, cultivated with France, gave 
but too ready an ear to these aitful statements 
and insmuations The personal intimacy of 
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and as national jealousies began to revive, the 
weak-minded English monarch was the more 
easily influenced against his forme: fitend and 
brother-in-law He complained to Alexander that 
he had violated the duty which he was bound to 
yield to him as his lord paramount, and Alexander 
is said to have replied that he owed no homage 
to England for any part of his domiions, and 
would perform none Henry on this being re- 
ported to him, determined on an immediate inva- 
sion of Scotland As one of Ins pretexts for 
preparing for hostilities, he alleged that “ Walter 
Comyn, eatl of Menteth, had given umbrage to 
England, by erecting two castles, the one im Gal- 
loway, the other in Lothian” ([J/ailes, vol 1 p 

159] The Comyns weie 1emarhable at this pe- 
riod for their championship of Scottish indepen- 
dence, atid as the Walter Comyn mentioned was 
one of the principal noblemen in Scotland, Hemy 
naturally enough looked upon him as 1epresenting 
the feeling against England pievalent amongst 
the Scottish nobility at the time There was an- 
othe: pictext, ‘that Alexander had leagued him- 
self with Fiance, and had afforded an asylum to 
Geoffiey de Marais, and other English offendeis ” 
In 1242, as has been aheady stated, Henry de- 
claied war against Louis TX of France, and made 
an expedition mto Guienne, his stepfather, the 
count de la Marche, having promised to join him 
with all his forces We was unsuccessful, how- 
evci, in all his attempts against the Fiench king 
He was worsted at Taillebourg, was deserted by 
his allies, lost what remained to him of Porton, 
and was obliged to retuin with loss of honour to 
England This disgrace rankled in has breast, 
and Bisset’s charge that Alexande: was in league 
with France, touching him on the pomt wheie he 
was most sensitive, incensed him against Alexan 

der He secietly applied to the earl of Flanders 
for succours, and instigated no fewe: than twen- 
ty-two Tish chiefs to make a descent on the 
Scottish coast Having ananged all his plans, 
he proclaimed wat against Alexande: in 1244, and 
assembled a numeious and well-appointed army at 
Newcastle, prepaied to cross the bordeis into Scot 

Jand Some tioops which had been sent to the 
assistance of Alexande: bv his brother-in-law, 
John de Conci, were intercepted by Heniy The 
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English monarch at this period was not on good 
terms with his nobles, most of whom were per- 
sonally intimate with Alexander, and remembered 
their old association in arms with him agamst the 
tyrant, King John Fiom some one o1 other of 
them he doubtless obtained information of Henry's 
intentions, in time to send notice to his brother- 
in-law in Picaidy for what aid he could farnish him 
with He then determmed upon a vigorous re- 
sistance, and was warmly seconded by his nobility 

Measures were taken to strengthen the frontier 
fortiesses of the kingdom, and at the head of a 
gallant army Alexander marched southward, 1e 

solved to be beforehand with Flenry, and encountes 
his focs on English ground Fiom the description 
which the contemporary English historian, Mat- 
thew Paris, has given of the force under Alexander 
on this occasion it appears to have been a formid- 
able one ‘* His army,” he says, ‘*was numerous 
and biave, he had a thousand hoisemen toleiably 
mounted, though not indeed on Spanish or 
Ttalian horses His infantry approached to a 
hundied thousand, all unanimous, all animated 
by the exhortations of their clergy, and by con- 
fession, courageousls to fight and resolutely to dis 
in the just defence of their native land” The 
horsemen were clothed in armour of non network 

Henty had a large: body of cavalry than the Scot- 
tish king, and his army included a force of five 
thousand men at aims, splendidly accoutied 

[Matth Paris, p 645 Chr Melr p 156] The 
1ival armies came in sight of each othe: at a place 
called Ponteland in Noithumbeiland No battle 
ensued, however The English nobles held in high 
respect the characte: of the Scottish king, who, 
according to Matthew Pazis, was justly beloved by 
all the English nation, no less than by his own 
subjects, and they did not fully approve of the 
1ash enterprise of then own sovereign While the 
Scottish army, undismayed by the supeiror artay 
of then opponents, were picpared and eager for 
battle, the leaders of the English, on the other 
hand, were only anxious to avert hostilities 

Henty soon saw that 1t would be dangerous to 
push matters to extiemities Through the media- 
tion of Richard eail of Coinwall, the biother of the 
king of England, and the aichbishop of York, a 
tieaty of peace was concluded at Newcastle on the 
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18th of August, the terms of which weie honouwa- 
ble to both sovereigns, and that without a swoid 
being diawn, a bow bent, o1 a lance put in rest 
Henry did not insist on an expiess act of homage 
from Alexandei for the kingdom of Scotland, 
while Alexander, on his side, agreed always to 
bear good faith and affection to Hemy as his hege 
lord, and not to ente into any alliance with thie 
enemies of England, unless the English did lim 
some wiong ([Iedera, tom 1 p 429] The 
tems of the treaty have by Scottish wiiters been 
represented as favourable to Scotland, as in then 
opinion Heniy by it undoubtedly conceded the 
pot in dispute between them Di Lingard, 
however, an acute and impartial investigator, de- 
sciibes it as ‘‘an arrangement by whuch, though 
Alexandei: eluded the express recognition of feu- 
dal dependence, he seems to have conceded to 
Henry the substance of his demand ” ‘This much 
is certain, that although the matter was not p1essed 
to extiemities, the claim of Henry was both 1e- 
vived and in part exercised ealy in the following 
teign [Life of Alexander III] It was also one 
of the stipulations of the treat), that a proposal 
made m 1242, the yea afte: a son was born to 
Alexandei, of a maiuage between Margaret the 
daughte: of the king of England and the young 
prince of Scotland, should be cai1ied into effect, 
as it subsequently was in 1251, when Alexander 
III was only ten years old Alan Duiwand, at 
that time considered the most accomplished knight 
and the best military leade: in Scotland, Hemy 
de Balol, and David de Lindesay, with other 
knights and prelates, swoie on the soul of then 
lord the king, that the tieaty should be kept in- 
violate by him and his hens 

In 1247 Alexander was again called to suppiess 
an insurrection which had broken out in Galloway 
Exasperated by the oppressions of then hege loid 
Roger de Quincy, eail of Winchester, the husband 
of Elena the eldest daughter of the deceased Alan, 
lord of Galloway the people of that district 
suddenly rose against him, and besieged him in 
lis own castle In a sally which he made he was 
successful in cutting a passage thiough his rebel- 
lious vassals, and instantly sought redress fiom the 
hing Alexander chastised and subdued the insu - 
gents, and reinstated de Quincy im his supenioity 
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The last expedition in which Alexande: was 
engaged was undertaken in orde: to compel vari- 
ous of the chiefs in the western islands and in the 
north of Scotland who were at that time the vas- 
sals of Noi way, to renounce then allegiance to that 
power, and to reduce the entuc countiy under his 
own dominion On setting out he declared “ that 
he would not desist till he had set his standard 
upon the cliffs of ‘Thuiso, and subdued all that the 
king of Norway possessed to the westward of the 
Geiman Ocean” [Matth Pari, p 550] The 
principal of these cluefs was Ewen, great-grand- 
son of the first Somerled, lord of the Isles, and 
grandson of hm eldest son Dugall, who held cer- 
tain of the western islands under the king of Nor- 
way Ewen being the vassal of both sovereigns 
fur different parts of his possessions, was placed in 
an awkwaid position between them, for if he con- 
sented to the demand of Alexande1, he would only 
expose himself to the hostility of the Norwegian 
king, while if he 1efused it, he was sue to incu 
the vengeance of the king of Scots Ewen seems 
to have considered it the better policy to 1emaim 
tiue to the hing of Norway Alexande: collected 
a gieat fleet and sailed for the western Islands, 
determined upon making every effuit to obtain 
possession of them It appeais that so great was 
the attention which was paid to the building of 
ships in those days, thgt not only was Alexander 
possessed of a consideiable naval force, but even 
the Hebridean chiefs, whose piincipal business was 
puacy, then esteemed an honouable profession, 
had formidable fleets It 1s stated also that im 1281 
Alan, lord of Galloway, who has been already 
mentioned, was able to fit out a fleet of a hundied 
and fifty ships, from his own teritones, with 
which he drove Olave the Black, king of Man, 
fiom his dominions This may help to furnish 
some idea of the extent of the naval strength of 
Alexande: the Second, when he set forth to the 
western Isles to bing them under his sway 

Deemmg it of the greatest consequence to gain 
over Ewen to his interest, he besought him to 
give up Keineburgh, and other thee castles, 
together with the lands which he held of Haco 
king of No.way, promising him that if he would 
come unde: his allegiance, he would 1ewaid him 
with many greater estates in Scotland, and take 
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him into his confidence and favour All Ewen’s 
relations and fiends advised him to yield to the 
king of Scotland and 1elinquish Jus fealty to the 
Norwegian monarch, but the Island chief :emained 
steadfast to lus allegiance, and declaied that he 
would not bieak his oath to King Haco — [Skene’s 
Tustory of the Highlanders, vol u p 61] Al- 
though, however, he 18 said to have 1efused all 
offers of compiomise, he appears to have agrecd 
to pay to Alexande: an annual tribute of three 
hundied and twenty marks, [Ayloff’s Calendars 
of Ancient Chasters, p 386], doubtless fo: such 
portion of his possessions as was unde: the actual 
government of the king of Scots All ow histo- 
vians style this Ewen, Angus of Argyle, but this 
is evidently c11oneous 

Alexaude: was not destined to see the end of 
his expedition The subjection of the westein 
Isles to the Scottish crown was reset ved for his son 
and successor, Alexander ITI When prepaiung 
to invade these islands, and so far on lus progress 
as the Sound of Mull, this brave and piudent 
monaich was attached with a fever, of which he 
died July 8, 1249, at Keraia, a small island lying 
off the bay of Oban, being at the time of his death 
in the 51st yea: of his age, and 31st of lus reign 
A legend full of the superstitious fecling of the 
times, yet not without a certain degree of poetical 
interest, states that as Alexande: lay in his bed 
theie appeared to him three men, one of them 
diessed in royal garments, with a 1ed face, squint- 
ing eyes, and a terible aspect, the second was 
vely young and beautiful with a costly dress, and 
the thud was of laige: stature than eithe:, and of 
a still fierce: countenance than the fist The last 
personage demanded of him whether he meant to 
subdue the islands, and on his answeiing m the 
affirmative he advised him to return home, a 
warning to which he paid no attention The 
thiee peisons, says the tale, were supposed to be 
St Olave, St Magnus, and St Columba The 
latte: ceituinly showed a most foi giving disposition 
in taking pat with the two Norwegian samts, as 
the piratical invadeis from Norway had always 
been bitte: enemies of his monastery of Iona 

All historians agiee in giving Alexander the 
Second the character of a wise, prudent, and mag- 
nanimons punce Brave, and not unsuccessful in 


wal, he was yet disposed to cultivate the bless- 
ings of peace His rule was firm and strict, and 
under his sway Scotland advanced m prosperity 
and civilization, so that at lus death he left it a 
moie powerful nation than it had eve: been in any 
previous peiod of its history Though prompt 
and severe in the administration of justice, he was 
impartial and just, and his personal qualities were 
of that geneous and ‘popular natuwie wluch 1en- 
dered him beloved equally by his nobility and 
people Twenty-five statutes of Alexande: II 
weie added to the code of Scottish laws, several 
of which, says Loid Hailes, 1equue a commentary 
His body was buied before the altai of the abbey 
of Melrose 

The bu ghs of Dumbaiton and Dingwall are the 
only two which 1eceived charteis fiom this mon- 
arch The forme: town had been resigned by 
Maldwin, carl of Iennox, into his hands, and in 
1222 he erected it mto a fice royal biugh, with 
extensive privileges The latte: was made a 105 al 
burgh by Alexander 1n 1227 To the church he 
was a geneious bencfacto1, as he founded no fewei 
than eight monasteries for the mendicant fiias of 
the o1de: of St Dominic, called the Black Fiiais, 
namely, at Abe:deen, Ayr, Berwich, Edinbuigh, 
Elgm, Inverness, Stnling, and Peith Boece, 
with hig usual ingenuity, supposes that Alexander 
saw Dominic in Fiance about the year 1217, but 
that was the yea when he was deseited by the 
Fiench prince Louis, and when Alexande: was 
anxious to be reconuled to the Pope and to make 
peace with England Theie is no evidence that 
Alexandei eve: was in Fiance Loid Hailes thus 
1emaiks on this conjecture of the inventive Boece 
“The sight of a living saint may have made an 
impression on his young mind but perhaps he 
consideied the mendicant films as the cheapest 
ecclesiastics His 1evenues could not supply the 
costly institution of Cistercians and canons 1egu- 
lai in Which his great-grandfatha:r, David I , took 
dehght ” Some idea may be formed of the value 
of land im Scotland in Alexander the Second’s 
reign, fiom the cucumstance that the monks of 
Meliose puichased fiom Richaid Bainaid, a mea- 
dow at Farningdun, consisting of eight acres, at 
thnty-five marks 

The following 1s the seal of Alexander LI, 
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taken fiom Anderson's Diplomata et Numismata, | plates at the elbows The suicoat also first worn 


plate 31 
in a complete coat of mascled mail, protected by 
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progiess of military fashions fiom England into 
Scotland at that period His slueld is hollowcd, 
so as to fit the body, and completely defend it 
The shield then in use mm Scotland was the kite- 
shaped shield of the Normans, and previous to 
Alexander’s time, it was plain and unoinamented 
The emblazonment of the lion 1ampant, which 
had been chosen as lis aimorial bearing by his 
father William, suinamed the Lion, and which 
ever afte: formed the aims of Scotland, appeaied 
on Alexande1’s shield for the fist time In this 
he followed the example of Richard Coem de lion, 
who was the fist to introduce into England he- 
raldic emblazonments on the ¢ neld In the above 
seal, Alexandei’s hoise has no defensive aimow, 
but 3s ornamented with a fiimged and tasselled 
borde: acioss the chest, and an embroidered sad- 
dlecloth, on which the lion rampant again appears 
The umcoins as suppoiters of the 10yal shield 
were added by the Stewarts to the arms of Scot- 
land 

ALEXANDER III, king of Scotland, the only 
son of the preceding and of lis queen Mary de 
Couci, was born at Roxburgh castle, on the 4th 
of September 1241 He succeeded to the throne 
on the death of lus father, 8th July 1249, being then 


Alexander 1s here represented clothed | in England by King John, 1s thhown oven his ar- 
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Seal of Alexande: ITJ 


1 the month yew of his age, and was clowned at 
Scone on the 18th of the same month ‘This pie- 
cipitancy was owing to the apprehension ente- 
tained by that poition of the Scottish nobles who 
weie opposed to the English claim of supremacy 
ove: Scotland, that the English king Henry III , 
who esteemed himself the feudal supeiio: of the 
Scottish sovereigns, would interfere in the ai- 
langements pieliminary to the young monarch’s 
inauguiation In this pioceeding they not only 
flattered the popula: sentiment but were actuated 
by a 1egard to the interest of then ondei, as the 
piivileges of the Scottish barons and cleigy, and 
especially that of mdependent heritable jurisdic- 
tion within their lands, was not only not enjoyed in 
England, but proved a serious check upon the royal 
authority and powe1, and any assimilation of the 
to counties m this 1espect was calculated to 
place then continued enjoyment of them im dan- 
ger Of this paity Walter Comyn, earl of 
Menteith, was the head Indeed, all the power 
of the kingdom was, at this time, cliefly m the 
hands of the Comyns, a family descended fiom 
Robert Comyn, a Norman knight from Northum- 
beiland, who came into Scotland in the time of 
David the Fust Duiing the first yeas of Alex- 
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andei’s reign, (when, to use the words of Buchan- 
an, “this family governed rather than obeyed 
him,”) their fluence in the administration of the 
country was chasacterized by a spuit of nation- 
ality and opposition to English interference in 
every shape that was o: might be exhibited 

On the day of the coronation, the bishops of 
St Andrews and Dunkeld, with the abbot of Scone, 
attended to officiate, when some of the counsel- 
lois, and among the 1est, Alan Durwand, the high 
justiciary, or lord cluef justice, of Scotland, called 
also Ostiaiius, and in the French ?Hussser, fiom 
his office as keeper of the palace gate or of the 
door of the king’s chamber, objected to the young 
king being crowned so soon after his accession, on 
the grounds that ‘‘the day appointed for the cer- 
emony was unlucky, and that the hing, previous 
to his coronation, ought to 1eceive the oider of 
knighthood ” Durwaid doubtless expected that, 
fiom his being at the head of the Scottish chival- 
ry, a8 well as from having married a natural sister 
of the young king, the honour of knighting Alex- 
ander would devolve upon himself, but in this he 
was disappointed, as the earl of Menteith pio- 
posed that the bishop of St Andiews should both 
knight the king and place the ciown on his head, 
citing the instance of William Rufus as having been 
kinghted by Lanfianc archbishop of Cante:buiy 
[Fordun,b x c 1] He also urged the dange: of 
delay, as the English king, in a lette: to the Pope, 
had solicited a mandate from lus holiness to the 
young monaich of Scotland, that ‘‘ being Henry’s 
liegeman, he should not be anomted or crowned 
without his permission” He, therefore, strongly 
advised that the ceremony should be over before 
the Pope’s answe: could arrive Henry, 1t would 
appear, had also requested a giant of the tenth of 
the ecclesiastical revenues of Scotland Both 1e- 
quests were, however, rejected by the Pope, In- 
nocent IV , the first as derogatory to the honour 
of a sovereign piince, and the second as without 
example ([Fadea, vol 1 p 163] It is ex- 
tremely likely that, chagiined and disappointed at 
not getting the full extent of his claim as feudal 
superior :ecognised by the treaty of Newcastle in 
1244, Henry had made this application to Rome 
befoie the death of Alexander the Second, to be 
piepared to assert it effectually when lus successor 
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came to the throne, as there could be no time to 
have done so in the short period, only five days, 
that elapsed between the accession and the coio- 
nation of Alexander the Third 

The advice of the earl of Menteith was followed 
Without waiting for the result of Henry’s apphi- 
cation to the Pope, the Scottish nobles and pre- 
lates seated the young Alexander in the regal 
chan or sacred stone at Scone, which stood before 
the cross at the eastern end of the church, and 
invested him with the crown and sceptre and the 
other insigma of royalty ‘The barons, in token 
of their homage, cast their mantles at the feet of 
them young sovereign, who pievious to the cere- 
mony had been by David Bernham, bishop of St 
Andiews, begut with the belt of knighthood 
The coronation oath was read in Latin, and then 
explained in French, that berng then the language 
of the comt, clergy, nobd&icy, and barons of 
Scotland as well as of England, and the vanious 
countiles no1e inmediately connected with Fi ance 
Duiing the ceremonial an impressive incident 
occurred While the king sat upon the inaugu- 
ral stone, the crown on his head and the sceptre 
im his hand, a white-haned Highland sennachy or 
baid, of gieat age, and clothed in a scarlet mantle, 
advanced from the crowd, and bendmg before the 
king, repeated in the Gaelic tongue, the genealogy 
of the youthful monaich, deducing his descent 
fiom the fabulous Gathelus, who, according to le- 
gendary lore, manued Scota, the daughter of Pha- 
raoh, and was the contemporary of Moses! Al- 
exandei, though he did not comprehend a word 
of this singulai 1ecitation, 1s said to have liberally 
rewaided the veneiable genealogist, who thus un- 
expectedly intioduced tlus Celtic usage at the 
coronation of a Scoto-Saxon monarch 

The first act of the new reign, afte: the corona- 
tion of Alexander, was of a 1eligious character, yet 
held at that peiiod as of no less importance than 
the coronation itself The virtues of the pions 
queen Margaret, the wife of Malcolm Canmore, 
having become the subject of universal belief as 
well as of monastic biography, according to the 
superstition of that age her 1emains were belicved 
to have the faculty of working miracles, and an 
application was made to the Pope in 1246, by 
Alexande: IT , to admit her mto the calendar of 
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the saints As the general 1eade: 1s well awaie, 
the evidence requued to establish such a claim re- 
quued to be full and distinct, and in the present 
instance, afte: a commission, consisting of the 
bishops of St Andiews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane 
had made a favourable 1eport, it was found invalid, 
because it had not incorporated the evidence of 
the witnesses, and a new commission was issued 

If we can only get ove: the difficulty as to whether 
the class of muacles on which such claims are 
founded aie to be admitted as proveable by any 
human testimony whatevei, the most sceptical 
must admit that the evidence generally, such as it 
might be, was both abundant and strict In con- 
sequence of these delays, 1t was not till 1249 that 
Queen Maigaiet became, as a canonized saint, the 
object of ecclesiastical dedication, and the abbey 
of Dunfermline, called after her name, had her 
hones “tiansfeaied” fiom the place were they 
wee o1iginally deposited ‘in the 1ude alta of the 
kuk of Dunfermline” to the chon of the abbey 
church The young king Aleaande: LIT with his 
mothe1, and a large assembly of nobles and clergy, 
weie piesent at the ceremony Robert de Kelde- 
licht, the abbot, 1:aised to the dignity of the mitie 
in 1244 in a bull, the terms of which ate preserved 
in the registry, gianted at the special 1equest of 
Alexandei IT , saw the 1ewaid of his ambition and 
donations to the legate The remains were placed 
in a silver sarcophagus, which the chroniclers state 
was adoined with precious stones So interest- 
ing a scene could not take plice withont a miracle 
The body of the wife refused to be translated until 
that of he: husband had been first lifted to the 
intended spot, then 


“* Syne mm fayre manere 
Her corse thai tuk up and bare ben, 
And thame enterydd togyddyr, then 
Swa trowyed thai all th it gadrvd thaie 


+ 


QJuhat honoure til hyr lord scho bate ” 
Wynton, » 7, ¢ 10 
The next proceeding of the new goveinment was 
to change the stamp of the Scottish coin, the c1ogs, 
which previously was confined to the mnet cucle 
bemg now extended to the circumference This 
took place in 1250 The coins of this 1eign were 
pennies and half-pennies of silver, but though these 
only were issued, othe: denominations of money 
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weie named in accounting, as the shilling, the 
merk, and the pound, while foreign coms, which 
weie fiom time to time imported by the meichants, 
were allowed to be cument in the kmgdom To 
give some idea of the value of the Scottish silver 
penny, 1t may be stated that ten of them were 
equal to half a crown of our present money Five 
pence was the yearly rent paid to the king by the 
burgesses of every 10;al burgh, for each rood of 
land possessed unde: buigh privileges The vas- 
sal of a thane, or of any othe: subject, was fined 
in fifteen ewes, 01 s1x shillings, for disobeying the 
king’s summons to join the royal army Money 
was common oaly in the burgns, at markets and 
fans, and though the more populous and culti- 
vated parts of the hmgdom = Jn secluded dist: icts, 
cattle weie moe frequently referred to, as a com 
mon measure of value  [Anderson’s Diplomata 
Scotia, with Ruddiman’s Introduction | 

In 1251 some mcasmes appear to have been 
employed by those at the head of affaus in Scot- 
land for cucumscibing, or at least for defining the 
limits of the power of the clergy, as the Pope 
duected a bull to the bishops of Lincoln, Worces- 
tex, and Litchfield in England, requiing them to 
examme into the abuses said to picvail in Scot- 
land, and on these delegates he conferred ample 
[Chartutary of Mo- 
Loid Hailes, who has piinted this 
bull m full in the appendi. to the fist volume of 
Ins Annals of Scotland, thinks it probable that it 
Was never ti imsmitted tu the English bishops, no 
historian having made any mention of it 

The state of the hingdom at this time was unfa- 
vouinble to the continuance of that peace and 


powers of excommunication 
ray, 1 30] 


prosperity in which the firm and prudent adminis- 
tiation of Alexand«t the Second had Icft it at his 
dvath The king was a mimoi, and exposed to 
the continual demands of the sovercign of England 
for a recognition of ns clan of feud u superonity, 
while the nobles, instead of joming togethe: and 
acting in unison for the common welfare, were en- 
gaged against each othe: m a factious struggle for 
power ‘They were divided into two gieat parties 
The one, composed of the potent family of the 
Comyns and then adherents, among whom was 
John de Bahol, loid of Galloway, were masters of 


the government The clnefs of the othe: party 
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were Patiick Cospatrick, ea! of Maich and Dun- 
bar, Malise, earl of Stratheine, Niel or Nigel, earl 
of Carrick, Alexander, the steward of Scotland, 
Robeit Biuce, lord of Annandale, and Alan Dur- 
ward, the lugh justiciary The latte: party acted 
all along in alhance with Henry II] of England, 
who, by the maiiuage of his daughte: to Alexan- 
dei, soon obtamed a fair pretext for interfering in 
the affaus of Scotland 

As stated in the life of Alexander the Second, 
(ante, p 77,) the young prince lis son had been 
betrothed when only a year old to Hemiy’s eldest 
daughter, Mai garet, who was about the same age, 
and then nuptials, although neithe: of them had 
reached then cleventh year, weie solemnized at 
York, 26th December 1251, amidst cn cumstances 
of extiaordinary splendom Besides the bride's 
father and mothe, King Henry and his queen, 
the mothe: of the young biidegioom, Mary de 
Couci, the qucen-dowagei of Scotland, with a 
tram worthy of her ligh station, was present at 
the nuptials, [Rymer, vol 1 edition 1816, p 278, ] 
having come for the puipose fiom Fiance, whithei 
she appears to have 1etued soon after the death 
of Alexander the Second There were also pies- 
ent the nobility and the dignified clergy of both 
counties, and in their sute a numerous assem- 
blage of vassals Accoiding to Matthew Paris, a 
thousand khinghts, n 1obes of silk, waited upon 
the princess at her biidal, and the primate of 
York contubuted si. hundred oxen, as part of the 
manage feast, which, says the matter-of-fact 
chronicler, ‘were all spent upon the fist couse ” 
With the hand of lis daughter Hemy gave the 
promise of a dow1y of 5,000 meihs, [J’@dera 1 
467,] which, however, was not paid fill several 
years afterwards 

In the imadst of the maniage festivities, Alex- 
ander, accoiding to custom, did homage to Hemy 
for the lands which he held m Ingland, but on 
his father-in-law requuing him to render fealty 
for his kingdom of Scotland, ‘‘accoiding to the 
nsage 1econdcd im many chionicles,” Alexandes, by 
the advice of his council, returned this prudent 
answer ‘TL have been invited to York to marry 
the princess of Fugland, not to tieat of affans of 
state, and I cannot take a step of so much impor- 
tance without the hnowledge and approbation of 
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my parliament” ([Matth Pars, p 829] This 
famous reply, there cannot be a question, was 
dictated by the Comyns, whose policy at that pe- 
riod was strictly national, and against the claims 
of England The woid parliament as here used 
must be taken with the limitation of meaning 
pointed out in the hfe of Alexander the Second 
(ante, p 66) It signifies no more than the states 
of the kingdom, that is a meeting of the regents 
and counsellors of the king, with the nobles, 
crown vassals, and supeio: clergy Under the 
feudal system all vassals of the ciown, holding 
them possessions and privileges by the tenure of 
fixed and certain sei vices, were entitled to 1eceive 
the 10oyal summons to sit in pailiament, as it 
would now be called, whenever the necessities of 
the kingdom compelled the king to demand their 
advice and assistance for his diuection and support 
in providing fo. the common welfaie of the realm 
While the young king :emained at York, Alan 
Duwad, the lngh justsclary of Scotland, who 
had accompanied him, and who by vutue of Ins 
office was one of his chief counsellois, was accused 
by Henry himself [//ailes’ Annals, vol 1 p 164] 
of a design agamst the Scottish crown, ‘ for that 
he and his associates had sent messengeis, accom- 
panied with presents, to the Pope, soliuting the 
legitimation of his daughteis by the king’s sister 
wheieby, in the event of the king's death, they 
might succeed as Iuwful heus of the kingdom of 
Scotland ” Balfou: m lus Annals, [vol 1 p 59,] 
says that ‘Sas conscious to this plot weie accused 
hkewise Walter Comyn, cal of Menteith, Wil 
lam Comyn, eal of Mar, and Robcrt, abbot of 
Dunfermline, chancellor of Scotland, who was 
accused that he had passed a legitimation under 
the great scal to the hing’s base sister, the wife of 
Alan, eail of Athole, great yusticiary of Scotland ” 
The story 1s taken from the Cluonicle of Melose 
Whether there was any foundation for the accu- 
sation o1 not, it 18 ceitain that the chancellor 
hastily left the English court, where he had been 
with the young king, and 1etuining to Scotland, 
resigned the seals, quitted his abbey, and assumed 
the habit of a monk at Newbottle, in Mid Lothian, 
[Chr Melr 219,] and that Henry, on the return 
of Alexander and his queen into Scotland, sent 
with them Geofficy de Langley, keeper of the 
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royal forests, to act in concert with the Scottish 
nobles, as guardian of the young king, but he 
proved so insolent and rapacious that he was soon 
dismissed ([Matth Pari, 571] ‘Tytlei says, but 
without giving any authority, that the accusers of 
Durward were the eals of Menteith and Mai, 
and that Henry placed these noblemen at the head 
of the new appointment of guardians to the young 
king, which he made at this time [Hist of Scot- 
land, vol 1 p 9] It 1s not improbable that Hen- 
ry’s object m biinging this accusation against the 
popula and potent Alan Durwaid was as much to 
remove so dange1ous a lival from about the person 
of the queen, as to obtain the services of so ac- 
romplished a soldier and so expert a leader, in his 
wars in Guienne, which he was conscious he had 
no means of secuiing otherwise than by diving 
him into a soit of banishment fiom his country, 
under a charge of meditated treason, not easily 
repelled Two yeais after these tiansactions, the 
Pope, having induced Henry to embark in a pio- 
ject for the conquest of Naples, or as it was called, 
Sicily on this side the Faie, levied a tenth on all 
ecclesiastical benefices in England for thice years, 
and in 1254 gianted to Henry a twentieth of the 
ecclesiastical revenues of Scotland fo the same 
term, which grant was ienewed in 1255 for one 
year more, to be employed by the English king, 
as asseited by the chioniclers of the period, mm the 
expenses of an expedition to the Floly Wand 
[Chr Mel: 1 80 Federa, vol 1 467] We 1a- 
the: think, however, that while this was the pre- 
text, the money thus 1eceived from Scotland for 
four yeais was by Ilenry intended to be applied, 
and was in fact expended, in a fiuitless endeavoui 
to secure the crown of Sicily foi his second son 
Edmond, which had been promised him by the 
Pope ([Federa, vol 1 p 502, 512, 580 ] 

At this time the Comyn party appeai to have 
been im full possession of the government Robert 
de Ros and John de Bahol, two of then fiends, 
had the name of icgents In 1254 Simon de 
Montfoit, the great eail of Leicester, the same 
powerful nobleman who, fou. yeas afterwards, 
attempted to wiest the sceptie from Henry’s hand, 
was sent into Scotland, cha:ged with a secret mis- 
sion fiom Henry [Fadera, vol 1 p 523], the 
precise natue or object of which can onlv be con- 
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jectured fiom subsequent events In the following 
yea: complaints weie sent fiom the young queen 
to the English court, that she was confined in the 
solitary castle of Edinburgh, ‘‘a place without vei - 
due, and owing to its vicinity to the sea unwhole- 
some,” that she was not permitted to make excui- 
sions through the kingdom or to choose her female 
attendants, and that, although both she and Alex- 
ande: had completed then fourteenth year, she 
was still secluded from the society of her husband 
Henry had all along been im communication with 
the discontented nobles who were opposed to the 
Comyn paity having possession of the government, 
and there can be,no doubt that while he professed 
to interfere only for the good of his daughter, he 
fanned then mutual jealousies and animosities, and 
gave his countenance and support to then pio- 
ceedings He declared that he would protect 
them against the enemies of the hing and the 
gainsayers of Queen Maigaict, and piomised to 
make no attempt to seize the person 01 1mpau the 
dignity of the king, and that he would never con- 
sent to the dissolution of his maiage with the 
queen [Federa, vol 1 p 559] The particular 
causes of such a declaration aie said by oui histon- 
ans to be unknown [JZ/ailes’ Annals, v 1 p 165], 
and to be involved in much obscuty [7 ytler’s Lhs- 
tory of Scotland, vol 1 p 11], but there can be 
no doubt that when Hemy engaged to support 
the interests of the party favourable to his clarm 
as feudal snpenor over Scotland, and was prepat- 
ing to interfere actively in the overthrow of those 
ministeis who wete opposed to it, he had found it 
necessaiy to make some declaration of the kind te 
satisfy them that his interfeience in Scottish affans 
was meant to go no farthe: than a mere change in 
the paity administering the goveinment 

Alan Duiwaid, who was serving with the Eng- 
lish army in Guienne, had gaincd, by his military 
talents and addiess, the favour of the fickle mon- 
arch of England, and by his advice Henry sent 
Richard de Clare eal of Gloucester, and Johr 
Maunsell, his chief secictary, to Scotland, ostensi- 
bly to relieve the young queen fiom the 1eal o1 
pretended durance of which she complained, but 
in reality to assist the discontented nobles m then 
efforts to overturn the Comyns, and place the 
government in then own hands While the re 
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gents and ther protectors the earls of Menteith 
and Mui weie engaged in preparations for holding 
a mecting of the estates at Stuling, Gloucester, in 
concert with the eas of Carnch, March, and 
Stuatherne, surpiiscd the castle of Edmburgh, 1e- 
stored the king and queen to hberty, and allowed 
them fiec conjugal imtercomse [Chr Melr p 
220 Matth Pans, p 90%] To aid this enter- 
puse, Henry assembled a numeious army, and as 
he Jed it tow.ads the borders, he issued fiom New- 
castle, August 25, 1255, a proclamation declaung 
that in this progicss to visit lis dear son Alexan- 
dei, he did not deugn anything prudiual to the 
lights of the king, or the liberties of Scotland 
[hadera, vol 1 pp 560, 561] The young hing 
ind queen were mediately conveyed to the 
noth of Englind, and hid an interview with 
Hemy at Wath castle im Noithumbalund = Ther 
vue conduct bore, “that they and then 1etmue 
should not tary amt Dachind, unless with the gen- 
eral approbation of the Scottish nobility” [7'edera, 
vol a p 562] Henry, soon after, visited Alex- 
ander at Roxburgh, within bis own tewitoes 

At the abbey of helso, wlithe: the two kings 
had repaned with gicat pomp, a new regency was 
appointed, 20th September 1255 This proceed- 
Ing was sud to be by the advice of the English 
hing, but there cin be no doubt thit these entire 
transactions were under his express direction 0 
The 


party of the Comvns were removed from the king's 


ratha: control and management throughout 


council and all them employments in the state 
Those among them who were puticulaly named 
were Gamelin, Chancctlor of Scotland and bishop- 
elect of St Andrews, Wallam de Bondington, 
bishop of Glasgow, Clemcnt, bishop of Dunblane, 
Walter Comyn, of Menteith, 
Comvn, cal of Buchin, Wallin de Maa, earl of 
Mu, Jobn de Billiol, Robert de Ros, John Comyn, 
and William Wishart, archdeacon of St Audrews, 
of which see he wis afterwards bishop  [Fadea, 
vol 1 pp 565, 507 Chr Meir p 221] The 
Pnglish faction, as the eul of March and his 


cal Alexande1 


friends were accuunted, to the number of fifteen, 
were appointed regents of the hingdom and guai- 
dians of the hing and queen [d*@dera, vol 1 p 
666] The following ue then names  Richud 
Inverkeithan, bishop of Dunkeld, Peter de Ram- 
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say, bishop of Abe:deen, Malcolm Macduff, earl 
of Fife, Patrick Cospatrick, eail of Maich and 
Dunbar, Malise, carl of Stratherne , Nigel, ear] 
of Canick, Alexande, the steward of Scotland , 
Robert de Brus, Alan Durward, Walte: de 
Moiay, David de Lindsay , William de Brechin, 
Robert de Meyners Gilbert de Hay, Hugh Gif- 
ford de Yeste 
delled was to subsist for seven years, that 1s, till 
Alexander should have attained the age of twenty - 
one, and vacancies in the regency were to be sup- 
plied by the suvivingiegents Alexander declared 
that he would not restore the Comyn paity to 
favom until they had atoned for thew offences 
agamst the king of England as well as against 
himself, except in the event of Scotland’s being 
invadcd by a foreign enemy, when they might be 
agun taken into favou To Henry he promised 
that he would tieat his dauglitcar with conjugal 
effection and all due honour, and to the 1egents 


The government thus new mo- 


| that he would 1atify all then public acts and 1ea- 


sonable grants = Patrick, earl of March and Dun 
bu, swore upon the king’s soul, a customary form 
of oith in those days, that these engagements should 
be fulfilled, and Alexander subjected himself to the 
papal ceusaies should he fail in performance The 
instiument diawn up on the occasion was depos- 
itcd mm the hinds of the Enghsh king [J edera, 
vol 1 p 567] It was considered by the Scottish 
paity in general as deiogatory to the dignity of 
the hingdom, and Bondington, bishop of Glasgow, 
munelin, bishop elect of St Andiews, and the ear] 
of Mentath, indignantly refused to afhy then seals 
to a deed which, as they asserted, compromised 
the liberties of the country, and was prejudicial to 
the honowm of the king [Chr Melr p 221] 
Winton (book vi chap xX ) $1vs of it 


“Thae wes made swvlk ordvnans, 
That wes gret grefe ind disples ins 
Lill ot Seotland ye thre statis, 
Riuigens, Barownys, and Prelats ” 


Before returning to England, Henry, with the 
view of raising money, proceeded to take cogui- 
zunce of the offences of the late regents John de 
Bahol and Robeit de Ros As they both pos- 
sessed estates in England, he held them to be 
amenable to his courts, even on a vague chaige of 
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disiespect and disloyalty to Alexander and his 
queen John de Bahol obtamed his pardon by 
the payment of a large fine, but Robeit de Ros, 
to whom the castle of Werk belonged, not appear- 
ing to his summons, was deprived of his lands 
in England, which weie confiscated by Hemy 
[Matth Paris, p 611 ] 

The thanquillity of the kingdom being thus, im 
the meantime, in some degice iestored, the young 
hing and queen, attended by a retinue of thee 
hundred horse, visited the comt of England m 
August 1256, and weie 1ovally enteitained at 
London, Woodstock, and Oxford =On the second 
of September of that year Alexande: was invested 
by lis fathei-in-law in the earldom of Hunting- 
don as a fief held by his ancestors ([Aatth Pa- 
21s, Pp 626] Asafathe: mark of his affec tion 
Henry issued orders to all lis military tenants in 
the five noithern connties to assist the king of 
Scotland with all then forces  [Fa@dera, vol 1 p 
605 ] We farthe: declared that the giant which 
he himself had obtamed fiom the Pope of a twan- 
ticth of the ecclesiastical revenues of Scotland 
should never be urged as a precedent to the hut 
of the nation 

The late settlement of the government having 
been bought about by English influence, was gen- 
erally unpopular in Scotlind, and did not last 
longe: than about two years “The gieater part,” 
savs Buchanan, [vol vue p 60,] ‘of the nobility 
and the ecclsiastical order, then power being 
cutuled by the new o1dmances, stig ttized them 
as an Enghsh thraldom and a commencement of 
slavery” The Comyns, taking advantage of this 
feeling, and working upon the sensitive national 
jealousy of England, now endeivomed to rm gam 
Lhat 
party was still powerful, there bemg at this time 


then formei position m the government 


in the kingdom thee cals and thnty -three barons 
of the name, [see Comyn, sumname of], and 
the numbe: of then ietameis, assisted by the 
forces of the other patriotic nobles, backed by 
the influence of Gamelin, late chancelloi: and bi- 
shop elect of St Andiews, enabled the Comyns 
to present a formidable opposition to the 1¢- 
gency Gamelin had, towaids the close of 1255, 
procured himself to be conseciated by Witham de 
Bondington, bishop of Glasgow, m dnect opposi- 
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tion to an injunction of the regents = Vor this act 
of disobedience he was outlawed, and the revenues 
of his see were seized [Chron Melr p 221] 
Gamelin immediately hastened to Rome and ap- 
pealed to the Pope, who espoused his cause, 
declared him worthy of Ins bishopiu, and ex- 
communicated his accusers, ordeimg the sen- 
tence to be solemnly published in Scotland bv 
Clement bishop of Dunblane and the abbots of 
Meliose and Jedbuigh [/bed] Ininaged at the 
bold opposition of Gamelin, Henry, to whom the 
Pope had addiessed an mipeiions letter, on his 
behalf, prohibited his retuin, and issued oideis 
for his anest, if he attempted to land in England 
[Tadera, vol 1 p 652 } 

In the meantime the Comvns reccived a power- 
ful accession to then cause in the support given to 
them by Mary de Coua, the mothe: of the young 
‘That 


piineess had, dung her residence in Fiance, ta- 


hing, who m 1257 retuned to Seotland 


hen foi he: second husband Jolin de Buenne, the 
son of Guy of Lusignan, the titular hing of Jeru- 
Atte: the male lme of Godficy of Bouil- 
lon had become extinct the sceptic of Jerusalem 
was held by Sybilla the daughter of Baldwin and 
gianddaughte: of Fulk, count of Anjou, grandfa- 
ther of Hemy the Second of Ingland 
such an adversary as Salidin the Gieat to con- 
tend with, Queen Sybuilla, to strengthen har hands, 


salem 


HT wing 


found it necessary to may one of the bravest of 
the hnights then engaged in hei scivice, and the 
husband she made choice of was Guy de Lusig- 
nan, the father of John de Bruenne, a prance of 
a handsome peison but of no very honomable 1e- 
nown Although he lost his kingdom by the in- 
vasion of Saladin in 1187, he was still ackhnow- 
ledged by all the Clnistians as hing of Jernsalem 

The qneen-dow ager was accoumpinied to Scot- 
land by her second husband, and suppuited by 
their imflucnce the Comyns and then party ac- 
quned strength enough to effect a countar-revolu- 
tion in the govennmcnt It was now considered a 
favomable time to publish the sentence of excom- 
munication which had boon procmed fiom the 
pope agamet the enemies of bishop Gamelin = The 
awful ceremony was performed by the bishop of 
Dunblane and the abbots of Jcdbuigh and Mcl- 
rose, the delegates of the Pope, m the abbey 
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chuch of Cambuakenneth, and repeated ‘by bell 
aud candle’ im eveiy chapel in the kingdom [Chr 
Melr p 182] The Comyns hereupon declared 
that the king was now in the hands of persons 
accursed, and that the hingdom was in immediate 
dange: of papal interdiction, and under the pre- 
text of 1encuing the king fiom such a state of 
things, and reheviug him fiom the control of for- 
eigneirs who, they said, filled all the highest offices 
of the state, they assembled in great strength, and 
headed by the cail of Menteith, they during the night 
attacked the cout at Ihimioss, seized the person 
of the king while m bed, and cared him and the 
queen befor; motning to Stuling They obtained 
at the same time possession of the gieat seal of 
the hingdom The king and queen weie hept 
separate till the party of the regents were dis- 
persed = [Matth Pais, p 644] The charge they 
brought against the young queen was that ‘she 
had meted he father, the king of England, to 
come against them with an army in a hostile man- 
ner, and make 2 miserable havoc” m the country 
[Jind p 821] To strengthen their mterest, the 
Comyns concluded an alliance with Lewellyn 
prince of Wales, who was then (1257) at war with 
England, wlither Alan Durward had precipitately 
fled ‘Taking the young king with them, the 
forces of the Comyns marched southwaid to the 
borders, where if would appear the adherents of 
the late government had tallied and collected their 
Stiength A negotiation was set on foot which 
led to a compromise between the rival factions 
at Roxburgh, the leaders of the defeated paity 
agicemg to refer all disputes to a conference to be 
held at Forfa 
pedient to gun time, as the latter retned into 
Kngland, and the eals of Albemaile and [ere- 
ford, with John de Balol, wee soon after sent 
by Henry to Mehose, where Alexander held his 
court for the time Although then avowed obyect 
Was to mediate between the two factions, ther 
1eal intention was to seize, if possible, the person 
of the king, and carry him to England Past ex- 
perience, however, had led the Comyns to dist ust 
then professions, and the person of Alexander 
was 1emoved fiom the abbey of Mehose to the 
forest of Jedbuigh, where the greater part of the 
Scottish forces had already assembled 
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The king of England, obliged to suppiess for 
the present his bitter opposition to bishop Ga- 
melin, and to be silent regarding the obnoxious 
treaty of Roxburgh, was thus constrained to ac- 
cede to the appointment of a new regency, con- 
sisting of ten peisons, 6:x of them being of the 
Comyn faction, with four of the forme: regents 
This took place in 1258 At the head of the new 
regency, which may be said to have governed the 
country till the king came of age, weie placed the 
queen-dowage: and he: husband ‘The regents 
were, Mary the queen-dowage: , Jolin of Biienne, 
her husband, Gamelin, bishop of St Andrews, 
Walter Comyn, eal of Menteith, Alexander 
Comyn, ea] of Buchan, and William, eal of 
Mat ‘Theu colleagues were, Alexander, the stew- 
aid of Scotland , Robert de Meyneis, Gilbert de 
Ifay , and Alan Durwaid [Afatth Paris, p 644 
Federa, vol 1 p 670] Soon after, Walte: eal 
of Mentecith, one of the regents and the soul of 
the national paity, died suddenly In England it 
was repoited that his death was occasioned by a 
full from his hose In Scotland it was believed 
that he had been poisoned by lis wife, countess 
in her own right, that she night be flee to indulge 
a guilty passion for one John Russel, an English 
knight, called by Boece an obscme Englishman, 
whom, disiegaiding the addresses of the Scottish 
nobles, she somewhat precipitately maimed The 
suspicion of her guilt, perhaps gioundlessly ex 
cited by the slighted suitois, was employed as a 
pieteat for depriving he: and hei second husband 
of the ealdom, diving them in disgrace fiom the 
kingdom, aud at last dividing the mheiitance be- 
tween her heirs and those of he: younger sister 
The latter had maticd Walter Stewart, called 
Balloch o1 “the fieckled,” a younge: biother of 
the stewaid of Scotland, who laid claim to the 
earldom of Menteith in ight of his wife, and by 
the favour of those i power obtained and kept it 
[Fordun, x 11 Federa,u p 1082 ] 

It was the policy of the cout of Rome mm that 
age, when it asseited a tight over all kingdoms 
and giasped at power wherever it could be claim- 
ed, to secure all ecclesiastical patronages to atself ‘ 
and scarcely was the dispute relative to the re- 
gency settled when Alexander found himself likely 
to be mvolved in a difference with the Romau 
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ontiff The bishopiic of Glasgow becoming va- 
cant by the death of William de Bondington, 
Alexander in 1259 bestowed it upon Nicholas 
Moffat, archdeacon of Teviotdale, one of his own 
subjects Disregarding tle king’s appomtment, 
the Pope, Alexander IV , gave the vacant see to 
his chaplam, John de Cheyam, an Englishman, 
and aichdeacon of Bath Sensible, howeve:, that 
this step would piove disagreeable to the young 
Scottish monarch, he 1equested the king of Iing- 
land to use his good offices with his son-in-law, 
to :eceive Cheyam, and put him m possession of 
his tempoialities ‘ Although he 1s my subject,” 
said Hemy to the king of Scots, ‘I wonld not 
solicit you in his behalf, could any benefit arise to 
you from your opposition to a man on whom the 
Pope has aleady bestowed ecclesiastical yur indic- 
tion” Alexande: thought fit prudently to acqu- 
esce in the Pope’s nomination, but though Chey - 
am was kindly enough ieceived at the Scottish 
court, the bishop himself hnew that he was obnox- 
tous to the govemnment, and he took the fist op- 
poitunity of leaving the hingdom, and enjoying 
the revenues of his see abiuad ~=[Federa, vol 1 
p 683 Chr Melr p 222] Satisfied with Alex- 
andei’s appaient submission to lus wishes, the 
Pope recalled ceitain angry mandates which he 
had issued against lum and his kingdom 

In 1260, Alexande1, who had then attamed his 
twentieth yea, was invited by his fathei-in-law 
to visit him with lus queen at London Whatever 
may have been the motive of this invitation, the 
manner in which it was conveyed filled the regents 
and nobility of Scotland with suspiuion as to the 
ultesior intentions of Ilenry It appears that 
he sent to Alexander for the purpose a monk of 
St Albans, who ariived at a time when the hing 
and his nobles weie assembled i council, to whom 
he declined to impait the special objects for which 
the meeting was desued by the English monarch, 
faithe: than that 1t was to treat of matteis of 
gieat impoitance Two ofthe 1egents, Alexander 
Comyn, ea:l of Buchan, and Alan Duiwaid the 
justiciary, with Walliam Wishait, chancellor of 
the kingdom, were despatched on a seciet mission 
into England, to exact pledges fiom Henry as to 
his behaviom towards the young king wile at his 
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lus queen consented to visit England on this occa- 
sion weie, that duing hus residence at the Eng- 
lish court neithe: the king nor his attendants 
should be required to treat of state affairs, and 
that if the queen of Scotland became pregnant, or 
if she gave buth to a child duiing her stay with 
her fathe:, neither she no: her infant were to be 
detained m England To the latte: stipulation 
paiticularly [Tem gave his solemn oath  [ Fed- 
era, Vol 1 pp 718, 714 ] 

Thus secured, Alexander, attended by a laige 
concourse of the nobility, proceeded, in October 
1260, to the comt of England The young queen 
followed hin bf slow stages, and on her appioach 
to St Albans, she was met by he: younger bro- 
ther Edmond, then a meie youth, who with a 
splendid 1etinue conducted hea to London Their 
reception was unusually magnificent, but Alexan- 
der, young as he was, did not allow the festivities 
which marked the occasion to divert his mind 
fiom two objects which had been stiong mduce 
ments with him to comply with King Henry’s in- 
vitation He wished to exercise his rights over 
the ealldom of Huntingdon, which he held of the 
English crown, as well as to obtain payment of 
his wife’s manage portion, which had been too 
long delayed 





In this last matter, however, he 
was disappointed The authouty of the English 
monaich had been now for neuly two years 
usurped by the twenty-four barons, at the head 
of whom was Simon de Montfoit, eail of Leices- 
ter, and Hemy’s exchequer was in too impovel- 
ished a state to allow him to discharge the debt 
at this time 

It was agreed that the queen should remaim in 
England until she gave buth to the child of which 
she was then piegnant, and I[eniy enteied into a 
solemn engagement that, in the event of the death 
of Alexandei, he would delive: up the child to the 
following Scottish bishops and nobles to be con 
veyed to Scotland, namely, the bishops of St 
Andrews, Abeideen, Dunblane, and Galloway, 
and to Malcolm, eail of Fife, Alexander Comyn, 
eal of Buchan, Malise, enl of Strathaine, Patrich, 
eail of Masch and Dunbai, William, eail of Ma, 
John Comyn, Alexandei, the steward of Scotland, 
Alan Duiwaid, and Hugh de Abernethy, or to 
This hist would seem to indi- 
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cate that the two rival factions into which the 
nation had been sv long divided had at last united 
to resist English interference in the domestic 
affairs of Scotland Alexander now returned to 
his own kingdom, and in the succeeding Februasy 
(1261) the young queen was delivered at Windsor 
of a danghte: named Margaret, afterwards manied 
to Eric king of Norway [@dera, vol 1 p 718 
Chr Melr p 223] With 1egaid to the dowry 
promised with the queen it may be stated that in 
1262 Alexander sent the steward of Scotland to 
‘ngland to demand payment of it from Henry 
He paid an instalment of five hundred marks, 
which drained huis tieasury , and promised to make 
payment of the :emainde: at Michaelmas 1263 and 
Easte: 1264 ‘T appoint such distant terms,” he 
anid, ‘* because I mean to be punctual, and not to 
disappoint fou any more" ‘The manage portion 
of the princess of England was i fact not all paid 
till some time after this, and only in small partial 
payments  ([Llid ] 

Alexander having now (1262) arnved at full 
age, took the 1eims of government into his own 
hands, and in the admimistration of affairs he 
showed both pindence and comage Combining 
the zeal, but tempered with discretion, for national 
independence which had characterized the Comyns, 
with something of the friendly disposition towards 

ougland which had been the most maiked feature 
in the policy of then opponents, this strong-willed 
monarch was able at once to shake himself loose 
from the tutelage of either paity, and to conduct 
the government im lis own person, according to 
his own views and judgment = His first important 
undertaking after he came of age, was to accom- 
plish the subjection to his sway of the chiefs of the 
western islands, an object which death had pie- 
vented his father, Alexander the Second, fiom 
effecting, although as related (ante, p 78), he had 
pepnied an expedition for the purpose The 
hing of Norway, at this time, held unquestioned 
possession of the Orkneys and the Shetland Isles, 
and claimed also to rule over the Hebiides In 
1255 the possessions of Angus Macdonald, loid of 
Islay, the descendant of Reginald, a son of Somei- 
led, lord of the Isles, were ravaged by Alexander, 
because he would not consent to renounce his 
fealtv to the king of Notwav, and he was thus 
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compelled to become a vassal of Scotland In 
1262, Heny, the English king, interposed his 
good offices to prevent a rupture between Haco, 
king of Norway and Alexander, as to the posses- 
sion of the Islands [Fadera, vol i p 758], which 
were remaikable at that peiiod for their piosper- 
ons condition, their crowded population, and their 
advanced state of civilization Haco 1eturned an 
evasive answe1, and after an unsuccessful embasss 
to the Noiwegian cout, Alexander determined 
upon at once endeavouiing to biing the Islands 
unde: his sovereignty Fo. this pupose he in- 
stigated William, eail of Ross, at that time, says 
Skene, the most powerful nobleman in Scotland, 
and whose great possessions extended over the 
mainland opposite to the noithern isles, to com- 
mence hostilities agamst them This William 
was the son of Ferchard who acted such a promi- 
nent part in the 1eign of Alexander the Second 
(see pp 70 and 72) Feichard was surnamed 
Gilleaniias, “the piuest’s son,”—whence Anas 
o1 Ross, the family name,—descended fiom a noble 
who figued amongst the emls that besieged Mal- 
cohn TV in Perth 10 the year 1160 [See Ross 
Emldom of] Being joined by the Mathiesons, 
and othe: powerful dependents, the earl suddenly 
ciossed over to the Isle of Skye, where he rav- 
aged the country, buined villages and churches, 
and put greit numbers, both of men and women, 
to the sword = [Shkene’s Ilighlanders of Scotland, 
vol un p 52] The Norse Chronicles relate, that 
in then wanton fury his soldiers raised little chil- 
dien on the points of then spears, and shook 
them till they fell down to then hands The 
complaints of the island chiefs of the atrocities 
committed by their sivage invaders dete:mined 
Haco to fit out an expedition to 1evenge the in- 
juiies offered to his vassals 

Ile accoidingly 1epaned to Bergen to supeiin- 
tend in person the preparations of this armament 
These were so vast and so threatening as to 
spread alam, as to its destination and ebjects, 
even upon the coasts of England Wheb all was 
complete, he sailed fiom Herlover, on July 4%, 
1263) «His own ship, described as having Been 


entnely of oak, was of laiger size than the rest, 
having twenty-seven banks of oars, that is, twen- 


ty-seven acats for the rowers. Tt 1a also said to 
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have been ornamented with richly carved diagons, 
ovcilaid with gold [Norse Account of the Expe- 
dition, with Johnstone's Notes, p 25] The Nor- 
wegian fleet reached the Shetland Isles within 
two days, whence steering for the Orkneys, Haco 
proposed to despatch a squadron of hght vessels 
to ravage the soutli-eastern coasts of Scotland, 
but the principal nobles and knights on board his 
fleet declined to pioceed unless he himself went 
with them, and he was constiamed to bear up foi 
Ronaldsvoe, now Ronaldshay, the most southern 
of the Orcadian gioup, situated about six mules 
fiom Duncansby head, on the coast of Caithness, 
and near to the mouth of the Pentland frith 
Here he remaimed at anchor for some weeks, dui- 
ing which he levied contitbutions upon, and ex- 
acted tiibute fiom, the inhabitants both of the 
neighbouing islands aud of the opposite main- 
land of Caithness, a distiict which appears to 
have been 1:educed unde: the Scottish sway in the 
interval between the death of Alexande: the Sec- 
ond and the anival of Haco’ It 19 recoded in 
the Noise Chionicle of the expedition that, while 
the fleet lay at Ronaldsvoe, ‘a gieat darkness 
diew over the sun, so that only a little 1ing was 
bight round his orb,” which precisely fixes the 





dute of this gieat invasion, as the remarkable 
phenomenon of an annulai eclipse has been ascer- 
tamed to have been seen at Ronaldsvoe on the 
5th of August 1268 

Haco now sailed to the south Cuiossing the 
Pentland fiith, his galleys proceeded by the Lewes 
to Skye, where he was joimed by the squadion of 
Magnus hing of Man  TTolding on his couse to 
the Sound of Mull, Dugal of Loin, the son of Ro 
nald, the son of Reginald MacSomeiled, and othe: 
Hebridean chiefs, united then foices to his, so 
that he soon found himself at the head of a fleet 
of above a hundied sail, most of them vessels of 
considerable size ‘Though far fiom being of the 
dimensions of the vessels of wai of om day, these 
craft of Norway and the island chiefs were very 
formidable in piratical excursions Dividing his 
force, he sent one powerful squadion, unde: Magz- 
uua and Dugal, to 1avage the Mull of Kintyre, 
and lay waste the estates of those chiefs who had 
submitted to Alexander, while anothe: was de- 
apatched to wetfuce the isles of Ajan and Bute, in 
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the frith of Clyde The comprehensive name of 


the Hebiides comprised in those days not only 
the numerous islands and islets extending along 
nearly all the west coast of Scotland, but also the 
peninsula of Kintyie, the islands of the Clyde, 
and even for some time the Isle of Man = With 
the 1emainder of his fleet Haco cast anchor at 
Gigha, a little island between the coast of Kin- 
tyre and Islay While he lay here he was met 
by the island chef Ewen, mentioned im the life of 
Alexande: the Second (page 77), as having 1e- 
fused to withdiaw lus allegiance fiom Norway, 
when that monarch m 1249 set out on his expedi- 
tion against the western islands Since then he 
seems to have icflected on the hazard of holding 
out against the hing of Scotland, as he subsequent- 
ly, although at what pe:iod does not appear, swore 
fealty to his successor, and on Haco’s desuing 
him to follow his bannei, he excused himself, on 
the gionnd that he had swoin an oath to the Scot- 
tish hing, and that he had move lands of him than 
of the Norwegian monarch He therefore en- 
ticated King Haco to dispose of all those estates 
which he had conferred upon him [aco was 
satisfied with his :easoumg, and after bestowing 
The 
reguli o1 petty chefs of the Hebrides weie in 
those remote times called kings, and accordingly 
Ewen 1s called King John by Ty tle1, who evidently 
assumed that Ewen 1s the Celtic name of John, 
[ltistory of Scotland, vol 1 p 25], and King Ewen 
by Skene [Hestory of the Highlanders, vol it p 52] 

The politic example of Ewen was not followed 


presents on him dismissed him honouably 


by the other island chiefs who had owned allegi- 
auce to Alexander, for Taco was soon after yomcd 
by Angus loid of Islay and South Kintyre, who 
had submitted to Alexander only eight yeais be- 
fore (p 88), giving his infant son a3 a hostage, 
and agreeing, by a formal imstiument, that his 
whole tenitoues should be forfeited, if he ever 
deseited , and even by Muichaid, a vassal of the 
earl of Menteith in Noth Kinty1e, who had ob- 
tamed this distiict fiom the baron to whom it had 
been gianted by Alcaander the Second [Skene’s 
Ilighlanders, vol up 58) Rodenc, the Noiwe- 
gian leader, who had been despatched to 1educe 
Bute, took the stiong castle of Rothesay, its gar- 
18s0n having capitulated, part of whom he savage- 
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ly murdered He then laid waste the island, and 
carried fire and swoid throughout the adjoining 
distiicts of Scotland After sending a foice unde 
Siguid, a Hebridean chief, to the assistance of the 
Ostmen, 01 descendants of the Danea settled on 
the eastern coasts of licland, who Were anxious 
to thow off the English yoke, Haco, with his 
fleet, the greate: pat of which had now icjoined 
him, suled round the poimt of Kintyie, and enter- 
ing the fith of Clyde, anchored in the Sound of 
Kilbrannan, which lies between the island of A1- 
san and the mainland 

By this time the Noiwegian fleet had incieased 
to a hundied and sixty sail, and the dange of a 
descent on the Scottish coasts became imminent 
In this emeigency Alexande: despatched a depu- 
tation of Baecfooted fiinis with oveitues of peace 
to IIaco, in consequence of which five Norwegian 
commussioneis weie sent to the Scottish comt to 
aliange the preliminaries, when a truce was agieed 
upon The defenceless state of the western and 
south-western potions of Scotland made the gain- 
ing of time a matte: of the fist impoitance to 
Alexande: until an army could be collected suffi- 
ciently stiong to repel the invaders Alexander 
offered to 1esign to Haco the soveicignty of all 
the westein o1 Hebridean isles, claiming as be- 
longing to Scotland only those of Aan, Bute, 
and the two Cuimbiays, in the fiith of Clyde 
[Norse Account of the Expedition, p 71] These 
modeiate te:ms of the king of Scotland weie 1e- 
fused by Hico, who caiicd his fleet aciuss the 
fiith to Mallpoit Bay Although the coast of 
Ayishue was now open to a descent fiom his 
flect, Haco, in consideration of the existing truce, 
restiained his followers fiom plunder, but piovi- 
slons becoming scarce, the officcis of the expedi- 
tion eainestly entieated him foi peimuission to 
land, that they nught obtain by seizme supplics 
fo: the slaps Thus pressed, Haco despatched a 
last envoy to Alexandei, of the name of Kolbein 
Rich, with the following chivalric proposal ‘That 
the sovereigns should mcet amicably at the head 
of their armies, and tieat 1egai ding a peace, which 
it, by the giace of God, 1t took place, 1t was well , 
but if the attempt at negotiation failed, the am- 
bassador was to thow down the gauntlet fiom 


debate the matter with his army in the ficld, and 
let God, in his pleasure, dete:mine the victory ” 
Alexander was too wary to accept the challenge, 
although, says the Norse Chionicle, he ‘ seemed 
im no respect unwilling to fight,” and the truce 
was declared at an end [Norse Account of the 
Expedthon, p 75 } 

A fleet of sixty vessels, unde: the command of 
Magnus king of Man, and with him four Hebiid- 
ean chiefs and two piincipal Noi wegian officets, 
was now despatched by Haco, acioss the Clyde 
to Loch Long, where they took to then boats, 
and diagging them across the neck of land be- 
tween Aiochar on the west and Taibet on the 
cast, which separates the salt and the fiesh water 
lochs, they caied havoc and destiucuon through 
the numerous islands on Loch Lomond  Sturlas, 
a Noiwegian poet, thus celebrates this exploit 
‘The persevering shielded wartiors of the thiower 
of the whizzing spear diew then boats acioss the 
bioad isthmus Our fearless tioops, the exactois 
of contribution, with flaming brands, wasted the 
populous islands im the lake and the mansions 
aiound its winding bays” A devastating expe- 
dition imto Stirhngshne followed unde: another 
leadei, who retuined to the ships loaded with boo- 
ty Haco had now to contend with the storms 
and tempests of the end of autumn, which had 
been counted upon by the Scots as hkely to biing 
wieck and disastei: to the invaders Ten of their 
best ships were lost by a storm m Loch Long, and 
on the first of Octobei, while the maim ficet of 
Haco lay at anchoi in the capacious and usually 
well-shclte:ed bay between the island of Cumbiay 
and the mainland of Ayishue, it was overtaken 
by a tempest of so severe and piotracted a char- 
acter, the wind blowing right up the fiith and 
sound upon his fleet, that the superstitious Nor- 
wegians ascribed its extieme violence to the pow- 
ers of enchantment [Norse Account of the Expe- 
dition, pp 81,87] The galley of the king was 
in 1mmuinent peiil, and several vessels were strand- 
ed The storm imuieasing, Haco 10wed to one ot 
the Cumbiay islands, and caused mass to be 
chaunted amid the 1oating of the elements, in the 
hope that the dieaded powers of magic might be 
neutialized by the services of religion Stall the 


Norway, to challenge the Scottish monaich to | tempest continued and his own ship, with five 
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other galleys, was cast ashore, while those of the 
fleet that still 10de out the gale, though mostly 
dismasted o: otherwise disabled, were diiven vio- 
lently up the channel towards Largs [Jbid p 85] 

The Scots collected on the suriounding heights 
watched with intense inteiest the dispeision of the 
invading armament, and crowding to the beach, 
immediately attacked with fury the crews of the 
Noi wegian ships as they weie successively diiven 
ashoie The Noiwegians defended themselves 
with gieat intiepidity, and Haco, taking advan- 
tage of a lull in the stoim, succeeded in sending 
in boats with 1eimfoi1cements to their :ehef, when 
the Scots deemed it expedient to retue, but only 
to 1etuin again at night to plunde: the stianded 
vessels, among which weie two tianspoits At 
daydawn next morning Haco landed with a lage 
foice, and orde:ed the tiansports to be lightened 
and towed to sea, with those vessels which had not 
been totally wrecked The 1ays of the 11sing sun 
now shone upon the Scots aimy mustered on the 
heights above the village of Largs, and as it de- 
scended fiom the high giounds towards the beach 
it had tiuly a formidable appearance It was led 
by the king in peison, along with Alexandei the 
steward of Scotland, the giandfathe: of the fist 
soveieign of the name of Stuait who occupied the 
Scottish thione, and consisted of a numeious body 
of foot-soldieis, well accoutied and aimed foi the 
most pait with bows and spears, with a foice of 
hifteen hundied hoisemen, chiefly knights and bai- 
ons, many of them with then Spanish steeds 
sheathed 11 complete armow: All the hoses had 
bieastplates ‘The Noi wegians on shoe numbeied 
little more than nine hundied men, commanded 
by tliee principal leaders Two hundied of them, 
under Ogmund Kiakidauts, occupied a ising 
giound in advance of the main body, which were 
posted on the beach With the forme: was Haco, 
who, on the approach of the Scottish army, was 
anxlously enticated by his chiefs to 10w out to 
the fleet and send them 1emfoicements The hing 
insisted on i1cmaining on shoie, but they would 
not consent to his exposing lus life unnecessarily, 
and he i1etuined in lus baige tq his fleet at the 
Cumbiays The Noiwegians on the hill, bemg 
attached with gieau fury by the Scots, who greatly 
outnumbeied them, and pressed them on both flanks, 
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became apprehensive of being suounded, and 
began to retiie in scattered parties towaids the 
sea, Their retieat soon changed ito a flight, 
and the divisions drawn up on the beach suppos- 
ing they had been routed, bioke their 1anks, and 
while many of the Noisemen thiew themselves 
into then boats and attempted to 1egain then 
ships, the 1est were diiven along the shore amid 
showeis of a11ows, stones, and othe: missiles, to a 
place a little below Kelbuine In the meantime 
anothe: violent storm had come on, which not 
only prevented Haco fiom sending ashoie in time 
the expected 1emfoicements, but completed the 
1uin of the Neiwegian fleet, already much shat- 
teied by the pievious gales The Nowegians on 
land, thus left to themselves, gallantly maintained 
the unequal contest, and 1epeatedly rallying, made 
an obstinate stand wheieve: the natme of the 
giound favouied thei movements Gathering 
round then stianded galleys they defended them- 
selves with all them accustomed biavery, and kept 
thei pursueis for some time in check ([Jéd p 
97] A young Scottish kmght named Sn Piers 
de Cui1y was here slam According to the Noise 
Chronicle, his helmet and coat of mail were plated 
with gold, and the forme: was set with piecions 
stones 
fiequently along the Noiwegian line, endeavoui - 
ing to piovoke some one to single combat = An- 
diew Nicolson, one of Haco’s chiefs who conducted 
the retieat, answeied lus defiance, and afte: a 
biuief encounter, killed him with a blow which 
severed his thigh fiom his body, the swoid cutting 
through his aimow, and penetiating to the sad- 
dle The Noiwegians stiuipped him of his 11ch 
amour, but wlule dumg so they weie attached 
furiously by the Scots, and many fell on both sides 
[Tid p 99] The Noiwegians would have been 
cut to pieces to a man, had not a 1cinforcement 
reached them towaids evening fiom the fleet, the 
boats bemg pushed though a tiemendous suif to 
the shoie These fiesh troops instantly attached 
the Scots upon two points, and then ajiival gave 
new coulage to the Noiwegians, who began to 
form themselves anew The contest was pio- 
tiacted till might, when, according to the Noise 
account, the Norwegians, uniting in a last grand 
effoit, made a despeiate chaige against ther as- 


In the tiue spnit of chivahy he galloped 
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suilants, who were posted on the heights ovei- 
hanging the shore, and succeeded im beating them 
back, afte: a short and furious resistance The 
suivivors then re-cmbatked in their boats, and 
thongh the storm continued to 1age, got on boad 
their shattered vessels im safety [Mid p 1038] 
Among the Noiwegians of note who fell wese 
Haco of Steine and Thorgisi Eloppa, both of King 
Haco's household, with many more of the piinci- 
pal Norwegian leaders Sir Piers de Curry 1s the 
ouly name of mark mentioned as having fallen on 
the Scottish side 

Neat moining the stiand was seen covered with 
dead bodies and stiewed with the wreck of the 
best appointed fleet which Norway had ever sent 
out Alexander granted a tiuce to Haco, to ena- 
ble him to bury liv dead, and to aise above their 
bodies those 1ude memorials which to this day 
mail the site of the field of battle The cliet 
scene of the contest 1s supposed to have been a 
large plain southward of the village of Largs, still 
piesenting a iecumbent stone ten feet long, which 
once stood upright, and 15 believed to have been 
placed over the grave of a chieftam, and vestiges 
are found of canns and tumuh formed, as is said, 
over pits ito which the bodies of the slain woe 
thiaown 

Such was the battle of the Largs, famed in story, 
song, and tiadition, and the most memorable event 
m the reign of Alexander the Thnd 
sustaincd by the Noiwegians 1s thus feelings 
alluded to in Lady Wardlaw’s cele ated ballad 


The loss 


of Mardy knute — 


* In thraws of death, with wallert cheth, 
All panting on the plain, 
lhe fainting corps of warnours liv, 
Nau to ary#e again 
Neir to return to native land, 
Nae marr, wi’ bly thsome sounds, 
lo boist the glorics of the day, 
And shaw their shynand wounds 


On Norw iv's coast, the widow d dame 
Mav wash the rock with teirs, 

Mav lang lmk ower the shiples seis, 
Before hn mate appeirs. 

Ouse, Emma, ceise to hope ir var 
Thy lord lves im the clay, 

The vahant Scots nae rivers thole 
To carry lyfe away ’ 


eed — 


After the stranded vessels had been buint by 
his order, King Haco weighed anchor with the 
small remnant of his fleet that remained to him 
unde: the Cumbrays, and, beimg joined by the 
squadron which had been sent up Loch Long, he 
steered to the bay of Lamlash in the Island of 
Arran, and across the fiith of Clyde, a few miles 
from the scene of his disasters and defeat In 
Lamlash bay he met Sigurd, whom he had sent 
to inquire into the situation of the Ostmen of Ire- 
land, and was assmed by him that they would 
willingly receive his aid against the 1ule of Eng- 
land The aged but heroic monarch, anxious to 
wipe out the disgrace of his 1epulse at Largs, was 
eager foi the entei:piise, but a council of his offi- 
cers opposed the expedition, and it was accord- 
ingly abandoned [Norse Account, p 109] He 
afterwaids sailed past Sand, Gigha, the Calt of 
Mull, Rum, and Cape Wrath, to the Orkneys, 
where he anived on the 29th Octobe1, abandoned 
by the island chiefs who had jomed hin, and ever 
by many of his own followeis and with the loss 
of another vessel in the Pentland Fiith At Knk 
wall 2 mortal iiness, brought on by anxiety and 
disappointment as mach as by overfatigue, seized 
upon Haco, under which he lingered for some 
weeks, and at last expired on the 15th December 
(1263) Thus ended the last great attempt of the 
Scandinavian monarchs to secme to themselves 
the possession of the Western Isles 

The tidings of the death of Haco and of the 
buth of an hen to the throne were received by 
Alexander on the same day, the queen having, on 
the 21st of January, been delivered at Jedbmgh, 
of a son, who was named Alexander [Chr Melr 
p 225] 

To follow up the advantages which he had al- 
ready gamed, and complete the reduetion of the 
isles, were now the chief objects of Alexandei 
With the intention of invading the Isle of Man, 
he raised an army, and compelled the island chiefs 
to finish a fleet for the transport of his troops 
Dieading his vengeance, and despaning of assist- 
ance from Norway, Magnus, king of Man, son of 
Olave the Black, who had been subdued by Alan 
lord of Galloway in 1281, sent envoys with offers 
of subinission, and hastened himself to meet the 
Scottish king, which he did at Dumfiies on hi 
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way to subdue the Isle of Man, wheie he swore 
tealty to the crown of Scotland, and became bound 
to furnish to his lord paramount, when required, 
ten wai-galleys, five with twenty-fou oars and 
five with twelve [Fordun, b 10 c 18] This 
Magnus, king of Man, died in 1265 A military 
force, unde: the earl of Mar, was next sent against 
those chiefs of the Westein Isles who had joined 
o1 had favoured the invasion of Haco Some of 
them were executed, and the rest reduced After 
negotiations which lasted for nearly three years, a 
tieaty of peace was at last, in 1266, concluded 
with Magnus, king of Norway, the successor of 
Haco, whereby the Hebrides and the Isle of Man, 
and all other islands in the western and southemn 
seas, of which the Norwegians might have hitherto 
held, o1 claimed the dominion, were made ove: m 
full sovereignty to Scotland The Shetland and 
Orkney islands remained in the possession of Nou- 
way One of the articles of this important tieaty 
piovided that four thousand merks steiling of the 
Roman standaid, in fou yeatly payments, and a 
perpetual quitient of one hundied meiks annually 
should be paid by Scotland to Noi way, in consid- 
eration of the latte: yielding up all claim to the 
isles Another declared that such of the subjects 
of No:way as were inclined to quit the [ebiides 
should have full liberty to do so, with all then 
effects, Whilst those who pieferied 1emamme, were 
to become subjects of Scotland To this latter 
class, the king of Norway, in fulfilment of his part 
of the ticity, addicssed a mandate, enjoming them 
hencefoith to se1ve and obey the king of Scot- 
land as thew hege Jmd, and it was further ar- 
ranged that none of the islanders weie to be 
punished for then forme: adherence to the Nor- 
wegians [Gregory's Highlands and Isles of Scot- 
land, p 22] To the tieaty, which is dated the 
20th of July, 1266, was added the penalty of a 
fine of ten thousand merks, to be exacted by the 
Pope fiom the paity bieaking it The patronage 
of the bishopric of Sodor and Man was expiessly 
ceded to Alexander, while the ecclesiastical ju11s- 
diction was reseived in favoul of the archbishop 
of Diontheim in Noiway = [Tytler’s Hist of Scot- 
land vol 1 p 41, note } 

Afte: the tieaty of cession, Alexande: appears 
to have acted in a liheval spnit towards the island 
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cluefs Ewen of Lorn, (already referred to as a 
giandson of Dugall, eldest son of the first Somer- 
led by his second wife, daughte: of Olave the red, 
Norwegian king of the Isles,) was of course re- 
stored to the lands in that portion of the Hebndes 
termed by the Norwegians the Sudreys, which he 
had resigned into the hands of Haco (ante, p 89), 
and which he had foimerly held of Noi way, and 
was further rewarded for his services and fidelity 
By his death, however, without male issue, this 
bianch of the descendants of Somerled, chief of 
the Macdonalds, became extinct Angus Mon, 
of South Kintyre and Islay, grandson of Reginald 
the second son of the elde: Somerled by the same 
marriage, the ancesto: of the second tace of the 
loids of the Isles, who had on its arrival joined the 
Norwegian expedition (ante, p 89), having deter 
mined to 1emain in the isles, became, acco ding to 
the tieaty, a vassal of the king of Scotland, for his 
lands theie, and was allowed to retain, under one 
king, all that he had foimeily held unde: both 
His son Alexande: having subsequently maried 
one of the daughteis and co-heuesses of Ewen ot 
Loin, became the lineal repiesentative of the elder 
branch of the race of Somerled The isles of Skye 
and Lewis were conferred upon the ca:l of Ross, 
no pait of these islands, o. of Man, Azan, and 
Bute, being granted on this oucasion by Alexan- 
de: the Thud to any of the descendants of Somes - 
led, to whom they had formerly belonged The 
forme, however, viz the isles of Skye and Lewis, 
afterwaids reverted to that family, when on the 
utter ruin of the Albany family, accomplished by 
the 1evenge of James IT, the Macdonalds, loids of 
the Isles, quietly succeeded to the earldom of 
Ross, thiough their descent fiom the last heness 
of that line 

While thus fortunate in secwuiing peace at home 
Alexander had been able, in 1264, to allow a large 
body of Scottish auxiliaues unde: John Baliol, 
loid of Galloway, Robeit de Bius, loid of Annan- 
dale, and John Comyn, to be sent to the assist- 
ance of lis father-m-law, Tlemy II], who with 
his son Edwaid prince of England, afte:wards 
Edwaid I , was in arms against his revolted ba- 
ons, led by Simon de Montfort, cal of Leicester 
Noithampton was stormed by the royalists, but 


at the battle of Lewes, 14th May, Hemy was de . 










feated and made miisoner, as wee also two of the 
Scottish leaders, John Comyn and Robert de Bras 
In this battle gieat slaughter was made of the 
Scottish auxiliaries, who behaved with all their 
accnatomed bravery [AMatth Pari,p 669 Hem- 
ingford, p 581 Knyghton, p 2447.] The battle 
of Evesham, 4th Angust, 1265, where Simon de 
Montfort was discomfited and slain, retrieved the 
fortunes of Henry, and the Scottish barons soon 
obtained then liberty [Chr Melr p 226 ] 

The long minouty of Alexander, from the con- 
stant feuds and contentions among the nobles, and 
the anarchy which generally prevailed, had struck 
deep at the roots of the prosperity of lis kingdom , 
but his wise, firm, and judicious rule after he came 
of age, was well calculated to heal the wounds 
that had been inflicted, and to restore confidence 
and tianquillity to his people, by whom he was 
universally beloved Afte: the Noise invasion 
and the reduction of the isles, the kingdom was 
not again, dung Aloxandet’s life, assailed by a 
foreign enemy, while its mternal peace seems to 
have been no longer distuibed by the tui bulence 
of its domestic factions For thiee yeais after, 
Alexander was engaged in maintaming the mde- 
pendence of the national church against the exac- 
tions of the court of Rome, at the same time, with 
equal spirit and prudence keeping in check the 


domineering spnit of his clergy In the year 
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contention between the king and the bishop threat- 
ened to rise very high, when, to put an end to it, 
Dunmore, of his own accord, with creditable good 
sense, asked foi giveness of the chuich, made rep- 
aiation, and was absolved, on which the king and 
the bishop were reconciled, -The papal legate 
now demanded admittance into Scotland, but the 
king, having examined his commission, and con- 
sulted with lus clergy, sent him a peremptory 1e- 
fusal ([Jéid c 28] Foiled in this scheme, the 
legate, 1n 1268, summoned the Scottish prelates to 
attend him in England, at whatever place he 
should think fit to hold a counul He also re- 
quired the Scottish clergy to send two representa- 
tives, who should be heads of monasteries The 
Scottish bishops deputed two of then number, and 
the other cleigy two, but though they acceded 
thus fal, 1t was not to assist the council, but to 
watch its procecdings, as the cardinal-legate soon 
found, for when he had procured several canons 
to be enacted relative to Scotland, the Scottish 
clergy at once disclaimed obedience to them See- 
ing them so resolute, the Pope, Clement IV , took 
up different ground, and in the couse of the same 
year claimed from the cleigy of Scotland a tenth 
of their 1evennes to be paid to Henry of England, 
as an aid for an intended crusade, an object which 
he thought they could have no excuse in declin- 


ing to subsciibe to Here again, however, he 


1266, Cardinal Ottobon de Fieschi, the legate of | was baffled, as both king and clergy umited m a 


the Pope in Fngland, demanded six merks fiom 
evely cathedial in Scotland, and fom metks fiom 
each parish church, for the expenses of his visita- 
tion = This demand the king firmly 1esisted, and 
appealed to the pontiff To defiay the expenses 
of the appeal, the clergy supplied him with two 
thousand meikhs ([Fordun,b 10 ch 21] Soon 
after (an 1267) a dispute between the king and 
the bishop of St Andrews arose fiom the excom- 
munication of a certain knight named Sir John de 
Dunmore, for offences committed against the pnor 
and convent of St Andiews The king required 
Gamelin, the bishop, to absolve him, without sat- 
isfaction ‘The latter refused, and not only ratified 
the sentence, but excommunicated all the adhe- 
rents of Dunmoie, the 1oyal family only excepted 
Initated at his zeal, Alexande: allowed the legate 
to levy pat of the disputed contributions, and the 
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decided 1efusal to the :equisition, Alexande: de- 
claiing that Scotland was ready to equip a compe- 
tent body of knights to proceed to the Holy Land 
Accordingly David earl of Athole, Adam eal of 
Cairick, William Lord Douglas, John Steward, 
Alexander Comyn, Robeit Keith, George Dur- 
waid, John de Quincy, and William Gordon, all 
connected with the first famihes in Scotland, as- 
sumed the cioss, and sailed for Palestine, whence 
few of them eve: ietuined The eal of Canuck 
here mentioned wis Adam de Kilconath, the hus- 
band of the lady Marjory, only daughte: of Nigel 
eail of Carrick, whose 1ecent death in the Holy 
wais had left her heness in her own right of the 
whole lands and ealdom of Canick Hei hus- 
band, Adam de Kilconath, who became eal of 
Canick in he: mght, having also been slain in 
Palestine in 1270, she afterwards became the wife 
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of Robert de Brus, the father of the restorer of the 
Scottish monarchy 

Tn the meantime, founding upon the papal giant, 
the king of England, in 1269, attempted to levy 
the tenth of the ecclesiastical revenues in Scot 
land, for the crusades The attempt was spiiit- 
edly met by the Scottish cleigy, who, not content 
with appealing to Rome, to show their indepen- 
dence both of the papal legate and the English 
king, assembled in a piovincial conneil at Perth, 
under the authouty of the bull of Pope Hononius 
TV , granted in the year 1225, dug the reign of 
Alexander the Second [See ante, p 66] At 
this council, ove: which one of then own bishops 
presided, they pasgggd),vatous canons foi the 1egu- 
lation of tha Scottréh chuich, which remained in 
force till the Refoimation, and with those of the 
council of 1242, ale preseived in the Chatuluy 
of Aberdeen The first of them appointed a coun- 
ceil of the national clergy of Scotland to be held 
annually, and the second decreed that cach of the 
bishops should, in rotation, be “ conse: vato statu- 
to1um,” or protector of the statutes, and duiing the 
inte:val between each counal he shonld enforce 
obedience to the canons, under pain of ecclesias 
tical censuies [Fordun, b 10 c 28, 24, 26 Chr 
Meh pp 241, 242 ] 

In 1270, Alexander’s queen gave bith to a 
second son, who was named David, but who died 
in his eleventh year The country at this period 
enjoyed both peace and plenty, and few events of 
a domestic nature seem to have occured of suffi- 
cient impoitance to deseive a place in history 
The fruendly relations which had been for some 
time maintained with England were not impaied 
bv the death of HWemy IIL, which took place No- 
veinbe: 16,1272 At the coronation of Hemy’s 
son and successor, Edwaid I, at Westininstes, 
19 August, 1274, Alexande: and his queen, Mai- 
garet, Edwaid’s sistei, weie present, with a splen- 
did tiain of ns nobility Before proceeding to 
London, Alexande: took cae to obtam fiom his 
royal brothei-in-law a Iette: declaring that his 
friendly visit to him, on this occasion, should not 
be construed mto any thing prejudicial to the inde- 
pendence of Scotland In those feudal times such 
a precaution was customary, and we find Edward 
himself, when twenty jyeaie afterwards he cent 
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some shups to the assistance of the hing of Fiance, 
his feudal supeiior for the duchy of Normandy, 
requiring from that monarch a similar declaration 
About six months afte: she had attended her bro- 
ther’s coronation, Alexander lost his queen, who 
died 26th Feb: uaiy 1275, in the piime of hei age 

In 1275, a tenth of the church 1evenues of Scot- 
land was again 1equued by the Pope, foi the relief 
of the Holy Land Benemund de Vicci, coriupted 
into Bagimont, was sent to collect this contrib"- 
tion, which was paid by all the cleigy, except the 
regulars of the Cistertian order, that orde: having 
compounded with the Pope, by gianting a general 
aid of fifty thousand meiks, and thus the amount 
of their annual 1evenues throughout Euope re- 
mained unknown Bagimont was prevailed upon 
by the Scottish clergy to apply to Rome on their 
behalf for an abatement of the tax, but the Pope, 
1emembeing no doubt then foimei iesistance to 
his demands, 1efused to giant any commutation, 
and it waa 1igidly exacted The 1ent-roll by which 
this tax was levied 1s known in history by the 
name of ‘‘ Bagimont’s roll,” the estimate beng 
made not according to “the ancient extent, but 
the true value” [Fordun,b 10 c 85] Two 
years thereafte:, Alexander was involved in a dis- 
pute with the bishop of Durham, who accused him 
of encroachments on the English marches The 
king of Scots sent five ambassadors to the court of 
Edward, with the declaration that he had only 
maintained the maiches according to ancient usage, 
that 1s, ‘to the floodmark towards the south,” 
[Federa, vol 1 p 84,] and beating a pioposal 
that commissioneis should be appointed by both 
ciowns to adjust the matter This dispute, which 
Lord Hailes thinks, and with good 1eason, 1elated 
only to a salmon fishing at the mouth of the 
Tweed, was, soon after, amicably settled 

Tn 1278 Alexandei attended the English pailia- 
ment at Westminster on Michaelmas day, when he 
took the gencial and tiaditional oath of fealty to 
Edwaid in the following terms ‘J, Alexander, 
king of Scotland, do acknowledge myself the liege- 
man of my lord Edwaid king of England, against 
all deadly * This Edwaid accepted, ‘‘ saving tho 
claim of homage for the kingdom of Scotland, 
whenever he or his heirs should think prope: to 
mnake it” [Faedesa, vol n p 126) On this 
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occasion Robert de Bius, eldest son of the loid of 
Annandale, and who was, by maiiage, carl of 
Cariick, having seven years before espoused 
Martha or Marjory, countess of Carrick in her 
own 1ight, the widow of lus old companion in 
arms, and fellow-crusader, Adam de Ktleonath,— 

by the command of Alexander and with the ap- 
probation of Edwaid, performed the accompany- 
ing ceremony of homage, in these words ‘TJ, 
Robert earl of Canick, acco:iding to the authority 
given to me by my lord the king of Scotland, in 
presence of the hing of England, and othe: pie- 
lates and barons, by which the powei of swearing 
upon the soul of the king of Scotland was confei- 
red upon me, have, m presence of the king of 
Scotland, and conmissioned thereto by lus special 
precept, eworn fealty to Lord Edwaid king of 
England m these words ‘1, Alexande: king of 
Scotland, shall bea faith to my lord Edward hing 
of England and Ins hes, with my life and mem- 
bers, and worldly substance, and I shall faith- 
fully perform the seivices, used and wont, for the 
lands and tenements which IT hold of the said 
hing’* This having been sworn by the earl of 
Canick, was confirmed and ratified by the king of 
Scotland (/érd] Both kings were then and al- 
ways amicably disposed towards each other, and 
the time had not yet come for Kdwird to advance 
those claims of supremacy over the kingdom of 
Scotland which, whethe: well or al founded, had 
so often created disquiet between the two king- 
domes, and were only finally got 11d of on the field 
It is remarkable that the cere- 
under the 1eseivation on Ed- 


of Bannockbuin 

mony of homage, 
ward's part of the claim of fealty for the kingdom 
of Scotland, should have been on this occasion 
performed by the father of that Biuce who, after 
the long stinggle for independence, should have at 
last succeeded in rescuing the hingdom fiom the 
aim for ever The following poitiait of Alex- 
ander Il] ag from a pint of the parlament of 
Edward 1 om which the above ceremony was 
performed, pubhshed in Pinkeiton’s portiaits of 
Hlustiious pe:sons of Scotland, taken from a copy, 
in the collection of the eal of Buchan, from an 
anuent limning formes in the College of Aims, 
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In 1281 the ticaty which, in 1266, had been 
concluded with Not way, was fa:ther cemented by 
the maimiage of Magaret, the only daughter of 
Alexander, who was then twenty-one yeas old, 
to Enic hing of Norway, then in his fouiteenth 
year A dowry of fourteen thousand meiks was 
given with the princess, who was accompanied to 
the Noiwegian comt by Walter Balloch eal of 
Menteith and his countess, the abbot of Balmer 
no, Sn Bernard Montalto, and othe: hmights and 
The alliance thus happily formed between 
the two counties was calculated to put an end to 
those troubles which the 1estless chieftains of the 
westein islinds so frequently occasioned by their 
turbulence and ambition, and the wavering fealty 
of whom even the late tieaty of peace had failed 
to secme for any length of time to Scotland It 
appeais that notwithstanding the submission of 
King Magnus, Alexander had been compelled in 
1275 to lead an aimed foice against the Isle of 
Man, and in 1282, the very year following the 
maiiage of the pncess Maigaet, Alexande 
Comyn carl of Buchan and constable of Scotland, 
proceeded with an aimy to suppiess some dis- 
tuibances in the lately ceded islands ‘Federa, 
vol n p 205] 
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Soon after the marriage of his sister, Aloxande: 
the prince of Scofland, then in his nineteenth 
year, was united, in 1282, to Margaret, the daugh- 
ter of Guy earl of Flanders The ceremony took 
place at Roxburgh, arid ¢he rejoicings lasted for 
fifteen days. Tha, king himself was, nt this time, 
only in bis year, and might 1casonably 
have expel» gine reign, wile the mar- 
riages of his son and daughter, thus so auspicious- 
ly formed, gave an almost certain hope that his 
sceptre would be transmitted to descendants of his 
own Ine. Buta singalu trai of calamities fol- 
lowing each other in rapid succoagion, spon de- 
stroyed all such hopes and expectations The 
queen of Norway died about the end of 1288, 
leaving an only child, hnown in Scottish history 
as “the Maiden of Now ay,” and very soon after, 
on the 28th of January 1284, the prince of Scot- 
land, who had always been of a weak constitution, 
also died, at the abbey of Lindores in Fife, leav- 
ing no issue Prince David, the youngest son of 
Alexander, had, as already stated (p 95), died 
in 1281, the yea: of his stster’s maiuage Both 
plinces were inteired at Dunfe:mline 

Being thus bereaved of his childien, the first 
caie of Alexande: was to take the necessary mea- 
xures for the settlement of the succession On the 
5th of February, 1284, the estates of the kingdom 
assembled at Scone, when the prelates and barons 
became bound to acknowledge Margaret, piimcess 
of Noiway, as their sovereign, “ failing anv cil 
dren whom Alexander might have, and failing the 
issue of the piince of Scotland, deceased ,” it not 
being then known whether his widow was pieg- 
nant [Federa, vol 1 p 266] 

In the following yen, being earnestly entreated 
by the lords of his council and the estates of the 
realm, Alexande: deemed it prudent to contract a 
second marriage, and accordingly sent Thomas 
Tartar, the lord chancellor, with Sir Patrick Gra- 
hame, Sir William St Clair, and Sn Joln de 
Soulis, knights, as ambassadois to Fiance, to 
choose for his biide Joletta, the beautiful and ac- 
complished daughte: of the count dé Dreux This 
lady accompanied them to Scotland, and then 
nuptials took place at Jedburgh, April 15, 1285 
i In the midst of the ma riage rejoicings, an inci- 
dent occurred which, m that superstitious age, dis- 
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mayed and distressed the guests wht had thronge(t 


to the royal festivitics. Amidst ghe masquesand 
pastimes usually produced on s , and 
when the enjoyment of the scene W9a Wtslts height, 
a@ spectral smage of qeath ghded with fearful ges- 

tures among the rgvellera, and after striking ter- 
ror imto all present, vanished suddenly, The 
thing was nothing more than a well-acted piece of 
mummery, or clever pantomimic representation by 
® person expert in such performances, which were 
not unugual in the “ Moralities” and ‘* My stenes” 
as enacted in those days by the monks, but it was 
held as if foreshadowing those misfortunes which 
so soon after kefell Scotland, beginning with the 
sudden and ‘violent death of the king himself 
(Fordun, b 10 ¢ 11] To the north of the burgh 
of Kinghorn, on the sea-coast of Fife, and north- 
en shoie of the Fiith of Forth, there stood in 
Alexandei’s time a castle, bearing the name of 
the burgh, which was often the 1esidence of the 
Scottish kings, but of which no vestige now 1e- 
mains This castle and the domains attached to 
it, were frequently pledged, along with others, 1 
secuiity for the jomntme of then queens The 
voung queen Jolctta appeais to have been resid- 
ing here on the 16th March 1286, when Alex- 
ander the Thiud, who had been enjoying the chase 
towaids Burntisland and Inverkeithing, turned 
his horse’s head, in the dush of the evening, to- 
wads Kinghorn The 10ad then wound along 
the top of the 10cks which overhang the sea, and 
as it was dangeious to proceed in the dark, his 
attendants stiongly urged him to remain at Inver- 
heithing till the mornmg Disregarding their re- 
monstrances the hing galloped forward, and when 
little more than a mile west fiom Kinghorn, his 
horse stumbled, and he was thiown over a lofty 
and 1ugged miecipice, and killed on the spot The 
place 1s still familiarly known in the traditions of 
the district as the King’s Wood-End The ac- 
companying cut represents the scene of this un- 
happy catastrophe Thus event, the greatest na- 
tional calamity that Scotland ever sustained, took 
place when Alexander was in the 45th year of his 
age, and 37th of his reign His corpse, after be 

ing embalmed, was solemnly interred at Dunferm- 
line, among the kings of Scotland 


The loss of a sovercign so deservedly beloved 
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—~alshongh ‘at the tine they conld not 
haves foresagn the premature death of 
bis granddaughter the princess of 
Norway, mach less the contest for the 
auccession td the crown, the overween- 
ing claims of the king of England, or 
the subsequent intestine war and the 
stiuggle for independence which em- 
bittered it, in which the best blood of 
Scotland was shed aud many noble 
families ruined and cast into exile— 
yet the many amiable qualities of the 
deceased monaich, the seites of do- 
mestic disappointments by which Ins 
government had been preceded, and 
those presentiments of coming ca- 
lamities which so often cast then 
shadows before them, tended to 
overwhelm the people of Scotland with gue 
and dismay, and the misfortunes and miseries 
Which followed, caused 1t to be long and deeply 
deplored =‘ Neuei,” says honest Balfour, ‘‘ was 
the: more lamentatione and soirow for a king in 
Svotland than for Ium, for the nobility, cleigie, 
and above all, the gentrey and comons, bedoued hes 
coffin fo. 17 dayes space with rinoletts of teares ” 
[-lnnals of Scotland, vol 1 p 77] The oldest 
apecimen of the Scottish language known to be in 
existence is a soit of monody, wiitten on the 
death of Alexander, which has been preserved by 
Winton 


“ Quhen Alysandvr, oure kyng, wes dede, 
rhat Sootland led in luwe and le, 
Away wer sons of ale and brede, 
Of wyne and wax, of gamvn and gle 
Oure gold wes changvd into lede — 
Chnat, horn in-to virgvnvte, 
Succour Scotland, and remede, 
That stad 1s in perplexyte “ 
Winton, vol 1 p 401 


The death of Alexander, so disastious to Scot- 
land, 1s said to have been foretold, the day previous, 
to the eal of March, who was one of the chiefs of 
the English faction during Alexander's minouity, 
at his castle of Dunbar, by Thomas of Eicildon, 
commonly called Thomas the Rhyme: On the 
night preceding the king's death, Thomas having 
ariived at the castle, was joculaily asked by the 
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Scene of the death of Alexander IIl 
eal if the next day would produce any remarkable 
event, to which the bard replied, * Alas’ for 
to-morrow, a day of calamity and misery! Before 
the twelfth hou: shall be heard a blast so vehe- 
ment that it shall exceed those of every formes 
period, a blast which shall strike the nations with 
amazement, shall humble what is proud, and what 
18 fierce shal] level with the ground! The sorest 
wind and tempest that ever was heard of in Scot- 
land’ Next morning, discovering no unusual ap- 
pearance in the weathe: which indicated a storm, 
the day on the contiary being 1emaikably clear 
and mild, the earl and those who were with him 
began to doubt the poweis of the prophet, as Tho- 
mas was esteemed, and having ordered him into 
their presence, they upbraided him as an imposton, 
and hastened to enjoy then wonted iepast But 
his lordship had scaicely seated himself at table, 
and the shadow of the dial fallen on the how of 
noon, when an expiess, his horse covered with 
foam, appeared at the castle-gate, and demanded 
an audience On bemg asked what news he 
biought, he exclamed ‘TI do indeed bring news, 
but of a lamentable kind, to be deploied by the 
whole realm of Scotland! Alas, our renowned 
king has ended his fair life at Kinghorn!” “This,” 
ciied Thomas, gathering himself up in the con- 
sciousness that his prediction had been fulfilled, 
‘« This is the scaithful wind and dreadful tempest 
which shall blow such. a’ calamity and trouble to 
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the whole realm of Scotland!” Whether “ the sun- 
set of life had given mystical lore” to this singular 
personage, or he had uttered his prediction in the 
ugual mystical language of soothsayers, leaving its 
fulfilment to accident or the weather, as chance 
might determine, it is certain that the story has been 
generally credited from that time till the present, 
and it would be very difficult now to shake the 
universal belief in it As indicating at least the 
impression which seems to have prevailed, that 
the death of Alexander foreboded greater disaster 
and woe to Scotland, than any former event in our 
annals, it is not without a ceitain degree of histo- 
rical Interest, and could not well be omitted in 
any narrative of Alexander's life 

The appearance and manners of Alexander the 
Third were in the highest degree noble and digni- 
fied, and such as befitted a king Though tall 
and large-boned, his limbs weie well-formed and 
strongly knit His figure was majestic, and his 
countenance handsome and expressive His sin- 
cerity of character and excellent undeistanding 
were such as to command the respect while they 
won the attachment of his people He 1s described 
as having been affable in demeanonr, easy of ac- 
cess, firm of purpose, and of a just yet generous 
disposition His kingdom he governed with wis- 
dom and energy With England he maintained 
constant peace and amity, yet, as oid Hailes 
justly remarks, neve: submitted to any concessions 
which might injme the independence or impan the 
liberties of the 1ealm or the chuich of Scotland 
In the administiation of the laws he was diligent 
and impartial, and hts inflexible love of justice, 
and patience m heating disputes, were amongst 
the qualities which endenied him to his subjects 
For the punishment of offendeis and the 1edress of 
wrongs, he divided Scotland into four great dia- 
tricts, and made an annual progress thiough each, 
attended by his justiciary and his piincipal nobles 
In passing from one county to anothe: he required 
the attendance of the sheriff with the whole force 
of the shiie, and the train of 1ctaimeis of the 
nobles who accompanied him being, while travel- 
ling, limited by law, the people were thus relieved 
of the charge of supporting the 1oyal retinue He 
greatly contributed to diminish the burdens of the 
feudal system, and to restiain the license and op- 
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pressions of the nobility , keeping them in quiet 
subjection to his authority, and obliging each to 
act peaceably in his own allotted sphere. In his 
private life, Alexander was upright, temperate and 
pious, and in all his domestic relations kind and 
affectionate During his reign, according to For- 
dun, “the church flourished, its ministers were 
treated with reverence, vicé was openly discour- 
aged, cunning and treachery were repressed, injury 
ceased, and the reign of truth and justice main- 
tained throughout the land" [Forden, b. 10, 
ech xh] 

In Alexander's reign the little trade that was m 
the country kecame so flourishing that foreign 
ineichants weie attracted to Scotland in numbers, 
from the maritime and commercial cities of Italy, 
Fiance, Germany, and the Low countries, who 
were allowed to traffic with the burgesses, and had 
free and safe access to markets in every burgh 
town The imports were chiefly wine, cloth ana 
itch stuffs, armour and other commodities, while 
the staple expoits of the kingdom consisted almost 
solely of fish, wool, and hides The expoitation 
of Scottish meichandise was however, prohibited 
by Alexander under severe laws, owing to the fie- 
quent losses of valuable cargoes, by pirates, wrecks, 
and unforeseen arestments Notwithstanding 
this restriction, which showed very nariow ideas 
on the subject of trade, Scotland, we are told, 
speedily became 11ch in every kind of wealth, and 
in the production of the aits and manufactures. 
Agiiculture, too, had made great progiess in Alex- 
andei’s peaceful reign, and, besides the produce of 
the ground, flocks and heids abounded eve: ywhere 
Accoiding to Winton 


“‘ Yowmen, pewere karl, or knawe 
That wes of mycht an ox til hawe, 
He gert that man hawe part in pluche, 
Swa wes corn in lus land enwche, 
Swa than begouth, and efter lang 
Of land wea mesure, ane ox-gang 
Mychty men that had ina 
Oxyn, he gert in oluchys ga 
Be that vertu all his land 


Of corn he gert be abowndand ” 
Vol 1 p 40U 


Indeed, Scotland at that period presented such a 
field for commercial enterprise that a number of 
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Lombard merchants, who were in that age the 
most active traders in Europe, and then filled 
every mart in England, airived in the kingdom, 
and offered to establish manufactuimg and mer- 
cantile settlements m various paits, specifying 
particularly an island near Cramond, and the mount 
above Queensferry All they asked in return was 
to be allowed certam spnitual immunities Their 
proposal was, however, opposed by some of the 
most powerful of the nobility, though Alexander 
himself is said to have been desnous of encomag- 
ing them, and their negotiations on the subject 
weie defeated only by his sudden and premature 
death ([Fordun,b 10 ch xii xlu J 

In the period of two hundied and thirty years, 
which elapsed from the accession of Malcolm Can- 
more to the death of Alexande: the Third, that 1s, 
from the middle of the eleventh to nea the close 
of the thn teenth century, a gieat change had taken 
place on Scotland as a nation The vast moral 
revolution which the Saxon connexion and influ- 
ence of Malcolm’s queen, Margaret, at first 1e- 
motely wotked upon the country had, dwing that 
time, extended its effects more and more thiough- 
out all its ielations, to the gieat impiovement of 
the people, and then steady advance in ciyiliza 
tion But a sad ieverso was now to take place 
in their destinies The line of Scotiand’s ancient 
kings terminated with Alexander: the Thud, and 
the continuons tiam of miseries and wasting cala- 
mities in which the kingdom was involved for 
moie than a genciation after his unhappy death, 
fiom the long and fierce struggle that ensued for 
the succession to the thione, in winch the national 
liberty and independence were frequently at stake, 
muks a pecular era im the history of Scotland, 
and caused the memory of so good a king to be 
long held in affectionate 1ememance by the 
Scottish people 

Dung the mterval fiom what 1s usually called 
in Scottish annals ‘the Saxon Conquest, '—when 
by the aid of a Noithumbi1an Saxon army, Mal- 
colm Canmore was enabled, fiist to diive Mac- 
beth beyond the Fo:th, and fom years afte: wards 
to defeat and slay him at the battle of Lum- 
phanan in Abeideenshue,—to the death of Alex- 
ande: the Thid, the last of Malcolm's dynasty, the 
advance made in civilization, in the useful arts, 
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and in the habits of social life among the people of 
Scotland was most remarkable This was chiefly 
owing 1n the first instance, to the settlement of the 
Anglo-Saxon nobles and leaders in the Lothians 
and lowlands, and, in the second place, to the in- 
troduction of the feudal s}stem by the Norman 
adventurers who followed them The revolution 
that in the course of these changes took place in 
the laws and customs and forms of government 
was strikingly favourable to the progressive im- 
provement of the country The Saxon and Nor- 
man colonization of the southern and midland dis- 
tiicts exercised a far more direct and beneficial 
influence on the national character than eve: was, 
o1 could be, derived fiom the Celtic 1ace, much 
of what 1s peculiar and distinctive in 1ts formation 
beimg mainly ascithable to this important acces- 
sion to the population, and from this period tho 
Saxon domimation may be said to have been firmly 
and secwely established in Scotland In the reign 
of Edgai one of its principal effects was to con- 
fine the Celtic poition of the community to the 
mountamous districts, while the mote enlaiged 
and comprehensive policy of Alexande: led him to 
extend the Saxon institutions to those portions of 
the country which he may be said to have con- 
queied, and, as we have seen, by the erection of 
separate sheriffdoms, to bing them more imme- 
diately under the operation and subjection of the 
laws and government 

The changes which took place on the Scottish 
chuich and clergy were among the most important 
of the effects produced by the Saxon conqnest, 
and in this respect it may be tiuly said, as Mr 
Daniel Wilson has remaiked, to have been “ even 
more an ecclesiastical than a civil revolution ” 
[Archaeology and Prelustoric Annals of Scotland, 
p 604] By the mariage of Malcolm Canmore 
with the Saxon princess Margaret, the siste: of 
Edgar Atheling, much of elegance and refinement 
weie intioduced into the Scottwh court By her 
influence, joined to that of the Saxon refugees, 
not only were several of the more goss and bar- 
bai ous customs of the Scots abolished, and various 
wise and beneficial laws adopted fiom the system 
of the Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, but the whole 
form and fabric of 1eligion was 1eformed, and the 
Scottish church assimilated as much ag possible to 
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the English, and to that of Rome, so that, as Mr 
Wilson says, “in the period which mtei vened be- 
tween the landing of the fugitive Saxon princess 
at St Margaret’s Hope and the death of he 
younger son David, nearly all the Scottish sees 
were founded or restored, many of the principal 
monasteries were instituted, their chapels and other 
dependencies erected, and the elder order of Cul- 
dee fiaternities with their missionary bishops for 
the first time superseded by a complete parochial 
system” ([Jb:d | The change to the better on 
the ecclesiastical architecture of Scotland that fol- 
lowed was proportionately gieat The Scottish 
clergy, although not so wealthy as then English 
biethren, appear to have been equally anxious to 
improve the splendow of then chuiches, and the 
commodiousness of then dwellings Even before 
the 1cign of Malcolm Canmore there were at Dun- 
keld, Biechin, Abernethy, and St Andiews, 1el1- 
gious edifices, as giand and suitable in their way 
as the state of the arts and manne1s of those times 
would admit, but the attention paid to 1eligious 
matters by his pious queen Maigaiet, and the en- 
coulagement given by he: to foreign cleigymen to 
resort to tluis kingdom, to whom new establish- 
ments requued to be assigned, fixed a new era in 
the style and character of the ecclesiastical build- 
ings in Scotland The Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
nobles who were diiven into this country by the 
oppressions of Wilham of Noimandy, histoncally 
styled the Conqueion, also gave an impetus, by 
then advice and benefactions, to the changes and 
unprovements which took place in the ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture of the people amongst whom they 
had found a home Previous to this period, the 
churches had been in fo1m, square or oblong, gen- 
erally built of timbe: or baked clay, and covered 
with lead, thatching, or tiles In imitation of the 
only paits of the military architecture of the pe- 
110d that could be, in any degree, accommodated 
to religious purposes, beside some of these square 
chuiches, 10und towers had been erected, either 
as ornamental, or as secuie repositories fo valua- 
ble things in times of danger In many mstances 
these round towers may have served as belfries, 
and in others as places for conveying signals, 
while in some, it is not unlikely, they were used 
ag piisons * In the ecclesiastical architectuie in- 





tioduced at this period, the nave and the aisles, 
the chancel and the choir, were distinct parts of 
the same structure The relative positions of the 
nave and the aisles were atianged by the practice 
of building these sacred edifices in the form of a 
cioss The native style of ecclesiastical architec- 
tue which had been in use was, in the progress of 
the 1eformation in the church, entirely superseded 
by the mode prevalent in England, as its ecclesi- 
astical system had also been What immediately 
succeeded appears to have been what is called the 
eaily or older Norman, to which Mr Wilson gives 
the name of the Romanesque style Of this the 
oldest and one*of the most interesting specimens 
now remaining in Scotland is the nave of the 
church founded and endowed by Queen Margaret 
at Dunfeimline, where her nuptials with Malcolm 
took place in 1070, which she dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, and which was the origin of, and 
partly incorporated into, the Benedictine abbey of 
Dunfermline The erection of the little chapel of 
St Margaiet in the castle of Edinburgh 1s assigned 
to the same peiiod This has been supposed, on 
good grounds, to have been ciected ove: the place 
used for her devotions by Queen Margaret dung 
her :esidence in the castle till he: death in 1098 
“It 1s in the same style,” says Mr Wulson, 
‘“‘though of a plamer character, as the earliest 
poitions of Holyrood abbey, begun m the year 
1128, and 1t 18s woithy of 1emark, that the era of 
Norman architecture 1s one in which many of the 
most mteiesting ecclesiastical edifices in the neigh- 
bouthood of Edinburgh weie founded, including 
Holyiood abbey, St Gules’ chuich, and the parish 
churches of Duddingston, Ratho, Kirkliston, and 
Dalmeny * [Memorals of Edinburgh, vol 1 p 
129] As specimens of the emly Noiman the 
following may also be mentioned, namely, the 
parish churches of Leuchais, in Fifeshire , Borth- 
wick, in Mid Lothian, Gulane, in East Lothian , 
Uphall, and Abercorn, in West Lothian, St. He- 
len’s, Cockburnspath, m Berwickshire , Mortlack 
and Monymusk, in Aberdeenshire , St Columba’s, 
Southend, Kilchonchan, Campbeltown , and “the 
beautiful little ruined church of St Blane, on thie 
island of Bute, with its Norman chancel arch and 
graceful Ffrst-pomted chancel, besides vanous 
others more 01 less perfect still 1emaming in Ar- 
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gyleshire—all presenting interesting features illas- 
trative of the development of the Romanesque 
style in Scotland, and furnishing evidence of the 
great impetus given to church building at the pe- 
riod” [Wilson's Archeology, p 614] We learn 
from the work just quoted that the portions which 
remain of the original Norman structure of Alex 

ander the Fust’s foundation on Inchcolm, (of 
which the cut given in p 58 will illustrate our 
remaiks,) erected about 1128, are characterized 
by the same unoinate simplicity that maiks the 
little chapel of St Margaret in the castle of 
Edinburgh, which has already been 1eferied to, 
and that it was not tall the 1eign of David the 
Fust that any certain examples were furnished 
of the Iughly decorated late Norman work 

The architecture of Kelso abbey, founded in 1128 
by David the Fist, (in the same year with 
Holyiood abbey,) and the singulaily rich de- 
tails of which have made it one of the most cele- 
brated 1emains of the middle aves in Scotland, 18 
Saxon or early Noiman, with the exception of 
fou. magnificent cential arches, which aie decid- 
edly Gothic, and is a beautiful specimen of this 
paiticula: style, being regula: and uniform in its 
stinctuie = Though built unde the same auspices, 
and neaily about the same peiiod as the abbeys 
of Meliose and Jedbuigh, it totally differs fiom 
them in form and character, being in the shape of 
a Gieek cross) Meliose abbey, founded in 1186, 
was partially consumed by fire in 13822, and what 
now i:emains of the 1e-edified structwe exhibits a 
style of architectme of the richest Gothic, which 
has been ascertained to belong to a later age than 
that of David The well-known masteily de- 
scription of it by Su Walte: Scott in the ‘Las of 
the Last Minstiel,’ may, howevei, not unfitly be 
applied to the 11che: portions of the early Scottish 
Gothic style, wiich were constiucted at the close 
of this period 


“Lhe darkened root rose lngh aloot 
On pillars lofty and ight and small , 
The keystone that locked each mbbed sle 
Was a fleur-de-lys o1 a qu ttre-feuille 
The corbells were carved grotesque and grin, 
And the pillara, with cluster'd shafts so trim, 
With base and with capital Hounsh'd around, 
Seem'd bundles of lances which garlands had bound.” 
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The chief object of architectural interest in Jed- 
burgh abbey is the Norman door, which, for the 
elegance of its workmanship, and the symmetry of 
its proportions is unrivalled in Scotland 

Although not stnctly pertaming till a later 
period to Scotland, perhaps the most interesting 
specimen of later Norman work 1s the cathedral of 
St Magnus at Kukwall in Orkney, the most pei- 
fectly preserved cathedral of that epoch, the foun- 
dation of which was lad in the year 1138, by 
Rognwald or Ronald, Norwegian earl or count of 
Orkney, the nephew of the sainted Magnus Like 
St Mungo’s in Glasgow, it boasts of bemg a com- 
plete cross chuich, with all its essential parts en 
tire, and these are the only two cathedral edifices 
now existing in Scotland, to which this descrip- 
tion applies A 1emarkably cutious and indeed 
unique example of the architecture of the period 
is the little church and tower of St Rule, at St 
Andrews The Norman prevailed about a hun 
dred years, during which pettod the ecclesiastical 
architecture of England and Scotland was much 
the same in characte: as well as detmls The 
neat style that was intioduced was the First- 
pointed or early English, which was adopted about 
1170, and was used till about 1242—a period of 
seventy years Of this, which 3s considered an 
impiovement on the late: Noman, the crypt and 
chon of Glasgow cathedial, built between 1188 
and 1197, the nave of Dunblane cathedral, Kil- 
winning abbey, the ruined abbey of Diyburgh, 
and the chancel of St Blane’s, Bute, already men- 
tioned, sie fine examples Subsequently the ec- 
Clesiastical aichitectme of Scotland assumed a 
somewhat different style fiom that of England, 
and became more distinctive and peculhar in its 
chaincte: The magnificent abbey of Aber broth- 
wich, which was founded by William the Lion in 
1178, and which fuimshes a most interesting spe- 
cimen of the early Scottish Gothic, 1s thought to 
maik the historic epoch m which the native styles 
had their ise = [Wason’s Archeology, p 618 ] 
As an illustration of the progiessive character of 
Scottish aichitectuie, and the slow 1:ate at winch 
ecclesiastical stiuctures in that age were erected, 
the readei 1s presented with the following view of 
‘The North Aisle of the Nave of Dunfermline 
Abbey, loohing west ” 
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The architectural distinctiuns whicn are here 
observable indicate a difference of ages in the styles 
adopted as well as in the periods of erection The 
nave 1s the only pottion of the orginal abbey 
church which iemams At the time of the removal 
of the relics of the sainted queen Margaret, in the 
beginning of the reign of Alexander the Third, as 
already iclated (see p 81) the chon was :emodel- 
led according to the prevailing fiist pomted style 
of the thirteenth century, and on this occasion the 
nave also must have undergone some modifica- 
tions The interior of the nave 18 thus 1eferred to 
in* Billmgs’ Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiqui- 
ties of Scotland,’ article Dunfermline ‘Towards 
the western extiemity the clustered pillai suppoits 
the deeply moulded pointed atch,” —this later 
style probably indicating the period when the new 
church was 1ebult,—“ while farther on,” viz 
towaids the fiont of the engraving, ‘the sup- 
porting pillars aie circular with the stunted hard 
Norman capital, and the arches are semicircular 
The cylindrical shafts of the easternmost arch on 
either side are adoined by large z1gzags,” indicat- 
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ing the varieties of the early Norman In the 
middle ages the most skilful a7chitects were gen- 
erally monks or secular clergymen, who were at 
once the patrons and clief practitioners of the 
highest branches of the ut, hence the pecnharly 
ich and splendid style of then aichitectural work, 
and as a guild of lay masons was generally orgun- 
ized whereve: any gieat ecclesiastical erection 
was going on, hence, too, that singular progres- 
sive unity of pmpose traceable thoughout the 
vaiious styles of the ecclesiastical architecture of 
that peiiod 

Duiing the reigns of Alexande: the Second and 
Alexande: the Thnad, Scotland began for the first 
time to assume that position among the nations of 
Europe which it continued to sustain while it re- 
mained an independent kmgdom — Its geographi- 
cal and political isolation, and smallness of extent 
and power in proportion to the neighbouring 1ealm 
of England, as well as its intestme wars, and as 
has been remaiked, ‘‘ very partial share in the great 
movements of medieval Europe, fncluding the 
c1usades,' had hitherto prevented its importance 
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fiom being acknowledged; but its growing influ- 
ence and gradual development of strength unde: 
the monarchs of the pe:lod included within what 
is called “the Saxon Conquest,” could not fail to 
be, in course of time, duly recognised by the other 
powers, aud the martages of the second Alexan- 
der, first to Joan, the sister of John king of Eng- 
land, the daughte: of a French lady and educated 
in France, and afterwards to Mary de Coutl, of 
Alexander, piince of Scotland, the son of Alexan- 
der the Thid, and latterly of Alexander himself, 
to othe: illustiious ladies connected with that 
kingdom, could not fail to mark the considei ation 
in which Scotland was at this period beginning to 
ve held It may here be stated that Enguen and 
de Couct, the father of Mary de Couci, the mother of 
Alexandel the Third, was one of the most accom- 
plished knights of the age in which he lived, and 
conspicuous above his contemporaries for lis vin- 
tues and abilities Ie stood so high in the esti- 
niition of lus biothe: knights and nobles that they 
at one period seem to have entertamed a piaject 
of plang hin on the thone of Fiance Win- 
ton (vol up 482), says that on account of his 
biave actions, his possessions, and thice maiiages 
With ladies of :oyal and illustrious familes, he was 
suinained Le Giand Tie was also one of those 
famous 1omantic poets of chivalry, who in the mid- 
dle ages weie known by the name of Tioubadours, 
ag were also many of his family His grandfather 

Raoul I, lord of Couci, accompamed Philip Au- 
guatus in the eailie: crusades, to Palestine = His 
nephew Renaud, Castellan de Couci, with whom 
Raoul 1s sometimes confounded, 18 the hero of the 
old Fiench ballad of ‘The Knight of Curtesy and 
the Lady of Faguel’ Having gone to the Hols 
Land with Richard Cam de Lion, he was moi- 
tally wounded in defending a castle in 1191, and 
desired hus squire, after his death to canny his 
heart to his mistiess Gabrielle de Veigy, wife of 
the lord of Fayel The squue was intercepted by 
the husband, and the heart of the unfortunate 
Castellan was by his orders diessed for supper 
and eaten by his wife, who, on being informed of 
the honible fact, :efused all sustenance, and died 
of voluntary starvation The fame of the fathe 
of his fatué consort as a votaly “of the gay 
sctence,” and one of the most esteemed Provencal 
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poets, as well as one of the most gallant knights 
of the age, must have been well known to the 
Scottish king, and no doubt had its effect, with 
the attractions of the daughter, in directing the 
affections of Alexander 11 towards hei, on the 
death of Queen Joan 

The de Coucis were long an illnstiious family in 
Fiance, and in the reign of Chailes the Sixth, 
the then 1o:d de Coucl, one of the greatest wairiois 
of hia age, mated the daughter of the duke de 
Louame Our historians have universally con- 
tented themselves with mentioning the name of 
the mother of Alexander the Third, without giving 
any account of he: lineage o: her father’s illus- 
ti10us qualitics both as a poet and a hmight The 
plopensity to velse, song, and the dance, was one 
of the characteristics of the Noiman chivaly, and 
thiough the means of the Noiman settlers in Scot- 
lund, a similar taste must have been gradually 
encouraged at the Scottish court Of this fond- 
ness for muth and the gav poetiy of the tiouba 
dours, which appears to have prevailed to some 
extent at the Scottish comt during the reigns of 
Alexander the Second and ‘Thnd, a valuable proof 
seems to be furnished by the celebiated chesspicce, 
of which a woodcut 1s given This chesspiece 1s 


preserved i the cellection formed by Su Jolin 
Cleih at Penicuick house and was found by John 
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Adair, geographer for Scotland, in 1682, some- 
where in the north, while engaged in making & 
survey of the kingdom The piece consists in all 
of seven figuies, and is supposed, although not we 
think on very sufficient gionnda, to be of Scottish 
manufacture 

In this curious and ingenious piece of art, a 1¢- 
presentation and description of which 1s given in 
*Wilson’s Archeology and Prehistoric Annals of 
Scotland,’ page 579, (where it is supposed to be- 
long to the fourteenth century), the queen, pro- 
bably mtended for Queen Mary de Couci, 1s 1e- 
presented c1owned and seated on her thione, with 
a lapdog on he knee, and what 1s appaiently a 
book, perhaps of tioubadour poetiy, m her right 
hand On her left stands a knight mm full aimour, 
with drawn swoid and shield, who appeais to be 
reciting verses, while a trouvere or minstrel on 
he: left seems to be accompanying him on the 
c1owde, a musical instrument then in use which 
somewhat resembled the violin The fom female 
figures behind have hold of ench othe: by the hand, 
while the one next the minstrel bears a palin- 
bianch The whole seems intended to embody 
some display before the queen of the Joyous suience, 
in which the tioubadouis took so much delight 


ALEXANDER, 8 surname in Scotland, probablv denved or- 
mnallv from the first king of that name, but chiefly borne by 
the earls of Stuling and ther descendants ‘The family of 
Alexander, earls of Stirling, is traced from a remote period 
by genealogists, who derive it fiom a branch of the Mac- 
donalds Somerled, king of the Isles, who lived in the reign 
of Malcolm the Fourth, and was slain in battle about 1164, 
had by his second wife Effrica, daughter of Olave the Red, 
kang of Man, three sons, Dugall, Reginald, and Angus 
After Somerled’s death, the Isles, with the exception of 
Arran and Bute, which had come to lnm with lus wife, 
descended to Dugall, his eldest son bv his second mamuage 
Dugall also possessed the distnct of Lorn On his death 
the Isles did not immediately pass into the possession of 
tins children, but appear, according to the Highland law of 
succession, to have been acquired by his brother Reginald, 
who, i consequence, assumed the title of king of the Isles 
[Shene's History of the Highlanders, vol u p 49] Ihe 
portion of property which fell to Reginald’s share on his 
fither’s death consisted of Islay among the Islcs, with Kin- 
tyre and part of Lorn Lhe genealogists of the noble famils 
of Stirlhng have confounded this Reginald with his cousin 
Reginald the Norwegian, king of Man and the Isles, who was 
contemporary with him, and who was the son of Godred the 
Black, king of Mar, the brother of Effricn, Somerled’s second 
wife Regmmald, lor@ of Islay and South Kintyre and king of 
the Isles, was the father of Donald, the progemtor of the clan 
Donald, who had three sons, Roderick, Angus, and Alexander 
Roderick’s male descendante became extanct in the third gen- 
eration Lhe second son, Angus, lord of. Islay, the Angus Moh 
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of the Sennachies, and the first of hie race wha acknowledged 
Inmeelf a subyect of the King of Scotland, was ancestor of the 
earls of Rosas, lords of the Isles, of the lords Macdonald, and 
of the earls of Antinn in Ireland His grandson, John, lord 
of the Isles, toék for his second wife, the princess Margaret, 
diughter of Robert If, and his third son by her, Alexander, 
Lord of Tochaber forfeited in 1481, had two sons, Angus, 
ancestor of the Maculisters of Loup, Argyleshire, and Alex 
ander Macalister, who obtained the lands of Menstrie, Clack- 
mannanshire, in feu from the family of Argyle, and was an- 
cestor of the earls of Starling Hus posterity took the surname 
of Alexande: from Ins Christian name He had a son, Thomas, 
2d baron of Menstiie, who 18 mentioned us an arbiter in a 
dispute between the abbot of Cambuakenneth and Sir David 
Bruce of Clackmannan, 6th March 1505 Thomas’ son, 
Andrew, 8d baron, was father of Alexander, Alexander, 4th 
biron, who had a gon Andrew, 5th baron This gentleman 
was fither of another Alexander Alexnndcr, 6th biron of 
Menstne, who died in 1594, leaving an only son, Sir Wilham 
Alexander, 7th baron of Menstue and first e ul of Starling, a 
Memon of whom 1s subjoimed im large type 

Sir Wilham Alexander, the first ear] of Stuling, marned 
Janet, daughter and heress of Sn Walhain 1] rskine, titular 
archbishop of Glasgow, parson of Cainpsic, chancellor of the 
cathedral of Glasgow, and commendator of P usley, a younger 
son of Erskine of Balgony, and cousin of the regent earl ar 
Mar By her he had seven sons and thice daughters 

The earl’s eldest son, Walhain, Viscount Canada and Lord 
Alexander, was appointed an extraordinary lord of session in 
Scotland, in room of his father, 27th January 1635 He 
spent a winter in Nova Scotia as deputv-heutenant, but the 
hardships he endured while there injured his constitution 
He died at London in 1638, during the hfetime of Ins father 
By his wife, Tady Mary Douglas, daughter of Wilham, first 
marquis of Douglas, he had a son Wilham, the second earl of 
Stirlmg, who died within six months after succeeding to the 
title, under eight years of age 

F arl William was sucecedcd by lng uncle Henry, who was 
the third son of the first earl,—the second son, Anthony, who 
had been knighted, and was master of works 1n Scotland, hav- 
ing, like his eldest brother Alex mder, died before his father 

rhe third earl died 1n 1644, leaving an only son, also named 
Henry, who became the fourth earl He died in 1691, leav- 
ing issue four sons, whereof Henry the eldest succeeded as 
fifth earl, but died without issue 4th December 1789 = His 
thrce younger brothers having also dud without issue m his 
lifetime, the title became dormant 

Ihe first earl of Stirhngs fourth son, John, married the 
daughter and heiress of John Graham of Gartmore, of which 
estate the earl obtained a charter 23d Januarv 1686 = By this 
lady the Hon John Alexander had a daughter but no sons, 
and in 1644, he sold Grtmore to Graham of Donnana, pro- 
genitor of the baronets of Gartmore, and the Grahams of 
Gallangad 

Charles, the first carl’s fifth son, had an only son Charles, 
who died without issue Ludovick the sixth son died in ip 
fancy, and James the youngest died without issue male 

In 1830, a gentleman of the name of Mr Alexander Hum- 
phrys, or Alexander, came forward, and claimed the titles 
and honours as descended fiom a younger branch of the fam- 
lly by the female side, his mother Hannah, the wife of Wil 
ham Humphrys, keg of the Larches, Warwickshire, assuming 
to be countess of Stuling im her own nght She ded in Sep- 
tember 1814, and m Apnl 1825 he began fe stvle himself 
earl of Stirhng and Dovan, but was in 1839, tried before the 
High Court of Justiaary, k dinburgh, on a charge of forging 
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vertain documents on which he founded his clan = Lhe jury 
declured the documents forgeries, but found the charge aguinat 
Humphrys of having forged them not proven. Ihe result of 
the trial was to put an end to Ins pretensions to the earl- 
dum. Another supposed descendant, Major-general Alexan- 
der, of the United States service generally styled | ord Stir- 
ling, distinguished himself during the reyolutionary war tn 
North America, and died in 1783 = See S1tRLING, earl of 

Phe noble family of Alexander earls of Caledon in Ireland, 
18 descended from a jumtor branch of the house of Stirling 


ALEXANDER, Sur Witxiram, first earl of 
Stuling, an emiment poet and statesman, styled 
by Dinummond of Hawthornden, ‘that most ex- 
cellent sputt and cailest gem of our noith,” was 
the son of Alexander: Alexander of Menstrie, in 
Stulingshne, and was born, abont 1580, m Men- 
stuie Honse, which 13 celebiated also as the buth- 
place of Su Ralph Abe:cromby, and of which a 
wood-cut,1s given at page 5 All his patrimony 
was the small estate of Menstiie, of which he was 
the seventh proprietor, but he acquired both fortune 
and iank for himself After completing his edu- 
cation, he accompanied the seventh em! of Argyle 
to the continent as his travelling tuto: and com- 
panion On lis return to Scotland, he lived for 
some time in 1etnement, employing hunself in 
composing amatory verses = Ifis first poetical ef- 
fusions were inspned by a passion which he en 
teitamed for a lady, whom he fancifully calls 
“Ano” This sit was unsucceseful The lady 
ot lus love mauiied a much older person, and 
hke another 
her in Jachiymatory sonnets 


Petiarch he contmued to address 
These, a hundied 
in number, were published in London in 1604, 
under the title of ‘Aurora, containing the Fist 
Fancies of the Author's Youth’ Ile subsequently 
mariied Janet, daughter and heness of Sn Wil- 
lam Erskine, cousin of the :egent eal of Mai, 
us stated above He next turned his attention 
to grave and moral subjects, with a view to the 
duection of prmees and iuleis, in a series of tra- 
gedies, formed upon the Gieek and Roman mo- 
dels, at least in then chorusses between the acts 
One of these, founded upon the story of Darius, 
was published im Edinbuigh m 1608 He had 
been caily introduced to the royal notice, as lus 
residence was nea the castle of Stuling, whee 
James the Sixth often held lus comt, and shoitly 
afte: that monaich, with whom he had ingratiated 
lumself by his poetiy, had removed to England, 


in the year stated (1608), Alexander followed hin 
to London At court he distinguished himself by 
lus genius and accomplishments, and soon obtain- 
ed the place of gentleman of the privy chambe: to 
Prince Iiem}, the eldest son of King James To 
this youthful and amiable prince he addiessed his 
‘Pat eneasis, or Exho tation to Government,’ a po- 
em containing important and useful lessons to an 
heu of :oyalty After Piince Heny’s death he 
published it, 1e-addiessed to the new hen-appa- 
rent, Piince Chailes Fiom this poem we may 
quote one short specimen 


“*() heavenly knowledge! which the best sort loves, 

Tife of the soul! reformer of the will! 

Clear hight' which from the mind each cloud removes, 

Pure spring of vertue, phvsick for each 11! 

Which, 1n piosperity, a bridle proves, 

And, in adversity, 8 pillar still 
Of thee the more men get, the more they crave, 
And think, the more they gut, the lesse they have ” 


In 1607 the tragedy of Danius, above refeired to, 
was republished with thiee others, namely, Cro- 
sus, The Alexandigan, and Julius Cesai, undet 
the title of ‘Monaichic Tragedies’ They had an- 
othe: title, ‘ Elegiac Dialogues for the Instruction 
of the Gieat,’ and weie dedicated to the king 
None of them were adapted to the stage The 
point of these moial ‘Monaichic Tiagedies’ was 
to illustrate the supenoty of ment to dignity 
Thus, in Cieesns, we have the following lines 


‘More than a crown true worth should be esteemed 
One Fortune gives, the other is our own, 
By which the mind from anguish 1s redeemed, 
When Foitunc's goods are by hersclf o’erthrown ” 


And im Danis thae 1s the followmg sentiment 


* Who would the title of true worth were Ins, 
Must vanquish vice, and no base thoughts conceiy¢ 
rhe bravest trophy ever man obtained 
Is that which o’er himself himself hath gamed ” 


We ate afiaid, however, that the tragedies were 
monaichic m more senses than one Instead of 
such moral truisms, had he cheched the intempe- 
1ate spit of kingcraft and selfish policy of James, 
or pointed out, as soon as they began to display 
themselves m his son Charles, the folly and danger 
of that love of the prerogat ve and fatal duplicity 
which afte:wards led him to the block, he would 
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have rendeied a benefit to these monarchs, and 
done good service to humanity One of these 
plays, called ‘The Alexandrman,’ gave rise to the 
following Latin epigram by Arthm Johnston, edi- 
tor of his ‘Whole Wonks’ 


“Confer Alexandros, Macedo victricibus armis 
Magnus erat, Scotus carmine Major uter ?” 


Prince Hemy died in 1612, and m 1618 Alex- 
ander was appointed one of the gentlemen usheis 
of the presence to Piince Charles, afte: waids 
Chailes I In the same year he published a ‘Sup- 
plement,’ to complete the thnd part of Sir Philip 
Sydney’s romance of ‘ Arcadia,’ which had been 
wittten some years before In 1614 he icceived 
the honom of knighthood fiom king James, who 
used to call him his “ philosophic poet,” and was 
made Maste: of Requests The same yen he 
published at Ediubmgh his largest work, a sacred 
poem entitled ‘Doomsday, o1 the Gieat Day of 
Judgement,’ of which thee have been several 
aditions It 1s supposed that Milton has copied 
fiom this in some parts of his Paiadise Lost, o1 
at least de:ived some of his suggestions fiom it 
At this perxtod he commenced his political caiee. 
The object which fist attracted his attention was 
the settlement of a colony in Noith Ameiica, im 
a part of the Council of New England's patent 
fiom King James, which they wee desnous of 
suniendeing Of this gieat tiact of countiy he 
had a royal giant, dated at Windsoi the 10th Sep- 
tembe: 1621, by which the said extensive teiitory 
was then given to him to hold hereditaily, with 
the office of hereditary heutenant, and was thence- 
toith to be called Nova Scotia The following 
sketch of this proposed settlement 1s abiidged fiom 
Bancioft’s History of the Colonization of America 
Sun Fiedenck Goiges, goveino: of Plymouth m 
New England, a man of energy of characte, and 
zeal for discovery, having a few months previous, 
Novembei 3, 1620, obtamed from James a patent 
for the famous assouation, which has but one pai- 
allel mm the history of the wold, wheeby foity 
English subjects, wcomporated as ‘The Council 
established at Plymouth for the planting, ruling, 
and governing New England in Amezica,” obtained 
an exclusive light to possess and 1ule over te11i- 
tory extending from the fortieth to the forty-eiglith 
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degiee of noith latitude, and from the Atlantic tc 
the Pacific, that company, under a grant fiom 
whom the Pilgrim fathers abont the same time 
obtained the privilege of a settlement, being un- 
willing to witness the Roman Catholic religion 
and the French monarch in possession of tho cast- 
ein coast of Noth Ameiica, sought to secue the 
safety of the no:thern frontie: of the 1egion as- 
signed to them (now the present state of Maine), 
by imviting the Scottish nation to become the 
guailians of its fiontier, and Sir Willam Aloxan- 
dei, as &@ man of influence with King James, and 
aheady animated with the ambition, 80 common 
to the courtieys of that age, of engaging in colomal 
adventure, was persuaded to second a design which 
promised to establish his pe:sonal dignity and ad- 
vance his interest Accordingly, without difficulty 
a patent was obtaimed by him, as already stated, on 
the 10th Septembe: 1621, for all the territory lying 
enst of the St Cioix, and south of the St Law- 
1ence Immediate attempts weie made to effect a 
Scottish settlement A ship was sent out in 1622, 
but it only came m sight of the shoe, and those 
on board, declining the peiils of colonization, 1¢- 
tuined to the pe:manent fishing station at New- 
foundland Jn the following spiing a second ship 
anived, but the two vessels im company hardly 
possessed courage to do more than survey the 
coast After making a partial survey of the hai- 
bouis, and the adjacent lands, they postponed the 
formation of acolony, andietiuned with a billant 
account of the soil, climate, and productions of 
Nova Scotia, which 1s still to be 1ead in Purchas 
and othe: authors 

The tertory thus ceded, however, and desig- 
nated Nova Scotia, had already been meluded m 
the French province of Acadia and New Fiance, 
which, with a better title on the giound of discov- 
ers, had been gianted by Hemy the Fourth of 
Fiance, m 1608, and had been mmediately occu- 
pied by his subjects, and it was not to be sup- 
posed that the reigning Fiench monaich would 
esteem lus rights to his ising colonies invalidated 
by a paichment unde: the Scottish seal, o1 prove 
himself so forgetful of tus hingly duty and hononr 
as to withdiaw lus protection from the emigiants 
who had settled in Amaica on the faith of the 
crown [Bancroft's History of the United States, 
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edition 1843, p. 184.] The accession of Charles 
the Firet in 1625, and his marriage with Henrietta 
Maria, the daughter of the French king, might 
have been expected to lead to some adjustment 
between the rival claimants of the wilds of Acadia, 
but England would not 1ecognise the rights of 
Fiance, and King Charles, by a charter dated at 
Oatlands, July 12, 1625, confirmed Su Willam 
Alexande:, and his heus, mn the office of lieuten- 
ant of Nova Scotia, with all the prerogatives with 
which he had been so lavishly invested by King 
James, and the nght of creating an order of baro- 
nets of Nova Scotia All who paid a hundred and 
fifty pounds for six thousaud acres were to receive 
the honour of a knight baronetcy, and Ins majesty, 
by letter to his privy council of Scotland, dated 19th 
July 162%, fixed the quantity of land that Sn 
William might giant to the baronets created by 
him as the qualification and to sustain the title, 
to be “thrie myles in bieadth, and six in lenth, 
of landis within New Scotland, for their seve: al 
proportions” The difficulty of infefting the new- 
made baronets in then remote possessions was 
overcome by a royal mandate, conveiting the soil 
of the Castle Hull of Edinburgh, for the time be- 
ing, into that of Nova Scotia, and they weic ac- 
coidingly invested with their honours on this spot 
Su Wilham Alexande: was to have the prece- 
dence of all the baionets He had the same 
year (1625) published a pamphlet entitled ‘ An 
Encouragement to Colonies,’ the object of which 
was to show the advantages which were hkely to 
accrue to the nation fiom the prosecution of the 
scheme The grants of such title of baionet, 
though bestowed, in the fist instance, in conse- 
quence of the voluntary surrender of Sn Whil- 
lam, betoie o1 afte: he became eail of Stn ling, 
were afterwaids held of the ciown, by charter 
of Novodamus to the i1espective paties No 
baionet, howevei, obtained such grant fiom the 
king, without having previously obtained the 
portion of lands for its qualification, fiom Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander, the laid proprietor of the coun- 
try Sn William was also invested with the pri- 
vilege of coming sinall qoppe: money The sale 
of lands proved to the poet a luarative traffic, and 
hé forthwith planted and began to settle a colony 
at Port Royal, where he built a fort 
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The version of the Psalms of David into Scot- 
tish verse, prepared by King James, had becn 
committed to Bur Wilham Alexander by his ma- 
jesty for revisal; but from the following extract 
of a letter to his fiiend Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, of date 28th Apmil 1620, 1t would appear that 
the pedantic monaich, with characteristic vanity, 
thought his own translation of one of the psalms 
better than those of the two first poets of his time 
** Biother,” says Alexander, ‘I received your last 
letter, with the Psalm you sent, which I think 
very well done I had done the same long before 
it came, but he (meaning King James) prefers 
lus own to all else, though, perchance, when you 
see it, you will think it the worst of the three 
No man must meddle with that subject, and thee 
fore I advise you to take no more pains therein ” 
On the 28th of December 1627 he received a h- 
cense from Charles I to print the late king’s ver- 
sion of the Psalms, with the exclusive copyright 
for thuty-one yeas The first edition was ac- 
cordingly published at Oxfoid im 1681, but the 
eail deiived little benefit from the privilege thus 
conferred upon him, as King James’ translations 
of the Psalms, although the use of them was at- 
tempted to be enforced by King Charles through- 
out his dominions, were iejected by the Scottish 
chuich and people, and not encouiaged by the 
English, and in the civil war that followed they 
were lost sight of altogether 

In 1626 Sir Wilham Alexander was appointed 
puncipal secietary of state for Scotland On the 
2d of Febiuary, 1628, he had anothe: charter, 
under the gieat seal of Scotland, in which he was 
desciibed as the king’s hereditary heutenant of 
Nova Scotia, and had a grant of certain islands 
and temitoiies, the bounds of which were most 
extensive , and the whole were eiected into an 
entiue and free lordship, then, and at all times 
thei eafte:, to be called and designated the * Lord- 
ship of Canada,” fiom the gieat river then bearing 
that name, on both sides of which lay the territo- 
nies gianted This colony, as well as that of Nova 
Scotia, was founded and established at the sole 
plivate expense of Sn Wilham Alexander, the 


| grantee, and both grants weie confirmed to tim 


by the pailiament of Scotland in 1688 
On the 4th of September 1630. he was created 
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in the Scottish peerage Charlies the First had, m 
1627, entered into a war with France, mn support 
of the Huguenots of that kingdom, which contin- 
ned until April 1629, when it was te:minated by 
aiticles of peace, concluded at Susa m Piedmont 
Dung this wai, Su David Kertk of Dieppe, a 
Calvinist, called Kink by the Enghsh and Ame- 
can histoians, and his two biothers, Lous and 
Thomas, having received the command of thice 
English ships, sailed in 1628 on an expedition 
against Quebcec, then m the hands of the Fiench, 
which they summoned to suiiende: The gai- 
son, thongh destitute alike of provisions and mill- 
tary sto.es, returned a proud defiance, but afte 
the Kertks had defeated a squadion sent to its 
relief, and 1educed the gaiiison to extreme suffei - 
ing and the verge of famine, Quebec capitulated 
19th July, 1629 “Thus,” says Bancroft, ‘did 
England, one hundied and thuty years before the 
enterpiise of Wolfe, make the conquest of the 
capital of New Fiance” Before, however, this 
conquest had been achieved, peace had been pio- 
claimed betwixt England and Fiance, and an 
aiticle in the ticaty alicady mentioned promised 
the restitution of all acquisitions made m America 
subsequent to its date, Apml 14, 1629 

In consequence of a letter fiom his majesty, 
Charles the Fust, to the lords of the piivy council 
in Scotland, on the subject of the dispute betwiat 
the English and Fiench conceiming the title of 
lands m Ameuica and particularly New Scotland, 
then loidships, with the other estates of the 1ealm, 
being assembled in convention, 31st July 1630, 
unanimously agieed that his majesty should ‘ be 
petitioned to maintain his 11ight of New Scotland, 
and to protect his subjects, undeitakeis of the said 
plantation, in the peaceable possession of the same, 
as being a pu pose highlic conceining his mayestic’s 
honow, and the good and credit of this his ancient 
kingdom ” The 1emoval of the colony planted at 
Port Royal was neveitheless commanded by his 
majesty, togethe: with the destiuction of the fort 
built for its protection, and the evacuation of Port 
Royal itself, by a lette: to Sn William Alexander, 
chen Viscount Stuling, dated Gieenwich, 10th 
Julv 1631 This fort it seems was one which had 
been erected by Lord Stiling’s son, Sn William 
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Lord Alexander of Tullibody , and Viscount Stirling | Alexande:, ‘on the site of the French cornfields, 


previous to tho treaty of St Germamms (afterwards 
referied to) The remains of this fort may be 
traced with great ease, the old parade, the em- 
bankment and ditch have not been disturbed, and 
preserve their origmal fom” [Halburton’s Hia- 
tory of Nova Scotea Halifax, 1829, vol n page 
156 ] Theremoval of the colony fiom Port Roy al, 
although 1t was declared to have been only for a 
time, occasioned a gieat private loss to Lord Stn- 
ling, and operated as a discomagement to the 
planting and settling of Nova Scotia At the samo 
time King Chailes wiote to the loids of tho coun- 
cil, 12th July, 1631, ‘‘ We will be verie careful to 
maintam all our good subjects who do plant them- 
selves thei ,” and granted Iette:s patent, 28th of 
the same month, wheiem he declaied, that he 
agieed to give up the fort and place of Poit Royal, 
without prejudice neveitheless to his right or title, 
o that of his subjects, for ever, and even held 
out the piospect of its gaiiison, colomes, and in- 
habitants being allowed to 1etuin m consequence 
of approbation to that effect being obtained fiom 
the Fiench king = To their loidships he also wrote, 
unde: date 19th Febiuary, 1682, with a wanant 
in Lod Stuling’s favon for £10,090 sterling, ‘in 
no ways for quitting the title, right, 01 possession 
of New Scotland, 01 of any part thereof, but only 
for satisfaction of the losses that the said visconnt 
hath, by giving order for removing of his colonic 
at oul expicss command, foi performing of an 
aticle of the tieatic betwixt the Fiench and us” 
This 1s doubtless what Su Thomas Urquhait, m 
his ‘Discovery of a most Exquisite Jewel,’ dc, 
(8vo, 1652,) 1 efers to, when he charges Lond Stn ling 
with having sold the colony to the Fiench “ for 
a matter of five o1 six thousand pounds Eng- 
lish moncy ,” but 1¢ so happens that this sum of 
ten thousand pounds was nevei paid either to 
Loid Stuling o1 any of his ‘eirs 

That fanciful knight speaks very shightingly of 
T.o1d Stnling’s plans of colonization, and especially 
of his project of raising money by the cieation and 
sale of baronetcics in what he calls “ that kingdom 
of Nova Scotia,” and says that “the ancient gen- 
try of Scotland esteemed such a whimsical digmits 
to be a disparagement, rather than any addition 
to then former honom * Then descendants, how- 
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ever, are of a different opinion The orde: of bar- 
onets of Scotland and Nova Scotia is considered 
highly honourable From the beginning of the 
reign of Charles the First, when it was first 
instituted, to the end of the :cign of Queen Anne, 
when the last member was created, upwards of 
two hundred and eighty baionets of this order 
were made in all, and of these creations about 
one hundred and seventy exist at present The 
badge of the order 18 a medal beating the arms of 
Nova Scotia, encircled by the motto, * Fax mentis 
honeste gloria,” suspended fiom the neck by an 
orange tawny riband 

Owing to the capture of Quebec by Sn David 
Kertk, the king of Fiance detained four hundied 
thousand crowns, part of his sister the queen of 
England’ portion Tunis brought about a tieaty 
with King Charles, who empowered his ambassa- 
dor, Sir Isaac Wake, to conclude the dispute 29th 
June 1631, but it was not till 29th March 1632 
that the tieaty was signed, by which King Charles 
agreed to make his subjects withdiaw fiom all the 
places occupied by them, and for that effect gave 
ordeis to those who commanded in Port Royal, 
the fort of Quebec, and Cape Breton, to 1ender 
up these places and fort into the hands of such pet - 
sons as the French king should please to appoint , 
Which put an end to all differences, and the re- 
maining half of the queen’s poition was paid by 
the French king [l’rince’s Annals of New Eng- 
land) ‘This treaty 1s known im history as the 
ticatv of St Germains Although by this tieaty 
Nova Scotia was not ceded at all, but only Port 
Royal commanded to be given up, the Fiench 
fiom Quebec and the swiounding distiict theieaf- 
ter suddenly bioke into the country of Nova Sco- 
tin, on the unsupported pretence of a right to the 
possession of it, by the tiecaty just 1eferied to 
The troubles in England, m which King Charles 
was involved, prevented his bieaking with the 
Fiench cowt, and the Fiench availed themselves 
of the opportunity of the convulsed state of Bri- 
tain to take possession of Nova Scotia, and keep 
it for a long time, without being molested, o1 any 
effectual remonstiances being made against their 
aggi ession 
« In June 1633 the patents o grants to Su Wil- 
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ly ratified by the Scottish parliament, and at the 
coronation of King Charles at Holyrood on the 
14th of the same month, with a view to perpetu- 
ate the name of the lo:dship of Canada in his 
family, the king, by other letters patent, created 
him viscount of Canada, and earl of Stirling 
Hiss salary as secretary of state for Scotland was 
only one hundred pounds sterling, but the piivi- 
lege which, as already stated, he had received 
fiom the king, of issuing small corns, as well as his 
sale of baionetcies, added much to his fortune 
As, howevei, the intiinsic value of these coins 
was inferior to then nominal, this monopoly was 
unpopular They were called “tuners,” fiom 
the Fiench town Tournois, where this money 
was fiist comed, and which, being a mixtwe of 
coppe: and biass termed billon, was known by the 
name of * tuineis” from this circumstance, as also 
‘‘billons” fiom the mixtme of which they were 
composed Thus the poet Beattie, m the only 
known composition of Its in the Scottish language, 
tefe1ting to the disposition which prey ailed on the 
part of the Scots to look to English to the neglect 
of native literature, after the death of Allan Ram- 
say, thus uses the woid 


‘Since Allan’s death, nae body car'd 
Foi anes to speer how Scotia fur d, 
Nor plack nor thristled turner win'd 

To quench her drouth, 
l or, frae the cottar to the laird 
We a’ run south ” 


It was called the thiistled, that 1s, thistled turne:, 
to distinguish it from the Fiench com, which, ow- 
ing to the fitendstip subsisting between the Scots 
wd the French, cuculated im Scotland even su 
late as the 1eign of Louis the Fouiteenth The 
Scottish tuner, o1 fourners, boie the national em- 
blem of the thistle It was sometimes called a 
bodle, or black fai thing, value two pennies Scotch, 
being half a plach, value fom pence Scotch, o1 one- 
third of a penny English The motto of the eal 
af Stulmg was “ Per Mare, per Terras,” which, 
with his aimorial bearings, he caused to be placed 
in front of a spacious mansion he had erected at 
Stuling His motto, mm allusion to his poetry and 
his comage, was thus paiodied by the sarcastic 
Scott of Scotstarvet, ‘yer metres, per turners,” 


ham Alexander, viscount of Stuling, were solemn- | Which became curient among the people The 
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name of Argyle’s lodging, the arms of the Alex- 
anders having after his death m 1640, when it 
passed into that family, been removed to make 
way fo: those of Argyle ‘‘ This baronial edifice 
is a very excellent specimen,” says Billings, in his 
‘Baronial Arclutecture of Scotland,’ ‘of that 
Fiench style which predominated in the noith mn 
the early part of the seventeenth century Its 
characteristic features are, round toweis or tur- 
rets, whethe: at the exterior o1 imterio: angles, 
with conical summits, 10ws of 1ichly ornamented 
dorme: windows, and a piofuse distitbution of 
semi-classic mouldings and other decorations ” 
The accompanymg cut represents it as origimally 
constiucted, aud before the cone-topped tower 
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was substituted by the poly gona: one erected i 
1674 It 1s taken fiom the Inghly mtcesting 
woth above referred to ‘The original portion 
bears the date of 1632 Afte the additions made 
to if in 1674, James VIL, when duke of York, 
became its inmate as guest of Argyle, “an inc- 
dent,” says Billings, ‘ noticed in connection with 
the circumstance, that the guest was subsequently 
instrumental im putting his host to death” It 
was heie the gieat Duke John held hi» council of 
waa, when suppressing the icbellion of 1715 The 
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house remains, but has been long known by the | building subsequently came into possession of the 


Crown, and is now used as a military hospital for 
the garrison [Nemmo's Stirlingshire, p 842] Be- 
sides being secretary of state, an office which he 
is said to have held with no small degree of :epu- 
tation till his death, hits lordship was by Charles 
the Fust appointed a member of the privy coun- 
cil, keeper of the signet m Scotland, commission- 
e1 of exchequer, and an extiaordinary loid ot 
session, a plurality of offices doubtless sufficient 
for one man 

In 1637, by a privy seal precept dated 80th 
July, the eail was cicated eail of Dovan in Scot- 
land, with precedency fiom June 1688 He con- 
tmued to procuie the creation of baionets of those 
peisons i¢spectively who concuned with him in 
the gieat enterprise of fully planting Nova Scotia, 
and he made up then tetmtoral qualifications foi 
1eceiving the dignity, by sunende: of portions of 
the lands in then favow This, we are told, he 
did down to 31st July 1637, at which timo he 
ceased to make them, intelligence having reached 
him that the French had ovenun the country and 
held it in possession Thus, twelve ycais afte 
the commencement of this great unde: taking,—- 
When one hundied and eleven baionets having 
fulfilled the stipulated conditions of the institution, 
had each received giants of sixteen thousand acies, 
which were erected into flee baronies of 1egahty, 
and two parliaments of Scotland, m 1630 and 
1638, had :atified and confirmed all the piivilegea 
of the orde:,—it fell to the ground 

In 16388 Loid Stulimg’s eldest son and hen, 
Wilham, lord Alexander, died, when his lordslup 
made a sturende: of all his honoms and estates 
into the hands of King Chatles, who, by a chaiter of 
Novedamus, under t ie gieat seal of Scotland, dated 
the 7th of December 1639, 1egianted them to the 
eul, to hold to hnnself and the hens male of his 
body, whom fathng to the eldest hens female 
Shoitly afte: this, Lord Stuling died at London, 
on the 12th of September 1640, and was inteired 
at Stirling on the 12th of Apiil thereafter: His 
coipse was deposited in a leaden coffin in the fam- 
ily aisle im the church of Stuling, abovegiound, 
and 1:emained entire for a hundred years Ile 
neve relinquished any of the rights vested in him! 
under his patents, and an assignment of them in 
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trust was executed by him only two weeks before 
his death. The accompanying portrait of his 
lordship 1s taken fiom one given in Walpole’s 
Royal and Noble authors 





The province of Nova Scotia finally came un- 
de: the undisputed possession of Gicat Britam 
in 1763 =By the fomth article of the treaty 
of Pais, of 10th Febiumy of that year, the 
Fiench king 1enounced all pretensions to Nova 
Scotia in all its parts, aud thus, with Canada, its 
sovereignty was ic-acquued by Great Britain, in 
Whose possession it now 1emains The baroncts 
of Scotland and Nova Scotia in the yea 1836, 
held a meeting at Edinburgh for the purpose of 
leviving the objects for which their order was 
created, and a ‘‘Case, showing then tights and 
puviloges, dignitonal and teitowual,” was shortly 
thereafter: published by Richaid Bioun, Esq , the 
secictary of the order, afte: wardsSu Richaid Broun, 
baonet, of Colstoun, Dumfiies-shne, but there 1s 
very little likelihood now of then eve: regaining 
the lands m Nova Scotia which were orginally 
gianted with then titles Since Queen Anne’s time 
no new Nova Scotia baionets have becn made 
Those created aie styled baronets of Great Bui- 
tain, and no payment of moncy can now purchase 
the title, although of couse expenses attend the 
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passage of a patent, on the title beimg conferred 
—By his countess, as already stated in the preli- 
minary notice, the earl of Stirling had seven sons 
and three daughters, but only three sons and two 
daughters survived him 

A complete edition of Lord Stirling’s woiks, re- 
vised by himself, was published m 1637, m one 
volume folio, unde: the title of ‘ Recreations with 
the Muses’ This work contained his four ‘ Mo- 
narchick Tragedies,’ his ‘Doomsday,’ the ‘ Parx- 
nesis to Piince Henry,’ and the first book of an 
intended heioic poem, entitled ‘Jonathan’ His 
poems aie generally of a grave and motalizing 
chaiacter, and possess considerable merit Mi 
George Chalmers has remarked, that he must be 
allowed to have sentiments that sparkle, though 
not “ woids that buin,” [Apology for the Beevers. 
wc, p 420], and Mr Alexander Chalmers adds 
to this remark that ‘‘ his versification 1s, m general, 
much superior to that of his contemporaries, and 
approaches neaie: to the elegance of modein times 
than could have been expected fiom one who 
wrote so much” His works were highly praised 
by writers of his own day The opmion of Dinm 
mond of Hawthornden has been alicady quoted 
Michael Drayton, who commended Lod S.nling’s 
poems highly, expresses a wish to be known as 
the friend of a wiiter ‘whose muse was like his 
mind ,” and John Davies of Hereford, in a book of 
epigrams, published about the year 1611, praises 
the tragedies of his lordship, and says that ‘* Al- 
exander the Great had not gained more glory with 
hig sword than this Alexander had gamed by his 
pen” Higher appiobation even than this, as 
coming from a higher authority in matters of lit- 
eiature, 1s afforded m the verdict of Addison, who 
said of Loid Stuling’s ‘* whole works,” that “he 
had 1ead them over with the greatest satisfaction ° 
Dr Cnine, in his Life of Buins, says, “ Lod 
Stnling and Diummond of Hawthoinden studied 
the language of England, and composed im it wrth 
precision and elegance They were, however, the 
last of their countrymen who deserved to be con- 
sidered as pocts in that centuy ” Dean Swift, m 
one of his poems, has biought then names toge- 
the: as 


“Scottish bards of highest fame, 
Wwe Hawthornden and Stirling’s lord " 
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His plays appear to be mere dramatic poems, moie 
fitted for perusal in the closet than representation 
on the stage, and accordingly none of them seem 
ever to have been acted Thiee poems by his 
lordship and a few of his letters, with ‘ Anaciiais, 
or a Censure of Peets,’ occur m the folio edition 
of Dinmmond’s works The latte: of these pro- 
ductions 18 consideied very creditable to his lod- 
ship’s talents as a citic Asa proof of the un- 
popularity of Loid Stuling in his native country 
on account of his small coppe: money, It 1s stated 
by Burnet, in his Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamil- 
ton, that he duist not come to Scotland to attend 
to the king’s affans as secretary of state His 
Pioductions aie as follows 


Danus a Tragedy Kdin 1608, 4to Reprinted with the 
Tragedy of Croesus and a Parsenesis to the Prince, 1604, and 
still further augmented with the Alexandrian [ragedv and 
Julins Casar Lond 1607, 4to 

Auiora, contaming the fist Fancies of the Author's youth 
Inseribed to the Lady Agnes (Anne) Douglas, (afterwaras 
Countess of Argyle) Lond 1604, 4to 

ths Monarchicke Tiagedies Lond 1604, 1607, 4to 8d 
edition Tond 1616, small 8vo 

An Elegie on the D.ath of Prince Henne din 1612, 
4to Including an Addrers ‘To his Majestie,’ and ‘ A Short 
Viewe of the State of Man’ 

Doomesdav, or the Great Day of the Tord'’» Judgement 
Edin 1614, 4to 

A Supplement of a Defect in the thnd put of Sidney's 
Arcadia Dublin, 1621, fol 

An Encouragement to Colomes Tond 1625, 4to 

A Map and Dencnption of New England, with a Discourse 
of Plantation and the Colomes, &c Lond 1680, 4to 

Recreations with the Muses, being ns whole works, with 
the exceptyon of Aurora, and including Jonathan an Unfin- 
whed Poem Tond 1637, fol 


ALEXANDER, Joun, a painter of some em- 
nonce dwing the earlier half of the eighteenth cen- 
ty Neither the place of his buth noi the date 
is recoided, but he was a descendant of the more 
celebrated Geoige Jamesone, though his lawful 
daughte:, Mary Jamesone He studied his art 
chiefly at Florence On his ictiuin im 1720, to 
Scotland, he resided it Gordon castle, having 
found a hberal pationess in the duchess of Gor- 
don, a daughter of the eail of Peterborough He 
painted poetical, allegoical, and oinamental 
pieces, also poitiaits and lustoical landscapes 
Many of the portiaits of Queen Mary are by Al- 
exande: He had begun, it 1s stated, a picture of 
Mary’s escape fiom Lochleven castle, which he 
did not live to finish 
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A1gson, the name of a family possessing a baronetey of 
the United Kingdom, conferred 25th June, 1852, on Sir 
Arclnbald Alwon, ILD, DCL, and F RS, born at Kin- 
ley, Salop, 29th December, 1792 His father, the Rev 
Archibald Alison, author of ‘ Essays on Taste,’ of whom a 
memoir follows, was a scion of the famly of Alison of New- 
hall, parish of Kettins, Forfarshire By the mother’s side 
he 18 descended hneally from Kdwaid I and Robert the 
Bruce Sir Archibald was educated at the untersitv 
of Edinburgh, und admitted advocate in 1814, advocate 
depute from 1828 to 1880, sheriff of J anarkshire, 18385, 
author of ‘Piinciples of the Crinmnal Law of Scotland,’ 
kdinburgh 18382, ‘Practice of the Crnminal Law,’ ‘ His- 
tory of Furope,’ 20 vols &vo, the first published in 
1833, ‘Fssays,’ contmbuted to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
*Prncples of Population,’ 1845, ‘England in 1815 and 
1845, or a Suffiuent and Contracted Currency ,’ ‘J fe of the 
Duke of Marlborough,’ 1847, marned, 21st March 18265, 
Fliabeth Glencgirn, youngest daughter of I 1eutenant-colo- 
nel Patnek Tytler, second son of Wilham [vtler, Esq of 
Wovdhonselee, issue Archibald, born 21st January 1826, 
heutenant-colonel in the army, muhtary secretary to Lord 
Clyde when commander-in-clief in India Jost an arm at 
T ucknow, and has a medal and clasps for his services in the 
Crimea, Irederick Montagu, born 11th Mav 1835, a captain 
m the amy, aid-de-camp to the sume commander, and one 
daughter, Ellen Frances Catherine, Mra Cutlar Fergusson 
of Craigdairoch Sir Arclubald’s brother, Wilham Pulteney 
Alwon, MD, LLD,FRS, professo: of practice of physic, 
university of Edinburgh, and first physician to the Queen in 
Scotland, retired from his chan yn 1855, and died in 1859 


ALISON, Arcnuisparp, The Rev, author of 
‘Essays on the Natme and Piineiples of Taste,’ 
was the second son of a magistrate of Edm 
buigh, and some time loid provost of that city, 
where he was boin in 1757 ‘In 1772 he went to 
the university of Glasgow, and afte: wards became 
an exhibitione:r at Ball college, Oxford, where 
he took the degiees of AM and LL.B Entering 
ito holy ordeis he obtained the criacy of Brance- 
peth, county of Durham, and was subsequently 
made piebendary of Sarum Having acguned 
the friendship of the late Su Wilham Pulteney, he 
was indebted to lum for preferment in the church 
In 1784 he mariied at Edinbui gh the eldest daugh- 
ter of the celebrated Ii John Gregory, by whom 
he had six childien In 1800, on the invitation 
of Sn William Forbes, baronet, and the vestry of 
the Episcopal chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh, he 
became semor minister of that place of worship 
The congiegation having 1emoved to St Paul’s 
church, York Place, in the same city, he continu- 
ed to officiate there until a severe illness, im 1881, 
compelled him to relinquish all public duties [He 
was one of the early fellows of the Royal Society 


of Edinburgh, and the mtimate fiend of many 
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of its most distinguished members He was also 
a fellow of the Royal Souety of London His 
principal work, the ‘ Essays on the Nature and 
Puneiples of Taste,’ published im 1790, has 
passed through several editions, and was tranus- 
lated into French He died 17th May, 1839 


Hhis works are 
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kavav on the Nature and principles of Taste din 1790, 
4to 8d edit 1815, 2 vols Svo 4th edit 1816, 2 vols 8vo 

A Discourse on the Past Day, 1809, 8vo 

A Lhanksgiving Sermon, 1814, 8v0 

Sermons chiefly on particular occasions din 1814, 8vo 
Vol n 1815, 80 | Sth edit: 1815, 2 vols 

lite and Wnitings of the Hon Alcx der Fraser I'vtlei, 
Lord Woodhouseles Trang Fd Ro Soo vin 515 1818 





AITAN, a trime meaning, in the British, ddan swift like a 
gicyhound , in the Saxon, Abom, winning all, and in the 
Celt Afuann, when apphed to mental qualities or conduct 
iustiious The primary meaning of the word, however 1» 
kparkhing or beautiful and it 1s on that account the name of 
several yivers particularly one in Perthshiic, which waters 
the fertile distri’ of Strathallan [tas the opinion of Ghal 
mers that the Alina of Ptolemv and of Richard of Westmin 
ster, (in his Jéenera Romana, a work referable to the second 
century,) was situated on the Allan, about a imuile above its 
confluence wath the koith, $0 that the name has an aneint 
as well as a classical origin The popular song of On the 
banks of Allan Water’ is supposed to refer to a smaller 
stream of the same seme, a tnbutany of the Peviot | Allan 
wWoalw not unfiequently a Christan name ain Scotland as 
Allan Ramany 


ALLAN, Davin an enment histoncal pant. 
er, the son of David Allan, shoremaater at Alloa, 


was born there on 138th Febuary 1744 
ther, Jinct Gullan, a native of Dunfermline, 


Ihe mo- 


died a few days after lis bith, and it as .elated 
of him that, when a baby, lu» mouth was so small 
that no nurse im his native plice could give him 
such, and a countiywoman being found, atta 
some inquiry, a few miles fiom the town, whose 
Deast he could take, he was, one very cold day, 
after being wrapped up in a basket, amidst cotton, 
(ov keep him wartn, sent off to her under the charge 
On the roid the horse 
stumbled, the man fell off, and the ttle Allan be- 
ing thrown out of the basket among the snow 


of a man on horseback 


Which then covered the ground, received a severe 
cut on hws head = While yet a mere child of lit- 
tle more thin eighteen months old, he experi- 
enced another uarow escape fiom a prematie 
death The servant gnl who had the care of him, 
wine out with him m her aims one day in the 
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loaded cannons, at the véry moment that they 
were fired by way of experiment, but she and the 
child were providentially not touched 

Like that of many other great painteis, his ge- 
mus for designing was discovered by accident. 
Being when a boy kept at home from school, on 
account of a burnt foot, Ins father seemg him one 
day domg nothing, reproved him for his idleness, 
and giving him a bit of chalk, told him to draw 
something with it on the floor He accordingly 
attempted to delineate figures of houses, animals, 
&c , and was so well pleased with his own suc- 
cers, and so fond of the amusement, that the chalk 
was seldom afterwards out of hs hand His sense 
of the Indicrous was gieat, and he could not al- 
ways resist the propcnsity to satue Taving 
when about ten years of age diawn a caricature 
on his slate of his schoolmaster, a conceited old 
domme, who used to stiut about the school attired 
in @ tartan nightcap and long tartan gown, and 
circulited it among the boys, it fell to the hands 
of the object of it, who straightway complaimed to 
Allan’s father, and he was 1.1 consequence with- 
diawn fiom tis school On being questioned by 
his father as to how he had the impudence to in- 
sult lus master mm such a way, he answered, ‘I 
only made it hhe him, and it was all for fan” In 
one account of his life it 18 stated that the first :ude 
efforts of his gemus were formed meiely by a knife, 
and displayed a degree of taste and shill far above 
hwy years, and these having attracted the notice of 
Mi Stewart, then collector of the customs at Alloa, 
that gentlemin, when at Glasgow, mentioned the 
merits of young Allan to Mi Fouls, the celebrated 
punter, and he was sent, on the 25th of February 
1755, when eleven years of age, to the Messrs 
Fouls’ academy of painting and engiaving at 
Tn the 
year 1764 some of his performances attracted the 
notice of Lord Cathcart of Shaw Paik, near Alloa 
At the expense of his lordship, Mr Abeicromby 
of Tullibody, and othe: persons of fortune in 
Clackmannanshne, to whom his talents had 1e- 
commended him, among whom were Lady Frances 
Eishine of Mai, and Lady Charlotte Eiskine, he 
afterwards proceeded to Italy, and studied for gix- 
teen years at Rome In 1775, he received the 


Glasgow, where he 1emamed seven years 


nutumn of 1745, thoughtlessly ran in front of some | gold medal given by the academy of St Luke, in 
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that city, for the best specimen of histo1ical com- 
position , the subject bemg ‘The Origin of Paint- 
ing, or the Corinthian Maid drawing the Shadow 
of her Lover ,’ an admirable engraving of which 
was executed at Rome by Dom Cunego in 1776, 
and of which copies were published by him in 
February 1777, after Ins return to London Mh 
Allan presented the medal received by him foi this 
painting to the Society of Antiquarics of Scot- 
land, on the 7th January 1783, and an account of 
it was published in then transactions, vol nu pp 
75, 76 The only other Scotsman who had eve 
received the gold medal of St Tuhke’s academy 
was Mt Gavin Hamilton After a residence of 
two years in London, he icturned to Edinburgh, 
m 1779, and, on the death of Alexander Run- 
ciman in 1786, was appomntcd directo: and maste) 
of the academy established by the boaid of tius- 
tees for manufactures and improvements in Scot- 
land In 1788 he published an edition of the 
rventle Shepherd, with characteristic etchings = Tu 
‘Observations on the Plot and Scenery of the 
Gentle Shepherd,’ from Abernethy and Walkei’s 
edition (Edinburgh 1808), 1epiimted in edition of 
A Fullaiton & Co, 1848 (vol nn p 25), the fol- 
lowing passage occus ‘In 1786, an unexpected 
visit was paid at New Tall house, (the :omantic 
seat of Mr John Forbes, advocate, situated in 
the paush of Penienick, Mdinburghshire, the sce- 
nery 10und which 18 suppused to have becn that 
of the Gentle Shepheid,) by Mi David Allan, 
painter in Edinburgh, accompamed by a fiend, 
both of whom were unknown to the family His 
object was to collect scenes and figuies, where 
tamsay had copicd his, for a new edition of the 
pastoral §=M1 
antiquarian, and well acquainted with everything 
connected with the poetry and literature of his 
country His excellent quarto edition was pub- 
hshed in 1788, with aquatinta plates, in the true 
spnit and humouw of Ramsay Fow of the scenes 
at New Hall aie made use of with some figmes 
collected there , and 1n his dedication to Hamilton 
of Murdiston in Lanarkshire, the celeb: ated histo- 
nical painter, he wiites, ‘I have studied the same 
characters’ (as those of Ramsay), ‘from the same 
spot, and I find that he has drawn faithfully, and 
with taste, from natme This likewise has been 


Allan was an intelligent Scottish 
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my model of imitation, and while J attempted, in 
these sketches, to express the ideas of the poet, I 
have endeavoured to prese: ve the costume as near- 
ly as possible, by an exact delineation of such 
scenes and persons as he actually had in his eye '” 
Mr Allan published also, some time after, a col- 
lection of the most humorous old Scottish songs, 
with similai drawings, these publications, with 
his ilustiations of the Cottai’s Saturday Night, 
the Stool of Repentance, the Scottish Wedding, 
the Highland Dance, and other sketches of rus- 
tic character, all etched by himself im aquatinta, 
procuied for lim the title of the Scottish Hogarth 
One of his subjects, representing a poor man 1¢- 
ceiving charity fiom the hand of a young woman, 
is here copied 
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As an instance of simple character and feeling 
without caricatuic, it gives a tolerably good idea 
of his natural manner, and illustrates the particu- 
lai locality of Edinbuigh of that epoch, where its 
scene 18 laid It, as well as the view of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which appears in another pat of 
this volume, was also etched by Inmself He hke- 
wise etched and publishe? various subjects drawn 
when in Italy, exhibiting the peculiarities of the 
people, and especially the devotional extrava- 
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gances of the church of Rome of that time, which 


appear to have excited his sense of the ludicrous 
Besides these he published four engiavings, done 
in aquatinta by Paul Sandby, fiom drawings made 
by himself when at Rome, where, in a vein of 
quiet drollery, he holds up to ridicule the festivi- 
ties of that city in connection with the sports of 
the carnival Several of the figures weie poitraits 
of persons well known to the English who visited 
Rome dung his stay there, and then truthful- 
neas gave much satisfaction at the time 
His personal appearance was not in Ins favow 

*Tfis figure,” says the author of his life in Biown’s 
Scenory edition of the Gentle Shepherd, 1808, ‘‘ was 
a bad resemblance of his humorous precursor of the 
English metiopohs [fe was unde: the middle size, 
of a slender, fecble make, with a long, sharp, lean, 
white, dourse face, much pitted by the small pox, 
and fan hair = TThis laige promiment eyes, of a hght 
colom, looked weak, near sighted, and not very 
His nose was long and high, his mouth 
Huis whole exterior to 


animated 
wide, and both il-shaped 
strangers appeaied unengaging, trifling and mean 
His depontment was timid and obsequious The 
prejudices naturally excited by these external dis- 
advantages at introduction, were soon, however, 
dispelled on acquaintance, and, as he became easy 
and pleased, miadually yielded to agreeable sensa- 
tions, till they sensibly vanished, and were not 
only overlooked, but, fiom the effect of contrast, 
even heightened the attiactions by which they 
were 80 unexpectedly followed When m com- 
pany he esteemed, and which suited his taste, as 
restraint wore off, his eye imperceptibly became 
active, bright and penetrating, his manne: and 
addiess quick, lively, and interestmg — always 
kind, polite, and respectful , his conversation open 
and gay, humoious without satue and playfully 
1eplete with benevolence, observation, and anec- 
dote” Ife resided in Dichson’s close, High stieet, 
Edinburgh, where he received private pupils m 
his at = One of the most celebrated of lus pupils 
was the late Mt HW Wailhams, commonly called 
Grecian Williams — ‘* The satnic humou and diol- 
Jery,” says Mi Wilson, in his Memorials of Edin- 
buigh (vol i page 40), “of ns well-known ‘rebuke 
scene’ in a country chmch, and the lively expres- 
sion and spuit of the ‘General Assembly,’ and 
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otheis of his own etchings, amply justify the 
character he enjoyed among his contemporaries as 
a truthful and humorous delmeator of nature” 
‘“* As a painter,” says the author of his life already 
quoted, ‘‘ at least in his own countiy, he neither 
excelled in drawing, composition, colourimg, nor 
effect Like Hogaith, too, beauty, grace, and 
giandeur, either of dividual outhne and form, or 
of style, constitute no part of his ment He was no 
Cotregio, Raphael, or Michacl Angelo He paunt- 
ed portraits, as well as Hogarth, below the size 
of hfe, but they are recommended by nothing save 
a stiong homely resemblance As an artist and a 
man of genius, his characteristic talent lay in ez- 
pression, in the imitation of nature with truth and 
humour, especially in the representation of ludi- 
cious scenes in low life His vigilant eye was ever 
on the watch for every eccentric figure, every 
motley group, or ridiculous incident, out of which 
lis pencil or his needle could diaw mnocent enter- 
tamment and mirth” He ded at Edmburgh on 
the 6th of August 1796, in the 58d year of his 
age, and was interred in the High Calton bur ying- 
ground Ife had maniued in 1788 Shirley Welsh, 
the youngest daughte: of Thomas Welsh, a carver 
and gilder in Edinbuigh Tle had five childien, 
thiee of whom died in infancy Hs surviving son, 
David, went out as a cadet to India in 1806 
He also left a daughte: named Baibaia —Brown's 
Scenery edition of the Gentle Shepherd, appendix 
ALLAN, Roserr, a minor poet, some of whose 
lyrics and songs have long been popular in Scot- 
land, was born at Kailbarchan, in Renfiewshne, 
4th Novemhe1, 1774 He was a handloom weaver, 
and all his life in humble circumstances To 1e- 
heve the tedium of his occupation he occasionally 
had 1ecouise to poetiy In 1836, a volume of his 
poems was published by subsc1iption, but made no 
great mpiession The principal poem in the vol- 
ume, entitled ‘An Addiess to the Robin,’ 1s wiit- 
ten in the Scottish dialect His most popular 
pieces are ‘The bonny built wheiry,’ ‘The Cove- 
nantet’s Lament,’ ‘Woman’s waik will ne’er be 
dune,’ ‘Haud awa’ flae me, Donald,’ and the bal- 
lad ‘O speed, Lord Nithsdale’ He had a nume- 
rous family, all of whom weic mained except his 
youngest son, a portrait painter of great piomise, 
who emigiated to the United States Desnous of 
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jomig his son, Allan sailed for New York, where 


he arrived 1st June 1841, but died there on the 
7th, six days after his arrival, from the effects of a 
cold caught on the banks of Newfoundland He 
1s represented as having been a most single-hearted 
and unaffected being, and much of the simplicity 
of his character 1s reflected in his poems 

ALLAN, Sir WiLiraM, an eminent historical 
painter, was born at Edinburgh, in 1782, of humble 
parentage, his father being one of the dooi keepers 
of the Court of Excheque: He was educated paitly 
at the High School of his native city, under Wilham 
Nicol, the firend of Burns, and sei ved his appren- 
ticoship to a coach-painter, George Sanders the 
celebrated miniature-painte: being in the saine 
employment All his spare hours were devoted 
to drawing Tle studied fo: several years at the 
Trustees’ Academy, having Wilkie as a fellow- 
student ‘These two great pamters began draw- 
mg from the same example, and thus continued 
fo1 months, using the same copy, and sitting on the 
same form The friendship thus commenced in their 
youth incieased with theu years, and ceased but 
with the lite of Wilkie, who died nine yeais before 
him One of his first pieces engraved was ‘ Floia 
parting with Ascanius,’ in Home’s ‘ Adventines of 
the young Ascamus,’ 1804 After the close of his 
studies in Edinburgh, Allan removed to London, 
and was admitted to the school of the Royal Aca- 
demy, where he remained some tune Not ulti- 
mately finding professional employment in London, 
he determined upon procecding to Russia, to try 
whethei encouragement could not be obtamed in 
that countiy, and that he might study the rude and 
pictuiesque aspects there presented, and find suit- 
able and striking mateials for his pencil Hasti- 
ly communicating his intention to Ins fiends in 
Scotland, with one or two letters of introduction 
to some of his countrymen at St Petersburg, he 
embarked in 1805 in a vessel bound for Riga 
Owing to adverse winds the ship, almost a wieck, 
was diiven into Memel in Prussia, where, though 
ignorant of the German language, he took up lis 
abode at an inn, and at once commenced portrait- 
paintng He began with the portrait of the 
Danish consul, to whom he had been intioduced 
by the captain of the vessel Having, in this 
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ceeded ove:land to St Petersburg, encountering 
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on the road various romantic incidents, and pass- 
ing through a gieat portion of the Russian army 
on their way to the battle of Austerlitz On his 
arival at the Russian capital, he was introduced 
to many valuable friends, through the kindness of 
Su Alexander Cnichton, then physician to the 
Impetial family , and was soon enabled to pursue 
his art diligently and successfully Having at- 
tamed a knowledge of the Russian language, he 
tiavelled into the inteitor, and :omained for sev- 
eral years in the Ukraine, making excursions at 
vallous times to Tukey, Tartary, the shores of 
the Black Sea, the Sea of Azoph, and the banks 
of the Kuban, amongst Cossacks, Circassians, 
Turks, and Tartais, visiting their huts and tents, 
studying ther history, character, and costume 
and forming a collection of their arms and aimom, 
for his future labows 1n art, as he had 1esolved to 
devote his gieat powers to historical painting 

In 1812, Mr Allan began to think of returning 
to Scotland, but was prevented by the Fiench in- 
vasion of Russia of that year The whole conntry 
was thrown into confusion and alarm by the Em 
peror Napoleon’s advance to Moscow, and thus 
was Allan forced to remain, when he witnessed 
not a few heart -rending miseries 11 dent to that 
eventful period In 1814, however, he was en- 
abled to set out on his return home, and, after a 
lapse of ten yeais, he once moie trod the stiects 
of Edinbuigh His improvement had been so 
rapid and so remarkable, that the most eminent of 
his countrymen in literatuie and art visited, and 
were mm daily inte:cowse with, the young and en- 
terprising artist, and he numbeied among his 
fnends Scott, Wilson, Lochhart, and other dis- 
tinguished literati of the day in Edinburgh, which 
city he 1esolved to make his future residence His 
first efforts, after his return, were directed to em- 
bodving on the canvass, some of those romantic 
and striking scenes which had been suggested by 
his travels and adventures in the strange countries 
he had visited IJiis ‘Circassian Captives,’ a 
work full of novel and original matter, character, 
and expression, and remaikable foi the complete- 
ness of its design, and the masterly arrangement of 
ita parts, was exhibited at Somersct House, Lon- 


way, recruited his nearly empty puise, he pro- | don, m 1815, and immediately made Ins name 
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generally known To this great picture ancceeded 
‘Tartar Banditu ,’ ‘ Haslan Gheray crossing the 
Kuban,’ ‘A Jewish Wedding in Poland,’ and 
‘Prisoners Conveyed to Siberia by Cossacks,’ 


om 


which, with many others, he bionght together, and 
exhibited wn Edinburgh, along with the armour and 
costumes he had collected in histravels The exlu- 
bition proved highly attractive, and the artist rose 
higher in the cstination of his countrymen His 
picture of ‘The Circassians’ wag purchased by 
Sn Walter Scott, John Wilson, the poet, his bro- 
ther, James, the naturalist, Lockhart, and a num- 
ber of the artist’s other friends, and it was resolved 
to raffe it in Edinburgh = Ina letter to the Duke 
of Buccleuch, dated 15th April, 1819, Sir Walter 
Scott, who took a great intercst in Allan, thus 
gives an account of the circumstance, and of the 
artist himself ,— A hundred persons subscribed 
ten guineas apiece to raffle for his fine picture of 
the Cueassian clef selling slaves to the Turkish 
pacha—a bewitiful and lyghly poetical picture 
There was another small pictine added by way of 
second prize and, what is Cutous cnough, the 
only two peers on the hist, Lord Wemyss and 
Lod Fife, both got prizes 
eketch, which T shall take to town with me when 


Allan has made a 


T can go, in hopes Lord Stafford, of some other 
picture-buyer, mav fancy tt, and order a picture 
rhe subject ts the minder of Archbishop Sharpe 
on Magus Moon, prodigiously well treated — [he 
aivage forocity of the assassins, crowding on one 
another to stuke at the old prolate on his knees, 
contiasted with the old man’s figme, and that of 
Ines daughter endeavouring to mterpose for his pro- 
tection, and withheld by a ruffian of milder mood 
than lua fellows—the dogged, fanatical severity of 
Rathillet’s countenance, who remamed on horse- 
back, witnesang, with stern fanaticism, the mur- 
der he did not choose to be active in, lest it should 
be aud that he struck out of puvate revenge—ae 
all amazingly well combined " The picture which 
Allan executed from the sketch have described by 
Sir Walter Scott, was woithy of his genus It 
was afterwards engaved, and is well known 
The painting itself is in the possession of Mr 
Lockhait, of Milton-Lockhhait Sn Walter add- 
ed —** Const ible (the eminent publisher) has of- 
fered ALan three hiundied pounds to make sketches 
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for an edition of the ‘Tales of my Landlord,’ and 
other novels of that cycle, and says he will give 
him the same sum next year, so, from being 
pinched enough, this very deserving artist sud- 
denly finds himself at his ease He was long at 
Odessa with the Duke of Richelieu, and is a very 
entertaiming person ” 

During the visit of the Giand Duke Nicholas, 
afterwaids Czar of Russia, to Edinburgh, about 
this time, he purchased several of Allan’s pictures, 
one, the ‘Sibenan Exiles,’ and another, ‘ Haslan 
Cheray,’ both aheady mentioned Allan's works 
were now readily bought Huis most affecting pic- 
tui, ‘The Press-Gang,’ was purchased by Mi: 
Honocks of Tillyheeran, tis ‘ Knox admonishing 
Mary, Queen of Scots’ a work full of character, by 
M: Tiotte: of Ballendean , and his ‘ Death of the 
Regent Moray,’ by the then duke of Bedford A 
serious malady im his eyes which was a source of 
suffering for several years caused a cessation fiom 
Ul professional labours A change of climate being 
advised by lis physician, he went to Italy, and 
after spending a winter at Rome, he proceeded to 
Naples, and thence mide a journey to Constanti- 
nople He afterwards, with restored health, vinit- 
ed Morocco, Greece, Spam, and the wild range of 
country fiom Gibraltar to Persia, and trom Persit 
to the Baltic, for the pu pose of studving the scen- 
ery and manners of the vanous nations thiough 
These he faithfully embodied 
on tis Cinvass, and among his greatest pictures in 


Which he passed 


this style may be notued ‘The Discovers of the 
Cup in the Sack of Benjamin,’ §'The Polish C ip- 
tives,’ ‘The Slave Market at Constantinoplh,’ 
which was purchased by Alexander Till, ksq, 
‘Tatar Banditti Dividing their 
Spoil,’ ‘The Mooush Love-Letter,’ ‘ Byron m 


piint-publishes 


the Fisherman’s Hut, afte: Swimming the Helles- 
pont,’ which was bought by his frend Robert 
Nasmvth Esq , who was also the purchaser of bis 
whole-length ¢ ibmet portraits of ‘Scott and Burns ’ 
The eastern pieces named weie executed after his 
retuun to Edinburgh, with numerous others, de- 
scuiptive of oneutal scenery, persons, and man- 
nets The history of his own land also furmshed 
him with subjects for his pow erful and graphic pen- 
Besides ‘The Murder of Archbishop Sharpe, 
and ‘ The Death of the Regent Moray,’ he devoted 
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his genius to many other scenes illustiative of our 
Scottish annals, so fruitful m remaikable and 
striking events. His painting of Mary and Rizzio 
is One of the best of these historic pictures 

In his famous picture of ‘The Ettrick Shep- 
heid’s Ffouse-heating,’ executed in 1819, he intio- 
duced a portrait of his frend Sir Walter Scott, 
who had always a great regard for him His 
figure of ‘The Author of Waveiley m his Study,’ 
done shortly before Sir Walte1’s Qeath, 1s consid- 
ered one of his most successful efforts in this de- 
partment of art He also finished an admirable 
paimting of Su Walter’s eldest son, when cornet 
of dragoons, holding his horse, which hangs over 
the mantelpiece of the great library at Abbotsford 
He was there dung the last melancholy scenes of 
Scott’s life M1 Lockhart says, ‘‘ Perceiving, to- 
waids the close of August 1832, that the end was 
near, and thmking it very likely that Abbotsford 
might soon undergo many changes, and myself, at 





all events, never see it agam, I felt a desire to 
have some image preseived of the mtenor apait- 
ments as acuped by their founder, and invited 
from Edinburgh, for that purpose, Sir Walter's 
dear friend, William Allan, whose presence, I well 
knew, would, even unde: the cncumstances of that 
time, be nowise tioublesome to any of the family, 
Mr Allan will- 
ingly complied, and executed a series of beautiful | 


but the contrary in all respects 
drawings He also shared our watchings, and 
witnessed all but the last moments ” 

In 1884 he visited Spain, with the object of col- | 
lecting fiesh materials for the subjects of hus art | 
He sailed for. Cadiz and Gibraltar, proceedcd into | 
West Barbaiy, and crossing again into Spain, tia- 
velled ove: the greater part of Andalusia, mtend- 
ing to go on to Madnid, but was recalled to Scot- 
land, by news from home 

In 1885 Mr Allan was elected a member of the 
Royal Academy, and in 1838 he was chosen pre- 
sident of the Royal Scottish Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, on the death and im 


Tn 1841, on the death of Sir David Wilkie, he was 
appointed her Mayesty’s limner foi Scotland, and 
in the followmg year he was knighted He was 
an honorary member of the Academies of New 
Yok and Philadelphia 
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Having long intended to paint a picture of the 
Battle of Waterloo, he several times visited France 
and Belgium to make sketches of the memorable 
field, and to collect the requisite materials for his 
purpose The view he chose was from the Fiench 
side, Napoleon and his staff being the foreground 
ficures This pictuwie was, in 1848, exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, London, and purchased by 
the Duke of Wellingtou, wao expiessed his high 
satisfaction at the truthfulness of the arrangement 
Tle was subsequently m- 
duced, by the success of the first, to paint another 
ereat picture of Wateiloo, fiom the British side, 


and detail in tis work 


with the view of entering the lists of the West 
minster Hall competition of 1816 This prece also 
gained the approbation of the Duke of Wellington, 
and was much praised by the public, out though 
voted for by W Etty, R A, one of the best judges 
in the committee, as woithy of pubhe reward, it 
was not judged deserving of a prize 

In 1844 Allan revisited Russia, and had an op- 
poitunity of agam scemg his ealv patron, the 
Emperor Nicholas While there he painted a 
picture of ‘Peter the Gieat teachmg his subjects 
the ait of shipbuilding,’ which is now im the winter 
palace of St Pete:sbu gh 

After his retuin to his native citv, he continied 
his professional libouis, with the enthusiasm that 
ever marked his character His last ene pies were 
expended on a national piece, and one commemor- 
ative of the most remarkable event m the tuistotys 
of Scotland’s mdependence, namely, ‘The Rattle 
of Bannockbuin,’ on the same extensive seale ag 
his latter putue of Watelloo On this picture 
he worked with as much diligence as his weak- 
ened condition would adnut, for alzeady bis last 
ness was upon him So eager was he to com- 
plete the work in time for the ensumng oxhibition 
of the Royal Academy, that, 1t is stated, he had 
his bed carried into Ins painting room that he 
might sleep near his work =When the penal at 
length fell from bis hand he was too tar gone in 
Ulness to be removed, and he died in his painting 
He was never 
maincd, his mece having kept house for him 

Sir Wilham died at his residence, 72 Great 
King Stiect, Edinburgh, on the 28d February, 
1850, in the 69th year of his age Ee had for 


100m, 1n front of his latest picture 
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many years been attlicted with chronic disease of 
the windwipe, and had latterly become much en- 
feebled His genius as an artist was of the highest 
order, and he possessed singularly unassuming 
Manners and an amiable disposition As an im- 
stauce of his kindly feeling, it may be stated that 
on a few of the scholars of M1 Joln Robertson, 
the first teacher m Gillcspie’s hospital, Edinburgh, 
who had becn educated in that institution under 
his charge, wishing to have the portrait taken of 
their old master, two of them waited on Su Wil- 
ham Allan to ascertaim if his engagements would 
permit him to do it, and on what terms, when, 
appreciating then motives, he at once generously 
agiecd to paint Mi Robertson’s poitiait without 
remuneration, and it 18 now in the hall of the 
hospital Su William was much esteemed, not 
only by his orothe: artists, but by an extensive 
circle of friends A putue of ngs commemora- 
tive of the Ettiick Shephe:d’s biuthday, at Togg's 
house at Altrive, after a day’s sport in trouting 
and rambliaig on the mountains, Contains nineteen 
portraits of the Shepherd’s intimate friends and 
lis own, m rural costumes, among whom, besides 
Hogg and hnnself, ae Sin Walt Scott, his son- 
in-law John Gibson Lockhart, the two Ballan- 
tvnes, James and John, Professor Wilson and his 
brother James, Captain ‘Thomas Hamilton, au- 
thor of *Cyml Thornton ,’ Alexander Nasimvth, 
the celebrated landscape painter, David Bray dyes 
Constable the publisher, James Russell, the co- 
median, and James Bruce, pipa to Sir Walter 
Scott, a list of numes calculated to make the 
painting interesting, although uot among the most 
Tt 18 now 
the property of Mrs Gott of Armsly House 

Su William Allan was for a long pemod the 


finished of the artist’s performances 


only resident historical pamter of his countis, 
and for seventeen venis master of the Trustees’ 
academy, at Edinburgh, where he and Walk 
fist began then career His excellence as a 
painter consisted m= his dramatic powe: of por- 
traying a story, and his general shill in com- 
position, rather than im character o: im colour 
He wall be remembered in the history of Scottish 
art by the impulse which he gave to historical 
composition, while his name will always be en- 


Aenied to the admncas of Sun Walter Seatt bs the 
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strong partiality which the latte: evinced on all 
occasions for his friend * Wille Allan” With 
the office of limner to the queen for Scotland, 
which Allan received in 1842, the honour of 
knighthood 18 always conveyed toits holder A 
small salary also accompanies it The office was 
revived by George the Fourth, and given to Sir 
Henry Raeburn, and at Raeburn's death it was 
conferred on Sir David Wilkie, who was succeeded 
by Sir Wilham Allan At the death of the latter, 
Su James Watson Goidon, R A, president and 
trustee of the Royal Scottish Academy, was 
appointed in his place <A  portiait of Sn 
Wilham Allan 13 given sepxrately Besides 
Wilkie, John Burnet the engraver, Alexander 
Fraser the pamter, and othe:s eminent in ait, were 
his fellow students at the ‘liustees’ Academy, 
Edinburgh When he fist went to London, Opie, 
the Cornish pater, was then at the height of his 
1eputation, and in the first picture which Allan 
sent to the Royal Academy, he imitated Opie’s 
atvle, so far as colour went, with something hke 
eeivility This picture, called ‘A Gipsy and 
Axs,’ was exhibited in 1805 Has ‘ Russian Pea- 
sants Keeping Holiday ’ was exlibited im 1809 
Besides the pictures above mentioned, he also 
punted the following —‘ Cncassian Prince on 
HIorseback selling two boys of his own nation to a 
Coxsack chet of the Black Sea,’ * Cucassian 
Chief selling to a Turkish Pusha Captives of a 
naghbounng tube taken in war,’ ‘The parting 
between Prince Chules Stuart and Flora Mae- 
donald at Portice,’ and ‘Jeane Deans’ first inter- 
Vicw with her father afte: he: sctumn from London ’ 


AlLARDICF, surname of, see BARCLAY-AI I ARDICE. 

ALPIN, king of the Dalriadic Scots, 1¢1gned 
contemporary with his cousin, Dinst EX , king of 
the Picts 
son of Achaius, 0: Loganan, that 1s, m the Celtic, 
Lochy-annwune (the porsonous), but Pinkerton 
thinks that the name of his father 13 lost beyond 


He is usually said to have been the 


il recovery, and, mdeed, the history of the coun- 
try ata period so remote 1s so enveloped im dath- 
ness as to be considered in many respects fabu- 


lous He succeeded his biothe:, Dungal the Brown, 
in 834 = His kingdom compichended the moun- 


tamous courtry of Argvleshire, as far as the mouth 
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of the Clyde, but, anxious to extend his territo- 
ries, he sailed from Kintyre, and landed in the 
bay of Ayr, with a powerful force After laying 
waste the district between the rivers Ayr and 
Doon, following the course of these 1ivers, he 
penetrated to the ridge which separates Kyle from 
Galloway, destiuction for a time marking his pro- 
gress He soon, however, received a check The 
cluefs, recovered fiom their first alarm, and thirst- 
ing for revenge, collected their fullowers, and com- 
ing up with the invading army, in the pansh of 
Dalmellington, mm Ayrshue, a furious conflict en- 
sued, when Alpin was numbered among the slain 
This event happened about 837 The battle was 
fought near the site of Lanht castle, which de- 
rived its name from the stone of Alpin, a grave- 
stone known and i1ecognised neaily four centuries 
after this last of the Daliad kings had been slain 
on the spot 
stone, and there aie still the remains of an old 
castle in the paush of Dalmellington, at a place 
called Laicht, which was demolished by the pro- 
prietor in 1771, to enclose some giound Two 
farms in the parish are still called Over and Ne- 
ther Laicht, and several cairns are found which 
indicate the scene of the battle It 1s also te- 
maikable that the foundation charte: of the town 
of Ayi, gianted by Walliam the Lion in 1197, 
when describing the limits of its exclusive trade, 


The word larcht signifies a grave or 


names Laicht Alpin, the stone o: grave of Alpin, 
Alpin 
left two sons, Kenneth MacAlpm, unde whom 
the Scots and Southern Picts wee united, and 
Donald II, who succeeded Kenneth 


as one of its distinguishing boundaries 


Alpin’s at- 
tempt to extend his terttories appears, Says Skene, 
trom the register of St Andrews, to have been 
confined to Galloway, the province of which in 
those days comprehended Ayislhiue, and belonged 
to the Southein Picts, and 1t 18 said by that chom- 
cle, that it was his conquest of that territory which 
transfered the hingdom of the Picts to the Scots 
The latter event 1s called the Scottish Conquest 
Kenneth his son apparently fought but one battle, 
and that, according to the same chronicle, at Fou - 
teviot, m the very heart of the teriitory of the 
Southein Picts [Skene’s History of the Highland- 
ers, vol 1 p 65] Tins Alpi 1s not to be con- 
founded with another Alpin o: Lipin, who was 
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king of the Picts, and who reigned from'775 to 779 
— Chalmers’ Caledoma —Ritson's Annals, vol 11 
ALSTON, Cuaarirs, an emment physician and 
lecturer on botany, was born m Lanarkshire in 
1683, and fist studied at the university of Glas- 
gow While a student there, he had the good 
fortune to be taken unde: the patronage of the 
duchess of Hamilton, and spent his early years at 
Hamilton pilace By the assistance of he: grace 
he was enabled to accomplish the design of devot- 
ing himself to the medical profession, and in the 
year 1716 he went, with the celebrated Di Alex- 
ander Mono, to Leyden, where, afte: studying 
fo. three yeas under the celebrated Boeihaave, 
he took his degiee of MD On his return he 
commenced practice im Edinbugh, and, by the 
interest of the duke of Hamilton, heutable keeprr 
of Holy100d house, he obtained the sinecure office 
of khing’s botanist He began his lectmes on bo- 
tany in 1720, in the king’s garden at Holyrood 
house, which he euriched by Jaige collections he 
had made in Holland In 1738 he was chosen to 
succeed Professor Preston, m the chan of Botany 
and Mateia Medica umted, m the university of 
Edimburgh, and in conjunction with Di Monro, 
In =Ruthertord, Di Simclair, and Dr Plumme, 
lad the foundation of the Ingh characte: since 
enjoyed by Edinburgh as a school of medical su- 
ence In 1740, for the assistance of his pupils, he 
published an Index of the plants demonstiated to 
them in the Edinbwigh medical garden He con- 
tinued to lectme till his death on the 22d of No- 
vember 1760 «In the fifth volume of the Edin- 
burgh Mcdical Essays he published a short paper 
on the efficacy of the powder of tin in destioying 
or expelling woims from the bowels He was the 
author of several botanical works, the principal of 
which 18 entitled ‘ Tuocamum Botanieum Edinbin- 
gense, 1753 In the same year one of his papers, 
in Which he endcavouied to overtiuin the Linnean 
doctiine of the sexual system of plants, was pub- 
lished in the fist volume of the ‘ Edinburgh Phy- 
sical and Literary Essay»’ He also engaged in a 
controversy with Di Whytt about quicklime, but 
the most valuable of all his works are his ‘Lectures 
on the Materia Medica,’ which appeared in two 
volumes 4to 11 1770, edited by his friend and suc- 


cessor in the professor's chan, D1 John Hope 
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In botany a genus of the Polyandra monogynia 
class and order ig called Alatuma after Dr Alston 
The following s a itt of Di Alston's works 


Index Plantarum in Horto Medsoo Edinburgens Edin 
1740, 8vo 

Index Medicamentorum mmpberum tnples 
12mo 


Dissertations on Quick Time and Lime Water Edin 1752, 


kdin 1752, 


12mo_—- The 2d edition, with additions 1754, Svo 
Fyrorinium Botamcum Edinburgense din 1703, 8s0 
1765, 8vo 


Dissertation on Botany, translated from the Tati by a 
Physician din 1754, 8vo, perhaps a translation of the 
T yrorinsum 

A second Dissertation on Quick Lime and Lime Water 
Pdin 1755, 12:mo 

A third Dissertation on Quick Lime and Lime W iter 
hidin 1757, 8vo 

Lecturis on the Materin Medica, contaimng the Natural 
History of Drugs, thar Virtucs and Doses, also Dircetions 
for the Study of the Matena Mcdica, and an Appendix on 
the Method of Presembng Lond 1770, 2 vols 4to, cdited 
by Dr Hope 

Powder of Tin, an Anthelmentic Medicine 
p 89, 1736 

Dissertation on Opium = Th p 110, 1796 

Case of Extravasated Blood in the Poncardinm 
609 

A Misscrtation on the Sexcs of Plants 
lit p 205, 1754 

Two Letters on Taine and Time Water 
1751, Abr x p 204 
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Arinim, im the peerage of Scotland an extinct barony 
onginally conferred on Robert Kath, the second son of Wil- 
ham fourth earl Manschal, who was commcndator of the 
Cistertian Abbey of Deer in Aberdcenshre, and had the whole 
lands belonging to that monastery erected into a tonporal 
lordslup, with the title of Tord Altri, 29th July 1587 His 
lordship was rolected by King James V1, to go to Denmark 
to negotiate his manage with the princess Anne m 1689, 
but excused himself on account of jus age and infirnnties, 
when his nephew George, fifth earl Mariachal, was ap- 
pointed in his stead = The first Tord Altix 1s supposed to 
have been dead before 1606 He was suceccded by his sad 
nephew, the fifth carl Marschal, the founder of Manschal 
Coll ge, Aberdecn, when the title of Lord Altne merged in 
the superior title, and became extinct on the death of George 
the tenth earl Marischal See MAiiscHaL, earl, and Ay ru, 
surname of 

ALVrs a surname derived from a pansh in Elginshire of 
that name 


ALVES, Rosrrt, & minor poet, was born at 
Elgin in 1745, and studied at Abe:deen, where 
he took his degiees of philosophy in 1766 His 
poetical talents gained him the friendship of Dr 
Beattie and othe: gentlomen of literary tastes He 
afterwards became paish schoolmaster at Desk- 
ford, and in 1778 1emoved to Banff In 1779 he 
went to Edinbingh, where he maintained himeolt 
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by teaching the classics He is said to have left 
Banff on account of a disappointment in love In 
1782 he published a volume of poems, which 
attracted little notice In 1789 appeared another 
of his works, entitled ‘Edinburgh, a poem, in two 
parts, and the Weeping Bard, in sixteen cantos,’ 
which were not without merit Heydied on the 
Ist of January 1794, leavmg a laborious work 
in the press, entitled ‘Sketches of a History of 
Literature,’ which was afterwards published 
[ Campbell's History of Scottish Poetry} The 
works of Alves are 

Poems Edin 1782, 8vo 

Fdinburgh, a Poom, also the Weeping Bard Edin 1789, 


#vo 
Sketches of the History of Literature, contaming Lives and 


| Characters of the most eminent wniters in different Languages, 


ancient and modern, with Cntical Remarks on their works, 
together with several I iterary Fssays, to which 1s prefixed, a 
short hographical account of the Author Edin 1794, 8vo 
Fdin 1795, 8vo 


Banks of Esk, and other Poems Edin 1801, 12mo 





ANC KUM, earl of onc of the tiths of the marquis of Lo 
thin, conferrd in 1638, on Sir Robert Kerr, of Anerum, an 
accomplished poct and courtier, the desc ndant of Sir Andrew 
Kerr of Fcrnilurst, a border chicf who acted a prominent part in 
the reigns of James IV and James V , particularly in resistmg 
the inroads of the knglish The title devolved on Robert fourth 
earl and first marqwus of Lothian, on the death of Charles, 
second carl of Ancrum, and is now by courtesy borne bv the 
eldest son of the marquis of Tothan [See Lorman, mar 
quis of, and Krirr, surname of ] The name of Ancram 1s de - 
rived from Alncromb or Alncrumb, signifying the crook of the 
Ale or Aln, and 1s ex «tly descriptive of the situation of the 
vill ge of Ancrum, which stands on a nsing ground on the 
south side of the Ale, where that stream fetches a curve be- 
fore falling into the Teviot A mdge in the sequestered parish 
of Ancrum in Roxburghshire 1s called [ilhard’s edge, from a 
battle fought there in 1544, on an invasion of the Enghsh 
under Sir Ralph vers and Sir Bnan Latoun, m which a 
young Scottish woman named Lilhard who had followed 
her lover, on seeing him fall, rushed forward, and fighting 
bravely, by her gallantry aided to turn the ngnt mm favour of 
her countrvmen The hcrome was slain m the engagement, 
and an old broken and defaced stone 18 still pointed out to 
inark the spot where she fill It 1s said to have once horne 
the followmg inscription, recast fiom the well-known lmes on 
Sir Thomas Widdnngton in the ballad of Chevy Chase 


“Fair maiden Lyliard lies under this stane, 
Little was her stature, but great was her fame, 
Upon the Fnglish loons she laid many thumps 
And when her lege were cutted off she fought upon her 
stumps.” 


The leaders of the Scotch were the regent carl of Arran ana 
the earl of Angus (See vol u p 46) 


ANCRUM, earl of, see Kerr Str RoBERT 


ANDERSON, a surname meaning literally the son of 
Andrew, but as held by famihes of Lowland ongin, denoting 
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ANDERSON 


more properly a sen of 8t. Andrew, that 1s, a native Scote- 
man, a8 indicated by the Cross of St Andrew, the patron 
saint ot Scotland, in their shield ©The Mid Lothian Andersons, 
to one branch of which belongs the family of the antho~ 
of this work, have for crest a crosalet above the crescent, 
motto, “Gradatim” The crest evidently has reference to 
the crusades 

The Gaelic sept of Anderson are said to be an offshoot of 
the old potent stem of Clan Annas, from which spring the 
Mac Andrews, the Muc Gilandera, and the Gullanderses (Skene, 
vol 1 p 228) ‘Ihe chief of the sept 1s Anderson of Cundacraig, 
Aberdeenshire 


ANDERSON, Apam, author of the largest 
British compilation upon commercial history, was 
born about the year 1692 He left Scotland early 
in life, and obtamed the situation of clerk in the 
South Sea House, London, m which he remamed 
for forty years, and rose to be chief clerk of the 
Stock and New Annuities in that establishment 
Ile retained that post till his death, which hap- 
pened on the 10th January 1765 He was one of 
the trustees for the Settlement of Georgia, and 
also a member of the court of assistants of the 
Scots Corporation in London In 1764, a year 
before his death, was published his elaborate work, 
entitled ‘An Historical and Chronological Deduc- 
tion of the Origin of Commerce, fiom the Earliest 
Accounts to the Present Time , contaiming a His- 
tory of the large Commercial Interests of the 
Buitish Empire,’ &c London, two volumes folio 
An improved edition of this work was subsequent- 
ly published by David M‘Pheison, in fom vol- 
umes Mr Anderson was twice marnied By his 
first wife he had a danghter His second wife 
survived him till 1781 He was her thnd hus- 
band —Chalmers’ Boog Dict 

ANDERSON, ArFxanpDeER, an eminent mathe- 
matician, was born at Aberdeen, nea: the close of 
the sixteenth century Having at an early period 
of his life proceeded to Paris, he settled there as a 
private teacher or professor of mathematics Be- 
tween the years 1612 and 1619 he published van- 
ous tieatises on geometrical and algebraic science 
His pure taste and skill in mathematical imvesti- 
gation pointed him out to the executors of the 
celeb ated geometrician Vieta, Master of Requests 
at Paiis, who died in 1603, as the fittest person 
to 1evise and publish his valuable MSS , which he 
did with learned comments, and neat demonstia- 
tions of propositions left impeifect He subse- 
quently produced a specimen of the application of 
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and classic elegance His works are now scarce 
They consist of six thin quarto volumes, including 
the edition of the woiks of Vieta The date of 
his death, as of his birth, has not been ascertained 
[Hutton’s Mathematwal Dichonary | The follow- 
ing 1s a list of his woiks 


Supplementum Apollonn Redivivi, sive Analysis Prob- 
lematis ad Apollonn Doctrinam desiderati, 4 Marino Ghe- 
taldo rehcts Huic subnexa est, variorum problematum 
practice Paris, 1612, 4to 

Aitidroyia, pro Zetetico Apolloniam Problematis a se jam 
pridem edito m Supplemento Apollonn Redivin, &c Pans, 
1615, 4to 

Francisc: Vietm de Equationum Recogmitione et Emenda- 
tione Lractatus dug Pans, 1615, 4to 

Vindiuw Archimedis, sive klenchus Cyclometnia Laus- 
bergn = Paris, 1616 

Diacnsis Animadversionis in Franc Vietam a Clem Cy- 
riaco Paris, 1617 

kxorcitationum Mathematicarum Decas prima 
1619 


Paris, 


ANDERSON, Davip, of Finshaugh, a citizen 
and merchant of Aberdeen, the brother, or, ag 
another account says, the cousin of the preceding, 
and uncle of George Jamesone the Scottish Van- 
dyke, had hkewise a stiong turn fo. mathematics 
and mechanics, and fiom his being able to appls 
his knowledge to so many practical and usetul 
pu poses, he was populaily known at Abeideen by 
the familiar name of Davie Do-a’-things He re- 
moved a large 10ch which obstructed the entiance 
to Aberdeen harbour Tle left thiee daughters, 
yet **his widow,” we are informed by Mi David 
Laiug, i the information supphed to Allan Cun- 
ningham for his Memoir of Jamesone the painte1, 
‘“was rich enough and generous enough to found 
and endow an hospital in Abeideen tor the main- 
tenance and education of ten poor orphans.” One . 
of his daughters was mained to tne Rev John 
Gregory, muniste: of Diumoak, and their son was 
the celebated James Gregoiy, invento: of the re- 
flicting telesuope Fiom hei 1s supposed to have 
been derived that taste for mathematical science 
which afterwards distinguished the Gregorys <A 
poitiait of him by his nephew, the celebiated 
painter above refered to, is still extant in Abet- 
deen 

ANDERSON, ANpReEw, a printer at Edin- 
buigh, who, in the reign of Charles IT , obtained 
a patent for printing everything in Scotland for 41 
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years, thus monopolizing the whole trade to him- 
self—a thing that would not be tolerated in our 
more enlightened days He was the son of George 
Anderson, who, in 1638, introduced the art of 
letter-press printing into Glasgow, having been 
invited fiom Edmburgh by the magistiates for that 
purpose, and it appears fiom the counail 1ecords 
of the former city that he was to be allowed £100 
for the liquidation of his expenses, “in transport- 
ing of his gear to that buigh,” and 1n full of his 
bygone salaries from Whitsunday 1638 till Mar- 
tinmas 1639 Hus son Andrew succeeded him m 
Glasgow, but afterwards removed to Edinburgh, 
and was made king’s piinte: for Scotland, in 1671 
For many years after this period the ait of print- 
ing remained in the very lowest state in Scotland, 
owing manly to the exclusive nature of the 1oyal 
grant to Andeison This privilege was afte:- 
wards restiicted to Bibles and Acts of parliamcnt, 
which continued exclusively im the hands of the 
king’s printers for Scotland, till 1839, when the 
license was thown open, under certain condi- 
tions and restrictions, to the printing trade gen- 
erally 

ANDERSON, Anprew, leutenant-gcneral in 
the East India Company's service, founder of an 
Institution at Elgin for the support of old age and 
the education of youth, was the son of a private 
soldier and a poo half-witted woman of the name 
of Marjory Gilzean, belonging to the town of Il- 
gin, to whom he was privately mamied Andiew, 
who was born about the year 1746, was brought 
up by his mothe: in a state of great misery, m 
what had been the saciisty of Elgm cathedal, 


. Where she led a wietched and lonely life, support- 


ed by chaity, he: imfant’s bed being a hollow 
sculptured stone, which had formerly been used as 
afont Ile was educated at the grammar school 
of that town as a panpel, doing all the drudgery 
of the school m return for his education After- 
wards he was bonnd apprentice to his father's 
brothel, a stay maker in the adjoming parish of St 
Andrews Lhanbryd, whose harsh tiecatment in- 
duced him, while yet very young, to 1un away 
from home Having contiived to reach London, 
he was taken in by a tailor, who afterwards em- 
ployed him as his clerk Bemg sent with a smt of 
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service, a countryman of his own, then about to 
proceed to India, that gentleman, pleased with his 
appearance, and satisfying himself that he had 
obtained a good education, advised him to enlist 
in his regiment, and offered to take him as his 
servaut Anderson accordingly went out as a 
drummer, and from his steadiness and good con- 
duct, and singular facility in the acqmrement of 
languages, soon obtained promotion He had 
early made himself master of the Hindostanee, 
and was frequently employed as interpreter Hus 
conduct at the taking of Seringapatam, in 1799 
was honourably noticed at the time in the public 
papers Having amassed a large fortune, he ulti- 
mately retired with the rank of heutenant-genera) 
in the Bombay almy In 1811 he returned to 
Elgin, and 1esided for several summers there, or 
in the neighbow hood, passing the winter in Lon- 
don, where, on the 23d Novembe: 1815, he exe- 
cuted a trust-disposition and deed of settlement, 
assigning his whole property, after the pay ment 
of a few minor legacies, for the purposes of found- 
ing and endowing an Hoapital, a School of Indus- 
try, and a Fiee School at Elgin, to be called the 
Elgin Institution for the support of old age and 
education of youth He died in London on the 
16th of December 1824 

The funds left by Gencral Anderson amounted 
to £70,000, and the Elgin Institution, which stands 
at the east end of Elgin, was founded in 1832, 
for the mamtenance of aged men and women, and 
the maintenance and education of poor o1 oi phan 
boys and gnls ‘The philanthropic and splendid 
monument which he may be said to have thus 
raised to his own memory is a beautiful and ap- 
propriate piece of architecture Built of native 
sandstone, it 1s a quadrangular stiuctue of two 
stories, surmounted by a cuculai tower and dome 
The institution for the childien contains a school 
of industry The childicn are apprenticed also ta 
some trade o1 useful occupation The house gov- 
ernor and teacher of the school of industry has a 
salary of £55 per annum, with board and lodging 
in the institution A public school, on the Lan- 
casterian system, 1s attached to the institution ag 
a free school, foi the education of male and female 
children whose parents, though in narrow circum- 
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ANDERSON, James, the author of the ‘ Di- 
plomata Scotis,’ was the son of the Rev Patrick 
Anderson, one of the persecuted presbyterian min- 
isters, who at the Restoration was ejected fiom his 
living and afterwards suffered imprisonment in the 
Bass, and was born at Edinburgh, August 5, 1662, 
and graduated at the university there It appears 
from the registers of the university of Edinbm gh 
that he was a student under Mi William Paterson, 
the professor of philosophy in 1667, and took his 
degree in the class of Mr James Wishart, on the 
27th of May 1680 Having chosen the law for his 
profession, he served an apprenticeship with Sir 
Hugh Paterson of Bannockbuin, wiiter to the sig- 
net, and on the 6th of June 1691 he was admitted 
a member of that society In 1704, an English 
lawyer, of the name of Atwood, having published a 
pamphlet claiming for England a direct superioiity 
over Scotland, Mr Anderson was led to publish 
an ‘ Historical Essay, showing that the Crown and 
Kingdom of Scotland 15 impe1ial and independent,’ 
which appeared in 1705 This work procured for 
him not only a 1eward, but the thanks of the Scot- 
tish patlinment, which o1dered Atwood's pamphlet 
xs well as the Histoi1a Anglo-Scotica of Drake, to be 
buint by the common hangman Having projected 
a series of engravings of fac-similes of the charters 
and seals, medals and coins, of the Scottish mon- 
aichs from the earliest times, in November 1706, 
he obtained fiom the Scottish parliament a vote of 
thiee hundred pounds steiling towards this object 
By this aid he was enabled to make great progress 
in his arduous work, but before March 1707 he 
had not only expended this sum, but five hundred 
and ninety pounds sterling of his own on the un- 
dertaking, and was forced again to apply to par- 
lament, now about to expire <A committee re- 
ported the facts, and the pailament, while they 
approved of his conduct, voted him an additional 
grant of one thousand and fifty pounds sterling , 
and recommended him to the queen ‘as a person 
meriting her gracious favour’ One of the last 
acts of the union parliament was ‘a recommenda- 
tion in favour of Mr James Anderson’ This in- 
duced him to remove to London, to superintend 
the progress of the work, though the money .8 paid 
never to have been paid Jn June 1715 he was 
Appointed postmaster-general for Scotland, a situ- 
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ation which he held only for two years, having 
been superseded on the 29th of November 1717, 
for some cause which does not appear, by Su 
John Inglis of Cramond When he lost this ap- 
pomtment he issued proposals for publishing his 
‘Diplomata’ The following advertisement ap- 
peared in Watson's Scots Courant of the 25th of 
February 1718 ‘Proposals bemg printed for 
publishing a book, which wu! consist of above one 
hundred copperplates, containing the ancient char- 
ters and seals of the kings of Scotland, and the 
alphabets and abbieviations made use of in an- 
cient writings, collected pursuant to an order of 
the parliament of Scotland, by Mr Anderson, 
writer to the signet any who encourage that 
book may have copies of the proposals at Mr An- 
deison’s house above the general post office, Edin- 
burgh, and may also see specimens of the work at 
any time between the hows of two and five in the 
afternoon " In 1727 appeared the fust and second 
volumes of his ‘ Collections relatimg to the History 
of Mary Queen of Scotland,’ to which he soon 
after added two more volumes, 4to This wok 
was intended as a counter publication to Jebb’s 
Vita et Rebus Gestis Marnie Scotorum Regine, 
published at London, in 1725, in two folio vol- 
umes, which 1epiesented Mary and her cause m 
a favourable light In preparing lus work on 
Queen Mary, Mr Andeison, through the influence 
of the Duke of Devonshiue, obtamed admission 
to the state paper office, ‘‘ whence,” says Chal- 
mers, ‘‘he drew some documents that lost their 
efficacy fiom suspicions of his candour ” Mi Chal- 
meis, in his life of Ruddiman, makes the following 
very just remark ‘That such an antiquary as 
Andeison 1s represented to have been should enti- 
tle Mary, queen of Scotland, 15 astonishing, when 
the charte:s and seals of his own D:plomata would 
have shown him that she was Scutorum Regina, 
as her piedecessors had been Scotorum Reges 
Ruddiman, with his usual acuteness, remarks, 
‘That it 18 a sure indication of forgery when an 
old charter speaks of the king as Scohe Rer'” 
[Chalmers’ Ruddiman, p 156, note, ed 1794] An- 
derson was one of a society of the critics of Edin- 
burgh, which was formed for publishing a correct 
edition of Buchanan’s works, with the declared 
aim of vindicating ‘that incomparably learned 
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and pious author from the calummies of Mr Tho- 
mas Ruddiman.” It does not appear that they 
ever carried their design into execution, farther. 
than preparing a series of ‘“‘ Notts” upon the an- 
notations of Ruddiman, which are still m manu- 
seript He died at London of an apoplectic stroke, 
on the 2d of April 1728, at the age of sixty-six, 
leaving unfinished his great work, on which he had 
been engaged for so many years He had maried 
m his youth a daughter of John Ells of Elliston, 
an advocate in Edinburgh, by whom he had sev- 
eral sons, who survived him, and a daughter Mar- 
gaict who married George Crawford, the autho 
of the Peerage One of his sons, Patrick Ander- 
son, was comptroller of the stamps at Edinburgh 
In his latter years, Anderson found himself m em- 
barrassed cirgumstances, from the poverty which 
had giadually follen upon him fiom his il-diected 
projects, ansing from his want of prudence and over 
sanguine temperament In his distress he pledged 
his ancient charters and his copperplates to Tho- 
mas Paterson of Conduit Street, London, a fiend 
who had pationized his labours and relieved his 
necessities In 1729 the plates were suld by auc- 
tion, and brought £530 = It was at the request of 
M: Paterson that Ruddiman was induced to finish 
what Anderson with less erudition and diligence 
had begun Atlast in 1739, cleven years after his 
death, the work was published in one volume folio, 
under the title of ‘Selectus Diplomatum et Nu- 
nuamatum Scotis Thesawns,’ with an elaborate 
preface by Thomas Ruddiman It was printed, 
in one large folio volume, by Thomas and Walter 
Ruaddiman, for Thomas Paterson in Conduit 
Street, Andicw Millar in the Strand, London, and 
Gawin Hamilton at Edinbui gh 
The following 18 a list of Andeison’s works 


An Histoncal Essay, showing that the Crown of Scotland 
is Imperial and Independent, m answer to Mr Atwood 
Fdin 1705, 8\o0 

Collections relating to the History of Marv Queen of Scot- 
land Edin 1727-28, 4 vols 4to 

Selectus Diplomatum et Numismatum Scotie Thesaurus 
de Mandato Pashamenti mm subpiciuntur ad facihorum Ret 
Antiquarias cogmtionem Characteres et Abbreviature, im 
duas partes distnbutus 1 Syllogen complectuntur veterum 
uiplomatum, sive Chartarum regum et procerum Scotia, una 
vum eorum Sighs, a Duncano IT ad Jacobum! 1 ab anno 
1094 ad 1412 2 Continet Numismata tum aurea quam ar- 
gentea singulorum Scotia regum ab Alexandro I ad supra 
dictam regnorum conhtionem perpetua seme deducta Que 
upen conummando deerant supplevit et prefatione, Tabu- 
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laram exphcatione, alusque Appendicibus, rem Scotue diplo 
maticam nummanam, et genealogicam haud parum illustran 

t'onibus, auxit et locupletavit Thomas Ruddimanus. Edin 
1789, fol This splendid work 1s ennched with fac-simules of 
charters, &c. beautifully engraved by Sturt. The onginal 
price was 4 guineas common paper, and 6 fine Mr Ruddi- 
man's Introduction was afterwards translated, and published 
by itself Edin 1773,12mo It 18 a work of extreme ranty, 
and great value In the fifth division it exinbits the char- 
acters and abbreviations used in ancient MSS 


ANDERSON, James, DD, the brother of 
Adam Anderson, author of the Commercial His- 
tory, whose life is given at page 128, was born at 
Aberdeen, and having gone to London in 1710, 
was for many years minister of the Scotch church, 
mn Swallow street, Piccadilly In 1784 he removed 
to another chapel in Leicester Fields, and died 
May 23, 1739 ‘tle wrote a treatise on ‘The 
Constitutions of the Free Masons,’ and an elabo- 
tate folio volume, entitled ‘Royal Genealogies, 01 
the Genealogical Tables of Emperors, Kings, and 
Princes, fiom Adam to these Times,’ London 17382 

ANDERSON, James, LL.D, an eminent wie 
ter, the son of a farmer, was born at Hermiston 
near Edinburgh, in 1789 His ancestors were 
farmers, and for many generations had occupied 
the same land His paents died when he was 
very young, and at the age of fifteen he entered 
upon the management of the farm which they had 
possessed = Early perceiving the great advantage 
of a scientific acquaintance with agriculture, he 
attended the chemistry class of Dr Cullen, in the 
university of Edinburgh, studying at the same 
time several collateral branches of science He 
adopted a number of improvements on his faim, 
and was among the fist to use the small twc 
horse plough on its introduction into Scotland = In 
the midst of lis agricultural labours, so great was 
his desne for knowledge and so unweanied his 
application, that he contrived to acquue a consid- 
erable stock of general information In 1771, 
under the signature of Agricola, he contributed to 
Ruddiman’s Edinburgh Weekly Magazine a series 
of ‘Essays on Planting,’ which in 1777 were col- 
lected into a volume In 1773 he furmshed the 
article Monsoon to the first edition of the Encycio- 
pedia Biitannica, m which he predicted the fail- 
ure of Captain Cook's first expedition in search of 
a southern polar continent In 1776 appeared his 
Essay on Chimneys 
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Previous to the year 1777, Mr Anderson had 
removed to a large uncultivated farm of 1,800 acres, 
named Monkhill, which he rented m Aberdeen- 
shire, and which, oy his skill and care, he brought 
into excellent condition In that year appeared 
‘Observations on the Means of Exciting a Spirit 
of National Indfstry,’ with regard to agriculture, 
commerce, manufactures, and fisheries, and, be- 
sides his Essays on Planting, various pamphlets on 
agricultural subjects, which raised his reputation 
very Ingh as a practical agriculturist In 1780, the 
university of Aberdeen conferred on him the degree 
of LL He had married in 1768, Miss Seton 
of Mounie, ty whom he had thirteen children, 
and with the twofold object of educating his 
family, and enjoying literary society, in 1788 
he went to reside in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh His place of residence was situated within 
the parish of Leith, and when the magistrates and 
heritors attempted to Jevy an assessment upon 
householders for the mamtenance of the poor, he 
brought the measuie before the court of session, 
and succeeded in persuading the judges that the 
laws of Scotland did not authorise the establish- 
meut of a poor’siate He considered himself as 
having rendered an essential service to his country, 
by his resistance in this case, and several editions 
of hig papers during the process, though never 
published, were piinted for the use of Ins friends 
Having, in a tract privately circulated, projected 
the establishment of the Noith British Fisheries, 
ne was requested by the Lords of the Treasury in 
1784 to survey the westein coast of Scotland, and 
in 1785 he published the result of his inquiries, 
under the title of ‘An Account of the present state 
of the Hebrides and Western Coast of Scotland, 
being the Substance of a Report to the Lords of 
the Treasury’ In the Report of a committee 
appointed May 11, 1785, to inquire into the state 
of the British fisheries, very honourable mention 
ig made of his labours On the 22d December 
1790 he commenced a weekly publication of a 
hterary and scientific nature, called ‘The Bee,’ 
which continued till the Ist January 1794 He 
wrote a great part of the work himself, and be- 
sides many of the principal papers without signa- 
ture, all those which were signed Senex, Alcibi- 


ades, and Timothy Hairbrain, were from his pen 
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When the Board of agriculture applied to par- 
liament for a reward to Mr Elkington, on account 
of his mode of draming by boring, Dr Anderson 
addressed several letters to the president of that 
Board These letters were published, and though 
the language he used in them was considered as 
lather intemperate, yet it afterwards appeared that 
his assertions were well founded, and that Elking- 
ton’s plan contained nothing but what had been 
fully explamed by Dr Anderson more than twenty 
years before in his Agricultural Essays About 
this time, also, he read an Essay on Moas before 
the Royal Socety of Edinbuigh, which was soon 
after published , In it he first advanced the very 
singular idea that moss, contrary to the mode of 
all other plants, vegetates below, while its upper 
stratum 1s undeigomg putrefaction by exposme to 
the aur 

About the year 1797 he 1emoved with his family 
to London, and fo several years wiote the agni- 
cultural articles in the Monthly Review Fiom 
1799 to 1802 he conducted another journal called 
‘Recreations in Agriculture, Natwal Hhstory, 
Arta, and Miscellaneous Literature,’ which ended 
with the sixth volume Although the work con- 
tains a number of communications fiom others, the 
greater part of it was wiitten by himself It met 
with the greatest encomagement from the public, 
but the inegularity of his printers and booksellers 
caused him to discontinue it The thirty-seventh 
number of his ‘ Recreations’ was his last publica- 
tion in Match 1802 = After this petiod he published 
nothing more, except his coireapondence with 
General Washington and a pamphlet on scarcity, 
but devoted himself almost entirely to the 1elaxa- 
tion of a quiet life, and particulaily to the cultiva- 
tion of his garden at Isleworth, in which he had 
constiucted a model of his patent hothouse, to act 
by the rays of the sun, without the application of 
artificial heat With this he amused himself bv 
making experiments, in oider to ascertam what 
degree of heat and moisture was most salutary to 
different plants As an instance of his unwearied 
attention to every department of rural economy, 
may be mentioned a discovery which he made 
about this time, respecting the most effectual mode 
of exterminating wasps Having observed that 
in the district where he resided these insects were 


very destructive to every species of fruit, he re 
solved to study their natural history He soon 
ascertained, ,by his inquuies and observations, 
that the whole hive, hke that of bees, was propa- 
gated from one female or queen, and that the 
whole race, except a few queens, perished during 
winter, and he naturally concluded that to destroy 
the queens, in the months of May and June, before 
they began to drop their eggs, was the surest way 
of diminishing their number With this view he 
even procured an association to be formed, which 
circulated handbills with directions, and offered a 
reward for every queen wasp that should be 
brought in, within a specified period 

Dr Anderson died at Westham, nea: London, on 
15th October 1808, of a gradual decline Having 
been some time a widower, in 1801 he had married 
a second wife, a lady belonging to Isleworth, who 
survived him, as did also five sons and a daugh- 
te: In his younger days, and while engaged im the 
active pursuits of agriculture, Dr Anderson was 
remarkably handsome in his person, of middle 
stature, and of robust constitution Extiemely 
moderate in his living, the country exercise ani- 
mated his countenance with the glow of health, 
but the overstrained exertion of his mental pow- 
eis afterwaids impaned his strength, ultimately 
wasted his faculties, and biought on premature 
old age He possessed a very independent mind, 
and his manners were agievable and unconsti ain - 
ed = In the rclative duties of a husband and a fa- 
ther, he displayed the greatest prudence and affec- 
tion, and in the social circle he was distinguished 
by his humorous pleasantiy, and abounded in 
anecdote In conversation he entered with zeal 
und spuit into any favouite subject, and his re- 
maikhs were geneially full of interest He was 
among the first of that long list of practical writers 
of which the present century has produced so 
many who dnected the public attention to the 1m- 
provement of agriculture, and there was no agii- 
cultural sulyect of which he tieated without throw- 
ing upon it new light Besides the works men- 
tioned, he wiote also many papers im the periodi- 
cals, and an Account of Ancient Fortifications in 
the Highlands, which was read to the Society of 
Scottish Antiquaies —Siots Mag 1809 —Eadm 
Eency. 
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The following is a list of his works 


A Practical Treatise on Chimneys, containing full direo- 
tions for constructing them in all cases, so as to draw well, 
and for removing Smoke in houses Lond 1776, 12mo 

Free Thoughts on the American Contest Edin 1776, 8vo 

Essays relating to Agriculture and Rural Affwrs, Edin. 
1775, 8vo_ =1777, 8vo Lond. 1796, 8 vols 8vo Fifth edt. 
with additions and corrections Lond 1800, 8 vols. 8vo 

Miscellaneous Thoughts on Planting and Trammng Timber 
Trees, by Agncola. Edin 1777, 8vo 

Observations on the Means of exciting a Spint of National 
Industry, chiefly intended to promote the Agneculture, Com- 
merce, Fisheries, and Manufactures of Scotland. Edin 1777 
4to 

An Inquiry into the Nature of the Corn Laws, with a view 
to the new Corn Bill proposed for Scotland Edm 1777, 8vo. 

An Enquiry into the Causes that have hitherto retarded 
the advancement of Agnculture in Europe, with Hints for 
removing the circumstances that have chiefly obstructed 1te 
progress Edin 1779, 4to 

The Interest of Great Bntain with regard to her Amencan 
Colonies considered 1782, 8vo 

The True Interest of Great Bntam considered, or a Pro- 
posal for establishing the Northern British Fishenes 1783, 
12mo 

An Account of the present State of the Hebrides, and 
Western Coasts of Scotland, with Hints for encouraging the 
Fisheries, and promoting other Improvements in these coun- 
tries, being the Substance of a Report to the Lords of the 
Treasury Edin 1785, 8vo, illustrated with a geographical 
map 

Observations on Slavery, particularly with a view to its 
effects on the British Colomes in the West Indies Man- 
chester, 1789, 4to 

Papers drawn up by hm and Sir John Sinclarr, in reference 
to a Report by a Committee of the Highland Society on Shet- 
land Wool 1790, 8vo 

The Bee, consisting of Essays Philosophical and Miscella- 
neous Edin 1791-94, 6 vols 8vo 

Observations on the Effects of Conl Duty upon the remote 
and thinly peopled coasts of Bntan din 1792, 8vo 

Thoughts on the Privileges and Power of Juries, with Ob- 
servations on the present State of the Country with regard ta 
Credit Edin 1793, 8vo 

Remarxs on the Poor Law in Scotland Fdin 1793, 4to 

A Practical Treatise on Peat Moss, considered as in its 
natural state fitted for affording fuel, or as susceptible of 
being converted into mould, capable of yielding abundant 
crops of useful produce, with full directions for converting and 
cultivating it as a soil Edin 1794, 8.0 

A General View of the Agriculture and Rural Economy ot 
the County of Aberdeen, with Observations on the means of 
its improvement Cluefly drawn up for the Board of Agn- 
culture, in two parts Edin 1794, 8vo 

An Account of the different lands of Sheep found in the 
Russian dommions, and among the ‘lartar Hordes of Asia, by 
Dr Pallas, :lustrated with mx plates, to which are added five 
appendixes, tending to illustrate the natura] and cconomical 
history of sheep, and other domestic animals Edin 1794, 
8vo 

On an Universal Character, in two letters to Edward 
Home, Esq Edin 1795, 8vo 

A Practical Treatise on Draining Bogs and Swampy Grounds, 
with cursory remarks on the onginalty of Elkington's mode 


| of drauning Also disquisitions concernmg the different bre cls 
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of sheep and other domestic animals, being the principal ad- 
ditions made in the fourth edition of lus Essays on Agncul- 
ture Lond. 1794, 1798, 8vo 

Reoreations m Agriculture, Natural History, Arts, and 
Miscellaneous Literature. Lond. 1799-1802, 6 vols. 8vo 

Selections from his Correspondence with General Washing- 
ton, in which the causes of the present scarcity are fully in- 
vestigated, Lond 1800, 8vo 

A Calm Investigation of the Circumstances that have led 
to the present scarcity of Gram mn Bnitain, suggesting the 
means of alleviating that evil, and of preventing the recurrence 
of such a calamity m future. Lond 1801, 8vo 

A Desenption of a patent Hot-house whuch operates chiefly 
by the heat of the Sun, and other subjects, without the aid 
of Flues, or Tan-bark, or Steam, for the purpose of heating 
it, &. Lond 1804, 12mo 

The Antiquity of Woollen Manufactures in England — 
Gents. Mag August 1778, and other papers in that work 

A Disqusition on Wool-bearing Ammals Amencan lians 
iv 149 1799 

On Cast Iron Trans Ed R Soc 1 26 = 1788 

A further Descnption of ancient Fortifications in the North 
of Scotland Archwxol w 87 1782 


ANDERSON, Joun, M A, author of the 
celebrated Defence of Picsbyte1anism, was born 
in the reign of Charles the Second, but the 
piecise year has not been ascertained All that 
is known of his early life 1s, that, after receiving 
a univeisity education, he was for some time the 
preceptor of the celebrated John duke of Argyle 
and Gieenwich, and that he subsequently 1¢e- 
sided for twenty-five years in Edinbuygh, where 
he kept a school Having been educated for the 
church, he was, about the bemnning of the eigh- 
teenth centuis, minister of the paush of Dum- 
barton, and afterwards was tianspoited to Glas- 
The general use of the Enghsh hturgy 
in the Episcopalian congregations, as we Jeam 
fiom Wodiow’s correspondence, war exciting, 
about this period, the utmost alarm in the minds 
of the Presbyterian clirgy and people, and a vio- 
lent controversy on the subject was carried on 
for some time between the mumnisters of the 1ival 
churches Into this controversy Mr Andeison 
entered with much zeal The first of his publica- 
tions known 18 styled ‘A Dialogue between a 
Curat and a Countieyman concerning the Eng. 
lish Service, or Common Piaye: Book of Eng- 
land,’ 4to, printed at Glasgow about 1710 In 
this wo1k, m opposition to the statements in Sage's 
‘Fundamental Charter of Presbytery Examined,’ 
he proved that the liturgy which had been used 
by the first Scottish reformers tor at least seven 
years after the overthrow of popery, was not the 
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English liturgy, but that used by the English 
church at Geneva, since known by the name of 
John Knox's liturgy, or the old Scottish hturgy 
In 1711 appeared a ‘Second Dialogue,’ in which 
he set himself to oppose the sentiments of South, 
Hammond, Beveridge, and Burnet These works 
were followed by ‘A Letter from a Countrey- 
man to a Curat,’ which called forth several an- 
sweis, particulualy one by Robert Caldei, an 
Episcopahan clergyman, the friend of Dr Arch- 
ibald Pitcairn, to which he speedily soplied in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Curat Calder Whipt’ Soon 
after he published ‘A Sermon preached at Ayr, at 
the opening of the Synod, on Apil 1, 1712’ In 
1714 appeared lus famous woik, unde: the title of 
‘A Defence of the Chmch Goveinment, Faith, 
Worship, and Spuit of the Piesbyterians, in 
Answer to a Book entitled “An Apology for 
Mr Thomas Rhind,”’ & ,4to Jn 1717 he 1e- 
ceived a call fiom the congiegation of the Noith- 
West church, Glasgow, but was not settled there 
till 1720, after his case had been before both 
the synod and the Assembly, some of the men- 
bers of his presbytery having objected to his 
removal His colleagues, it seems, had taken 
offence at a letter addiessed by him to Walte 
Stewart of Paidonan, published by him in 1717, 
in which he says, ‘‘I confess I was wide: a great 
temptation of being eager for a settlement in Glas- 
gow, for what minister would not be fond of a 
larger stipend and a double charge?” In the lat- 
ter yea: (1720) he published, m 12mo, six ‘ Let- 
ters upon the Oveiturcs concennmg Knk Sessions 
and Presbyteiies,’ which, like all his contioverstal 
writings, abound in curious historical information, 
interspersed with severe satuical remark He 
wrote several other political and theological tracts 
besides those mentioned, now gone into oblivion 
The precise year of his death 15 not known, but 
as his successo: was appointed in 1723, his de- 
cease must have taken place before that year 
His grandson, Professor Anderson, the founder of 
the Andersonian Institution, Glasgow, caused the 
following memorial to his memory to be imseiibed 
upon the family tombstone erected over his giave, 
on the front of the North-West church, Glasgow 
‘Nea: this place ly the remains of the Rev John 


Andeison, who was preceptor to the famous John 
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Duke of Argyle and Greenwich, and minister of 
the gospel in Duinbarton in the begmning of the 
eighteenth century, and in this church in 1720 
He was the author of ‘The Defence of the Church 
Government, Faith, Worship, and Spint of the 
Presbytenans,’ and of several other ecclesiastical 
and political tracts As a pious minister and an 
eloquent picacher, a defender of civil and religious 
liberty, and a man of wit and lIcarning, he was 
much esteemed, he hved in the 1eign of Charles 
Il, James 1], Wiliam ITI, Anne, and George I 
Such times, and such a man, forget not, readei, 
while thy country, liberty, and religion are deat 
to thee "— Wodrow's History 

ANDERSON, Joun, F RS, founder of the 
Anude:soman Institution, Glasgow, and grandson 
of the subject of the preceding article, was the 
eldest son of the Rev James Andeison, minis- 
ter of Roseneath, Dumbartonshne, in the manse 
of which pansh he was born im the year 1726 
Hiis fathor dicd when he was yct young, and 
he went to live at Stuling with his aunt, Mis 
Turner, widow of one of the ministers of the High 
church of that town, where he :eceived the fist 
pat of his education At the age of twenty he 
was one of the offiens of the Burgher comps of 
Stuling, raised for the defence of the town agaist 
the forces of the Pretender, and the carabine he 
cattied on that occasion 18s meserved im the Muse- 
um of the university founded by him — He after- 
wilds studied at the college of Glasgow In 1756 
he was appointed professor of onental languages 
in that university In 1760 he was removed to 
the char of natural philosophy  EKmbued with an 
ruudent zeal foi the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
he instituted a class, in addition to his usual one, 
for the matiuction of the working classes and 
others, who were unable to attend the regula 
course of academical study, which he continued 
to teach twice a-week, during session, till his 
death In 1786 he published ‘ Institutes of Phy- 
sics,” which in ten yeas went through five edi- 
tions = aving, like many other good men, hailed 
the first buist of the French Revolution im 1789, 
as calculated to promote the cause of liberty, 
he went to Panis in 1791 with the model of a gun 
he had invented, the peculiar advantage of which 
consisted in the i1ccoil being stopped by the con- 
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densation of common air withm the body of the 
carriage To this ingenious invention he had un- 
successfully endeavoured to obtam the attention 
of our own government This model he presented 
to the national convention, who hung it up in 
their hall, with the superscription, ‘* The Gift of 
Science to Liberty'’ A six-pounder being mado 
fiom his model, he tiicd numerous expenments 
With it, in presence, among others, of the celebrat- 
ed Paul Jones, then in Paris, who expiessed his 
approbation of the new speues of gun While 
Professor Anderson 1emaimed in the capital of 
France, he witnessed many of those stirring and 
momentous scenes, which at that period attracted 
the notice of all Europe, and he was one of those 
who, on the l4th July, from the top of the altar 
of liberty, sung 7¢ Deum with the bishop of Paris, 
when the ill-fated Louis XVI took the oath to 
the Constitution! An expedient of his for fur- 
nishing the people of Germany with Fiench news- 
papers and manifestoes, afte: the emperor Leopold 
had drawn a cordon of troops 1ound the frontiers, to 
prevent their introduction, was tied, and found 
very useful It consisted of small balloons of pa- 
per, vanished with boiled oil, and filled with in- 
flammable an, and the newspapers being tied to 
them, they were sent off when the wind was fa- 
voutrable, and pichcd up by the people A small 
flag which these paper balloons carried, bore an 
inscription in Geiman to the following pm port 


“(er hills and dales and lines of hostile troops, I float ma- 
Jestic, 
Rearmg the laws of God and Nature to oppressed men, 
And bidding them with arms then mghts maintan ” 


On his return to Glasgow, Piofessor Andeison 
resumed his college duties with his usual fervour 
He died on the 13th January 1796, in the 70th 
yea of his age, and 41st of his professorship By 
hi will, dated 7th May 1795, he bequeathed all 
his money and effects for the establishment at 
Glasgow of an institution, to be called Anderson's 
University, for the education of the unacademical 
classes 

The institution was endowed by the founder 
with a valuable philosophical apparatus, museum, 
and libiary, valued at three thousand pounds ster- 
ling, and it was mcoiporated by charter from the 
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magistrates and council of Glasgow, on the 9th 
June following the testator’s death The plan of 
Professor Anderson contemplated four colleges, 
for arts, medicine, law, and theology, each college 
to consist of nine professors, the senior professor 
being president or dean, but the funds not allow- 
ing of this at the outset, the managers wisely be- 
gan on a small scale, and the institution has gia- 
dually grown 1n influence and importance, and 1s 
now in a state more coricsponding with the ogi- 
nal design of the founder The fist teacher was 
D1: Thomas Garnet, professo: of natural philoso- 
phy, and autho: of a ‘Tour through the IHigh- 
lands,’ as well as various scientific works, who 
commenced on 21st September 1796, by :eading 
in the Tiades’ Ilall, Glasgow, popula: and scien- 
tific lectures on natural philosophy and chemistry, 
addressed to persons of both sexes, and illustrated 
by experiments With the view that the institu- 
tion should be pe:manentls established the trus- 
tees purchased, im 1798, extensive buildings in 
John Street, and in the same year a professor of 
mathematics and geography was appointed Afte1 
a successful period of tuition of fom years, Dr 
Garnet, on the foundation of the Royal Institn- 
tion of Great Britain m 1800, was chosen its first 
profeseor of chemistry, and accordingly 1:emoved 
to London in October of that year, but was obliged 
to resign the situation on account of il health, and 
died in 1802, aged 36 ~=He was succeeded in An- 
derson’s Institution, Glasgow, by the celebrated 
Dr George Bukbech, the founder of Mechanic’s 
Institutes, who, at the age of twenty-one, was 
appointed professo of natural history, and in ad- 
dition to what had formeily been taught, intro- 
duced a familiar system of struction, which he 
conducted gratis, chiefly for the benefit of opera- 
tives One of the great benefits of this institution 
from the commencement, indeed, has been that 
mstruction 18 communicated to students of all 
classes, divested of those technicalities by which 
tt 18 frequently ovenlaid and obscured by educa- 
tional institutions of greater name Dr Birkbeck 
resigned in August 1804, and was succeeded in 
the following month by Dr Andrew Ure, the 
well-known chemst Dr Une continued to dis- 
charge the duties of his office with great success 
for the long period of twenty-five years, when he 
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removed to London In the meantime the mati- 
tution had grown in public estimation, and sever- 
al professors had been appointed The original 
buildings too had become insufficient, and the 
tiustees finally purchased from the city the Giam- 
mai school buildings, situated in George Street, 
which, with extensive additions and alterations, 
we1e :endered fit for a complete college establish- 
ment, containing halls for the professois, the mu- 
scum, lhibary, &e ‘The new buildings were opened 
m Novembe: 1828, and continue to be used with 
maiked success There aie now thirteen profes- 
sors, and the subjects tanght are natural philoso- 
phy, chemistry, natuial history, logic and ethics, 
mathematics and geogiaphy, oriental languages, 
diawing and painting, anatomy, theory and prac- 
tice of medicine, singery, materia medica, medical 
jurisprudence, vetcrmary medicine, and German 
and modern hte:ratue The Institution, or as it 
is called, the Ande:soman University, 13 placed 
unde: the inspection of the Loid Provost and 
othe: officials as ordinary visitors, but 1t 1s more 
immediately superintended by cighty -one trustees, 
who are elected by ballot, and 1emain in office 
for hte, unless disqualified by non-attendance 
They ame chosen fiom nine classes of citizens, 
namely, tradesmen, agiicultmusts, aitists, manu- 
facttne:s, physicians atid surgeons, lawyers, di- 
vines, philosophers, and kinsmen o1 namesakes 
Nine of their number are annually elected by the 
trustecs a8 managers of the establishment for the 
year, and they in turn elect from their number, by 
ballot, the president, secretary, and treasuicr 

A posthumous work of Professor Anderson, en- 
titled ‘Observations on Roman Antiquities dis- 
covered between the Foith and the Clyde,’ was 
published at Edinbmgh in 1800 — Glasgow Me- 
chame's Magazine, 1825 — Cleland’s Annals of 
Glasgow 

ANDERSON, Joun, histouan of the Hamil- 
tons, was born June 6, 1789, at Gilmerton House, 
in the county of Mid-Lothian He was the eld- 
est son of James Anderson, supervisor of excise, 
Oban, whose father, William Anderson, was a 
farmer at Upper Liberton, and a burgess and 
guild-brother of the city of Edinburgh His mo- 
ther was Elizabeth, daughter of John Williams, 
the well-known author of the ‘ Mineral Kingdon,’ 
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who then resided at Gitmerton After receiving 
the proper edacation, and attending the university 
of Edinburgh, he was in 1813 admitted a licentiate 
of the Edinburgh Royal College of Surgeons, and 
had scarcely passed his college examinations, when 
be was appointed, by the Marquis of Douglas, 
afterwards, on the death of his fathe: in 1819, 
Duke of Hamilton, first Surgeon of the Royal 
Lanarkshire Militia, and he retained that situation, 
and the patronage and confidence of his grace, 
until his death We settled at Hamilton, and ob- 
tamed an extensive practice In 1825, he pub- 
lished, in quaito, a large and elaborate work, en- 
titled ‘ Historical and Genealogical Memoirs of the 
House of Hamilton,’ to which, m 1827, he added 
a supplement 
to his death, he had been engaged collecting ma- 
telials for a Statistical Account of Lanarkshire , 
and he also contemplated wiiting a Genealogical 
Ifistory of the Robertsons of Stinan In the pe- 
culiar line of literature which he selected for him- 
self, he was distinguished by sound and pertment 
information, deep research, untuing perseverance, 
and a ready and perspicuous style THe died 24th 
December 1832, his last illness being caused by 
extraordinary fatigue in attending patients under 
the cholera moibus He was (says a writer in the 
New Monthly Magazme) anveisally known 1n the 
neighbourhood of his residence, and fiom his un- 
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assuming manners, his social disposition, and ex- 
tensive benevolence, was as generally respected 

Ils maternal grandfather, John Wilhams, FS A , 
Scotland, was, though a native of Wales, long 
connected with Scotland, and in his lifetime emi- 
nent both as an antiquaian anda geologist He 
was a mineral surveyo: by profession, and on his 
first coming to Scotland he took the coal-mines of 
Brora, in the pauish of Goulspie, from the Fail of 
Sutheiland, and a faim near them named Watei- 
ford Huis daughter, Elizabeth, the mother of Dr 

Andeison, (and of the autho: of the ‘ Scottish Na- 
tion,”) was born at Biora, 13th April 1765, just a foi t- 
might before the late Duchess-Countess of Suther- 
land The faim proved a bad ‘speculation, as Mr 

Williams lost a large sum of money tn improving 
it to no purposo = After he had put up an engine 
at the coal-mine, the latter took fire, by which he 
lost a considerable sum, indeed nearly all that he 
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posseseed At that time the earl and countess 
were at Bath, on account of the health of the earl, 
who died there The young countess, their daugh- 
ter, on succeeding to the Sutherland title and 
estates, was an infant scarcely a year old The 
factor, a Mr Campbell Combie, was a very harsb 
and arbitiary person, and would not do anything 
for Mr Wilhams He refused even to entertain 
lus claim either for the loss he had sustained by 
the coal-mines, or for the money he had expended 
in improvements on the farm Fortunately, at 
this yuncture Mr Williams was appointed by gov- 
ernment one of the persons to survey the forfeited 
estates in Scotland, and in this employment he 
was engaged for eighteen months He afterwards 
took a coal-mine at West Calder, and subse- 
quently went to Gilmeiton about 1775 In 1777 
he pubhshed ‘An Account of some remarkable 
ancient Ruims lately discovered in the Highlands 
and Northern parts of Scotland,’ being the vitri- 
hed forts found m vaiious paits of the country 
He was one of the first to duect attention to 
these remains, and lis theory regarding them has 
generally been adopted by subsequent wiiters 
on the subject In 1789 appeared, in 2 vols 8y0 

his most celemated work, ‘‘lhe Natural His 

tov of the Mineral Kingdom’ Of this last work 
he sent a copy to George the Thnd, one to the 
unfortunate Louls the Sixtecnth of Fiance, and 
one to the Empress Catherine of Russia The two 
The Empress 
was the only one of these potentates who took any 
notice of the gift Whatever was her character 
othe: wise, 1t 1s woithy of note that she pationized 
literary and scientific men, and mvited them to her 
cout Mi Williams received a communication 
trom St Petersburg, requesting him to proceed to 
Russia, to survey for minerals in that empire, and 
he accordingly left Scotland fo that pw pose about 
the end of 1792, or early in 1793 On his way 
home, after fulfilling bis mission, he was seized 
with a fever and dicd at Verona mm Italy, May 29, 
1795 He wasonce of the twelve omginal members 
of the Scotch Antiquarian Society, and his portiait 
is in that Institution in Edinburgh In the Trans- 
actions of that society there appeared from his 
pen, a paper entitled‘ A Plan for a Royal Forest 
of Oak in the Highlands of Scotland’ An edition 
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of Edinburgh was published in 1810, contammg a 
Life of Mr Willams, which was incorrect in many 
respects, and not sanctioned by his family 
ANDERSON, Jonn, an enterprising character, 
founder of the town of Fermoy, in Leland, son of 
David Anderson of Portland, was born in lowly 
circumstances in the West of Scotland While 
very young he learned to read and wnite, and hav- 
ing made a few pounds in some humble employ- 
ment, he settled in Glasgow about 1784 By a 
speculation in heirings he acquired five hundred 
pounds, and with this sum he went to Cork, and 
became an export merchant, dealing in provisions, 
the staple trade of the place In a few years he 
1ealized twenty-five thousand pounds This sum 
he laid out in the purchase of four-sixths of the 
Fermoy estate, in the province of Munster: = =With 
characteristic energy he resolved to make a town 
at Fermoy, which at that period was no moe than 
a dirty hamlet, consisting of a few hovels, and a 
carman’s public house, at the end of a narrow old 
biidge He began by building a good hotel, and 
next erected a few houses, and a square At his 
own expense he rebuilt the ruinous bndge over 
the Blackwater, on which the town 1s situated 
Having learned that government intended to erect 
large bairacks in Munster, he offered, in 1797, a 
most eligible site for them, rent free The offer 
was accepted, and two very large and handsome 
barracks were buult He next erected a theatre, 
and a handsome residence for himself He invited 
various families, having moie or less capital, to 
settle at Fermoy, and placed himself at the head 
of the little community As his manners weie 
pleasing, his society was courted by the nobilty 
and gentry of the neighbourhood Jie was never 
ashamed of his origin, and often spoke of his suc- 
cess in the world with landable pride On one 
occasion, in the very height of his prospeiity, he 
was entertaming a large company at his residence 
in Fermoy Amongst the party were the late 
Earls of Kingston and Shannon, and Lord Rivers- 
dale The conversation turned on their host's 
great success in life, and Lord Kingston asked him 
to what he chiefly attributed 1t ‘To education, 
my lord,” he rephed, ‘‘ every child in Scotland can 
easily get the means of learning to read and write 
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When I wis a little boy my parents sent me tc 
school every day, and I had to walk three miles 
to the village school Many a cold walk Thad in 
the bitter winter mornings, and I assure you, my 
lords,” he added, smiling, “that shoes and stock- 
ings were extremely scarce in those days” Still 
continuing his attention to business, he established 
a bank, an agricultural society, and a mail coach 
company The first coach which ran between 
Cork and Dublin was set a-gomg by him He 
also built a large schoolhouse and a military col- 
lege, the latte: afte: wards became a public school 
For the erection of a Protestant church he gave 
three thousand pounds, and five hundred pounds 
and a site rent free for a Catholic chapel The 
government offeied him a baronetcy, which he de- 
clined Jt was, however, conferred, in 1818, by 
George IV, when Piince Regent, upon his son, 
Sn James Caleb Anderson, the well-known ex- 
pelimentalist in steam-coaching, as a mark of his 
Royal Mighness’s giaqious approbation of the ser- 
vices 1endeied to Ireland by lus father Having 
embaiked m some dangerous speculations, Mr 
Andeison, 1n his latter years, sustained gieat 16- 
In Welsh mining alone he lost £30,000 
On the sale of the Barrymore estates, he was a 
heavy pwchaser, by which, owing to the fall in 
the price of land in Ireland, after the close of the 
war, he became a considerable loser, while lis 
banking operations were uffected by the changes 
in the currency He left behind him, however, a 
noble monument in the handsome town of Fermoy, 
whiuh has now 7,000 inhabitants Mr Madden, 
m his ‘Revelations of Ireland,’ has devoted a 
chapter to the enterpnise of this “ Scotchman m 
Munster,” to which we are mainly indebted foi 
the materials of this sketch Mr Anderson mar- 
ried a Miss Semple, by whom he had two sons and 
two daughters 

ANDERSON, Rosert, M D, editor and bio- 
grapher of the British Poets, born at Carnwath in 
Lanarkshne on 7th January 1750, was the fourth 
son of William Anderson, fenar there, and Mar- 
garet Melrose, his wife After receiving the rudi- 
ments of his education at his native village, he 
was sent to the grammar school at Lanark, the 
master of which was Robert Thomson, who had 
married a sister of the poet Thomson Twoof ha 
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echoolfellows at this school were Pinkerton the 
historian, and James Graeme, who died young, and 
whose poems were afterwards included in his edi- 
tion of the British poets When only ten years 
old his father died in his fortieth year, leaving his 
widow with four sons very slenderly provided for 
Robert, the youngest, showed very early a taste 
for reading and study, and being destined for the 
shurch, he was sent, in the yea 1767, to the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he became a stu- 
dent of divinity Subsequently changing his views, 
he entered upon the study of medicine, and after 
finishing his medical studies he went to England, 
and was fur a short tine employed as surgeon to 
the Dispensary at Bamborough castle, Northum- 
benland On the 25th September 1777 he mar- 
red Anne, daughte: of Jolin Grey, Esq of Aln- 
wick, atelative of the noble family of that name 
He took his degiee of doctor of medicine at din- 
bugh, in May 1778 ~=He afterwards practised as 
a physician at Alnwick, but his wife’s health fail- 
ing, and having by lus mariage secured a mode- 
rate independence, he finally 1ctumned to Edin- 
burgh im 1784, where, in December 1785, lis wife 
died of consumption, Jeaving him) with = thiee 
daughters, the youngest of whom soon followed 
hor mothe: to the giave In 1798 he manued 
Maiguet, daughter of Mr David Dale, master of 
Yester school, Haddingtonshue He now devotcd 
himself to literary pursuits, and produced vaiious 
wok, chiefly in the department of ciiticigsm and 
biography The principal of these 1s ‘The Works 
of the British Poets, with prefaces Biographical 
and Critical,’ in fourteen large octavo volumes, 
the earhest of which was published in 1792-8, 
the thirteenth m 1795, and the fourteenth m 1807 
Il1s correspondence with literary men of eminence 
was extensive Tle was the fiend and pation of 
all who evinced any literary talent In particu- 
lar he was the ftiend of Thomas Campbell the 
poet, who through his mfluence procured literary 
employment on his first coming to Edinburgh, 
and to Di Anderson Mi Campbell dedicated his 
‘Pleasures of Hope,’ as it was chiefly owing to him 
that that most beautiful poem was fist brought 
before the world It was in the yea: 1797, when 
Campbell was only ninetcen years of age, that 
his acquaintance with Dr Anderson commenced, 


which forms such an important epoch iti the his 
tory of both The following account of it by Dr. 
Irving is extracted from Beattie’s Life of Camp 
bell ‘Campbell's introduction to Dr Anderson, 
which had no small influence on his brilliant ca- 
reer, Was in a great measure accidental He had 
come to Edinbui gh in search of employment, when 
he met Mr Hugh Park, then a teacher in Glas- 
gow, and afterwards second master of Stirling 
school Park, who was a frank and warmhearted 
man, was deeply interested in the fortunes of the 
youthful poet, which were then at thew lowest 
ebb His own character was held in much esteem 
by the doctor, and he was one day coming to pay 
him a visit, when the young ladies (Dr Anderson's 
daughteis) observed fiom the window that he was 
accompanied by a handsome lad, with whom he 
was engaged im carnest conversation, aud who 
secmed icluctant to take leave Then curiosity 
was natually excited, and Campbell’s story was 
soon told—being merely the short and simple an- 
nals of a poor scholar, not unconscious of his own 
poweis, but placed in the most unfavomable cir- 
cumstances for the development of poetical genius 
Pak knew that he had obtained distinction im the 
university of Glasgow, and he fortunately had 
in lus pocket a poem [an Elegy written in Mull 
the previous year] which his young friend had 
written in one of the Hebiides Dr Anderson 
was stauck with the turn and spirit of the verses, 
noi did he hesitate to declaie his opinion that they 
exhibited a fan promise of poetical excellence 
The talents, the character, and the prospects of so 
interesting a youth formed the chief subject of 
conversation dung the afternoon He expressed 
a cordial wish to see the author without delay, 
and Paik’s kindness was too active to neglect a 
commission so agreeable to himself Campbell 
was accoidingly introduced, and his first appear- 
ance produced a most favouable impression ” 
[Beathe’s Life of Campbell, vol 1 p 194] As 
Campbell was anxious to obtaim some literary 
employment, Di Andeison, with his characteristic 
zeal and sympathy in the cause of fiiendless me- 
11t, did not rest until the object had been attained 
He warmly 1ecommended the young poet to Mr. 
Mundell, the publisher, who made Campbell an 
offer of twenty pounds fo: an abridged edition of 
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Bryan Edwards's ‘ West Indies,’ which Campbell 
accepted, and which was his first undertaking for 
the public press He afterwards consulted Dr 
Anderson as to the publication of his ‘ Pleasures 
of Hope,’ as his expeiience as an author gave pe- 
culiar weight to his opmuons on this pomt The 
manuscript, we are told, was then shown to Mr 
Mundell, and after some discussion between Di 
Anderson and the publisher, the copyiight was 
sold to bim on the terms mentioned in the life of 
Campbell ‘In the literary society,” says Dr 
Beattie, “which Dr Anderson drew around him, 
the poem was a familia: topic in conversation, 
and he had soon the pleasure of finding that the 
opmion of other judicious critics, respecting its 
merits, was in harmony with lus own” At that 
period, says Di Inving, ‘the editor of the Biitish 
Poets had a very extensive acquaintance , and it 
was through him that Campbell formed his eath- 
est connexions with men of letters is house at 
Heniot’s Green was frequented by individuals who 
had then risen, 01 who afterwards rose to great 
eminence As he had relinquished all professional 
pursuits, his time was very much at the disposal 
of ins frends, whatever might be then denomma- 
tion He was visited by nen of leaning and men 
of genius, and perhaps in the course of the same 
day by some rustic rhymet, who was anxious to 
consult him about publishing his works by super- 
scription T remember finding him in consulta- 
tion with a little deformed student of physic, from 
‘he north of Theland, who, wm detailing his hte- 
rary history, took occasion to mention that at 
some paiticular crisis he had no intention of per - 
secuting the study of poetiy” ([/é:d vol 1 p 
241] Before committing it to piess, the manu- 
sciipt of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ by the advice of 
D: Anderson, underwent a careful revisal, and at 
lis suggestion the opening of the poem was en- 
tuely rewritten 

In 1796 Dr Andeison published ‘The muis- 
cellaneous works of Tobias Smollett, M D , with 
memoirs of his life and wiitings,’ six volumes 
octavo, which passed through six editions [is 
hfe of Smollett was also published separately, 
the eighth edition of which appeared in 1818, 
under the title of ‘The Life of Tobias Smol- 
lett, MD, with critical observations on his 
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Works’ He also published an elaborate ‘ Life of 
Samuel Johnson, LL D, with critical observa- 
tions on Ins Works,’ the third edition of which 
appeared m1815 In 1820 he published an edi- 
tion of Di Moore’s Works, with memoirs of his 
life and writmgs Among his other publications 
may be mentioned ‘ The Poetical Works of Robert 
Blair,’ with a Life, 1794 His latest production 
was a new edition of Blair’s Grave and other po- 
ems, with his life and critical observations, Edin- 
burgh, 1826 He was for several yoars editor of 
the Edinburgh Magazine, afterwards incorpo: ated 
with the Scots Magazine, and a contributor to 
vaiious periodicals 1 Anderson died of dropsy 
in the chest on the 20th Feb:uary 1830, in the 
81st year of his age, and was buried, by his own 
desire, in Cainwath chuchvaid = In the year 
1810 lis eldest daughter was mated to David 
living, LL.D, author of the Life of George Bu- 
chanan, the Lives of Scottish Writers, and other 
Mis Irving died suddenly in 1812, leav- 
ingason Ti Andeison’s habits were so regu- 
lax, and his disposition so cheerful and animated, 
that old age stole on him imperceptibly As an 
instance of the strong mterest which he ever took 
m the cause of civil and 1ehgious liberty, 1t may 
be mentioned, that, on the evening before his 
death, he asked for a map of Greece, that he 
might, to use his own woids, form some notion 
of the general elements of this new state, which 
had then worked out its independence As a 
literary cuitic he was distinguished by a warm 
sensibility to the beauties of poetry and by ex- 
treme candowi Hus personal character was mark- 
ed by the most uwibane manners, the most hon- 
omable probitv, and by unshaken constancy in 
firendship —New Monthly Magazme for July 1830 
—Annual Olntuary —Encyclopedia Britannica, 7th 
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ANDERSON, Warirr, DD, a respectable 
clergyman of mediocre talents, who was afflicted 
with an meurable furor seribend:, which exposed 
him to the mdicule of his acquaintances, was up- 
wards of fifty years minister of Chirnside The 
date and place of his birth are unknown His 
first work was a ‘ Life of Croesus, King of Lydia,’ 
in four paits, 12mo, 1755, which owed its origm, 
it 18 said, to a yoke of David Hume One day, 
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in kis parish, and was the property of Hume's 
brother, and conversing with the great historian 
on his success as an author, he Js said to have thus 
addressed him ‘Mr David, I daresay other 
people nught wiite books too, but you clever 
folks have taken up all the good subjects When 
I look about me, I cannot find one unoccupied ” 
Hume waggishly sephed, “ What would you 
think, M: Anderson, of a history oft Ciosus, king 
of Lydia? That has never yet been wiitten ” 
He caught at the idea, and hence the life of the 
Lydian kng This singula: work was honoured 
with a se110-burlesque notice in the second numbe1 
of the first Edinburgh Review, started by Hume, 
Smith, Carlyle, and others, and received rather a 
severe gritique in the second number of the Criti- 
cal Review, then first established in London by 
Smollett In 1769, undeterred by the 111 success 
of his hist attempt, he published a History of the 
Reigns of Francis TV and Chailes TX of Fiance, 
two volumes quarto In 1775 appeared a contin- 
uation, bemg ‘The History of Fiance, from the 
beginning of the reign of Henry III down to the 
period of the edict of Nantes,’ one volume quarto 
In 1783 he published two additional volumes, 
binging the history duwn to the peace of Mun- 
ster Not one of these works evei sold, and as 
he published at his own ish, it 18 related that the 
cost of print and paper was defrayed by the sale, 
one by one, as each successive heavy quaito ap- 
peated, of some houses which he possessed in the 
town of Dunse, until they had all ceased to be his 
popeity He also produced an essay, in quarto, 
on the philosophy of ancient Greece, which dis- 
played considerable erudition, though sadly defi- 
cient in style, and may be said to have been the 
only production of his which merited or received 
any pratse IIe subsequently published a pam- 
phiet against the principles of the first French 
Revolution, which fell still-born from the press 
With the view of diawing attention to the work, 
and thereby promoting its sale, he wiote an addi- 
tiomo: appendix to the pamphlet, of much greater 
extent than the pamphict itself, with which he went 
to Edinburgh to get it printed Having called 
upon Principal Robertson he informed him of his 
plan, which caused him to exclaim 1n surprise 
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being at the house of Ninewells, which stood with- | “‘ Really, this is the maddest of all your schemes 





—what! a small pamphlet is found heavy, and 
you propose to lighten it by making it ten times 
heavier! Never was such madness heard of!” 
‘* Why, why,” answered Dr Anderson, “did you 
never see a kite raised by boys?” “I have,” 
answered the prinuipal ‘‘Then you must have 
remarked that, when you try to raise the kite by 
itself, there 1s no getting it up but only add a 
long string of papers to its tail, and up it goes 
like a laverock!’ The venerable histoman was 
highly amused by this ingenious argument, but 
succeeded in dissuading the infatuated author 
from his design Dr Anderson died at an ad- 
vanced age in July 1800, at the manse of Chirn- 
side 
His works may be enumerated as follows 


The History of Croesus, king of I ydia, in four parts, con- 
taming Observations on the Anuent Notion of Destiny or 
Dreams, on the Ongin and Credit of the Oracles, and the 
prinuples upon which their Oracles were defended against 
any attack din 1705, 4to 

Ihe History of France, during the reigns of Francis II 
and Charla IX = To which 18 prefixed, a Review of the Gen 
eral History of the Monarchy, from its ongin to that period , 
comprehending an Account of the various Revolutions, Poh- 
tical Government, I aws, and Customs of the Nation Lond 
1769, 2 vols 4to 

The History of France, from the commencement of the 
reign of Henry III and the rise of the Catholic Leaguc, to 
the peace of Vervins, and the establishment of the famous 
kdict. of Nantz, in the reign of Henry IV, and from the 
commencement of the reign of Tewis XIII to the general 
peace of Munster Iond 1775-1783, 8 vols 4to 

The Plulosophy of Ancvient Greece investigated, in its ori- 
gin and progress to the sras of its greatest celebrity in the 
Joman, Itahc, and Athcman schools, with Romarks on the 
Delineated Systems of their Founders, and some Account of 
ther Lives and Characters, and those of their most eminent 
Disuples din 1791, 4to 





ANGUS, 8 very ancient name in Scotland, the first on re- 
cord who bore it beng the brother of Loarn and Fergus, the 
earhest kings of the Dalnadic Scots Pinkerton says ‘The 
Insh accounts bear that Loarn, Angus, and Fergus, three 
sons of Fre, led the Scots back to Britain in 503, [after 
having been compelled to retreat to Ireland about fifty years 
before—that 1s, about the middle of the fifth century, or about 


two hundred years after their first arrival in Argyleshure, } and” 


that Loarn was the first kg and was succeeded by Fergus 
What became of Angus we are not told It would seem that, 
either from incapacity or preference of private hfe, he aspired 
not to any share of the power of his brothers But though 
T oarn be left out of the regal list in the Scottish accounts, 
yet neither he nor Angus 3s unknown to them Fordun, hb 


m cap 1, says that Fergus, son of Erc, came to Scotland ~ 


cum duobus fratribus Loarn et Tenegus, ‘with his brothers 
Loarn and Tenegus,’ which last word 1s a not uncommon 
corruption of Angus with Fordun The register of the priory 


ncient Carldoms of Scotland. 





Garldom of Angus. Erected from an earlier Plaormordom mto an 
Garldsom in reign of Malcolm Canmore, 
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of St. Andrews, written about 1250, also says of Kenneth, son 
of Alpin, sepultus w Yona weula, udt tres fils Erc, scrlwet 
Fergue, Loarn, et Enegus, sepults fueront, ‘he was buned 
in Iona, where the three sons of Erc, namely Fergus, Loarn, 
and Enegus were buried.’” [Enquiry snto the History of 
Scotland, vol u. p. 92] It would appear that Cantyre, (from 
the Gaehc word Ceantur, Headland), was the portion of Fer- 
gus, Loarn possessed the district called after him Lorn, and 
Angus 1s supposed to have colonized Islay, as 1t was enjoyed 
by Muredach his son, after his decease See Lorn, marquis 
of, and ARGYLE, duke of, also DALRIADA 

Anaua, styled by the annalsts Angus MacFergus, was 
also the name of the most powerful king the Picts ever had 
He reigned between 781 and 761, m which latter year he 
died Belonging originally to the southern Picts, he had, in 
729, raised himself to the command of that portion of the 
Pictish tribes, and in the year 731, by the conquest of Talor- 
gan MacCongusa, his last opponent, he obtamed the throne 
of the whole Pictish nation In consequence of his success a 
league was entered into between the pnncrpal tribes of the 
northern Picts and the Dalnads or Scots of Argyle, who were 
ever ready for war with their Pictish enemies Angus, how- 
ever, crushed this formidable union, and almost anmihulated 
the Scots of Dalmada, “and yet,” says Skene, “it was his 
power and his victories which laid the germ of that revolu- 
tion that resulted in the overthrow of the Pictish influence in 
Scotlard” [History of Highlanders, vol 1 p 55 ] 

Anaus, was also the name of a kihg of the Dalriads, who 
began to reign in 804 and died in 81] At a very early 
period the district of country lying between the North Esk on 
the north, and the Tay and Isla on the south, was called An- 
gus, which it stall retains, though also called Forfarshre from 
the county town Its more ancient name 1s commonly sup- 
posed to have been so named from Angus, a brother of Ken- 
neth the Second, to whom this terntory was granted by Ken- 
neth, after the union of the Picts and Scots Gaelic scholars, 
however, think that the name denotes a hill of a particular de- 
scription, or which was applied to a special use, and it 1s 
supposed to have been derived from the Hill of Angus, a ht- 
tle to the eastward of the church of Aberlemno, 1n ancient 
times the usual place of rendezvous for the inhabitants of 
the surrounding country, during the predatory incursions of 
the Danes and Norwegians It seems more probable that 
the hill itself took its name from the district 








AnGus, earldom of, one of the most ancient titles in 
Scotland According to Chalmers, Dubican, the son of 
Indechtraig, and maormor or earl of Angus died in 989 
Maolbride his son died dunmng the reign of Culen, who was 
murdered by Rohard, thane of Fife, in 970 His successor 
Cunechat, Cruchne, or Conquhare, maormor of Angus, had a 
daughter Finella, stvled the lady of Fettercawn, to whose 
name an historical interest 1s attached as being the murderess 
of Kenneth the Third, king of Scots, m consequence of having 

used her son Crathilinthus togbe put to death as related 
in the hfe of that monarch See Kenneru III This event 
happened in the year 994, and the Lady Finella was after- 
wards put to death for her crime, in the romantic ravine 
called Den Finella. Her memory 18 still preserved in the 
names of various other places m the county of Kincardine 

In the reign of Malcolm Canmore flourished Giichnst, ear] 
of Angus, who was living after the year 1120 He marned 
Finella or Fynbella, the mster of the thane of Mearns, by 
whom he had a son Gilibrede, the second earl of Angus, pro- 
perly so called instead of maormor, who succeeded him, and 
was engaged in the battle of the Standard, under King David 
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the First, in 1188 Earl Gihbrede was one of the twenty 
barons who were given up to Henry as hostages for the per- 
formance of the disgraceful conditions entered into by King 
Wilham the Lion, in 1174, when impnsoned at Falaise in 
Normandy, in order to obtamn his release He died about 
1180 He mamed a daughter of Cospatrick, the third earl of 
March, by whom he had six sons, namely, Guchnat, third 
earl of Angus, Magnus, earl of Caithness, [see CarrHness, 
earldom of}, Gilbert, ancestor of the Ogilvys, earla of Aurhe, 
[see OGILvy, surname of, and AIRI1E, earl of}, Adam, 
William, and Anegus 

Gilchnst, third earl of Angus, mamed a sister of William 
the Lion He was the father of Duncan the fourth earl, 
whose son, Malcolm the fifth earl, marned Mary, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Humphrey Berkeley, kmght, by whom he 
had a danghter, Mataldis, countess of Angus in her own nght 
She marnied first John Cumin who, in her mght, became ear! 
He died in France in 1242 She marned, secondly, in 1248, 
Gilbert de Umfyamille, lord of Redesdale, Prudhow, and Her- 
bottle in Northumberland, who in consequence also became 
earl of Angus He died n 1245 He was one of the most 
famous barons of that age and guardian of the northern parts 
of England [Dugdale's Baronage, vol 1 p 504 ] 

Has only son by the countess, also bore the name of G:l- 
bert de Umfraville He succceded as the eigith earl He 
was governor of the castles of Dundee and Forfar, and of the 
whole territory of Angus, in 1291, when the regents of Scot- 
land, during the competition for the crown, agreed to deliver 
up the kingdom and its fortresses to Edward I of England 
On this occasion the earl declared that he had received his 
castles in charge from the Scottish nation, and that he would 
not surrender them to England, unless Edward and all the 
competitors jomed in an obligation to ndemmfy him The 
English monarch and the competitors submitted to these con- 
ditions of Angus, who was the only person m Scotland who 
acted with integrity and spimt at this national cnsis. [Fa- 
gera, vol n p 531] He marned the third daughter of Al- 
exander Cuinin, earl of Buchan, and died 1n 1807 He had 
three sons The eldest, Gilbert, having died before his father, 
he was succeeded by Robert his second son, who was the 
ninth earl of Angus By Edward the Second, Ear] Robert was 
appointed joint-guardian of Scotland, 21st Tuly 1808, and had 
a commission to be sole guardian 20th August 1309, but did 
not act upon it, as Robert de Clifford was constituted to that 
office Robert de Umfraville, earl of Angus, was forfeited hy 
King Robert the First, for his adherence to the Enghsh inter- 
est In 1319, he was one of the commissioners of England 
to treat with those of Scotland for peace between the two 
nations He appears to have died about 13826 By his 
first wife Lucia, daughter of Philip de Kyme, he had a son 
Gilbert, who succeeded him, and a daughter, Elizabeth, 
married to Gilbert de Burdon His second wife, Alianore, 
who was afterwards the wife of Roger Maudut, brought 
him two sona, Sir Robert, and Thomas. 

Gilbert de Wmfraville, the tenth earl of Angus, was among 
the dismherited barons who invaded Scotland in 1882 He 
claimed the earldom of Angus, of which his father had been 
deprived by forfeiture in the rugn of Robert the First. He 
had a hke nght to the superiority of the barony of Dumpace 
in Stirlingshire, which Bruce had granted to Wilham de 
Lindesay He had a share in the docisive victory obtained by 
Fdward Bahol over the forces of King David L at Dupplin 
Moor, 12th August 1882 He was much engaged in the 
wars of Scotland, and in the fourteenth year of Edward the 
Third he was jomed m commission with Lord Percy and 
Lord Neville, to conclude a truce with the Scots. At tha 
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battle of Durham, 20th August 1846, when David the Second 
was defeated and made prisoner, he was one of the chief 
commanders of the Lnglish army, and ten years afterwards 
he was one of the commissioners fur treating of the hberation 
of that monarch He was also frequently a commissioner for 
guarding the marches He died 7th January 1881, possessed 
of great estates in the counties of Northumberland, Oumber- 
land, York, Lincoln, and Suffolk, leaving his mece his next 
heir, his son, Sir Robert de Umfraville, having predeceased 
him ‘This lady was Ahanore, the daughter of his sister, 
Elizabeth, and Gilbert de Burdon, and the wife of Henry 
Talboys 

The title of earl of Angus after the forfeiture, came into the 
possession of the Stewart family, having been bestowed before 
1829 upon Sir John Stewart of Bonkil, great-grandson of Sn 
John Stewart of Bonki, second son of Alexander, high steward 
of Scotland He died in December 1831 He had marned 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Sir Alexander de Aberncthy, 
and had an only son Thomas, the second cail of Angus of 
the Stewart favuly The latter took to wife Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Wilham St Clair of Roshn, by whom he 
had one son Thomas, the tlurd earl, and two daughters, 
Lady Margaui-t, named first to Thoms the thirteenth earl 
of Marr, who died without issue in 1377, and secondly to 
Will.am, first earl of Douglas, bv whom she was the mother 
of George de Douglas, the first earl of Angus of the Douglas 
family The second daughter, Lady Klizabcth, marned Sir 
Alexander Hamilton of Innerwick, and had issne 

Thomas, the third earl of Angus, of the Sti wart family, 
succeaded his father in 1861, being then an infant He dicd 
without issue im 1377, when the title devolved on his sister 
Lady Margaret On her resignation of it m parliament im 
1889, King Robert the Sccond granted the curldom of Angus, 
with the lordships of Abernethy in Perthshire, and of Bonkil 
in the county of Berwick, im favour of George de Douglas her 
son and the hers of Ins body, whom failing to Su Avexandcr 
de Hamilton and his wife Khivabcth, the ster of the said 
countess, and their hairs = The earldom bemg afterwards re - 
stricted to heirs male, 1s now vested in the Duke of Hamilton, 
the reprosentatise in the male line of the above named George 
earl of Angus See Duvauas, earl of, (page 45, vol u), and 
Hamit Ton, duke of, (page 422, vol 1 ) 











Anausa, styled 4ngus Mohr, the great, lord of Isluv, was 
son and successor of Donald, (from whom the Macdonalds 
take their name) second son of Reginald, son of Somerled, king 
of the Isles, whose youngest son was also namod Angus 
During the hfe of Angus Mohr the expedition of Haco, kmg 
of Norway, to the Isles took place, as related in the hfe of 
Alexander the Third, [see ante, page 88] Angus jomed Haco 
with his Hect, but i consequence of the treaty which was 
afterwards entered into between the kings of Norway and 
Scotland he was allowed to retain his possessions undisturbed, 
[see page 98] His son, Angus Oig, or the younger, was 
fmthful to Robart the Bruce, and when the latter, with the 
few followers who adhered to him, after taking refuge in the 
Lennox, proceeded to Kintyre, he was hospitably received by 
Angus, and entertained for three days in his castle of Duna- 
verty, the rums of which still remam, and this at a time 
when he had been demed an asylum everywhere else At 
the head of two thousand men, whom he had raised, Angus 
Oig engaged on Bruces side at the battle of Bannockburn, 
where he displuyed great valour On the forfeiture of Alex- 
ander lord of Lorn, and his son and heir, John, who were 
upposed to the clams of Bruce, a portion of their terntones 
was bestowed on Angus (ig, and in this way the Isles of 
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Mull, (the possesmon of which had, for some time, been dis- 
puted betwixt the lords of Islay and Lorn,) Jura, Coll, and 
Tiree, with the districts of Duror and Glencoe, fell to the 
share of Angus Oig He also received a portion of Lochaber, 
and the lands of Morvern and Ardnamurchan As a measure 
of precaution, however, Bruce procured from Angus Oig the 
resignation of his lands in Kintyre, and bestowed them upon 
Robert, the son and heir of Walter, the high steward and the 
princess Marjory Bruce, to whom he also gave the keeping of 
Tarbert castle, then the most important position on the Ar- 
gyle coast Before King Robert’s death, Angus Oig was the 
most powerful chieftain m Argyle or the Isles He and the 
Bruce died about the same time, that 1s about 1829 Under 
David the Second the lands of Kintyre reverted to the de- 
scendants of Angus Oig [Gregory's Western Highlands 
and Isles, pages 22—27 } 

ANGUS, eail of, see Doucias, George, Wil- 
ham, and Archibald 

ANNAND, Wiu1aM, dean of Edinbuigh, was 
born at Ay: m 1683 His father, who bore the 
same name, was recto of that town unde the 
episcopacy, and 1endered himself very unpopula 
by lus strong attachment to the episcopal form of 
woiship Having in August 1637 been appointed 
to preach at the opening of the synod of Glasgow, 
he chose for his text 1 Tim u 1, 2, and, says 
Balle, ‘in the last half of his sermon, from the 
making of prayers, ran out upon the liturgy, and 
spake fo defence of it in whole, and sundiy most 
plausible paits of it, as well, in my poo: judgment, 
as any in the isle of Britam could have done, con- 
sidering all cucumstances , howsoever, he did 
maintain to the dislike of all in an unfit time, that 
which was hanging in suspense betwixt the hing 
and the country Of his se:mon among us im the 
synod, not a woid, but in the town, among the 
women, a gieat dm” On the followmg day Mr 
Lindsay, ministe: of Lanark, preached, aud as he 
was entenmg the pulpit, “some of the women 
in lis ear assured him that if he should twitch 
(touch) the se1:vice-book im his se1mon, he should 
be 1ent out of his pulpit he took the advice, and 
let the matter alone” During the day the wo- 
men contented themselves with :ailing and mvec- 
tives, and “ about thuty o1 forty of our honestest 
wonien, 1n one voice, before the bishop and magis- 
trates, did fall, in railing, cursing, scolding, with 
clamours on Mi: Annand some two of the mean- 
est were taken to the tolbooth” Late in the 
evening Mr Annand went out with three or four 
of the clergy, when he was immediately assaulted 
by some hundreds of enraged women, “of all 
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qualities,” who with fists and staves “ beat him 
sore, his cloake, ruff, hatt were rent However, 
upon nis cries, and candies set out fiom many 
windows (it was a dark night), he escaped all 
bloody wounds, yet he was in great dange: even 
of killing” The following day the magistrates 
accompanied him to the outskirts of the town, to 
prevent farther molestation [Bazlhe's Letters and 
Journals, ed 1841, vol 1 pp 20,21] In 1638, 
five years after his son’s birth, he was obliged to 
temove to England, on account of lis adherence 
to the king and his zeal m the cause of episcopa- 
cy In 1651 the younge: Annand was admitted 
a student of University college, Oxford In 1656, 
being then Bachelor of Arts, he received holy or 
ders. fiom D: Thomas Fulwar, bishop of Ardfert, 
or Kerry, in Ireland, and was appointed preac he} 
at Weston on the Green, nea: Bicester, in Or- 
fordshne He was afterwards presented to the 
vicarage of Leighton-Buzaud, in Bedfoidshire 
In 1662 he returned to Scotland, in the capacity 
of chaplain to John, el of Middleton, high com- 
misgione: from the king to the Estates In the 
end of 1663 he was inducted to the Tolbooth 
church at Edinburgh, and some years after trans- 
ferred to the Tiron church = In Apiil 1676 he was 
appointed by the king dean of Edinbuigh In 
1685 he acted as piofesso: of divinity in the uni- 
veisity of St Andicws, and on the 30th of June 
of that year he attended, by orde: of government, 
the eal of Argyle at his execution He was the 
author of seven theological tieatises, principally in 
favour of the episcopal worship and government, 
all published in London but the last, which came 
out at Edinburgh in 1674 =e died on 18th June 
1689, and was interred in the Gieyfisars’ chuich- 
yard, Edinbuigh —Biographia Britannica 

The titles of Dean Annand’s works, which, not- 
withstanding their Latin names, were all written 
in English, are as follows 


Fides Catholica, or the doctrine of the Cathol Church, 
in eighteen great ordinances, &c Lond 1661-2, 4to 

A Sermon in Defence of the Liturgy, on Hosea xiv 2 
1661, 4to 

Panum Quotidianum, or Datly Bread, im defence of set 
forms of prayer Lond 1662, 4to 

Pater Noster, or Our Father, an explanation of the Lord's 
Prayer Lond 1670, 8vo 

Mysterum Pietatis, or the Mystery of Godliness Lond 
1672, 8vo 

Doxologia, Lond 1672, 8vo 








Dualitas, mcluding Lex Loquens, or the Honour of Ma- 
gistracy, and Duorum Unitas; or The Agreement of Magis- 
tracy and Minutry, &c, Edin 1664 





ANNANDALE, lord of, a title possessed by the de Bruses, 
the ancestors of Roserr the Brucs, the lordship of Ann- 
andale in Dumfries-shire, having been bestowed by David the 
First, soon after his accession to the throne, mm 1124, on Ro- 
bert de Brus, the son of a Norman knight who came mto 
England with Wilham the Conqueror Besides his large 
estates in Yorkslure, he thus became possessed of an exten- 
sive property in Scotland, which he held by the tenure of 
mihtary service [See Bruck, surname of ] After the 
hattle of Bannockburn, the lordsinp of Annandale was be~- 
stowed by Robert the Bruce on his nephew, Sir Thomas Ran- 
dolph, earl of Moray With the hand of lis daughter Agnes, 
who marned Patrick, ninth eal of Dunbar and March, 1¢ 
went, after the death of her brother John, third earl of Mo- 
ray, to the Dunbirs, earls of March (n their attander, it 
came into possession, in 1409, of Archibald, fourth earl of 
Douglas, and on the forfeiture, in 1455, of James, ninth and 
last earl of Douglas, it was lost to that family Annandale 
now belongs chiefly to the earl of Hopetoun 





ANNANDALE, earldom of, an extinct tith, formerly in the 
possession of a fumly of the name of Murray = Sir Wilham 
Murray, the first of this noble family, 1s said to have been de- 
scended from the house of Duffus [see Durrus] He mar- 
ned Isabel, the sister of Thomas Randolph, earl of Moray, aud 
daughter of Sir Thomas Randolph, great chamberlain of Scot- 
land, by Isabel, sister of King Robert Bruce, and by her had 
two sons, Wilham and Patrick His great grandson, Sir Adam 
Murray of Cockpvol, madc a considerable figme in Scotland 
in the reigns of King Robert the Second and Robert the Thnd 
A descendant of his, Mungo Murray of Broughton, the second 
son of Cuthbert Murray of Cockpool, was the ancestor of the 
Murrays of Broughton in the stewartry of hirkcudbnight Suir 
James Murray of Cockpvool, thc twelfth designed of Cockpoul, 
who dud in 1620, marned Janet, second daughter of Sir Wil- 
ham Douglas of Drumlanng, ancestor of the dukes of Queens- 
berry, by whom he had three daughters, the cldest of whom, 
Margaret, was marned to Sir Robert Grierson, younger of 
Lag, by whom she had an only son, Sir John Gnerson of Lag, 
who had no sons His eldest daughter, Nicholas, married 
David Scot of Scotstarvet, and had one daughter, Mayyry, 
by whose manage with David fifth viscount Stormont, the 
Munays of Cockpool, earls of Annandale, arc lneally repre- 
sented by the present earl of Mansfield [sc Stormont, 
viscount of ] 

Sir James Murray's brother, Jolin, who succeeded to the 
estates of the family on the death, 1636, of an mterinediate 
brother, Richard, was raised to the peerage by James the 
Sixth, with whom he was a great favourite, and whom, on 
his mayesty’s accession to the throne of England, he accom- 
panied to London, as one of the gentlemen of the privy cham 
ber, by the titles of Viscount of Annand, and Lord Murray ot 
Lochmaben The date of his crcation does not appear, but 
he had a charter “‘to John Viscount of Annand,” of the pa- 
lace in Dumfries, and the lands of Haskheuch and Caerlaver- 
ock, 20th February 1623 He was created earl of Annan- 
dale by patent dated at Whitehall, 13th March 1624 His 
lordship marned Ehvabeth, daughter of Sir John Shaw, 
kmght, and died at London in September 1640 He was 
succeeded by his son James, second earl of Annandale, who 
m March 1642 succeeded as third viscount of Stormont He 
died at London 28th December 1658, leaving no issue The 
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ANNANDALE 
tatles of earl of Annandale, viscount of Annand, and Lord 
Murray of Lochmaben, in consequence became extanct, and 
those of Viscount Stormont and Lard Scoon devolved on 
David, second Lord Balvaid [see Murray, surname of ] 

The title of Marqus of ANNANDAIE (now dormant) was 
formerly possessed by a brave and powerful Border family of 
the name of Johnstone, which, as far back as can be traced, 
were in possession of most extensive estates im the upper 
district of Annandak , and of the numerous familes bearing 
that name the Johnstones of Lochwood were acknowledged the 
chicfs This distinguished family maintained ther ground, 
not only against the Lnglish borderers, but also against the 
lords of anquhar, whose descendants bec ame earls of Dumfrics, 
and against the powerful and ancient family of the Maxwells, 
lorda of Nithsdale 

In the reign of King Robert the Second, Sir John de John- 
stone, the ancestor of the Annandak family of that name, 
made a conspicuous figure In 1371, he was one of the 
guardians of the west marches, and frequintly had an oppor- 
tuinty of exerting himself against the English borderers, par- 
ticularly in 1378, 
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“When at the wattyr of Sulway, 
S¢hyr Thon of Thonystown on a day 
Of Inglis men wencuat a grete dele 
He bare hym at that tyme sa welle 
That he and the Lord of Gordowne, 
Had «# sowerane gud renown 
Of ony that was of thar dcgre 
Tor full thal war of gret bownte * 
Wyntoun, b il p V1 


ne ated about 1983, leaving a son Sur John Johnstone of John- 
stone A lineal descendant of lus inthe cleventh degree, James 
Johnstone of that ik, was by Charles the First created I ord 
Johnstone of Lochwood, by patent dated at Holyroodhouse, 20th 
June 1683 9 In March 1643 he was created earl of Hartfell 
In 1644 he was imprisoned by order of the commnttee of 
estates, as a favourer of the marquis of Montrosc After the 
battle of Kilsyth, August 1645, he yomed Montrost, and bemg 
tuken at Phohphaugh, 18th September of the same year, he 
was carried to St Andrews, whcre, with several others, he 
was sentenced to death, 26th November 1645, and oidered to 
be oxecuted first of all, with Lord Ogilvy Bunt the mght 
before the time fixed for the execution, Lord Ogilvy escaped 
out of the castle of St Andrews, and the marqus of Argyle, 
suspecting it to have been done by means of the Hamiltons 
obtained a pardon for the earl of Hartfell, who was as ob- 
noxious to the Hamiltons as Lord Ogilvy was to Argyle He 
died in March 16438 

His only son, Jaines the second earl of Hartfell, was, on 
the restoration of Charles the Second, sworn a privy council- 
lor The title of earl of Annandale having become extinct 
hy the death of James Murray, the second carl, in 1658, the 
eat] of Hartfell made a resignation of his pecrage into the 
hands of his mayestv, who, 18th February 1661, granted a 
new patent to lim as earl of Annandale and H wtfell, viscount 
of Annand, Lord Johnstone of Lochwood, Loc hmaben, Moftst- 
dale, and Lvandale He died 17th July 1672 ~=Tlis son Wil- 
ham, who succeeded as second earl of Annandale and third of 
Harttell, was appointed an extraordinary lord of session, 23d 
November 1693 Ile was also constituted one of the lords of 
the Treasury, and premdcnt of the parliament of Scotland, 
which assembled at Edinburgh 9th May 1695, and sat till 
17th July followmg On the 24th of June 1701 he was ore- 
ated marquis of Annandale, and on the accession of Queen 
Anne was appointed lord pnvy seal In 1708 he was ap- 
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ANNANDALE. 
pointed president of the privy council. In 1704 he was in 
vested with the order of the Thistle. In 1705 he represented 
her majesty as Ingh commissioner to the General Assembly 
of the church of Scotland, as he had already done King Wil- 
ham in 1701 He was also constituted in 1705 one of the 
pmncipal secretaries of state, but not approving of the Umon, 
he was dismissed from that office in the following year, and 
strenuously opposed the Union treaty m parhament He 
was afterwards on several occasions elected a representative 
peer In 1711 he was again lord high commissioner to the 
Genera] Assembly On thgaccession of George the First he 
was, 24th September 1714, appomted keeper of the privv 
seal, and a few days after sworn a privy councillor He died 
at Bath on the 14th January 1721 His lordsup marred, 
first, Sophia, only danghter and heiress of John Fairholin of 
Craigichall, m the county of Linhthgow, by whom he had 
James, second marquis of Annandale, two other sons, who 
both died unmarned, and two daughters, of whom the eldest, 
Tady Hennetta, married n 1699, Charles Hope of Hopetoun, 
ercated earl of Hopetoun in 1703, and had issue His first 
wife having died in 1716, the marquis marned second)y, in 
1718, Charlotte Van Lore, only child of John Vanden Bempde 
of Pall Mall, London, by whom he had George, third mar- 
qus of Annandale, and anothe: son named John, who died 
young 

James, the second marquis of Annindale, resided much 
abroad, and dying unmarned at Naples, 21st February 1730 
was buried in Westminster Abbey he estute of Craigie- 
hall went to his nephew, the Hon Charles Hope, and his 
titles and the other estates to hns half brother George, third 
marquis of Annandale, who was born 29th May 1720 The 
loss of Ins brother, Lord John, m 1742, occasioned a depres- 
sion of spits, which finally deranged his mind In 1745 
David Hume, the lustonian, went to hve with him, the frends 
and family of the marquis being desirous of putting his lordship 
undir ns care and direction He resided with him ayear On 
5th March 1748 an inquest from the cout of Chancery found 
the marquis a lunatic since 12th December 1744 He died 
24th April 1792, when the title of Marquis of Annandale be- 
came dormant , clamed by Su Frederic John William John- 
stone of Westerhall, baronet’ and by Mr Goodinge Johnstone 
Tt 18 understood that the titles of earl of Annandale and Hart- 
fell devolved upon James third ear! of Hopetoun, who, how- 
ever, did not assume them, but took the name of Johnstone 
in iddition to that of Hope 

In the parish of Johnstone, Dumfnes-shire, are the ruins of the 
castle or tower of Lochwood, said to have bcen built during the 
fourteenth century, and which, from the thickness of its walls 
and its insulated situation amidst bogs and marshes, must 
have been a place of great strength It was in allusion to 
this circumstance thit James the Siath 1s said to have re- 
marked, “that the man who built Lochwood, though he 
might have the outward appearance of an honest man, must 
have been a knave at heart” In 1593, 1t was burnt by Ro- 
bert, the natural brother of Lord Maxwell, who, with savage 
glee, exclaimed while it was in flames, “I'll give Dame John- 
stone light enough to show her to set her silken hood” In 
revenge for the destruction of Lochwood’s “lofty towers, 
where dwelt the lords of Annandale,” the Johnstones, aded 
by the bold Buccleuch, the Elhots, the Armstrongs, and the 
Grahams, attacked and cut to pieces a party of the Maxwells 
near Lochmaben, and among the slain fell Robert the mcendiary 
The surviving few then took refuge in the church of Loch- 
maben, but the church with all that was m 1t was burnt te 
ashes by the Johnstones, and it was this sacnlegious act 
which in its turn occasioned the memorable battle ot Drvfe 
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Sanda, 7th December 1898, in which the Johnstones finally 
prevaled Lord Maxwell, while engaged in single combat 
with the laird of Johnetone, was slain behind his back by the 
cowardly hands of Will of Kirkhill The Maxwells lost, on 
the field and in the retreat, about 700 men Many of those 
who perished or were wounded in the retreat, were cut down 
in the streets of Lockerby, and hence the phrase currently 
used in Annandale to denote a severe wound,—** A Lockerby 
lick” Sir James Johnstone of Johnstone, warden of the west 
marches, was murdered, 6th April 1608, by John, seventh 
Lord Maxwell, the son of the Lord Maxwell slain on Dry fe 
Sands, at a meeting betwixt them, im presence of Sir Robert 
Maxwell of Orchardton, brother-in-law of Sir James, to 
which meeting each of them came with one attendant Their 
attendants quarrelling, Sir James Johnstone turned about to 
separate them, when he was treacherously shot in the back 
with two bullets by Lord Maxwell, who, being taken at 
Caithness some years afterwards, was beheaded for the same, 
at the cross of Edinburgh, 21st May 1613 








ANSTRUTHER, a surname derived from the lands of An- 
struther, m the county of kife, on a portion of which the 
burgh of Anstruther-easter, of which the laird of Anstruther 
is superior, 18 built he family of Anstruther of Anstruther 
18 very ancient, having been settled in Fife in the very early 
periods of Scottish nstory During the reign of David the 
First, Wilham de Candela, obviously of Norman ongin, pos- 
sessed the lands of Anstruther, as appears from a charter 
granted in favour of the monks of Balmennoch, by his son 
Wilham, wherein he 1s designated “ Filtus Wilhelm de Can- 
dela, domimi de Anstruther" Henry his son first assumed the 
name of his lands, and in a charter of confirmation of his fa- 
ther’s grant, dated m 1221, he 1s styled ‘“‘ Hcnncus de Ayni- 
etrother, dominus ejusdem, Filus Wilhelm,” &c¢ Fiom 
these early proprietors the family of Anstruther are lineallv 
descended 

About the year 1515 Robert Anstruther and David his 
brother, younger sons of Robert de Anstruther, the sixth in 
descent from the original Wilham de Candela, having gone 
to France, were promoted to be officers of the Scots guards in 
the service of the French king David married u lady of dis- 
tinction yn France, and his descendant, krancis Caesar An- 
struther, contracted into Anstrude, was by Lows the Fif- 
teenth, in 1787, raised to the dignity of a French baion, by 
the title of Baroz de Anstrude of the seigmory of Barry 

Sir James Anstruther, the twelfth m direct descent from 
Wiliam de Candla, was, in 1585, appointed heritable carver 
to James the Sixth In 1592, he had the honour of knight- 
hood conferred upon him, and was appointed one of the mas- 
ters of the household to his majesty He died in 1606 

His son, Sir Wilham, succeeded to lus father’s offices, and 
was, besides, appointed one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber On James’ accession to the English throne, he 
accompanied his majesty tu London, and at his coronation 
was created a kmght of the Bath He was also in great fa- 
vour with Charles the First, by whom he was appointed gen- 
tleman usher of his majesty's privy chamber He died in 
1649, and was succeeded by his younger brother, Sir Robert, 
who was, by Charles the First, appointed one of the members 
of the privy council, and one of the gentlemen of his majesty’s 
bed-chamber He was an able diplomatist, and frequently 
employed in negociations of state, both by James the Sixth 
and Charles the First In 1620, he was sent ambassador 
extraordinary to the court of Denmark, to borrow money 
from King Christian, with power to grant security for it m 
the king’s name At this time he got from the Danish king, 
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in a compliment, a ship's load of tumber for building his house 
m Scotland. In Apnl 1627, he was commismoned as mini- 
ster plenipotentiary, to treat with the emperor and the states 
of Germany, at Nuremberg, about the concerns of the elector 
palatine, and other affars of Europe He was also appointed 
by Charles the First, and Frederick, king of Bohemia, elector 
palatine, their plenipotentiary to the diet at Ratisbon, tor set~ 
thing all differences between the Roman emperor Ferdinand 
and the elector palatine His commission for this purpose 1s 
dated at Westminster 2d June 1680, and 1s mgned by King 
Charles and Fredenck, and has both ther seals appenaed 

He went also as ambassador to the meeting of the princes of 
Germany at Hailbura 

His second son, Sir Philp, succeeded to the Anstruther 
estates He was a zealous and gallant cavaher, and had a 
command 1n the roval army at the battle of Worcester, where 
he was taken prisoner He was fined in a thousand merks 
by Cromwell, and jus estates were sequestrated till the Res- 
toration m 1660 e married Christian, daughter of Major- 
general Lumsden of Innergelly, and had five sons, two of 
whom were created baronets, and the other three kinglhits 
He did in 1702 

Sw William Anstruther, the cldest son, represented the 
county of Fife m the Scottish parhament, mn 1681, when 
James duke of York was his mayesty’s high commissioner m 
Scotland, and strongly opposed the measuies of the court 
He sat in parliament for the county of Fife till 1709, and 
took an active part in the proceedings, those more particu-~ 
larly for securmg and estabhshing the Protestant religion, 
and the government, laws, and libertics of the kingdom = In 
1689 he was appomted by Wilham the Ihird one of the m- 
dinary lords of Session, and soon aftur was made one of Ing 
inajesty’s privy council and of Exchequer In 1694 he was 
created a baronet of Nova Scotia From Queen Ann, he 
received a charter dated at Kensington, 20th April 1704, of 
the baromes of Anstruther and Ardross, and many other 
lands, and of the heritable bahary of the lordship and reg u- 
ity of Pittenweem, and of the office of searcher, and giver 
of coquets for the ports of Anstruther and Ele The same 
cha ter constitutes him heritably, one of the cabs code, or car- 
vers, and one of the masters of the household to her my sty 
and her successors within the kingdom of Scotland, ofhica 
whih belonged to his predecessors, and which his descend- 
ant, the present baronet continues to hold On the 9th No- 
vember of the same yeur he was nominated one of the lords 
of Justiaary, in the room of Lord Aberuchil He mirricd 
Lady Helen Hamilton, daughter of John, fourth earl of TIad- 
dington, and dicd at Edinburgh m January 1711 He was 
the author of a volumic, entitled ‘kssays, Moral and Divine,’ 
interspersed with poetry, published at } dinburgh in 1701, in 
4to Its contents are, 1st, Agamst Athiism 2d, Of Provi- 
dence 8d, Of Learning and Rehgion 4th, Of trifling stu- 
dies, stage pluys, and romances, and 5th, Upon the incarna- 
tion of Jesus Chnst, and redemption of mankind ‘The work 
does not seem to have done much credit to ns hterary pow- 
ers, as his fmcnds did all they could to dissuade him from 
pubhshing it, and after his death, his son bought up every 
copy that could be found, for the purpose of suppressing 1t 
(Campbell's History of Scottsh Poetry, page 141] He was 
succeeded by his son Sir John, after mentioned. 

Sir James Anstruther of Airdrie, the second gon of Sir 
Philp, was an advocate, and principal clerk of the Bills 
His son, Philip, adopted a military hfe, and rose to the rank 
of leutenant-general m the army, but dying unmarned, his 
estates went to his cousm, Sir John Anstruther of Anstru 
ther 
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Sir Robert Anstruther of Balcaskie, the third son of Sir 
Philip, acquired the estate of Bulcaskic, and was created a 
baronet of Nova Scotia in 1694, the same year as his elder 
brother, Sir Wilham 

Sir Phihp Anstruther, the fourth brother, was made a 
kmght. He was designed! of Anstruther-fild, from lands he 
so naincd near Loverkeithing 

Sir Alexander Anstruther, kmght, the fifth brother, mar- 
ried in 1694, Jean Leslu, Baroness Newark, daughter and 
heiress of David second Jord Newark, and was father of W)l- 
ham, third Jord Newark, and Alcxander fourth lord The 
title of Lord Newark, which became dormant on the death of 
the latter m 1791, was clauncd in 1793, by his eldest son, 
but unsuccessfully [See Newark, Lord } 

Sir John Anstruther of Anstruther, the son of Sir Wilham, 
married in 1717, the lady Margaret Carmichael, eldest daugh- 
ter of James second carl of Hyndford, and on the failure in 
the male lnc of that noble house, and the tith becoming ex- 
tinct in 1817, their descendant, Sir John Anstruther of An- 
atrutha, suececded to the cntauled estates of the earldom, 
und assumed the name of Carmichael [See Hynprorn, 
barl of, and Canmicuarr, surname of | Si John died in 
1746, sid was snecocded by his son, also named John 

Sir John the third baronet of this branch of the family 
was the anthor of a work on drill husbandry, published in 
1796, which 1s understood to have been uscful at the time of 
its publication, but 1s chiefly remembered from a bon mot 
connected with at On its appearance one of Sir John’s 
friends joculnily remarked that no one could be better quali- 
fred to write on the subject, as there was not a better drilled 
husband in the county of laf Sir John marred, m 1700, 
Janet, danghter of James J all, sy of Dunbar She was a 
very superior woman, and seems to have had a consider wk 
influence with her lord = Sir John died in Tuly 1799 

ths eldest son, Sn Phihp, suceceded THe marred in 1778, 
Anne, only child of Sir John Paterson, of Kecles, baronct, 
and assumed in cons quence the additional surname of Pater- 
son He died without issuc in 1808 

Ho was suceccded by Ins bother, the Right Hon Sir John 
Anstruther, of Cassis in Staffordshire, a distingiushed lawyer, 
who had been created a bironet of Great Bntain, 18th May 
1798, when appointed chief justue of the aupremo court of 
Judieature in Bengal He manicd Mana, daughter of hd- 
ward Brice, Faq of Bernas Street, London, and had issue 
two sons and a daughter Ho retucd fiom the Bench m 
1806, and died m 1811 

Sir John, his eldest son, died in 1817 His only son, a 
posthumous child, born 6th February 1818, and named John 
aftor his father, mherted the titles and estates at Ins birth 
Ho was acadentally killed while on a shooting excursion in 
November 1831, and the baronetcies and possessions of the 
family reverted to ins uncle, Sir Windham Carmichael An- 
struther of Khe and Anstruther, the eghth baronet of Nova 
Scotia, and fourth of Great Britain 
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Sir Robert Anstruther, above mentioned, the founder of 
the Baloaskie branch, was thrice inained His first wife, 
whose name was Kinnear, an heiress, died without issue 
His second wife, Jean Monteith Wiea, also an heiress, brought 
hin mx sons and two daughtors, and by his third wife, 
Marion, daughter of Sn Walham Preston of Valleyheld, he 
had one son and two daughters He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Sir Philip, whose eldest son, Sir Robert, born 21st 
April 1783, married Lady Janet krekino, youngest daughter 
of Alexander, fifth earl of Kellie, and had three sons and 
three daughtgs. Robert, the eldest, was the oclebrated Gen- 
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eral Anstruther He was born 8d March 1768, and entered 
at a very early period of life into the army In 1798 he ac- 
companied his regiment to Holland In 1796 he yomed the 
Austrian army in the Brisgau, under the Archduke Charlies 
then at war with France, and received » wound in the left 
side in one of the conflicts In 1797 he purchased a company 
in the 8d Guards, and was appointed deputy quartei-manster- 
general In 1798 he was on a diplomatic mission to Ger- 
many, and mn the autumn of 1799 with the expedition to the 
Helder In 1800 Captun A went to Egypt as quarter- 
master-general to the army under the command of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, at which time the order of the Crescent was 
confened upon him In 1802 he was adjutant-general in 
Ireland In 1808 he went to Portugal as brigadiei-general, 
and distinguished himself at the battle of Viumera In the 
subsequent campwugn in Spain, under Sir John Moore, 
General A commanded the rear-guard of the army, which he 
brought safely into Corunna on the night of the 12th January 
1809, but survived only one day the excrtions he had made, 
and the fatigue he had endured durmg the retieat He died 
l4th January 1809 and hes mterred in the noith-east bastion 
of the citadel of Corunna = Sn John Moore by his own desire 
was buned by the side of General Anstruther He snarned 
loth Mareh, 1799, Charlotte Lucy, only daughter of Col 
Jumes Hamilton, grandson of James, fourth duke of Hamil- 
ton, and had issue Sir Ralph Avemromby Anstruther, But, 
who succeeded his grandf ither in August 1818, one othcr son 
and three daughters Sir Ralph marued, 7th Sept 1831, 
Mary Jane eldcst daughter of Su Honry Llorens, KCB, 
and has issuc 3 sons and 2 daughters His «cond son Hemy 
fell at the batth of the Alma, Septembe: 20, 1864, in his 
18th you 


ARBUCKLE, Jamrs, A M ,a mino poet, wax 
born in Glasgow, in 1700 ~~ He studied at the uni- 
versity of that city, where he took his degices 
Te afterwaids kept an academy in the north of 
licland, hence he 1s called an Thishman by Camp- 
bell, in hus Introduction to the History of Poetry 
He was the friend of Allan Ramsay 
He published a volume of poems, and had begun 





in Scotland 


a translation of Horace, but died before it was 
finished, in 1784 Some of his tianslations and 
imitations of Horace are among his best pieces 
He wrote ‘Snuff, a Pocm,’ which, according to 
the adveitisement, was ‘“ printed at Edinb gh 
by Mr James M‘Ewen and Company for the au- 
thor, and sold by Mr James M‘Ewon, bookseller 
in Edinburgh, and by the booksellers in Glasgow,” 
1719 This poem was dedicated to * His Grace, 
John, Duke of Roxburgh,” and contained some 
pleasing enough conceits, very prettily turned 
AS an instance the following may be quoted 


“Though in some solitary pathless wild 
Where mortal never trod, nor nature smiled, 
My cruel fate should doom my endless stay, 
To saunter all my hng’ring life away, 
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Yet still I'll have society enough, 

While blest with virtue, and a Pinch of Snuff, 
Enough for me the conscious joys to find, 
And silent raptures of an honest min¢e ' 


— 


ARBUTHNOTT, viscount of, a title possessed by a family of 
ancient descent, bearing that surname, in Kincardineshire , 
the first of whom, Hugo de Aberbothenoth, flourished in the 
reign of King Wilham the Lion, and derived his name, m 
1105, from lands which came to him by marrage with a 
daughter of Osbertus Ohphard, sheriff of Mcarns Those 
Iands now form the greater part of the pansh of Arbuthnott, 
and have passed to the present viscount through no less than 
twenty-two generations Previous to the twelfth century 
the name was Aberbothenothe, abont 1335, 1t had become 
Abe buthnot, and about 1448, Arbuthnott 

Ihe name of Aborbothenothe 1s understood to mean ‘the 
confluence of the watcr below the baron’s house,” being de- 
rived from Aber, the influx of a nmver into the sea, or of a 
smaller stream into a larger Both, or Bothena, a dwelling, a 
baromal residence, and Aeth or Neoth-ca, the stream that 
descends or 1 lower than something else in the neighbour- 
hood, a derivation which 18 periectly apphcable to the site of 
the ancient castle, and to the present residence of the noble 
family of Arbuthnott [See Statistical Account, vol xi ] 

In the reign of Alexandr the Second, Duncan de Aber- 
bothenothe was witness to a donation of that sovoeign im 
1242 His son, Hugh, 1s witness, along with his father, de- 
signed Duncanus Dominus de Aberbothcunoth, to a charter of 
Robert, the son of Warnebald, to the monastery of Aberbroth- 
wick His son and successor, Hugh, called fiom tho flaxen 
colour of his hair, Hugo Blundus or Ie Blond, to distinguish 
hin from two predecessors of the same name, was land of 
Arbuthnott in 1282, mm which yea: he bestowed the patron- 
age of the church of Garvock, in pure alms, on the monastery 
of Arbroath, “for the safety of his soul,” which patronage, 
with many others, at the Reformation, fell into the hands of 
the king Along with the patronage hc gave one ox-gang of 
land, lying adjacent to the church of Garvock, with pasturage 
for 100 sheep, 4 horses, 10 oxcn, and 20 cows Hugo le 
Blond died about the end of the thirtecnth century, and was 
buried at Arbuthnott, where there 15 an anucnt full-length 
stono statue of him, in a reclining posture, with the face look- 
ing upwards, and the feet resting on the figure of a dog His 
own and his wife’s arms, the latter being the same with those 
of the once powerful family of the Morevilles, constables of 
Scotland, are cut on the stone on which the statue lies 

In 1855 Philp de Arbuthnott, fourth direct descendant from 
Hugh le Blond, was a benefactor to the church of the Carme- 
hte friars, Aberdeen His son and heir, Hugh Arbuthnott, 
wus accessary with sever! other gentlemen of thc Mearns, 
upon gieat provocation, to the slaughtcr of John Melville, of 
Glenbervie, sheriff of that county, about 1420 According to 
tradition, Melville had, by a strict exercise of his authority as 
sheriff, rendered himself obnoxious to the surrounding barons, 
who teased the regent, Murdoch, duke of Albany, by repcat«d 
complamts against him = At last, in a fit of impatience, the 
regent mcautiously exclaimed to Barclay, laird of Mathers 
(ancestor of Captaan Barclay Allardice of Une), who had 
come to him with another complaint against Melville, ‘ Sor- 
row gin that sheriff were sodden, and supped in broo” Most 
of those who have related this story state, that it was tho 
kmg, James the First, who made this exclamation, but his 
majesty was then a@ prisoner in England Barclay, immedi- 
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Lauriston, Arbuthnott, Pitarrow and Halkerton, who ap- 
pointed a great hunting party in the forest of Garvock, tu 
which they invited the devoted Melville, and having prepared 
a large fire and cauldron of boiling water in a retired place, 
they decoyed the unsuspecting Melville to the fatal spot, 
Knocked him down, stripped him, and aen threw him mto 
the cauldron After he was borled or sodden for some tamo, 
they each took a spoonful of the soup To screen himself 
from justice, Barclay built a fortress in the pansh of St 
Cyrus, called the Kam of Mathers, on a perpendicular and 
peninsular rock, mxty fect above the sea, where, m those 
days, he lived quite secure ‘The laird of Arbuthnott claimed 
and obtained the benefit of the law of clan Macduff, which, 
in case of homieide, allowed a pardon to any one within the 
ninth dcgree of kindred to Macduff, Thane of Fite, who 
should flee to his cross, which then stood near Lindores, o1 
the march between Fife and Strathorn, and pay afine Ihe 
pardon is still extant m Arbuthnott House The rest were 
outlawed He died in 1446 

His descendant, Sir Robert Arbuthnott of Arbuthnott, was 
kmghted by King Charles the First, and for ns ondunng 
loyalty ennobled in 1641, by bemg created Viscount Arbuth- 
nott and Lord Inverbervic Robut the second viscount of 
Arbuthnott succecdcd Ins father in 1665, and died in June 
1682 By bis first wife, Lady Khzabeth Keith, second 
daughter of Wilham seventh earl Manschal, he had a son 
Robert, third viscount, and a danghter, and by his second 


wife, Catherine, daughta: of Robert Gordon of Pitlurg and 
Straloch, he had three sons and three daughters The Hon 


Alexande: Arbuthnott, the second son by the second marnage, 
who was appoimted one of the barons of the Court of Exche- 
quar in’ Scotland at the umon of 1707, married Jean, eldest 
daughte: of Su Chales Maitland of Pitrichie in Aberdcen- 
shure, hear to her bother Su Charles, who dicd in 1704, and 
he in consequence wauincd the name and arms of Maitland 

John the seventh viscount of Arbuthnott, mated an De- 
comber 1776, Isabella, 2d daughter of William Graham, I'sq 
of Morphie Kincardineshne, and by her, who died in 1818, 
he had John, 8th viscount, General Hugh Arbuthnott, long 
M P for hincardineshne o other sons and 2 dinghters 

The 8th viscount succeeaed on his tather’s death, keh 27, 
1800, and in June 1805 he married Maigaret, daughter of 
the Hon Walter Ogilvy of Clova, sister of the ninth earl of 
Anhe, with issac, 6 sons and 7 daughters He died Jan 10, 
1860 when lis eldest son, John, became 9th viscount His 
Jordshnp maniucd, in 1847, the eldest daughter of the 8th earl 
at Anhe, wsue, 3 sons and a daughter 


ARBUTHNOT, ArFrxANpER, an eminent di- 
vine, and zealous piomote: of the Reformation 
im Scotland, was tle second son of Andiow Ar- 
buthnot of Pitearles, the fourth son of Sn Robert 
Arbuthnott of Arbuthnott, and the biother of the 
baion or propietor of Aibuthnott, in Kincardine- 
shie, and not the baon himself, as generally 
stated by his biographers His mother was Eliza- 
beth, daughte: of James Stiachan of Monboddo, 
and sister of Alexande: Stiachan of Thornton 
Ile was born in 15388 According to Archbishop 
Spottiswood, he studicd at the university of St 
Andrews, but Dr Mackenzie says that he received 
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kenste’s Inves of Scots Writers, vol iu p 186 ] 
The former is likely to be cotrect, as in the year 
1560 his name appears the ninth in a list of young 
men at St Andrews best qualified for the muinis- 
try and teaching, given in to the first General As- 
sembly [Calderwood's Ilstory of the Church of 
Scotland, vol 1 p 45] In 1561 he went to France, 
and tur the space of five years prosecuted the study 
of the civil law at Bom ges, under the famous Cu- 
yacius This has led Ins biographers to state that 
It was with the view of following the profession 
of an advocate in his native country , but 1t was 
then usual for students of divinity to make civil 
law a branch of then studies He returned to 
Scotland tn 1566, and was soon afte: licensed as a 
minister of the Reformed church On the 15th 
July 1548 he received a presentation to the church 
of Logie Buchan, one of the common knks of the 
cathedial of Aberdecn He was a member of the 
General Assembly which met at Edinburgh on 








the fist of July of that year, and was intrusted 
with the charge of revising a book entitled ‘The 
Fall of the Roman Church,’ published by one Tho- 
mas Bassenden, a punter of that city, which had 
given gicat offence and incurred the censure of 
the Assembly, Cuefly on account of an assertion 
contained in it, that the hing was the supreme 
head of the church For this, 
minted at the end of the Psalm- Book, an indecent 


and for having 


song called ‘Welcome Fortune,’ the Assembly or- 
damned Bassenden to call in all the copies of these 
books winch he had sold, and to sell no more of 
them, and to abstain for the futue fiom printing 
anything without the license of the magistiates, 
und the revisal by a committee of the church of 
such books as peitum toichgiwn [Buoke of the 
Unwersall Kuk of Scotland, p 100 ] 

In the vear 1569, Mi Alexande: Anderson, the 
piuncipal of King’s college, Aberdeen, with the 
sub-ptincipal and three of the regents of that uni- 
versity, having heen ejected from then offices, on 
account of their adherence to popery, and refusal 
to sign the Confession of Faith, Mr Arbuthnot 
was promoted to the vacant principalship on the 
$d Julyeof that yea1, and three weeks afte: wards 
he was presented to the church of Arbuthnott in 
Kincardineshne, “ provyding he admunistrat the 
sacraments of Jesus Christ, o1 ellis tiavell [that 
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1s, labour] in some others als necessar vocation 
to the utility of the kirk, and approvit by the 
samen” The emoluments of his two patochial 
charges were probably his only support as princi- 
pal, the funds of the college having been greatly 
dilapidated by his predecesso1, Principal Anderson, 
when he found that he was likely to be depiived 
for lus adherence to popery To the university 
Pimceipal Arbuthnot 1endered the most important 
services, both in the augmentation of its funds, 
and by his assiduity and success m teaching 
‘“‘ By his diligent teaching and dexterous govern- 
ment,” says Archbishop Spottiswood, “he not 
only revived the study of good letters, but gained 
many ~~ the superstitions whereunto they were 
given” In 1572 he was a member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly held at St Andrews, which strenu- 
ously opposed a scheme of church government 
called ‘The Book of policy,’ proposed by the 
1egent Morton and his paity, for the purpose of 
restoring the old titles in the church, and retaining 
among themselves all the temporalities annexed 
to them The same year he established hs char- 
acter as a man of learning, by the publication at 
Edinburgh, in quarto, of Ins ‘QOuationes de Ort- 
wine et Dignitate Juris,’ a production which was 
honoured with an encomiastic poem by Thomas 
Maitland, who 1epresents Aibuthnot as one of the 
biightest ornaments of his native countiy [De- 
6t To 
enhance the value of this eulogium,” says Di 
Irving, ‘it must be recollected that Maitland was 
av zealous Catholic ” 

Fiom this time Aibuthnot began to take a lead 
in the General Assembly, and duiimg the minority 
of James the Sixth, he appeais to have been much 
employed on the part of the church, 1n its tedious 
contest with the 1egency, concerning the plan of 
ecclesiastical government to be adopted Of the 
General Assembly which met at Edinburgh 6th 
August, 1573, he was chosen moderator In that 
of Edinburgh Mach 6th, 1574, he was appointed, 
with three others, to summon before them the 
chapte: of Murray, accused of giving their letters 
testimonial in favour of George Douglas, bishop 
of that see, ‘without just tial and due exami- 
nation of his life, and qualification in hterature.” 
{[Calderwood's Hist of the Church of Scotland. 
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sol fii p. 8304] This assembly also authorized 
him, with Mr John Row and otheis, to draw 
up a plan of ecclesiastical polity for the appro- 
val of the members He was at the Assem- 
bly which met at Edinburgh in August, 1575 

‘“‘ Efter the Assemblic,” (says James Melville,) 
‘we passed to Anguss in companie with Mr Al- 
exander Arbuthnot, a man of singular gifts of 
lerning, wesdome, godliness, and sweitness of na- 
ture, then piincipall of the collage of Aberdein, 
whom withe Mr Andio [Melville] communicat 
anent the haull o:dour of his collage m doctiine and 
discipline, and aggreit as therefte: was sett down in 
the new refo: mation of the said collages of Glasgow 
and Aberdein ” [Afelville’s Diary, p 41] He was 
ugain chosen modeiato: of the General Assembly 
which met at Edinbuigh 1st April 1577 In the 
Assembly which met in that city in October of 
the same year he was appuinted, with Andiew 
Melville and George Hay, to attend a counul 
which was expected to mect at Magdeburg fui 
the purpose of establishing the Augsbuig Confes- 
sion [Booke of the Unwersall Kirk of Scotland, 
page 169] The council, however, was not con 

vened <A copy of the heads of the policy and 
jurisdiction of the church having been, by ode 
of that Geneial Assembly, presented to the earl 
of Moiton as regent of the kingdom, foi the »s0- 
lutton of doubts and the temoval of difficultues, 
he was icferred to Piincipal Arbuthnot, Patrick 
Adamson, and Andiew Melville, and nine othe 
commissioneis of inferion emmence [Jbid p 171 J 
In the General Assembly which met at kdinbuigh 
24th Apiil 1578, 1t was resolved that a copy of 
the same should be presented to the king, and 
anothe: to his council, and that if a conference 
should be demanded, they, on then pait, would 
nominate Aibuthnot, Andrew Melville, and ten 
others, to attend at any appointed time [Jdid 
» 175] In the Assembly which convened at 
Stuling, 11th June of the same year, Aibuthnot, 
with some others, was empowered to confe: with 
several of the nobility, prelates, and gentiy, 1cla- 
tive to the polity of the chuich In the Gencial 
Assembly which met at Edimbuigh on the 24th 
April 1588, Aibuthnot, with David Ferguson aud 
John Durie, was directed to wait upon the king 
and council, to request, in name of the Assembly, 
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the disinissal of M. Manningville, the French am- 
bassador, whose popish practices had excited much 
alarm, as well as to complain of sundry other 
grievances Hie was also named in a commission, 
with M: Robert Pont and five others, o1 any four 
of them, to visit the university of St Andiews, 
for the purpose of inquiring how the rents thereof 
weie bestowed, what o:de: and diligence were 
used by the 1egents o1 professors in teaching, and 
how oide: was hept among the students With 
Messis Andiew and George Hay he was also em- 
poweied to present to the hing and council sach 
heads, articles, and complaints as the Assembly 
might detciiffine, and to confer, treat, and reason 
thereupon, and to receive his majesty’s answer to 
the same ([Calderwood, vol 11 pp 707, 708 ] 
The leading part which he took in ecclesiastical 
matteis seems to have 1endeied him an object of 
suspicion and displeasme to James the Sixth, for 
when, in the same yea: (1583), he was appointed 
by the Assembly nmuniste: of St Andiews, the king 
commanded hun to remain m hs college, under 
pain of horning The Assembly saw in this aibi- 
truy exertion of the royal prerogative, an in- 
fimgement of then aights They thaetoe ie- 
monstiated against it, but his majesty answeied 
geneially that he and his council liad good grounds 
and reasons for what had been done Arbuthnot 
19 said to have had some bia: towards the episcopal 
foim of ecclesiastical polity, but whatever might he 
his piivate sentiménts, he adhered with steadiness 
to the presbyteiian party 
deed Ii 
had given offence to the king by prmting Buch- 
anan’s History of Scotland, in the yem 1582, 
[Leaves of Scots Writers, vol inp 192,] and other 
authois have also supposed that he was the iden- 
tical Alexander Arbuthnot who it that perod 
held the office of king’s punter On this point 
Di Jiving particularly quotes James Man, who, 
in his * Censure of Ruddiman’s Philological Notes 
on Buchanan,’ (p 99 Abeidccn, 1753, 12mo,) 
maintained, ‘“‘ with iidiculous peitinacity,” as 





It 1s thought, and im- 
Machenzic confidently asserts, that he 


Chalmeis in lus Life of Ruddiman says, that 
Puncipal Aibuthnot was indeed the ffinter of 
Buchanau’s History The mistake has been coi- 
rected by Chalmers, who, on 1efeiim, to the writ 


of privy seal, found that the Al xande: A:buth- 
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not therein mentioned as king’s printer was deno- 
minated a bu gess of Edinburgh, and therefore was 
a different person from the principal of King’s col- 
lege, Aberdeen [Life of Ruddiman, p 72 } 

The restriction placed on him, by King James 
is supposed to have seriously affected his health 
and spirits He fell mto a decline, and died un- 
married, at Abeideen, on the 10th of October 
1588, before hc had completed the age ot forty- 
five On the 20th of the same month his 1emains 
were inteiied in the chapel of King’s college 

Prmcipal Arbuthnot appears to have possessed 
a degree cf good sense and moderation which em 
inently qualified him for the conduct of public 
business, and his death was iegaided as a seveie 
calamity to the national church and to the nation- 
al literature Andiew Melville honoured his mem- 
ory by an elegant epitaph in Latin, which will be 
found in Living’s Life of Arbuthnot (Lives of Scots 
Poets, vol 1 p 177), quoted fiom the Delitie 
Poctarum Scotorum, (tom 1 p= 120) 
Melville, in his Diary, has pronounced Arbuthnot 
one of the most learned men of whom Ewmoyx 
could at that tine boast His character has been 
thus delineated by Archbishop Spottiswood ‘ He 
was greatly loved of all men, hated of none, and 
in such account for his moderation with the chief 
men of these parts, that without bis advice they 
could almost do nothing, which put him im a gicat 
fashiic, whereof he did oft complain, pleasant 
and yocund in convensation, and im all sciences 


James 


expert, a good poct, mathematician, philosophes, 
theologue, lawyer, and in medicine skilful, so as 
in every subject he could promptly discouise, and 
to good purpose” Notwithstanding the violence 
of the timos in which he lived the name of Prin- 
cipal Aibuthnot has never been found subjected 
to censure Even the papists themselves appea 
to have 1eveired his vutues Nicol Bune, m his 
‘Admonition to the Antichristian Ministeis of the 
Deformit Kuk of Scotland,’ wiitten in 1581, while 
he has treated the rest of the Protestant clergy 
with the utmost contempt, thus respectfully speaks 
of Arbuthnot 


* Bot vit gude Lord, quha ats thy name hes kend, 
May or thay de, find for thair sauhs remeid 
With thy elect Arbuthnot [ commend, 
Althocht the live to Geneve haist with speed ” 
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Three Scottish poems, published in Pinkerton's 
‘ Ancient Scottish Poems,’ have been attributed to 
Principal Arbuthnot Dr Irving in his Life of 
Aibuthnot gives extracts from two of these, ‘ The 
Miseries of a Puie [poor] Scholar,’ and ‘The 
Praises of Wemen,’ which show the author to have 
been an ingemous and pleasing poet The Mait- 
land MSS preserve several of his pieces not hith- 
erto published [See Jrviny’s Lives of Scottuh 
Poets, vol us p 169] Principa: Arbuthnot left 
In manusciipt an account of the Arbuthnott fa- 
mily, entitled ‘ Originis et mcrementi Arbuthno- 
tice familiz descriptio historica,’ which is_ still 
preserved It was afterwards translated by George 
Moirison, minister of Benholme, and continued 
to the petiod of the Restoration by Alexande 
Arbuthnott, episcopalian minister of Ai buthnott, 
the fathe: of the celebrated wit, the subject of the 
succeeding notice 

ARBUTHNOT, Jonn, M D, one of the most 
conspicuous, and ceitainly the most learned, of 
the wits of Queen Anne’s icign, was the son of 
Alexande: Arbuthnott, episcopalian clergyman at 
Aibuthnott in Kincardineshue, and a neat rela 
tive of the noble family of that name, and his wife, 
Maigaet Lamy, from the pazish of Maryton, near 
Montrose He was boin in the parish of A1buth- 
nott in April 1667, and received the elementary 
part of his education at the parish school About 
the yea: 1680 he and his eld: biothe: Robeit, af 
terewards a banker in Pats, went to Maischal 
college, Abeideen, where he applied himself dil- 
gently to all the academical bianches of instruc- 
tion, and afte: finishing his medical studies, he 
took Ins doctoi’s degiee At the revolution his 
father, not complying with the new ode: of 
things, was deprived of Ins living, and in conse 
quence 1etned to the castle of Hallgieen near 
Bervie, mn the neighbourhood of which he pos- 
sessed, by inheritance, a small property called 
Kingoiney , and his two sons wee compelled to 
trust to then own exertions for getting forward m 
the world The subject of tlis memoir accord- 
ingly resolved to push his foitune in London, and 
on his arrival there, he was hospitably received 
into the house of a Mr William Pate, a woollen- 
draper For some time he supported himself by 
teaching the mathematics, and soon distinguished 
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himself by his writings His first work appeased 
in 1697, entitled an ‘Examination of Dr Wood- 
ward’s Account of the Deluge,’ being an answer 
to a work of that gentleman bearing the title of 
an ‘Essay towards a Natural History of thie 
Earth,’ which had appeared two yeais before 
This laid the foundation of A)buthnot’s fame, 
which was much extended by an able fieatise 
published by him in 1700, ‘On the usefulness of 
the Mathematics to young students m the univer- 
sities’ In 1704, in consequence of a cniious and 
instructive disseitation ‘On the Regulasity of the 
Births of both sexes,’ communicated to the Royal 
Society, and published in the Philosophical Tians- 
actions of that year, No 328, he was elected a 
member of that learned body It would appea 
fiom the signatme to his lette:s, that on first 
gomg to London he himself continued to spell his 
name with the two t’s at the end of it, as 1s the 
correct way, but in process of time one of the t’s 
was diopped as unnecessary 

In 1705 Prince Geoige of Denmark, the consort 
of Queen Anne, was suddenly taken ill at Epsom 
Dr Aibuthnot, happenmg to be on the spot, was 
called to his assistance, and, unde: his care, his 
royal highness soon recovered Arbuthnot was, 
in consequence, appointed physician extraoidinary 
to the queen, and in the month of Novembre, 
1709, he was promoted to be fowth physician in 
ordinaiy to he: mayesty , that 18, one of her do- 
mestic physicians =-‘Wlis skill having been the 
means of 1ecoveiing he: majesty from a dan- 
gerous illness, drew fiom his firend Gay the follow- 
ing elegant pastoral compliment 


“ While thus we stood, as in a stound, 
And wet with tears, Irke dew, the ground, 
Full soon, by bonfire and by bell, 
We learnt our hege was passing well 
A skilful leech, so God lnm speed, 
They say had wrought this blessed deed 
This leech ARBUTHNOTT was yclept , 
Who many a night not once had slept, 
But watch d our gracious sovereign still, 
For who could 1est when she was 11]? 
Oh! may’st thou henceforth sweetly sleep ' 
Sheer, swans! oh, sheer your softest sheep, 
To swell his couch, for well I ween 
He saved the realm who saved the queen ” 


In the month of April, 1710, he was admitted 
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a Fellow of the Royal college of physicians The 
confidence reposed in him by his 1oyal mistress 
appeais by the terms in which he jis spoken of by 
Dean Swift, who calls him * the queen’s favoniite 
physician,” and agam, ‘the queen’s favourite ” 
Being thus distinguished by his professional ab: 
lities, his influence at court, and his hterary at- 
tamments, Aibuthnot acquired the friendship not 
only of the leading men of the Tory paity, to 
which he belonged, such as IIuley and Bolng- 
bioke, but that of all the wits and scholars of 
his time On Swift’s visit to London m 1710, a 
stiict intimacy was formed between them, and 
soon after Rope was added to the number of his 
friends, as weie also Prior and Gay 

In the year 1712, appeared the first part of 
‘The History of John Bull,’ of which it has been 
Justly said, that ‘“‘ never was a political allegory 
managed with more exquis te humo, o1 a more 
skilful adaptation of chai acters and circumstances ” 
The doubt enteitained respecting the autho: of 
this satue has been dispelled by Swift and Pope, 
who both distinctly attribute it to D1 Arbuthnot 
Pope declaicd that Arbuthnot was the ‘sole 
author” The object of this highly humorous mo- 
duction was to thiow ridicule upon the splendid 
achievements of Ma:lboiough, and to 1ender the 
countly discontented with the war then 1aging 
with France Arbuthnot, who was one of the 
literary phalanx attached to the fortunes of Marley 
and the ‘Toies, was awaie how eutuely that min- 
ister’s power depended on a peace with France, 
and, therefore, he apphed all the vigour of Ins wit 
to the accomplishment of thatend The ingenuity 
of the story contained m the ‘Ffistory of John 
Bull,’ united to its intelligible, straightforward, 
comic humour, procured for it a favomable recep- 
tion everywhere, but to politicians, the exquisite 
skill of 1ts satue gave it a peculiar iehsh = After 
the accession of the house of Hanover, a supple- 
ment to the ‘History’ appeared, but it has been 
doubted whether this 1s a genuine production of 
Aibuthnot’s pen Some aie of opinion that the 
first two paits as printed in Swift’s works, ae all 
that mocceded fiom Arbuthnot 

Eaily in the yea: 1714 he entered into an en- 
gagement with Pope and Swift, jointly to write a 
satue on the abuses of human learning, in the style 
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of Cervantes The name by which the intended 
he:o was to be called was assigned to that assem- 
blage of wits and learned men of which these 
three formed the nucleus, and it was called the 
‘Scuiblerus’ Club’ Hailey, Atterbury, Con- 
greve, and Gay, were members, and of them all no 
one was bette: qnalifed than Arbuthnot, both in 
point of wit and ciudition, to promote the objcct 
of the society, which was to 11dicule the abst dities 
of false taste in learning, unde: the characte: of a 
man of capacity enough, but no judgment, who 
had industitously dipped ito every ait and suence 
But the prosecution of this noble design was pie- 
vented by the queen’s death, which deeply affected 
Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot, who were all warmly 
attached to Lord Oxfoid’s ministiy, and a final 
period was afterwaids put to the project, by the 
Reparation and giowing infirmities of Dean Swift, 
by the bad health of Di Arbuthnot, and othe 
concuiug causes The work in consequence was 
neve: completed, the first book of ‘the Memons of 
Miu tinus Sciible: ts’ bemg only a part of it“ Polite 
letters,” says Wari burton, the editor of Pope’s works, 
“never lost more than im the defeat of this suheme, 
in the execution of which work each of this illusti- 
ous triumvirate would have found excicse for his 








awn peculiar talents, besides constant employment 
for those they had all incommon Di Arbuthnot 
was skilled in every thing which related to suence, 
Mi: Pope was a master in the fine arts, and Di 

Swift excelled m the knowledge of the world 

Wit they had all in equal measuie, and this so 
luge that no age perhaps ever produced three men 
to whom natwe had mote bountifully bestowed it, 
or in whom at had biought it to higher perfection ” 
The fist book of ‘Martinus Scitbleus’ was pub- 
lished afte: the death of Di Arbuthnot m= 1741, 
in the quarto edition of Pope’s prose works, and 
there seems to be every 1eason to believe that 
Arbuthnot was the sole author ‘It has, it 18 tiue, 
oeen punted im the collected editions of the works 
both of Swift and Pope, yet the mteinal evi- 
dence 1s sufficient to prove it the entne production 
of Arbuthnot, to whom Warton nas attiibuted the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, tenth, and twelfth 
chapters, whatever may be determined of the othe 
patts of the memons ~The medical and antiqua- 
rian knowledge disptayed in the other chapters, 
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and the ridicule on Dr Woodward in the third, 


afford stiong presumption of their hasmg had the 
same authorship as the rest The humorous essay 
concerning the o1igin of the sciences, ustally ap- 
pended to the ‘Memous of Martinus Sciiblerus,' 
apperis fiom Spence to have been a jomt pio- 
duction of Aibuthnot, Pope, and Parnell 

The death of Queen Anne in July 1714 put an 
end to A:buthnot’s connexion with the court, and 
completely destioyed the hopes of the Tory paity 
He felt severely the change in his cncumatances, 
but his satuical humom and spuit of wit enabled 
him to detive some ielief even fiom his altered 
prospects Inalette: to Swift, dated 12th August, 
he thus wiites ‘‘ I have an oppoitunity calmly and 
philosophically to conside: that tieasme of vile- 
ness and baseness that I always believed to be in 
the heart of nan, and to behold them exert their 
msolence and baseness, every new instance, in- 
stead of suprising and guieving me, as it docs 
some of my fiends, really diveits me,—and in a 
manne: proves my theory” In a subsequent let- 
ter alluding to the dispersion of the queen's cout - 
tiers on her death, he says, ‘The queen's poor 
seivants ale like so many poor orphans exposed 
im the very stiects” To diveit Ins chagiin he 
pad a visit to his brotha: Robeit at Patis, under 
whose care he left two of lus daughters On his 
retin, tn the begining of September, having been 
deprived of his apartments m St James’ palace, 
he tooh a house m Dover Street, where he assidu- 
ously devoted himself to the practice of lig pro- 
fession and to hiterary occupation His sprite 
appear to have suffered considerably at this time, 
for ina letter to Pope, dated September 7th, 
1714, he says, ““I am extremely obliged to you 
fo. taking notice of a poor, old, disticssed cou tics, 
commonly the most despisable thing m the wold 
This blow has $0 10used Sciblerus that he has 1¢e- 
covered his senses, and thinks and talks like other 
men Fiom being fiolicsome and gay, he 1s tuin- 
ed grave and moose” This depression of spits, 
however, had not given him a distaste foi the so 
ciety of his firends —‘* Maitin’s office,” he adds, m 
allusion to his ‘ Martinus Sciblerua,’ “1s now the 
second doo: on the left hand m Dover Street, 
where he will be glad to see Dr Parnell, Mr 
Pope, and his old fiends, to whom he can stil 
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afford a half pint of claret.” He is sad, with 
Pope, to have assisted Gay in the farce of ‘ Three 
Hours after Marriage,’ which was brought out m 
1716, but met with no success 

In the autumn of 1722, Arbuthnot visited Bath, 
for the benefit of his health He was accompa- 
nied by his brother, who had shortly before ar- 
rived in England Mr Robert Arbuthnot was a 
person of a singularly benevolent character, and 
is thus commemorated in a letter from Pope to the 
Hon Robert Digby, ‘Di Arbuthnot 1s going to 
Bath,—his brother, who 1s lately come to Eng- 
land, goes also to the Bath, and 1s a more extra- 
ordinary man than he, and worth you going thi- 
ther on purpose to know him The spuit of 
philanthropy, so long dead to our world, 18 revived 
in him He1is a philosophe all of fire, so waim- 
ly, nay so wildly in the right, that he forces all 
others about him to be so too, and draws them 
into his own vortex Ile is a star that looks as if 
it were all fire, but is all benignity, all gentle and 
beneficial influence If there be othe: men in thie 
woild that would serve a friend, yet he is the 
only one, I believe, that could make even an ene- 
my serve a fiiend ” 

On the 30th Septembe: 1728, Arbuthnot was 
chosen second censoi of the College of Physicians 
In the autumn of 1725 he had a dangeious Ulness 
On this occasion he was visited by Pope, who 
thus communicated the mtclligence of his illness 
to Dean Swift “Dr Arbuthnot 1s, at this time, 
ill of a very dangerous distemper, an imposthume 
in the bowels, which is bioke, but the event 1s 
very uncertain Whatever that be (he bids me 
tell you, and I wiite this by him) he lives and 
dies your faithful friend, and one reason he has to 
desire a little longer life 1s, the wish to see you 
once more” In 1727 he was chosen an elect of 
the Royal college of Physicians, when he pio- 
nounced the Harveian o1ation fo: that year In 
the same year he published his great work, en- 
titled ‘Tables of Ancient Coins, Weights, and 
Measures, explained and exemplified in several 
dissertations,’ 4to This volume, which does great 
honour to the antiquarian knowledge and indus- 
try of the writer, though not wholly fiee fiom in- 
accuracies, has ever since been considered a stand- 
ard work. In 1732 he published a professional 
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treatise ‘On the nature and choice of Aliments, 
and in the following year an essay ‘On the effect 
of Air on Human Bodies,’ both founded on the 
doctiine of Boerhaave, the prevailing system of 
the time He is supposed to have been led to 
wiite these works from the considei ation of his own 
malady, an asthmatic affection, which gradually 
increasing with his years, became at last incuia- 
ble A little befe'e the appearance of the latte: 
publication he sustaimed a severe loss in the death 
of his son Charles, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, “whose life,” he says, ‘if it had so 
pleased God, he would willingly have redeemed 
with his own” Another son had died previously 
in the year 1730 

Tn lus latter years Di Arbuthnot was grievously 
afflicted with asthma, and in 1732 he ietired to 
Hampstead, a village situated on the declivity of 


a high Inll im the neighbourhood of London, for “ 


the benefit of the pme an of that elevated spot 
‘‘T came out to this place,” he says, m an affect- 
ing letter to his fiend Swift, dated October 4, 
“so reduced by diopsy and an asthma, that | 
could neither sleep, bieathe, eat, nor move = ] 
most earnestly desued and begged of God that he 
would take me”  TITlis attachment to Swift 18 
stiongly and tendeily manifested at the conclusion 
of this letter ‘Tam aftaid, my dear fliend, we 
shall neve see one another more m this wold = I 
shall to the last moment preserve my love and 
esteem for you, being well assured you will never 
leave the paths of vutue and honou, for all that 
isin this world 1% not worth the least deviation 
fiom that way” In the same strain of earnest 
friendship he had a little while previously ad- 
diessed a letter to Pope ‘ As for you, my good 
fiend, I think, since our first acquaintance, there 
have not been any of those little suspicions or 
jealousies that often affect the sincerest friend- 
ships, I am sure not on my side J must be so 
sincere as to own, that though I could not help 
valuing you for those talents which the world 
piuizes, yet they were not the foundation of my 
fiiendship, they weie quite of another sort, nor 
shall I at present offend you by enumerating them, 
and I make it my last request that you will con- 
tinue that noble disdain and abhorience of vice 
which you seem naturally endued with; but stil] 
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with a regaid to your own safety, and study more 
to reform than chastise, though the one cannot be 
effected without the other A recovery in my case, 
and at my age, 1s impossible, the kindest wish of 
my friends is euthanana [meaning a happy and 
easy death] Living o: dying I shall always be 
yours ” 

Findmg no relief fiom the change of an, Arbuth- 
not left Hampstead, and retuined to his house in 
London, situated in Cork Sticet, Burlington-gai - 
dens, where he died, on the 27th February, 1735 
Elis only surviving son, George, filled the luciative 
post of secondwy in the Exchequer-office, under 
Lord Masham, and was one of the executors of 
Pope He died 8th September 1779, aged 76 
He also left two daughteis, one named Anne, who 
both died unmanned The subjoined portiait of 
Dt Arbuthnot is taken from an engraving fiom a 
s(aice punt formerly in the collection of Su Wil- 
liam Musgiave, Bart 
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Among Aibuthnot’s more humorous pieces, be- 
sides the ‘Tlistory of John Bull’ ahheady mention- 
ed, ‘A Treatise concerning the Altercations 01 
Scoldings of the Ancients,’ and ‘The Art of Poh- 
tical Lying,’ are the most celebiated He did not 
excel in poetry, and seldom attempted it In 


et 





Dodsley’s Collection there is a didactic poem writ- 
ten by him, remarkable for its philosophical senti- 
ment, with the title of ‘Know Thyself!’ His well 
known epitaph on Colonel Chartres, a noted usurer 
of the time, beginning “‘ Here continues to rot,” & 
18 a masterly specimen of his powers of satire He 
was also skilled in music, and Sir John Hawkins 
mentions an anthem and a builesque song of his 
composition [Hist of Muse, vol v p 126] 
In 1751 two 12mo volumes were published, en- 
titled ‘The Miscellaneous Works of the late Dr 
Aibuthnot,’ contaming some of his genuine pro- 
ductions, but the gieate: portion of the contents 
were declared by his son to be spurious 

By his biothe: wits Di A1buthnot was held in 
Ingh estimation Pope dedicated to him his ‘ Pio- 
logue to the Satnes,’ and Swift has more than 
once mentioned him with praise in his poems, for 
instance when he feelingly laments that he was 


1] ar from lis kind Arbuthnot’s aid, 
Who knows his art, but not hs trade ’ 


“His good morals,” Pope used to say, ‘were 
equal to any man’s, but his wit and humour su- 
perio to all mankind” ‘ He has more wit than 
we all have,” said Swift to a lady, who desned 
his opmion of him, ‘and his humanity 1s equal to 
his His chaiacte: is thus given by D1 
Johnson ‘ Arbuthnot was a man of gieat com- 
prehension, skilful i his profession, versed in the 
sciences, acquaimted with ancient literature, and 
able to an:mate his mass of knowledge by a bright 
and active imagimation , a scholai, with great 
biuilliance of wit, a wit, who, in the crowd of life, 
retamed and discovered a noble ardour of religi- 
ous zeal, a man estimable for his leaining, anua 
ble for his life, and venerable for his prety” He 
was distinguished im an eminent degree for genu- 
ine benevolence and goodness, while his warmth 
of heart and cheerfulness of temper rendeied him 
much beloved by his family and fiends, towards 
whom he displayed the most constant affection 
and attachment Notwithstanding his powers of 
satire, all his contemporaries seem to have united 
in his praise ‘‘Tiis very sarcasms,” says Lord 
Onery, ‘‘aie the satuical sarcasms of good na- 
tue, they are like slaps on the face given im jeat, 
the effects of which will raise a blush, but no 
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blackness will appea: after the blows He laughs 
as jovially as an attendant upon Bacchus, but 
continues as sober and considerate as a disciple 
of Socrates He 1s seldom serious, except in his 
attacks upon vice, and there his spimt rises with 
a manly strength, and a noble indignation No 
man exceeded him in the moral duties of life, a 
merit still more to his honour, as the united powers 
of wit and genius aie seldom submissive enough 
to confine themselves within the limitations of 
morality ” In the Biogiaphia Buitannica Arbuth- 
not 1s said, but at what paiticular peiiod we are 
not mformed, to have been for some time stewaid 
to the corporation of the Sons of the Clergy He 
was in the habit of wiiting essays on the cunent 
events of the day m a great folio paper book, 
which used to lhe tn lis parlour, and such was lis 
good nature and indulgence to his children, that 
he suffered them to tea out his manuscript at one 
end for then kites, while he was writing them at 
the othe: 

No correct list of his productions has eve: been 
given The following is as near as can be ascet- 


tained 


kixamination of Dr Woodward’s Account of the Deluge, 
& , with a Comparison between Steno’s Philosophy and the 
Doctor's, in the case of Manne Bodies dug up out of the 
Earth By J A,MD_ Witha Lette: to the Antha, con- 
cermng an Abstract of Agostino Scalla’s Book on the same 
sulyect, by W W  Tond 1695, 1697, 8vo 

Essay on the Usefulness of Mathematical Knowledge 
fond 1700 

Sermon preached to the People at the Mcrcat-c1oas of Ed- 
inburgh, on the subject of the Tinon Pond 1707, 8vo A 
Satire supposed to have becn wntten by Ax buthnot 

Law 18 a Bottomless Pit, or the History of John Bull, cx- 
emplhified in the case of the Lord Strutt, John Bull, Nicholas 
Frog, and Louis Baboon, who spent all they had in a law- 
suit, in 4 parts, with an appendix Lond 1712, 8vo 

Tables of the Grevan, Roman, and Jcwish Measmes, 
Weights, and Coins, reduced to the English Standard, and 
Fxplamed and Lxemplificd in several Dissertations — I ond 
1705, 8vo The same, by his son, with a Poem to the King 
Lond 1727, 4to 

Miscellaneous Pieces by h m, Swift, Pope, and G ty 
1727, 8 vols 8vo 

Essay, concerning the Nature of Aliments, the Choice of 
them, &c Lond. 1781 Another edition, with Practical 
Rules of Diet in the various Constitutions and Diseases of 
Human Bodies Lond 1732, 8vo 1751, 1756, 8vo In 
German Hamb 1744, 4to 

An Essay on the Effects of Air on Human Bodus [Lond 
1733, 1751, 1756, 8vo In French Pans, 1742, }2mo 

Miscellaneous Works of the late Dr Arbuthnot Glisg 
1750, 2 vols 8vo These volumes, now very scarce, were 
disclaimed in an advertisement by the author's son dated, 
London, Sept 25, 1750 
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Oratio Anniversana Harvejana, Ann 1727, in his miscel- 
laneons works. 1751, 8vo 

Argument for Divine Providence, drawn from the equa. 
number of births of both sexes. Phil Trans 1700, Abr v 
p 606 





Aray x, duke of, a title belonging to the ancient family 
of Campbell of Lochawe [See CAMPBELL, surname of } 
The name of Argyle 1s denved from two Gaehe words, Earra 
Ghavdheal, “the country of the weatern Gael ,” or, according to 
Skene, from Ourergael, as the ancient district of Argyle (which 
comprchended also Lochaber and Wester Ross) was called by 
the Highlanders. By the historians the whole of this extensive 
district 18 included under the term of Ergadia [History ofthe 
Highlanders vol 1 p 88] In the middle ages the Mac- 
dougalls of Lorn held sway over Argyle and Mull, while the 
Macdonalds, lords of the Isles, were supreme in Islay, Kin- 
tyre, and the Southcrn Islands The power of the Macdon- 
alds was brokpn by Robert the Bruce, and their estates be- 
stowed on the Campbells, who originally belonged to the 
ancient earldum of Garmoran, which comprehended Moydert 
Arasny, Morar, and Knoydert Argyle was erected into an 
carldom m 1457, and mto a dukedom m 1701 


ARGYLE, eal, marquis, and duke of, ace 
CAMPBLLL, Aichibald, and John 


ARMsTRONG, the name of a famous border family, which 
with its various branches, chiefly inhabited Liddesdale Ac- 
cording to tradition, the orginal surname was Fairbairn and 
belonged to the armour-bearer of an ancient king of Scotland, 
who, having his horse killed under him 1n battle, was straight- 
way remounted by Farbain on his own horse For this 
tinely assistanc, the king amply rewarded him with lands 
on the borders, and m allusion to the manner in which sa 
important 2 servic was performed, Forbairn having takcn 
the king by the thigh, and set him at once on the saddle, lug 
royal master gave him the name of ARMSTRONG, and assigned 
him for crest, ‘an armed hand and arm, m the hand a leg 
and foot m armour, couped at the thigh, all proper ’ Amongst 
the clins on the Scottish side of the border, the Armstrongs 
were furmerly one of the most numerous They possessed the 
greater part of Liddesdale, which forms the southern district 
of Roxburghshire and of the debate able land All along the 
banks of the Tiddel, the rains of then ancicnt fortresses may 
still be traced) The habitual depredutions of this border- 
ract had rundercd them so active and danng, 914 at the same 
time so cautious and cicumspect, that they seldom failed 
aither nm ther attacks or in securing thar prey Keen when 
assailed by superior numbers, they baffled every assauit by 
abandoning ther dwellings, and retiring with their families 
into thick woods and deep mo1asses, accessible by paths only 
known to themselves One of their .nost noted places of re 
fuge was the Turras-moss, a frightful and desolate marsh, so 
decp that two spears tied together could not reach the hot- 
tom Although several of the Scottish monarchs had at- 
tempted to break the chain which united these powerful urd 
turbulent chicftains, none evcr had greater occasion to lower 
ther powcr, and lessen ther influence, than James the Fifth 
I'he hostile and turbulent spt of the Armetrongs, however, 
was never entirely broken or suppressed, until the reign of 
Jimes the Sixth, when ther leaders were brought to the 
scaffold, their strongholds raved to the ground, and their” 
estates forfeited and transferred to strangers , so that through- 
out the extensive districts formerly possessed by this once 
powerful and anaent clan, there 1s scarcely left, at this day 
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ARMSTRONG. 
a single landholder of the name Ther descendants have 
heen long scattered, some of them having settled in England, 
and others in Irland The most celebrated of these border 
chiefs was ‘ Johnie Armatrang’ of Gilnockie, who lived m the 
early part of the sixteenth century, and 18 the hero of one of 
our best histoncal ballads A notice of him follows. ‘ Jock 
o’ the Syde,’ the hero of another ballad, was also an Arm- 
strong, and a noted moss-trooper in the reign of Mary, queen 
of Scots The site of his readence, the Syde, 18 pointed out 
on a heathy upland, about two miles to the west of New Cas- 
tletown, in Liddesdale, while the ruins of Mangerton Tower, 
the seat of his maternal uncle, are still visible, on the haugh 
below Sir Richard Mritland of Lethington, in a poetical 
complaint which he wrote “ agains the Tmevis of Liddis- 
dull,” thus speaks of this famous border reas er 





* He Is weel kenned Johne of the syvie, 
A greater thief did never ry de, 
He never ty res, 
For to brcak byres, 
Ower muirs and myres 
Ower pude anc guyde 


A lineal descendant of Johme Armstrong, mm the reign of 
Charles the First, kidnapped the person of Lord Dune, the 
president of the Court of Session, and kept him upwards of 
three months m secret confinement in an old castle in Annan- 
dale, called Graham's tower The motive for this extraordi- 
nary and daring stratagem was to promote the interests of 
Tord Lraquair, who had a lawsuit of importance before the 
court, in which there was reason to beheve that the judgment 
would be unfavourable and Jecided by the casting vote of 
the president [See Ginson, Sir Alexander, Lord Duric J 
Near Penton Linns, a romanti spot on the Lidd«l, was 
another border stronghold, called Harelaw tower, once the 
residence of Hector Armstrong, who betrayed his guest, the 
earl of Northumberland, to the regent Murray 
ARMSTRONG, Joun, a celebrated border chief 
of the early part of the sixteenth century, was a 
native of the paush of Canonbie, m the county of 
Dumfites, aud the brother: of Christopher Arm- 
strong, laud of Mangeiton, chief of the clan on 
sept of the Aimationgs His stronghold was Gil- 
nochio Towel, now a roofless 1uin, situated a few 
miles fiom Langholm, at a place called the Hol- 
lows, on the banks of the 1ive: Esk The teiro: 
of hig name was spiead far and wide, and at the 
head of a band of brave and faithful followers, he 
levied black mail, o1 protection money, for many 
miles within the English border All who refused 
were sure of being plundeied and harassed to the 
utmost The marauding system on the boideis 
had, during the long minoity of King James V , 
been cariied tg a formidable extent, especially 
under the counivance of the earl of Angus, the | 
warden of the maiches, who had bound the border 
chiefs to his interests by those feudal confedei acies, 
named ‘bands of manrent,’ which compelled the 


parties to defend each othe: against the authority | 
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of the law Having resolved to suppress the fo- 
raying chieftains, the king raised a powerful army 
chiefly composed of horsemen, “to danton the 
thieves” of Teviotdale, Annandale, Liddesdale, and 
other parts of the country, and about the begin- 
ning of June 1529, he set out, at the head of eighit 
thousand men, ou an expedition through the bor- 
der districts To prevent the mosstroopers and 
then chiefs from taking alarm, he ordered all the 
gentlemen of the borders to bring with them their 
best dogs, as if his only purpose was to hunt the 
deer The leaders thus thrown off their guard, 
wele not apprehensive of any danger, and to in- 
sure then destruction the more readily, the puinci- 
pal boider nobles who weie known to be their 
piotectors and seciet encourages, namely the 
earl of Bothwell, lord of Teviotdale, Loids Home 
and Maxwell, Scott of Buccleuch, Ker of Fairnie- 
huist, with the lairds of Johnstone, Polwarth, 
Dolphington, and other powerful chefs, were 
seized and imprisoned in sepaiate fortresses in 
different paits of the kingdom This being done, 
the king, accompanied by some of the borderers 
who had secured their pardon, marched rapidly 
through Ettiick Forest and Ewesdale, and seized 
Piers Cockbuin of Henderland and Adam Scott 
of Tushilaw, commonly called the king of the 
border, and ordered both to be hanged before the 
gutes of then own castles So little did they ex- 
pect the fate that awaited them that, it 15 re- 
corded, when James appioached the castle of 
Cockburn of Henderland, the Jatte: was m the 
act of providing a great entertainment to welcome 
him = Aimstiong, on his pait, came to meet the 
king at a place about ten miles fiom Hawick 
called Carlimigg chapel, at the head of thirty-six 
attendants, his usual :etinue, he and his followers 
arrayed in all the pomp ov border chivalry As 
the ballad says, 


The Llhots and Armstrongs did convene , 
They were a gallant compame — 

We'll ride and meet our lawful king, 
And bring Inm safe to Gilnockie 


Make kinnen and capon ready then, 
And venison 1n great plentie, 
We'll welcome here our noble king; 
I hope he'll dine at Gilnockie '” 
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They ran their horse on the Langholm holm, 
And brak their spears wi? mickle main , 
The ladses lookit frae their loft windows — 
“ God bring uur men weel hame again '” 


We are told by Pitscottie that Armstiong was the 
most 1edoubted chieftain that had been foi a long 
time on the boiders of Scotland or England He 
always rode with twenty-four able gentlemen, ‘well 
horsed, and from the borders to Newcastle every 
Englishman, of whatever state, paid him tibute 
Armstrong 1s said to have incautiously made this 
display, by the crafty advice of some of the cour- 
tiers, who knew that it would only the more ex- 
asperate the king against him, and the effect was 
piecisely so, for James, seeing this bold boider 
chief so gallantly equipped, on his approach, 
fiercely ordered the tyrant, as he styled Aim- 
strong, to be removed out of his sight and instantly 
executed, exclaiming, ** What wants that knave 
that a king should have?” 


There hang nine targats at Johnie’s hat, 
And 11k ane worth three hundred pound, — 
“What wants that knave that a king should have, 
But the sword of honour and the croun ?” 


Aimstrong saw at once the snare into which he 
had fallen, and made every effort to preserve his 
life He offered, if James would pardon him, to 
maintain at his own expense, foity men, 1eady at 
& moment’s notice, to serve the hing, and engaged 
never to injure any Scottish subyect 


“ Grant me my lifQ my hege, my king, 
And a bonnie gift I'll gie to thr e,— 
Full four-and-twenty milk winte steeds, 

Were a’ foaled in ac year to me 


I'll ge thee a’ thae milk white steeds, 
That prance and nicher at a speir, 
And as muckle gude English gold 
As four o’ their braid backs can bear ” 


He further undertook to produce to his mayesty, 
within a certain day, any man in England, of 
whatever degree, duke, eail, or baion, either alive 
01 dead But James was inexorable 
“ Away, away, thou traitor strang! 
Out o’ my sight sune may'st thou be! 


1 grantit never a traitor’s life, 
And now I'll not beg wi’ thee!” 


Seeing his death resolved upon A:mstiong haugh- 


tily exclaimed, “ It is folly to ask grace at a gruce- 
less face, but had I guessed you would have used 
me thus, I wonld have kept the Border-side, in 
despite of the king of England and you both; for I 
well know that King Henry would give the weight 
of my best horse in gold to know that I am sen- 
tenced to die this day ” 


‘ To seik het water aneath cauld 107 
Surely it 18 a great follie!— 

I have asked grace at a graceless face, 
But there is nane for my men and me 


But had I kenn'd ere I-cam frae hame 
How thou unkind wadst been to me 
I wid hae keepid the border syde 
In spite of all thy force and thee 


Waist England’s king that I was ta’en 
O then a blythe man he wad be! 
kor anes I slew his sister’s son, 
And on ins breast banc brak a tiee ” 


He and all lis followe:s, some accounts make 
them foity-eight, weie hanged on the trees of a 
little giove at Cailiniigg chapel, two miles north of 
Moss Paul, on the 10ad between ILawick and Lang- 
holm, and tradition still pots out their graves im 
the solitary churchyaid of the place He left a son 
Chiistopher who succeeded as land of Gilnockie 
On the borders Armstrong was long missed and 
mourned as a brave watiior, and a stout defender 
It 1s said by 
Buchanan that James executed Aimstiong and 
lus 1etinue, in direct violation of his solemn pio- 
mise of safety We are told that this bold chef 
neve molested any of his own countrymen, and st 
appeais from his own statement that his plunder- 
ings were chiefly committed on the English, yet 
the Aimstiongs are accused of having, m the 
course of a few years, destroyed not less than 
fifty-two parish churches m Scotland, and they 
openly boasted that then chieftain, Johnny Arm- 
strong, would be subject neither to James nor to 
Hem y, but would continue his excesses in defi- 
ance of both The fate of this 1enowned border 
leader has been commemorated in many of the 
rude ballads of the border districts The cele- 
brated ballad of ‘ Johnie Armstrang,’ some of the 
verses of which have been quoted, was first pub- 
lished by Allan Ramsay, in his ‘ Eveigieen,’ in 
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1724, having been copied, as he tells us, by him- 
self from the mouth of a gentleman of the name of 
Armstrong, who was the sixth generation from the 
renowned bordere: The towc: of the Hollows, 
or Holehonse, once the residence of this famous 
borde: chieftain, was a place of considerable 
stiength i its day, its ruins are now used as a 
The younger 





cowhouse to a naighbouring farmer 
gon of Christopher Armstiong of Mange ton, the 
brother of this Armstiong of Gilnockie, went to 
Ireland = some yeas after the death of Queen 
Ehizabcth, and setthng m county Fe:managh, 
became the founder of a numerous family, whose 
descend uits now possess extensive estates m Fer - 
managh, King’s county and Wicklow, and one of 
whom was ccated a buonet of Gieat Britain in 
184] 

ARMSTRONG, Jonn, MD, poct and misccl- 
laneous writer, wis born about 1709 at Castleton, 
a parish formmg the southern extramity of Rox- 
burghshne, of which his father and afterwards his 
brother were mimisters In history and poetry, 
and very frequently stil in conversation, its name 
is Liddesdale, fiom the aver Liddal which tins 
through tt from east to west) | Di Armstrong has 
sung the beauties of his native vale, in his highly- 
finshed poem on *The Ait of Preserving Health,’ 


Book LI 


— “Such the stream, 


mms AOR Pawan 





On whose Arcadiin banks Etist drew an 

Fiddal, till now — except im Dorie lays, 

Funcd to her murmtms by ha love-sick sw uns— 
Unknown in song, though not a pmrer strc im 
Throngh meads more flowery—more romantic groves, 
Rolls tow ud the westwatd maim Tail, sucsed flood! 
May stall thy hospitable swans be blest 

Jn rural mnocence, thy mountains still 

Joon with the flaccy rue, thy tuneful woods 

For ever flourish, and thy vales look gay, 


With painted meadows, and the golden grain!’ 


Altar recenving the rudiments of Ins education at 
hame, he was sent to the umveisity of Edinburgh, 
where he distinguished himself before his twentieth 
year, by gaumng a piize medal for a prose com- 
position, prescitbed by a hterary society in that 
city, and by other promising marks of genius during 
his studies = Taving chosen the medical pi ofession, 
he took his degiec as physician February 4, 1732 
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His imaugural dissertation, De Tabe FPurulenta, 
gained hin some reputation, as being superior to 
the general run of such essays Soon after he went 
to London, where he commenced practice as a phy- 
sian = In 1735 he published anonymously ‘ An 
Kasay for abiidging the study of Physic,’ being a 
humoious attack on quacks and quackery, in the 
style of Lucian) This work gained him credit as 
a wit, but did not advance his practice as a phy- 
siaian = In 1737 he published a work on the vene- 
real disease This was followed by ‘The Economy 
of Love ,’ for which poem he received fifty pounds 
from Andiew Millar, the bookseller, but which 
gicatly injured lis 1¢putation In a subsequent 
edition, published im 1768, he carefully expunged 
many of the youthful luxuriances with which the 
first abounded 





In 1744 appemed hw principal 
wok, entitled ‘The Ait of Preserving Health,’ in 
blank verse, one of the best didactic poems im the 
This valuable work established at once 
his reputation both as a physician and a poet = In 
1746 he was appomted one of the physicians to 
the hospital for sick and Jame soldiers In 1751 
he published his poem on Benevolence, and im 
1753 his Lpistle on Taste, addiessed to a Young 
Citic In 1758 he produced his prose ‘Sketches 
or Essays on various subycets, by Lancelot Tem- 
in two parts, which evinced consideia- 
ble humom and knowledge of the world, and in 
which he 1s sad to have been assisted by Mi 
Wilkes, whose acquamtance he had made soon 
In 1760 he 
received the appomtment of physician to the 


language 


b 


ple, Esq , 


after his fst anuval in L&adon 


amy, then in Germany, where, mm 1761, he wrote 
‘Day, a Poem, an Ppistle to John Wilkes, Esq,’ 
his friendship with whom was not of long con- 
tinuance, the subjcct of polities having divided 
them, Wilkes s continued attachs upon Scotland 
being the cause of then quanel Having m that 
epistle hazaided a 1eflection on Churchill, the 
satiist retorted severely in his poem ot ‘The 
Journey ’ 

At the peace of Pans in 1763 Armstiong re- 
tumed to London, and iesigning his connec- 
tion with the aimy, 1esumed his practice, but 
not with his forme: success In 1770 he pub- 
lished a Collection of his Miscellanies, contaiming 
amongst others, the Universal Alinanack, a new 
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prose piece, and the Foiced Mariage, a tragedy, 
which had been refused by Garrick In 1771 
he made the tour of France and Italy, in com 
pany with the celebrated artist Fuseli, who su- 
vived him for half a century In his journey 
he met his friend Di: Smollett, to whom he was 
much attached On his return he published an 
account of 1t under the name of ‘ A short Ramble, 
by Lancelot Temple ’ 

Wilkes, his forme: fiiend, jomed Churchill in 
assailing Di Armstiong, having published a scu- 
uilous attack upon him in the Public Advertiser, 
contained in a seites of three letters, commencing 
with one signed Dees, in which, to cloak his purpose, 
Wilkes reflected on himself That letter appeaied 
Maich 28, 1778, and was followed by one signed 
Truth, Maich 24, and by another signed Nou, 
Apil1 In the Gentleman’s Magazine for Janu- 
ary 1792, the following substance of a conveisa- 
tion which took place between Aimstiong and 
Wilkes on the appearance of these letters, 18 in 
serted It was taken down at the time by Mi 
Wilkes, and 1s quite Chg acteristic of both pai- 
ties 

On Wednesday, Apul 7, 1778, Di Aimstiong 
called on Mi Walkes in Piince’s Couit, about two 
in the afternoon, and without the least ceremony 
or compliment, began— 


Di Armstrong Did you, Sn, write the letters in 
the Pubhe Advertiser? 

Mr Wilkes What letters do you mean, Doctor ? 
There are many letters almost every day in the Public 
Advertiser 

Dr A’ Sir, I mean the three letters about me, and 
Day, Day, Sir 

Mr W You may ask the piintcr, M1 Woodfall 
He has my orders to name me, whcncver he thinks tt 
proper, as the autho of every thing 1 write in his 
paper 

Dr A_ I beheve you wrote all those letters 

Mr W What all three, Doctor? I am very 
roughly treated in one of them, in the first signed 
Dies 

Dr A_ TI believe you wrote that on purpose to 
begin the controversy I am almost sure of it 

Mr W 1 hope you are more truly mformed in 
other things I know better than to abuse myself m 
that manner, and I pity the author of such wretched 
staff 

Dr A Mad you write the other letters, Sir? 

Mr W The proper person to inquire of, 1s Mr 
Woodfall I will not answer interrogatorws My time 
would pass in a strange manner if I was to answer 


every question which any gentleman chcée to put to 
me about anonymous letters 

Dr A Whoever has abused me, Sir, 1s a villain, 
and your endeavours, Sir, to set Scotland and England 
together are very bad 

Mr W The Scots have done that thoroughly, 
Doctor, by their conduct here, parneularly by their 
own nationality, and the outrages of Lord Bute to so 
many English families Whenever you think proper 
to call upon me in particular as a gentleman, you will 
find me most rcady to answer the call 

Dr A D——n Lord Bute! It had been better 
for Scotland he had never been born He has done 
us infinite misc hef 

Mr W_ And us, too, but I suppose we are not met 
for a dish of politics? 

Di A’ Nq, but I wish there had been no Union 
I am sure England 1s the gainer by it 

M, W_ Iwill not make an essay on the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the Umon 

Di A Thate pohtys, but I have been il used by 
you, Mr Wilkes, on the occasion 

Mr W On the contiary, Doctor, L was the mywed 
tiiend 

Di A_ I thought you fo. many years the most 
amiable friend m the world, and loved your company 
the most, but you distinguished yourself by grossly 
abusing my countrymen im the North Briton—although 
I never rcad much of that paper 

Mr W You passed vour time, I am satisfied, much 
better Who told you, Doctor, what particular num- 
bers I wrote? It 1s droll, but the bitterest of those 
papuis, which was attributed to me, was a description 
of Scotland, first printed i the Jast century, on Charles 
1’s return from thence in 1633 Were you ever, Doc- 
tor, personally attacked by me? Were you not, al- 
though a Scotsman, at the very time of the North 
Butons, comphmentud by me, m conjunction with 
Chiiehil, in the best thng I wrote, the mock ‘Dcdi- 
eation to Mortimer’ 

ni A To be praincd along with such a write, I 
think an abuse 

4h W ‘The world thinks far otherwise of that 
wonderful genius, Churchill, but you, Doctor, have 
sacnifin.d private friendship at the altar of pohtics 
After many yeais’ mutnal intcrcourse of good offices, 
you broke cvery tie of fricndship with me on no pre- 
tence but a suspicion, for you did uot ask for proof, of 
my having abused your country, ‘hat country T have 
fo. years together heard you inveigh against, m the 
bitterest terms, for nastiness and nationality 

Iy A Tonly did it im joke, Su, you did it with 
bitterness, but it was my country 

Mr W Noman has abused England so munch as 
Shakspeare, or France so much as Voltaire, yet they 
remam the favourntcs of two great nations, conscious 
of thar own superiority Were you, Doctor, attacked 
hy me im any one mstance? Was not the most fnendly 
coriespondence carned on with you the whole tune, 
till you broke 1t off by a letter, in 1763, m which you 
declared to me, that you could not with honour asso-! 
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ciate with one who had distinguished himself by abus- 
ing your country, and that you remained with ali due 
ancerity? Y remember that was the strange phrase. 

Dr A You never answered that letter, Sir 

Mr W What answer could I give, Doctor? You 
had put a penod to the intercourse between us | 
still continued to our common frends to speak ot 
you im terms of respect, while you were grossly abusing 
me You said to Boswcll, Millar, and others, “I hope 
there is a hell, that Wilkes may he im it” 

Dr A Ina passion I might say so 
not often spcak their minds in a passion 

Mr WI thought they generally did, Doctor 

Dr A 1 was thoroughly provoked, although I still 
acknowledge my great pecuniary obligations to you— 
although, I dare say, I could have got the money 
clsewherc 

Mr W _ I was always happy to render you every 
service In my power, and T little 1magined a hbcral 
mind, hke yours, could have been worked up by de- 
signing imen to write me such a letter in answer to an 
affectionate one J sent you, on the prospect of your 
return 

Dr A Ywas happier with you than any man m 
the world for a great many years, and complimcnted 
you not a little im the Day, and you did not writc to 
me for a year and a half after that 

Mr W Your memory docs not serve you faith- 
fully, Doctor In three or four months at farthest, 
you had two or three letters from me togc ther, on your 
return to the head-quartcrs of the army I] am abused 
in Dees for that publication, and the manner, both of 
which you approved 

Dr A Idid so 

Mr WI was abused at first, I am told, im the 
manusenpt of Des for having sold the copy, and put 
the money in tiny pocket, but that charge was sup- 
pressed in the printcd Ic ttc 

In A know nothing of that, and will do you 
justice 

Mr W Will you call upon Mi 1D-——, our com- 
mon frend, your countryman, and ask him what he 
thinks of your conduct to me, if 1t has not been wholly 
unjustifiable ? 

Dr A Wave I your leave to ask Mr Woodfall in 
your name about the letters? 

Mr W I have already told you, Doctor, what 
directions he has from me Take four-and-twenty 
hours to consider: what you have to do, and let me 
know the result 

Dr A Tam sorry to have taken up so much of 
vour time, Sir 

Mr W It standsin no need of an apology, Doctor 
1 am glad to see you Good morrow 

N B—These mimutes were taken down the same 
afternoon, and sent to a friend 








People do 


Dr Aimstiong’s last publication was his ‘Me- 
dical Essays,’ which appeared in 1778 In ths 
he complains of the httle attention that had 
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been paid to im, while so many other physt- 
cians of inferior abilities had risen to fame and 


fortune, forgetting that his own indolence and lev- 
ity, and not the fickleness or want of discern- 
ment of the public, occasioned the neglect <A 
large portion of his time was spent at Slaughter’s 
coffee-house, m St Maitin’s Jane, where he took 
his meals, and where messages for him were ordt- 
narily divected to be addressed He died on 7th 
September, 1779, and left, it 18 said, three thou- 
sand pounds, which his prudence and good man- 
agement had enabled him to collect He left hin 
fortune by his will to his three mieces, the daugh- 
ters of his biothe: Dr George Armstrong, who, 
after having been an apothecary for several years 
at Hampstead, at length obtamed a diploma con- 
stituting him doctor in medicine Settling in Lon- 
don, he was appointed physician to a dispensary 
for the benefit of poo. infants, opened at a house 
taken for him by the subscribers in Soho square 
To aid the design, he published a small treatise on 
the diseases of children, in which he was supposed 
to have been assisted by Ins brother John The 
dispensary, however, did not sueceed, and the 
doctor died some yeais afte: in obscuiity Arm 
stiong possessed a glowing imagination and 4a 
lively fancy, chastened, at times, by the guidance 
of a sound judgment, and a well :egulated taste 
Of his ‘ Ait of Pieserving Health,’ D1: Atkin, 
in his Critical Essay prefixed to Cadell and 
Davis’ edition of his works published in 1796, 
says, The manne: of Armstrong 1s distinguished 
by its samphaty, by a fiee use of words which 
owe then stiength to then plamness, by the re- 
jection of ambitious ommaments, and a near ap- 
proach to common phraseology His sentences 
are generally short and easy his sense clea: and 
obvious The full extent of his conceptions 13 
taken in at the first glance, and there are no lofty 
mysteies to be unravelled by 1epeated perusal 
What keeps his language fiom beimg altogether 
piosaic, 18 the vigour of his sentiments He thinks 
boldly, feels strongly, and therefore expresses him- 
self poetically Where the subject sinks, his style 
sinks with it, but he has fo the most part exclud- 
ed topics incapable either of vivid description or 
of the matory of sentiment He had from nature 
a musical ear, whence his lines are never harah, 
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and are usually melodious, though apparently with- 
out much study to render them smooth Perhaps 
he has not been careful enough to avoid the mono- 
tony of making several successive lines close with 
a rest or pause in the sense On the whole, it may 
not be too much to assert, that no wiiter in blank 
verse can be found more fiee fiom stiffness and 
affectation, more ene: getic without harshness, and 
more dignified without formality ” 
‘Castle of Indolence,’ to which he contributed 
four stanzas, at the conclusion of the first part, 
desciibing the diseases incidental to sloth, he 1s 
| depicted as the shy and splenetic petsonage who 
** quite detested talk ” The following is the stanza 


In Thomson's 


“ With him was sometimes joined in silent walk, 

(Profoundly silent, for they never spoke) 

One shyer still, who quite detested talk , 
Oft stung by spleen, at once away he broke, 

To groves of pine and broad o’ershadowing oak, 
There, inly thrilled, he wandered all done, 

And on himself his pensive fury wroke 
Nor never uttered word, save, when first shone 

The ghttering star of eve—* Thank heiven' the day 1s 

done!” 


A portrait of Di Armstsong ts here given, taken 
from an engraving by Fishe: fiom a paimting by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds 





A list of Dr Armationg’s works ts subjoied 
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An Essay for abridging the study of Medicine, to whch 18 
added, A Dialogue between Hygeia, Mercury, and Pluto, re- 
lating to the Practice of Physic, as it 1s managed by a certain 
lustrous Society, as aleo an Epistle from Usbech, the Per- 
sian, to Joshua Ward, Esq Lond 1735, 8vo, (anon) 

Svnopms ot the hetory and cue of the Venereal Disease 
Lond 1787, 8vo e 

The kconomy of Love [ond 1737, 8vo 

Art of preserving Health, a poem Lond 1744, 4to, 1745, 
Svo , numerous editions, with a critical essay, by Dr Anakin, 
12mo 

Benevolence, a poem 


1751, fol An excellen production 


Twsto, an epistle to a young Critic 1758 A pretty 
successful unitation of Pope 
Sketches, or Fk ssavs on various subjects 1758 


Day, a poem 1761 

Miuscellames, contaming the at of preserving Health 
Tond 1770, 2 vols 12mo 

A short :amble ‘through sone parts of France and Italy, by 
Tancelot lemple Lond 1771, 8vo 

Medical Essays Lond 1773 4to These treat of Lheorv, 
Medicine, Instruments of Phvsic, Fevers, Bhsterings, Cordials, 
Ventilation, Bathing, lodmng, &c and, lastly, Gout and 
Rhewnatismn 

An Isssiy on Topic Medtemes 
1733 


ARMSTRONG, Joun, a miscellaneous wiiter, 
was born at Leith in 1771, and educated at the 
college of Edinburgh, where he took the dcgice of 
MA Jung tus attendance at the university he 
published a volume of ‘Juvenile Poems,’ some of 
which possessed considerable met The same 
volume contamed an ‘ Exsiy on the 
Means of Punishing and Preventing 
For this essay he had, in Jan- 


Cd Med Ess u p 86 


Crimes’ 
uary 1789, a few months before, receiy cd 
the gold prize medil, given by the Fdin- 
the best 


bugh Pantheon Society for 


spcumen of prose composition — Some 
tine previons to this he had entered him- 
aclf at the divimity hall, and had gone 
thiough the greater part of the exercises 
necessaly to quilify him to become a 
preacher im the Church of Scotland = In 
1790 he repaned to London, and sup- 
poited himself by writing for the daily 
papers In 1791 he published a collec- 
tion of ‘Sonnets fiom Shakspeare’ He 
also preached occasionally, aud was ising 
In reputation, when he was cut off, in 
1797, in the 26th year of lis age 

Ihe following ts a list of lis works 

Juvenile Poems, with remaks on Poetry, and 


a dissertation on the best method of Punishing and Prevent- 
ing Cumes Lond 1780, 12mo 
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Confidential Letters from the Sorrows of Werter Lond 
1799, 12mo0 


Sonnets from Shakspeare Lond 1791, 8vo 





ARNOT, « surname derived frum the lands of Arnot in the 
county of Fife In Sibbuld’s Last of the hentors of Fifeshire, 
published in 1710, we find the names, as landholders of that 
county, of Arnot of that ilk, Arnot of Woodmiln, Arnot of 
Balkaithhe, Arnot of Balconno, Arnot of Chapel-Kcttle, Ar- 
not of Freeland, Arnot of Lumwhat, and Arnot of Berryhole 
Sir Jolm Arnot of Berwick, of the family of Arnot, was pro- 
vost of kdinburgh, and trcasurer depute to King James the 
Sixth Ihe lands of Chapel, in the pansh of Kettle, have 
long belonged to a fanuly of the name of Arnot Upon the 
last day of Deu mbcr 1558, James, commendator of the priory 
of St Andrews, disponed the church lands called Chapel- 
hettle to John Arnot and his heirs, declaring that he and his 
progenitors bad been posscssors of there lands past the mne- 
mory ot man = [Svbbald’s Mistory of Tift, p 385 ] 

Sir Miuchacl] Arnot of Arnot, in the county of Perth, the 
doscendant of a very ancicnt Fifeshuc family, designated of 
that 1k so early as the 12th century, was created a baronet 
by Char 6s the Furst, 27th July 1629 His son and heir, Sir 
David Arnot, sccond baronet, was mcmbcr of the Scots par- 
hament for Kinross, in 1689 — He was the father of Sir John 
Arnot, the third baronet, who, having devoted himsct early 
toa military life, wis appomted, in 1727, adjutant-general 
of Scotland = In 1735 he was promoted to the rank of briga 
dier-general, and in 1739 to that of mayor-general He did 
June 4, 1760 a heut -general His eldest son, Sn John Ar- 
not, 4th bart, was succeeded by his son, Sir William Arnot, 
bth bmt, heut -colonel of the Queen's regiment of drigoon 
guards, who died in 1782, Icaving «son, Sn Wilham Arnot 
6th and last bmonet -[Hurhes frtinct and Dormant Karon 
etages | ‘litle dormit Seo SupPLEMENI 

In Perthshire there was i family of the name of Arnot of 
Ber chill, who for a long tune were provosts of Perth 


ARNOP, Hugo, an antiquanan witter and 
Jocal lustoniin, was the son of a merchant and 
shipowner in Leith, whare he was bor on the 8th 
December 1749 
on the death of his mother, December 5, 1773, at 
he: house in Fifeshnue, he changed 1t to Arnot, on 
obtaming, through hei right, the estate of Balco: - 
moin Fife He was educated for the law, and in 
December 1772 he was admitted a member of the 
faculty of advocates, under the name of ‘ Ilugo 
Ainot, Esq of Balconmo’ Having in his fifteenth 
year caught a severe cold, he was ever after 


His own name was Pollock, but 


afflicted with painful asthma, which reduced him 
almost to a skeleton, and which any excition al- 
ways aggiavated In 1776 he published at Lon- 
don in 12mo, ‘An Essay on Nothing,’ a discourse 
dehvered in the Edmburgh Speculative Society, 
which was favouably received Of that society 
Mr Arnot was admitted a membe: Januaiy 3, 
1770, and, besides the Essay on Nothing, he deltv - 
ered othe:s on the following subjects The Com- 
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parative Happiness of the Polished and Ba: barous 
State, Whether a man would be most happy in 
retiring from or continuing in business after mak- 
ing a competent fortune, Foundation of the In- 
equality among Mankind, Literary Property , 
Nature and end of Punishments, and the Neces- 
sity of Mankind living mn Society, and the advan- 
tages of it, which was his valedictory essay [Hust 

of Speculative Socrety, p 99} In 1779 appeared 
his ‘ History of Edinburgh,’ one vol 4to, a work 
of much research He was pievented, however, 
tiom deriving much pecuniary benefit from it, by 
a piratical edition having been piinted at Dublin, 
and sent over to Edinburgh and sold at a cheap 
rate) «Taking a stiong interest im local matters, 
he afte:waids published vatious pamphlets and 
essays of a temposary nature, and his exertions 
in promoting the implovements then in progress in 
Edmburgh, were 1ewaided by the freedom of the 
city bemg conferred upon him by the magistiates 

kiom his great local influence he 1s said to have 
been able to protiact the crection of the South 
Budge of Edinbuigh for ten years, by his opposi- 
tion to the proposed tax upon carts to defiay the 
ecapense IIc was also instiumental in preventing 
the formation of the spacious 10ad called Leith Walk 
for some years, on account of the puttimg on a toll, 
which, however, was done, and uot removed till 
about 1837 In 1785 came out his ‘ Collection of 
celebrated Criminal Titals in Scotland, from 1536 
to 1784, with Historical and Critical Remarks,’ one 
vol 4to, published by subsciiption In Decem- 
be: 1784 he issued an adveitisement of the work, 
with the following notice appended to it, fiom 
which it would appear that he and the Edmbmgh 
booksellers were not on the best of terms ‘* Mi 

Ainot piinted, a few davs ago, a prospectus of the 
work that the public might form some idea of its 
nature, and he sent it to be hung up in the prmu- 
pal booksellers in town, but they have thought 
prope: to refuse, in a body, to allow the prospec- 
tus and subscription papers to hang in then shops 

The prospectus will, therefore, be seen at the Roy- 
al Exchange Cofitve house, Exchange Coffee house, 
Princes sticet Coffee house, and Messrs Corn: and 
Sutherland’s Music shop, Edinburgh, and Gibb’s 
Coffee house, Leith” The work 18 cunous of its 
kind, but 1s not so full nor so valuable as Pitcairn’s 
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collection of Crimimal Trials, a more recent publi- 
cation Mr Arnot died on 20th Novembe: 1786, 
aged 87, and was interred in South Leith church- 
yard, in a piece of ground presented to him before 
his death by the magistrates of his native town 
For several weeks previous to his death he 1egu- 
larly visited his appointed burial-place, to observe 
the progress of some masons whom he had em- 
ployed to wall it in, and frequently expressed a 
fear that he would die before they should have 
completed his work Mr Arnot was of gicat 
height, and cxtiaoidinary thinness The follow- 
ing 1s a full-length poitiat of him as he appeared 
in the dress of his time taken by Kay He 1s 1¢- 
presented giving alms to a beggar, a sly picce of 
gatiie on the part of the artist 
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His peison altogether was so remarkable that st 
was the source of many jests and witticisms = It 
is 1elated that the Honowable Hemy Enskine 
meeting him once winle engaged eating a died 
haddock or spelding, complimented him ‘“ on look- 
ing so hke his meat!” Discussing with the same 
wit on the disposition of the Deity to pardon the 
sins of the flesh, and on ITugo expressing his hope 
of forgiveness, Exskine impiomptued,— 


+ I’ve searched the whole Scriptures, and texts I find none 
kxtending God's mercy to sky and to bone ” 


He himself was reputed to be a humonist in 
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his way One day, when suffering severely from 
his complaint, he was annoyed by the bawling ot 
aman selling sand on the street ‘The rascal,” 
said the unhappy asthmatic, “he spends as much 
breath in a minute as would serve me for a month" 
In his professional characte: he was no less singu- 
lar He would not undertake a case, unless thor- 
oughly convinced of its justice Once when a 
cause was offered hin, of the merits of which he 
had a very bad opmion, he asked the person em- 
ploying him, “ Pray, Sir, what do you suppose me 
to be?” ‘ Why,” answered the client, “I under- 
stand you to be a lawyer!” “I thought,” said 
Ainot, steinly, “you took me for a scoundrel '” 
and dismissed the litigant with indignation Va- 
tious stoites mic told of his intrepidity of mind 
in eatlly life One of these was lis 11ding to the 
end of the pier of Leith on a spuited horse, on a 
| stormy day, when the waves wee dashing over 
the pier. so furiously as to impress every on- 
looker with the belief that he could not fail to be 
swept into the sea Leith pier, 1t must be te- 
marked, was then neithe: so extended no so well 
bulwaiked as it 1s now, and consequently this feat 
was one of gieat danger Anothe: was his accept- 
ing the challenge of an anonymous enemy who 
took offence at one of Ins political pamphlets, and 
wrote to him to meet him in the King’s Paik at a 
paiticula time and place, to answer for his state- 
Mi Arnot 1epaued to the spot at the ap- 
pointed hom, and waited for some time, but no 
antagonist came forwaid 


ments 


His puipose in going 
might not have been to expose his peison im a 
duel, but to ascertain who was his unknown chal- 
Ienget ‘Though 1ecorded as a proof of his itie- 
pidity, we do not see in this occuence any stiuk- 
ing maik of moral comage A sensible man would 
have paid no attention to such a letter, which 
appears to have been intended meicly as a hoax 
Ofa nervous and muiitable disposition, he was gulty 
of many cecentiicitics which 1endered him one of 
the most 1emaikable local characters of his time 
Among othe anecdotes the following 1s related of 
him, which does not say much for his urbanity or 
neighbowly feeling He was in the habit of ring- 
ing his bell with a violence which much annoy: d 
an old maiden lady, 1n a weak state of health, who 
resided on the floor above him Of this annov- 
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ance she frequently complatned, but without effect 


At length, weatted with her constant messages, he 
gave he: to understand that he should cease to 
use it in future, but in the belief that he: unpor- 
tunities proceeded fiom mere querulousness, 1- 
stead of ringing the bell as usual, he fired off a 
loaded pistol, whenever he desued the attendance 
of lis servant, to the great alarm of the mvalid 
upstaits, who now as earnacstly besought the 1¢8- 
titution of the bell, as she had before requeste 
its discontinuance He left eght childien = Hus 
grandson, Di David Buswell Reid, the author 
of ‘Elements of Chemistry,’ acquied a lngh 
characte: as teacher of practical chemistry in the 


university of Kdinburgh Hugo Arnot figures as 


& prmupal personage in Kay’s Edinbtugh Por- 
traits, in which some amusing anecdotes of his 
peculiarities may be found 


ARRAN, carl of, one of the secondary titles of the dukc of 
Hamilton, [see Hamiciton, duke of,} derived trom the island 
of that name in the fnth of Clyde In Gaehe it is pronounced 
Arrum, that 1, ‘the island of shup pimnacies,’ from, accord- 
ing to Dr Muheod, 47, 6a Tmd? or ‘country,’ and ann, 
‘sharp pots ' an etymology fia more satisfactory than that 
of Ar-fhin, ‘the land, or the fidd of Fron’ (bing), or from 
Aran, ‘incad,’ as denoting extraordinary fertility, which as 
by no means a Charactansty of this island = The title of earl 
of Arran was fist conferred on Si Thomas Boyd, cldest son 
of Robert lord Boyd, [see Ku MARNOCK eal of, ] in April 
1467 on his marnage with the Princess Marv, ddest daugh- 
ter of James the Second He was attainted and forfeited in 
1469, and dud seon after The prnccss marncd, a second 
time, m 1474, Jamcs first lord Hanulton, to whom she had 
becn betrothed in 1454, and then son James was, im August 
1403, created earl of Arran = The title was afterwards be- 
atowed on Captain Jiinca Stew art of Bothwellmun, the se- 
cond son of Andrew, lord Ochiltree, [see Ocnim pre‘, lord, | 
whose mother Lady Margaret Hamilton, was the only child 
of James first carl of Antan, by dis first wife Beatiice Drum- 
mond He entered the army of the states of Holland, and 
served some yous agunst the Spamaids On his return to 
Scotland in 1579 he obtamed the favom of James the Sixth, 
who, a fow days after lis appcarance at court, appointed him 
n gentleman of lis bedchambcr, a privy councilor, evyptamn of 
Ins guard, and tutor to the thid carl of Arran of the H anol- 
ton family, who by a shanti ful abuse of liw had been mmpri- 
soncd by ordar of the reyont Morton, and wis afterwards 
cognosced as an idiot It was on the accusation of the king 8 
new favounte, Cipt Stewart, that the eal of Morton was 
tried, convicted, and beheaded, for bemg accessary to the dcath 
of Tord Dunley For five vears he posscssed the whole powcr 
of the government and im 1&4 was appointed lord ngh chan- 
eallor and licutenant of the kingdom = In 1581 he obtained 
from the king a print of the baromes of Hamilton and hin- 
mel and the other estates of the Hamilton family = In Octo- 
ber of the same you, under the pretence that he was the 
lawful hear of the fumlv, and that the children of the tlird 
marriage of the first earl of Arran were illegitimate, he was 
created oarl of Aran, which diguity he held vong with the 
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estates, until his disgrace in 1585, when they were restored 
to the true owner About the end of 1596, as he was nding 
homeward throngh Symington, near Douglas in Lanarkshire, 
he was unexpectedly attacked by Sir James Douglas of Park- 
head, nephew of the regent Morton, who, in revenge for the 
death of his uncle, lalled him on the spot His body was 
exposed to dogs and swine, and his head being cut off was 
carned on the point of « lance, in tnumph through the coun- 
try He marned, 6th July 1581, Lady Elizabeth Stewart, 
eldest daughter of John, fourth earl of Athol, who had been 
twice previously married, and by her had Sir James Stewart 
of Killeith, Lord Ochiltree, [see O.nt TrrE, I ord,] and ano- 
ther son 

ARRAN, earl of, 18 also an Insh title, created in 1762, and 
possessed by a family of the nume of Gore properly carl of 
the ARRAN Islands in Galway 





ARRAN, Ean t of, see HamILtron, James 


ARTHUR, a surname derived from 4rt-ur, signifying the 
chicf or great man, hence the renowned Welsh prince, King 
Arthw, whose acinevements have formed the subject of so 
much romantic fiction, and whose name has been traditional- 
lv given to various plices im Scotland, as well as in Fngland 
ind Wales = “Tt cannot casily be discovered,” says Stoddart, 
““why several mountains m Scotland take ther name from 
the Welsh prince, Arthur, of whom no other traces rem un in 
this country, but it appears that they have been traditionally 
considered as places of sovercignty Thus it 1s said that Ben 
Arthur (a lofty mountam-crag m the wilds of Glenuroe, Ar- 
gyleshirc), being, at one period, the most elevated and con 
spicuous of the monnt ans in the domam of the Campbells, 
the hen to thit chieftainslup was obliged to scat himself on 
its loftiest peak, a tish of some difhculty and danger, which, 
if he neglected, his lands went to the next relation sufhcently 
adventurous”) Arthur’s Se it in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Rdinburgh 1s sud to have taken its name from King Ar- 
thur having surveyed the country from its summit, previous 
to the eleventh battle which he fought agamst the Saxons, in 
the mxth centurv and which, according to Whittaker was 
decided on the castle-Inll of Kdmburgh Pinkerton sivs 
that the name arose from the tournaments held near tt, as 
did Arthta » round-table at Stirling, Arthur being quit« popu 
lar im the centunics of chivalry and romance, [Enquiry mtu 
the History of Scotland, ol 1 p 77 note}, but there cannot 
be a question that the name of Arthur's Seat, as applied te 
the hight immediately beside the palace of Holvrood the 
residence of Scot] mad's later kings, meant no more than the 
hill of the chief or sovereign of the whole country, without 
any reference at all to king Arthur of Walsh history Ihe 
sime may be said of all the other places in Scotlind to which 
his name has oeen given, and of which Chahners m Ins Cale- 
domi [vol 1 p 244] has collected many notues Arthur's 
fountain in the pansh of Crawford, Clydesdale, 18 referred to 
11 a grant made in 1239 by David de Lindsy to the monks 
of Newhottle, of the lands of Brother-alwyn in that district, 
as bemg bounded on the west, “a fonte Arthurs usque ad 
sumnutatem montis” [Cart Neuhottle, No 148} This, 
however, may only mean the fountam of the chif or great 
man of the district The Welsh pocts assign a palace to Ar 
thur among the northern Britons at Penryn .yoncth, corre 
sponding to Dumbarton castle, which, as appears from a par- 
hamentary record of the reign of David the Second in 1867, 
was, long before, named Castrum Arthurs But this might 
mean only the castle or fort of the chuf or soveragn The 
romantic castle of Stnimg was «nal vy, during the unddle 
ages, supposed to have been the festive scone of Arthurs 
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William Murray, sags er a 
2d earl of eldest daughter 
Tullibardine of John Sth earl 
which resigned of Athole, but 
for elder caridom, died before 
cevived in right | atent waa 
, of his wife, P 
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round table. “Rex Arthurus,” says Wilham of Worcester, 
in hus Itinerary, p 811, “ custodsebat le round-table in castro 
de Styrlyng, aliter, Snowdon-weat-castell.” Sw David Lind- 
say, in his ‘Complamt’ of the Papmgo, makes her take leave 
of Stirling castle thus 





“ Adew, fair Snawdoun, with thy tourie hie, 
Thy chapell royall, park, and tabill round ‘ 


In Neilston parish, Renfrewshire, there are three places of the 
naineof Arthur-lee The ancient monument of Arthut's Oven 

or § Oon,’ on the Carron, wluch was demohshed many ears ago, 
was known by that name as catly as the reign of Alexander 
the Third, 1f not emher Arthur’s Seat near Kdinburgh 1s 
not the only hill which bears the name Not far from the top 
of Loch Long, that separates Argyle and Dumbarton, therc 
1s a conical hill also called Arthur’s Seat, which 6 likewisi 

the name given to a rock, on the north side of the Inll of 
Dunbarrow in the paush of Dunmichen, borfushue In the 
parish of Cupu-Angus, Perthslnire, there 1s a standing ston 

called the Stone of Arthin, neu it 15. a gentleman’s seatc uled 
Arthur-stone, and not far from it 180 farm namcd Arthur s 
fold) At Male, m the same viaimty, some antique and cu- 
rious monuments in the churehy ud arc wsocited by tr vdition 
with the name of the fabulous king Arthur's faithlcss queen 

Vanora, Guenevra, oo Ginevra — Aithu 1s, besides, the app i- 
rent founda of a numerous clin, whose antiquity is proverb 
among the Highlanders 


ARIHUR, Arc HIBATD, professor of moral pli 
losophy in the university of Glasgow, eldest son 
of Andicw Arthur, a farmer, was bon at Abbor’s- 
Inch, Renfiewshne September 6, 1744 He was 
taught Latin at the gi unmai school of Paisley, 
and studied for the ministiy at Glasgow college, 
wheic, when yet a student, he lectmed on church 
history for a whole session, dwiaing the absence of 
the professor, to the great satisfaction and im- 
provement of the class In Octobe: 1767 he was 
heensed as a pieacher of the Church of Scotland, 
and soon afte: became chaplam to the university 
of Glasgow, and assistant to the Rev Di Craig, 
one of the clargymen of that city 
librarian to the university, he compiled the cata- 
logue of that hbiary = In 1780 he was appomted 
assiatant and successo to the venerable Mi Reid, 
professo: of moral philosophy, who died in 1796 
M: Aithu taught the class fifteen yeas as assist- 
ant, and only held the chan as professor for one 
session, as he died on 14th June 1797 — In 1803, 
Professor Richardson, of the same university , pub- 
lished a pait of Aithm’s lectures, under the title 
of *Discouses on Theological and Literary Sub- 
jects,’ 8vo, with a sketch of his life and character 


Becoming also 


Asrow, lord, 8 title in the peerage of Scotland, now ex- 
tinct, possessed by # noble family of the same name, which 
ongirally hclonged to the county of Stafford in England, the 
progenitor of which was Randal or Ranulph de Astona, who 
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hved in the ren of Edward the First His “descendant, Su 
Edward Aston of ‘lixall, m the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
possessed estates of the value of ten thousand a-yenr, in the 
counties of Stafford, Dorby, Leicester, “and Warwick He 
marned Anne, only daughter of Sir Thomas Lucy of Charle 
cot, and died m 1598 His eldest son, Sir Walter Aston, at 
the coronation of James the First of England, was honoured 
with the order of the Bath, and in 1611 he was created a 
baronet In 1622 he was employed to negociate a marnuge 
between Charles, prince of Wales, afternaids Chales the 
Fust, and the Infanta of Spam, and, in requital for Ins ser- 
vices upon that ou wion, he was elevated to the peerage 28th 
November 1627 as Lord Aston of Fortar He marned Ger- 
trude, only daughter of Sn Thomas Sadler of Standon, sons 
of the celcbiated Sir Ralph Sadler, and died in 1689 = He 
supported Michael Drayton the port for many years, and ns 
seit of Tixall is noted im Ins §Polyolbion At his inveshi~ 
twe as kmght of the Bath im 1603, Drayton, who has deds- 
cated several of his pocins to this lord Aston, acted as one of 
Ins csqinves = =The title became extinct on 2st January 
1845, on the dc ith without issuc of the Res Walter Hut- 
chinson-Aston, ninth baron Aston, a clergyman of the chiuch 
of Pngland, vicu of Pardcbgg, Worcestershire, and of Tam- 
worth, Warwickshne [he motto of the family was “ Neemone 
ct I'atna Asto” Whe titlh docs not appear on the Union 
Roll, but the eighth baron Aston, the father of the last lord, 
was rocomnmiscd usa peer by George the [Third 








Atnor, Artort, or AlHorF, ens of, 1 ancient title 
formally possesscd by the royal fumily of Seotlind, subsc- || 
quently in nght of marie by Thoms de Gilloway and his |! 
son, and afta hin by David de Hastings, afterwards by the 
Stiathbogie family, then after being held by a Campbcll and 
a Douglas, it was confericd on a scion of the royal house of 
Stewart, and through a sccond erc ition in the house of Stew - 
wt at came latterly to be possessed by a brinch of the 
noble funily of Murray It 1s the wane of & mount unous 
and romantic district in the noth of Perthshoc, which, from 
a remote prod, has preserved sts boundaries uniltercd It 
Wis the onginal patrimony of the family which give kings to 
Scotland fiom Duncan to Alexander the Thnid, and at as thie 
earhest district m Scotland mentioned in bistary The name | 
signifies ‘pleasant land’ ind Blau of Athol, its principal / 
valley, ‘the field or vile of Athol = “Its chef interest,” 
says Skene, “ anses fiom the stiong presumption which ex- || 
ists that the fannly wlich gave a long linc of kings to Scot- | 
land, fiom the eleventh to the fourteenth century took thar 
ongin from tlis district, to which they cin be traced before 
the marmiige of thar ancestor with the daughta of Malcohn 
the Second raised them to the thine” [//story of the 
MMiqhlanders, vol nop 127] When Thortinn, the Norwe- 
gian cal of Orkney conquacd the noth of Scotland, m the 
carly part of the cloventh century, the only portion of the 
terntory of the Northern Picts which remaincd unsubdued 
was the distnict of Athol ind put of Argyle Lhe lord of 
the Isles had been slam m an unsuccessful attempt to pre- 
serve his meular dommions, and the kg of the Scots, with 
the whole of his nobility, had uso fallen in the short but 
bloody campaign which preceded the Norwcgman conquest 
Tn thar disastrous condition the Scots had 1ecomse to Dun- 
cw, the son of Crmin, abbot of Dunkcld, by Beatrice, the 
daughter of Makolm the Second, the last Scottish king 
Duncan came to the vacant throne m 1084, but aftcr a reign 
of six years, hc was slain in an attempt to recover the nor- 
thein distiiets from the Norwomans, and Ins sons were diver 
out by Macbeth, who for a time ruled over the south wins! 
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the Norwi gians possessed the north of Scotland After the 
overthrow of Macbeth, 5th December, 1056, and the estab- 
hehment of Malcolin Canmore on the throne, the } owlands 
of Scotland were, a¢vording to the Saxon polity, divided into 
earldoms, all of which were granted to the dificrent members 
of the royal family — [hese earldoms consisted of the country 
intiabited by the Scots, with the addition of the district of 
Athol, and from this ¢ reamstunce it has, not unreasonably, 
becn presume! t) at \thol was the orginal possession of this 
royal race Tine 18 further confirmed by the denynation 
which early Scottish | istonans apply to Crinan, the {athar of 
Duncan Kes des being abbot of Dunkeld, he is stvicd by 
kordun, “ Abthanua de Dull ac Seneschallus Insulirum” 
(Abthane of Dull and steward of the Isks) | Pmkeiton has 
demed that such a title as Abthane was ever known o heard 
wt, but Mr Skene has most conclusively shown, not only 
that there was sucn a title as Abthane m Scotland, but that 
the very ttle of Abthane of Dull, which is the name of a dis- 
trict in Athol, existed until comparatively a late porod 
[Slene’a History of the Highlanders, vol wu part 2, chap 57 
Nec ABLHANF, ante, p 1b 

By King kdgar, the whole of Athol, except Bread bane, 
was erected into an catldom, and conferred upon his cousin 
Madach, the son of Kimg Donald Banc Madach marned 4 
daughter of Haco, Gal of Orkney He was a witness to the 
foaudation charter of Alexandar the First, of the monastery of 
Scone, mn 1114, and he was himself afterwards a benefactor 
tothe abbcy On the death of Madach towards the cnd of 
the reign of Divid the Fatst, the culdom of Athol wis ob 
tained by Malcolm the son of Duncan the cldest son of Mial- 
colm Canmore, by Tngioborge, the widow of Ehorfinn cul ot 
Orkney, whose descendants were excluded from the throne 
by that king’s younger sons The carldom was thus bestow - 
elon Malcolu © citha ” Skene savs, ‘becuse the oxclusion 
of that family from the throne could not deprive them of the 
orignal property of the family, to which they wore entatled to 
suecced, or a8 a compensation for the Jos of the crown” 
[Mat of Highlanders, vol wp 139] His son Malcolm, 
the thid eal of Athol gave im pure alins to the monks of 
Scone the diiach of Togen Mabed, with four chapels thac- 
unto baonging and to the abbey of Dunfarmbne the tithes 
of the chinch of Mouln = Te also made a donation to the 
phory of Bt Andrews of the patronage of the church of Dull 
His son THemy succeeded to the earldom and on ins death, 
in the begrmming of the thutcenth century, his granddaugh- 
tors, by his eldest son who predeceased him, carned it into 
the families of Galloway and LH ustings 

Tle oldest of these granddaughters (croncously stated by 
Douglas m bis Pocorage to have becn the daughters of Fail 
Henry) manied Alan de Dundin, Ostiaurus Regis, who in her 
right became fifth earl of Athol, and who dicd without 1s- 
sne Her next sister, Isabel mairid Thomas de Gallovidie 
the brother of Alan lord of Galloway, and im ha mght be 
aime sixth enlof Athol Fe dicd im 1231) Has son Pa- 
trick, seventh earl of Athol, was the youth who overthrew W 
Bissct at a tournament on the Knglish bordas and was mm- 
dered at Haddington m 1212 (see ante, life of Alexander II, 
p 75) Fernelith, the youngest of Earl Henrv’s grand- 
daughters, succeeded hor nephew, Fail Patick, as countess 
of Athol She marned David de Hastings, an Anglo-Norman, 
desccudcd trom the steward of Willan the Conqueror, aud he, 
in her night, became the eighth cal He was one of the 
giatuntoes of the treaty of peace between Alexander the Sec- 
ond and Henry the Thnd m 1241 [See ante, p 777] In 
1268 he accompanied otha Scottish barens in an expedition 
to the Holy Pind, and dicd at Tums the followmg yeur Has 
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daughter Addi marmed John de Strathbogie, who m her 
right became ninth earl of Athol he grandfather of this 
Jolin of Strathbogie, Duncan carl of Fifa, had obtamed the 
lands of Strathbogie, in Aberdeenshire, from King Wilham 
the Tion He settled them on his third son, David, who as- 
sumed hig name from these lands, and was the futher of the 
aghth eal of \thol [he son of the latter, David de Strath- 
bome, became the tenth earl of Atnu,, ana wus the tather of 
John, eleventh earl, who was one of the chief associates of Ro- 
bert the Bruce, and assisted at his coronation at Scone, 27th 
March, 1306 «He fought on Bruce’s side at Methven, and 
on his disomfiture acoompamed hin during his disastrous 
fight After the surcndcr of the castle of Kildrummy the 
same year, he was seized by the forces of Edward im at- 
Kipting to escape by sca, and conducted to Loudon Being 
condemned to death in Westminstcr Hall, 7th November 
1306, he was executed the same day, on a gallows thirty feet 
higher than ordinary, im consequence of his royal descent 

The carldom of Athol was then forftited and bestowed on 
Ralph do Mouthermer, styled earl of Gloucester, who, how- 
ever, relinquished Ins title to it for 5,000 merks, in fiwour of 
Divid de Strathbogne son of the deceased cml = This David, 
the twelfth earl, had from King Robert the Bruce, the othce 
of high const ible of Scotlind, as appcars from a charter of 
that monarch 26th February 1312, wha he 18 so designat- 
ds Two yeurs after, however, he acvolted aysnst Bruce, 
whereupon his office of high constible was given to Gilbert? 
de |i Haye, and Athol's estates in Scotland were forfeited 
He marred Joan, daughter of John Cumyn of Badenoch, 
kalld by Bruce at Dumfnes m 1306, with whom he got 
meat cstates in Fngland = He died m 1327 leaving a son, 
David who was atyfed thiteenth carl of Athol 

Along with other forfated Scottish barons this David ac- 
companied Tdwaid Bahol inte Seotlind m 1332) and had a 
considarable shire in acheving the victory over the Scots at 
Dupplin, 12th August of that year He was now restorid 
to is: paternal inhantance and tith In 1334 kdward Ba 
hol bestowed on him the whole estates of the steward of Scot- 
land, but the sunc yeu the earl of Moray, regent of Scot- 
land, compclkd lnm to sunender, when he swore dlegiance 
to David the Second the lewful kmg — Bemg in consequence 
denounced as a rebel by Kdwaid the Thid, he was fam, on 
the mvasion of Scothind by that monach im July 1335, to 
gree to a treaty of peice, and mike lus submission to Fd- 
ward, on which he was again ceased into fivou with the 
fnghsh king, and hid the office of governor of Scot! md con- 
ferred upon him under Bahol, when he acted very msolently 
and tyraumcully towards all the adherents of the family of 
Bruce Huving been appomted commander of the Fughsh 
forces in the north, with threc thousand men he proct¢ded to 
lty siege to the castle of hildrummy, the asylum of the roy- 
shsts, but wis surprised in the forest of Kilblane by the cul 
of March, Sir William Douglis of Tiddesdale, and Sir An- 
ditw Mony of Bothwell, at the head of cleven hundred men 
Athol’s troops pamic-struck, fled and dispersed, the earl, 
finding hinwself abandoned disdamed quarter, and was slain 
30th November, 133), in the 28th yeu of Ins age He left a 
son, David, styled fourteenth earl of Athol, who was onls 
three vears of age at the tine of his father’s death He a- 
companied Idward the Black Prmce into France in 1556, 
and was in the subsequent expeditions into Gascony He 
dicd 10th October 137, leaving two daughters 

When the Celtic earls of Athol became extinct, says 
Skene, and, in consequence, the subordinate clans im the dis- 
trict of Athol assumed independence, the prinerpal part. of 
that distiict was in the possession of the clan Donnaclie or 
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the Roberteons. [Hestory of the Aiyhlunders, vol upp 
139, 140} Shene «tates in a note that the peerage writers 
have been more than usually inaccurate im their account of 
the exrldom of Athol From sts origin down to the fourteenth 
century, “there 1s,” he says, ‘scarcely a single step in the 
genealogy correctly given ” 

On the forfeiture of David, the twelfth earl, Ins estates 
were granted to Sir Nul Campbell of Tochow, and Mary his 
spouse, sister to King Robert the Bruce, and Sir John 
Campbell of Moulin thar second son, and the latter was 
created earl of Athol Tins appears from a charter of king 
David the Sccond to Robirt Lord Lrskine, of the customs of 
Dundee and third part of Pettarache in Forfarshne, which 
some time pertaincd to John Campbell eul of Athol, as 
well as from a charter granted by the latta: to Roger de 
Mortimer of the lands of Billandre He was kilkd in the 
battle of Halidon-hill, 19th July 1333, without issuc, where - 
by the title reverted to the crown 

‘Lhe next poss ssor of the title of cal of Athol wis Wilhim 
Dougl is, eldest son of Sir Jaincs Douglis of Laudon, ances- 
tor of the carlk of Moiton Not long uter the duath of the 
above-mentioned John Campbell he had the ealdom confa 
red upon him, but the proase date i unknown On the loth 
Tchruary 134L Jie resagned tus tithe: by chart in favour of 
Robert, great steward of Scothind, and on the litters veces- 
sion to the throne in Kebruany 1371) under the name of Ro 
bert the Sccond, it became vested in the royal family | Wial- 
ter Stewart, the sccond son of thit monarch by Ins second 
wife, Luphomma Ross) was the next cal He was it fist 
ear] of Cuthness but afterwards bad the euldom of Athol 
bans so designed, Sth Junc, 1103, m Ictters of sufe-conduct 
by King Henrv the Forth allowing him to piss into his do- 
minions 1 far as St Thoms of Canterbury, with v retinue of 
ahiundred persons Tle had a chater from lus brother Ro- 
bert duke of Albiny, governor of Scotland, of the barony of 
Cortachy in Forfarshuc 22d Septembu 1409 On the 10th 
Apil 1121 he obt uned a sife-conduct to Engl ind, to arrange 
as tothe restoration to hberty of Ins nephew James the Furst, 
which he was verv instrumental a acomplishing He sat 
as onc of the pury on the trid: of dus nephew Murdoch, duke 
of Albany, and tus sons, in 1424 0 [Sce aate p 4b] The 
king conferred upon lim the ofhce of gcat  justiciarv of 
Scotlind, and also give him the county palatine of Strathern 
for his lift, 22d Iuy 1427) Neuly ton vous after this he 
enunged in the couspiacy of ins hinsinan Si Robart Gr ialiam 
agust James the Dist, one of the objects of which wis thc 
phiung of the Gown on the head of Sno hobat Stewart of 
Athol, the earl’s grindson fhe hing was quclly assassi 
nitcd m the Blackfmars monastery at Perth bv the three 
conspn itors, 20th February 1437 0 The mundcrers were tp- 
prehended, ind put to deith at Idinburgh with hornble tor 
tures, in the following Apt! Before being beheaded, Athol 
was set upon the pillory, ind his head enencled with a red- 
hot iron crown, on which was mseribed “ ‘The king of traitors ” 
His titles ind extensive estutcs wei forfeited 

Lhe title of carl of Athol was contericd, about 1457, on 
Sir John Stewmt of Bulveny, the eldest son of Sir J uncs 
Stewnt, the Black Kinght of Lorn, and the queen Joumna 
dowager of James the First, who bad chosen him for her sec- 
ond husband The earl of Athol’s futher, the Black Kinght 
of Lorn, was the third son of Sir John Stewart of Lorn and 
[Innermeath, descendid from Sir James Stewart, fourth son 
of Sir John Stewart of Bonkill, who was second son of Alex- 
ander, high steward of Scotland This earl of Athol was, 
with the eal of Craw ford, appomted in 1475 to the command 
of the armament emploved in stnpressing the a¢bclhon of the 
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ear] of Ross, on which occasion he assumed the motto, stil’ 
borne by the Athol fumily, of “ Furth fortune and fill the fet 
ters,” and had a grant of manv lands that had belonged te 
that nobleman, on his resignation of the earldom of Ross and 
the lands of Kmtyre and Knapdale He also acted a prom- 
nent pit in the attempt made in 1480 to reduce to obedience 
Angus of the Isles, the illegitimate son of the Lord of the 
Isks the new title of the earl of Ross Some tune after tne 
bitth of the Bloody Bay, fought in that year m the Isle of 
Mull brtwern the Island factions, mn which Angus was victor- 
ious, occuried the event known in history as the ‘ Raid of 
Athol’ The cul crossing privatcly to Islay had cared off 
the infint son of Anns, called Donald Dubh, m the Black, 
whom he pliced in the hands of lis inaternal grandfather the 
eal of Argyle Angus immediately summoncd his adherents 
and suled to the naghbourhood of Inveaochy, where he left 
his guleys and with a chosen body of [slund warriors made a 
rapid and secret march into the dstuct of Athol, which he 
riuvaged with hre@nd sword The cul ud hits countess took 
refuge im the chapel of St Bride to whi h sanctuiry many of 
the country people hhewise fled with thar most v duable 
efcts The chapel, however, was violated by Angus ind his 
followers, who, loaded with plunder, returned to Tochaba, 
curving with them the ¢ irl and countess of \thol as pusoncais 
In the vovage fiom Lochaber many of his galleys sunk, md 
much of lus plunder wis lost im a dieadtul storm which he 
enconntercd — Balicving this to be a judgment from heaven 
for the violition of the chapel of St) Buide, he was touched 
with few and remorse, ind voluntarily baated his prisoners, 
without procuring what scans to have boon the prnapal ob 
ject of his 2ard into Athol, the recovery of das son) He even 
performed an ynommions penance im the chapdl which be lad 
so latelv desecr ited 

In 1488 the carl of Athol had vy punapal command im the 
my of Fimes TE weunst his son and the rebel lords for 
Which, on the death of that monarch, he wis nnprisoned in 
the castle of Dunbar He dicd 19th September 1512 By 
his first witty Tady Murguct Douglis only daughter of 
Archibald, fifth earl of Douglas, duke of Tomainc, the widow 
of the eighth carl of Douplas ind the wift of the nmth eal, 
her marnage with whoin after Ins rebclhon in L450 wis ine 
nulled he had two daughters By his second wafe Tuy 
Pleonors Sinchur daughter of Wilhun carl of Orkney and 
C uthness, he hid two sons and nine daughters John the 
Cider son, second culof Athol, of this new creation, did not 
enjoy the ttl onc veu, bang killed at Flodden 9th Septem- 
ber DoT} His son John, the third cot was famous for his 
great hospitality and princely style of living — Pitscottie m- 
nutely dosubes a grand huntmg match wd sumptuous en- 
tertamment given by him to hing Jimes the J ifth and his 
mother and the Trench unbassador, 1n 1529) Hedied in 1542 
and was succeeded bv his son John, fourth cal of Athol In 
the puhament of 1560, with the Lords Borthwick and Som- 
crville he strongly opposcd the Kcformition, siving they 
would believe as their fathers had donc before them — Bung 
afterwards constituted lord Ingh chanc¢llor of Scotland, he was 
sworn into office at Stirling, 29th March 1577 = H« opposed the 
measures of the regent Morton and took up aris to rescue 
the hing fiom ins power but by the mediition of Bowes the 
Ihughsh ambassador an accommod ition took place, in Au- 
gust 1578 At a grand cntertaimment given by Morton, at 
Stirling to the leaders of the opposite purty, in token of rce- 
onulemcent, 20th April 1579, Athol, the chancellor, was taken 
ill, and died four days afterwards, not without strong suspI- 
cions of his having been poisoned He was twice marred , 
the «cond time to Mogaet, third daughter of Mslealm 
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third lord Fleming, great chamberlain of Scotland widow of 
Robert master of Montrose, killed at Pinkie, 1547, and of 
Thomas master of Erskine, son of John earl of Mar Turing 
her hfetame it was the general behef that this countess of 
Athol poasessod the powers of sorcery, and it 1s said that 
when Queen Mary was confined with James the Sixth, the 
countess cast all the pains of childbirth upon Lady Rires If 
a0, If must have been by some unknown species of mesmer- 
am = Their son Jolin, fifth earl of Athol, was sworn a privy 
councillo in 1590, and died at Perth, 28th August 1595, 
without issue mal when the title reverted to the crown He 
married Tady Marv Ruthven, second daughter of Wilham 
first earl of Gowns, by whom he had four dinghters His 
countess afterwids became the second wife of Totin lord In- 
nermenth, ccated earl of Athol by James the Sixth, in 1596 
Tidy Dorothea Stewart the cldest daughter of Tohn the 
fifth earl and this lady, marncad Wilham, second earl of Tul- 
hbiurdine, and was the mothcr of Tohn, created carl of Athol, 
the first of the Murray fannly who possessed that title as 
afterwards mentiond = Tady Mary, the second danghter, 
married James, car) of Athol, the son of her stepfather, Tord 
Tnnermeath, and he dying without male issuc, the carldom 
agun reverted to the crown [Sec INNermerarn, Tord J 

Atior, duke of, a title possessed by a branch of the an- 
eiont family of Murray The progenitor of the Mint av fain- 
ilv in Scotland was a Mlauush scttler in the seagn of David 
the Furst, of the name of Freshin who obtained the lands of 
Strathhock mn Dinhthgowshne, now called Brocks or Brox- 
burn As rebelhon having Mokhen out nm Moray in the vear 
1180 he is supposed to have assisted m quelling it, and was 
rewarded with a luge tract of land im the lowlands of Moray, 
where his descendants settled, and in consequence assumed 
the name of de Morwit From Walter de Mornvit de- 
acended the Moravs lords of Bothwell, the Morays of Abcr- 
cairmey (see Murray, surname of), and Sar William de 
Moravia, who acquired the Linds of Lullibardime im estate im 
the lower part of Porthslnre, with bis wife Adda daughtar of 
Mahse sencschal of Stiithan, as appears by chutes dited 
in 1282 and 1284 

Ihs son Sn Andrew Murra of Tulhbudine who sue- 
ccedcd him, was an adhaent of Fdward Bihol, and contu- 
buted meatly to the decisive victory gamed by the litter at 
Dupplin in August 1332, by fixing a stake im a ford im the 
nvcr farn, through which his army marched and attacked the 
Scots. He was taken prisoner at Porth about two months 
afterwards, and nnmediately put to deith for his adhacnec to 
Bahol His descendant, Sn Witham Murray of Tullibardine, 
streceeded to the estates of his family im Tif6 | He was sher- 
Woof Perthshiue, and in 1408 one of the lords numed for the 
administration of pustice who were of the king’s duly conn- 
al He marred Mugarct daughter of Sn John Colquhoun 
of Luss, great chamberlun of Scotland, by whom he had a 
nuncrous issue = According to tradition thev hid s¢venteen 
sons, from whom a great miny families of the name of Mur- 
ray me descended = In a cnrious document entitled “ The 
Declaration of George Halley, in Ochtcrardcr, concermmnyg the 
Turd of Tullbardine’s seventeen sons—1710," it 18 stated 
that they “lived all to be men, and thit they waited all one 
day upon then father at Stirling, to attend the kmg, with 
exch of them one servant, ind then father two | This hap- 
pening shoitly after an act was made by King James the 
Fifth, discharging anv persons to travel with great numbers 
of attendants besides then own family, and having ch dlenged 
the Jard of Tullbardine for bie aking the said act, he answered 
he brought only his own sons, with thew necessary attend- 
ants, with which the hing was so well pleased thit he give 
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them small lands in heritage” ‘The ancient Scottish song, 
““C romlet’s [1lt,” was written on the supposed tnoonstancy 
of Miss Helen Murray, commonly called “kar Helen of Ar- 
dich,” granddaughter of Murray of Strewan, one of the sev- 
entcen sons of Tulhbardme She was courted by young 
Chisholm of Cromieck who, durmg his absence in France, 
unposed upon by the false representations of a treacherous 
friend, beheved that she was faithless to him, and wrote the 
aife ting ballad called Cromiet’s or Cromleck’s hit ‘Lhe lady's 
tather, Stirling of Ardoch, had by his wife, Margaret Murray 
& family of no less than thirty-one children, of whom fair 
Hclen was one It 18 said that Jumes the Sixth, when pass- 
mg fiom Perth to Stirling in 1617, paid a visit to Helutn’s 
mother, the Lady Ardoch, who was then awidow Her chil- 
dien were all dressed and drawn up on the lawn to receive 
his majesty On seeing them the king said, ‘Madam, how 
many are there of them?’ ‘Sune,’ she jocoscly answered, ‘I 
only want your helpto make out the ¢wa chaldors !’ a chalder 
cont uns sixtecn bolls The king laughed heartily at the joke, 
and afterwards atc a coliop sitting on a stone m the close 
The youngest son of this extraordimary family, commonly 
called the Zutor of Ardoch, died, in 1715, at the advanced age 
of one hundred and cleven 

Ihe cldcst of Lulhbardine's seventeen sons, Su William 
Miuray of Tullibardine, had, with othe: issue, Wilham, Ins 
succcssor, and Sir Andrew Murray, ancestor of the visconnts 
Stormont (See Srormon1 ) His great-grandson, Su Wil- 
ham Murray of Tulhbudine, was a zcalous promoter of the 
Reformation i Scotland, and in 1567) at Carbcrry-lull, he 
accepted the gauntlet of defance to smyle combat thrown 
down by the earl of Bothwell, but the lattcr objected to him 
as being of infonor rank, as he did dso to Tulhbardine’s 
bother, Tames Mun tv of Purdorsss, for the sime reason Hin 
asta: Annabclla niuicd the eal of Mar, afterwirds regent, 
nnd was the governcas of the infint kmg, James the Sixth 
He himeaclf anuned in 1047 Tady Agnes Grihun, third 
diughtor of Wall um second carl of Montrose On the death 
of his brother-in-liw, the carl of Mur, in 1972, he and Sir 
Alexander [iskine of Gogar were appomted governors of the 
young hing and joint hee pars of the castle of Stulimg, where 
his m yesty resided and he discharged the office with the ap- 
plause of the whole kingdom till 1o78 George Halley, in 
the curious document already quoted, sivs that “Su Wallam 
Munriay of Tullibirdine having boke Argyle’s face with the 
ult of his sword in hing James the Sixth’s presence, waa 
obliged to lewe the kingdom — Aftarwards, the king’s mals 
ind sliughtar cows were not paid, neither could any subject 
in the realm be able to compel those who were bound to pay 
them, upon which the king cried out—Q, af [had Will 
Munay igun, he would soon get my mails and slaughter 
cows,’* to which one standing bv replicd—* [hat if his ma- 
Jjesty would not take Sir Wilham Murray’s life, he might re- 
turn shortly’ Thc kimg answered, ‘ He would be loath to 
tike his lifc, for he hid not another subyect hke him! Upon 
which promise Sir Wilham Murray retuned, and got a com- 
mission fiom the hing to go to the north, and hft up the 
mails and the cows, which he speedily did, to the great satis- 
fiction of the king so that immediately after he was made 
lord comptroller" ins ofhee he obtained in 1565 

Has eldest son, Sir John Murray, the twelfth feud d 
baron of Tullibirdine, was brought up with King James, 
who im 1592, constituted him his master of the household 
He was afterw ds sworn a member of his privy council, and 
knighted and on 25th April 1604 King James raised him to 
the peerige by the title of Lord Murray of Tulhbardine On 
10th July 1606 he was created eul of Lulhbardine Hin 
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wrdehip married Catherine, fourth daughter of David second 
lord Drummond, and died in 1609 

His eldest son, Wilhain, second earl of Tulhbardine, was 
the means of rescuing James the Sixth from the earl of 
Gowrie and his brother at Perth on the 5th August 1600, 
for which service the hereditary shenffship of Perth, which 
had belonged to the earl of Gowrie, was bestowed on hun 
He maniued, as hus been stated, the lady Dorothea Stewart, 
daughter of the 5th earl of Athol of the Stewart tamilv, who 
died in 1595, and on the dcath m 1625 of James, second ca] 
of Athol, son of John sixth lord Innermeath, created eu! of 
Athol by James the Sixth, he petitioned King Charles the 
forst for the earldom of Athol, as lis countess was the eldest 
daughter and heir of une of Earl John, of the family of In- 
nermeath, which had become extinct in the male hne = Ihe 
king received the petition graciously, and gave his roval word 
that 1t should be done,—thereby a 1ccogmition on the part of 
the Crown of the nght of the hen female to i ancient pee- 
age, of which the constitution was unknown = The carl ac- 
cordingly surrendcred the title of cal of Tullbardine mto the 
king’s hands, Ist April 1626, to be confencd on his brother 
Sir Patrick Murray, a8 a sepirate dignity, but before the pa 
tents could be expeded, Ins lordship died the sune year His 
son John, however, obtaincd m }cbruary 1629 the title of 
eal of Athol, and thus became the first carl of the Murray 
branch, and the earldom of Tullibairdine was at the sam 
time granted to Sir Patnck ‘Ths earl of Athol was a zc dl- 
ous royalist and joined the association formed by the cal of 
Montrose for the king, at Cumbernauld, in January 1641 
He died in June 1642 His oldest son John, second cul of 
Athol of the Munay family, also f uthfully adhacd to Ch ules 
the kirst, and was excepted by Cromwell out of Ins act. of 
grace and indemnity, 12th April 1654, when he was only 
about nineteen years of age At the scstorition, he was 
sworn a privy councillor, obtamed a chuter of the hereditary 
ofice of sheriff of Fife and in 1663 was ippomted justice- 
gencral of Scotland In 1670 he wis constituted ¢ iptain of 
the king’s guards, in 1672 hecper of the privy seal, and 14th 
January 1673, an extriodmary lord of session = In 1670 he 
succeeded to the euldom of Tulhbardine on the death of 
Janes fourth earl of the new creation, and was created mar- 
quis ot Athol in 1676 © He mere ised the power of his fim- 
ily by his marnige with Tidy Amchii Sophia Stinley, third 
daughter of the sverth earl of Derby behe wed for his lev- 
altv 15th October 1651) Through her mother, Charlotte de 
la Tremouille, daughter of Claude 
de la Iremowllk, duke of Thouats 
and prince of Palinont, she was r- 
luted in blood to the emperor of 
Germany the kings of France and 
Spain, the prince of Orange, thc 
duke of Savoy, and most of the prin- 
cipal fanilics of Furupe, and by 
hor the farmly of Athol acquired 
the seigmorv of the Isle of Mar, 
and ulso jurge property in’ thit 
island 

In 1678, on the irruption into the 
western shires of the Highland host, 
the marquis of Athol joined the duke 
of Hamilton in opposition to the 
duke of Lauderdale, in consc quence 
of which he was deprived of Jus 
office of justwe- general, but re 
tained Ins other places He was 
mstrumental in suppressing Ar 
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grle’s invasion in 1685 Notwithstanding his conapicu 
ous loyalty in the reigns of Charles the Second and huis 
brother James, he promoted the Revolution, and went to 
London 1n 1689, to wait on the prince of Orange, but wus 
disappointed in his expectations of preferment under the niw 
government Wilham, though related to the marchioness, 
did not receive lim cordially, and in consequence he jomed 
the Jacolite party At the convention of the Scottish 
estates, 14th Maich 1689, he was put in nomination as pres- 
ident by the adherents of King James 
ather hind proposed the duke of Hulton, and the latter 
was elected by a miyority of fifteen votes When the vis- 
count of Dundee procecded into the Highlands for the pur- 
pose of trying the chance of a battl the defence of the castle 
of Blan Athol, bulonging to the marquis, was the means of 
oceaxioning the battle of Killec: mluc, m the same year 
This stiong fortiess, which commands the most important 
pass in the Northern Highlinds, had already been the scone 
of :amarkable events in the presious avil wus Tu lod4 the 
muquis of Monfrose had possessed hinsclt of it, and was 
hee joined by a large body of the Athol Highlanders, to 
whose bravery he was mdebted for the victory at Ippermuir 
In the troubles of 1693 it was taken by storm by Colon 
Dame, one of Cromwell's officers, who, unable to remove a 
magazine of provisions lodged thee, dustioyed it by powdil 
In 1089it had been taken possession of by Stewart of Ballechan, 
the marquis of Athol’s chamberlain, who 1cfused to deliver it 
up to Lord Muiray, the marquis’s son, as he was supposed to 
fwour the Revolution party, Stewart declawing that he held 
it for King James, by order of his heutenint general Tord 
Murray hid summoned his father’s vassals to yom him, and 
about twelve hundied assembled, but no entreaties could pre- 
vul on them to declare im fivour of the government of King 
Wilham = They mtimated that 1f he would yom Dundee they 
would follow him to a iman, but if he refused they all would 
leave him Ths dordship remonstiatcd with them, and even 
threatened them with Ins venge mice if they abandoncd hin, 
when, setting his thieits at dcfiince, they ran to the river 
Banovv yn the naghbom hood of Blan castle and filling thea 
bonncts with wata, drank King Paimes’s heath, and left his 
standud = Dundee knew the impoitance of preserving Blur 
castle and with his usual expedition he joined the gariison 
A fow divs afterwards, however, the bittl of Killiccranks 
took place when he was shun om the manent of victory 
The followin i a view of Blur c isthe 
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The last wiege winch Blar castle sustained was in March 
1746, when it was gallantly defended bv Sir Andrew Agnew: 
against a party of the Pretender’s forces, who retired from 
before it a few weeks preceding the battle of Culloden As 
B0OT) as peace was restoind, a considerable part of the castle 
was reduced in hight, and the maide most mugmificently 
furmshed = Lhe marquis continued in the opposition for the 
remainder of his hfe He died 6th May 1703 His second 
gon, Lord Charles, was created first earl of Dunmore, and his 
fourth son, Lord William, was created first Lord Nairn 

His eldest son John, the second marquis, and first duke, 
of Athol, designated | ord John Murray, was one of the com- 
missioners for inquiring into the massacre of Glencoe in 
1693 By King Willinm he was appointed m 1695 one of the 
punapul scactanes of state for Scotland He was creatcd 
no pecr in his father's lifetimc, by the title of earl of Tulhbar- 
dme, viscount of Glenalmond ind Lord Murray, for hfe, by 
patent dated 27th July 1696, and in April 1703 he was 
appointed Jord puvy seal On the 80th July of that year, 
nnincdintely after his father’s death, he was created duke of 
Athol, by Queen Anuc, ind invested with the order of the 
Lhistle = Hlasing, the same you, mtroduccd the act of secu 
rity into the Scottish pulrunent, the duke of Quecusberry 
and the other ministers, greativ displeased, formed a plan to 
ruin hins by means of Simon frase. of Beaufort | Fraser 
hod fled to Piance some years before, to clude a sentence of 
death pronounced agamst him im absence, by the comt. of 
justiarny, for an alleged rape on the parson of Tady Amcha 
Murray dowager Tady Lovat, ind sistar of the duke of Athol, 
but retumming to Scotland im $703, as the agent of the cxviled 
fanuly, he, after intigtng with the duke of Queensberry, then 
it the head of the government party in Scothind, revealed the 
existence of t Jacobite conspiracy, in which the dukes of 
Hamilton and Athol, a wall as otha wore deeply mvolved 
Praser wis Athol s bittcrencmy [sec Pivasi nr, Simon, twelfth 
Lod Lovit] and the whole protended plot having bean brought 
to hight by Peugugon, a lcbrated as the plottar [sce FE Re USON, 
Robert] with whom Fraser had had some communication in 
Tondon, he mmediatcly wquunted the duke with the discovery 
he hid made = Athol at once Dud the niatter before the queen, 
who had been previously apprised of the allaged comspirtcy 
In the duke of Queensbaivy The litter bang called upon 
for an cxvplanation excused himself by saying that when 1 1a- 
ser ame to Scotland he had recaved a wrtten communica- 
tion from hin, te the cflect that he could in tke anportant dia- 
covertes, rehitive to designs aganst the queen's governme pt 
in proof of which he delved him a letter from the queen 
dowager, the widow of James the Scventh, at St Germ uns, 
ndadresscd to L M -—, which nutials Fraser st ated wore 
meant for lord Murray, the former title of the duke of Athol, 
and that, after seemg hin, he (Queensberry) had given him a 
protection in Scotland, and) procured a pass for him in F ng- 
Jind, to enable him to follow out fuutha discovenes Phe] ng 
lsh house of pecs took tho subject up warmly and pissed 
strong resolutions regarding the supposcd conspiracy, tor the 
purpose of clearng Queensbury, but nothing further wis 
donc ain the matter The ¢flect, however, was to incense 
Athol yzunst the government, and so zealous wis he agamnst 
the Uiion that he 1s said to hue had six thousind hghl ind 
followers ready to oppose it) = This did not prevent him, 
however, from pocketing one thousand pounds of the eqniva- 
lent money sent down, nominally to satisfy such claims of 
damage as mmght arse out of the Union, but in reality given 
in many mstances as a bmbe At the beginning of the 
seasion of the Scots pmhament m which the Union was car- 
ried the duke was appointed commissioner, as Tockat m- 
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forms us, in place of the duke of Queensberry, the latter 
wishing to ascortain the state of public feeling before he +en- 
tured himself to face the difficulties of the time, * and there- 
fore he sent the duke of Athol down as commissioner, using 
lum as the inonkey did the cat, in pulling out the hot roasted 
chestnuts" [Lochart's Vemowrs, p 189] His grace died 
14th November, 1724. He was twice mamied, first to Ca- 
therine, daughter of the duke of Hamilton by whom he had 
six sons and a danghter, and secondly to Marv, daughter of 
Wilham lord Ross, by whom he had three sons and a daughter 
His eldest son, John marquis of lullibardine, died in 1709 
His second son William, who succeeded his brothcr, was the 
marquis of Tulhbardine who acted the promincnt part im 
both the Scottish rebelhons of Inst century, which 1s recorded 
in history THe was one of the first that jomed the earl of Mur 
mn 171>, for which be was attainted for high treason, and 
the family honours were setthd by pulament on lis next 
brothas Jamcs = Another brothar, [ord Charles Murray, a 
comet of horsc, also engaged in the rebellion of 1715, and 
had the comm ind of a regiment Upon the march into F ng 
lind he kept at the head of Ins mcn on foot in the High 
land dross After the surrender of Preston, his lordship be 
mg amongst the pusoners, was tricd by + court martial as 
videsertar, ind sentenced to be shot, but received a pardon 
through the mtacst of Ins friends and died in 1720 — The 
miurquis of Lulliburdine hid escaped to the contment, but re- 
tuned to Scothind with the Spanish forces, m 1719, and 
with a vounger brother, I ord Grcorge Murray, aftcrwards com- 
mander-m-chicf of the Pretenders irmy, wis in the battle of 
the pass of Glenshiel, m the district of Kint ul, Ross-shire, m 
Junc of thit you, where Tord George was wounded After 
the defeat at Gleaushidl, the marquis escaped a second time 
to the continent, and lived twenty-six years in exile In 
1745 he accompannd Prince Chaies Tdward to Seotland, 
wid landed with him it Borod ule 2oth July We wes styled 
duke of Athol by the Jacobites On the 19th August he 
unfialed the prmecs stundud at Glanfimnin and supported 
hy vinanon cach side, held the staff while he prodanued the 
Cheviha de St George as king, and reid the commission 
appomtimg tun son Charles prunce regent After the batth 
of Culloden he fled to the westward imtending to embark fo 
the isko of Mull, but bang unable, from the bid st ite of his 
health, to bea the fatigue of travdling under conec dment, 
he surrendacd, on the 27th April, 1746, to Mr Buchanan of 
Drummalhill, + Stirlingshire gentleman Being conveyed to 
London he was committed to the Lower, where he dicd on 
the 9th July following 

James the sccond duke of Athol was the third son of the 
fist duke He succeeded to the duhcdoin on the death of his 
fathar, in November 1724, 1n the lifetune of his elder brothe: 
Wilham, att unted by pahiment Being maternal geat- 
prandson of James seventh earl of Derby, upon the death of 
the tenth eal of that line, he clauned and was allowed the 
I nghsh barony of Strange, which hid been conferred on Lord 
Derby, by writ of summous, 1628) His grace was marned, 
first to Jean, sinter of Sun John Frederick, bart by whom he 
had a son and two daugliters, s«condly to Jane, daughter of 
John Drummond of Megeinch, who had no issue ‘The latter 
was the herome of Dr Austens song of ‘1 or lach of gold she’s 
left me, O" She was tctrothed to thit gentleman, a physician 
wn Edinburgh, wheu the Duke of Athol saw her, and fallmyg 
in love with her madc proposals of narnage, which were ac- 
cepted, and, as Burns says, she jilted the doctor Having 
survived her first husband, she matticd a second tine, Lord 
Adam Gordon Di Austen, on Ing part, although in his song 
he anys 
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married, in 1754, the Hon Anne Sempill, by whoin he had a 
numerous family 

The son and the oldest daughter of the seoond duke of 
Athol died young Charlotte, his yonngcst daughter, suc- 
eeeded on his death, which took place in 1764, to the b uony 
of Strange and the sovereignty of the Isle of Man = She mar- 
ned her co sin, John Murray, Esq , eldest son of Lord Gepryge 
Murray, fifth son of the first duke, and the celebrated gener- 
alissimo of the forces of the Pretender in 1745, [see Murray, 
Lord George ] Though Lord George was attamted by pir- 
hament for his share in the rebellion, Ins son was allowcd to 
gucceed his uncle and father-in-law as tlnird duke, and m 
1765 he and Ins duchess disposed of thur sovereignty of the 
Isle of Man to the British government, for seventy thousand 
pounds, rescrving, however, their linded interest im the is- 
land, with the patron ige of the bishoprie and other ecclest ts- 
tical benofices, on payment of the anmueal sum of one hun 
dred and one pounds fiftecn shillings and elcven pence, and 
rendering two falcons to the kings and queens of Ikngland 
upon the days of their coronation His grace, who had five 
sons and two daughters, dicd 5th November, 1774, and wis 
aucreeded by Ins cldest son John, founth duke who im 1786 
wis created kul Strange and Biron Murray of Stanicy im 
the peerage of the Umtcd kingdom He died m 1830) Ths 
second son, Tord George Murray was bishop of St Davids 
whose dest son bee ime bishop of Rochcster — His fifth son 
Jord Charles Murray, dew of Boching in IT ssex, having mar- 
ned Alia, dunghter of Georse Mitford, Iq, and heircss of 
her great uncle, Gawen Aynsley, assumed the surname of 
Avnsky Ihe fouth duke was succeeded by his eldest son 
John who was for many years a recluse, and dhed smete 
Lith September, 1846 His next brother James a major- 
gcneral im the army, was created a peer of the Uinted hing- 
dom, as baron Glenlyon of Glonlyon, m the county of Porth 
9th July, 1821 He marred, m Wav 1810 Fanly Francs 
second danghter of the duke of Northumberland, and by he 
he had two sons and two diwehters He did in 1837) His 
sldest son, George Augustus Fredanck John, Tord Glculyon, 
bec ime, on the dcith of Ins uncle m 1846, sixth duke of 
Athol In 1808, kimght of the Tlaetle, m uricd, with issue 


ATKINS, Finins, Arini xs, or Arkin, JAMES, 
bishop of Galloway, was born at Kukwall, about 
the ycar 1613 
ot Aiken, sheiiff and commissary of Orkney 


He ww the son of Henry Atkens 
Ihe 
commenced his studies at the university of Iedin- 
buigh, and completed them at Oxford m= 1638 
On his return to Scotland, that year, he was ap- 
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and allegiance to Charles the Second, which, with 
their consent and approbation, was published 
Fo: this step the whole presbytery was deposed 
bv the General Assembly, while Atkins was cx- 
communicated for holding coiespondence with 
the marquis) An act of council was also passed 
for his apprehension, but receiving private notice 
thereof from his relative, Su Aiclibald Piimrose, 
lek of council, afterwards lord register, he fled 
into Holland = In 1653 he returned to Scotland, 
and quietly resided with his famnly in Edinb gh, 
till the hing’s restoration im 1660, when he accom- 
pamed Di Sydseif, bishop of Galloway, the only 
surviving prelate im Scotland, to London to con- 
giatulate hi® majesty , at which tune, he was pre- 
sented by the bishop of Winchester to the 1:ectorv 
of Winfiuth im Dorsetshne In 1677 he was con- 
secrated bishop of Moray, and im 1680 he was 
translated to the see of Galloway, when, on ac- 
count of his age, he received a dispensation to 
reside in) Edinbingh, where he died of an apo- 
plectic stroke, 28th October 1687, aged 74 years, 
and was buned im the chuich of the Grey fies m 
that city He showed hinself very zealous im op- 
posing the taking off the penal laws —Aesth's Scot- 
tush Bishops 

ATKINSON, Trromas, 1 plewing poet and ins 
cellaneous wiiter, was buin at Glasgow about the 
veu 1801 
mate son of a butcher of that aty = After receiving 
his education, he was apprenticed to Mr Tuin- 
bull, bookseller, ‘liongatc, on whose death he 


He is said te have been the le giti- 


entered into business, ino partnership with Mi 
David Robeitson  Fiom boyhood he was a 
wiiter of poctiv, prose sketches, and essays , 
and among other things brought out by him 
wae, The Sextuple Alliance,’ and *The Cha- 
meleon’ Three successive volumes of the lat- 


ter were published annnally, cont uning his own 


pomted chaplain to James, marquis of Hamilton, | pieces exclusively Tle was also sole editor and 


tis majesty’s high commissiona to the Gener u 
Asseinbly, in which situation he behaved so well 
that on the marquis’ retuin to England he ob- 
tained for him fiom the king a presentation to the 
church of Busa in Oikney = In the beginning of 
1650, on the landing of the marquis of Montrose 
in that stewartry, Dr Atkins was appointed by 


the presbytery to diaw up a declaration of Joy alts | poweis of oratory 


as 
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author of * [he Ant,’ a weekly penodical, and an 
extensive contributor to‘ The Westein Luminary,’ 
Ifis 
writings are distinguished by taste and fancy, and 
he was indefatigable in producing thein = His tal- 
ents for speaking were also of a superidm order, 


‘The Emmet,’ and other local publications 


and he took every opportumty of displiyimg hig 
At the general election, atter 
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the passing of the Refurm Bill, Mr Atkinson, who 
was a keen sefurmer, started as a candidate for the 
Stiling bioghs, m= opposition to Lod Dalmeny, 
who was retuned Being naturally of a delicate 
constitution, hig Cxertions on this occasion brought 
on a decline, and when seized with advanced 
8y mptoms of Consumption, he disposed of his busi- 
ness, his books, and Ins furniture, and sailed tor 
Barbadoes, but died on the passage on the 10th 
October 1833, 11 the 82d yen of lis age 
bined at sea im oan oaken coffin, which he had 


Tle was 


tukhen with him! We left an annuity to his mothe:, 


md asim, after accumulation, to be ypplicd in 
building uw Athinsonran Pall in Glasgow for seien- 


tific purposes Eis rclatives erected a monument 


to his memory in the necropolis of lus nitive city 


AUCHINERCR, a siiname derived froin lands of that name 
Auch, sometames ach, sts dimunutive auchin and anginenta- 
tive avoch, occurs frequently alone, as also im composition, 
mn uames Of lands It iamphes an elevation, but ma relative 
acnse only In valley lands neu the mouths of rivers, where 
the plane is intersected by channcls of decp watercourses, thie 
anchin on laughs are the separated and Ihe portions of 
that plane, as the Haughs of Cromdale in the valley of the 
Spov, and bang hewy cliys, ue generally very fortile On 
hill-slopes auchin or baughs are more level portions or banks, 
as Anchintoss 61 Roxehaugh in Avoch, Ross-shne The 
nugmentative avoch refaas to Continuity as well as elevation, 
as in the puish of that name where a deep alluvial soil as 
furrowed into a high puallel flat udge of some miles long by 
dividing streams fhe pluralis Anchen frequently conupt- 
cdoante Anchens These and thar genitivca Auchie —- 
angh-t and Aucheme occur as surnames, from |inds so called 
Lhey both cata: into topographical combinations, as Auchen 
denny, Auchen-den t, haugha of the den —ablnicviated into 
Denny, also a sirname, — whose unduliting lands me 
cut through by deep dens or stream beds, Crmg-al-aclie, 
the rock of the haugh or ach, though which the Spey 
has chtt a passage for itself, and others of simular 
fomation  Aughter, augh-ter ia applied to the up- 
per and Ingher portions of river basing whore the affluents 
we manerous and than bed valleys wide and deep worn — It 
means Argh lands but inn sense not identical with moun- 
tunous Lhe aughte:s in Aughterarde: 1s derived fiom the 
dividing ridge, or planc of the onginal bed of the basin, lying 
between the vallevs of the Ruthven and the karin) Aughter, 
sonictimes Ochter, having in composition given names to bar- 
onics, has, again, become a part of various surnames = Auch, 
or och, 18 the Gothic root of the Gaiman Hoeh and unde 
this form 1s found in Contimental topography whoever the 
Gothic races held rule It becomes Hock mm I nglish topo- 
maphy = It has been clamed as Gachc, and 1s certamly used 
by a Giehc-speiking population as a descriptive nime in re- 
gions now inhabited by them = But their eaplan ations of its 
meaning ale unsatisfactory, and having been mtioduced into 
the parochial statistical accounts, are followed in works on 
topography, so that auch is rendered a field, a height, or 
a lidge, as appenrs to suit the locahtv Tech or Ivke 1s the 
Gothne word for dead, as in Li kewake, the watch of the dead, 
Cromlech the circle of the dead, and im this word 1s applied 
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in the sense of barren, sterile, as in the dead sea. The barony 
of that name in Ayrshire 1s an upland flat lying between the 
valleys of the waters of Ayr and I ugar, which flow in paralle) 
dircctions so Closely approximating to each other that in srx- 
teen miles of length it has never more than two of breadth, 
with a moss ima great part of its centre Lech, Lach, or 
Take, 16 sometimes duplicated with the J atin mort, as Mort- 
lech in Aboyne, the sternle land, Mortlach, in Moray, the 
plice of battle, and its genitive Leckie 1s alan a surname 

The Guhe definition, * field of the flagst: nes,’ 18 simply 
absnid = There 18 not a flagstone m the parish or baony, 
and the name was bestowed before the subdivision of land inte 
filds was known = The name 18 often pronounced and some 
tines written Affiick 

Phe Jands of Auchinleck in the pansh of Momkie, Fortar 
shire, appen to have given opin to the surname at an early 
poriod Two nvulets running parallel in deep dens through 
u valley it 4 level of 300 feet, yet near the sea, leave between 
then a flat auchin or clesated stipe on which stands the old 
tower ov castle of Afflcck somewhat more than a mile fiom 
the pansh church a be itiful specimen of its class, entire al- 
though Jong ummbhalited, and since 1746 has been used for 
purposes connected with agneultme It still serves as a mark 
for marnmcis — Lhese }inds were bestowed bv charter fiom Da- 
vid J The office of armour-bcarer to the I] indsavs, eails of 
Crawford was heredit ry in the family of Auchinicck of that 
Wk [Lavesof the 1 indsays vol 1 p 114,note] Lhcy beeine 
the property of a family of the name of Reid, which wag 
ittaimted for being engaged in the rebellion of 1745 The 
castle and a dige part of the ¢statcs were then purchased by 
Mi James Yeaman, onc of the bales of Dundee, from the 
representatives of whose descendant, they wae acquired bi 
Mi Giahun of Kincaldiam, in whose possession they still 
remains In the ve 1733) Thomas Reid of Auchinleck pre- 
sented a silver commmumon eup to the hnk session of Dundee 
ns recorded in letters of gold on the session house wall of 
that tine 

The Jands of Auchinleck, in Avishire, ve known to have 
given asurname to then proprietors xo early as the 13th 
cents In 1300, the lind of Auchinleck accompamed 
So William Wallace to Glisgow fiom Ayr, when he attached 
and slew Tail Percy [Sco Wartacr, Sn William] The 
Chaitulary of Pusley records a donation fiom Sor John 
de Auchinicch, mm 1885 of twenty shillings yearly to the 
abbot and convent of that house, i oa compensation for 
hiving mutilited the person of one of the monks 
Thomas Boswell a younger son of Boswall of Balmuto in 
life, having muned one of the daughters and co-haress of 
Su John Auchinleck of thit ik, received mn 1504 a pant of 
these lands from James the Lourth — [lis Thomas Boswell, 
who fell at Flodden, was the mcesto: of the present possessor 
he family of Boswell of Auchinicck his acquired celebuty 
m several of ita members [See Boswri1, summame of ] 
There was another family of Auchinleck in Perthshire, de- 
signed of Balmanno, an Auchinleck having married the 
hencss of Balminno of that ith 





AVCHMUIY, or auch moot-+ augh or haugh of moot or 
Judginent, a surpaine derived from lands m the pansh 
of Newburn, anciently called Diumeldry (Drum, hill, eldry 
elder or ilderi, of the wise men or elders) Fifeshire, once be- 
longing to an old family styled Auchmoutie of that ilk The 
estate of Drumeldry, now the property of Thomas Calde: wood 
Duham, ksq of I argo, and I x»whall, now called Hallinil, the 
residence of Ch ules Halket Cr ugie, Faq , at one time formed 
patotthe barony of Auchmoutie 011600 Capt Auclinuty, « 
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descendant of the ancient Fifeslnre house of Auchmutv, set- 
tled at Brianstown, county of Longford, Ireland, and his 
posterity, now named Achmuty, still possess that estate A 
branch of the Bnanstown family, who continue to spell their 
name Auchmnuty, are the proprietors of Kilmore House in the 
county of Roscommon ‘lhe name 1s not a very common 
one, but uncouth as it may sound m the ears of our English 
neighbours, it has been rendered famihar by the deeds of 
Major-general Sir Samuel B Auchmuty, C B, who in 1807 
distinguished hinawelf in the reduction of Monte Video, on 
the river Plate 





AUCHTERLONY, the surname of an ancient Forfarshire 
‘amily, who formeily possessed the barony of Kelly in the 
parish ot Arbirlot Rather more than two miles west of Ar- 
broath, on the edge of a premmee, at the side of the nve 
Elhot, are the ruins of the castle of Kelly, otherwise Auch- 
terlony The first propnetor of Kelly noticed m Instory was 
Roger de Moubray, an adherent of kKdward the lurst of IF ng- 
land, who, in the distribution of the estitcs of the Scottish 
batons opposed to Ins pretensions as lord puxmount of Scot 
land, bestowed these lands upon hin = In 1321, Moubray was 
declared a traitor, and jus barony forfeited = Keuly was then 
conferred on the steward of Scotland, the son-in-law of Biuce 
In the reign of Robert the Second we find Alexander Anch 
telony designed of Kelly Ils Alexander Auchterlony mar- 
nied Janet, daughter of Sir Wilham Maule of Panmure, 
knight, and got with her the lands of Greenford, in the sune 
parish It would seem that the barony of Kelly had pasacd 
from tnm or his successor, for it 14 1ecorded that Wilbam 
Auchterlony acquired Kelly in the yew 1444, and from that 
date till 1680 it remaincd in possession of the family of Auch- 
terlony At the Reformation the chief of the Auchte:lomes, 
wcading to tradition, was very active in the destruction of 
the abbcy of Arlnoath Being indebted to the abbey stew- 
ard, at the head of tlice hundied men he attacked the abbcv, 
and setting fire to it, burnt all evidence of a aim ag unst 
him Among the witnesscs to a charter of a donation to the 
hospital at Dundee, dated 2d May 187, appcars the name of 
Davia Auchteilony dom «ae Acily, who is supposed to have 
been eithc: the meendiary or lis son Kelly now belongs to 
Lord Panmure, and the ancient fainnly of Auchterlony 15 re- 
presented by John Auchterlony of Guynd, Itsq —fheoe Oc n- 
IFRION) 





AVANDALF, Jord, 4 title conferred by James the Second 
on Andrew Stewart, the cldcst of the seven illegitimate sons 
of Sn James Stewart, called James the Gross, fourth son of 
Murdoch, duke of Albany, and the only one who escaped the 
vengeance of James the First, when his father and three bro- 
thers were ruthlessly cut off by that monuch On ther im- 
prisonment he had flown to arms, assaulted and burnt the 
town of Dumbarton, an’kilkd Sir John Stewart, the kings 
uncle, who held the castle with thirty-two men = He afte r- 
wards took refuge in Ireland, where he formed a connection 
with a lady of the farmly of Macdonald, by whom he had 
seven sons, and a daughte:, Matilda, married to Sir Wilham 
kdmonstone of Duntreath These childicn are supposed on 
their father’s death to have been adopted by Murdoch's wi- 
dow, the duchess Isabella, countess of Lennox, to bear her 
company in her castle on the small island of Inchmurnn on 
Lochlomond, where her latter years were spent im retue- 
ment, as his name and that of three of his brothers, Mur- 
doch, Arthur, and Robert Stewarts of Albany, appear as wit- 
nesses to charters granted by the duchess Isabella as countess 
of Lennox, betwixt 1440 and 1451 [Naprer’s Iistory of 


the Partuzon of the Lennow, pp 18—20] King James the 
Second, touched perhaps with regret for the ruin which Ins 
father had caused Duke Murdoch's family, honoured the eld- 
est of his illegitimate grandsons with pecular marks of re- 
gard and affection He placed hun at one of the Knglish 
universitics, and on his return to Scotland, after his educa- 
tion had been completed, appomted nin a gentleman of his 
bedchamber, and kimgpted hun In 1466 he bestowed on 
him the birony of Avandale or Evandale in Lanaikshire, 
which had been forfaitcd by the last carl of Douglas in 1455, 
and m 1457 creatud lim Lord Avand de [/bud, p 45] Be- 
fore the ist of March, 1459, the new peer had supers ded 
George fourth carl of Angus, as warden of the marches, and 
in 1460, on the accession of James the Third, he was chosen 
Jod-chanccllor of Scotland, an office which he held for twen- 
ty-two years, with the nigh distinction of precedence next to 
the prnecs of royal blood He was one of the lords of the 
regency, and inca chartaa of Aing James the Lhird, m 1466, 
be as styled guardian of the king In 146% he was sent am- 
bassador to Denmark to ticat of a inarnage between James 
the Tlnurd and the pnncess Margaret of Dcomark, which wis 
happily accomplished On the {th Viy 1471, he had a hfe- 
rent gant, under the great seul, of the whole earldom of I en- 
nox, Which hid been in non-entry from the yen 1425, when 
Tul Dunea, the father of the duchess Isibella, was be- 
headed, thongh it had never boon forfated, as erroneously 
stated by Donglas in tis Pecrage, and othe winters Jo for- 
tify himself in this grant, he obtamed letters of Ieeitimation 
under the great seu, of dute 28th August 1472, to himeelt 
und two of his brothers, Arthur and Walter, by which a nght 
of general succession was thrown open tothem = These Iet- 
tiis were repented on the 17th Apul 1479, and on the 18th 
of the same month he had a charter of the lordship of Avan- 
die In 1482, when the hing’s brotha, the duke of Albany, 
with the assistance of kdwud the Touth of Pngland mvad- 
ed Scotland, Lord Avandile and inany other noblemen who 
had been till then the most loval supporters of the crown, 
ubimdoncd the sovereign who had heaped upon him wealth 
and honours, and afta the hing had been conveyed prisoner 
to Kdimburgh castle, he as chancellor, with the archbishop of 
dt Andiews, the bishop of Dunkeld, wid the carl of Argyle, 
entered quto a bond dated 2d August of that year, for the 
protection and indemimty of Albany = The noblemen who 
sign this decd declare thit they and the othe: nobles of the 
realn “sall cause our sovaane lod frelv to gif and grant” 
to the duke of Albany “ al dis landis, houtigis, stientlis, 
houses, and offices quhilk he por ssit the day of his last part- 
mg furth of the realm of Scotland” (Jadera, b xn p 100 ] 
‘To punigo las mer tutuae, the Kmg, ocfore tne 25th of the 
same inonth of August, deprived him of the chancellorship, 
which he had held so long, and bestowed it on John J amg, 
bishop of Glasgow — Tn took plice before the sige of Edin- 
burgh castle, which occuncd 29th September 1482, and not 
after that event, as Mr Lytler, in Ins history, records at, and 
could not therefore have been im consequence of Albany’s par- 
tial succens, as Tytler save it was [See Nagner’s History of 
the Pa tition of the Tennor, p 68, note] Albany was soon 
rcecived into favour, and in the followmg December appointed 
heutenant-general of the kingdom, but in 1484 the Albany 
purty was completely crushed Although not restored to 
the chance lommhip, Tord Avandale appears to have regamed 
the confidence of the king, and im 1484 he was one of the 
commussioncrs sent to Fiance to rinew the ancent league 
with that crown Hc was also one of the plempotentiaries 
who concluded the pacification with King Richard the ‘Lhird 
at Nottingham, 21st Scptember of that year His name ap- 
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pears as one of the witnesses to a charter of James the Third 
dated 11th March 1487 He continued to possess the lands 
of the earldom of Lennox till his death m 1488 He left no 
mane, whereby the title for the time becuine extinct 

The title of Lord Avandale was next bestowed on his ne- 
phew, Andrew Stewart, second son of his younger brother, 
Walter Stewart of Morphic, in the county of Kincardine, 
wixth son of Sir James the Gross w mother of the second 
ford Avandale was khizabeth, daughter of Arnot of Arnot, 
m the county of Fife Crawford (Officers of State, p 39) 
nays that Alexandr: Stewart, the eldest son of Walter Stew- 
art of Morphic, wax, i 1503, created Lord Avandale by so- 
lem investiture in pathament, but this 18 a mistake, as it 
wonld appear that the said Alexander Stewart died before 
1600, and that he was succecded in the estate of Avandale 
and other lands by his immediate younger brother Andrew 
ahove mentioned, sccond Tord Avandale [/Jonglas | By 
his wife Margaret, daughter of Sir John Kennedy of Blar- 
quhan an Ayrslure, had three sons and three daughters = An- 
drew, the oldest son, suceecdid as thud Lod Avandal 
Henry, the second son, on murying the queen dowager, was 
es ated Lord Methven [Sce Miraven Lord] Ihe tlurd 
son, Sur Jancis Stewart of Benth, was the ancestor of the carl 
of Moray , [See Moray, cul of ] 

The third lord Avandale was governor of the castle of 
Dumbarton, and held the ofhce of gioom of the stole to hing 
Tamcs the Fowth Tn 1534, he transferred the barony of 
Avandale and the |inds of Coldstream to Sir Dames Hamilton 
of Fynnart, m cachange for the barony of Ochiltree in Avr- 
shire, and im consequence of this exch mge, on the 15th March 
1643, the carl of Anan, governor of the kingdom, with con- 
sent of parhament, orduncd that Andrew lord Avandalc 
should m futun be styled Tord Stewart of Odultree By his 
wife, Lady Margaret Hamilton” only clild of James, first 
earl of Arran, he liad a son, Andrew Stewart, who bee unc 
second lord Odultree (Sec Oct rer, Lord ] 
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AVFNFT, a stunime now scucch known, Cxcept ne the 
pages of romance Tike Umifriville, de Morville, and othas 
twas once horne by high ind powerful barons whose de 
accndants, if any now cxist, have long ccased to be called by 
the nane of thar progentors Among the Anglo-Norman 
knights introduced into Scotland by David the Tirst, was 
Robert. Avenel, who in reward of nulitary services, receryed 
Upper and Towa Pskdalc, and flowushed during the ragns 
of Malcolm the Fourth and Wilham the Dion, whose charters 
he witnessed Ho ofhierited as Justiciary of Tothian for a 
short time after the recession of Wallin, in 1165 
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stowed on the great duke of Marlborough in 1682, as Baron 
Churchill of Aymouth, or Eyemouth, in Berwickshire, al 
though he had no connexion with that place. The title be- 
came extinct on his death im 1722 








Ayton, or Arron, a surname denved from the village o1 
Eytown, now called Ayton in Berwicksinre, which eeems to 
have taken its name, anciently written Eytun and Ertun, 
from the water of Lye, that rising among the Lammermuir 
inlls, flowa into the sea at Fyemouth The etymology of th 
word 18 ‘the town on the river’ 

The family of Ayton were descended from Gilbert de Veser, 
an Anglo-Norman kmght, who, sctthng m Scotland short 
after the Conquest, obtained the Jands of Ayton in Berwick- 
shirt, and adopted the name of the lands as his family name 
About the year 1166 Helias and Dolfinus de Iitun attested a 
charter of Waldeve, earl of Dunbar Stephanus de Eyton 
appears as witness to a charter “ de quteta clamatione de terra 
de Sunntona,” yranted by hig son, karl Patrick, who died in 
1282) Inthe reign of Wilham the Tion, Hehas, Mauricius, 
and Adam de Fitun are among thc witnesses to a donation 
of David de Qiixwood to the Inzirct or hospital of lepers at 
Auldcambns In 1250 Adam de Fiton granted to Henry de 
Lamberton three tofts of land with houses im kyvemouth = In 
1331, Adam, the pnor of Coldingham, acknowledged a grat 
madc to him of land for the site of a mill ncai the bridge of 
Robert de 
Ayton was umong the number of the Scots slain at the battle 
of Neshit-moor, 22d June 1402 

The puncpal family ended im an harcess, who in the reign 
of Jancs the Thud, marrid George Home a son of the house 
of Home, who thus sequircd the onganal lands of Avton By 
chuter of date 29th November 1472, the greater part of the 
lands of Ayton with those of Whitfield, wee granted te 
George Home son of Si Alexinder Home of Dunglass, whe 
thus beeame ancestor of the Homes of Ayton 

History mentions the baomal eastle of Ayton, on thi 
binks of the Tye, founded by the Norman biron de Veser 
which was takon by the earl of Surrcy in 1498, but no ves- 
tiges of it now remam = [he modern mansion-house of Avton, 
built upon its site, was destioved by fire in 1884 





A bianch of the Berwichshie Aytons settled im the county 
of Kafe, ind Shene rmputes a Gielic ongin to the name 
“The Pictish Chronicle,” he says, “in mentioning the foun 
dation of the chuich of Abernethy, describes the boundarics 
of the terntory ccded to the Culdees by the Pictish hing: as 


His lat- | having been ‘a laprde m Apurferet usque ad lamdem juxta 





Ayton, by Adam, the son of Wilham de Ayton 
| 
| 
| 


ter vents were spent in the monistay of Malrose, to winch | Caw fal, td cat Tethfoss, et nde wm altum usque ad Athan: 
he granted a large portion of Ins estates, and where he died It as a remarkable fut that the same places are still known 
m 21830 Ths son and har, Gervase, confirmed the grant | by these names, although shghtly conuptcd mto those of 
Roger Avenel, the successor of Gorvase, had a serious dispute | Apurfarg, Carpow, and Ayton, aud that the words are un- 
with the monks regardmg the game on the lands — Ihe} questionably Gachc” | Shene’s Highlanders of Scotland, 
king, Alexander the Second, at his request imterfcred, and | vol 1 p 76 J 

“found thit the monks were entithd to the soil, but not | In 1507, James the Fourth disponed the west half of the 
to the game, which belonged to the Avenels, as lords of lands of Demmurr, or Nether Denmunr, in the pansh of Abdic, 
the manor” For several gencrations the Avencs continued | Fifeshire, to Andrew Ayton, captain of the castle of Stirhng, 
among the most powerful families on the Borders, and in | a son of the family of Ayton of Ayton, in Berwickshire, “ pro 
the ‘Tales of the ‘Monastery,’ and the ‘ Abbot,’ they have | bono et fideli servitio ” He wis the uncle of the heircss of 
been introduced with smgular success by Sir Walter Scott ' Avton above mentioned, and m consequence of the onginal 
The family of Avenel merged, hke many others, m an lands of Avton having passed, by her marnage, to the house 
hoiress, who marrid Henry, the son of Henry de Graham | of Home, he obtaned a new charter of the lands of Nether 
ot Abercom and Dalkeith and the property of the Avenels | Denmuir, mm which they were named Avton, and the Fifestire 
thus passed into other families | branch of the family were afterwards stvled Axton of Ayton 
Sir John Avton of that ilk left two sons Robert and An- 
Aywov1n baron of, in the Scottish peerage, a tith be- ; drow Robert, the eldest, succeeded to the estates of his 
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anole Robert, Lord Colville of Ochiltree, and in consequence, 








assumed the name of Colville, being styled Robert Colville of 
Craigflower The second son, Andrew, was a merchant in 
Glasgow, of which city ne became lord provost He built a 
large house, surrounded by « garden, near the High Street ot 
Glasgow, the site of which, now occupied by public works, 16 
still called Ayton court 

About the commencement of the eighteenth century the 
lands of Ayton in Fife were acquired by Patnck Mun w, 
Esq , second son of Sir Patrick Murray, the second baronet 
of Ochtertyre, and they still continue in the possession of lis 
descendant 

Ihe Aytons of Inchdairnie, in the parish of Kinglasste are 
understood to be the lineal descendants of the Anglo-Norman 
de Vescis, who settled in Berwickshire Inchdairnie has, for a 
long period, been the property of the Aytons Of this family 
was Major-general Roger Ayton of Inchdiwrnie, who died 
about 1810 His eldest son, John Ayton, was served Ayton 
of Ayton 1 1829 = Another son, James Ayton, Faq advo 
cato, stood candidate for the representation of the city of Id- 
inburgh, some years ago 

Towards the end of the seventeenth centurv the lands of 
Kippoo, in the parish of Kingsbarns wore sold by the repie- 
sentative of the family of John Philp, burgess in Cupar to 
whom they belonged, to Sir John Ayton, younger son of Av- 
ton of Ayton, who was gentleman of the bed-chamber id 
usher of the black rod to Charles the Sccond = He was sue 
ceeded in them, in 1700, by lus grandson, John Avton of 
Kinaldie = To the Jitter family Sir Robert Avton, the sub- 
ject of the following notice, belonged 


AYTON, Sir Ronert, an accomplished poet, a 
younger son of Andiew Ayton of Kinaldu, Fife- 
shie, was boin there in 1570, and studied at St 
Leonard's college, St Andiews, where he took the 
degice of master of arts im 1588 ~~ He afterwards 
went to Fiance, where he resided for some time 
In 1603 he addressed fiom Parts an clegint pine- 
gyiic, in Latin verse, to King James the Sixth, 
on is accession to the crown of England, which 
was printed at Paris the samc year On his ap- 
pearance at comt he was kmghtcd, and appointed 
one of the gentlemen of the bedchamber, and pii- 
vate secretary to the queen He was also, subse- 
quently, secietary to Henrietta Mana, queen of 
ChaesI About 1609 he was sent by James as 
ambassado: to the emperoi of Germany, with the 
hing’s ‘ Apology for the Oath of Allegiance,’ which 
he had dedicated to al] the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope He was highly esteemed by all the men of 
genius and poets of his time, and Ben Jonson took 
pride im informing Diummond of Hawthornden, 
that ‘Sir Robert Ayton loved him dealy ” He 
died at London in March 1638, and was baited in 
the south aisle of the choir of Westminster Abbey, 
where a handsome monument was erected by his 
nephew, David Ayton of Kinaldie, to his memo 
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| A representation of it 1s given in Stuths Jcono- 


graphia Scotica, with his bust in the centre, of 
which the followmg is a woodcut 





The following ts the insquption on his monument 


Clunssnu ommgenaq vntvte ef arvditione, prasatim Poo 
orn assim eqsitis, Doman Robati Aiton, ex antiqva ct a- 
Ivetn gente Attona ad Castivin Ainnadimvin apyd Scofes, 
orivndd quia Seromsanmo Ro Jacobo im Cylncvle Intenora 
admisavs, in Gamanian ad dinper ttorem, Empemg Prncpes 
av hbello Regio, Regie avthontitrs vind, Legitys, 
pranvm Anne, demvm Mara, serenssmes Britiumuvm 
Regims ab cpistohs, consilus et hbellis supphabvys, nec non 
XYenodochio Ste Cathcerina: prifcetys | Anna Creators Red- 
dita, hie de positis mortahibys cayvas secuudyvin: Redempto os 
advcntyim cxpectat 

Carolvin hingvons, repetit: P aenten 
}tvuedicens Marnie revisit 
Annam ct Avia decvs, alto Oh nya 
Movtit Honore 
Hoe dcvoti matiq anim 
Tostimonnim optine Patrve 
Jo Aitonvs M LP 
Obut Catebs in Regia Albavdi 
Non sine maximo Honore omnivin 
Ivetv et Morore Ftat sva PAVIII 
Salvt Hvymana M DCAXXVITI 
Mvsakvm prove tic, Parkr42Q@ Avi iQ Domigvn 
Lr Fortis FXL METAR SID NON IMITABI by HONLSSI 


At the topis, Deceiptas Dabvynt Odorem, the motto 
of the Aytons 
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His English poems are few in number They 
ore remarkable foi then purity of style and dcli- 
cacy of fancy The following lyric is accounted 
one of his best pieces 





ON WOMAN'S INCONSTANCY 


1 lov'd thee once, I'll love no more, 
Thine be the grief as is the blame, 
Lhou art not what thou wast before, 
What rcason I should be the same ? 
He that can love unlov’d again, 
Hath better store of love than brain 
God send me love mv debts to pry, 
While unthrifts fool then love away 


Nothing could have my love o'erthrown, 
If thou hadst stall continued mine , 
Yoa, af thon hadst remain’d thy own, 
I might perchance hive yet been thine 
But thou thy freedom did recall, 
Phat 1t thou might elsewhere enthi a, 
And then how could [ but disd un 


A captives captive to remain ? 


When new demres had conqna’d thee, 
And chinged the object of thy will, 
It had been lethargy in mc, 
Not constancy to love thee still 
Yca, it had been a sin to go 
And prostitute affection 80, 
Since we are taught no pavers to 50s 


To such as must to others poy 


\ct do thou glory in thy chon, 
Thy choice of his good fortune bo ut, 
Pil neither grieve nor yet rejoice, 
Lo see him gain what I have lost 
Phe haght of my disdain shall be, 
To laugh at him, to blush for thee 
Jo love thee still, but go no morc, 
A begging to a beggars door 


In a different style are the following stanzas 
prefixed to his Basia sive Strena Cal Jan Lond 
1605, 4to They are addiessed “To the most 
wotshipfal and worthy Sir James Hay, Gentleman 
of his Majesty’s bedchamber ” 


When Janus’ keys unlocks the gatcs above, 
And throws more age on our sublunar lands, 
I sacrifice with flames of fervent love 
These hocatombs of kisses to thy hands 
Their worth 1s small but thy deserts are such 
They'll pass in worth, if once thy shrine they touch 


Laugh out on them, and then thev will compare 
Wath all the harvest of th’ Arabian felds, 
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With all the pride of that perfumed aur 

Which winged troops of musked Zephyrs yields, 
When with their breath they embalm the Elvsian plain 
And make the flow'rs reflect those scents again 


Yea, they will be more sweet 1n their conceit 

Than Venus kisses spent on Adon’s wounds, 
Than those wherewith pale Cynthia did entreat 

Lhe lovely shepherd of the Litman bounds, 
And more than those which Jove’s ambrosia) mouth 
Prodigalized upon the ‘Trojan youth 


1 know they cannot such acceptance find, 
If mgour censure their uncourtly frame , 
But thou art courteous, and wilt call to mind 
Lh’ excuse which shiclds both me and them from blame 
My Muse was but a novice into this, 
And, being virgin, scarce well taught to kiss 


A panegviical sonnet by Axton occurs among 
‘The Poetical Essiys of Alexander Ciaize, Scoto- 
biitane,’ sig F 3 London 1604, 4to [Jr vgs 
Scottish Poets, vol nu p 300, note] A beau- 
tiful song, commenung, “I do confess thoww st 
smooth and fun,” printed anony mously in Lawes's 
‘Ayres and Dialogues,’ 1659, and rendered into 
Scotch by Bruins without improving it, has been 
attubutcd to Su) Robeit Ayton, but without any 
othe: ground than that “in punty of language, 
elegance, and tendemess, it resembles his un- 
doubted Iy1ics "In ‘Watson's Collection of Scot 
tish poems,’ 1706-11, several of Ayton’s pieces 
are inseited together with his name, but the poem 
mentioned appears without it, separate fiom those 
that me stated to be lis John Aubrey styles 
Ayton ‘one of the best poets of his time” Ac- 
cording to Dempster, he also wrote (ieek and 
Fiench verses Several of his Latm poems are 
preserved im the ‘ Delitize Poetarum Scotoium, 
punted in 1687 at Amsteidam —Hannatyne Mis 
cllany —The following 1s a list of his wotks 

Ad Jacobum VI Brit inmiarum Regem Angham petentem 
Panegynis, p 40 inter Delitias Poetarum: Scotornm, edit ab 
Arturo Johnstono Amst 1637, 8vo 

Basia, sive Strona ad Jacobuin Havum, fquitem dlustris 
simum, p 54 

Lessus in Funere Raph uhs Thoret, Medici, et Poets: } rev- 
stantissim1, Londom pcstc extinct, p 61 ibid 

Carma Caro, p 63 1b 

De Proditione Pulverea, qua merdet in diem Martis, p 65 tb 

Gratiarum Actio cum in privatum Cubiculum aduntteretur 
p 66 ibid 

Epigrammata Varia 1b 


In Obitun Ducis Buchingamu, a Filtono cultro extinets, 
MDCUXXVET p 74 ibid 
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BADENOUH, 8 surname deiived from the distnct of that 
name, in the south-east of Inverness-shire, ancicntly belong- 
ing to the powerful family of the Cumyns In 1280, Walter 
Cumyn, earl of Menteith in nght of his wife, the second 
son of William Cumyn, earl of Buchan, acquired the lordship 
af Badenoch, by a grant of Alexander the Second [Chal- 
mers’ Caledonia, vol 1 p 563] In 1291, John Cumyn, 
lurd of Badenoch, acknowledged Edward the First as 
superior of Scotland His son John, called the Red Cumyn, 
was the personage who was slain at Dumfnes, by Robert the 
Bruce, 10th February 1306 On the forfiiture of the Cu- 
myns, Bruce annexed the lordship of Badenoch to the eatl- 
doin of Murray, and the clan Chattan, whose orginal pop- 
sessions were in Lochahe:, appear about tlis pernod to have 
settled in Badenoch [Gregory's Highlands, p 77] Robert 
the Second granted Badc noch to his son Alexander, earl of 
Buchan, commonly called, from his ferocity, ‘the Wolf of 
Badenoch” [See Bucnan, eals of ] In 1452 the orown 
bestowed Badenoch on the carl of Huntly, who, at the he wu of 
the clan Chattan, maintained a ficrce warfare with the west- 
ern clans, and his neighbours of Tochaber [See Hunriy, 
earl of ] As early as 1440 we find one Patnck Badenoch 
serving the office of baillie of Aberdicn [Extracts from 
ABFRDFEN Bui gh Records, pp 6,8 & J] The name 1s not 
uncommon in the north of Scotland 
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Ban tir, 2 surname raupposcd to have been onginally the 
same as Balol In the account of the Baillies of Lamington 
inserted in the appendix to Nisbet » He dry, it 15 stated that 
Mr Alexander Balle of Castlecatry, a learned antiquanan, 
was of opinion that the family of Lamington were a branch 
of tho illustrious house of the Baliols, who were lords of Gal- 
loway, and kings of Scotland [See Barior, surname of J 
An uncle of King John Bahol, named Sn Alexander Baliol 
of Cavers, was great chamberlain of Scotland in the reign of 
his nephew, in 1292 By Isobel, his wife, the daughter and 
heness of Richard de Chillam, the widow of Day d dc Strath- 
bogie, earl of Athol, he had two sons, Alexander and Wilh im 
Bahol Alexander the Udcest, after the ubdication of his cou- 
sin, King John, jomcd the Scottish party, for which he was, 
by order of King | dward, nnprisoed in the tower of I ondon, 
but upon security given by his fathcr and two gentlemen of 
the house of Lindsay, he was cnlarged = [Aymer ] His other 
son, Wilham, had the lands of Penston and Carnbroc, in the 
barony of Bothwell, Lanarkshire, the oldest of the posscasions 
of the Bailhes of Tamington After the abdication of his 
cousin, he also joined the Scottish party, which rendered him 
so obnoxious to King Edward, that by act of the parliament 
of England, he was, in 1297, fined in four vears’ rent of his 
estate From Robert the Bruce he got a charter of the lands 
of Penston He gave in pure alms to the monks of Newbat- 
tle licenttam formand: stagnum wn terra de Carnbrue The 
lands of Carnbroe continued m the same family till they were 
given over to a younger son, the ancestor of the Bahols or 
Buhes of the house of Carphin 

In the list of captives taken with David the Second at the 
battle of Durham in 1846, oceurs Wilham Baille [Rymer}, 
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the first time that the name is tound thus wntten, or F ng- 
lished, as it 18 expressed After his release this William 
Baile was, m 1857, kmghted by David the Second, who 
granted him a charter, dated 27th January 1868, of the bar- 
ony of Lamington, which has remained in the possession of 
his descendants till the present time Lamuingtou had pre- 
viously belonged to a family of the name of Bratdfoot It 
1s traditionally stated that the celebinted Sir Wilham Wal- 
lace acquired the estate of I amington by marrying Marion 
Braidfoot, the heiress of that family, and that 1t pasaod 
to Sr William Baillie on his marnage with the eldest 
daughter and hedress of Wallace Lhe statement, however, 
18 incorrect Sir Wilhain Wallace left uo legitimate off- 
spring, but his natural daughter 1s said to have marned Suir 
Wilham Bailhe of Hopng, the progemtor of the Bnlhes of 
I amington 

This Sir Wilham Batlhe of Hoprig and Lamington had two 
sons, Wilham his heir, and Alcxander, who, according to 
Bailhe of Castlecarry, was the first of the family of Caiphmn 
From him descendcd also, besides the Balhes of Parbroth, 
the Bailhes of Park, Jorviston, Dunrogal, Carnbroe, Castle- 
carry, and Provand — Lhe fist of the litter farmly was Sir 
Wilham Bailhe of Provand, the cousin of the then laird of 
Lamington In 1557, he was appomted to the then benefice 
of Lamington, being the first incumbent of it after the Re- 
formation At that period a certam proportion of tha T ods 
of Council and Session were choscn from among the ceigy, 
and in 1566 he was called to the bench, when he took the 
title of Tord Piovand He was lord presidcnt of the court of 
session from 1565 fill his death in 1595 He left a daughter, 
Flizabeth, his sole heiress, who maricd Su Rot ert Hamilton 
of Goshngtoun and Silvertonhill 

Of the house of Cuaphin was Mr Cuthbert Baile, who 
was rector of Cumnock, commendato: of Glenluce, and lord 
high treasurer of Scotland in 1512, 1n the reign of James the 
Fourth [Laves of the Lord High Treasurers | 

‘The eldest son of the above mentioned Su Wilham Bathe 
of Hopng and Lamington, 18 designed Wilhelmus Baillie of 
Hoprig, n a charter from his cousm, ‘ Joanncs de H umilton, 
Dommus de Cadiow,” ancestor of the dukes of Hamilton, of 
the lands of Hyndshaw and Watston, dited 4th bc bruary 
1895 He marted Isabella, daughter of Sir William Seton 
of that ilk, ancestor of the earls of Wintoun, by whom he had 
Sir Wilham, his son and heir, who was one of the hostages 
sent to } ngland for James the First, in exchange for David 
Leshe of I eghe, in 1432 [Rymer ] 

The latter Sir Wilham Baill of Hoprig and Lamington, 
married Catharine, daughter of the above mentioned Sir 
John Hamilton of Cadzow 

His son and successor, also named Sir Wilham Bauhe, 
was in 1484, one of the conservators of the peace with kng- 
land, on the part of Scotland, then concluded at Not mgham, 
and im the year following he was witness to a charte of the 
lands of Cambusnethan granted by John Lord Some ville to 
John Somerville, his son, by Mary Railhe his wife, daughter 
of this Sir Wilham Baillie of Lamington His son and bro- 
ther were also witnesses to the same charter He had two 
other daughters, Margaret marricd to John earl of Suthor 
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land, and had weue, and Marion to John Lord Lindsay of the Vice-admiral Sir Thomas John Cochrane, K CB, son of 
Byres, ancestor to the earls of Crawford admiral the Hon Sir Alexander F oriester Cuchrane, GC B, 
Sir Wilham Bailhe of Hoprig and Tammmgton, his son, in | 9th son of the 8th earl of Dundonald, by his first wife, Matilda 
1492, had a churtcr unde: the great seal to him and Marion | Wishart Ross, daughter of Iieut-Gen Sir Charles Ross of 
Home lis wife, in conjunct fec and infeftment This lady | Balnagown castle baronet, had, with other sue, Alexander 
was the daughter of Sir Patnck Hoinc of Polwarth, comp- | Baillie Coch ane, kxq of Lamington, born in November 1816, 
tioller of Scothiud in the ragn of James the Fourth, and | marued Annabella Mary Lhizabeth daughter of A R Diun- 
ancestor of the culs of Wuelmont, by whom he had Sir | mond, Ksq of Cadlands, Hants, 1s.ue, two daughters 
Willian Bulle, his son ind heir, and John Balhe, of whom 
descended the Badhes of St Folin’s Kirk, Eanorkshac, of Baie of Jerviswoode the nime of an ancient tamily, 
whom are come the Bullies of Jerviswood and Walston | now possessurs of the euldom of Haddington Charles, 
bir Willion Bulhe, the eldest son, married his cousin f h- Tord Binning eldest son of the sixth earl of Haddington, 





zubeth, daughter and onc of the heirs of Ime of John Tord | haymg mand Rachel, voungest daughter and at length 
Linds sy of the Byics, by whom he had Sir William his 97 | gole hciuess of George Bulle of Jerviswoode and Mellerst un, 
wd hen and a dwuyghta, Jinct, waned to Sn David Ham- | then second son, the Hon George Hamilton, on inheriting 
ilton of Preston the estites of his matanal grandfather, assumed the sur- 
Sir Wilhom Balle of Taummgton, lis son and successor, | name and ums of B ulhe, ind died at Mellerstam, 16th 
was mide prinaapal master of the wardrobe to Queen Many, Apu, 1797, wed 74 Has cldest son, George Baillie, sq of 
by a gift under the privy seul, 24th Januay 1542 He mar- | ve ilerstain and Jasiswoode, was father with other issu, 
red Janet Hamilton, danghter of Jamis fist culof Aan, | of George Bullic Hinnlton, who succeeded in 1858, ax tenth 
and duke of Chatclher alt, by whom he hid Si Walliim [ayy of H addington (sce that title, and pages 177 aud 179 of 
Bulhe, his successor, und a younger pon, of whom descanded | 91,5 volume) 
the Balleaof Bagh and Hardington, ud thar cadets Tis 
son, Sir Vilhum Balle, was a steady adhaent of Mur, The Barriers of Dochfour Duna, and othas of the 
auccnof Scots, and fought for her at the battle of Tangsidt, | gine im tnverncssesline ue Acacended LG, KARE ae 
fo which he wis aftarw ads forfated He imaricd Mug act | yard of | unington, whose gallintry at the battle of Brechin, 
daughter of John Por Waswall widew of Arclubild eal of fought on the 1&th of Mav 1492, between (he cas of Criw- 
Angus, hy whom he had one dauhta, Wirguet, mune to | tod and Huntly wos acwuded by the latter om whose side 
ha conan, Fdward Voxwadll commend itor of Dundronnan, | ye was. with put ofthe Castle lind of Inverness 
thaid son of Loud Hermes of Parnegles on whom and lis chlail- Pi deme Ciuc cane Hea builoxsel Anakadalle wad cadena 
dren by Ins danghta, be sett do the estate: the har of ental (Se page 174 of this voluine) 
to assume the name of Bulhe, a spec act of parhamait 
bong procurcd fag the purpose Subsequently he had a son 





es fares :' Banta of Polkanmet, or pindly Paukommot, the name 
mm, Whom, on has wifes death, he aun 
ee ee re ee pai re of an anaent fasts in Dinkithgowshiae One of its modern 
| 


: ’ 
Ae oe 7 le geitim ne Ee ee eae possessors Walliam Baillie advecate, the dest son of Lhe 
eroduce the sctihament winch he tad mide oF hin cstates, |, Balle, waiter to the sipnet, wes raised to the bench in 


so that this son aamed Wallin, might succeed, but it bang 1792 when he took the tithe af Ford Polkemmet His eon, 


proved that he was born wiile his fithals first wife was Sic Widliana Tadic wawaik 1629 sornived: alianuivet 
alive ne was not ublo to beak the setthament The young ' 


man went over to Gearmany, and cutered imo the service of 
the renowned Gustavus Adolphus, bing of Sweden, in which 
he attamed to the tink of myor gencral When the troubles 
beg im am Scothind, im 16358, he wis wath otha Scoteh gen- 
eral ofbcersim the Swedish sarvice, culled home by the Cove- 
nantars, to commuind then any Front the minutes of the 
pairhament LO#L, it ippeas that be made some tamt eforts 
to reduce the setthament of the cstate of Damington, but im 
van [ Nesbet ss Meraldry  Appendir, vol up 1k] He 
served 8 lheutcenant-gene al ag unst the mugs of Montrose, 
by whom he was defeated at Altond and Kilsyth im 1645 
Genaal Balle marued Janet dtughter of Sa Wilham Bruce 
of Glenhouse, by Janct his wife, duazhter and heness ef Jolin 
Bulle of Letham, with whom he got the estate of Letham, 
Wi Suiulingshire Tis cldest son Danes mounicd Joanna, the 
daughter and haress of cntul of the fist Lord Lonester of 
Corstotphing anda her ught beeune in 1679 second Tod 
lonestaa Gencial Balhes sccond son Walham, mairied 
Ithas, another of the daughters of the fist Tord Foucstu, | the eal of Kglinton, that nobleman presented 
by whom he hid Walliim = who subsequently succccded wu 


Lord Louestar [See Dorrisien, lord J 
Mi Maxwell who assumed the nune of Buillu, grandson | 1626 he was admitted tregent at Glasgow col- 


and her of ental of the lurd of Lamington, succeeded to lege About the same time he appeats to have 
the estate on the death of Sir Wilham Bualhe, and waskhu sthted 
hy Janies the Sixth 

Fumule heirs have often held tins estate, but in acundance | and was anxious to promote similar studies mn the 


f | 
with the ental the name of Bartle descends with it uuversity In 1629 he delivered an oration Ja 





The surname of Baolhe in some instances, ww have been 
dunved from the word Bulift ot the term baiic, which bitte 
ihn Scotland applied to Curipistiate of a buigh 


BAILLIE, Rosirr, a learned Presbytertan 
minister, WAS bor at Glisgow i 1599 Tis ta- 
thor, descaibed: as a citizen, was t son of Baillie 
of Jerviston, of the family of Caiphin, desccuded 
fiom the Bullies of Lamington, while lis mothe 
wis iclited to the Gibsous of Durie He was cdu- 
cited at the university of his native city, where 
he took the degiec of A VE Having studied divin- 
ity, in due time he was ond uned by Archbishop 
Law of Glasgow Become tutor to the son of 





| him to the living of Kilwinning a Ayishue In 


prosecuted the study of the oicntal languages 
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Laudem Lingue Hebreae In 1633 he declined 
the offer: of a living in Edinbugh The attempt 
of Archbishop Laud to imtroduce the Common 
Prayer into Scotland met with his fiim opposi- 
tion, aud, though episcopally oidained, he jomed 
the presby terians, and was in 1638 clected, by the 
piesbytery of Invine, then representative at the 
Assembly held at Glasgow that year In 1639, 
as chaplain to Lord Eylinton’s 1egiment, he was 
with the army of the Covenanteis, encamped on 
Punse Law, unde: Alexande: Leshe, on which 
occasion he uppeas to have caught some portion 
of the military adow which then prevailed in the 


woke see = 


cause of hbeity and ieligion 


“to have cast you eyes athort ow brave and 
1ich hills a» oft as J did, with gieit contentment 
and joy, fot I was there among the rest, being 
chosen preacher: by the gentlemen of om shire, 
who came late with Lord Eghnton — I furnished 
to half a dozen of good fellows, muskets and pikes, 
and to my boy a bioadswoid — I cared inyself, 
(as the fashion was, a swoid, aud a couple of 
Dutch pistols at my siddle, but, T promise, foi 
the offence of no man, except a robber im the 
way, for it was ou pat alone to pray and me wh 
tor the encomagement of ow countiymen, which 
I did to my power, most cheatully ” [Bardle’s 
Letters, vol 1 p 174 ] 
* Our sgous grew in expauence of aims, in 


He afterwaids states, 
comage, in favow, daily Every one encowmaged 
another The sight of the nobles, and then be- 
loved pastors, datly raiscd then heats The good 
sermons and piaycis, morning and evcn, under 
the 100f of heaven, to which then diums did cull 
them for bells, the temonstiances very frequent 
of the goodness of then cause, of then conduct | 
hitherto, by a hand clealy divine, also Lesly’s 
skill and prudence and fortune, made them all as 
resolute for battle as could be wished We weie 
feared that emulation among om nobles might 
have done haim, when they should be met in tlic 
field , but such was the wisdom and authoiity of 
that old, little, crooked soldier, that all, with an 
incredible subinission, fiom the beginning to the 
end, gave over themselves to be guided by him, 


as if he had been gieat Soly man Had you 


lent you eat in the moriumg, or especially at even, | of Glasgow 
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caer ee rere meet merece 


“It would have 
done you good,” he remarks in one of his letters, 
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and heaid in the tents the sound of some singing 
psalms, some praying, and some 1eading Sciipture, 
ye would have been 1efieshed ‘True, there was 
sweaing, and cursing, and biawling, in some 
quarte:s, whereat we were grieved , but we hoped, 
if ou camp had been a little settled, to have got- 
ten some way fui these misordeis, for all of any 
fashion did 1egiet, and all promised to do thin 
best endeavous for helping all abuses Fo: my 
sclf, I never found my mind in bette: temper than 
it was all that time since I came fiom home, till 
my head was again homewaid, for I was as a man 
who had taken my leave fiom the wold, and was 
resolved toédie in that service without retuin ” 
[Jhd p 211] The treaty of Berwich, negotiated 
with Chales im person, produced a temporary 
cessation of hostilities 

In 1610, when the Covenanters again appe ucd 
in alms, Mi Baillie yomned thom, and towards the 
end of tnat ycar, he was sont to London, with 
Othe: commissiontis, to prefur charges agaimst 
Laud, for the mnovations which that prelate had 
obtiuded on the Chinch of Scothiud = He hid 
meviously published ‘The Canterbuian’s Self- 
Conviction and he also wrote various other con- 
troversial pamphicts Tn 1642 he was, along with 
Mi 
divinty at Glasgow, where he took the degiec of 
DD 
oucntd langaages, i which he was much skilled 


David Dickson, appomted jomnt professor of 
and was employed chictly in teaching the 


In January 1651, on the 1¢moy ul of Ins colleague 
to the university of Edinburgh, he obtamed the 
sole professorship So gicat was the estimation in 
which he was hald, that he had at onc time the 
choice of the divimity chin om the fom Scottish 
universitics In 1643 he wis elected a member of 
the Assembly of Divincs at Wostminster, au im- 
teresting account of the proceedings at which he 
has given in jus Conespondence Tle was a lead- 
ing member of all the General Assemblies from 
1638 to 1658, cxcepting only those held while he 
In 1649 he 
was sent to Holland as a commissioner fiom the 
Chiuich, for the pmpose of inviting over Chailes 
the Second, unde: the limitations of the Cove- 
After the Restoration, on the 23d Jannary 
1661, he was admitted prnapal of the univeasity 


He was afterwards offered a bish- 


was with the divines at W estiminste: 


nant 
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opric, which he refused When the new aich- 
bishop of Glasgow, Andiew Faiifoul, trtived at his 
metropolitan seat, he did not fail to pay his re- 
spects to the learned prmupal Baillie admits 
that “he preached on the Sunday, sobeily and 
well” ‘The chancellor, my noble kind scholar,” 
he afterwards states, “ brought all in to see me in 
my chamba, where I gave them sack and ale, the 
best of the town = ‘The bishop was very courteous 
tome Ic¢xcused my not using of his styles, and 
plofessed my utter difference from his way, yet 
behoved to inticat his favouw for our affais of the 
college, wherein he promised liberally = What be 
will perform time will try” [Letfess, vol np 
461] According to another account, the arch- 
bishop visited him diwing his illness, and was ac- 
costed in the followmg terms ‘Mi Andiew, I 
will not call you my lord, King Chailos would 
have made me one of these lords, but 1 do not 
find im the New Tcstament that Christ has any 
Jords in Ins house” Tn other acspects he is sud 
to have treatcd the pralate very courteously = Mh 
Balhe died in July 1662, at the age of sixty-thiee 
Ile was the author of several publications, in Latin 
and English, onc of which, cntitled ‘Opus Tisto- 
ricum et Chionologicum,’ published at Amstard un 
in 1663, and rephinted im 1668, 18 mentioned im 
terms of praise by Spottiswood — Texcerpts from 
lus ‘Letters and Jownds, im 2 volumes octavo, 
were published at Ldinburgh in 1755) These con- 
tain some valuable and cuous details of the his- 
tory of those times = The Letters and Jounals 
themselves are preserved cntue in the archives of 
the Chiuich of Scotland, and m= the university of 
Glaigow Many of these letters are addressed to 
the autho’s cousin-gaiman, Willam Spang, min- 
ister Of the Scottish staple at Campyvare, and af- 
terwards of the Euoglhsh congieg ttion at Middcl- 
bug im Zecland Mi 
than thuteen languages, among which were He- 


new, Chaldee, Syriac, Samaitin, Arabic, and 


Balle understood no fewe 


Ethiopic 

Mi 
was Lilias Fleming, ot the family of Cardanoch, 
in the parish of Cadder, nem Glasgow Of this 
maruage there were several children, but only five 
survived him — Tlis eldest son, Henry, studied for 
the chuich, but never got a living 


Balhe was twice mariied Lis first wife 
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imherited the estate of Carnbioe, which some 
years ago was sold by General Baillie The first 
wife died in June 1653, and in October 1656, he 
maiied Mis Wilkie, a widow, the daughter 
of Di Stiang, the former princpal of Glasgow 
univeisity By this lady he had a daughter, 
Margaret, who became the wife of Walhinshaw 
of Banowficld, and grandmother of the cele- 
biated Henry Tome, Lord Kames Miss Cle- 
mcontina Walkinshaw, mistress of Piimece 
Chailes Stuart, was also a descendant of Mi 
Ballie’s daughtu 

Mi Wodiow extols Baillie as a prodigy of e1u- 
dition, and commends his Latin style as suitable 
to the Augustan age In foreign counties, says 
living, he appears to have enjoyed some degree of 
celebitty, and 38s mentioncd by Saldenus as a 
Cnonologe: of estabhshed 1eputation Although 
amiable and modest in private lift, m his contio- 
veisial writings he displayed much of the charac- 


the 


teristic violence of the times 
The following 1s a list of Mi Baillie’s works 


Opers Histona et Chronologia hbri duo, eum Irtbns Disa- 
tubus Theologas = 1) De Haaeticorum Antocatacrisi 2 
An Quicqmd in Deo est, Deus st 3 De Preedestinationc 
Amst 1663, fol Those three Disscrt itions printed scp iritcly 
Amst 1664, &vo 

A Defence of the Reformation of the Church of Scotland, 
iainst M1 Maxwell, Bishop of Ross 

An Antidote against Anniniarism 
Ibo2 &vo 

the Unlawfulness and Dingo: of a Tinnted Prelace and 
Fpiscopace. Lond 1641, ito 

A Parallel or brefe comp uison of the Liturgie with the 
Masx.- Book, the Broviuie, the Ceremomall and other Ro- 
th Rituidls Lond 1641, 1642, 1646, 1661, 4to 

Queries ment the Service Booke 

A lieatise on Scotch I piscop icy 

Tidcnsum Avroxaraxeoss, the Cantabuiiin’s Self-Con- 
viction, or an cvident Demonsti ition of the avowcd Ar- 
nunianisme, Popene, ind Fyrannie of that Faction, by their 
owne confessions with a Postscmpt to the Puponat Jesiute, 
Iysimachus Nic mor = Tond 1641 4to 

Sit the 1} cider in clucf to all who resist the Reparation 
of Sion, as it was cleared in a Sermon to the Hononrable 
House of Commons at theu late Soleinn Fast, Kebr 28, 1643, 
ito 

Errows and Indmation arc the great sins and the great 
Judgments of the tame, preached in a Sermon before the 
Right Honour wWle the House of Puas m the Abbey Church 
at Westminsti1, July 30, 1645, the day of the monthely Fast 
ITond 1645, 4to 

An Histoncall V mdication of the Government of the Church 
of Scotland, from the manifold base Calummes which the 
most mibkgnant of the Prelats did mvent of old, and now 
lately have been published with great industry in two pam 


IT ond 1641, 8vo 


His posterity | phlets at London, the one intituled Jesachars Baa den, &e 
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wnitten and published at Oxford by John Maxwell, a Scottish 
Prelate, &. Lond. 1646, 4to 

A Dissuasive from the Errours of the Time, wherein the 
Tenets of the Principall Sects, especially of the Independents, 
are drawn together in one Map, &c Lond 1645, 4to 1646, 
4to 1655, 4to 

Anabaptism, the true Fountame of Independency Brown- 
isine, Antinomy, Famulisme, & im a Second Part of the Dis- 
suasive from the Errours of the Time Lond 1647, 4to 

A Review of Dr Bramble, late Bishop of Londonderry, his 
Fare Warning against the Scotes Disciplin Delf 1649, 4to 
Balhe’s Review was reprinted at Idimburgh, and having 
been translated into Dutch it was published at Utrecht 

A Scotch Antidote against the Enghsh Infection of Armmn- 
1anism = =Lond 1652, 12mo 

Appendix practica ad Joannis Buxtorfir Epitomen Gram- 
maticae Hebraeae Edin 1653, 8vo 

A Reply to the Modest Inquirer Perhaps relating to the 
dispute between the Resolutioners and Protestcrs 

Catechesi» Elenctica Frrorum qui hodie vexant Leclesam 
Lond 1664, 12mo 

The Dissuasive from the Errours of the Tune, Vindicated 
from the Lxceptions of Mr Cotton and Mr lombes Lond 
1655, 4to 

Letters and Journ ils, contaming an Impartial Account of 
Pubhe Transactions, Civil, Keclesiastical, and Mahtary, in 
Fngland and Scotland, from the beginning of the Civil Wars, 
in 1637, to the yoar 1662 With an Account of the Author's 
Life prefixed, and a Glossary annexed, hy Robcrt Aitken 
Edin 1775, 2 vols 8vo = Lhe same edited from the author's 
MS by David Laing, ksq) Fain 1841-2 3 vols 8y0 








BAILLIE, Rosrrt, of Juviswood, a distin- 
guished patiiot of the :eign of Charles the Second, 
sometimes called the Scottish Sydney, was the son 
of George Batlle of St John’s Knk, Lanarkshire, 
a cadet of the Lamington family, who had become 
proprieto: of the estate of Jerviswood im the same 
county From his hnown attachment to the cause 
of civil and religious liberty, he had long been an 
object of suspicion and dislike to the tyrannical 
The 
following circumstances fist Drought upon him 
In June 1676, the 
Reverend M1 Kukton, a non-conformist minister, 
who had mariued the siste: of Mr Buaillic, was 
legally arrested on the Tlgh Street of Edinbuigh 
by one Caistais, an informer employed by Arch- 
bishop Shatp, and, not having a wariant, he en- 
deavoured to extoit moncy fiom his prisoner be- 
fore he would let him go Baile being sent for 
by his brother-in-law, hastened to his rehef, and 
succeeded in rescuing him = Kukton had been 
inveigled by Carstairs into a mean-looking house 
near the common prison, and on Mr Balle with 
several other peisons coming to the house, they 
found the door locked in the inside __ Baillie called 


government which then 1uled m Scotland 


the persecution of the council 
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to Carstans to open, when Kirkton, encouraged 


by the voices of fmends, desired Carstairs, who 
after his capture had in vain attempted to procure 
a wariant, eithe: to set him free, or to produce a 
warrant for his detention Instead of complying 
with either request, Caistans drew a pocket pis- 
tol and a struggle ensued between Kirkton ana 
him for its possession Those without hearing the 
noise and cries of murdei, burst open the doo, 
and found Knkton on the floo and Carstans sit- 
ting on him) = Mr_=Baille dhew Ins swoid, and 
commanded him to 1138¢e, ashing at the same time 
if he had any warrant to appehend Mi Knkton 
Caistaus sat he had a waiant for conducting 
him to prison, but he sefused to produce it, saying 
he was not bound to show 16 Mi: Balle de 
clucd that if he saw any wanant against his 
friend, he would assist in cairying it mto execu- 
He offered no violence whatever to Car- 
stuns, but only threatened to sue him foi the ille 
gal arrest of his brothei-m-law Ife then, with 
M: Knkton and his friends, left the house Upon 
the complaint of Caistans, who had proced an 
antedated wairant, signed by nine of the privy 
council, Mr Bailhe was called before the counal 
and by the influence of Shaip fined in six thou- 
sand meiks, (43818, Wodiow says the fine was 
£500 sterling ,) to be impiisoned till paid After 
being fou: months in prison he was liberated, on 
payment of half the fine to Carstairs The above 
mentioned Mi 


tion 


Kukton wiote a memo of the 
church duimg bis own times, fiom which Wod- 
row the histonan deived much valuable assist- 
ance 

In the ycar 1688, seeing no prospect of 1elhicf 
fiom the tyranny of the government at home, Mi 
Baillie and some othe: gentlemen commenced a 
negotiation with the patentces of South Carolina, 
with the view of emigrating with their famihes to 
that colony, in ths following the example of 
Ciomwell, Hampden, and other» previous to the 
commencement of the Civil wais, but in both in- 
stances the attempt was fiustiated, and im Mr 
Baillic’s case fatally for hunself About the same 
time that this negotiation was begun, he and sev- 
eral of his co-patiuiots had ente:ed into a corre- 
spondence with the heads of the Protestant party 


in England, and, on the invitatien of the latter, 
M 
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he and five others repaned to London, to consult | The followmg woodcut 1s taken from an early 
with the duke of Monmouth, Sydney, Russell, and | poitrait of Mr Bailie, pamted m 1660 The ori- 
their fiiends, as to the plans to be adopted to ob- | ginal miniature 1s in possession of George Baillie, 
tain a change of measures inthe government On | Esq, of Jeryiswood and Melleistain 

the discovery of the Rvye-House Plot, 
with which he had no connection, Mi 
Baillie and several of his firends were 
wicated, and sent down to be tited in 
Scotland The hope of a pudon bemg 
held out to him, on condition of his giv- 
mg the government some information, he 
replied, * They who can make such a 
proposal to me, neither: know me nor my 
country ” Lord Joho Russell observes 
* [t 18 to the honom of Scotland, that no 
witnesses came forwaid voluntarily to 
accuse they associ ues, as had been done 
mm Englind” He had mated, early im 
Ife, a sister of Su Archibald Johnston 
of Wastiston, who was executed in Junc ‘ \! ze 
1638, and during is confinement pie- 
vious to trial, Mi Bulle was not pei- 
mitted to have the souety of his lady, 
although she offered to go into nons, as 
an assarance against any attempt of 
faathtating his escape Tle was ac- 
ensed of having entercd into a conspiracy to On the 23d Deceamber 1684 Mi Barllie wae 





raise rebellion, and of bemg concerned m the | aarned before the lugh cont of justiaary on 
Rye-House Plot = As his prosecutors could find | the capital charge, when he appeared in a dying 
no evidence agunst him, he was ordered to free | condition Tle was caried to the bar im his night- 


himself by oath, which he refused, and was in) gown, attendcd by bis sister, the wife of Mr Ker 





consequence fined six thousand pounds sterlmg | of Giaden, who sustained him with cordials, and 


His persecutois were not satisfied even with this, | not being able to stand he was obliged to sit He 
for he was still hept shut up in prison, and damed | solemnly demed having been accessay to any 
all attendance and assistance, which had such an 
effect upon his health, as to reduce him almost to 


the last extremity, | Bishop Burnet, m his ¢ Tis- 


conspuacy against the khing’s o1 bis biother’s life 
or of being an enemy to the monarchy Every 


a 


expedient being 1¢esoited to, to insure his convic 
tory of his own Times,’ tells us that the mimistets | tion, he was found galty on the mon ning of De- 
of state were most eainestly set on Bailhe’s de- | cember 24th, and condemned to be hanged that 
atiuction, though he was now in so languishing a | afternoon at the muket-cross of Edinburgh, his 
condition, that if his death would have satisfied | head to be facd on the Netherbow Port, and 
the malice of the cout, it seemed to be very near | lis body to be quartered, the quarters to be ex- 
He adda, that ‘all the while he was in prison, he | hibited on the gaols of Jedburgh, Lanark, Ayr, 
reemed so composed and cheerful, that his beha- | and Glasgow On heaimg his sentence he said, 
viow looked lke the reviving of the spnit of the | ‘My lords, the time 1s short, the sentence 18 
noblest of the old Giecks o1 Romans, or rather of | sharp, but I thank my God who hath made me as 
the prmitive Christians, and fist maityis m those | fit to die as you aic to lve” He was attended 
best days of the chiich ” | to the scaffold by his faithful and affectionate sis- 
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ter He was so weak that he required to be 
assisted in mounting the ladder: As soon as he 
was up he said, ‘‘ My faint zeal for the Protestant 
religion hath brought me to this,” but the diums 
interrupted him He had prepared a speech to be 
delivered on the scaffold, but was prevented 

‘* Thus,” says Bishop Burnet, ‘‘a learned and 
woithy gentleman, after twenty months’ haid 
usage, was brought to such a death, in a way so 
tull, in all the steps of it, of the spnit and practice 
of the couts of the Inquisition, that one 1s tempted 
to think that the methods taken m it weie suggest- 
ed by one well studied, if not practised in them ” 
Dr Owen, who was acquamted with Baillie, writ 

ing to a friend in Scotland before his death, said of 
him, * You have truly men of great spit among 
you, there 1s, for a gentleman, Mi Baillie of Jer- 
viswood, a person of the gieatest abilities T ever 
almost met with” Mi Barlhe’s family was for 
the time completely ruined by his forfeiture Tis 
son Geoige, after his execution, was obliged to 
take refuge wn Holland He afterwards retuned 
with the prince of Orange, m 1688, when he was 
restored to Ins estates THe manned Gitzel, the 
daughter of Su Patiich Hume of Polwaith 


Geoige Baillie, Esq of Jerviswoode and Mellerstam, (born 
in 1768, died in 1841,) nephew of the seventh earl of Had- 
dingtor, had issue, 1 George Baillie Hamilton, who suc- 
ceeded his cousin a tenth ear! of Haddington, (see page 174 
of this volume,) 2 Eliza, born 1n 1803, marned the second 
marquis of Bieidalbane, 8 Chules Balle, born in 1804, 
lord-advocate 1858, a lord of session 1859 under the title 
of Tord Javiswoode, mirned, with issue, 4 Robert m yor 
inthe army, 5 Rev John, a canon of York, 6 Captain 
Thomas, RN , 7 Mary, marned George John James Lord 
Haddo, eldest son of George, fomth earl of Aberdeen, with 
issue, 8 Georgina, marned in 1835, Lord Polwarth with issue, 
died in 1859, 9 Catherine Charlotte, marred in 1840 fourth 
earl of Ashburnham, with issue, 10 Grisel, born in 1822 





Evan Bailhe, an emiment merchant of Bristol, born in In- 
verness-slure in 1742, died at Dochfour in that county, m 
June 1835, left two sons, Colonel Hugh Bailhe of Redc astle 
and Tarradale, Ross-shire, and James Evan Bailhe, ksq of 
Culduthel and Glenelg 


BAILLIE, Joun, of Leys, a distinguished East 
Indian officer, born m Tnveiness-shire in 1773, ap- 
poimted acadet on the Bengal establishment m 1790 
He received the commission of ensign in March 
1793, and of lieutenant in November 1794 In 
1797 he was employed by Loid Teignmouth to 
translate from the Arabic language an impoitant 
work on the Mohammedan law, compiled by Sn 
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William Jones On the first formation of the col 

lege of Fort-Wilham, about 1800, he was appoint- 
ed professo: of the Arabic and Persian languages, 
and of the Mohammedan law in that institution 

Soon after the commencement of the war with the 
confederated Mahratta chieftains m 1808, he of- 
fered his seivices as a volunteer in the field, and 
proceeded to jom the army then employed in the 
siege of Agia His captains commission is dated 
80th September 1803 The precarious situation of 
affaus in the province of Bundlecund requinng the 
superintendence of an officer, qualified to conduct 
various important and difficult negotiations, on 
which depended the establishment of the Buitish 
authouty m that province, he was appomted by 
the commandei-in-chicf to the arduous and 1e- 
sponsible ofhce of political agent It was neces- 
sary to occupy a considuable tiact of hostile coun 

tiy, m the name of the Peishwa, to suppress a 
combination of refractory chiefs, and to conuiliate 
otheis, to supermtend the operations, both of the 
Biitish troops and of their native auxilanes, and 
to establish the British civil power and the collec- 
tion of revenue, in this province, which was not 
only menaced with foreign invasion, but disturbed 
with internal commotion 
by the 7cal and activity of Captam Baillie, accom- 
In a letter: to the 


All these objects were, 


plished within thice months 
court of dnectois, if was stated as the opmion of 
the governoi-general in council, that ou occasion 
of the invasion of the province by the troops of 
Amceai Khan, m May and June 1804, “ the Buitish 
authouty in Bundlecund was alone preserved by 
his fortitude, ability, and influence ” His services 
were continued in the capacity of a member of the 
commission appointed in July 1804, for the ad- 
munistiation of the affans of Bundlecund, and ex- 
cepting the short inteival of the last five months 
of 1805, which he spent at the presidency, he 
continued engaged in this nnportant service until 
the summe: of 1807 He thus effected the peace- 
able transfer to the British dommions of a tett- 
tory yielding an annual revenue of eighteen lacs 
of rupees, (£225,000 stciling,) with the sacrifice 
only of a jaghne, ot little morc than one lac of 
rupees per annum _—siIn July 1807, on the death of 
Colonel Collins, he was appointed resident at 
Lucknow, where he remained till the end of 1815, 
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and in June 1818, he was placed on the retired | the students, and greatly relieved Dr Hunter of 


list. 
the Bengal army in January 1811, and to that of 
heutenant-colonel in July 1815 After his return 
to England, he was, in 1820, clected M P fo 
Hedon, for which he sat during two parliaments, 
until the dissolution of 1830 In that year he was 
retnined for the Inveiness biighs, and re-elected 
mm 1881 and 1832 He had been chosen a dnec- 
tor of the East India Company on the 28th of 
May 1823. He died m London, on the 20th April 
14338, aged sixty —Annual Obituary 

BAILLIE, Matrurw, MD, a distinguished 
anatomist and the fist physician of his time, was 
borin Octobe. 27, 1761, in the manse of Shotts, 
Lanakshue He was the son of the Rev James 
Bailhe, DD), then muuste: of that parish, subse- 
quently of Bothwell, on the Clyde, im the same 
county, and after wads professor of divimty m the 
university of Glasgow, a descendant, it 18 sup- 
On 
his mother's side he was also ielated to eminent 
individuals, Di William Hunte: and M1 John 
Hunter, the anatomists, being he: bothers, while 
his own sister was the highly gifted and celeb ated 


posed, of the family of Bailhe of Jerviswood 


Joanna Balle In 1773 he was sent to Glasgow 
college, wheie he studied for five years, and so 
greatly distinguished himself, that in 1778 he was 
removed, on Snell's foundation, to Bilol college, 
Oxford In 1688, Mi 


to support episcopacy in Scotland, devised to tius- 


John Snell, with a view 


tees the estate of Uffiton, near Leamington, im 
Warwichshne, for educating in that college, Scots 
This 


fund now affords one hundied and thuty-two 


students fiom the university of Glasgow 


pounds per annum to cach of ten exhibitions, 
and one of these 1f was young Buaillie’s good for- 
tune, in consequence of his gieat attainments, to 
At the university of Oxford he took 
Tn 1780, while 
still keeping lis terms at Oxford, he became the 


ec ure 
bis degiees in ats and medicine 


pupil of his uncles, and when in London he 1e- 
sided with Di Wilham Hunter, who, childless 
himself, seems to have adopted him as a son, and 
to have fixed upon him as his successor in the lec- 
tuie-room, in which, at this period, he sometimes 
assisted §=Easy m his manneis, and open in his 
communications, he soon became a favouiite with 


He was promoted to the rank of majo: in | the aiduous task of teaching in lus latte: years 


The sudden death of the latter, in March 1788, soon 
left him, m conjunction with Mr Cruickshank, huis 
late uncle’s assistant, to suppoit the reputation of 
the anatomical theatre, m Great Windmill Street, 
which had been founded by his uncle [Memoirs 
of Eminent Physicians and Surgeons London, 
1818, p 37] 

Dr Bathe began his duties as an anatomical 
teacher in 1784, and he continued to lectme, with 
the highest 1eputation, till 1799 In 1787 he was 
elected physician to St George’s Hospital Tn 
1790, having previously taken his degiee of M D 
at Oxford, he was admitted a fellow of the Royal 
college of Physicians fe was also elected a fel- 
low of the Royal Society, to whose Transactions 
he had contributed two anatomical papers He 
was also chosen president of the new medical so- 
ciety The subject of moibid anatomy seems to 
have early attracted his attention, and the valua- 
ble museum of his uncle, to which he had so full 
access, opened to him an ample field for its inves- 
tigation Befoe his time, no 1egular system or 
method of aiangement had been pursued by ana- 
tomical wiiters, which conld render this study use- 
ful By a nice and accurate observation of the 
moibid appearances of every part of the body, and 
the peculia cucumstances which in life distinguish 
them, he was enabled to place in a comprehensive 
and clear compass, an extensive and valuable 
mass of information, before his time in a confused 
In 1795 he published his 
valuable work, which acquned for him a Euro- 
pean fame, entitled ‘The Morbid Anatomy of some 
of the most mportant pats of the Human Body ' 


and undigested state 


which he subsequently enlarged, and which was 
translated mto Fiench and Geiman, and has gone 
In 1799 he com- 
menceed the publication of ‘A Series of Engrav- 
ings to illustrate some paits of Morbid Anatomy,’ 
fiom diawings by Mi Clift, the conservato: of 
the Hunterian Museum in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields , 
which splendid and useful work was completed m 
1802 

In 1800 Di Bailhe resigned his office in St 
Geoige's Hospital, and thencefo: wai d devoted him- 
self to general practice as a physician, in which 


though mnumerable editions 
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he was so successful that he was known in one 
year to have received ten thousand pounds in fees 
Hlus work on the Morbid Anatomy of the Human 
Body had placed his character high as a pathog- 
nomic physician, and every difficult case in high 
life came under his review So fixed was his 1¢ep- 
utation in public opinion, that even his leaving 
London foi a period of some months at a time 
made no alteration m the request for him at his 
1eturn—not usually the case with the general run 
of his professional brethnen Besides publishing 
‘An Anatomical Desciiption of the Gravid Ute- 
1u8,’ he contributed many impurtant papers to 
the Philosophical Transactions and medical col- 
lections of the day Having been called im to 
attend the duke of Gloucester, whose malady 
howeve: proved past cure, his mode of treatment 
gave so much satisfaction to the family of lis royal 
highness, that 1t 1s thought to have paved the way 
for his being commanded to jom m consultation 
the cowmt physicians, in the case of George the 
Thnd, duing hs mental aberration, and he con- 
tinued a principal director of the 10yal treatment 
duiing the protracted illness of the hing Amu 
the mingled hopes and fears which agitated the 
nation for so long a time, Di Baillie, from the 
known candour of his nature, was looked up to 
with confidence as one whose opimion could be re- 
hed upon The an of a cout, so apt to change 
the sentiments, and cause the individual to tun 
with every politfcal gale, was consideicd inea- 
pable of bending the stubbornness of lis tied in- 
tegrity , and it 1s even said that his opimion dif- 
fered often fiom that of his more politic colleagues 
[ Memous of Eminent Physicians and Surgeons, 
40] Hhs conduct seems to have given such high 
satisfaction that on the first vacancy in 1810, he 
was appointed one of the physicians to the king, 
with the offer of a baronetcy, which he declined 
Dr Bailhe died on 23d September 1823, leav- 
ing to the London College of Physicians the whole 
of his extensive and valuable collection of prepar- 
ations with six hundred pounds to keep it in 
order He had maniued early m hfe Sophia, sister 
of Lord Denman, late lord chief juatice of the 
court of Queen’s Bench, by whom he had one son 
and one daughter Ifis estate of Duntisbouine m 
Gloucestershire went to his son’ Ile left large 
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sums to medical institutions and public charities 
While yet a young man, his uncle William having 
had an unfortunate misundeistanding with his 
brothe: John Hunter, lett at his death the small 
family estate of Longealderwood in Lanarkshue, 
to his nephew, in prejudice of his own brother, to 
whom Dr Balle restored it, as being of sight his 
surviving uncle’s 

The following poitrait of Di Baillie 1s fiom a 
rae prin 





Bailhe’s character 
He never flattered 
the prgudices of his patients, or pretended to a 


The leading features of Di 
wele Openness and candom 
knowledge which he did not possess He knew well 
the ravages and consequences of disease, and how 
difhault it is to rectify derangements of structme 
when once permanently formed Jn money mat- 

IIe has often 
been hnown fo 1ctuin fees where he conceived the 


ters his Jiberality was remarkable 


patient could not afford them, uid also to refuse a 
lirger sum than what he considered was his due 
Shortly afte: lus death an elegant titbute to Ins 
mamory was delivered to the students of anatomy 
and surgery in Great Windmill Street, London, 
hy his emrment successor in that lec ture-school, Sir 
Chaiks Bell “ You, who are just entering on 
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your studies,” he said, “cannot be aware of the 
importance of one man to the characte: of a pro- 
feasion, the members of which extend over the 
civilized wold You cannot yet estimate the 
thonsand chances there are ayamst a man ising 
to the degree of emmence which Dr Bailhe at- 
tained, noi know how slendet the hope of seeing 
his place supplid in our day It was under this 
roof that Dr Baillie formed himself, and here the 
profession learned to appreciate him = IIe had no 
desire to get 11d of the national peculiarities of 





language, or, if he had, he did not perfectly suc- 
ceed Not only did the linguage of his native 
land huge: on his tongue, but its recollections 
clung to lus heat, and to the last, amidst the 
splendom of his professional life, and the seduc- 
tions of a court, he took a hcarty mterest in the 
happimess and the eminence of his omginal country 

But there was a native sense and strength of mind 
which more than compensated for the want of the 
polish and purity of english pronunciation He 
possessed the valuable talent of making an 4b- 
struse and difficult subject plain, his mrelections 
were remarkable for that lucid order and Cleamess 
of expression which proceed fiom a perfect con- 
ception of the subject, and hc nevcr permitted 
any vanity of display to turn lim fiom his gieat 
object of conveying information in the simplest 
and most intelligible way, and so as to be most 
useful to his pupils ft 1s to be 1emetted that his 
assocrite in the Jectureship made Jus duties hare 
unpleasant to him, and To have his own authority 
for saying that, but for this, he would have conti- 
nned to lectwe for some years longer Di Baihe 
presented his collection of morbid specimens to the 
Jollege of Physicians, with a sum of money to be 
expended in keeping them im order, and it is1athes 
remarkable that Di Hunter, his bother, and his 
nephew, should have left to them countiy such 
nohle memouials as these ‘In the college of Glas- 
gow may be seen the princely collection of D1 

IInnter, the college of surgeons have assumed new 
dignity, surrounded by the collection of Mr Tun- 
ter—more hke the successive works of many men 
enjoying royal pationage o: national support, than 
the work of a private surgeon, and lastly, Di 

Balle has given to the College of Physicians, at 
least, that foundation fo. a museum of morbid 
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anatomy, which we hope to see completed by the 
activity of the members of that body Dr Bail- 
lie’s success was creditable to the time It may 
be said of him, as it was said of his uncle John, 
‘every time I hear of his increasing eminence it 
appears to me like the fulfilling of poetical justice, 
so well has he deserved success by his labours for the 
advantage of humanity’ Yet I cannot say that 
there was not in his manne: snfficient reason fo1 
his popularity Those who have introduced him 
to familus from the country must have obseived 
in them a degree of surprise on first meeting the 
physician of the comt There was no assumption 
of characte: or waimth of mterest exhibited He 
appeared what he 1eally was—one come to be a 
dispassionate observer, and to do that duty for 
which he was called But then, when he had to 
deliver Ins opinion, and more especially when he 
had to communicate with the family, there was a 
clearness in his statement, a reasonableness in all 
he said, and a convinemg simplicity in his manner 
that had the most soothmg and happy influence 
on minds, excited and almost nritated by suffer- 
ing and the apprehension of impending misfortune 
After so many yeus spent in the cultivation of the 
most severe science—for surely anatomy and pa- 
thology may be so considered—and in the perfor- 
mance of professional duties on the largest scale, 
—for he was consulted not only by those who 
personally knew him, but by individuals of all 
nations,—he had, of late years, Betaken himself to 
other studies, as a pastime and recreation He 
attended more to the general progiess of science 
He took paiticular pleasme m= mineralogy, and 
even fiom the natural history of the articles of 
the Pharmacopoeia he appears to have deiived a 
new source of gratification By a certam difficulty 
Which he put in the way of those who wished to 
consult lum, and bv secing them only m company 
with other medical attendants, he piocued for 
himself, m the latte: part of Ins life, that leisure 
which Ins health requued, and which suited the 
matty of his 1eputation, while he intentionally 
left the field of practice open to new aspirants 
When you add to what I have said of the celebrity 
of the uncles William and John Hunter, the ex- 
ample of Dr Bailhe, and father consider the 


eminence of his sister Joanna Balle, excelled ty 
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none of her sex im any age, you must conclude 
with me that the family has exhibited a singnlat 
extent and vaniety of talent Dr Baiulle’s age 
was not great, if measmed by length of yems, he 
had not completed his sixty-thud year, but his 
life was long in usefulness He lived long enough 
to complete the model of a professional life = In 
the studies of youth, in the serious and manly 
occupations of the middle period of hfe, m the 
uplight, humane, and honomable character of a 
physician , and above all in that dignified conduct 
which became a man matwe in yeas and honouis, 
he has left a finished example to lis profession ” 
[Annual Reyister for 1823 ] 

Dr Baillie would neve: allow my lheness of 
himself to be published He sat to Hoppner for 
his portrait, in order to make a present of it to his 
sisters, but finding that this picture had been put 
into the hands of an engraver, he mterfered to 
prevent its bemg used by him, 1s he exceedingly 
dishked the idea of seemp his face m the punt- 
shop windows 
ready completed, and his sense of justice would 
not allow him to deprive the engraver of the fits 
of Ins labour He therefore purchased the cop- 
peiplate, and permitted only a few copies to be 


The engraving, however, wis al- 


taken fiom it, which were presented to friends 
His collected medical works were published im 
1825, with a memon of his life by James Waid- 
lop, singeon 


The following w a hst of Di Bailhe s works 


Ihe Moibid Anatoiny of some of the most Important P uts 
of the Human Body Lond 1793, Svo Appendix to the 
first edition of the Mobid Anatomy Jond 1798, 8&0 = 2d 
edit corrected and greatly cnlirged 1797, 80 Tthedit 1807 
A Series of Engrayinys, tending to illustrate the Morbid Ani 
tomy of some of the most Important Parts of the Human 
Body Fascic lx Yond 1799, 1802, royal 4to 2d edit 1812 

Anatomical Deseription of thc Gravid Uterus 

Case of a Boy, seven years of age who had Hydrocephalus, 
in whom some of the Boncs of the Skull, once firmly united, 
wert, In the progress of the disense, sepa ited to a considei- 
able distance from each other Med Trans iv p 1813 

Ot some Uncommon Symptoms which occurred in a C ise 
of Hvdrocephalus Internus. Ib p 9 

Upon a Strong Pulsation of the Aorta, in the Lypigastic 
Region Ib p 27] 

Upon a Case of Stricture of the Rectum, produced by a 
Spasmodic Contraction of the Internal and External Spmcta 
of the Anus Med Trans v p 136 1815 

Some Observations respecting the Gicen Jaundice 
143 

Some Observations on a Particular Species of Purging 
Ib p 166 
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Che Want of a Pericordrum in the Human Bedy Trans. 
Med et Chir 1 p 91 1798 

Of Uncommon Appearances of Disease in the Blood Ves- 
sels Ib p 119 

Of a Remaikable Deviation from the Natural Structure im 
the Usmary Bladder and Organs of Generation of a Male 
‘Trans Med et Clur 1 p 189 1793 

A Case of Emphysema not procecding from Local Injury 
Ib p 29 

An Account of a Case of Diabetes, with an Examination of 
the Appearances after Diath Ib nu p 170 1800 

An Account of a Singular Disease in the Great Intestines 
Th p 144 

An Account of the Case of « Man who had no Evacuation 


m his Bowels for neurly fifteen wecks before his death Ib 
p 179 

Of a Remarkable Iransposition of the Viscera Phil 
Trans Abr xn 483 = 1788 

Of a Particular Structure in the Human Ovanumn — Ib 


530 1789 


BAILLIE, JoANNA, an eminent poetess and 
whnowledged improve: of English poetic diction, 
Matthew Baillie, the subject of the 
Hei buth- 
place was the manse of Bothwell, a parish on the 
banks of the Clyde, m the Lower waid of Lan- 
aikshne, of which her father, the Rev James 


sister of Ii 
pleceding memon, was boin in 1762 


Baill, DD, afterwards professor of divinity in 
the university of Glasgow, was at that time min 
istth She was the younger of lis two daughters 
Within earshot of the rippling of the broad waters 
‘That 
liver, confined within lofty banks, makes a fine 
sweep round the magnificent 1ums of Bothwell 
Castle, and forms the semicircular dechvity ca"ed 
Bothwell Bank, that ‘“‘ blooms so fin,” celebrated 


of the Clyde, she spent her carly days 


in ancient song, ‘* meet nuise for a poetic child ” 
In the immediate vicimty 1s * Bothwell Brig,” 
where the Covenantcts wee defeated im June 
1679 


“Where Bothwell Bridge connects the m iryin steep, 
And Clyde below runs silent, strong, and deep, 
The hardy peasant, bv oppression diiven 
To battle, deem d his cause the cause of Heaven, 
Unskill d in arms, with useless cour age stood, 


While gentle Monmouth gneved to shed his blood ” 


Afte: her father’s death, hea’ mother, who was 
a daughter of Mi: Wunte: of Longcalderwood, 
a small estate in the parish of East Kilbride, in 
the same county, went there to reside, with her 
two daughters, Agnes and Joanna, but when 


the latter was about twenty years of age, Mrs 
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Buillie removed with them to London, to be 
near her son, Dr Mathew Balllie, and her two 
brothers, Di Wilham Hunter and Mr John 
Hunte:, the eminent anatomsts In London or 
the neighbouw hood Miss Baillie 1esided for the re- 
mainder of her hfe, she and he: sister having for 
many yeas kept house together at Hampstead 
The incidents of her life are few, being confined 
almost exclusively to the publication of he 
works — Her earhest pieces appeared anonymous- 
ly ie: name first became known by her dramas 
on the Passions The first volume was published 
in 1798, under the title of ‘A Series of Plays, m 
which it 14 attempted to delineate the stionger 
passions of the mind, each passion being the sub- 
ject of a tragedy and a comedy’ In a long intro- 
ductory discourse on the subject of the diama, she 
c\plans her principal purpose to be to make each 
play subservient to the development of some one 
particular passion =‘ Lt,” she says, ‘ one simple 
tiait of the human heat, one expression of pas- 
sion, gennime and true to nature, be introduced, 
and it will stand forth alone in the boldness of 
leality, whilst the false and unnatmal around it 
fades away upon every side, like the rising erxha- 
lations of the momming ” In thus, however, 1e- 
stricting he: diamas to the illustration of only one 
passion im each, she excluded herself fiom the va- 
nc@ range of Character which is necessary to the 
acting drama, and cucumscaibed the proper busi- 
ness of the piece, hence, her dramas me mor 
adapted for portusal than for representation Nev- 
ertheless, then mets were instantly achnow- 
ledged, and a second edition of this her first vol- 
ume was called for in a few months Tn 1802, 
she published a second volume of he: plays In 
1804 she produced a volume of muscellaneous dia- 
mas, and the thid volume of her plays on the 
Passions appeaied in 1812 All these raised het 
name to a proud pre-eminence in the world of 
literature, and she was considered one of the most 
lughly gifted of British poetesses 

Like Byion, however, Miss Baillie carly came 
unde: the censme of the Edinburgh Review, but 
she turned a deaf ear to its upbraidings, and halted 
not in the path which she had tiaced out for herself, 
at its bidding Byron’s spuit was aroused, and he 
retaliated in the most bitter satue m the English 
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language , Miss Baillie placed the unjust judgment 


quietly aside, and silently went on her way rejoic- 
ing On the appearance of her second volume of 
Plays, a very unfavourable opimion was expressed 
of them in the fourth number of the Edinburgh 
Review, namely that for July 1803, and her theory 
of the unity of passion unequivocally condemned 
In the thirty-aghth number, that for February 
1812, when the third volume had appeared, the 
reviewer was still more severe Iler views weie 
styled ‘‘narrow and peculiai,” and her scheme 
‘“‘gingulaily perverse and fantastic” Muss Bail- 
lie’s plan of producing twin dramas, a tragedy and 
a comedy, on each of the passions, was thoroughly 
disapproved of by Mr Jeffiey, who appeared to 
think that he: genins was rather lyrical than dia- 
matic In his estimation he: diamas combined 
the faults of the French and English schouls, the 
poverty of mcdent and umfoimity of the one with 
the imegulauity and homeliness of the othe, her 
plots weie improbable, and her language a bad 
unit ition of that of the elde: dramatists In this 
verdict the literary public have not agreed, and 
the bitte: feeling m which the review was wiitten, 
as im the stdl more memorable case of Byion, 
tended to defeat 1ts own pmpose It was well 1e- 
maiked by one of the imputial cities of Mass 
Baillie’s writings, that in he: honourable pursuit of 
fame, she did not ‘* bow the knee to the idolatites 
of the day ,” but stiong iv the confidence of native 
genius, she held her undeviating course, with na- 
tme for her instructress and vutue for he: guide 
Amongst those who, from thei first appeai ance, 
had expressed an enthusiastic admuation of he 
plays on the Passions, was Mi (afterwards Sir) 
Walte: Scott, who, when in London in 1806, was 
intioduced to Miss Bailie by Mr Sotheby, the 
translator of Oberon The acquaintance thus be- 
gun soon ripened into affectionate mtimacy, and 
fo. many years they maintained a close epistolary 
correspondence with each othe: Between these 
two emiment individuals, there wee m fact many 
stmking points of iesemblance They had the same 
lyrical fire and enthusiasm, the same love of legen- 
dary love, and the same attachment to the man- 
ners and customs, to the hills and woods of their 
native Scotland Many of Scott’s letters to her are 
inseited um Lockhart’s Life of the gicat novelist. 
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During a visit which Miss Baillie paid to Scot- | all the minutise of the costume, attended every re- 


land in the year 1808, she resided for a week or two 
with Mr Scott at Edinburgh Whule in Glasgow, 
previous to her proceeding to that city, she had 
sought out Mr John Struthers, the author of the 
Poor Man’s Sabbath, then a working shoemaker, 
a native of the parsh of East Kailbiide, whom 
she had known in his early years Mr Stiuthers, 
in the memoirs of his own life (published with his 
poems im 2 vols in 1850), thus commemorates 
this event ‘In the year 1808 the author had 
the high honour and the singular pleasure of being 
visited at his own house in the Gorbals of Glas- 
gow by Joanna Baillie, then on a visit to her na- 
tive Scotland, who had known him so intmately 
in his childhood He has not forgotten, and never 
can forget, how the sharp and clea: tones of her 
sweet voice thrilled through his heat, when at 
the outer door she, inquiring for him, pronounced 
his name—far less could he foiget the divine glow 
of benevolent pleasure that lighted up her thin and 
pale, but finely expressive face, when, still hold- 
ug him by the hand she had been cordially shak- 
ing, she looked around his small, but clean apait- 
ment, gazed upon his fair wife and his then lovely 
childien, and exclaimed that he was surely the 
most happy of poets” Through Miss Baillie’s 
recommendation, Mr Scott brought M: Stiuth- 
eis’ ‘Poo: Man’s Sabbath’ under the notice of 
Mr Constable, the eminent publisher, who was 
mduced to bring out a third edition of that excel- 
lent poem, consisting of a thousand copies, for 
which he paid the worthy author thirty pounds, 
with two dozen copies of the wo1k for himself 

In 1810, ‘The Family Legend,’ a tiagedy by 
Miss Bailhe, founded on a Highland tradition, was 
brought out at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh 
That theatre was then under the management of 
Mr Henry Siddons, the son of the great Mis 
Siddons, who had maiiied Miss Mulay, the sister 
of M: Willam Henry Murray, Ins successor as 
manage: and lessee, and the gianddaughter of 
Murray of Broughton, the secretary of the Pre- 
tender during the rebellion of 1745 The Family 
Legend of Joanna Baillie was the first new play 
produced by Mr Siddons, and Scott took a great 
interest m its representation We learn from 
Lockhait’s Life of Scott that he was consulted im 


hearsal, and supplied the prologue The epilogue 
was written by Henry Mackenzie In a letter to 
the authoress, dated January 30th, 1810, Scott 
thus communicates the result 


“My Drar Miss BalLure,—You have only to ima- 
gine all that you could wish to give success to a play, 
and your conceptions will still fall short of the com- 
plete and decided triumph of the Family Legend 
The house was crowded to a most extraordinary de- 
gree, many people had come from your native capital 
of the west, everything that pretended to distinction, 
whether from rank or hterature, was in the boxes, and 
in the pit such an aggregate mass of humamity, as I 
have seldom if ever witnessed in the same space It 
was quite obvious from the beginning, that the cause 
was to be very fairly tried before the public, and that if 
anything went wrong, no effuit, even of your numerous 
and zealous friends, could have had much influence in 
guiding or restraining the gencral feelmg Some good- 
natured persons had been kind enough to propagate 
reports of a strong opposition, which, though I con- 
sidered them as totally groundless, did not by any 
means lessen the extreme anxiety with which I waited 
the rise of the curtain But in ashort time I saw there 
was no ground whatever for apprehension, and yet I 
sat the whole time shaking for fear a scene-shifter, or a 
carpenter, or some of the subaltern a tors, should make 
some blundcr, and interrupt the feeling of deep and 
general intercst which svon seized on the whole pit, 
box, and gallcry, as Mr Bayes has it The scene on 
the rock struck the utmost possible effect into the au- 
dience, and you heard nothing but sobs on all sides 
The banquct-scene was equally impressive, and so was 
the combat Of the greater scenes, that between Lorn 
and Helcn in the castle of Maclean, that between 
Helen and her lover, and the examination of Maclean 
himsclf in Argyle’s castle, were applaudcd to the very 
echo Siddons announced the play ‘ for the rest of the 
week,’ which was received not only with a thunder of 
applause, but with cheering and throwing up of hats 
and handkerchiefs Mrs Siddons supported her part 
incomparably, although just recovercd from the imdis- 
position mentioned in my last Siddons himself plaved 
Lorn very well indeed, and moved and lovked with 
great spint A Mr Terry, who promises to be a fine 
performer, went through thc part of the Old Earl 
with great taste and effect For thc rest I cannot say 
much, excepting that from highest to lowest they were 
most accuratcly perfect in their parts, and did their very 
best Malcolm de Gray was tolerable but stickih— 
Maclean came off decently—but the conspirators were 
sad hounds You are, my dear Miss Baillie, too much 
of a democrat im your writings, you allow hfe, soul, 
and spirit to these inferior creatures of the drama, and 
expect they will be the better of 1t Now 1t was ob- 
vious to me, that the poor monsters, whose mouths 
are only of use to spout the vapid blank verse which 
your modern playwright puts into the part of the con- 
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fident and subaltern villain of his piece, did not know 
what to make of the energetic and poctical diction 
which even these subordinate departments abound 
with in the Legend As the play greatly exceeded 
the usual length (lasting till half-past ten), we intend, 
when it 1s repeated to-night, to omit some of the pas- 
sages where the weight necessarily fell bn the weakest 
of our host, although we may hereby injure the detail 
of the plot The scenery was very good, and the rock, 
without appearance of pantomime, was so contrived 
as to place Mrs Siddo 1s in a very precarious situation 
to all appearance The dresses were more tawdry 
than I should have judged propc:, but expensive and 
showy I have got my brother John’s Highland re- 
ciuiting party to reinforce the garrison of Inverary, 
and as they mustered beneath the porch of the castle, 
and seemed to fill the court-yard behind, the combat 
scene had really the appearance of reality Siddons 
has been most attentive, anxious, assiduous, and do- 
cile, and had diilled his tioops so well that the promp- 
ter’s aid was unneccssary, and | do not belicve he 
gave a single hint the whole night, nor were there 
any false or ndiculous acccnts o1 gestures even among 
the underlings, though God knows thcy fell often far 
short of the true sprit) Mis Siddons spoke the epi- 
logue extremely wcll the prologue, which I will send 
you in tts revised state, was also very well received 
Mrs Scott sends her kindest compliments of congratu- 
lation, she had a party of thirty friends m one small 
box, which she was obliged to watch lhe a clucking 
hen till she had gathcied her whole flock, for the 
crowd was insuffirable Tam going to see the Legend 
to mht, when T shall enjoy it quetly, for last mght I 
was so much interested in its reception that I cannot 
say I was at Icisure to attend to the feclings arising 
fiom the representation itxelf People are dying to 
readit If you think of suffering a single edition to 
be printed to giatify then Cunosity, I will take care of 
tt = =But I do not advise this, because until printed no 
other theatres can have it before you give leave My 
kind respects attend Miss Agnes Baillie, and beheve 
me over your obliged and faithtul servant, 
Watirtr Scorr” 





The Family Legend bad a run of fourteen nights, 
and was soon after printed and published by James 
and John Ballantyne [Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
pp 186, 187] It was afterwards biought out on 
the London stage, and the authoress upon one oc- 
casion when, in the year 1815, it was performed 
at one of the London theatres, was accompanied 
to the theatre by Lord Byion and Mi and Mis 
Scott, who were then in London, to witness the 
representation 

In 1823 she pubhshed a ‘Collection of Poetical 
Miscellanies,” which was well received It con- 
tained, with some pieces of her own, Scott’s dia- 
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matic sketch of Macduff’s Cross, besides several 
poems by Mrs Hemans, some jeur d’esprits by 
the late Catherine Fanshawe, and a ballad enti- 
tled Polydore, onginally published in the Edin- 
burgh Annual Register for 1810, and written by 
Mr Wilham Howson, author of an ‘Essay on 
the Sentiments of Attraction, Adaptation, and Va- 
mety’ 

In 1886, Miss Bailhe published three more vol- 
umes of plays, all illustrative of her favouiite 
theory ‘Even in advanced age,” says a wiiter 
in the North American Review foi Octobe: 1835, 
‘““we see Miss Baulhe still tracing the fiery streams 
of passion to their sources,—seaiching imto the 
hidden things of that dark mvystery, the heart,— 
and aranging her startling revelations in the m- 
posing gaib of rich and classical poetry ” Among 
the best of he: diamatic writings are the tragedies 
of Count Basil, and de Montfort Sin Walter 
Scott has eulogised * Basil’s love and Montfort’s 
hate,” as something like a revival of the inspired 
strain of Shakspeaie 

De Montfort was brought out on the London 
stage by John Philip Kemble, in 1801, soon after 
its publication The geat Mra Siddons perform- 
ed the part of Lady Jane, and both her acting in 
the piece as well as that of he: brother, Mr Kem- 
ble, was so powerful that it ought to have sus- 
tained the play had there been any stage vitality 
At that period it was acted for eleven 
mghts It was then laid aside till 1821, when it 
was again produced, to exhibit Kean mm the piin- 
cipal character , but that great acto: declared that 
though a fine poem, it would never be an acting 
play Mr Campbell, in his life of Mrs Siddons, 
records this 1emaik, and makes the followmg very 
Miss Bailhe “brought to the 
drama a wonderful union of many precious requ- 
sites for a perfect tragic writer, deep feeling, a 
picturesque imagination, and, except where the- 
ory and system misled hei, a correct taste, that 
made her diction equally remote from the stiffness 
of the Fiench, and the flaccid flatness of the Ger- 
man school, a better stage stvle than any that 
we have heard since the time of Shakspeare, or, 
at least, since that of his immediate disciples 
But to compose a tragedy that shall at once de- 
light the lovers of poetry and the populace 1s a 
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prize im the lottery of fame, which has literally 
been only once drawn during the whole of the last 
century, and that was by the author of Douglas 
If Joanna Baillie had known the stage practically, 
she would never have attached the importance 
which she does to the development of single pas- 
sions in single tragedies , and she would have in- 
vented more stirmng ieidents to justify the pas- 
sion of he: characters, and to give them that an 
of fatality which, though peculiarly predominant 
in the Gieek diama, will also be found to a ceitam 
Instead of 
this, she contrives to make all the passions of hei 


extent, im all successful tiagedies 


main characters proceed fiom the wilful natues of 
the beingsthemselves Their feelings are not pie- 
cipitated by circumstances, lke the stream down 
a dechivity, that leaps fiom rock to 10ck, but for 
waut of incident, they seem often lke water on a 
level, without a propelling impulsc ” [Life of 
Mrs Siddons, vol up 254] The style of her 
diamas, however, 18 regular and vigoious, 
plots, though simpie, exhibit both ongmalty and 
caefulness of construction , 
plays display a deep and thorough knowledge of 
the workings of the human heart ‘The following 
isa portiat of Joanna Bailhe fiom 1 paimting by 
Sin W Newton 
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As an authoress, the leading feature of her ge- 
nius was simple greatness She had no ans, arti- 
fice, or pretension Profound subtlety, a deep 
penetiation ito chaiacte:, and a wonderful fer- 
tility of imvention, mark all her dramas Her 
touches of natural desciiption, the wild legendaiy 
giandeur which at times floats around her, the 
candowm, charity, and womaniiness of her natme, 
aud the strong yct delicate imagery in which she 
her thoughts, with he: sound morahty 
and the simplicity and force of her language, 
impart a pleasing charm to her writings, and dia- 
tinguish them fiom those of all her contempora- 


enshi1ines 


11es ‘ 

Besides het diamas, Miss Baile was the au- 
thoress of various poems and songs, on misc ellan- 
eous subjects, which were collected and published 
mm one volume in 1841 9 These arc, in general, 
remarkable fur then truth and feeling and harmony 
of diction, qualities in which she was surpassed by 
few modern poets Among the best of her poems 
are, one entitled ‘The Kitten,” wluch first ap- 
peared m an early volume of the Edinburgh An- 
nual Register, and the Buthday address to he 
sister, Miss Agnes Bailhe, both of which have been 
often quoted The latter 1s equal, if not m some 
respects supctior, to the fine lines of Cowper, writ- 
ten “On receiving his Mother’s Picture” The 
most popular of her songs are, “The Gowan 
Giittcrs on the Swaid ,” ‘* Welcome Bat and Ow- 
let Gray,” “Good Night, Good Night ,” “It fell 


” 


on a Moning ,” which orginally appeared m the 
collection of Scotch songs called ‘The Harp of 
Ciledoma,’ cdited by John Stinthe:s, and pub- 
lished in Glasgow mn 1821, ‘ Woo'd and Married 
and «’,” and ‘* Hooly and Fairly ” The two latter 
were written for Mr George Thomson’s celebiated 
collection of Scotch melodies, as was also ** When 
white was my o’etlay as foam o’ the linn,” a new 
version of “ Todlm Tame” Her Scotch songs, 
distinguished by their simplicity, than quiet pawky 
humom, and pastoral tenderness, aie known by 
heart by all Scotsmen 

Miss Baillie passed the greater portion of her 
life in retnement, and im her latte: years in strict 
seclusion, at he: villa at Hampstead, where she 
died Febiuary 28, 1851, m he: 89th year, retain- 
ing all hei faculties to the last Her sister, who 
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was also a poetess, and who died April 27, 1861, | Romiero, a tragedy, The Alienated Manor, a co- 


in her 101st yeat, always resided with her 
following lines aie fiom the beginning of an ‘ Ad- 
dress to her Sister Agnes, on her Buthday ’ 


“ Dear Agnes, gleamed with joy and dished with tears, 
O’er us have ghded slmost sixty vears, 
Since we on Bothwell’s bonny bi ues were seen, 
By those whose eyes fong closed in death havc been, 
Two tiny imps, who scurcelv stoopid to gather 
Jho slender harebell on the purple heather, 
No taller than the foxglove’s spiky stem, 
‘Lhat dew of morning studs with silver gem 
Then every butterfly that crossed our vicw 
With joytul shout was greeted as it flew, 
And moth, and ladybird, and bectle bight, 
In sheeny gold, were euch a wondrous sight 
[hen as we paddled barefoot, side by side, 
Among the sunny shallows of the Clydc, 
Minnows or spotted pant, with twinkling ‘in 
Swunmaing in inazy rings the pool within 
A thrill of gladness through ou bosoms sent, 
Seen in the power of early wondcrinent 
Active and ardent, to ny fancy’s eye, 
Thou still ait young, in spite of time gone by 
Though oft of patience bri f and temper keen, 
Well may it ple we mc, in hte’s latter scene, 
To think what now thou rt, and Jong to me hast been’ 


The high literary fame which she acquued by het 
works never succeeded in diawimng her generally 
Into socicty 
the highest degiee, and characterised by the most 


Her hfe was pure and virtuous im 
consummate integrity, kindness, and active bene- 
volence Gentle and unassunung to all, she pos- 
sessed an unchangeable simphaty of manner and 
character, and wlile she counted amongst hei 
fiends most of he: contemporaries celebrated 
for their gemus o1 then virtues, many foreigners, 
from vatous parts of Europe, on their conung to 
England, sought introductions to her 

The senes of plays on the passions consists of 
Count Basil, a tiagedy, portraying love, The 
Tiial, a comedy, De Montfort, a tragedy, de- 
picting hatied, with The Election, a comedy , 
Ethelwald, a tiagedy, Pat TI , 
II —both on ambition, Oira, a tiagedy founded 
on fear, The Dieam, a tiagedy in prose, m three 
acts, The Siege, a comedy in five acts, The Bea- 
con, @ serious musical drama in two acts, the sub- 
ject hope, interspersed with some pleasing songs , 


the same, Pait 


The ! medy, and Henriquez, a tragedy 


Her miscellaneous plays are Ray ner, a tragedy, 
The Country Marriage, a comedy, Constantia 
Paleologns, or the last of the Caesars, a tragedy; 
The Family Legend, a tragedy , The Martyr, a 
diama, The Separation, a tragedy, The Strip- 
ling, a tragedy, in prose, The Phantom, a musi- 
cal drama, Enthusiasm, a comedy , Witchcraft, a 
tragedy m prose, The Homicide, a tragedy in 
prose, with occiwsional passages im verse, The 
Bride, a drama, and ‘The Match, a comedy 
The Separation, 
and Temuqnez, one of het series on the passions, 
wele attempted on the London stage, but without 


None of these are acting pieces 


success 

Her Miseellancous works consist of Metmcal 
Legends, Songs and Pvems on general subjects 
A volume of he: fugitive verses was published in 
1840 Many of the early specimens of her genius 
Under the head of 
Miscellaneous were classed various pieccs divided 


wee collected in this volume 


into Songs, Romantic and other ballads, and poems 
of a tender domestic chuacter Among them 
weie Lord John of the East, Mucolin'’s Wen, Sir 
Maurice, the Moody Seu, and the tragic and ap- 
pulling ballad of the kidat Tree, also, Lines on 
the Dcath of Su Walter Scott The third pottion 
of the volume contained subjects of a devotional 
character, some of these it appears, as she states 
in her preface, were written for “the kuk, at the 
request of an eminent member of the Scotch church, 
at a time when 16 wis in contemplation to compile, 
by authority, a new collection of hymns and sacied 
poctry for the general use of parochial congrega- 
tions” The plan meeting with opposition was, 
however, relinquished 

A complete edition of Miss Buillie’s works was 
published by Messis A Longman and Co, in 
1851, soon after her death In this volume is 
inserted a poem entitled Ahalva Baee, which had 
been previously printed for private cnculation, 
and amongst the fugitive verses are some short 
poems never before published The followmg 1s a 
hst of her productions — 


Senes of Plays, im winch it 1s attempted to delmeate the 
Stronger Passions of the Mind, each Passion being the sub- 
ject of a Tragedy or Comedy ® Tond 1792, 1802, 2 vols. 8vo 
5th edit 1806, 2 vols 8:0 = =Vol m 1812, 8y0 
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Miscellaneous Plays Lond 1804, 8vo 2dedit 1806, 8vo 
The Family Legend a Tragedy 1810, 8vo 
Collection of Poetical Miscellames. London, 1828, 8vo 
Additional Plays on the Passions. London, 1836, 8vo 
Fugitive Verses, Miscellaneous Poems and Songs London, 

18141, 8vo 

Complete edition of Works 





London, 1851, Imp 8vo 


BAILLIE, Lapy Grizer, see Home, Lady 
Giizel 

BAILZIE, or Barrie, WILL1AM, a physician 
of the fifteenth century, studied medicine in Italy 
with so much reputation that he was first made 
rector, and afterwaids professo: of medicine in the 
university of Bologna, about 1484 He adopted 
the Galenic system m preference to the Empnic, 
and wrote ‘Apologia pio Galen Doctiina contia 
Empiricos,’ Lyons, 1550 
ster, he 1eturned to Scotland and died there, but 
the date of his death 1s not recorded In his Scots 
writers, Mackenzie supposes him to be the author 
also of an octavo book, called ‘ De Quantitate Syl- 
labaium Grecarum et de Dialectis,’ published in 
1600 


Accoiding to Demp- 


Bain, a surname derived from the Gaelic word bane, sig- 
nifying white, or of a fur complexion, as Donald Bane, who 
usurped the Scottish throne after the death of ns brother 
Malcolm Canmore The name 1s sometimes spelled Baine, 
as in tho following mstance, and sometimes Bayne, as in 
that of Bayne, Alexandcr, the first professo of Scots Law in 
the university of Kdimburgh, the subjcct of a subsequent 
notice 

BAINE, Jamrs, AM, an eminent minister of 
the Relhef communion, and one of the fathers of 
that church, was the son of the minister of Bon- 
hill, Dumbartonshire, where he was born in the 
year 1710 
cation at the parish school, and afterwards studied 
Hav- 
ing been licensed to preach, he was presented by 
the duke of Montiose to the church of Killeain, 
In 1756 he be- 
came one of the ministers of the Ihgh chiich of 
Paisley, and in the following 3 ear he had the cele- 
brated Dr Witherspoon fo: Tle 
was intimate with many of the most distinguished 
clergymen in the Church of Scotland, and so 
early as 1745 his name is mentioned as having 
heen waimly engaged among his parishioners in 
Kallearn, in promoting a 1cmaikable revival of 1¢- 
ligion in the west of Scotland at that period 
While he remained a minister of the Established 


He received the first part of his edu- 


for the church at the university of Glasgow 


the adjommg paish to Bonhill 


his colleague 
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church, he was a zealous defender of her liberty, 
independence, and legal rights, and a determined 
opponent of what he considered ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny The conduct of the General Assembly in 
1752 in deposing the Rev Thomas Gillespie of 
Carnock, from the office of the ministry, as well 
as gome more recent proceedings, in his estima- 
tion infringed on the cause of religious liberty, and 
had a powerful influence nm mducmg him to resign 
his pastoral charge at Panley To this he was 
also led by the following circumstance The office 
of session clerk of the patish having become va- 
vant, a dispute occuned as to whether the kirk 
session o1 the town council had the right of ap- 
pointment The case came to be litigated in the 
court of session, and was finally decided im favout 
M: Bane took the part of 
the knk session, his colleague of the members of 





of the town conneil 


the town council, which caused a painful misun 
deistanding between them He therefore came to 
the resolution of resigning his charge, which he 
did in a letter to the presbytery of date 10th Feb- 
tuary 1766, and in consequence was cited to ap- 
pear before the General Assembly 29th May of 
that year Having appeared at the bur of the 
Assembly, and been heard at considerable length 
in an elaborate and awble defence, he was declared 
by the venerable court to be no longer a minister 
of the Church of Scotland Immediately afte: his 
deposition Mr Baine pubhshed a pamphiet enti- 
tled ‘Memons of modern Church Reformation, or 
the History of the Geneial Assembly, 1766, with 
a biief account and vindication of the Presbytery 
of Relief’ 
a reverend friend, in which he gave an anuping 


The publication consisted of letters to 


account of the piocedine of the supreme ecclesias 

tical court in his case, and mdulged in some acit 

monious remaiks on the conduct of the leading 
moderates The pamphlet 1s now scarce He had 
in the meantime accepted of a charge under the 
Relief body, then recently formed, and on the 13th 
February 1766, he was inducted by the Rev Mr 
Gillespie, late of Carnock, as the minister of Col- 
lege Street chapel, which was the first church 
opened in Edmbuigh in connection with the Relief 
presbytery Previous to his deposition by the 
Established chuich he 1s said, after his admission 
to South College Street ct apel, to have conducted 
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his new congregation to the neighbow ing church of 
Old Greyfriars, at that time under the pastoral 
care of Dr Erskine, in orde: to paitake of the sa- 
crament of the Lord’s supper 
Mr Bane had always distinguished himself by 
testifying against whatevei he considered to beavio- 
lation of public morality Before he left Paisley he 
pubhshed a sermon picached before the Society for 
the Reformation of Mannets in that town, instituted 
under his auspices, in which he declared, in strong 
terms, against the prevailing vices of the age = In 
1770 he published a sermon, entitled ‘ The Theatre 
Licentious and Perverted,’ which he had preached 
against Foote’s play of ‘The Minor,’ then acted 
at Edinburgh, m which the characters of White- 
field and othe: zealous ministers, and even rcli- 
gion itself, was most unjustly and pirofanely ridi- 
culed = ='To this attack Foote replied in 1771 m 
‘An Apology for the Minor, in a Letter to the 
Rev M In 1777 Mi Bane published a 
volume of sermons, among which is one on the 
subject of the Pastoral Care, delivered im the 
Low chuich of Patsley at th® admission of his 
colleague m June 1757 Mi Bane died January 
17, 1790, in the 80th year of his age Hf had 
manied the only daughter of D1 Michael Potter, 
of Haste: Livelands, Stulingshue, professor of 
divinity in Glasgow university, and son of Michael 
Hhis eld- 


Baine’ 


Potter, one of the marty1s of the Bass 
est son, Captain Michael Bam, died a detenu in 
France 
probationer of the Established church of Scotland, 


His second son, the Rev James Bain, a 
receiving episcopal ordination, was appointed a 

The thud son, 
Licutenant-colonel) William Bain of Easter Live- 


chaplain in one of the colomes 
lands, served abroad duwing the American and 
Contmental wars Tle was succeeded by his eld- 
est son, Edwin Sandys Bun of Easter Lived ids, 
sergenant at law A volume of Mi Baine’s set- 
mons was published nealy fifty ycars after his 
death [fis talents and attainments were of a lngh 
onder, and his voice was so musical that, while 
minister at Kaillearn, he was popularly known by 
the namo of “ the Swan of the West ” 


BAIRD, & suiname of ancient standing im Scotland  Ac- 
cording to Nisbet, (/eraldry, vol 1 p 314,) the fambies of 
this surname have for arms, Gules, a Boar passant, Or as 
relative to the name Tradition statcs that whnle Willam 
the Lion was hunting in one of the south-west counties, he 
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happened to straggle from Ins attendants, and was alarmed 
by the approach of a wild boar, which was slain by one of his 
retinue of the name of Baird, who had hastened to his as- 
sistance. For this signal service the king conferred upon 
Inm large grants of land, and assigned him the above coat 
of arms, with the motto “ Dominus feeit ” 

In the reign of Alexander the Third, Robert, son of Wal- 
deve de Biggar, grantcd a charter to Richard Baird, of Meikle 
and Little Kyp in Lanarkshire [)alrymple’s Colle ctwons, p 
397] Among the names in the Ragman Roll of those who 
swore submission and fualty to King kdward the First of 
England, in 1292, 1296, 1297, &&, are Fergus de Bard, John 
Bard, and Rohirt Bard, supposed to be of the Bairds of Kyp 
and Fvandak, then a considerable family in Lanarkshire 
here 15 a charter of hing Robert the Bruce of the barony of 
Cambusnethan to Robert Bind [/laddington’s Collections | 

Baird of Carnwath, with three or four other barons of that 
name, bung convicted of a conspir icy against King Robert the 
Bruce, m a parhament held at Perth, were forfeited and 
put to death m consequence 

The estate of Cambusnethan went by marriage, in the reign 
of David the Second, to Sir Alexander Stewart, afterward: 
of Darnley and Crookston, who, in 1390, bestowed the lands 
of Cambusnethan on Janet his daughter and her husband, Sir 
[Thomas Somerville of C irnwath, created mn 1427 Lord Soin. 
erville 

From the Bands of O:dimhivas in B inffshiro, descendants 
of the family of Cambusnethan, came the Bards of Auch- 
medden in Aberdeenshire, who were long the principal family 
of the nan, and for several generations shoriffs of that 
county 

George Baird of Auchmedden, who wis alive in 1568, mar- 
rid lizabeth, daughter of Alcaindcr Keith of Lroup, bro 
ther of the earl marschal His son and successor, also named 
George, married in 1070, Tilias, daughter and heir of W alter 
Baird of Ordinhivas ind hid a numerous progeny Thc eld- 
est son, Gcorge Baird of Auchmedden, was ancestor of the 
Buirds of thit place, now repicsentcd by Fi aser of Pindrach 
[ Burke ¢ Landed Gentry } 

The fourth son, James Baird, idvocate, and one of the com- 
niuss nies of Edinburgh m the timc of Ch ules the First, was 
the founder of the houses of Newbyth and Saughtonhall He 
marricd Bath, a daughter of Dempster of Pithvcr, by whom 
he had two sons, John and Robert John the eldest wus 
admittcd advocate m June 1647 = At the Restoration he was 
eeated a kmght baronet, and made a lord of sussion, under 
the title of Tord Newbyth He died at F dmburgh, 27th 
April 1698, in the 78th year of Jus age He collected the 
decisions of the comt from November 1664 to February 
1667, and practiques from the former year to 1681, with an 
Appendix to 1690, the manuscripts of which are preserved in 
the Advocates’ Tibrary = | Haig and Brunton’s Senators of the 
Collige of Justice] He marned Margaret, daughter of Wil- 
ham Hay of Linplum, thc second son of James lord Yester, 
and brother of John, first carl of Tweeddale By her he had 
Sir Wilham Baird of Newbyth, created a baronet of Nova 
Scotia m 1695 he latter was twice married, first to Helen, 
dwaghtcr of Sir Jolin Gumour of Crugmillar, president of the 
court of session, and secondly to Margaret, daughter of Lord 
Sindar Ths son, by lus first. wite, Sir John Baird the 
second baronet, married Janct, daughter of the Hon Sir 
David Dalrymple, advocate, giandfather of the oclebrated 
Lord Hailes Suir John died in 1746, without issue, when the 
baronetoy became extinct, but the estate was entailed on his 
second cousin, William Baird, the father of the celebrated 
Sir David Baird 
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The younger son of James Baird, advocate, viz Sir Robert 
Bard, Kmght, of Sauchtonball in Mid Lothian, had, with 
other issue, James, his successor, created in February 1696, 
a baronet of Nova Scotia, and Wilham Baird, a merchant 
and a baile in Edinburgh The latter was the father of 
Wilham Baird, who succeeded his second cousin Sir John 
Baird 1n the estate of Newbyth He married Abia, fourth 
daughter of Johnston ot Hiltown, m Berwickshire, by whom 
he had six sons and eight daughters The gallant Sir David 
Baird was the fifth son 

The estate of Auchmedden was purchased by the third earl of 
Aberdeen from the Bairds, on which, according to a loca) tradi- 
tion, a pair of eagles which had regularly nestled and brought 
forth thar young in the neighbouring rocks of Pennan, dib- 
appeared, in fulfilment of an ancient prophecy by Thomas 
the Rhymer, that there should be an eagle in the crags while 
there was a Baird in Auchmedden It 18 stated that when 
Tord Haddo, eldest son of the earl, marned Christian, 
youngest daughter of Wilham Baird, Esq of Newbvth, and 
sister of General Sir David Buird, the eagles returtied to the 
rocks, and remained until the estate passcd into the hands of 
the Hon William Gordon, when they again fled 

The baronetcy confeied, in 1809, on General Sir David 
Baird (see p 195) was inherited in 1829 by Ins nephew, 
Sir David, the remainder being, in default of issue of his 
own, to the issue male of lis eldest brother Robert The 
second baronet died in 1852, when lis son, Sir David, be- 
came third baronet 


BAIRD, Srr Davin, Bait, KCB, a distin- 
guished British commande, descended, as above 
explained, from a junior bianch of the Bands of 
Auchmedden, in Abe:deenshue, was the fifth but 
second surviving son of William Band, esq , hen 
by settlement of his second cousin, Sir John Band 
of Newbyth, Bait , and was boin at Edinburgh on 
6th Decembet, 1757 
he was born at Newbyth, but this is a mistake 
The house in which he fitst saw the light, and 


His biogiapher Hook says 


where he was brought up, 1s situated m a court at 
the foot of Blan’s close, Castlehill, Edinbu gh, at 
one time possessed by the ducal family of Goidon, 
and latterly by the Newbyth family, by whom it 
was held for several generations [Halson’s Afe- 
morals of Edinburgh, vol 1 p 139] His father 
died when he was only eight years old, and he early 
evinced an inclination for a military life He entered 
the army December 16, 1772, as an ensign in the 
second foot He was then placcd at Locie’s aca- 
demy at Chelsea, where he 1emained some months, 
actively improving himself in the knowledge of 
military tactics At Mr Locie’s academy, as now 
at the military college, Sandhurst, the pupils weie 
subjected to all the routine of military se1vice 

One evening when young Band was on duty as 
sentry, one of hig comvanions, considerably hy se- 
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mor, wished to get out, in order to fulfil some en- 
gagement he had made in London, and tied to 
persuade Baird to permit him to pass ‘‘ No,” 
said the gallant boy, ‘‘ that I cannot do, but if you 
please you may knock me down, and walk out 
over mv body ” He jomed his regiment at Gib- 
altar in Apul 1773 = One evening when he was 
on guard, having dined with some of his brother 
officers, they 1esolved to detuin him with them, 
and locked the door of the 100m to prevent his 
visiting hfs sentiies at the usual time Baud 
found remonstrances in vain, but determined to 
let nothing interfere with duty, he sprang to the 
window, which overhung the 1ampart, and with 
an agility and dexterity for which he was always 
remarkable, thiew himself out, escaped unhurt, 
and was at his post at the very mimute appointed 
[ Hook's Life of General Sir David Baud, vol 1 p 
2, Note | He returned with his regiment to Bu- 
tain m 1776 

Loid Macleod, eldest son of the earl of Ciom- 
arty, having been, with lus father, engaged in the 
1ebellion of 1745, spent several years in exilo on 
the continent , and obtained the rank of leutenant- 
general in the Swedish army = Uiltimately, on ac- 
count of lis yonth at the time of joming the Pre- 
tender, he received an unconditional pardon for 
his share in the rchellion, and retrining to Eng 
land in the year 1777, he was presented to George 
the Thnd, who 1¢ceived him very graciously At 
the suggestion of Colonel Dufl of Muirtown, who 
had served in Keith's Highlandeis, and encowaged 
by the favourable 1eception he had met with in the 
noth, he offered his services to raise a regiment 
The offe1 was accepted, and although without pro- 
perty or political influence, so gieat was the magic 
of his name among his clansmen that eight hun- 
died and forty Highlanders were ma very short 
time 1aised and marched to Elgin In addition to 
these, two hundied and thirty-six lowlanders were 
raised by the Hon John Lindsay, son of the earl of 
Balcanies, David Band, the subject of this memonr, 
James Fowlis, and other officers, besides thuty-four 
English and Tnish, enlisted in Glasgow, making in 
all eleven hundred men The co1ps was embodied 
at Elgin, and inspected there by General Skene in 
Apiil seventeen hundied and seventy -eight, in 
which yeai Band obtained a lientenancy, and wm 
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September of the same year he became captain of 
the grenadiers in the 73d regiment, then raised by 
Lord Macleod With this corps, which he joined 
at Elgin, he embarked for Madras, where he ar- 
rived m January 1780, and immediately entered 
upon active service This young and untried re- 
giment had scarcely ariived in Badia, when Hyder 
Ah, foremy lus way through the Gauts, at the head 
of 100,000 men, burst lke a mountain torrent into 
the Cuinatic He had mterposed his vast army 
between that of the British, commanded by Sir 
Hector Monro, and a smaller force under the com- 
mand of Colonel Bailhe, which were endeavouring 
to form a junction The latter having, though 
victorious, sustained a scrious loss In an engage- 
ment with Hyde: Ali’s troops, sent to the com- 
mande: ‘an account of his difficult position, stating 
that, fiom the loss he had sustained, and his total 
want of provisions, he was equally unable to ad- 
vance or 1emain in his then situation With the 
advice of a council of war, Sir Hector judged the 
only course was to endervour to ad Colonel Bail- 
lie, with such a reinforcement as would enable him 
to push forward in defiance of the enemy The 
detachment selected for this enterprise consisted 
of about 1,000 men under Colonel Fletcher, and 
its main force was Composed of the grenadier and 
infantry compamies of Lord Macleod’s regiment, 
commanded by Captain Band Hyder Ali having 
gained intelligence of this movement, sent a stiong 
body to cut them off on then way, but, by adopt- 
ing a long cicuitous route, and marching by night, 
they at length safely effected a yunction with Col- 
onel Bailhe With the most consummate skill, 
however, Hyder, determining that they should neve1 
return, prepared an ambuscade into which, early 
on the momming of the 10th of September, they un- 
waitly advanced The enemy, with admnable 
coolness and self-command, reserved then fue till 
the unhappy British weic m the very midst of 
them The amy under the command of Colonels 
Baillie and Fletcher, and Captain Baird, marched 
incolumn Ona sudden, whilst in a narrow de- 
file, a battery of twelve guns opened upon them, 
and, loaded with grape-shot, poured in upon their 
nght flank The Biitish faced about, another 
battery opened immediately upon their rear They 
had no choice therefore but to advance, other bat- 
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teries met them here likewise, and in less than half 
an hour fifty-seven pieces of cannon, brought to 
bear on them at all poimts, penetrated into’ every 
part of the British line By seven o'clock in the 
morning, the enemy poured down upon them in 
thousands Captam Baird and his gienadiers 
fought with the greatest heroism Surrounded 
and attacked on all sides, by 25,000 cavalry, by 
thirty regiments of Sepoy infantry, besides Hyder’s 
European corps, and a numerous artillery playmg 
upon them from all quarters, within giape-shot 
distance, yet did this gallant column stand firm 
and undaunted, alternately facing then enemies 
on every side of attack The Fiench officers mn 
Hyder’s camp beheld with astonishment the Brit- 
ish gienadiers, under Captain Baird’s command, 
peiforming then evolutions in the midst of all the 
tumult and extieme peril, with as much precision 

coolness, and steadiness, as if upon a parade 
mound The httle army, so unexpectedly assail- 
ed, had only ten pieces of cannon, but these made 
such havoc amongst the enemy, that after a doubt- 
ful contest of three hours, fiom 81x in the morning 
till mime, victory began to declare for the British 

The flower of the Mysore cavalry, after many 
bloody repulses, were at length entnely defeated, 
with great slaughter, and the mght wing, com 

posed of Hyder’s best forces, was thrown into dis- 
older Hyder himself was about to give oideis 
for retreat, and the French officer who dnected 
the artillery began to draw it off, when an unfore- 
secn and unavoidable misfortune occurred, which 
totally changed the fortune of the day By some 
unhappy accident the tumbrils which contamed 
the ammunition suddenly blew up in the centre of 
the British Imes One whole face of their column 
was thus entiecly laid open, and then artillery 
overturned and destroyed The destiuction of 
men was great, but the total loss of their ammunt- 
tion was still more fatal to the survivors Tippoo 
Saib, the son of Hyder, instantly seized the mo 

ment of advantage, and without waiting for orders, 
fell with the utmost rapidity, at the head of the 
Mogul and Carnatic horse, into the broken squaie, 
which had not had time to recover its form and 
older This attack by the enemy’s cavalry being 
immediately seconded by the French corps, and 
by the first line of infantry, deterxmimed at once 
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the fate of om unfortunate amy After succes- | under Mumo, he was obliged to surrender to the 


sive prodigies of valom, the biave Sepoys were 
almost to a man cut to preces Colonels Baillie 
and Fletche:, as»isted by Captain Baud, made one 
more despeiate effort They ralhed the Emo- 
peans, and, unde: the fire of the whole immense 
artillery of the enemy, gained a little eminence, 
and formed themselves imto a new squae In 
this form did this intrepid band, though totally 
without ammunition, the officers fighting only 
with their swords and the soldiers with their bay- 
onets, 1esist and 1epulse the my1iads of the enemy 
in thnteen different attacks, until at length, inca- 
pable of withstanding the successive to1cnts of 
fiesh troops which wete continually powimg upon 
them, they weie fanly bone down and trampled 
upon, many of them still continuing to fight unde 
To 
save the lives of the few brave men who suivived, 
Colonel Bailhe kad displayed his handkerchief on 


the very legs of the hoses and clephants 


his swoid, as a flag of truce, quartel was pio- 
mised, but no sooner had the tioops laid down 
then aims than they wee attacked with savage 
fury by the enemy By the humane interference, 
however, of the French officers im Hyde's ser- 
vice, many hives weie saved 

The loss of the British im this engagement, call- 
ed the battle of Perunbancum, amounted to about 
four thousand Sepovs, and bout six hundred Iu- 
ropeans Colonel Fletcher was slain on the field 
Colonel Bailhe, severely wounded, ind s¢veru 
othe: offcers, with two hundicd Europeans, were 
made prisoners When brought into the picsence 
of Hyde1, he, with true Asiatic barbarism, recived 
them with the most insolent triumph The Bui- 
tish officers, with a spirit woithy of thei country, 
1etorted with an indignant coolness and contempt 
“Your gon will inform you,” said Colonel Bailhe, 
‘that you owe the victory to ow disaster, rather 
than to our defeat ” Hyder angiily ordered them 
fiom his presence, and commanded them instantly 
to prison Captain Band had received two sabie- 
wounds on his head, a ball in his thigh, and a 
pike-wound in his am = =- He lay a long time on the 
field of battle, nalowly escaping death fiom 
some of the more ferocious of the Mysore cavalry, 
who traversed the field speatig the wounded, 


and at last being unable to reach the force 


enemy 

The result of this battle was the immediate re- 
tieat of the mam army unde: Sn Hector Manio 
to Madias Colonel Bulhe, Captam Baird, and 
five other British ofhcers, weie marched to one 
of Hyder’s newest forts, and afterwards remov- 
ed to Seringapatam, where they were joined by 
others of then captive counts men, and subjected tc 
a most horible and protracted imprisonment — It 
was Commonly believed in Scotland that Captain 
Band was chained by the leg to another man, and 
Su Walter Scott, wiitmg in May 1821 to his son, 
then a cornet of diagoons, with his regiment in 
heland, when Sir David was commander of the 
forces there, says, “I iemember a story that 
when 1repoit came to Europe that Tippoo’s pris- 
oneis (of whom Band was onc) were chained to- 
gether two and two, his mother said, ‘God pity 
She 
knew him to be active, spiited ind darmg, and 
piobably thought that he would mike some des- 
perate cffuit to escape 


the poor lad that’s chamed to our Dave 1?” 


But it was not the case 
On the 10th of 
May all the prisoners had bcen put m nons ex- 


tht he was chamed to anothes 


cept Captan Bind, this indignity he was not 
subjected to till the 10th of November following 
‘*When they were abont,” says his biographer, 
“to put the nons on Captam Band, who was 
completely disabled mn jus right leg, mm whiach the 
wound was still open, and whence the ball hid 
just then been extracted, his fricnd Captain La- 
cas, Who spoke the language perfectly, sprang for- 
ward, and 1epresented in very strong terms to the 
Mya the barbarity of fettermg him while m such 
a dreadful state, and assured hin that death would 
be the mevitable termination of Captain Baird's 
sufferings if the tention were persisted in = The 
Myar rephed that the Cneat had sent as many 
pairs of nons w there were prisoners, and they 
must be put on Captam Lucas then offered to 
weal two sets himself, im ordar to save hrs friend 
This noble act of generosity moved the compassion 
even of the Mya, who said he would send to the 
Kellidai, (commande: of the fort,) to open the 
buok of fate We did so, and when the messenger 
retained, he said the book bad been opened, and 


Captain Baid’s fate was good, and the irons were 
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in consequence not put on at that time Could 
they really have looked into the volume of futu- 
rity, Baird would undoubtcdly have been the last 
man to be spaced” [Lefe of Sir Davd Bard, 
vol 1 p 44] Each pair of ons was nine pounds 
weight Captain Lucas died in prison Captam 
Band was preserved by Providence to revenge 
the sufferings which he and his fellow-prisoneis 
endured by the glouions conquest of Sermgapatam 
on the 4th of May, 1799 

He acmamed a prison for thee years and a 
half 
n gold fanam, value about sixpence, a-day each, 
10 support themselves in prison, a pittance which 
could only purchase them the poorest necessaries, 
and Captain Baud, on recovenng fiom a severe 
ttack of dysentery, suffered so much from hunger 
that he was often tempted to snatch his neighbour’s 


He and his compamons were only allowed 


shae, and ate with gieediness whatever happen- 
ed to be left 
Minch 1784 he and the surviving prisoners were 
released, ang mn July he yomed his 1egment at 
Madias In 1785 the number of theregiment was 
changed to the 71st It was also called the Glas- 
gow Highlind light infintry, fiom the saccess with 


On the cessation of hostilitics, in 


which the 1eqamiting had been camied on im that 
city So destructive had been the carnage in this 
regunent m the short tune it had been m India, 
that at was said Captun Band and one seigeant 
were the only two mdividuals belonging to the 
ouginal 73d) In 1787 he 1emoved with his 1egi- 
mentto Bombay On the 5th of Jime of that yeu 
he became mayor of the 71ist, and in October he 
returned home on leave of absence In December 
1790 he obtamed the heutenant colunelcy of his 
regiment, the 71st, and in 1791, on his retuin to 
India, he yomed the anny under Marquis Coin- 
wallis 

As commande: of a brigade of Sepoys, Colonel 
jad was present at the attach of a number of 
Dioogs, 01 hill forts, and at the siege of Seringa- 
patanm m February 1792, and likewise at the 
storming of Typpoo Sultaun’s lines and camps on 
the wland of Senmgapatam In 1798 he com- 
wanded a biigade of Euopeans, and was present 
at the reduction of Pondicherry He was afte- 
wads appointed to the command at Tanjoe On 
the diafting of the 71st into othe: regimcnts, m 
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Octobe: 1797 he embarked at Madras for Europe 
In Decembei, when he arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope, he was appomted brigadier-general, 
and placed on that staff, in command of a brigade 
On June 18, 1798, he was appointed major-gen- 
eral, and returned to the staff in India In Jann- 
ary 1799 he arived at Madias, in command of 
two regiments of foot, together with the dratts of 
the 28th dragoons, and on the 1st of February 
joined the army at Velore, where he was appoint- 
ed to the command of the first Eaiopean brigade 
Ou the 4th of May of that memorable year 
Genual Bard commanded the storming party at 





the assault of Sermgipatam One o'clock was 
fixed upon foi the assault, it being known that the 
natives usually sought shelte: and 1epose fiom the 
heat of the sun at that how When the piccise 
moment wiived, Band ascended the parapet of the 
tienclics m full view of both armies, ‘a military 
figme,” observes Colonel Wilks, ‘ suited to such 
and, diawing his swoid, and gal 
lintly waving it, shouted out, ‘* Now, my brave 
fellows, follow me, and prove yourselves worthy 
ofthe name of British soldiers!” TIis personal ap- 
pearance added gicatly to the chivalrous bearing 
Ths figure was tall and symme- 


ab oecasion ,” 


of his manne 
trical, his countenance cheeiful) and animated 
On his open manly brow were legibly displayed 
the indicitions of that lofty courage, that firmness 
of purpose, and that vigour of mtellect which so 
conspicuously marked his whole carcer Within 
seven minutes the Buitish flag floated fiom the 
outer bastion of the fortress, and before mght 
Seiingapatam was in possession of the besiegers 
General Band, who was undoubtedly entitled to 
the governoiship of the town which he had thus 
taken, fixed his head-quaiters at the palace of 
Tippoo, who was among the slain He was next 
day abruptly commanded to dcliver up the keys of 
the town to Colonel Wellesley, who as it hap- 
pened, had no active share mm the capture, but who 
was appointed to the command by his brother, the 
“And thus,” said Band, ‘ be- 
fore the sweat was diy on iny brow, I was super- 
seded by an imfetio1 office: ,” that “inferior offi- 
cer” being afterwards the duke of Wellington ! 

In consequence of his signal success on this oc- 
casion, he was presented by the army, though 
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General Harris, the commander-in-chief, with the 
state sword of Tippoo Sultaun The field officers 
under his immediate command at the assault pre- 
sented him at the same time with a dress sword 
In 1800 he was removed to the Bengal staff 

In 1801 General Band was appoimted to the 
command of an expedition intended to act agaist 
Batavia, but which was afte: wands sent to Egypt 
In 1802 he retuined in command of the Egy ptian 
Indian army overland to India In September ot 
that yea: he was removed to the Madras staff, and 
commanded a large division of the army forming 
against the Mahiattas Ile was afterwaids em- 
ployed in the Mysore countiv 
of the great reduction of his division of the army, 


by the diafts nfade from it by General Sir Arthm 


In consequence 


Wellesley, who was employed m the same se1- 
vice, Geneial Baud iesigned ns command and 


wear the Turkish order of the crescent = In June 
1804 he was knighted by patent, 
and, on the 18th of August tvilow- 
ing, became a military companion 
of the Bath 

On 30th October 1805 he was pro- 
moted to the 1ank of leutenant- 
general, and commanded an expedi- 
tion against the Cape of Good Hope 
Aniving there Jantary 5, 1806, le 
attacked and beat the Dutch army 
on the 8th, and on the 18th 1eceied 
He 
remained im the government of the 


the sunrende: of the colony 


Cape till January 1807, when he 
was recalled, and anivcd in Britam 
On the 19th 
July he was tiansfeired fiom the col- 
onelcy of the 54th to that of the 
24th, and placed on the foreign stafl 
unde: General Loid Catheat At 
the siege of Copenhagen, where he 


in March of that yeat 
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commanded a division, he was shlight- 
He was afterwards 
employed for a short time in Heland, / 
with the command of the ‘ dill 
canp” there, and was swoin m 4 


ly wounded 


member of the Trish privy council 
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Having been ordered to the Peninsula, in the 
beginning of Novembe: 1808 he anuved at Co- 
runna, m command of about 10,000 men, and 
formed a junction with the army unde: General 
Sir John Move’ In the battle of Corunna, Janu- 
ary 16, 1809, he commanded the fist division of 
the amy, and lovt Ins left am = = On the death of 
Si John Moore, he succeeded to the chief com- 
mand, and on communicating the intelligence of 
the victors to government, he received for the 
fourth time the thanks of parhamcnt, the previous 
occasions being, for the operations of the army in 
India in 1799, for those of Egypt im 1801, and tor 
the Damsh expedition 


~~ 





On this orcasion also he 
received the 1ed aiband, on bemg appointed a 
On the 1&th of 
Apu he was created*a baronet by patent, and i¢- 


knight giand cio03s of the Bath 


' ceived a grant of the most honowable armoanial 
sailed for Biitain with his staff, March 1803 In | 
Decembe: he obtamed the royal permission to | 


beanmgs, having relation to his military thansac- 


tions The following is a portrut of Si David 


fiom a punting by Sn Henry Rachurn 
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On Sn David's return to Edinburgh after the 
Spanish campaign, he called upon the then pos- 
sessor of the mansion on the Castlehill where he 
was born, and requested to be allowed to see the 
house in which he had passed his infancy, and the 
garden behind, where he said he had spent many 
happy days in boyish amusements 
readily conceded, and after viewing the house, he 
was conducted to the garden, where he saw the 
children of the tenant of the house engaged in the 
vely same species of mischevous sport which he 


This was 


declared had often been his own, namely, thiow- 
ing stones and kal castocks down the chimneys 
of the houses in the Giassmaiket below = [Cham- 
bers’ Traditions of Edinburgh, vol 1 p 155 ] 

Sr David mand, 4th August 1810, Miss 
Campbell Preston of Ferntgwer and Lochlance, 
Porthshne, mece of Sn Robert Preston, of Valley - 
field, Baronet In 1814 he was promoted to the 
rank of general 
mandet of the forces nm Iheland, and sworn of his 


In 1820 he was appoimted com- 


niyesty’s privy council there, and im 1828 he be- 
came governor of Foit-George in Scotland = He 
died at an advanced age, August 18, 1829, at his 
seat of Ferntower im Peithshne, where he passed 
the latte: years of Ins life, and leaving no issue, was 
succeeded in the baronetcy by his nephew, Capt un 
Band His widow survived till 28th Miy 1847 
A monument erected by her on Tom-a-Chastel, a 
most romantic hill on her estate, to the memory of 
her gallant husband, 15 in the form of an obclish, 
of Aberdeen gianite, cighty-two feet fom inches 
in height, and an exact fac simile of Cleopatia’s 
needle, most tittmg model fo: the monument 
of the gallant soldier who was the first with a 
Emopean army to ascend the Red Sea, cioss the 
deseit, descend the Nile, and displav the united 
standaids of Buitam and Brama on the shores of 
Alexandiia [New Stat ice vol x p 741] 

Sn David Band was deseivedly popula with 
the army Although a strict disciplinanan, he 
had the power to an extreme degice of winning 
the attachment and respect of the men under his 
command 
more, who served with him in Egy pt, ‘“‘ something 
about him which gave at once complete confidence 
in him his countenance bespoke a mind spotless 
from guile o1 subterfuge You felt that truth 


“There was,” says General Middle- 


a 
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beamed in all his features—.it was impossible to 
doubt him—jou might implicitly place your life, 
and honour, and happiness, on his bare word 
He could not deceive , and as he was firm and 1n- 
flexible upon every point of discipline and duty, 
so was he incapable of injurmg a human being 
With the courage of a hero, his heart was as kind 
and gentle as a woman’s” [lis powei over his 
soldiers, even under the most tiying circumstan- 
ces, was strikingly exemplified at Wallajahbad in 
1797, when the order came foi breaking up the 
71st 1egiment, which he had so long commanded, 
and drafting the men fit for service into other regi- 
ments The ode: was 1ead to the men by the 
adjutant, Sir David being too much affected to 
1ead it himself ‘The effect produced by it,” 
says his biogiapher, “was beyond descuption 
It seems as if a sudden dismay had seized the 
It was a moment of tial in 
which there was something awful, but Band, who 


whole 1egiment 


knew his duty, and who always did it, addressed 
the men thus ‘My poor fellows—not a woid— 
And then, to conceal 
emotions of which even he need not have been 
ashamed, he turned round, and ordeied the band 
to strike up the popular Scottish an, the chorus of 


which 1s in these wo1ds— 


the ordet inust be obeyed ’ 


The king commands, and we'll obey, 


Over the bills ind far away ” 


He 1s said himself to have been passionately fond 
of the native aus of his countiy He fie- 
quently spoke, with the most affectionate delight, 
of the way m which lis mother used to sing them, 
and he had them similarly arranged for the band 
of his regiment The Life of Su David Band by 
Theodore Hook was published at London in 1832 
in two volumes 

BAIRD, Gnorar TWussanp, the very rev, 
DD, pruncpal of the univcsity of Edmburgh, 
the author and unweanied piomote: of the scheme 
fo. the education of the Highlanders, was born in 
1761, in the paush of Boriowstounness, where his 
fither, a considerable proprietot in the county of 
Stuling, rented a faim fiom the duke of Hamil- 
ton He received the 1udiments of lus education, 
first, at the parish school of Borrowstounness, and 
subsequently, upon lus father acquimmg and re- 
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moving to the property of Manuel, m West-I.o- 
thian, at the grammar schoob of Linlithgow In 
1778 he enteied as a student at the university of 
Edinburgh , and while there, acquired the special 
notice of Principal Robeitson, Professor Dalzel, 
and others of the professois, for his diligence and 
proficiency At college he and the late Piofessm 
Finlayson, and Josiah Walker, who were fellow- 


students with him, associated for the prosecution 
of studies beyond what was 1:equied by the col- 
lege courses, by which he was enabled to make 
himself master of most of the European languages 
These three young men, if 1s stated m the sketch 
of Band’s life im Kay’s Edinburgh Portiaits, are 
said to have entered mto an agieemcnt to promote 
the advancement of one another m life to the ut- 
most of then powa, id though, it 1s added, 
there was a degree of singulaiity in the comp ict, 
and perhaps no real incicase fiom it in the dispo- 
aition to serve cach other, it 1s certaim that mdi- 
vidually all the three parties mentioned could 
asciibe important advantages to the good offices 
of one or othe: in that association, one much to 
be commended and imitated = The revcrse of such 
conduct, from unworthy foclings of envy and jea- 
lousy, 15 too often exhibited in after-life by those 
who had once been schoolfellows and close com 
pamions in their youth In 1784 he was 1ecom- 
mended by Professor Dalzel as tutor to the fam- 
iy of Colonel Blan of Blan In 1786 he was 
licensed by the presbytery of Linlithgow, and in 
the following year he was ondamed to the parish of 
Dunkeld, to which charge he had been picsented 
by the duke of \thol through the imfluence of lis 
friend, Mi Finlivson At Dunkeld he 1emained 
for several years, living as an inmate of the duke’s 
family, and superintending the education of his 
giace’s three sons, the last survivor of whom was 
the late Lord Glenlyon In 1789 o 1790 he was 
presented to Lady Yester’s chinch, Edimbuigh, 
but at the request of the duke and duchcss of 
Athol, he dechned it In 1792 he was tirans- 
ferred to the New Gueyfiiais church, Edinbui gh , 
and at the same time was elected professor of 
In 


Robertson, he was, 


oriental lingnages in the university there 
1798, on the death of D1 
when not more than thnuty-thice years of age, 
appeu.ted the principal of the univeisity 
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As puncipal he was once called upon to exer- 
cise college discipline m the case of three of the stu- 
dents who afterwards attained to great distinction, 
which has rendered this instance of the maintenance 
of academic authority memorsble in the annals of 
the university A chillenge having been sent to 
one of the professois, the parties implicated im this 


See ae me 


misdemeanor, namely, Lord Henry Petty (after 
wards the marquis of Lansdowne), the late Fran- 
as Homer, Esq, MP, and Mi (now Lord) 
Brougham, were summoned bcfore the Senatns 
Academicus The only one who appeared was 
Biougham, and the rebuke of the prme:pal was at 
once so adiufinistered and so received, that a friend- 
ship ensued between them, which wis continued 
long after the forme: had enteicd upon public life 
In 1799 Principal Baird was translited to the 
New Noith church, and in 1801, on the death 
of Di Blair, he was removed to the Nigh church, 
where he continued to ofhcate till his death 
We manied the eldest daughta of Thomas El- 
da, Esq of Foineth Lord Provost of Edin- 
bigh His later years, until prevented by the 
infirmities of age, were principally oceupied in 
promoting his tinly benevolent and philanthio- 
pie plin, for cxtending a rdigions education 
among the poorer classes of Ins fillow country- 
men in the Tlighlinds md Ishuids of Scotland 
At the meeting of the Gener il Assembly of the 
Chuich of Scotland in Miy 1824 he brought for- 
wad his motion for mareasing the means of edu- 
eation throughout Scotland, but purticulaly im the 
The 


Assembly of 1825 gave its sanction to the scheme 
£ 


Highlands and Tslands, and in large towns 


proposed, which maimly owed ifs success to the 
talents, labom, mdustiyv, pcrsonal influcnee, and 
pious enthusiasm of the onginater of the plan, 
who lived to see a provision secincd, by his exer - 
tions, for the Chistian edacation of many thousand 
Ghildicn of the poor Such was his zeal to for- 
waid the educational mterests, and to improve the 
moral condition of his Gachc countrymen, that, m 
the autumn of 1827, im the 67th yeir of his age, 
he visited the Highlands of Aigyleshue, the west- 
ein parts of Inverness and Ross, and the Western 
Islands traversing the whole country fiom Lewis 
to Kintyre The following year he visited for the 
same puiposes, the Noth Highlands, and the 
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Islands of Orkney and Shetland  Thiough lis 
means also, the late Di Andiew Bell of Madras 
hequeathed £5,000 to the scheme for cducation in 
the Highlands In 1832 the thanks of the Gen- 
eral Assembly were conveyed to him by Di Chal- 


dente —emeecetten 


mers, the moderata, in the following terms — 
* The benefits you have conferred on the cause of 
education in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land will ever associate your name with the whole 
of that immense rcgion, and hand down you me- 
mory to distant ages as the moral benefactor of 
I fiel confident that I 
do not outitn the sympathy of a smglc mdividual 


many thousand families 


mow chuaich, when, in its name, I offer you, as 
the head of a noble and national enterprise, the 
mecd of our muted thanks, for the vigow, and ac- 
tivity, and the enthustasin wharewith, at an ad- 
vanced period of life, you have addressed yourself 
to this great undcitaking, and may now be said to 
have fully and firmly established it By his be 
nevolent exertions the worthy prmapal is said to 
have contitbuted much to the freemg the minds 
of the Highlinders from the superstitions which 
they were so fond of Chertshing, and particularly 


to the expulsion of the famies from the Highland 


A portrait of Principal Bind ts subjomed 
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Di Band died on the 14th January 1840, at his 
residence of Manued near Linhthgow, in the 79th 
He was, when a young man, a 
correspondent of the poet Burns, and his name 
appeais among the lst of snbsciibers to the first 








year of his age 


or Kilmarnock edition of bis poems —Odituaries 
of the time 


BAtcANQUALL, & surnaine derived onginally fiom the 
lands of that name in the parish of Strathnuglo, Fife In 
Sibbald’s List of the Hentors of that county (1710) occurs 
the name of Balcanquhall of that Nk [Hist of Fife, 4p- 
pendix, No 2) the estate of Balcanquill afterwards be- 
longed to the Hopes of Pinkie 

Onc of the first presbytenan mimisters of Edinburgh was 
the Rev Walter Baleanquall, the son of Balcanquhall of 
that ik Mr James Methalle, m his Diary, mentions him 
under datc 1574 as “ane honest, vpright harted young 
man, lathe cr taut to that minostene of Kdinbruche ” [A/ed- 
nille’s Inary, p 41) Wath his colleague Mr James Law- 
Mi Robot Pont, Mi Andrew Melville, ind others, he 
took an active part agunst the scheme of King James for 
1e-est cbhishing the bishops On the assembly of the estates 
for that purpose in 1584, the king sent a message to the 
tnagistrates of Idinbiagh te save and mprison any of the 
misters who should venture to spe tk ag unst the proceedmps 
of the pulhonent Mr Walter Bilcinguhall, however, as 
well wMi Tawson, not only preichcd yainst these procecd- 
ings from the pulpit, but the former, with Ma Robert Pont 
and otha, appeared at the Cross, on the heralds procecding 
to prochum the acts poscdin puhament affecting the church, 
and publicly protested and took instruments in the mune of the 
Kirk of Scotlind against than — For this, he ind Mh Lawson 
wee compaled to retire to Ingland, [Zé:d p  119,] where 
the lattaa dud the same veur His will contained some 
onions bequests amoug othars the following to his collcague 
* Ttem, Te wall that my loving brotha Mr Janes Comiehacll, 
gall bow «rose noble instanthe, and deliver it to my dccre 
nother ind loving tuend, Ma Walter Bale inquiall, who hath 
heene so carefull of me at all times, and cheefehe ino tine of 
this my present sicknesse, to remainc with him as a perpetual 
toh and remembrance of my speadl love and thankfull 
heart townds him’ | Calderwood « Hut vol wv pp 206] 
in the following vou Mr Baleinquhall returned to his chuge, 
md on Sunday, the 2d of January 1556 he yre whed before 
the hing “an the grout kuk of Fdinbtugh,” when lus im ayesty, 
“after sermoun, booked Mr Waltar publicthe from his 
state im the loaft md said he would prove there sould be 
Inshops and spiritual magiste its cnducd with authoritic over 
the manistue, and that he (Bac nguh al) did not Ins dutie 
to condamn that which he had donc in puhlament ” [bed 
491] fn December 1596 he was agun obliged to thee to 
Pnilind, but subsequently returned After bemg one of the 
mnunisters of Fdinburgh for forty-three years, he died im 
16016 Of ns son well known as one of the executors of his 
telative George Heriot, t notice follows 

The stamane of Baulc uquhall scems to have been m course 
# time changed into Balhnyall, as more euphonious 


son 
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copahan divine of the seventeenth century, the 
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zon of the Res Walte: Balcanqual, mentioned 
above, born in Edinbiugh about 1586 9 Althongh 
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tus father was a Piesbyterian, he himself, probably 
convinced by the aiguments of King James im fa- 
vour of bishops, preferred taking orders im the 
Church of England [He commenced hs studies 
at the university of Edinbuigh, where, in 1609, he 
took his degiee of MA He aftciwaids entered 
at Pembroke ITall, Oxfoid, as a bachelor of di- 
vinity, and was admitted a fellow, September 8, 
1611 
VI 

Savoy, in the Stiand, London, and in 1618 he 


He was one of the chaplains of James 
In 1617 he was appointed master of the 


was sent by his majesty to the synod of Doit 
Mas letters conce:ning that assembly, addressed to 
Su Dudley Carlton, may be found in Mi John 
Hales’ ‘Golden Remams ’ 
the synod of Doit, he 1eccived the degiee of D D 
In Mach 1621, 


he obtamed the dcanay of Rochester, and after - 


Before proceeding to 
from the mniveisity of Oxford 


waids in May 1639, he wis made dean of Diu- 
ham On the death of George Heriot, jeweller to 
the king, Febinary 12, 1624, bemg appomted one 
of the three executors of his last will, with the 
prnempil chage of the establishment of IHerot’s 
hospital at Edinbmgh, Dr Baleanqual diew up 
the statutes, which are dited 1627, and discharged 
the onerous trust imposed upon him, with much 
In 1638 he 


accompanicd the marquis of Hamilton, the hing’s 


ability, judgment, and good scnse 


commissioner to Scothuid, m the erprcity of ch up- 
lan, and his double dealing, on this and subse- 
quent occasions, rendered nm obnoxious to thie 
paity nm both kingdoms who were stiugghng fo 
then religious rights) He is said to have wiitten 
the apologetical uarative of the cout proceed- 
ings, which, unde1 the title of ‘This Mayestic’s 
Large Declaration concemimg the late Tumults in 
On July 29, 
1641, he and five othe: gentlanen werc denouneed 
as incendiaites by the Scottish parhament — He 
was afterwards exposed to much persccution from 


Scotland,’ appeared in folio mn 1659 


the English Puritans, and after being plundcaed, 
Requestiated, and forced to fly from London, he 
went to Oxford, and for some years shared the 
waning fortunes of his sovmeign He died at 
Chik castle, Denmghshire, on Christmas day, 
1645, just after the battle of Naseby , and a splen- 
did monument was subsequently erected to his 
memory in the parish church of Chirk, hy Sn 
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Thomas Middleton —Steven’s Hitory of Tcrwt’s 
Hospital 
Di Balcanqual’s works are the following 


Mis Mayjestie's Large Declaration concerning the late Tu- 
mults in Scotland London, folio, 1639 

Statutes of Henot’s Hospital in Edinburgh 

Sermon on Psalm cxxvi 5 Lond 1634, 4to 
»x1 13° Lond 1634 
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Barc ARRFS, e111 of, 1 title fornerly possessed by a pitnci- 
pal brinch of the anaent and noble family of [inds«y, and 
now held by the chief of the name = [Sce Linnsay, surn une 
of} The fust of the family of Balcarres was John Lindsay, 
the second son of Sir David Linds ty of Edzell ind Glenesk in 
korfarshire, ninth cal of Ciaw ford, who died m 1658 — [See 
Crawrorp citlof ] John Lindsay was born m 1552, and, 
with lis clder otha David was at the proper age, sent to 
pursuc his studics in Fi mac, under the cuc of Mr James 
Lawson, aftcrwaids the wall-hnown collcigue of John Knox 
in the mmustry of Kdinburgh = On the troubles breaking out 
between the Huguenots and the Cathohes, they were obliged 
tu fly from Puts at a momcnt’s winning, caving theh books 
behind them, and swing nothme but the clothes on ther 
bichs = They took refuge at fist at Dieppe, but on the cap- 
turc of that town, they pissed over to Fneglind, nd ultunately 
wont to the university of Ganbridge  [Tares of the Lindsays, 
vol i pp 331, 332 4 In confornity with the yr rctiec of the 
age, Whacby the nobility ind batons took possession of the 
temporahtics which, before the hefermation, belonged to thre 
Romish clagy, the revenues of the rectors of Mcnmur, 
[cthnot, and Tochlee in Forfarshne, livings in the gift of thc 
faimly of TI dzcl, had been settled upon John Tindsiv, while 
vet a child and im consequence he took the title, fambhar to 
vay Scottish antiquury, of Puson of Memmur He hid 
also the tands o1 tithes, of catun puishes, md a pension of 
two hundied pounds mnually out of the bishopric of St) An- 
diews by writ under the privy seal, Ufth July 1576 and 
the small estate of Drumeurn, in’ Forfirshne was settled 
upon lim [Jbed p 334] Having apphed himself to the 
study of the Jaw he was ippointed a Jord of semsion, Sth July 
1581, before he was thirty years of ie, when he assumed the 
judicial title of Lord Menmuir = Subbald styles him “a wise 
and learned person” [ Hestory of Fife, p 358] In 1587 
he purchased the lands of Bilc ures, in the paush of Kilcon- 
quha, Fofeshire with Balnell, Pitcorthic, and other Lands in 
that county, and, 10th Tune 1592 he obtained a roval charter 
tuntive them ina fice bony im dus favour an cstite, which, 
sis Tod Tindsiy, with the linds of Balmilun and Innerdo- 
vat in Forfarshne, formed the ongimal patiimony of the Bal- 
cares famntly [Javea of the Tmdsays vol 1 p 837] In 
1587, Tod Menmut’s name appeus prommently ww member 
of different pubhe commissions He wis the framer of the 
acts passed in that vear, “ nent the form ind order of parhia- 
ment’ “ancnt the vote of the birons,” and other acts which 
modified the constitution of the Scottish parhament and 
abridged the power of the Ingher nobility, mn admitting the 
lh sser barons to a voc in parlhiment by their commussioncis 
[Sco Baron, tith and privileges of }) In October 159], he 
was appomted one of the queen’s four master stabulars, or 
manigers of her revenucs, the thrce others bung Seyton, af- 
terwards Tord Chancellor ind first earl of Dunfennline , 
k Iphinstone, first lord Balmerinoch rapid Hamulton, first ¢ orl 
of Haddmgton In Tune 1592 Tord Menmuir was appomnted 
tor hfe ‘* Master of the Met ds” and minerals within the king- 
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dom, “an appomtment " anya Lord Lindsay “ «anctioned bv 
extennmive powers, and the object of which was the merease of 
reventia to the crown, by the exploration of thc mineral wealth 
of Scotland, more especially the gold mines of Crawfordmoor 

on the lands granted by the [indsavs, above three hundred 
and fifty vears before to the monks of Newbattle But this 
resource was found unproductive, or at feast the necessary 
prelmunarv outlay was too expensive" [J eres of the Land- 
says, vol 1 p 354] In January 1595 hia lordshtp was ap- 
pointed one of the aight commissioners of the exchequ@r 

called the Octayians m whom the control and management of 
the trensurv and the wdministr ition of public affairs were seated 

with unlimited powers after the death of Chancellor Mait- 
land =o In March of the same vear [1595] Lord Menmu 
wis appomtcd lord keeper of thc privy seal, and on the 
2kth Vav 1596 secretary of state for hfe “In this eapacity ” 
says Ford Tindsay quoting the Balcarres papers in the Advo- 
cated’ Librarv, “the correspondence and comphe ited Legotia- 
tions with forogn pewers for the object of securing thar sup- 
port of James im the event of Ins sucecssion to the throne of 
England, fell to the conduct and guidance of Lord Menmuir ” 
[Joves of the Tindenys vol 1 p 356] We was the chief 
confidant and adviser of the king in }ns attempts to restore 
epacopacy, and i 1596 drow up a “ plat,” or scheme, for 
“planting” the whole kirks throughout Scotland with perpe- 
tual local stipends,—a scheme which, accordmg to Jimes 
Melville who has inserted it at full length in ins Diary [p 

223 ] “was thought the best and mast exact that ever was 
devisit or sett down, and wald, sum littl things amendit 

hari bem gladhe rece wit be the breathing of best yudginent, 
mf im the monethe of Angust ther had nocht bam anc Act of 
Lsteattis devysit ancnt the renewing of the tukes of tands to 
the present takismicn for thar grintmg tothe perpetual plat 

quiilk in effect mand the tuinds in dl tyine cumming heritable 
to them, thir locall strpends and a portioun to the king sett 
asvde in kn puroche To the quik natha the kink nor 
genfilmen whasc tomds was m vther mens posscssionn could 
nor wald condisend to And sa as To mentioned befor, the 
che ff of this wark gaff it ower as a thing nocht Iyk to be 
done in his daves’  [Afelrille’s Diary p 229] According 
to Calderwood the cclebrated  fiftv-five “questions” as 
thes were called, which, embracing the prneipal points m 
dispute between James and the clorgy were sent by the king 
to the diffrent svnods and prosbytenes and Ied to the con- 
vention of a Genaal Assambh at Perth 28th Fchbuiry 1597 

and ultimately to the vidlding by the elergv of most of Tames’ 
demands and the re-cstabhshmnent of «episcopacy, were driwn 
up by Tord Mennn == [7aes of the Tindsays vol 1 p 366] 
Ax he had for vc irs suffered severely fiom the stonc, his lord- 
slup demgned to go to Pans, ay was then the custom, to be 
cut for the discnse, and King James accordmgly appomted 
him ambassador to France, assigning nm one hundred crowns 
monthly durmg his absence Towards the end of 1597 he 
resirned his office of scerctary of state, and Ins place asa lord 
of session, the latter of which was bestowed on his elder hro- 
ther Sir David, thenceforward designed Lord Fdzell [Set 
Fozvtr, Tindsavs of] His own tith and rank as Tod 
Menmur were contmued to him for hfe Increasing infirmity 
prevented his departure for Prince and he died September 3, 
1498, at hos house of Balearres in Pifeshne im his forty-sev- 
enth veir A totil eclpse of the sun had appalled the 
people of Scotland carly in that vou, and among otha events 
which it was thonght to have portended was the death of 
Tord Menmur “for naturall mdgment and lerning,” sws 
James Melville, “the gtuttest light of the polecie and conn- 
sell of Sootland ” [Deny p 290} Bemdces the other ofhces 
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! held bv him, he was also chancellor of the umversity of St. 
Andrews 
Tord Menmuir 1s commemorated as an able lawyer and 
statesman, a scholar, a man of letters, and a poet He seems 
to have been acquainted with the French, Itahan, Spamsh, 
and other continental languages, and wrote both the Latin 
and Scottish fluently and vigorously He 1s mentioned with 
praise as a writer of “ ypiprams,’ both bv Scott of Scotatar- 
wt and Sir Willham Alexander earl of Starling, but none of 
them have been preserved A treatine of bis, ‘De Jure An- 
glicano,’ has also been lost He was a book-collector, and 
accumulated numerous state-papers and letters by porsonages 
distingmshed during the earlicr parts of the sixteenth century, 
particularly those belonging to the court of France, such as 
Catherine de Mcdieis Henry the Sccond, the cclebrated 
Anne Const ible de Montmorcney, Diana of Poiticrs, Marv, 
Qreen of Scots, Margaret of France, duchess of Savoy, 
Tames the Fifth of Scotland, Jeannc d’Albret, queen of Na- 
varre and others All thes, with others of Jater date, were 
presented in 1712. ta the Advoc ite’s library, Edinburgh, by 
Lord Mcenmiurs great grandson Colin, third earl of Balear- 
rea, and hive been arringed and bound np, by Dr Irving, 
the date bran an, im ane folio volumes) Mr Maidment, ad- 
voc ite, has printed several of them im the Wiscedlany of the 
Maitland Cluh, vol 1 page 207 «t seq, and in the Analecta 
Scatica, 2 vols 8vo, 1886-7 = Much of Lord Menmunr's own 
conespondence, both nm Tatin and Scottish, 1b also preserved 
m the pubhe 1 positores of Scotland Several of his Latin 
ketters we printed m Moo Maidment’s / etters and State Papers 
during the reign of King James VI, Abbotsford Club, page 
WWetacq [Sec Luesotl the Tindsays vol 1 pp 375, 376 
and notes] The family mansion of Bale ancs ww erected by 
his lordship in 19> 
He wir twice marmed first, m 1581 to Marion, daughter 
of Alexander Guth, burgess of bdinbuigh, and widow of 
David Borthwick of Local, Ford Advocite from 1573 to 
1580) by whom he had two sons, John and David and three 
daughters secondly to Dame Jean Tander, the dowager 
lady of Corstorplin who, described as “a term yint,” made 
hin life very uncomfortable and was even unprisoned for her 
violence By this lady he hid no children Catherine, his 
eldest danghtar, was mariued first to her cousin Sir John 
Lindsav of Woodheid wd Ballinscho fourth son of David, 
tenth ¢ ul of Crawford, and had ason Colona Henry I indsiw, 
scondly to John Brown of Fordcll Pathshirc, to whom also 
she had iweuc, Margaret the second daughter, married Sir 
John Strachan of Thornton, ind Janet the voungest, bec ime 
the wife of Sir Duvid Auchmutie of Anclimutic 
Tohn Tindsiy, Tord Menmuir’s eldest son, died shortly 
after hunself, under age and unmarried, in January 1601 
Ihe second son, David, succeeded lug brother when only 
fouteen years old In 1607 before he was twenty years of 
ag, he went to the contment ind spent some ycars in Franco 
and dlsewhere In 1612 he returned to Scotland, when he 
| recaived the honour of knighthood = He marrud Lady Sophia 
Scvton, thnd daughter of Alexander, first earl of Dunfermline, 
| lord high chinecllor of Scotland, and retuimg to Bale ures, 
| devoted himaclf to hte: wy and scientific pursuits He 1s said 
to have had the best lib: ary of his time m Scotland He was 
atibonous alchemst, and “nitiwal philosophy, particularly 
chemistry and the then fashionable quest of the elxra r1te, 
and the philosopher's stone, occupied much of his attention ” 
[Lares of the Lindeays vol 1p 3] Ten volumes ot tran- 
| xenpts and translations from the works of the Rosicrucians 
and others were, at one poiod m the hbrary at Balcarres, 
written in his own hand of which onlv four now remain 
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BALCARRES 
He was the correspondent and fnend of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, and the celebrated Sir John Scott of Scotstarvet 

On Charles the First’s visit to Scotland in 1688, Sir David 
was created Lord Lindsay of Balcarres, 27th June that year, 
to him and hi heirs male bearing the name of Lindsay = In 
1689, when the Scots mustered their forces on Dunse Law, 
to resist Charles’ attempt to overthrow the civil and religous 
hberties of Scotland, Lord Balcarres appeared at the head of 
his followers on the side of the Covenanters ‘The treaty of 
Berwick brought a temporary peace, and [ od Balcarres dis- 
banded his followers He died at Balcaires m March 1641 

His eldest son, Alexander second Lord Balcarres, raised a 
troop of horse, constantly alluded to m the historics of the 
period, with which he joimed the Covenanters, and was en- 
gaged at the battle of Alford agamst the marquis of Montioxe 
2d July 1645 After the dcfeat of the Covenanters, with 
Gener Bailhe and the earl of Argyl, he rc paired to the pai- 
hament of Stirhng, and was favour bly received At the sit- 
ting of 10th July, “the house by ther acte, ordamcd the 
Lord Balcarras good a rvicc to hes countrey to be recordit in 
the bookcs of parhamcnt to posterity, and a letter of thankcs 
to be wrettin from the house to him for hes worthe v carriage 
and good service ” [Ral fow's tnnals, vol m p 295] At 
the battle of Kilsyth which followed, Bale uics acted is gen 
eral of the horse, and on the defe it of the Coveniuters, he 
fled to West Lothian, and rewhed Colinton the same mght, 
with ten or twelve horsemen only On the surrender of the 
king to the Scottish army Lord Balcarres wis onc of the 
commissioners sent by the Scottish parlruncnt 19th Decem- 
ber 1646, to negotiate with Chiles on the part of the church 
and parhament of Scotland, but as his inaesty declmed the 
terms, the Scotch wmy rctired fiom Fnglind, after sunen- 
diring him to the English parliament In 1618 Tord Bal- 
carres entered into the engagement or Icaguc, which was 
formed for the rescue of the king, and was appointed colonel 
of hose for the shire of Fafe’ He was also one of the Com- 
mittee appointed to manag iffairs dung the recess of par- 
hament On the artival of Charles the Second in Scotland 
in 1650, he waited upon lis majesty by whom he wis prac 
ously recerved = Aftcr the rout at Dunbar, he formed a party 
in favour of the king, and they soon bee unc the majority in 
pwhament On the 22d February 1651 “My Tord Bulcar- 
ras,” says Sir Tamcs Balfour, “give Ins Majestic ab inqnett 
at his housse (in Fife), quher he st wed some two houres, and 
visited his Iadcy that then Iny in” [ 4aeals vol iv p 217 } 
He was aecatcd culof Balcaics by patent dated at Porth 
Oth Fanuary 1601 appointed hercdit ny governor of the ¢ rwtle 
of Kdmburgh, (tins ofhee was piven up to the crown afta 
lis death, by lis widow,) and lngh commussioncr to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the fark, which met at Dundee, 16th July 
1651 

On Charles’s march to Woicesta, he left Bialcartes: with 
the earl of Crawford and Tords Minsehil and Glenc urn, as 
a committee of estates, in charge of his affairs in Scotland, 
but his lordship was soon obhged to take refuge in the High- 
lands, where he assumed the cummand of the royahst troops, 
under the king's commiss on He had sold Ins plate the pre- 
vious year for two thousind pounds to defriv the expenses 
of the General Assembly = To assist his mayestv’s interests in 
the noth, he now mortg ied his estates for six thousand 
pounds more [ares of the Tindsays,vol wo p 924 Af 
ter the defeat of the king at Worcestcr, 1 ord Balcarres capi- 
tulated, in December 1651, to Cromwell’s officers at Forres, 
and disbanding his followers, settled, on the &th November 
1652, with Ins familv at St Andrews, whence he kept up 2 
correspondence with ts cviled sovereign 
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When General Monk was recalled from Scotlund, Lord 
Balcarres again took arms in the Highlands, and in concert 
with Athol, Lorn (afterwards the unfortunate earl of Argyle 
beheaded in 1685), and the principal Highland chiefs, under 
the earl of Glencairn as commander-in-chi f, made a last un- 
availing attempt to uphold the royal cause against Cromwell 
In 1654 lis estate was sequestrated He was afterwards 
sent for by the king, to consult as to the position of affairs, 

* accoidingly, with his countess he proceeded to France 

continued some years with the king, holding the office of 
secretary of state for Scotland, and was employed 1n various 
political negotiations for the interest of King Charles = Lord 
Clarendon, head of the high church party, once had influence 
enough with the king to procure his dismissal from the court 
at Cologne, but he was soon recalled Jn a letter to Lord 
Arhngton, Charlcs thus eapresses himself,-—" Our httle court 
arc all at variance, but Lord Balearies will soon return and 
heal us with kins wisdom” [Afemows of James, earl of Bal- 
cares, quoted ik the Tics of the I mdsays, vol 1 page 106 } 
His lordship dud in exile at Breda, 30th August 1659, and 
his body having becn brought to Scot) ind, wis interred at 
Balcarres Cowlev, styled by Lord Tindsy the minstrel of 
the Cav thers, wrote an clegiie poem upon his de ith, which 
thus conclu les 


we 








* His own and country s rain had not weight 
Enough to crush his mighty mind 
He saw around the harricancs of state 
Tixed as an Island pamst the waves and wind 
Thus far the preedy sea may reach 
All outward things are but the beach 
A great mans soul it doth assault in vam 
[heir God himself the occan doth restrain 
With an mmpcreeptible chain 
And bids it to go back again 
His wisdom justice and his picty 
His courage both to suffer and to die 
His virtues and lis lady too 
Were things celestial And we see 
In spite of quarrclling, philosophy 
Tlow in this case tis certain found 
That heaven stands still and only carth pocs round! 


The tnatealof Baleirres had manicd, m 1640 the lady 
Anna Mackcnsie, daughtar and co-heiress of Colin, first carl 
of Se iforth, and had issue Charles and Colin, who both suc- 
cceded him in the earldom, and three daughters Anne, who 
did a nun, Sophia, a ladv remark ible for har liveliness and 
spint, who accomplished the escape of her stepfather, the cad 
of Argvlc, from the castle of Edinbiugh im 1680, m the dis- 
giusc of a pige holding up her trun, ind who marned the 
Hon Colond Charles Campball, Avgvle’s third son by his first 
wifi, and Hannt who becane the wift of Sur Duncan 
Campbell, Baronct, of Auchmbicek = The countess of Bal- 
canes mated asccond time, in 1671, Archibald, the unfo- 
tunate ewl of Argyle, beheaded im 1685 

Lhe eldest. son, Chulces, second em] of Balearres, did not 
long survive his fatha, dving wn arid on the 15th October 
1662, when only twelve yes old, of 1 discase of the heart 

The second son, Colin, succeeded dns brother =e was an 
cpscopahan, wd distmgushcd hinself by lus staunch adhe- 
rence to James the Seventh Lord Lindsay rel ites that at the 
ige of siatecn he went to London, and wis prescnted to hing 
Charks by his cousin the duke of Laudadale Being ex- 
tremely handsome, the king wis pleased with his countenance 
He said he had loved his father, and would be a father to 
him hunself and though so voung he gaye hin the command 
of asclect troop of horse composed of one hundred Joval gen- 
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tlemen who had bean reduced to poverty dunng the recent 
troubles, and had half-a-crown a-day [J tves of the Landsays, 
vol un. p 120] His majesty had previously settled on Lady 
Balearres and the longest liver of her two sons a pension of one 
thousand pounds a-yenr, on her giving up, during their mmon- 
tv the patent of the hcredit arv gove rninc ut of | dinburgh castle, 
which bad been conferred on their father = Karl Colin mar- 
ried early, and there 1s a. 10m ance attending his marnage of a 
pecuharly ufficting nature lhe young Mademoiselle Mau- 
ntia de Nassau, sister of Tady Arlington and the countess’ of 
Oxsory, aud daughter of Touss de Nassau, count of Bever- 
wacrt and Anverquerque in Holland, a natural son of Muu- 
neo prince of Orange, liad fillay dccply m Jove with him, and 
ertlong the day was fixed for thar mariage On this occa- 
sion, snv¢ Tord Tindsav, the prince of QO: inge, aftorw uds 
William the Phird, presented Ins fair kinswoman with a pur 
of mignificent emerald ear-rings, as Ins wedding eft On 
the marriage day, when the wedding purty wore assembled in 
the church, and the bude was at the alti, to then dism iy 
no bridcgroom appcacd = The carl, it seems, had forgotten 
the day fixcd for lus marnage, and wis found, m his mght- 
gown and shppcrs, quitly cating his bie ukfast He hurned 
instantly to the church, but in dis liste Icft the wedding 
ring in his writing case = A friend in the company gave him 
ow The ceremony procecded, and without looking at the 
mng he hed received, he pliecd it on the finger of ns far 
voung bude [tf was a mowumg mg with the morthead 
and crossed bones! On paceasing it, at the lose of the cer- 
emony, the countess funted, ind the evil omen made such an 
impression on her mind that she dechired she should dic with- 
mn the your a presentunent which was too truly fulfilled 
fiiid p 121] 

After the death of dis wift, Lord Bilcanes went to see 
with the duke of York, and was with lis royal Jughness mn 
the well-fought battle of Solcbay 28th May 1672 He was 
admitted a privy counalle dad Tune 1680, and in 1682 be- 
eime shenft of Fifeslure After the acecssion of James the 
Seventh he was appointed 3d Scptanher 1686, one of the 
Counal of Six or commissioners of the treasury in whom 
the Scottish adminuatintion was lodecd = When the prince of 
Oringe preparcd to mvade Butuan the eul of Bale wres and 
his frond the eal of Cromarty proposed to the earl of Perth 
the chancellor, with the money then im the Seottish exchc- 
quer, about ninety thousand pounds to levy ten battalions of 
foot to form a body of four or five thousind men from the 
Fhehlands to raise the wiidie vineand to sclect about twelve 
thousand hose out of them, and with this foree and three or 
four thousand regular troops, unounting im all to an army 
of about fiftecn thousand men, commanded by Gener Dong 
las and Tord Dundee, to march to York, und keep all the 
northern countics in order — This plan was disapproved of by 
Lord Melfort, sole secret uy of state, who sent ordas for the 
smu} army on foot mst intly to mirch into England to ran- 
foree the Enghsh nmy On rumours of the linding of the 
prince reaching Scotland, Tord Baleares wis sent by the 
counal to London to ascertun the state of matters With 
Tord Dundce he waited upon the king a dvy or two after 
his return fiom his flight to Feva:sham, and was affection- 
ately recaaved At the request of Tames thev took a walk 
with his majesty in the Mal The king asked them how 
they came to be with Inm, when all the world had forsaken 
him for the prince of Orange Tod Balcarrs said thar 
hdelitv to so good 1 muster would ever be the same, and that 
thev had nothing to do with the prince of Orange I ord 
Pimdee also made the strongest professions of duty The 
poor king then demain led, “ Wall you two, as gentlemen, say 
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you have still attachment to me?” They both replied, ‘ Sir, 
wedo” Wall you,” sad James, “ give me your hands upon 
it, a8 men of honour?” ‘They did so “ Well,” continued 
the king, “I see you are the men I always took you to be 
You shall know all my intentions I can no longer remain 
here but as a cipher, or be a pnsoner to the prince of Orange, 
and you know there 1s but a small distance between the pri- 
sons and the graves of kings, thercfore 1 go for Franceam- 
mediately When there, vou shall have my mstructions,— 
you, Tord Balcarres, shall have a commsson to manage my 
evil affurs and you, Lord Dundee, to command my troops 
in Scotland” [Lives of the Lindsays vol 1. p 162 

After James was gone, Lord Bilcarres waitcd on the prince 
of Orange, to whom he was well known [he prince said he 
doubted not. of lis Jordship’s attachment to him at the con 
vention The earl rephed, that although he had the utmost 
rospect for Ins highness, he could have no hind m turmng 
out lus hing, who had been a kind master to him, however 
imprudent in many things The prince twice thereafter spoke 
to hun on the same subject, but at last told him to beware 
how he behaved himself for if he transgressed the law, he 
should be left to it  Tords Baleares and Dundee then 
1turned to Scotland, where, with the uchhishop of St 
Andrews, they reccived a commission from Kmg James to 
eill anew convention at Stirling After Dundce had gone 
north to raise forces nm King J umes’ behalf, the duke of Tam- 
iton who was president of the pirh ment, had becn mvested 
with full powers to imprison suspected persons, sent a de- 
tachment of infantry to Fife, to take Tord Balcarres prsone~ 
He was earnd to Pdinburgh and confined in the common 
gol, where at first he hid hberty to sce his friends At the 
fist meeting of the convention, however, some interecpted 
kttas, directed to him by the eul of Mclfort, were read, 
whercin, after assurances of speedy relief he expressed a wish 
that some had been cut off that he ind Tord Balearres had 
often spoken off and then these things had never happened, 
‘but when we get the power,” it was added, ‘we will in tke 
these men hewers of wood and drawers of water” In In; 
memorial to King James ford Balc wres solumnly demed 
thit hc had ever heard Tord Meltort use any such ¢xpres- 
sions, and im the convention he was defended bv the duke of 
Queensberiy, who exmessed his conviction that Mclfort had 
wiitten the Ictters on purpose to injure Tord Bale arres, with 
whom he was on very ill terms Influenced by the duke of 
Hamulton, however, the convention voted his lordship close 
prisoner in the tolbooth, where he remamoed for four months 
On the surrender of the castle of Fdinburgh by the duke of 
(xordon, he wis removed to thit fotress ind not released till 
uta: the death of Dundee at Killicarankie, and consequent 
dispersion of his army = When confined to the castle he as 
sud to have secn the ghost of lus find Dundee one mornng 
ut divbreak The story is thus iclited ‘The spectre, 
diawing aside the emt un of the bed, lookcd very steadfastly 
upon the carl, ufter which it moved towards the mantelpiece, 
remained there for some time in a leaning pustue, and then 
walked out of the chamber without uttering one Word — Lord 
Balearrea, in great surprise, though not suspecting that which 
he saw to be an apparition, called out repeatedly to his friend 
to stop, but reccivid no answer, and subsequently learned 
that at the very moment this shadow stood before hun Dun- 
dace had breathed his last near the ficld of Kilhectankie ” 
[Tau e Memorials, Prefutory Notice by C Kuipatrick 
Sharpe, Esq p xei quoted by Tod Landsay | 1 ord Balcar- 
res had no doubt been dreaming of Dundee, and tho vision 
which he thus saw had been but the vivid impression of lis 
dream 
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He had no sooner regamed his freedom than he engaged 
deeply in the plot set on foot bv Sir James Montgomery of 
Skelmorly, for the restoiation of King James, and on its dis- 
covery, 1n 1690, he thought 1t advisable to retire to the con- 
tinent He first went to Holland to visit his first wife's rela- 
tions, and then proceeded through Flanders in a coach with 
some fnends on his way to France At one part of the 
journey he was proceeding on foot with a gnde through a 
wood to the next stage, when he met with a party of ban- 
dhtt1, who seized and robbcud him, and were going to kill him, 
but on promising them a good ransom they spared his hte 
He remembered that the Jeswts had a college at Douay, from 
which they were distant thirty miles—thcv, he said would 
pay his ransom Thc thieves agreed for one hundrid pis- 
toles, and took his oath never to discover them [he money 
wis pad, and he got his hhberty, aud went to the colli ge 
where he found the famous Father Petre The pnests tre it- 
ed him with great kindness, got him clothes, wd lent him 
money on his bills = [Lives of the Lindsays, vol u p 176] 

On his arrival at St Germains, he waited on the exiled 
monarch, by whom, as well as by the queen, he was received 
with great affection He delivercd to King James the eun- 
ous memoir, drawn up by himself, which with the title of 
‘An Account of the Affurs of Scotland re] iting to the Revo- 
lution of 1688,’ was published in 1714 i London, and aftcr- 
wirds in 1754 at Edinburgh a work which hi entithd Tod 
Bile arres to a place im Walpole s Royal and Noble Authors 
The mmuscripts from which these editions were printed hav 
ing been in several inst inces, corrupted and interpolated, 
ford Tindsay his printed the Memon for the Bannitvne 
Club, for the first time in its ongin dl st ite 

Tord Balearres rem ined for six months at St Germans, 
m great fumiarity with King Funes, but his old opponent, 
Tord Melfort, and the priests, hecoming je dous of the favour 
shown to him artfully forged a cdumny against him and hi 
nas forbid the court Fle retired to the south of France 
whence he addiessed an expostulatory letter to the king 1s 
Ins father on a similar occasion, hid donc to King Ch irles 
the Second m his (xe James soon wrote to him, inviting 
him bach agam, owmng that he had becn imposed upon, but 
the earl refused to return After passing a year in France 
he went to Brussels then to Utrecht and sending for his wife 
and fimily fiom Scotland, resided there some years in trun 
quility, m socxty with Bayle, Teclere and other learned 
men He had manid a «cond tine Tidy Jean Carnegie, 
eldest danghtcr of David cul of Noithe k By this lady he 
had a dwuaghter, Anne who bec une the wife of Alexander 
fifth cul of Kell, and after his death of Tames third Vis- 
count Kingston, attanted after the rbclhon of 1715 and 
whom also she survived = His second countess died in King 
Charles's reign, and he murncd v third time, Tidy Jean Ker, 
paternally Drnmmond, only daughter of Wilham carl of Rox- 
hurgh, voungest son of John earl of Perth, the cousin of that 
earl of Perth who was chancellor of Scotland under King 
James By this lidy he was father of Colin, Lord Cummer- 
land master of Baleares, who died unmirned in November 
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1708, and I idy Margaret Tindsay who marned John carl of | 


Wieton and had one danghtcr, marned to Sir ArcInbald 
Primrono 

Owmy to his long eaile, and his carelessness in money 
matters, Tord Balearres’ affiurs in Scotland fell into disorder, 
and he found himself five thousand pounds in dcbt Many 
applications were made to King Wilham to permit him to re- 
turn to Scotland In Carstares’ State Papers, (page 650,) 
will he found a letter from the Duke of Queensberry to Car- 
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81et August 1700, recommending his being allowed to return 

Carstares had already spoken to King William in Lord Bal- 
carres’ behalf His lordship had walked on foot, as usual, to 
the Hague, to sohat his favour Carstares told the kmg, a 
man he had once favoured was in so low a condition that he 
had footed it from Utrecht that mornmg to demre him to 
speak forlim “If that be the case,” said he, “let him go 
home, he has suffered enough already” Lord Balcarres ac- 
cordingly returned to Scotland towards the end of 1700, after 
anexile of ten yeirs [Ltves of the Landsays, vol up. 190 } 

On the accession of Qucen Anne Tord Balcarres went to 
court, to wait on her Mayestv, and as Lord Lindsay adds, to 
negotiate for the mtercsts of the F piscopal church of Scotland 
The duke of Marlhorough, with whom he had an early friend- 
ship, and who often sud he was the plcasantest companion 
he ever knew, pot hon a rent-charge of five hundred pounds 
a vear, for tin years, upon the crown lands of Orknev, us he 
hid lost his pension of a thousand pounds per annum ‘t the 
Revolution ‘The grant, dated May 29, 1704, proceeds on 
the consideration of Anne, countess of Baléanes, having sur- 
rendcrcd the heritable mht to the govcimment of the castle 
of kdinburgh = [his rent-charge his necessities compelled 
him afterwards to scl] Although admitted iv privy councillor 
by Queen Anne and tilked of as likely to be ippoimted 
lord-justice-generu, he held no public office subsequently to 
the Revolution [/brd pige 193 ] 

Imd Bale arres supported the treaty of union, but on the 
bre king out of the rebclhon i 1715, hus old predilections for 
the Stuarts returned, and he yomed the st dard of the Pre- 
tender = After the suppression of the rebellion, his friend the 
duke of M ulborough interposed his good ofhees on his beh lf, 
and the duke of Argyle, by whose exertions prnapally the 
robcthon had been suppressed, boing also favourable to him, 
on surrendcrmg he was subjected to no other punishment 
than bang confined to his own house, with a single di yoon 
to attend him, till the passing of the bill of indemnity — Has 
litter years were spe it in retirement at Bilearres He wis 
tond of books and added to lis hbrarv He had also a taste 
tor art and during Ins residence im Holland collected several 
pictures of the Dutch school, now in the possession of the 
present Tord Balearres He cansed a handsome villige to 
be built below his house, which as named after himself, Colins- 
burgh, now a burgh of barony unda the Bileures family, 
and ath wing plae He did in 1722, in bis seventy-thid 
ven He hadinured i fourth time I ady Margaret C imp- 
hell, eldest daughter of Tames, second e irl of Loudon, and by 
her, besides teseradk cluldien who died vorng, he had form 
who survived him, namely two sons, Alexander, fouwth earl 
of Balerres, ind Tames, fifth carl, ind two dingbters Tady 
Fdeanoy lindsay, marncd to the Hon James Fraser of Ton- 
may, third son of Wilhun, deventh Tord Salton, md Tady 
Lhzabcth, famihaly cdl Ladv Bettv Jindsiy, who dicd tt 
T dinbweh, 12th March, 1714, unmaried 

Alex anda, fourth earl of Balcarres, entered the army at ar 
errly agc, and was first in ensign and then a heutenant m 
the horse grenadier guiands He next became a captain im 
Tord Orkney’s regiment, then stationed in Flanders, m which 
he served from 1707 to the cnd of the war, was in all the 
batths ind most of the sicges dining that time, was wounded 
at St Venant and was locked upon by all as m active, m- 
trend and skilful oficer = Jord Lindsay quotes a spirited 
reply of his which 1s still remembered and cited in illustration 
of fis character A portion of the British army, in which he 
hid a command besieging a town in Flanders, was 1n ita 
turn threatened by 4 superior foree As he voted for perae- 


atares (secretary of state for Scotland), dated Holyroodhouse | ver ince in the siege, he was asked, ‘What then have we to 
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BALCARRES. 
retreat, upon ” ** Upon Heaven!” was his reply—and they 
ultimately took the town [ aves of the Lindsays, vol 1 p 
202] He was m Ireland with his regiment at the time his 
father and brother engaged im the rebellion of 1715, and their 
participation in that outbreak made him lose all ¢xpcctation 
of promotion in the army He returned home, and, 1n 1718, 
married Khizabeth, daughter of David Scott of Scotstarvet, in 
Fife In 1732 he was promoted to a company in the foot 
guards, the hightst military rank he ever attained At the 
general clection 1734, he was chosen one of the sixteen re- 
presentative peers of Scotland He died 21st July, 1756 
By his countess, who survived him till 4th September 1764, 
he had no issue, and was conscquently succecded by his bro- 
ther 

Tames, fifth end of Balcarres, was born 14th Novembcr, 
1691 ~=Prcferrmg the naval to the milit ury service, at the age 
of thuteen he went to sea on board the Ipswich, comnmandcd 
by Captain Robert Kirkton, an cxcellcnt officer, with whom 
he :emaincd five years, and through whose means he became 
heutenunt of the Partin In that ship he suffercd much 
hardship for nearly thicc yc us, and lost his health, which 
obliged hin to observe the strictest temperance m his habits, 
and he betamc so much accustomed to it that he perscvered 
init as long ashehved = Phe following characteristic ance - 
dote is rolated by Tord Tindsiy “Tike most other gay and 
handsome young men, he wus fond of showing off his natura 
graces to the best advantage, and, on the day appointcd for 
his cxammation as heuten ant, he woauted upon his judges int 
rich swt of dothes, with red silk stockings ud pink heels to 
his shoes, his ¢xamincrs wore a set of rough seamen im sul- 
ors’ yackets, who abhowed dindyisim They determined not 
to let lum pass, and sent him hick to sea for six months 
At the expnation of that time, he re uppaned before the nau- 
tical tribunal, a wiscr man— ima sailor's dicss, with a quid of 
tobacco in his check,—pwsed a most rigid cxammation with 
great credit, and was dismissed with the assurance thit he 
had acquitted hinsclf equally to than satisfaction sia months 
beforw —* but we wore detuned,’ said thev, ‘not to piss 
you tall you ware cured of your puppyism, which will not do 
for asulor’” [J cs of the Jindsays, vol up 197] His 
bhp being paid off at the peace, he returned at the age of 
twenty-five toScothind = He opposed Ins fither 8 mchnations 
to yon the Pratender but fmding hun bent upon it he re- 
solved to accompany hin | He and dus friend, the Masta: of 
Sinclan, with the halp of othas, levied three troops of gentle - 
men, who acted as common soldiers Of this body he was 
one of the thiee captams At the hattle of Sherihuun five 
squadrons of dragoons ran away before thice squiudions of 
them They kept togcthar and om onder, ting with the 
mentest gaillantiv, and when the Tighlinders retuned from 
the purstut, upon the left wang bung beat, they lad these 
squadrons to rally to This saved the army, and Lord Mar- 
chal, by ordes of the cai) of Mar, eume to then front, and 
thanked the whol body for their behaviour [Lady Anne 
Barnard, quoted in J ives of the Tindsays, vol up 198 ] 

Afta the suppression of the rebellion be was concealed for 
some time in the castle of Newark, now rumous, about three 
miles from Balcarresy and then bclonging to the Anstruthers 
One of the young ladus, we ve mfonned, conccaled him m 4 
scret room communicating with ha apartinent, ind situated 
near the Icads of the house lo furnish hun with food wo- 
man’s wit came to her wad She fcigned a ravenous appe- 
tite, the cravings of which increased to such a dimee that 
she declared she could not bear to be seen eating = In conse- 
quenoe, all her meals were brought to her room that she mht | 


ext by herselt, and the supply her pretended voracity required , 
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served to satisfy both His aunt, the countess of Stair, repre- 
sented him to General Cadogan as drawn mito the rebellion by hig 
father agamst his will, and solicited a remission for him, which 
was granted, at the jot request of Cadogan and Lord Stan- 
hope, by George the First, who soon after gave young Lind- 
say a heutenant’s commussion in the Royal North British 
dragoons, or Scots Grays, commanded by his uncle, Sir James 
Campbell He wis in that station when he succeeded az 
Lord Balcarres, on the death of lis brother, 1n 1786 He 
then went to London, gamed the guod-will of the earl of Lay, 
the brother of the duke of Argyle, and Sir Robert Walpole, 
and got the command of a troop, with which he proceeded to 
the continent At the battle of Dettingen, fought 16th June 
1743, he commanded one of the squidrons of his regiment, 
and was by some of the gcnerals recommended to George the 
Second as deserving a higher rank The king “full into a 
passion, and told the minister that he had occasion to know 
before that no person who had cver diawn his sword in the 
Stuart cause should ever rise to command, and that it was 
best to tell Tord Balcarres so at once” The earl, in conse- 
quencc, 1esolved to quit the army, which he did after the bat- 
tle of Iontenoy, where his gallant unclc, Sir Jamcs Camp- 
bell, recived a mortal wound His lordship aow retired ta 
his seat at Balcanes, aud devoted hinulf to the improvc- 
ment of lis estites In the old Statistical account of the 
parish of Kilconquhar, Fifcshire, he 1s descuibed as a noble- 
man distinguished by the benevolence of ns heart, the hber- 
uity of lus scntimcnts, and the uncommon extent of his 
knowledge, particularly m history and agricultuc, and as 
among the thst who brought funnny to any degree of per 
fection in this country [Stat Ace vol ix p 296] When 
Umost sinty years of age, Lod Balcurcs muried He had 
met ait the waters of Moflat, Mass Anne Dalrymplc, younge f 
daughter of Robat Duryinple, of Castlcton, knight, uid 
gi uidd wghter of the Hon Sir Hew Diiymple, of North 
Barwich, knight, lod president of the cout of session She 
was born 2uth December 1727, and muricd Lord Balcanes 
at Fdinburgh 24th Octoba: 1749, when only twenty-two 
[hey had eight sons and three diughters Of this large fam- 
ily the celebrated Tadv Anne Lindsay or Barnaid [sce Bar- 
NARD, I ady Anne] was the eldest Tod Balcanes dud it 
Baleares, 20th Fcbrumay 1768 im his scventy-scventh year 
In his old age he was extremely deat The death of Ins 
nother, 11 17386, to whom he was much attached, hid so 
nervously affected hun that it suddenly deprived him of his 
scnse of hearing, which was never restoicd He wrote a Svs 
tom of Apnculture, and Meimons of his family, from winch 
litter miamuscript Douglis, in Ins peerage, derived much as 
sistance mm drawing up Ins account of the Bdcarres famly 
The manusenpt wis for a tine Jost, but was ultimately recov- 
acd = Lady Anne Linds vy says it was Icnt to the brother of 
her governess, a her ild im the office of the Toid Lion of Scot 
lund, and on Ins deith was sold ainong Jus books Many 
vous afterwards it was discovercd on ust ul by a person who 
honght it for a shilling, and retuned it to a member of the 
Balc nics family = Lady Anne arringcd it as well as its state 
permitted, but altered nothing, and wiote a preface toit A 
coutinn ition was written by her brother, Alexander, the sixth 
earl = rom this valuable family Instory copious eatracts are 
given by Lord Laindsiy in Ins intcresting biomaphical work 
I arl James was also the author of a poetical epistle, addressed 
to ms wife, written aftcr 1¢uding Lhomson’s Seasons, “ my 
first,” he says ‘and probably last essuy in poetry” Of 
Thomson he says, “I hved a winter with the man at Bath, 
he had nothing amiable in his conversation, and 1 expected 
hittle from lus writings, and never had before rend them, yct 
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BALCARRES. 
bis Seasons are truly poetic,—his descnptions beautiful, re- 
flections wise” [Laves of the Lindsays, vol n p 275, and 
note | 

His eldest son but second clild Alexander, the sixth earl 
of Balcarres, was born 18th January 1752, and when fifteen 
years of age he entered the army az an ensign in the 53d foot, 
and joined his regiment at Gibraltar He next went to Ger 
many, where he remained two years, studying at the umver- 
sity of Gottingen On his return he became, in 1771, « cap- 
tam in the 42d or Royal Highlanders In 1775 he wis 
appointed, by purchase, all his commissions had been bought, 
major of his old regiment, the 53d, with which he embarked for 
Canada, on the breaking out of the American war In 1777 
he commanded the hght infintry in the untortunate army 
under General Burgoyne, and at the battle near Ticonderngo, 
7th July of that ycar, he was wounded in tho left thigh 
Thirteen balls passed through Ins jachct, warstooat, and 
breeches, yet the wound was shght At the head of his regi- 
ment of light infantry he stormed and carrud the Imes of 
Huberton On the 7th of Ogtobe: following, on the fall of 
the gallant brgadier-generil Frazer, the command devolved 
on Loid Balcarres, who huing proviously fortified his battal- 
1on in 1 very strong manner, at the head of his hght nfintry 
was enabled to repulse the American army commandcd by 
General Arnold, although victorious on every other pont A 
few days thereafter, however, he was forced to surrender with 
the army, im conscquencce of Burgovne'’s convention with Gen- 
eral Gates at Saratoga on the thirteenth Octobcr He ob- 
tained his Itherty two yeas afterwards, m 1779, and on his 
return home he marned, at. London, Ist Junc 1780, bis cou- 
sm-german, IKhzabeth, daughtcr and heiress, by a second 
marnage, of Charles Dalrymple, Esq of North Bcrwick 
While he remamed a prisoner he had been appointed a heu- 
tenant-colonel in the 24th regiment, and m February 1782 hc 
was advanced to the rank of colonel, and constituted heutcn- 
ant-colonel command int of the second battalion of 71st foot, 
then formed mto a separate regiment, and ¢ dled the second 
71st regiment of foot 

At the general election of 1784 Tord Balearres was chosn 
one of the sixteen representative peers of Scotland — To the 
bill introduced mto the house of lords that ycar, for restonng 
the forfeited estates, he give Ins warmest support In an 
qwerto in inquiry of I ord Thwlow, then lord chancellor, as to 
where the persons to whom the estates onginally belonged 
had resided, and what scrvices they had been engaged im, 
since the two rebellions for which thar ancestors and them- 
selves had suffered, Lord Balcarres made a very dloquent and 
striking specch, in the course of which occurrcd the following 
passage “ Banished their country, their properties confis- 
cated, and impoverished m every thing but tha national 
spirit, they offered their services to forcign prinecs, in whose 
armies they were promoted to important commands and 
trusts, which they discharged with fidelity, but the moment 
they saw 4 prospect of return to their friends and restoration 
to the bosom of their country, there was not a man of them 
that hesitated, they resigned those hich stations, and from 
being general ofhcers and colonels, accepted companies, and 
some even sub utern commissions in our service They were, 
mdecds returned to their friends, and received with open 
arms, nor, in the course of those twelve ycars, was there a 
man who had abandoned Ins chief because he was poor, or 
had deserted hin because the heavy hand of adversity hung 
over his huad A few more years promoted them to com- 
mands in the British service, and, at the beginning of the 
late war, we again see armies rushing from the Highlands, 
but not with the same ideas that formerly ammated them 
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They had already fully established ther attachment to then 
sovereign, and a due regard to the laws of then country 
They had repeatedly reccived the thanks of their king, and of 
the two houses of parliament, but they now found them- 
selves uapelled by a further motive,—they saw themselves 
commanded by their former clneftains,—they hoped that, by 
the effusion of their blood, by the extraordinary ardour and zeal 
they would show mm the service, they should one day see their 
leaders legally re-established in their paternal estates, and be 
enabled to receive from them those kindnesses and attentions 
which they had so ginerously bestowed upon them m their 
adversity It was this hope, and these ideas only, that put a 
stop to those emigrations which had almost depopulated the 
northern parts of the kingdom " In reply, the lord-chancel- 
lor, after diselaunimg any intcntion of reflecting on the char- 
acters or npiaching the merits of the gallant gentlemen m 
whose fivour this act of grace had becn brought forward, 
proceeded to sty, “It was fortunat« for those brave men that, 
from what he had said, he had afforded an opportumty for 
their ments to be brought forward in a manner so truly hon- 
ourable to them, and the best cuculated to do thom the jus- 
tice they deserved He rejoiced that thar merits had now 
received the Inghcst remuneration, the praise of 1 soldier who 
had distinguished himself so eminently in the service of his 
country, that lis compctency to distiubute cithe: Gonsure or 
approbation on miltwy mort became unquestionable, and 
thence Ins applause wis an honour superior to all reward Sx 
well satisfied was he with whut had {fallen from the noble 
lord on that part of the subjcet, that he declared he would 
desne no better proof of the ments of the persons concerned ” 
{Ins bencvolent and important bill passed on the 18th of 
August, 1784 Tce was rechosen a representative Scottish 
pecr at the elections of 1790, 1802, 1806, and 1807 He had 
been colonel of the 63d foot since the 27th August, 1789 
and in 1793 he hid the rank of m yor-gencral 

On the breaking out of the war that year, he was appomt- 
cd to the civil government and command of his miycsty s 
forces in the island of Jersey, in the absence of Marshal Con- 
wav the govanor While in that command he undertook 
ind carned on the correspondence with the army of La 
Vendec, and the establishment of the hnes of communications 
with its clnefs and those of the Chouans, a business on which 
he prided Jumself, ind from which he had great expectations, 
but wlich, bemg mismanaged at home, came to nothing 

In 1794 Tord Balearres was named to the government of 
Jamara wha he armved m April 1795) Almost immcdi- 
ately after Ins arnval the Maroons broke ont in rebellion, for 
the suppression of which he at once adopted the most spinited 
und judicious mesures, md was successful in putting an end 
to the revolt His excrtions were acknowledged by the 
House of Assembly, 22d April 1796 voting the sum of seven 
hundred guineas for the purchase of a sword to be presented 
to him as a testimony of the gratitude of the colony In an- 
swer, his lordship congratulated the asscmbly that ‘ during 
their contest with an enemy the most fcrouons that ever dis- 
graced the annals of history—an army of savages, who had 
indiseriminatcly massacred cvery pusoncr whom the fate of 
war had pled in their power—no barbanty, nor a single act 
of rctahation, had sullied the bnghtness of their arms” In 
1798 he became licutenant-gencral, and in 1801 he resigned 
his governmc nt of J unaiea, and returned to k ngland, and on 
the 25th September 1803, he attained to the full rank of gen- 
eral Having met with an accident which lamed lim for 
hfe, he resided in his latter yews at Hagh Hall, near Wigan, 
in Tancashire, the Haigh property being the inhentance of 
his countess, on failure of male issue in her maternal family 
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that of Sir Robert Bradshaigh of Haigh, baronet, her lady- 
slup’s great-grandfather Bemdes the continuation of his 
father’s Memoirs, already mentioned, Lord Balcarres com- 
menoed ‘ Anecdotes of a Soldier’s Life,’ which he did not fin- 
ish In the third volume of the Lives of the Lindsays 15 
inserted an interesting selection from his public despatches 
and private correspondence during the Mhroon war He dicd 
March 27th, 1825 He had issue, James Lord J indsay, the 
seventh ear] of Balcarres, three other sons and two daughters 

‘The following anecdote, relited by the Jate Mr James 
Stuart younger of Dunearn, 1s ,eminently charactenstic of 
Jord Balcarrcs Spexking of General Arnold the celebrated 
American rcnegude, he says that he “resided m England af- 
ter the war, but was treated ut various times in a way not 
hkely to lead others to ernulate tus treasonable conduct He 
was with the king (George the Third) one day when I ord 
Balcarres, who had fought undtr General Burgoyne in thc 
Saratoga campaign, (and had been specially opposed to him 
in the action of October 7, 1777, when his httle redoubt saved 
the Bntish army,) was presented Ihe king imtrodneed 
them ‘What, Sire” sud the carl, drawing up Is form, 
and retreating, ‘the trutor Arnold?’ The consequence was 
a challenge from Arnold ‘They met, and it was arranged 
thut the parties should fire by signal Arnold fired and I ord 
Balcarres, turning on his heel, was walking away, when Ar- 
nol exclaimed, ‘Why don’t you fire, my lord?’ ‘Sir,’ sad 
Lord Balearres, lookinye over his shoulder, ‘T leave von to the 
executioner?" [Stuart's Three Years m North Amerwa, 
vol up 462 ] 

The Hon Robert Tindsay, sceond son of the fifth earl of 
Balcarres born in 1754, was many years in the eivil scrviec of 
the ast India Company Maving served Ins time he was 
appointed to the superintendency of Sylhet, in the eatreme 
north of Bengal, where he made a large fortune While still a 
resident in India, he purchased the est ite of Leuchars in Fife, 
and on lus return to Scotland in 1789 he bought from Ins 
cider brother the lands of Bilearros He manied his cousin 
Fhizabeth, tlurd daughter of Sir Alexander Dick of Preston- 
field, baronet, and had issue five sons and four dwghters 
He wrote some interesting ‘Ancedotes of an Indian Life’ 
printed im the third volume of the Taves of the I indsays 
He died in 1836) and wis succecded by his cldest son, 
Colonel James Tindsay of Balcres and Teuchars, grenidicr 
guards, colonel of the Iifeslnre militia, and formerly member 
of parliament for Fifeshire By Ins second wife, Anne, 
daughter of Sir Coutts ‘Trotter, baronct of Westville, he had 
Sir Coutts Limdsay, baronet, born in 1824 younger of Bal- 
carres, author of ‘Alfred . Drama,’ and ‘Edward the Black 
Prince, a Tragedy,’ another son, named Robert, and three 
daughters Margaret the eldest, marned in 1846 her cousin 
Lord Lindsay, the author of the Lives of the Lindsays 

Three of the fifth earl’s sons, Colin, James, and John 
were officers in the army The Hon Coli Lindsay, born ‘th 
Apnl 1755, purchased an ensignev in November 1771, im the 
4th regiment of foot He embarked for Amcrica as lieutenant 
m the 55th, and was afterwards promoted by purchase to 4 
company in the 73d, or Mackenzie Highlanders He served 
as captain of grenadiers during the greater part of the Amer- 
an war, and was in all the actions im the West Indies In 
1780 he was appomted muyjor to the second batt dion of the 
73d and in that capacity served at Gibraltar during the fa 
mous sige of that fortress At the peace of 1783 he return- 
ed to kngland with his regiment, and was promoted to the 
lheutenant-coloneley of the 46th In December 1793 he was 
appointed aide-de-camp to the king, with the rank of colonel 
tu the arny An expedition being ordered to the West In- 
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dies, Colonel Lindsay was early n 1795 advanced to the rank 
of bngadier-general, and appointed quarter-master-general of 
the forces there He sailed with ns brother, the earl of Bal 
carres, then proceeding to Jamaica, and landimg at Barba- 
does on 12th March was directed to take the command of 
the troops in Grenada, at that time in a dangerous state, on 
account of the revolt of the Mulattocs and Negroes excited 
by French emissaries He marched from St George's at four 
in the mormng of the 15th, attacked and defeated the insur- 
gents on the 17th, but fell a victim to excessive fatigue and 
a noxious chmate, decply lamented by his brother officers and 
the soldiers under his command Eis death took place 22d 
March 1795, in the fortieth vear of his age He published 
A Military Miscellany, E<tracts fiom Colonel Templehoffe’s 
Mistory of the Seven Years’ War, his Remarks on General 
Tloyd, on the Substance of Armes, and on the March of 
Convovs also a Treatise on Winter Posts To which 15 add- 
ed A Narrative of Fvcnts at St Tue and Gibraltar, and of 
John Dukc of Marlborough's March to the Danube, with the 
Causes and Conseqpenccs of that Mananvre Tond 1798, 
2 vols 8.0 

Ihe next son, the Hon James Stair Lindsiv, entered the 
amy im 1774, as an ensign in the {4th foot, then in America 
IIe comm unded the grenadiers of the 73d im the engagement 
with the Irrench and Mahrittas at Cnddilore 18th June 
1783, when he was mortally wounded storming the redoubts 
of that place He recaved his wound nbout three o'clock 
but the attack and defence bemg most vigorous, he rcfused 
to be taken out of the cncmies’ lines, and Jay there till near 
six, when a French officer got him a surgeon He was car- 
ricd prisoner into the fort and taken to the french hospital, 
ind linmancly treated In a few diys he died, 22d June 
1783, in the twenty-fifth ve ar of his age, unmarned General 
Stew ut, in his Sketches of the Highlanders, (vol 1 p 163,° 
speaks of him with met praise Part of an unfimshed 
Journal of the Warain the Carnatic, m which he fall, 1s in- 
serted in the third volume of the Fives of the Tinds ws 

Walham, the next son, was drowned at St Helena, getting 
into a boat from the Priam T ast Indiaman, in 1785, aged 
twenty-six, having heen born m 1759 

His neat brother, the Hon Charles Dalrymple Tindsav 
entered mto holy ordera ind became bishop of Kildare im 
Ireland He wis born 14th December 1760, studied at 
Bahiol College, Oxford hid the rcetory of Great Sutterton 
m Tincolnshire conferred on him in 1793, was consecrated 
bishop of Killaloe and Kilfenora, 20th October 1803, and wis 
translated to the see of Kildare in 1804 He was uso dean 
of Christ Church, Dublin He mirrid first at Boston, 1st 
Tannary 1790, Flizaheth only daughter of Thomas Fydell 
Fsq , member of pirhament for Boston, and by her, who died 
7th February 1797, he hid three sons and a daughter He 
married, secondly, Catherine, daughter of George Coussmaker, 
ksq, who bought tim two sors He died 8th August, 
1846 

The Hon Sohn Tindsay the ninth of the family, born 15th 
Mav 1762 had a leutcnant’s commission in the 73d foot, 110 
December 1777, and was promoted in 1780 to a captaincy in 
the 2d battalion of the 73d regiment serving in India, in which 
station he continued fifteen venrs He accompamed Colonel 
Fletcher and the troops detiched to the support of Colonel 
Railhe, on Hyder Ah’s memorable invasion of the Carnatic, 
and was taken pnsoner by the Mahrattas, 10th September, 
1780, after bemg wounded in four plaees, and endured a cap- 
tivity of three ve ws and ten months at Senngapatam, suffer- 
mg the greatest privations and even demed medial md 
His Journal of that ternble captivitv, printed m the third 
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volume of the Lives of the Lindsays, has been truly descnbed 
as one of the most affecting and interesting narratives extant 
At the conclusion of the peace in March 1784 Captain Lind- 
sav and his fellow-pnsoners obtumed their freedom, and re- 
Joined their remmments He served under the Marquis Corn- 
wallis m 1791-2, and with his fnend Sir David Baird, was at 
the taking of Sermgapatam, where he had so long been a 
pnsoner He next served in the war with France m 1793 
and returned to England on his regiments being ordered 
home m 1797 He became major and hentenant- colonel 
of the 71st, and quitted the army on the peace in 1801 
Lord Lindsay states that m 1822, when General Stewart of 
Garth published his ‘Shetchcs of the Highlanders,’ Colonc] 
Tindsay and Sir David Band [see hft of the latter ante p 
191] were the only survivors of the two hundred men of the 
flank companies of the 73d who had fought under B ulhic’s 
command at Conjeveram [Leaves of the Landsays vol 1 p 
3497] He marred, 2d December 1800, Lady Charlotte 
North, voungest daughter of Fiedenck second e wl of Guilford, 
and did m 1826 

The Hon Hugh Tindsiy, the youngcst son, born 30th Oc- 
tober 1765, cntercd the navy, and afte: serving till the cessa 
tion of all promotion 11 the close of the Ameri an war, became 
commander of an East Indiam in, m the service of the East 
Indi: Company, and ifterwards was a directo: and chairman 
of the Company He married at Bageny 14th January 
1799, Jane, second daughter of the Hon Alexander Gordon 
a judge of the court of session, under the tith of Ford Rock- 
ville, fourth son of William second earl of Aberdeen, by Anne, 
dowyrer countess of Dumfnes and Stair, and had issue He 
thed 23d Apml 1844 An interesting adventure in China, in 
which he figures as the principal actor, will be found in the 
third volume of the Tives of the Lindsays 

Besides Lady Anne Barnard, already mentioned, the fifth 
earl had two other danghters, I adv Margaret and T adv I ha- 
beth Tady Margarit was born 14th February 1753, and 
married, first, at Balcarrcs, 20th June 1770, Alexander For- 
dyce, Esq of Roehampton in Surrey, banker in London, who 
did without surviving issue, and secondly, in 1812, Sn James 
Burgess, and died i Dublin in Deecmber 1814 — The great 
beauty of this lady was commemorated by Sheridan while she 
was vet voung in the well-known lines 


‘ Murked you her eye of heavenly blue 
Mark:d vou her cheek of rosy hue 
That eye im hquid circles roving 
That cheek abashed at man s approving, 
The one Love's arrows darting round, 
rhe other blushing at the wound ? 


The youngest daughter Tady Ehzabeth, born 11th October 
1763, marred 24th July 1782, Phihp third earl of Hardwicke 
lord-heutenant of Ireland from 1801 to 1806, and had issue 
Like the rest of the family shc was Inghly gifted, ind was the 
authoress of a beantiful translation of the ‘Gerusalemmce J 1b- 
erata,’ in manuscript Lord Iimds:v quotes an ‘ Address to 
Entick,’ written in 4 plavful vein, when a merc girl, on the 
fly-leaf of Entick’s grammar, on the occasion of an absurd 
task having been imposed on her by her school-muistiess , also, 
lines addressed to her eldest son, I ord Viscount Royston on 
lis birthday, and sent to him at Harrow in May 1796, in- 
serted in the Lives of the Lindsays, (vol n pages 338 and 
839) Lord Rovston was lost in a storm off Lubeck Ist April 
1808, in Ins twenty-fourth year His ‘Remains’ were pub- 
hshed m one volume, editei by the Rev Henry Pepys, now 
bishop of Worcester 

The venerable Countess Dowager of Balcarres, the mother 
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of this large family, survived her husband the fifth earl, ffty- 
two years, and died at Balcarres 29th November 1820, 1n the =| 
minety-fourth year of her age | 

James the seventh earl was born 24th April, 1783 He | 
had entered the army, and was major in the 20th regiment ot 
hight dragoons, when he quitted the service in 1804 He 
succeeded his father in March 1825, and was created baron 
of Wigan, m the peerage of Great Britain, by patent, dated 
in June 1826 He marned, 21st Novemba 1811, the Hon 
Maria Margmct Frances Pennington, only surviving child of | 
the first Lord Muncaster, ynd has issue four sons His eld- | 
est son, Alexander Wilham Crawford, Lord Lindsay, born in 
1812, 18 the author of a ‘I ctte: on the Evidences of Chnisti- | 
anity ,” ‘Letter on Egypt and the Holy I and,’ ‘ 1) e History 
of Chnstian Art,’ and ‘Thc Tives of the Iimdsays,’ from 
which latter work constdcrable assistance has been derived 
inthe drawing up of this account of the Balcarres family 
We marned, a5 already atated, Ins cousin Margaret, eldest 
daughta. of Col Lindsay of Baleanes, aud has issue 

On the death of George, the twenty-sccond earl of Ciaw- 
ford, m 1808 Alcxander, sixth earl of Balcsrres, suececded 
as twenty-thnd earl of Crawford, but did not assume that 
title His son, the seventh carl of Balcarres, had the digni- 
tics of earl of Crawford and baron Lindsiv adjudged to hin 
by the decision of the House of Lords, 11th August 184k, 
[sce CRAWFORD, eirldom of and Ervpsay, Tord, }] wherebs 
he succecded as twenty-fourth earl of Crawford, and takes 
rank as the premmer eirl of Scotland in the Union roll His 
lordship, who 15 the achnowlcdgtd chief of the Can Tindsay, 
alxo claims the title of duke of Montrose (see that title), 
conferred on David, fomth eail of Crawford, by charters 
dated 18th Mav 1488 and 19th Sept 1489, an older ere ation 
than that held by the head of the ancient house of Graham 

The Balcarres ums ue the same as those of the carl of 
Crawford, whith see 

The following 1s viepresentation of Bale res Crug on the 
east of Balcanes house in [ite 
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BALFOUR, a very ancient name in Fife, derived from the 
lands of Balfour, in the parish of Markinch, formerly belong- 
ing te a family which were long heritable shenffs of Fife 
Balfour castle was built upon their ancient possessions, in the 
vale or strath of the Orr, a tributary of the Leven, near their 
confluence Bal-orr 1s the ongimal name ‘The family of 
Balfour, according to Sibbald, possessd these lands as early 
as the reign of Duncan the First, [Hist of Fife, p 866], and 
assumed from them ther name Ihe first of the family in 
Scotland was Siward, supposed to have come from Northum- 
berland, in the reign of that monagch His son, Osulf, who 
lived in the time of Malcolm Canmore, was the father of Si- 
ward, to whom King Indgar gave tho valley of Orr, that 18, 
Strathor and Macy, “pro capite Ottar Dani” Siward’s son 
Octred, witnessed a charter of David the Furst about 1141 
He was the father of Sir Michael Balfour, who had two sous 
William, the eldest, was the ancestor of the Balfours of Bal- 
four About the year 1196 Sir Michael de Balfour obtained 
a charter from Wilham the Jion, dated at Forfar In 1229, 
in the fifteenth year of the reign of Alexander the Second, 
his son, Sur Ingelramus de Balfour, sheriff of Fife, was wit- 
ness to a charter of confirmation by that monarch to the 
monastery! of Abcrbrothock, of a mortification to them by 
Phihp de Moubray, ‘De uno plenano tofto in Innerkeithing ’ 
His son Henry was witness to another confirmation by the 
game monarch to that monastery of a donation by Malcolm 
earl of Angus, ‘De terms in territorio de Kermur’ He was 
the father of John de Balfour, who, with many of the barons 
of Fifeshure, fll at the sack of Berwick by Idward the Farst, 
80th March, 1296 =His son, Sir Duncan de Balfour, adhered 
to the fortunes of Sir Wilham Wallace, and wis slain 12th 
June 1298 at the battle of Blackironside, whae the lnghish, 
undor Sir Aymcer de V dcnec, earl of Pernbioke, were defeated 
with great slanghtcr Amougst others prosent at the parla 
ment held at Cumbuskenneth, 6th November 1314, were David 
de Balfour and Malcolin dc Balfour, as their se als are apponded 
to the general sentence by that parhament of forfeiture of all the 
rebuls Inthe parhainent held at Ayr m 1315 were Sir Michacl 
de Balfour, shenft of Fife, and David de Balfour, their scals 
are appended to the act of that parhament for scttling the 
crown [Jbed pp 866, 367.) Sir Michacl died in 1344, and 
1 1375, the fifth year of the reign of Robert the Second Ins 
eldest son and successor, Sir John Balfour of Balfow died, 
leaving an only daughtcr, Margarct, who marnicd Sir Robert 
de Bethune, ‘ fummlians rogis Roberti,’ as he 1s styled 
From them the present proprictor of Balfour, } E Dmnnkwa- 
ter Bethune, Esq, 1s descended Several of the other bite 
heritors of the name of Bethune, as the Bethunes of Bandon, 
of Larvet, of Blebo, of Clatto, of Craigfudie, and of Kin- 
gask, wore also descended fiom them Of the most remarka- 
ble personagis belonging to the Bethunes of Balfour were 
James Bethune, archbishop of Glasgow and chancellor of 
Scotland, his nephew, Cardinal Bethune, and the ncphew 
of the cardinal, James Bethune, archbishop of Glasgow [See 
Beruunet, surname of ] In the house of Balfour are ongmal 
portraits of Cardinal Bethun, and of Mary Bethune, cele- 
brated for her beauty, one of the quecn’s four Maries 

Besides many illustrious descendants in the female line the 
surname of Balfour has been ennobled by three peerage s, 
namely, the baromes of Burleigh and Kilwinning in Scotland, 
and of Balfour of Clonawley im Ireland In Sir Robert 
Sibbald’s tune at thc beginning of the eighteenth century, 
there were a greater number of hentors in Fife named Bal- 
four than of any other surname His list contains no less 
than thirteen Junded proprietors in that county of the name, 
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mylne, of Grange, of Forret, of Randerston, of Raderme, of 
Northbank, of Balbirme, of Halbeath, of Lawlethan, and of 
Banktown ([Jiwt. of Fife, App No U1] In his Memona 
Balfourvana, he says the family of Balfour 1s divided tinto 
several branches, of which those of Balgarvie, Mountwhanney, 
Denmyine, Ballovy, Carriston, and Kirkton are the principal. 

Sir John Balfour of Balfour, aheady mentioned as the 
father of Murgaret the wife of Sir Robert de Bethune, had 
an only brother, Adam, who marred the granddaughter 
of Macduff, brothcur of Colbane, earl of Fife, and obtained 
with her the lands of Pittencrieff He died of wounds re- 
ceived at the battle of Durham, m 1346 and was buned mn 
Melrose abbey His son, Sir Michacl Balfour, was brought 
up by lus kinsman Duncan, twclfth earl of Fift, who in 1353 
gave in exchange for Pittencnicff the much more valuable 
lands of Mountwhanney — Lhe countess Isabella, daughter of 
earl Duncan, also bestowed many grints of land upon her 
“cousin” Sir Michacl, who, ut her death without issue, 
should have succeeded as her nearest heir, but the regent Al- 
bany, the brother of her second husband, obtained the earl- 
dom in virtue of a disposition in his favour by the countess 
Sir Michac] died about 1685 His cldest son, Michael Bal- 
four of Mountwhanney, had a son, Sir Lawrence, of Strathor 
and Mountwhanncy, who, by Ins wife Marjory, had three 
sons George, his hen, John of Balgarvic, progemtor, by his 
son Jamcs, of the Balfours of Denmylne, Forret, Randerston, 
lorry and Boghall, Kinloch, & , and David Balfour of Car- 
rildstonc or Caurmston ‘The latter family terminated m an 
heiress, Isabel Balfour, who marrid a younger son of the 
fourth Lord Scton, iwncestor of the Sctons of Carriston 

Juncs Balfom, sonof Sir John Balfour of Balgarvy, in 
1451 obtamcd from King James the Second the lands of 
Dcumylne, in the pansh of Abdie, and county of Fife, on- 
giually belonging to the earls of Fife, and which fell to the 
crown at the forfutwe of Murdoch duke of Albany This 
Tames Balfom was slain at the sicge of Roxburgh, soon after 
the death of James the Second, in 1460, as appears from a 
charta, granted by James the Lluird, m favour of John Bal- 
four his son, who marred Christian Sibbald, daughter of Pe- 
ter Sibbald of Rankallor, and fall with Ins sovacign, James 
the kourth, at the bittle of Floddun, im 1513) Patrick Ins 
son was the fither of Alexander Balfour, whose son, Sir 
Michat! Baltour, was knighted at Holy:oodhouse, 26th March 
1630, by George Viscount Dupplin, chancellor of Scotland, 
under a special warrant trom Chanles the First, and the s ime 
year im which his son Sir James received a similar honow 
Sir Michacl wis comptroller of the houschold to Charles the 
First, and was equally distinguished for his nuhtiry courage 
and civil prudence By his wift, Janc, daughter of James 
Durham of Pitkerrow he had five sons and mine daughters, 
seven of whom were honourably marned 

Of the eldest son, Sir James Balfour of Kinnaird, the cele- 
brated annalist and antiquary, a life 1s given below 

lhe second son, Alexander, styled of Lumbarme, was a 
minister of the gospel, a man, says Sibbald, not more re- 
spected for the dignity of his appcarance than for the wisdom 
and prety of his life 

Michael Balfom of Randerston, the third son, was emi- 
nently distinguished for his experience and skill in agnicul- 
tural inatters 

Sir David Balfour of Forret, the fourth son, was admit- 
ted advocate 29 January 1650 In 1674 he was knighted, 
and nominated a judge in the court of session He took hia 
seat on the bench with the title of Lord Forret The fol- 
lowing year he was appointed a judge of the court of justuci- 
In 1685 he was elected a commissioner for the county 
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ot Fife to the parhament which met that year, chosen one of 
the lords of the articles, and appointed a commussioner for the 
plantation of korks He died shortly after the Revolution 
{ Hazg and Brunton's Iistory of the Senators of the College 
of Justwe, p 402 ] His second son, James Balfour, succeeded 
to the lands of Randerston 

A subsequent proprietor of the estate of Forret, probably a 
descendant of this learned judge, seems to have entertamed a 
design of erecting a convement place of refreshment for the 
members of the college of justice at Edmburgh, for m a note 
to Kay's Portraits [vol 1 p 22] we find the fullowimg pass- 
age, which 1s curious as marking the habits of the members 
of the bar about the middle of the aghteenth century “ In 
the minutes of the Faculty of Advocates, 13th February 1711, 
there 1s an entry relative to a petition presented to the Dean 
and Faculty by James Balfour of lorret, stating that he in- 
tended to bmld a coffcchouse adjoining to the west side of the 
Pauhament House, ‘ for the convenicney and accommod ition 
of the members of the college of justice, and of the senators 
of the court,’ and that he was anxious for the patronagc of 
the society He also mentioned that he had petitioned the 
Judges, who had unanmously approved of the project A 
remit was made to the curators of the library, and to Messrs 
Cross and Barclay, to conside: the petition, and report whe- 
ther it should be granted, but nothing appc us to have been 
done by the committee” ‘The cstate of Foret, which is im 
the pansh of Toge, anuently belonged to the lorrets of that 
ik, a son of wich house, who had been vicar of Dolla, suf- 
fired martyrdom on the Oistlelill of Kkdinburgh m 1538 
[See Forni, surname of ] Tt is now the property of a 
family of the name of Mackcnsic 

Of Sir Machael’s youngest son, Sir Andrcw Balfour, doctor 
of medicine, the distinguished naturaliet and scholar, a me- 
moir 18 given below 

‘The descendants of Sir James Balfour, lyon king at arma, 
continucd long to possess the lands of Denmylne = Lhe family 
is now entircly oxtiuct m the mde linc, and 1s represented by 
Lord Belhaven as hen of ine = [Sce Ber Haven, lod] [he 
compli te extinction of this family 1s the more remukable, as 
its stated by Sir Robert Sibbald that Sn Michael Balfour 
lived to see three hundred of his own issuc, while Sir Andrew, 
his youngest son, saw six hundied discendants fiom his fa- 
ther Tho ruins of the old church of Abdie, on the western 
shure of the loch of Lindores, still contain several monuincnts 
of this famnly 

About the close of the seventeenth century a fatal duel oc 
curred botween Su Robert Balfour of Denmy Inc, and Sir James 
Macgill of Lindorcs, who were near neighbours and mtimate 
fiends Sir Robert was a voung min mm his prime, Sn 
James was much more advanced in yours = Attended by thar 
servants, they hid both gone to Perth on amukct dty when 
Sir Robert unfortunately quarrelled and fought with a High- 
land gentleman on the otieet Sir Jamcs came up at the 
tune and parted the combatants In doing this, it 1s sud, 
he nade some observations as to the superionty of the High 
lander, which offended Suir Robert, who, chafed and angry, 
offered next to fight his fnend = Ihey retuned home tog - 
ther on the evening of along summer day When at Cu- 
pow they dismpunted, gave their servants their horses, and, 
ascending by the road a considerable wav up the hulls, they 
stopped at a spot on the slope of the Ochils where a smull 
cairn of stones, locally known by the name of Sir Robcrt’s 
Prap, was aftcrwards raised to commemorate the event They 
there drew their swords A shepherd, who was sitting on a 
higher part of the hulls, 1s said not omy to have seen what 
took place, but even to have overhzard what passed between 


them It1s said that Sir James Macgill, who 1s alleged to 
have been by far the more expert swordsman of the two, made 
various attempts to be reconciled to his angry frend, and 
even after they were engaged, conducted himself’ for a time 
merely on the defensive But from the fury with which Sir 
Robert fought, he was forced to change Ins plan, and to at- 
tuck in turn The consequence was that Sir Robert was rur 
through the body, and died on the spot, when Sir James 
mounted and rode off, leaving Ins corpse to the care of the 
servants It is added that Su James nnmediatelv afterwards 
proceeded to London, where he obtained a pardon from King 
Charles the Second Mr Small, m ns Roman Antiquities, 
tells a foohsh and ‘erv improbable story of Sir James being 
obliged by the king to fight an I[tahan swordsman then in 
London, who had previously acted the bully, but who also 
full beneath the skilful arm of the Scottish kmght  [ Lesgh- 
ton’s Hist of Fife, vol u p 178] Ihe tate of tho last 
baronct of Denmylnc 18 equally remirkable He set out on 
horseback from“Ins own house to pay a visit and neither 
man nor hoise was eva agun heard of — It 1s supposed that 
he perished in some of the lochs or marshes with which Fife 
then abounded Shortly after lis disappearance Denmylne was 
purchased by Gencral Scott of Balcomie, the father of the 
duchess of Portland and the viscountess Canning = ‘These 
lands were eubsequently bought fiom her grace, when marche 
ionesas of Litchficld, by the bother of the present proprietor 
Tho nas Watt, Fsq of Denmylne 

Another branch of the housc of Balfour possesses the lands 
of Balbnme m the paush of Markinch, kafeshne = Dunng 
the rogn of Malcolm the Fourth, the lands of Balbuine be 
longed to Orm the son of Hugh, abbot of Abunethy, the 
incestor of the family of Abernethy [See Arrrnerny 
surname of, ante, p 14] He exchanged them with Dune 14 
carl of Fifi, the charter bang conferred by Wallhun the 
Tao = Sibbald sas that ancicutly these lands belonged to 
a family who took thar name from them, and were de- 
signed Bubnime of that ik About the cnd of the six- 
teenth or begining of the seventccnth century, the lunds 
of Balbirme were purchised fiom the Bulbnimes, who helt 
them under the earls of Fife, by George Balfour, son of Mar- 
tin Balfour of Dovan and I uethan, the ancestor of the pre- 
sent proprietor  lhis Martin Balfour was, in 1596, served 
heir to his grandfather David Balfour, in the Lunds of Dovan 
and Taethin He was descended from Peter Balfow, a 
younger son of Balfow of Balfour who, having marie? a 
daughter of Thomas Sibbald of Balgomiw, obtamcd from his 
tathar-in-liw a charter of the lands of Dovan in the reigr of 
Robert the Jhnd = Lhe present proprietor of Balbunie seems 
therefor, to divide with Balfour of Furme, the 1 present on 
of the anucnt tiny of Balfour of Bufour 





Bar rour of Burttitcu, Ford, an att unted barony in the 
pecrage of Scothind, formerly hold by a brinch of the 1 ife 
family of Balfour In 1445-6 Sn John B ufour of Ba'yarvie, 
[fiom the Celtic Bal-gai bh, the rough town or dwelling, ] had 
i giant of the lands of Burlagh m Kimoss-shue, winch were 
crected into a free barony in his favow, by King James the 
Second, in the ninth ycar of his reign He had two sons, 
Michael and James = [he latter 1s sad to have been the an 
cestor of the Balfours of Denmylne, | oiret, and other families 
of the name = he eldest son, Michael, was the father of Sir 
Michael Balfour designed of Burlagh, who, besides other 
charters, had one of the lands of caster and wester Bulgarvie, 
on the 16th kebruary 1505—b, and another to himself and 
Margaret Musshct lus wife, of the lands of Schanwell 28th 
May 1512 
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His grandson, Michael Balfour of Burleigh, was served heir 
to his father in 1542 He had a charter of half of the lands 
of Kinloch and office of coroner of Fife, 18th June 1566 He 
marned Christian, danghter of John Bcthune of Creich, and 
had an only clild, his sole heiress, Margaret Balfour, who 
married Sir James Balfour of Pittendneeh and Mountwhan- 
ney, lord presidi nt of the court of seson, whose life 18 given 
below = Sir Janics’ eldest brother Michacl Balfour of Mount- 
whanney, commendator of Melrose, was the progenitor of 
the Balfours of Trenaby, in Orsnev 

Sir Jamin had six danghters and three sons The eldcst 
eon, Sir Michael Balfour of Burleigh, had a chartcr of the 
lands of Nethertown of Auchinhuftis m Banffshire, 28th Oc- 
tobcr 1977, and another of the barony of Burleigh, 29th Oc- 
tober 1606 By Tames the Sixth, he was honoured with the 
titk of ford Balfour of Burleigh, by letters patent, bearnng 
dite at Royston, m Lngland, 7th August 1606, Sir Michael 
heing then James’ ambassador to the duke of Tuscany and 
the duke of Lorraine [Sibbald's Hut of Fife, page 279 ] 
He was created a lord of parhament under the same title at 
Whitehall 10th July 1607, without any mention of heirs m 
the creatvon [Carmuhael’s Tracts | His loadshp was sub- 
sequently sworn of the privy council On 7th Sept 1614, a 
charter was granted to Michacl, Tord Balfour of Burleigh, of 
the barony of Kilwinning, with the title of Tord Kilwimmny to 
him and his heirs and assigns whatever [ Douglas’ Peer age, 
vol 1 page 180 | His lordship m iricd first, Margaret Adam 
son, and secondly, Margarit, daughter of Lundie of Tunecic, 
by whoin he had a danghte: Margarct, who succeeded hin as 
baroness Balfow of Burlagh = She married Robert Arnot, the 
son of Sir Robert Arnot of Ferme, chamberlain of Fife | This 
Robert Arnot assumed on has manage the name of Balfom, 
and had the title of Tod Bulagh, in vituc of a letter from 
the king At the meeting of the Scottish parh unent in 1640, 
the estates, in consequence of the absence of a Commissiona: 
from Ins majesty, appomted Lord Buailugh thar president, 
and he was contmued im that offce in 1611 Te was also 
onc of the commissionars for negotiating the treaty of pence 
with Eugland in 1610 ind 1641, and im the latter year was 
one of the privy councillors constituted by puhiament = Dur- 
mg Montrost's wars, he was actively engaged on the side of 
the parhament, and seems to have acted in the north ava 
genaral of the forces In September 1644 the marquis of 
Montiose, with an army of about two thousand men ap- 
proached Aberdeen, and summoned it to surrender, but the 
mapistiates, after advising with Lord Burlagh, who then 
commanded in the town a force nealy equal m number to 
the assailants, fused to ohcy the summons, upon which 4 
battle enstied within half-a-mile of the town, on the 12th of 
that month, in which Burleigh was defeated He was also 
one of the committee of parliament attached to the army un 
da General Buthe, which through the disscnsions of its 
leadas, was totally routed by the troops of Montrose on the 
bloody field of Kilsyth 15th Angust 1649 He opposed thc 
“engagement” to march into England for the rescue of hing 
Charles, and was one of those who cficctually dissuaded 
Cromwell from the invasion of Scotland In 1649, under the 
act for putting the kmgdom in a posture of defence, | ord 
Bin leigh was one of the colonels for the county of Fife, and the 
same year he was nominated one of the commnssioners of the 
treasury and exchequer He died at Burleigh 10th August 














eame the wife of Sir James Crawford of Kilbirne, without 
issue Isabel, the third daughter, married Thomas, first Lord 
Ruthven, and had issue The youngest daughter, whowe 
name 1s not mentioned, marned her cousin Arnot of Ferme. 

John Balfour, thrd I ord Balfour of Burlagh, spent his 
younger years in France, where he was wounded. On his 
return home, on passing through London, he marned, early 
in 1649, without his father's consent, Isabel, daughter of Sir 
Wilham Balfour of Pitcullo, heutcnant of the tower of Lon- 
don His father, with the view of havmg the marnage an- 
nulled, got it proposed, in a general way, to the General As- 
sembly the same year, but no answer was given to the apph- 
cation Lord Burleigh died in 1688, leaving, besides Robert, 
hus heir, two other sons and six daughters, His second son, 
John Balfour of Ferme, was a heutenant-colonel in the reign 
of James the Seventh He had two sons, Arthur, father of 
John Balfour of Ferme, and John, who succeeded by entail to 
the estate of Captain Wilham Criwford, whose name and 
arms he assumed, and left issue Henry, the tlird son ot 
Lord Burleigh, was styled of Dunbog He was a major of 
dragoons and one of tho representatives for tho county of 
Fife in the last pailiiment of Scotland, n which he warmly 
opposed the union Tle was the father of Henry Balfour of 
Dunhbog 

Robert, fourth lod Balfour of Burleigh, was, in 1689, 
appointed onc of the commissioners for executing the office of 
clerk register He died m 1713 His lordship marned Lady 
Margarct Melville, only daughter of George, first earl of Mel- 
ville, by whom he had a son and two danghters Margaret, 
the eldest, dud unmaniud at Fdinburgh 12th M weh 1769 
Mary the younger marncd im 1714 Brig idier-general Alexan- 
der Bruce of Kennet, and dicd at Skene im Stniimgshire 7th 
November 1758, leaving a son and daughter, the forme: be 
came 2 lord of session under the title of I ord Kennet 

Robert Balfour, fifth Lord Balfour of Burleigh, was a man 
of a most daring and despcr tte character In his early vouth, 
while sti] master of Burleigh, he fell m love with a girl of 
inferior rank, whose name has not been given, and m conse- 
quence his father sent him to the content, in the hope that 
travel would ranove the feeling of attachment for her from 
his mind — Before setting out he caacted a promise from the 
pul, thet she would not marry any one in his absence, de- 
Claring that sf she did he would put he husband to death, 
when he came back Notwithstanding this threat she mar- 
ned Hemy Stcnhouse a schoolmaster at Inverkething, al- 
though not without mformmg him of the msk he meurred m 
taking her On the return of the manter of Burlagh lis frst 
inquiry was after the girl, and on being informed of her mar- 
nig, with two attendants, he proccedid on horsebach directly 
to the school of Stenhouse, and calling the untortunate 
schoolm wt to the door, he shot lnm in the showaer 9th 
April 1707 Stenhouse dicd of the wonnd twelve davs after 
Young Balfour was tried for the murder in the High Court of 
dusticiary 4th August 1709, when Ins counsel pleaded in de- 
fence that there was no malice prepense, that the wound had 
not been im a mortiul place but in the arm, plainly showing 
that the intcntion had been to fnghtcn or correct, not to kull, 
and lastly, that the hbel had not been that the wound was 
dcadly on the contrary it admitted that the deceased had 
lived scveal days aftcr it and the prisoner would prove ma- 
lum regumen and a fictful temper as the immediate causes of 
1663 By lus wife, who predece wed him m June 16389 he | death Notwithstanding this ingenious defence the Jurv 
had four daughters and one son Jean, the eldcst danghter, | found him guilty, and he was sentenced, 29th November, to 
married, in 1628, David, sccond earl of Wemyss, and died | be beheaded 6th January 1710, but a few days before that 
10th Noveinber 1619, leaving one daughter, Jean, countess of | date he escaped fiom prison by exchanging clothes with his 
Angus and Sutherland = Margaict, the second daughter, be- | sister, who was extremely like him [ Maclaurm’s Crammal 
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Trials} He skulked for eome time in the neighbourhood ot 
Burleigh Castle, Kinross-shire, and an ash tree, hollow in the 
trunk, was long pointed out as his place of shelter and con- 
ceulment From haying been often the place of bis retreat, 
it bore the name of Burleigh’s Hole After sustammg the 
ravages of the weather for more than a century, it was vom- 
pltely blown down in 1822 On the death of Ins father in 
1718, the title devolved on him, and the neat thing heard of 
him 18 his appearance at the mecting of J cobites at Loch- 
maben, 29th Mav 1714, when the Pretender’s health was 
publicly drunk by them at the Cross on ther knees, Lord 
Burleigh denouncing damnation against all who would not drink 
it [Rae's History of the Rebelhon, p 49] He engaged in 
the rebellion of 1715, for which he wis attainted by act of 
parhament, and his title and estate, which then sielded six 
hundred and nincty-seven pounds a-vear, forfetted to thi 
crown He died without issue in 1757 = The representation 
of the family of Balfour of Bunlagh i» claimed by Biuce of 
Kennet, also, by Balfour of Forme 

Sir James Balfour, knight, the second son of Sir James 
Bilfour of Pittendncch, by Margaret his wife, only child and 
har of Michael Balfour of Burleigh, Isq, was created by 
James the Sixth in 1619 a peor of Trcland, under the title of 
Lord Balfom, baron ot Clonawlcy, m the county of Kerman- 
agh His lordship dicd October 1634, when the title appears 
to have become extinct He was buricd at St Anne’s, Black- 
friars, Tondon Irom lus brotha, Wiliam Balfour, who 
nttled in Tieland, are descended thc family of Lownlcy-Bal- 
four of Townleyhall, in the county of I outh 

‘Lhe John Balfour of Burlcv of Sir Walter Scotts novel of 
Old Mostality, was usually designed of hinloch He was the 
prinapal wtor im the muider of Archbishop Shup His 
estite was forfuited, and a rewud of ten thousind marks 
offered for mmsclf He fought both at Drumclog and at 
Bothwell Bridgc, and 15 smd to have afterwards t iken refuge 
in Holland, where he offered Ins services to the punce of Or- 
ange He 1s generally snpposd to hive dicd at scaon his 
voyage bach to Scotland, ummidiatcly previous to the Rcvo- 
lution ‘There are strong pcsumptions, however tor belicy- 
ing thit he never left Scotlind, but found an iwsylum in the 
parish of Rosencath, Dumbartonshirc, under the protection of 
the Argyle family, and that having assumed the nime of 
Salter, hos descendarts continued there for many gcncrations 
‘The last of tho race died 10 1815 [New Stat sfc of Scot- 
land, artwl Roseneath | 

We keun fiom Schiller’s History of the Sicge of Antwop 
fiom 1570 to 1580, that a Sir Andrew Balfour ind his com- 
pany of Scots dcfended that city ag unst the Prince of Parma 
‘Lhe name scems still to exist in Holland, for im the Brussels 
papers of 28th July 1808, Tieuten mt - colonel Balfour de 
Burleigh is naincd Commandant of the troops of the king of 
the Netherlands in the West Indies — [Note 2, B to Scotts 
Old Mortulity } 


BALFOUR, Sir Jaurs, of Pittendtiech, an 
eminent lawyer of the siatcenth century, was a 
gon of Su Michacl Balfour of Mountquhanny in 
the paush of Kilmany, Fite Being designed tot 
the chuch, he studied both divinity and law, as 
was usual in those days His bothm David was 
one of the murderers of Cardinal Bethune, and 
he himself, after the murdei, jomed the con- 
spnators im the castle of St Andiews On the 
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surrender of the castle m June 1547, he was 
put into the same galley with Knox, and canied 
pitsoner to Fiance After his 1cturn to Scotland 
m 1549, he abandoned his foimei tiends, and de- 
med that he had been 1n the castle of St Andrews 
ov the French galleys at all, for which Knox has 
severely denounced him in his History He was 
appointed official of the archbishop of St. Andiews 
within the archdeaconry of Lothian, and in 1589, 








he gave lis active suppoit to the queen regent 
against the lords of the congiegation, wluch led 
Knox to declac that ‘of an old professor he lad 
become a new denia of Chast Jesus and mani- 
fest blasphahe: of his eternal verty ” [Anoa’s 
Ihstory, page 173] Fiom this it has been sup- 
posed that Balfou: had become a Roman Catholic 

He scems to have been, with good i1eason, sus- 
pected of tampenng with some of the protestant 
luids, as a boy of lis was taken with a wait 
which ‘did open the most secict thing that was 
devised in the council, vea, those very things which 
weie thought to lave been known but to very 
few” [lbid p 200] He escaped the seach of the 
reformers of afc im kFobuary 1560, when the lords 
of Wemyss, Seaficid wd othtmis were t then prison- 
eis, and about the same time he wis appointed 
parson of Flisk im Fufeshne Shortly after the 1e- 
tun of Queen May from France, 12th Noy 1061, 
he was nommatcd an ¢xtiaodinary tod of session 
unda the tith( of Lord Pittenducch, and two yeus 
after, in 1563, he was made an ordimary lord In 
1664, on the institution of the Commissary Cot 
wt Edinbisgh, he became Chief commissary with 
In July 156% 
On the meht 


a salary of fou hundicd marks 
he wis sworn of the privy council 
of Rizzios muider, he was with the queen at Ho- 
lynvodhouse, and Ins enemies intended to have 
hanged him at the same tunc, but he made his 
escape [Aeth’s [list p 382] He was subse- 
quently kmightcd by the quecn, and promoted to 
the office of Glak registar, im place of Mi James 
VMacgil In 1566 he was one of the commission- 
ers for revising and publishing the old laws called 
Regiam Majcstatem, &e, and the acts of pailia- 
ment [Douglas’ Peerage, vol 1 p 177] He ts 
said to have been the ouginal deviser of the mui- 
der of Darnley, to have framed the bond for mu 
tual support entered ito by the conspnatois, and 
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to have prepared the house of the Kuk of Field, 
at Edinbaigh, which was possessed by his bro- 
ther, for the reception of Darnley = [Chalmers’ 
Life of Mary, vol uo p 25 — Lang's Dissert 
vol un p 87] It 1s certaim that on Ins removal 
to Edinburgh the unhappy Darnley was “ lodged 
in the mansion of the provost, or chief prebend- 
aly of the collegiate chuich of St Mary in the 
Fields, aa a place of good an = This house stood 
nearly on the site of the present noth - west 
comer of Diummond Stieet, as is asce:tamed 
from Gordon's map of the city of Edinburgh in 
1647, where the :uins are mdicatcd ag they ex- 
insted at that period = It 18 said to have been se- 
lected by Su James Biulfow, brother of the pro- 
vost, and ‘the most corrupt man of his age,’ (/to- 
bertson's [fist vol 1 p 354,) as well fitted from 
ts lonely situation for the imtended) muda ” 
[ Wilson's Memorials of dinburgh, vol 1 p 78) 
Immediately after that dicadtul event, which 
took place 9th February 1567, Balfour was openly 
accused of having been accessory to it, and @ paper 
of the followimg tenor was afhved to the door of 
the Tollbooth of Idiubargh, on the mght of the 
16th of February 
mation, have made inquisition for the shiughter of 
the hing, and do find the cal of Bothwell, Afr 
James Balfour, parson of flisk, Mi David Cham- 
bers and black Mi John Spence, the principal de- 
visers thereof, and rf this be not true spen at Gil- 
bat Balfom ” [Aedth’s Inst p 368] In the 
beginning of 1567 be had been appomted deputy 


“7, according to the procta- 


governor of Edinburgh castle, under the carl of 
Bothwell, who committed to his care the famous 
bond, signed by eight bishops, nine earls, and seven 
haons, declaing that ambitious and unserupn- 
lous nobleman guiltless of Damnlev’s mudet and a 
suitable match for the quecn, which he afterwards 
used with fatal effect against the regent Morton 
Acoiding to the enemies of Mary it was to Su 
James Balfour that Bothwell, afta: Mary’s su- 
render at Carberry, sent for the casket said to 
contain the letters that formed the alleged evi- 
dence of her guilt, which casket he delivered, 
but on secret information furnished by him, the 
mersenger was seized by the confederated lords, 
with whom he was at the time tampering = [Bu- 
chanan, b xvi p 51] 


After the impitsonment of Mary, Balfour sur- 
rendeied the castle of Edinburgh to the regent 
Muiray, on the followmg conditions first, a par- 
don for his shaie in the king’s murder, secondly, 
a gift of the priory of Pittenweem, then held by 
the regent i commendam, thirdly, an heritable 
annuity to his son out of the rents of the priory of 
St Andiews, and, fourthly, a gift of five hundred 
pounds to himself These terms being fulfilled, 
the castle was delivered imto the hands of Sir 
William Kukaldy of Grange, who was appointed 
He was continued im the privy counal 
by the regent Murray, to please whom ho resigned 
hus office of clerk register, when Su James Macgill 
For this service, m December 
of the same year (1567) Balfom 1ecerved a pen- 
sion of five hundred pounds, and was appointed 
IIc was present 
at the battle of Langside on the side of the regent, 


governor 


Was 1¢-appointed 


president of the cout of session 


and was instrumental in obtammg the overthrow 
of his former benefactress [Melville's Memoirs, p 
202] Seldom long constant to any party, and 
equally ungiaiteful to Muitay for the honours con- 
fired upon him as he had been to his hapless 
sister, Su James Balfour, dwaing the years 1568 
and 1569, busily efgaged in intiigues in behalf of 
Many, and was, in consequence m August of the 
latter vear, apmehended by the earl of Lennox, for 
participrtion in his son’s murder Te was, however, 
set at liberty on caution, but was never bought 
to tind, having made his peace with the regent 
[Lord 
p 221) After the assassmation of the regent in 
1470, 


In Baunatyne’s Jounal, under date 


by means of large bribes to his servants 
January he openty jomed the party of 
the queen 
Apul 1570, there occms the following passage 
‘ Phe quenis factione, to wit the Hamiltones, 
Aigsle, Hunthe, Boyd, Crawford, Ogilbie, and 
Sa James Balfourc, vemamed at Lynlythgow, 
and there, afta: divers consultationes, vndeistand- 
ing that the Englis armic was 1etned furth of 
Scottis boundis, tuke baldness vpon them be oppm 
ploclamatione to set vp the authortie of that 
muithcre: and knawin adulties called the quene, 
and so all faithe: conference betwixt the two 
paities ceased, for the lordis that sustened the 
kingis quenall answent in few wordis, that they 
enld have no farther: commoning with opin and 
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periured tiaytoris, as they weie evetie one ” 
[Bannatyne’s Journal, p 14] At the time Mait- 
land of Lethington and Kukaldy of Grange main- 
tained the castle of Edinburgh foi the queen, 
Balfour jomed them, and his name, with that of 
Gilbert and Robeit Balfour, occurs in a list of per- 
sons forfeited on the 30th day of August 1571 

[Ibid p 258] By the end of the following yca 

he made his peace with the regent Moiton, and 
was a chief instrument in bringing about the paci- 
fication, at Peith, between the khing’s and queen’s 
party in January 1573, which, by the subunssion 
of all the queen’s lords, lett Kirkaldy and Mait- 
land entirely at the mercy of then ruthless enemy, 
Morton 
the castle with the rest of the tiaytous, albeit he 
is als grit a trayto: as ony of thame all 
in a long scrole to the loidis of the artules of the 


Bannatyne says he “ remaned not m 
He gave 


pathament, that he might be restored to all thingis, 
&¢ , whanwith mony stuneth, and in speciall the 
bischop of Orknay, now abbot of Haluudhous, 
wha protcstit for the copie of it, but I haid no 
word that it was obteaned  Sindiie scroles were 
gewin i vpon the said Sn James declaing his treas- 
sonable dealingis in tymes bypast, notthcles his 
dres is made with the 1egcnt, And he hes tane hin 
im his protectione ” [Bannatyne’s Jownal p 440 | 
IIe seems to have been at this time governo: of 
Blacknoss castle, on the fiith of Forth, and to fill 
up the measme of his treachay to his formes 
friends, when Su William Knrkaldy’s biotha, Su 
James, atived there fiom Fiance with a supply 
of money and stores for the qucen’s service, he 
received him with due honow and pretended wel- 
come, but the very mght of his guest’s arival, he 
placed him in a dungeon heavily chaimed, and 
with the money which Sn James Knkaldy had 
bronght fiom Fiance, departed for Edinbingh to 
hand it ove: to Moiton Ile had compounded 
with the regent for lis pardon, and was to have 
paid him a large sum of money for his composi- 
tion, but, says Bannatyne, ‘the getting agane 
the Blacknes, and also Mi James Knkaldie payis 
that, as 1s 1epoited, for it was affirmed that le 
said to the regent, gif I can get you ws gude (01 
bette:) a8 my compositione, sall not 1 be fieed 
thereof, which the :egent grantit For as I have 
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written to Mr James Kirkaldie, befor his cumm 
ing out of Fiance, to cum to the Blacknes, and not 
to cum to the noth, becaus that gif the lod 
Hunthe had gottm the gold, he wald hald it to 
himself, or elis the mast part thereof, and so give 
to thame of the castle what he Iyked But how- 
soever the mate: was, the said Mi: James come 
and landit at the Blacknes, a little efter the pai- 
hawnent, with his coffers, thinking 1t had bene 
sme for him as befon, and let that’ ony thing 
suld be knawin, but that if ware tane perforce, 
Su James, or the Captane Alexande: Stewart, 
had gewin adveitisment of the said James cum- 
"  Clbut* p 441 J 

The r:egent Morton, however, was not disposed 


ng 


to put his trust im a man who had befiayed and 
deserted both sides as Balfow had done, and m the 
following month of February, a complaint against 
him and his biothe: for the murda of Darnley and 
other grievous crimes, which are recited in full by 
Bannatyne in his Jomnal, [pp 414—455], was 
read before the lords of the artidlcs in pathament , 
in consequence of which he was obliged to make 
his escape into Fiance, where he 1emained for some 
vets On the resignation of the regency by 
Moiton m 10578, he retuned to Scotland, and 
jomed the party who watched for that nobleman’s 
destruction In 1079 Morton recovered his au- 
thonty, and Balfom agun fled, when the forfa- 
tme of 1571 was 1e-cen ted 

In 1580, after James the Simth had assumed the 
1¢ins of government, Balfour retuned to Scotland 
to organise a plin for the destiuction of Morton 
On the trial of that nobleman he produced the 
celebrated bond already mentioncd, signed by hint 
and others for the support of Bothwell, as well as 
othe: written evidence of is guilt, which he had 
so long prescived for such an occasion After 
Morton’s dcath he was restored aginst the for- 


feiture of 1579, by act of parliament = 
Su Jamcs Balfour is supposed to have died m 


January 1583 o1 1584 He manied Margaret, 
the daughter of Michael Balfour of Burleigh and 
Balgaivie, by whom he acquired these lands, and 
fiom him the Lo:ds Balfow of Burleigh were de- 
acended, as shown m ow account of that family 


inserted above Hes the 1eputed author of the 


raid, it was alledgit that the said Su James had | well-known collection of decisions entitled ‘ Bal- 
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four’s Practicks, or a s @ Buster of tho mule ancient | of lis feand wadas Gils usd of the mone ancient 
Law of Scotland,’ a voluminous work which re- 
mained im mannscupt until 1754, when it was 
published by the Ruddinans, in a folio volume of 
684 pages, with a hfe of Balfom prehxed by Wal- 
ter Goodall This work continued to be used by 
practitioners till supe:sedcd by Stan's Institutes 
Lord Hailes observes that Balfout’s work 18 intet- 
polated, for it mentions Certain acts of parliament 
and the ndmes of certain peers that did not exist 
til after the death of Balfour Tt 1s very likely 
to have becn added to after his time 

BALFOUR, Sir James, of Kimnand, Bart , an 
cminent herald, annalist, and antiquary, eldest 
son of Sn Michael Baltour of Denmylne, by his 
wife, Jane, daughter of James Durham of Pitke- 
row, was born about 1600 He soon displayed a 
capacity fur study, and a taste fot poctiy The 
accompanying portrart of bhimois from an onytimal 
picture in the possession of Lord Belhaven 
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His youthful efforts im verse were noticed with 
commendation by the poet Leach o1 Leochaeus, 
Ile had success- 
fully translated Leach’s Latin poem, Panthea, mto 
the Scottish vernacular, and Sn Robert Sibbald, 


his Stren@, published in 1626 


who, in his Memoria Balfour tana, gives an account | sealed by all the membeis of that body 
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of his hfe and writings, tells us that he had seen a 
volume of Latin and Scottish poems, written by 
Balfou1, not now extant Afte: some time spent 
abroad, Sir James, on lus return, devoted himself 
to the study of the antiquities of his native coun- 
try ‘It was, indeed, fortunate for his piogiess,” 
says Sibbald, ‘that several learned men had be- 
gun to illustiate the history of Scotland Of these, 
Robert Maule, commissary of St Andiews, had 
engaged im a woik conce:ning the ongin of ow 
nation, while David Buchanan had applied an ac- 
curate critiism to the olde: monuments of Scottish 
story Mi David Hume of Godscroft had under- 
taken to 1efute the objections against the high 
antiquity of the nation, the labours of Su Robe! 
Gordon of Stialoch shed no inconsiderable light 
on the earlier history of Scotland, while Robeit 
Jolinstone detailed the transactions of British 
policy, 1 conjunction with those of Fiance, the 
Netheilinds, and Geimany, from the year 1572 
to the yea 1628 Mr Wiliam Diummond of 
Hawthornden 1ecorded the history of the five 
Jameses, Mi Guthry, the events which charac- 
terized the progiess of ou civil war, and Mi 
Wishait, afterwards bishop of Edinbuigh, com- 
memorated the actions of the celebrated marquis 
of Montiose The geographical delineation of the 
kingdom had been gieatly advanced by the labouis 
of Timothy Pont, son of that eminent promote: of 
letters, Mi Robert Pont Sn Robert Gordon of 
Stialoch, Ins son James, minster of Rothiemay, 
and Su John Scot of Scotstarvet, duecto: of the 
chancery, had likewise contiibuted many topogia- 
plucal desciiptions, and sund1y maps of the conn- 
The right 1everend primate, John Spottis- 
wood, achbishop of St 


ties 
Andiews, had carried 
down both the ecclesiastical and civil lustory of 
Scotland, fiom the mtroduction of Chiustianity, 
until the death of James VI , while the history of 
the Scottish Chiich had been detailed by David 
Caldei wood, fiom the epoch of the Refoi mation to 
the year 1625” In order to prosecute the study 
of heraldiy, Balfour 1cpasned to London, where he 
became acquainted with Sir Robert Cotton, also 
with Su Wilham Segai, gaiter king-at-arms, 
who obtained fium the College of Heralds a highly 
honowable testimonial in his favow, signed and 
He like- 
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wise became known to Roget Dodsworth, and Sn 
Wilham Dugdale, to whom he communicated sev- 
eral charters, and other pieces of information 1¢- 
garding Scottish ecclesiastical antiquities, which 
they inseited in then Alonasticon Anglcanum, 
under the title Cenofia Scottca, and which Balfom 
afterwards expanded into a volume, called Afon- 
asticon Scoticum Amongst othe: distinguished 
persons of his own country whose firendsiup he 
enjoyed, were Diummond of Hawthoinden, Sn 
Robert Aytoun, and the eul of Stuling By the 
influence of the Viscount Dupplin, chancelloi of 
Scotland, he was in June 1630 created loid lyon 
king-at-aims, having some days previously becn 
knighted by the king In Decembei 1633 he was 
created a baionet On the occasion of the coro- 
nation of Charles T at Edinburgh that year, Vis- 
count Dupplin was created earl of Kinnoul, and 
of this nobluman Su James 1p bis Annals tells the 
following cuitous ancedote The hing in 1626 had 
commanded, by a letter to his privy council, that 
the archbishop of St Andiews should have pie- 
cedence of the chancellor, to which the latte: 
would not submit = ‘*Iiemember,” says Balfom, 
“that K Chailes sent me to the loid chancellor 
on the day of his coronation, in the moining, to 
show him that it was lis will and pleasme, bot 
onlie for that day, that he wold ceed and give way 
to the aichbishop, but he :etumed by me to his 
Majestie a very biuske answei, which was, that 
he was ready 1n all humility to lay ns ofhce doune 
at his Mayestie’s feet, bot simce it was his royal 
will he should enjoy it with the knowen privileges 
of the same, never a stoled piicst in Scotland 
should sett a toot before him, so long as lus bloode 
was hote Quhen IT had iclated his answer to the 
kinge, he said, ‘ Weel, Lyone, lett’s goe to busi 

noss, I will not medie faithe: with that old can- 
heied gootish man, at quhose hand ther 15 nothing 
to be gained but some words’” Though a staunch 
Presbyterian, when the civil wars bioke out, Su 
James inclined to the cause of the king, but took 
no pait in the contest Ile was, nevei theless, de- 
prived by Cromwell of lus office of lyon king-at- 
arms Javing in ictnement at Falkland palace, 
or at ns own seat of Kinnaind, he collected many 
manusciipts on the ait of healdiy, and wrote 
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aie now m the Advocates’ Libary, while others 
weie dispersed, 01 destioyed by the English in the 
capture of Perth, in 1651, to which city he had 
caused them tobe conveyed Sibbald gives a cata- 
logue both of his original treatises and of the manu- 
sciipts which he was at such pains to collect [A/e- 
moria Balfouriana, pp 19—83 ] Foi illustiating 
Scottish history, he mvestigated all the chaiters, 
public registers, and monastic chartulaiies and 
chionicles he could procine, and he was able to 
form a large collection of these documents He 
foimed, at conside:able expense, a library of most 
valuable books, and particulaily rich in Scottish 
lustory, antiquities, and heraldiy He likewise 
collected apd arranged anuent coins, seals, and 
other réliques of the olden time, and wrote a book 
of epitaphs and insciuiptions on the monuments of 
monasteries and paltsh churches — Ile left several 
abuidgments of the books of Scone, Cambusken- 
neth, and others, and extracts fiom the histones 
of John Major, Hector Boethius, Lesly, and Bu- 
chanin Ths literary conespondence was exten- 
sive with those of his contemporanes who were 
emiment either as historians o1 Instoncal anti- 
quaitans, particulanly Robeit Maule, Henry Maule 
of Melgum, David Buchanan, Sun Robeit Gordon 
of Straloch, Mi Roger Dodswoith, Sno Willan 
Dugdale, and Diummond of Hawthoinden At 
the 1¢quest of Sn John Scott of Scotstarvet he 
contiibuted not a little to the geographical ilus- 
tiation of the hingdom = He diew up an accurate 
descuiption of the shue of Fife, including obseiva- 
tions on its antiquitics, and the genealogies of its 
piincipal fanulics, and he had begun to compile 
a geogiaphical descaiption of the whole of Scot- 
land, the manuscript of which was of so much use 
to ne Dutch geographer, Blean, that he dedicated 
to Su James Balfour the map of Loin in huis The- 
atrum Scotia, appending to it an engiaving of his 
ams Besides his vanioys treatises on heraldry, 
he wiote annals of the life and 1eign of James I 
and 11, and memonals of the icigns of James 
TI , James IV, and Jimcs V, and Mary The 
reign of James VI he ticated at gicater length 
IIe also wiote an account of the kings of Scotland 
fiom Fergus I to Charles 1 and the annals of 
Scotland im two volumes, the first extending from 


several treatises on that subject, some of which | the accession of Matcolm III to the death of 
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James VI, and the second from the accessiun of 
Charles I to the sixteenth year of lus reign 
When it becume necessary to form a separate 
establishment fur the Piince of Wales, who was 
also steward or seneschal of Scotland, Su James 
deemed it prope: to inqune into the amount of the 
revenue to which the hereditary princes of Scot- 
Jand were entitled, 28 well as the extent of then 
privileges , and among his manusciipts 1s one with 
the following tithe —‘The True present State of 
the Piimctpality of Scotland, with the Means, how 
the same may be most conveniently Incieaged, 
nnd Augmented , with which 1s joyned, Ane Su- 
vy, and buf Note fiom the Publick Registers of 
the Kingdom of ce:tam Infcftments and Confir- 
mations given to Painces of Scotland, and by them 
to thew Vuassals, of divcisse Baronmes and Lands 
of the Prnapalitie, since the 15 year of the Reign 
of King Robert TIT’ 
wise gave his attention, and composed in Scots an 


To natuial history he hke- 


Hie also wrote in 
Latin, an account, collected from various authors, 
of the frauds practised in the imitation of precious 
stones He died in February 1657) He is usu- 
ally styled of Kinnand, having, m 1631, obtained, 
in favou of himscif and his spouse, a giant of the 


alphabetical ticatise on gems 


lands and barony of that name m Fife He was 
fou times maiued, fist, on 21st October 1630, 
to Anna, daughter of Su John Aiton of that ik, 
by whom he had three sons and six daughters, 
and who died August 26th, 1644, 2dly, to his 
cousin, Jean Durham, daughter of the land of 
Pitkeriow, who died without issue, 19th July, 
16045, 3dly, to Margaret, only daughter of Sn 
James Ainot of Fame, by whom he had thiee 
sons and three daughters, 4thly, to Janet, daugh- 
tur of Su Wilham Auchmleck of Balmanno, by 
whom he had two daughtais The family, as stat- 
ed above, 18 now extinct in the male hne Fiom 
his collection of MS , yeserved m the Advocates’ 
Library, his ‘ Annals and Shoit Passages of State,’ 
were published by Mr James Haig im 1824, in 
four volumes octavo 

BALFOUR, Sir Anprew, Bart, an eminent 
physician and botamst, and founde: of the botanic 
garden of Edmburgh, the bivthe: of the preceding, 
and fitth and youngest son of Su Michael Balfour 
of Denmylne, was bon there January 18, 1680 


So te at ec AR TR RCENEoReee = ieee ee 


His education was superintended by his brother, 
Su James, the famous antiquary, who was thirty 
years old at the time of his birth He took his 
degree of AM at the univeisity of St Andrews, 
and about 1650 removed to London, where he 
prosecuted his medical studies unde: the celebrated 
Harvey, and other eminent practitioners He 
afte: waids went to Blois, m France, to see the 
botanical garden of the duke of Orleans, then 
kept by his countiyman, Dr Morison  Afte: re- 
maining some time at Pats, he completed his edu- 
cation at the university of Caen, wheie, Septem- 
ber 20, 1661, he 1eceived Ins degrees of bachelor 
and docto: of medicine On his 1etuin to London, 
Jhailes the Second appointed lum travelling tutor 
to the young eal of Rocheste:, whom he in vain 
endeavowed to reclam In lus last illness his 
lordship expressed his obligations to Di Balfouw, 
for the good instructions he had 1eceived from him 
After spending fow years on the continent, they 
ictuuned in 1667) Di Balfom afterwards com- 
menced practice as a physiuan at St Andiews 
In 1670 he 1emoved to Edinburgh, where, amony 
othe: improvements, he introduced the manufac- 
ture of pape: into Scotland Having a small bo- 
tanical garden attached to his house, chiefly fur- 
nished by seeds sent by his foreign corespondents, 
he 1aised there many plants, till then unknown in 
this country = Has fisend and botanical pupil, Ma 
Patiich Muay of Livingstone, had formed at his 
seat a botanic gaiden, containmg one thousand 
species of plants, and, afte: his death, Dr Bal- 
fou tiansferied his collection to Edinburgh , and, 
jJoinmg it to his own, laid the foundation of the 
first public botanic garden in Scotland , for which 
the magistiates of the city allotted a piece of 
giound near the foot of Leith Wynd, and adjacent 
to Timity Hospital, taken down in 1845 for the 
convenience of the Noith Biitish railway Here 
the Botanic garden continued till 1767, when, 
by the exeitions of Di Hope, a subsequent pro- 
fessor of botany, it was 1cmoved to a piece of 
giound between Leith and Edinbu gh, on the west 
aide of Leith Walk [See Horr, John] This 
place was abandoned in 1822 for a moie suitable 
situation at Inveileith Row, whee the Edinbuigh 
Botanical Gaiden 1s now im a flowushing condi- 
tion 
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Dr. Balfour was created a baronet by Charles 
the Second He has the merit of being the first 
who introduced the dissection of the human body 
into Scotland, and, with Sn Robert Sibbald, he 
planned the Royal College of physicians, of which 
society he was elected the first president On the 
publication of the Pharmacopoeia by the college in 
1685, the whole amangement of the matei1a medi- 
ca was Committed to his care Shortly before his 
death he projected the foundation of an hospital in 
Edinbuigh, which 1s now the Royal Infirmary 
He died in 1694, bequeathing his museum to the 
University Ie never appeaied as an author, but 
in 1700 bis son published a series of the familia 
letters which he had addressed to Mi Murtay of 
Livingstone 
Balfouwi as a naturahst, physician, and scholai, are 
commemorated, not only by Su Robert Sibbald, 
in the Memorna Balfourrana, and elsewhere , but 


The great ments of Su Andrew 


also more recently by P:ofesso: John Walker, m 
his Essays on Natural History 

BALFOUR, Rosrri, a distinguished scholar, 
and philologist, principal of Guienne college, Bor- 
deaux, about the beginning of the seventecuth 
century, 18 supposed to have been born about the 
yeat 1550 = As he left his native country young, 
very little 18 known regading him 
posed to have derived his lineage fiom the Bal- 


Ile 1s sup- 


garvie branch of the Fifeshne family of Balfon, 
but in his Commentary on Cleomedes [p 196] he 
has himself stated that he was a native of Fou fai- 
shire He studied fist at the university of St 
Andiews, and afterwaids :epauing to France, he 
became a student im that of Pats, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by the ability with which he 
publicly maimtained certain philosophical theses 
against all oppugners He was subsequently in- 
vited to Bou:deaux, by the archbishop of that see, 
and became a member of the college of Guenne 
The precise date of his appointment to a profes- 
soi’s chan is unknown, but it appeais from a Ict- 
te: from Vinetus to Geoi ge Buchanan, of dite 9th 
June 1581, that he must have been pievious to 
that yea professor of the Greek language and 
mathematiis He was subsequently appointed 
pimcipal of the college of Guenne, an office which 
he filled with much prudence and reputation He 


is thought to have succeeded tothe principalship 


regret: 


on the death of Vinetus, 14th May 1586 His eai- 
liest publication was an edition, the first that ap- 
peaied, of the ancient history of the famous coun- 
cil held at Nice, in the year 325, the autho of 
which was Gelasius, a native of Cyzicus, a city of 
Mysia, who became bishop of Cwesaien in Pales- 
tne = =This work appeared in 1599, in 8vo-— His 
next undeitaking was an edition of the Meteoa 
of Cleomedes, with a copious and elaborate com- 
mentary, published at Bourdeaux im 1605, 4to 
“Tis woik,” says Di Ibving, ‘“ was commended 
by men eminent foi then learning, and his com- 
mentary continues to be held in such estimation 
that it has been reprinted within a very recent 
period in aa edition of Cleomedes published by 
Professor. Bako of Leyden” [Lewes of Scottish 
Writers, vol 1 p 243] Balfour's last and gieat- 
est work was his Commentary on Austotle The 
fist volume, contamimg an exposition of the Or- 
ganon, 01 treatises relating to the science of logic, 
was published in 1616 ‘The second volume, com- 
plising a similu exposition of the ethics, appeared 
in 1620, when the autho: must have been up- 
waids of seventy years of age The date of his 
death has not been ascertained He was living 
nn 1625 =“ Balfour,” says Di Ihvimg, from whose 
life of him these paiticulais have been gleaned, 
“left behind him the characte: of a learned and 
woithy man [fis manneis ae represented as 
very pleasing, and he 1s particularly commended 
for his kindness to lis countrymen, many of whom 
at that period wandered on the continent in quest 
of leaning, o1 learned «employment The only 
fault imputed to him by one biographer, [2 Ba- 
129,] 18 his 
zealous adherence to the Romish faith Dhis spe- 


chananus de Scriptoribus Scotis, p 


cies of zeal he has testified by introducing into his 
commcutary on the Categories of Aristotle, a de- 
fence of the astounding doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion 
was held, it may be stated that Fiangois de Foix 
de Candale, bishop of Ane, who died in the year 
1594, bequeathed to lim the mathematical pait of 
his library ” [Lives of Scottish Writers, vol 1 p 
244] Morhof mentions Balfour as a celebrated 
commentator on the philosophy of Aristotle, and 
Dempster says he was ‘ the Phoenix of his age, a 
philosopher profoundly skilled in the Greek and 


As a proof of the estimation im which he 
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Latin languages, a mathematician worthy of be- | chai of public law He died at Purig, 6th March 


ing compared with the ancients, and to those 
quahfications he joined a wonderful suavity of 
mnanners, and the utmost warmth of affection to 
wards his countrymen ” Hie writings display an 
extent of erudition which rcflecte honour on the 
literary history of his countiy lis edition of 
Cleomedes, in particular, 18 spoken of in high 
terms of praise by the erudite Bai thius 

The following are the titles of Balfoui’s works 

Versio et Nota ad Gelasium Cyzicenam de Cutus Consiln 
Niceeni et vermo ad Theodorum Presb de Incarnatione Do- 
mint Par 1599, 8vo 

Versio et Comm ad Cleomedis Meteora Burd 1605, 4to 

Commentanns R Balfore: in Organum Logicum Austotchs 
Burd 1616, 2 vols 4to 


Comm in Organum Anistotelis 
Commentarn in Attica Arstotels 


Burd 1618, fol 
Par 1620, dito 


BALFOUR, James, of Pilrig, nea’ Edinburgh, 
an ingenious whiter, was admittcd an advocate, 
November 14, 1730, bnt never had much practice 
atthe bar In 1737, on the death of Mi Bayne, 
professor of Scots law in the university of Edin- 
buigh, he and Mi John Easkine of Carnock, ad- 
vocate, were presented by the faculty of advocates 
to the pations of the vacant chan, who elected 
Mr Erskine, afterwards author of the ‘Tustitute 
of the Law of Scotland’ Balfour was subse- 
quently appointed sheriff-substitute of the county 
of Edinbuigh Having a taste for philosophical 
science, he caily 
David TIume, particularly in two treatises, which 
he published anonymously, the one entitled ‘A 
Delineation of Moiality,’ and the othe: ‘ Philoso- 
phical Dissertations > With these Iume, though 
they combated his own views, was so much 
pleased, that, on the 15th March 1753, he wiote 
the antho: a letter 1equesting his firendship as he 
was obliged by his civilities On the 28th Au- 
gust 1754 Balfour was elected professo: of moral 
philosophy in the umversity of Edinbugh = In 
1764, on the death of Mi: Wilham Kukpatrick, 
professo: of public law in that university, he 1e- 
ceived a royal commission to succeed him = Jn 
1768 he published at Edinburgh his former lec- 
tures under the title of ‘ Philosophical Essays,’ in 
which he subjected to a rigorous examination 
Tord Kames’ Essays on Morality and Natuwal 
Religion 


opposed) the speculations of 


1795, aged 92 —( Bower's Hist of the Unwwersty of 
Edinburgh, vol 1 page 874 ) 
The following are his publications 


Plualosophical Fssays Edin 1768, 8vo 

Philosophical Dissertations Edin 1782, 8vo 

Of Matter and Motion, Of Liberty and Necessity, On 
the Foundation of Moral Obhgation, Nature of the Soul &c 


BALFOUR, AvLexanprr, a miscellaneous wri 
ter, a native of the parish of Monikie, Forfarshire, 
was boin March 1, 1767 His parents belonged to 
the humbler rural class, and being a twin, he was 
taken unde the protection of a frienu of the fam- 
ily, to whom he was indebted for support in his 
early yeais He received but a scanty education, 
and when very young was apprenticed to 1 weaver 
notwithstanding which, he taught a school m his 
nitive paush for several years At the age o; 
twenty six, he became clerk to a merchant and 
The following yea: he 
He mide his first essays in composition 
when only twelve yeas of age, and at a more ma 
ture age he contibuted occasional verses to the 
Biitish Chromele newspaper, and to Di Ander. 
son’s ‘Bee’ In 1793 he contributed several pieces 
to the Dundee Repository, and not a few to the 
Aberdeen Magazine n 1796 Four yeas after his 
removal to Arbroath he changed his situation, and 


manufactmer in Arbroath 
married 


two years after, on the death of his first employer, 
he canned on the business in partnership with his 
widow On her 1etinement, in 1800, he assumed 
another partner, and having obtained a government 
contract to supply the navy with canvas, he was 
ina few yeas enabled to pmechase considerable 
property Dung the war with Fiance he exhi- 
bited lus patriotism by inserting m the Dundee 
Advertiser a succession uf Joyal poems and songs, 
most of which weic republished im London, and 
some of the latte: sect to music and sung at places 
To the Northen Min- 
oticl, published at Newcastle, he contiibuted about 
twenty songs, and furnished several pieces to the 
Literary Mnrot, published at Montiose The ac- 
count of Arbioath in Di Brewster’s Encyclopedia 
was wiitten by him, and he also contributed seve- 
ral papers to Tilloch’s Philosophical Journal 

In the yeu 1814 he removed to Trottick, in the 


of public entertainment 


In the «pring of 1779 he resigned the | neighbow hood of Dundee, to assume the manage- 











ment of a branch of a London house, which was, 
in the succeeding year, suddenly involved in bank- 
ruptcy , and he was obliged to accept of the situation 
of manager of a manufacturing establishment at 
Balgonie in Fife, where, upon a limited salary, he 
continued for three years In October 1818, piin- 
cipally on account of his childien, he removed to 
Edinburgh, and was employed as a clerk by Mi 
Blackwood the publishe: In the course of a few 
months he was seized with paralysis, and m June 
1819 was obliged to relinquish his employment 
Fo. ten years thereafte: he spent his days m a 
wheel-chau, and devoted himacif entucly to liter - 
ature In 1819 he published a novel, called 
‘Campbell, o: the Scottish Piobationer,’ which 
was well received At the close of the saine year 
he brought out an edition of the poems of his de- 
ceased fizend, Richard Gall, with amemon = In 
1820 he published a volume, entitled ‘ Contempla 
tion, and other Poems’ 
began to contithute to Constable’s Edinb gh 
Magazine, tales, sketches, and poems, deseriptive 
of Scottish mal life, which he continued to do till 
the close of that work in 1826 
ries, entitled ‘Characters omitted in Crabbe’s 
Paush Register,’ was so favourably received, that 


About the same time he 


One poctical se- 


he was induced to 1epublish if in one volume m 
1825 In 1822 he began to write novels for the 
Minerva Piess of London, the first of which, m 
thiee volumes, was called §‘ [The Farmer's ‘Vhiee 
Daughters? 
best, appeared in 1823, also in thice volumes, 


Ihs second, which was by far the 


and was entitled, ‘The Foundhng of Glenthoin, 
or the Smugglei’s Cave’ In 1827, Mi 
Hume, MP, presented a number of lis works to 


Joseph 


the premie:, Mi Canning, and a donation of one 
hundied pounds was obtained for him fiom the 
Treasury, in consideration of his talents and mis 
fortunes His latest work was a novel, entitled 
‘Highland Mary,’ in fom volumes, which, like his 
othe: novels, was distinguished for the most touch- 
ing pathos He contributed till his death to the 
penodicals of the day, and wi ote lai gely in paiticu- 
lar for the ‘Edinburgh Literary Gazette,’ a publi- 
cation long since discontinued He died on Sept 
12,1829 A posthumous volume of his 1emains 
was published under the title of ‘ Weeds and Wild 
Flowers,’ with a Memoir by Mi D M Morr 
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Balfour's woiks are 


Campbe]], ot, the Scottish Probationer, 8 vols 8vo 
inburgh, 1819 

Contemplation, and other Poems, 1 vol 8vo Edin , 1820 

The Fariner’s Three Daughters A Novel, 8 vols, 8vo 
London, 1822 

The Foundling of Glenthorn, or the Smuggler's Cave, 4 
Romance, 3 vols Rvo London, 1823 

Char rcters omitted in Crabbe's Parish Register, 1 vol 8.0 
l diaburgh, 1825 

Highland Mary, i Novel, 4 vols F dinbuigh, 1827 

Weeds and Wild Flowers, posthumous, with a Memoir 
1vol 8vo = Ldimnlurgh 1830 


Ed- 


Bareonn Barown,a title ot the earl of Leven and Mel- 
ville, conferred m 3641, on his ancestor, General Alexander 
Leshe, commande: of the Scots army at Dunse I aw im May 
1639 [Sec Trvenw and Mrtvirin, carl of | The lands of 
Bugome, m the pirwh of Markinch, Fifi, orginally belonged 
to tho family of Sibbald [Sec StaRALD, surname of ) Siw 
Andrew Sibbald of Balgonn, shomff of Fife, in 1457, and 
again m 1466, had an only daughter, Helen, who marned 
Robot Tundin§ second son of Sir John Lundin of I wndin 
Thorson, Sir Robert Fundin of Bugonic, was lord Ingh trea- 
suicr of Scotland Tas descendant, Robert Iundin, sold the 
lands of Balgome m the sixteenth century to General Alex- 
ander Teshe, the first ¢ a] of Peven, whose first title was I od 
Balgoni, as already stated = Lhey continued in possession of 
the Leven family till 1823, when they were purchased for the 
sunt of onc hundred and four thousand pounds, by Tames Bal- 
four, Ik'sq of Winttinghim, brotha of the late General Bal- 
four of Balbirme = Balgome castle, on the south bank of tho 
river Leven, 14 of great antiquity. The following woodcut 
rc presentation of it 1s from Nattes Scotia Demeta 
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SRLIOL, 
Basson, or BaLiro1, the name of 2 Norman baron, whose 
descendant was declared king of Scotignd m 1292 He was 
possessor of Halleul, Harcourt, and other manors mm Norman- 
dy, from the former of which he derived his nume His son 
Guy de Baliol, came over to England with the Conqueror’s 
son, Wilham Rufus, who appointed him lord of the forest of 
Toesdule and Marwood, and bestowed on hin the lands of 
Middleton and Biwell m Northumberlagd He had also 
lunds in Yorkslure His son, Bernard de Balhiol, built the 
strong castle on the Tees, in the county of Durham, called 
Bernard Castk, and was forced by David the First of Scot- 
land, in 1135, to swear fidelity to Matilda Previous to the 
battle of the Standard, in 1138, the Englhsh sent Robert 
de Bruce and Bernard de Baliol to the Scottish army un- 
der David the First, to endeavour to procure peace, but 
the proposal war rejected with disdain, when Bruce re- 
nounecd the homage which he had performed to David for 
a barony in Galloway, and Baliol also gave up the fealty, 
sworn to Matilda three years befure Adhering to the for- 
tunes of King Stephen, Bahol was taken prsoner at the bat- 
th of Iimecoln, with that monarch, 2d February 1141 On 
the incursion mto Northumberland of the Scots m 1174, he 
was among the Yorkshire barons who, with Robat de Stutte- 
ville, hastened to the reluf of Alnwick castle, then besicged 
by the Scottish king = During than hurned march a dense fog 
arose, and the more cautious advised a retreat, when Bahol 
exclanned, “ You may retreat, but J will go forward alone, 
and preserve my honour” In consequence they all advanced, 
and the returning hght enabled them to duscry the battle - 
ments of Alnwick castle Walliam, the Scottish king, wis 
then in the fields with a slender train of sixty horsemen At 
the head of these, however, he instantly charged the new 
comers, whose force was much larger Being overpowercd, 
and unhorsed, he was made pmsone: by Bahl, and sent 
fist to the castle of Richmond and afterwards to alaise in 
Normandy = [J/ales’ Annals, vol 1 p 115 |] This feudal 
chicf marnied Agncs de Pinkeny His son, Eustace de Bul- 
tol, was the father of Hugh de Bahol, who, in 1216, was 
jomed with Philip dc Hulcotes in defence of the northern bor- 
ders, and when Alexander the Second of Scotland had sub- 
dued tho whole of Northumbeiland, these two barons held 
out stoutly all the fortresses upon the line of the lees, parti- 
cularly that of Bernard castle, the seat of the Buhol family, 
wlich was assaulted by Alexandcr, and before which hu- 
atace de Vesa, the husband of Ins illegitimate sister, Mar- 
gurct, was slam = Hugh de Bahol’s eldcst son, John de Balhiol, 
was one of the magnates of Henry the Third of England, 
whore cause he strenuously supported in his struggles with 
lus barons He was possessed of great wealth, having thirty 
kmghts’ fees, equal to twelve thousand pounds of modern 
money He marricd Devorgilla, one of the three daughters 
and co-heiresses of Allan, lord of Galloway, by Margaret, 
eldest daughtcr of David, earl of Huntingdon, and in nght 
of lus wife he had large possessions in Scotland, and was one 
of the Regents during the minority of Alexander ILL In 1263 
he laid the foundation of one of the colleges at Oxford, which 
was completed by his widow, and still bears his name He 
died in 1268 His son, John de Baliol, became temporary 
king of Scotland, by the award of k dward the First Of this 
John de Bahol a notice 1s given below 
Alexander de Rahol, the brother of John, king of Scots, 
being in the retinue of Antony Beck, the celebrated bishop of 
Durham, in the expedition of Kdward the First to Flanders, 
was restored to all Ins brother’s lands in Scotland im 1297, 
and on 26th September 1800, he was summoned by wnt to 
ourlinment tall the 83d November 1306, under the title of 





JOHN 


Baron Baliol He marned Isabell, daughter and heiress of 
Richard de Chilham, and widow of David de Strathbogie 
earl of Athol, by whom he obtamed for hfe the castle aud 
manor of Chilham in the county of Kent Dyimg without 
iasue, the barony of Bahiol in consequence became extinct. 

There were severa) collateral branches of the name of Baliol 
im Scotland, whose names appear as donors and witnesses in 
the cloister registers In the Ragman Roll, also, four or five 
of them are metitioned One of these, Alexander de Balholo, 
Cameranus Scotix, was baron of Cavers in Teviotdale As 
chamberlain of Scotland he has a place in the Lives of the 
Officers of State, (page 266) The name of Baliol 1s supposed, 
(Neshit’s Heraldry, vol 1 p 178,) to have been changed to 
Bailhe, [seo BAILLIE, surname of, ante, p 173,] having be- 
come odious in Scotland 





BALIOL, JoHN, some time king of Scotland, 
was the son of John de Baliol of Bernard castle, 
county of Durham, the founder of Bahol college, 
Oxfoid, as already stated, by Ins wife, the Lady 
Devoigilla, granddaughte: of David, earl of Hun- 
tingdon, and 13 supposed to have been born about 
1260 On the dcath, in 1290, of Margaret the 
** Maiden of Notway,” granddaughter of Alexan- 
der the Thid, no less than thuteen competitors 
came forwaid for the vacant throne of Scotland 
Of these, John de Bahol and Robert de Biuce, 
lord of Annandale, wae the piineipal Baliol 
(laimed as being gieat-giandson to the eal of 
Huntingdon, younger biother of William the Lion, 
by his eldest daughter, Margaiet, and Biuce as 
grandson by his second danghte1, Isabella, that 1s, 
the former as dnect hen, and as nearest of nght, 
and the latte: as nearest in blood and degiee <Ac- 
cording to the rules of succession which aie now 
established, the 11ght of Balol was pieferable , 
but the protest and appeal of the seven earla of 
Scotland to Edwaid, biought to hght by Sur Fian- 
cis Palmave, shows that in that age the onde: of 
succession was not asceitained with precision, and 
that the prejudices of the people and even the 
ancient laws of the kingdom favoured the claims 
of Bruce, and to this cucumstance the unhappy 
results which followed inay m a great measure be 
attiibuted The competitois agreed to refer ther 
claims to the arbitiation of Edwaid the First of 
England, who straightway asseited and extended 
his claim of feudal superioiity to an extent never 
attempted by any of his predecessors He met 
the Scottish nobility and clergy at Norham on the 
10th May, 1291, and requied them to recognise 
his title as lord paramount At their request he 
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granted them a term of three weeks in order 
that they might consult together, at which period 
he required them to return a definitive answer In 
the meantime he had commanded his barons to as- 
semble at Noiham with all their forces, on the 3d 
June On the 2d he gave audience to the Scots in 
an open field, near Upsettlington, on the north 
bank of the Tweed, opposite to the castle of Noi- 
ham, and withm the territory of Scotland At 
this assembly eight of the competitors for the 
crown were present, who all acknowledged Ed- 
waid as lord paramount of Scotland, and agieed 
to abide by his decision 
but Balol was absent The neat day Buliol ap- 
peared, and on being asked by the chancellor of 
Eugland whether he was willing to make answer 
as the others had done, afte: an affected pause, 
he pronounced his assent 

Edwaid, gomg beyond his mere claim as over- 
lord o1 supeiio: of Scotland, now bionght forward 
aright of property in the kingdom, and demanded 
to be put in possession of if, on the specious pie- 
text that he might delve: 1t to him to whom the 
Even this 
strange demand was acceded to, all the competi- 
tors agreeing that sasme of the kingdom and its 
On the 
lith, therefore, the icgents of Scotland made a 
solemn surrender of the kingdom into Edwatd’s 
hands, and the keepers of c istles surendeied then 


Biuce was among them, 


ciown was found justly to belong 


fortiesses should be given to kdwad 


castles The only demm was on the part of Gil- 
bet de Umfiaville, eal of Angus, who would not 
give up the castles of Dundee and Forfar, with- 
out a bond of indenmification [See ante, paige 
127] Edward immediately restored the custody 
of the kingdom to thc regents, Fiaser, bishop of 
St Andiews, Wishait, bishop of Glasgow, John 
Comyn of Badenoch, and James, the steward of 
Scotland 
took place, on the 17th November 1292, in the 
hall of the castle of Be: wick-upon-Tweed, when 
Edward confirmed the judgmeuts of his commis- 
sion and puiliament by giving Judgment in his 
favour On the 19th the aown was foimally 
declaied to belong to him, and the next day he 
swore feulty fo. it to Edward at Noham On 
the 30th of the same month, Balol was ciowned 


at Scone, and being immediately recalled to Eng 


The final hearing of the competition 


land, was compelled to renew his homage to Ed 

ward at Newcastle In the course of a year, 
Baliol was four times summoned to appear before 
Edwaid in the parhament of England Roused 
by the indignities heaped upon him while there, 
he ventmued to remonstiate, and would consent to 
nothng which might be construed into an ac- 
knowledgment of the jurisdiction of the English 
pailiament Having, on the 28d October, 1295, 
concluded a tieaty with Philip, king of France, 
Baliol, who at tines was not without spirit, which, 
however, he wanted firmness to sustain, solemnly 
renounced his allegiance to Edwaid, and obtained 
the Pope's absolution fiom the oaths which he had 
taken EdWaid received the mtelhgence of his 
1enunaation with contempt rather than with an- 
gers ** The foolish ti uto: ” said he to Baliol’s 
messenger, ‘since he will not come to us, we will 
gotohim” With a luge army he mmediately 
maiched towards Scotland Inthe meantime, a 
small paity of Scots ciossed the borders, and plun- 
dered Noithumbeiland and Cumbeiland They 
took the castle of Welk, and slew a thousand ot 
the English King Edward, on the othe: hand 
having taken Beiwick, put all the garmson and in- 
habitants tothe sword = The Seots army were de- 
feated at Dunbar, 28th April, 1296, and the castles 
of Dunbar, Edinburgh, and Stnling fallmg into 
Edwaid’s hands, Bahol was obliged to1etue bey ond 
On July 10, 1296, in the churchyard 
of Stracathio, near Montrose, m presence of An- 
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thony Beck, bishop of Datham and the English 
noblcs, he suncndared ns GQQown and sovereignty 
into the hands of the English monarch, and was 
divested of everything belongmg to the state and 
dignity of a king Lie was thereafter, with dus 
son, + nt to London, and impitsoncd in the Tower, 
where he remamed till July 20, 1299, when, on the 
intercession of the Pope, hc and Ins son were de- 
livered up to his kgate ‘Thus ended,” says 
Lord Hailes, “the short and disastrous reign of 
John Bahol, an ul-fated prince ecnsured for dong 
homage to Edwaid, never applinded for asserting 
the national independency Yet, im his onginal 
offence he had the example of Bruce, at his revolt 
he saw the rwval family combating unde: the ban- 
neis of England Hus attempt to shake off a for- 
eign yoke speaks him of a high gpiuit, impatient of 
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iujm1es 
strength , in the cause of libeity it was 4 meritor- 
ious error He confided m the valom and unani- 
mity of his snbyecta, and in the assistance of 
Fiance The efforts of Ins subjects were languid 
aud discordant, and Fiance behald jus ran with 
the indifference of an unconce:ned spectator ” 
Bahol retited to his estates in France, where he 
died 19 1814) The followmg 15 a cast of the seal 
ot John Baliol, while king of Scotland, fiom An- 
dersom’s Diplomata Seotie 





Diuaing the subsequont contest im Scotland unde 
Wallace, the assertors of the nation il mdependence 
maintamed the rights of Baltol, and Wallace, so 
long as he held authority, acted as governor of the 
To the 
unpopnlaity of the family and of Baliol’s bio 


hingdom onder lim and im his name 


ther, who had taken put with kdward, may in 
put be attubuted the partial suppot which the 
Fo: the rest 
of his life, John Bahol resided as a private man 


gleat patuot received in his struggle 


wW Fiance, without mterfernmg m the aflans of Scot- 
laud = =Some writers say that he lived till he was 
blind, which must have been the effect of some 
disease and not of old age, as he could not have 
becn, at the time of lis death, above fifty - five 
yeus old at the utmost He marned Isabel, 
daughter of John de Waien, eal of Sunes The 


Seots affixed the contemptnous epithet of Toom 
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were 


He erred in enterpnsmg beyond his | Tabard (empty jacket) to Baliol, their temporary 


king —Dalrymple’s Annals of Scotland, vol. 1. 
BALIOL, Epwarp, eldest son of the preceding, 
succeeded, on the death of his father, to his estates 
in Fiance, where he resided in a private manner 
fo. several years In 1324 he was invited over 
by Edwaid the Second of England, to be brought 
forwaid as a iival to Robert the Biuce, and in 
1827, at the :equest of Edward the Thiud, he 
again visited England with the same object His 
first active appearance on the scene was on the 
following occasion Some of the Anglo-Noiman 
barons possessed estates in Scotland, which were 
forfeited dung the wai with England By the 
tieaty of Noithampton in 1328, wheieby the m- 
dependence of Scotland was secured, then estates 
in thit country were iestoied to the English bar- 
ons Two of these, Thomas Lo:id Wake, and 
Hemy de Beaumont, having in vain endeavoured 
to procure possession, jomed Baliol, when, after 
the death of Biuce, he resolved to attempt the 1¢e 
covery of what he considered his buthught In 


Caxton’s Chiomele it 1s stated, that in 1831, hav- 


ing taken the part of an Enghsh servant of nie 
who had killed a kicnchman, Baliol was himself nn 
pusoned in Fiance, and only 1cleased on the inter- 
cession of the Lad de Bcaumont, who advised 
him to come ove to England, and set up his claim 
King Edwaid did not 
openly countenance the enteipise Wath three 
hundied men at aims, and a few foot soldiers, 


to the Scottish c:own 


Bahol and his adherents sailed fiom Ravenspm 
on the Humber, then a pot of some importance, 
but overwhelmed by the sea some centuiies since 
wd landing at hinghoin, August 6, 1332, defeated 
the carl of Fife, who endeayomed to oppose thein 
Phe army of Bahol, ncieased to three thousand 
men, marched to Forteviot, near Peith, where 
On 
the opposite bank lay the regent of the kingdom, 
the cal of Ma, with upwards of thnty thousand 
At midnight, the Eng- 
lish force forded the Kain, and attacking the 
sleeping Scots, slew thuteen thousand of them, 
including the eails of Mar and Motay  Baliol 
then hastened to Peith, where he was unsuccess- 
fully besteged by the carl of Maich, whose force 
he dispersed On the 24th of September, 1832, 


they encamped with the river Kain in front 


men, on Dupphn Moor 
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Edward Baliol was crowned king at Scone On 
the 10th of February 1333, he held a parliament 
at Edinburgh, consisting of what are known as 
the disimherited barons, with seven bishops, in- 
cluding both William of Dunkeld, and it 1s said 
Maumiuce of Dunblane, the abbot of Inchafhay, 
who there agreed to the humiliating conditions 
proposed by Edwaid the Thnd Hus good for- 
tune now forsook him On the 16th Decembe:, 
within thiee months after, he was surprised in 
his encampment at Annan by the young eal of 
Moray, the second son of Randolph, the late 1e- 
gent, Aichibald Douglas, biothe: of the good 
lord James, Simon Frase:, and others of the he- 
roes of the old wai of Scotland’s mdependence, 
and Ins army being ove: powered, and his biothe: 
Hemy, with many of his clef adhe: ents, slain, he 
escaped neaily naked and almost alone to England 
Having on the 23d of Novembe: preceding sworn 
feudal service to the English monaich, the latter 
maiched an army acioss the borders to his assist- 
ance, and the defeat of the Scots at HMalidon Till, 
Jaly 19, 1833, again enabled Bahol to usup for a 
buef space the nominal sovereignty of Scotland 
Ihe followmg 1s a cast of the seal of Edward 
Baliol fiom Anderson’s Diplomata Scotix 





He now renewed his homage to Edwaid IIT, 
and ceded to him the town and county of Bei wich, 
with the counties of Roxbiigh, Selknk, Peebles 
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Dumfries, and the Lothians, in return for the asd 
he had rendered him In 1834 he was again com- 
pelled to fly to England In July 1835 he was 
restored by the arms of the English monarch In 
1338, being by the regent, Robert Stewart, closely 
pressed at Perth, where this i.cstless inti uder, sup- 
ported by the English interest, held his nominal 
court, he again became a fugitive After this he 
made several attempts to be 1e-established on the 
thione, but the nation never acknowledged him, 
then allegiance being 1endered to David the Se- 
cond, infant son of Robeit the Bruce At last, 
woin out by constant fighting and disappuintment, 


his family estates, to Edward the Thnd, for five 
thousand meiks, and a yearly pension of two thou- 
sand pounds stexhng, with which he retired mto 
obscurity, and died childless at Doncaster in 1363 
With him ended the line of Baliol —7ytle’s Ils- 
tory of Scotlan 

BAI LANTYNY, a name vanously written Ballenden, Bellen- 
den, and Ballentyn, and the same as Bannatyne, [sce 
BANNATY NF, surname of] omginally derived fiom the lands 
of Bellenden m Selkirkshire Of this surname the family ot 
Billendcn or Bdlenden of Auchinoul, in the county of Edim- 
burgh, was at one prriod the most distingmshed, a descend- 
| ant of which beeume m 1661 Tord Bellnden of Broughton, a 


title afterwards meiged in that of the Duke of Roxburgh 
{Sce Brtiennun, Tord ] 


BALLANTYNE, Jamrs, an enunent pinter, 
was the son of a respectable shopkeeper in Kelso, 
wheie he was born in the year 1772 





He was 
educated at the grammar school of his native town, 
and im 1783 he fist heeame acquainted with 
school of Kclso, for a few weeks, while on a visit 
to his aunt, dung the vacation of the Edinburgh 
High school Ie was early bound apprentice to a 
sohiuitor at Kelso, and m 1795 commenced practice 
there, but not meeting with chents, in the follow- 
ing summer, though not biought up to the pimting 
business, he commenced as printer in his native 
town, and started the Aclso Afad newspaper with 
success He bad the met of being the first to 
intioduce an unpioved style of printing into Scot- 


land, and the woiks wluch issued fiom his press 


| ma provincial town, for elegance and accmacy, 


woe unequalled at the time in this countiy 
Among the eailicat of these was the first great 
work of his friend Sn Walte: Scott, ‘The Mio- 
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strelsy of the Scottish Border,’ which was printed 
at the Ballantyne press, ‘Kelso About the end of 
1802, chiefly by the advice of Scott, he was in- 
daced to remove to Edinburgh, where the distinc- 
tion he had already acquned in the trade procured 
for him ample employment In 1805, shortly afte 
the publication of the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstiel,’ 
needing a supply of money to enable him to cariy 
on his increasing business, he applied to Sir Walter 
Scott, fiom whom he had previously received a 
Joan, for another advance, when, on consideration 
of bemg admitted a paitne:, to the extent of a 
third sharer in the business, Scott embarked a 
His 
mecasing business as a printer did not preciude 
lus editing the Edinburgh Weekly Journal, of which 


considerable sum of money in the concern 


he and lis brother became the proprictors in 1817, 
and whiclt was conducted by tim with spit, in- 
telligence, and good taste 
peared the celebrated letters of Si Malachi Mala- 


Tn this paper first ap- 
growther on the cunency — In diamatic literature, 
especiallv, Mi Ballantyne’s taste was cacellent, 
and dis graceful and discuiminating ciitiaisms im 
the Weekly Journal were much esteemed at the 
time = Tits frrendship with Si Walter: Scott, which 
hegan when they were boys at school, lasted un- 
diminished diuiing then lives He was the printer 
of all the productions of the author of Waverley, 
and often judiciously suggested comrections on the 
manusciipts, or the proofs of lis works, which 
that great wiiter did not disdam to adopt In 
1816, he martied a Miss Hogarth, the danghter of 
a wealthy farmer im Berwickshne, the sister of 
Geoige Hoguth, Esq, author of a ‘History of 
Music’ He then lived in St John Stiect, Can- 
ongate, at no gieat distance fiom his printing 
establishment, at St Panl’s Work Mis Baillan- 
tyne died i 1829 Teaving him a luge family of 
childien In January 1826, the company of which 
he was the head were unfortunately involved in 
the bankruptcy of Mesas Constable & Co , pub- 
liabilities amounted to one 
Mr Ballan- 
tvne died January 17, 1833, having survived his 
Hlustious fiend the author of Waveiley only 
about four months Shortly before his death he 
published an affecting statement, in which he ex- 
pressed his wish to be restoied to that degiee of 


jishers, when then 
hundred and two thousand pounds 


an aes 
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health which would enable him to do some justice 
to the character of the great man who had gone 
before him In private life Mr Ballantyne was 
distinguished for the urbanity of his manners, the 
kindness of his disposition, and for his social qua- 
lities He possessed in a high degtee an acute 
obsei vation of men and manners, with great liter- 
ary knowledge, and ample stores of anecdote, 
which rendered him a pleasing and instructive 
companion He 1s described, however, as having 
been a man of indolent habits, and not a little ad- 
dited to the pleasmies of the table —Lockhaz t's 
Life of Scott 

BALLANTYNE, Jon, bookseller: and pub- 
lisher, a younger biothe: of the preceding, was 
born at Kelso, in the yea 1774, and like his bro- 
ther, was also a schoolfcllow of Sir Walter Scott 
When the Kelso Mail was started by his brother, 
he assisted in writing for it He was ouginally 
intended for lis fither’s business, namely, that of 
a small meichant, 01 shopkeeper, in Kclso, and 
was sent, while very young, to London, where he 
spent some time in the banking house of Messis 
Cniie On his return to Kelso, the department 
in his father’s business which moire immediately 
devolved upon him was the talormg one — In 
1805, the business having fallen off, he disposed 
of his goods to pay lis debts, and followed his 
brother, Mr: James Ballantyne, to Edinburgh 
Hc was taken into lis counting-house as clerk, at 
vaalary of two hundied pounds per annum, while 
his father, who had accompanied lnm, was also 
employed about the printing-office In 1808, on 
some temporary disagreement between Su Walter 
Scott and lis publishers, Constable and Co , John 
Ballantyne became a paitne: with Scott m the 
fiim of Ballantyne and Co, bookselleis and pub- 
lishers, [Janove: Stieet Among the fist of the 
works published by the new firm was ‘The Lady 
of the Lake’ In 1818 he engaged also in the 
profession of an auctioneei of works of art, libia- 
ries, &c , having taken premises in Princes Street 
for the puipose He held till his death the office 
of bookseller to the king fo1 Scotland When the 
eailier Waverley novels were in course of printing 
Mr John Ballantyne was intiusted with the man- 
agement of their publication Some of these cele- 
biated works he published himself He also brought 
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out two periodical publications, ‘The Visionary,’ 
and ‘ The Sale:oom,’ written chiefly by Sn Waltei 
Scott, who edited for him the works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, which were published at John Bal- 
Hie was himself the author of two 





lanty ne’s 118k 
thin volumes, entitled ‘The Widow's Lodgings,’ 
which, though descuibed as “wietched trash,” 
reached a second edition Possessing good natu- 
ral talents, with great powers of wit and humour, 
he was im company one of the most amusing of 
storys -tellers, and could relate an anecdote with a 
wusto and effect peculia to himself Tle is de- 
scribed as having been of a quich, active, and in 
trepid disposition, very fond of ficld spots, and a 
capital mimic 
heartedness Su Walter Scott bestowed on him 
the soubriquet of Rigdumfunnidos The follow- 


Fiom lis volatility and light- 


mg instance of Ins benevolence of disposition 1s 
related in Lochhait’s Life of Scott 
one day to a poor student of divinity who was it- 


He 1xemuhed 


tending his auction, thit he looked as af he were 
in bad health 
sigh “Come,” said Ballantyne, “1 think T hon 
the seciet of asort of draft th it would relieve vou— 


The young man assented, with a 


particularly,” he added, handing him a check for 
£5 or £10, “particularly, my dear, if taken on an 
ampty stomach” His health laving been scu- 
ously affected, with the vicw of amendment he 
On his 


return he retuned to a seat in the neighbow hood 


tiavciled for some tine on the continent 


of Kelso, and when there he commenced the pub- 
lication of a beautiful edition of the British novel- 
ists, entitled ‘Ralluntvne’s Novelist’s Libra,’ 
edited by Su Waltcr Scott, who furnished biogta- 
phical piefaces to the different authors Tus 
woik was punted and published for Mr Ballin- 
tyne’s sole benefit A severe attack of asthma 
confined him to the house for some wechs Ie 
died in his brothe:’s house, St John Street, Edin- 
buigh, on the 16th of June, 1821, aged 47, and 
was buried in the Canongate chuichyaid =e hid 
been mairied at an early age to Miss Parker, 4 
1elative of Di Rutherford, but had no fimils 
BALLANTYNE 
‘An Examination of the Human Mind,’ was born 
at South Piteddic, in the paiush of hinghoin, Fifc, 
on the 8th May 1778 = He 1ecened Ins eamly ed- 
ucation at a school in the village of Lochgelly, 


JOHN, the Rey, autho of 
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and in 1795 became a student in the university of 
Although his pau ents belonged to the 
Established church, he himself became a membe 
of the Secession and attended the divinity hall 
under the supcrmtendence of Piofesso: Lawson of 
Selhnk  Dusing the prosecution of his studies, he 
Was engaged in teaching a school, first at Loch- 
gelly, uid afterwards in Edinbiugh After being 
hoensed, he received a call fiom Stonehaven in 
Kincardineshire, aud from anothe: congregation, but 
He was ordained in 


Cdinbui gh 


rccepted that of the former 
1805 
ple leistie to ittend to lis literary pursuits 


His congiegation bemg small, he had am- 
He 
had early mide choice of metaphysical science as 
a subject of study, and m 1828 he published lus 
met iphysical speculations in a thick octavo vol- 
unc entitled “An Kxammation of the Human 
Mind,’ a work of great Tabom ad of considerable 
ment Te had previously contiubuted a piper on 
the subject of chuch extension to the Chiistia 
Recoidei, Glasgew, a ichwious periodicu, and in 
182¢ he published anonymously a pamphlet en- 
titled “A Companson of Established and Dissent- 
mg Chuches, by a Dissenter,’ remark able as be- 
ing the first of that long seres of publications on 
the voluntiuy question with which the press after- 
wards teemed fiom the pens of the Scotch dissent- 
me clagy After the controversy had fanly been 
entered upon, he was induced to remould and 
mieatly to enlarge thit work, which, mn its new 
and improved form, w +s published, in 1830, with 
Mi 


1830, m the 52d your of his age and the 25th of 


his name Billantyne died 5th November 


his mimetiv Te left suficient matertals to make 
nother volume of his greit: metaphysical work 
but the sale of the first volume was so much in- 
yuicd by the connexion of his name with the vol- 
untary chuich contioversy, that no encomagement 
was given to procced with the farther publication 
of the work 
pletc in itsdlf —Af Na vou's Hist of the Secession 
Church 
BALLENDEN, 
BrILFNDIN, JONN 
BALMER, Rosirt, DD, an eminent divine 
of the United Secession chuich, was born Novem- 
ber 22, 1787, at Ormiston Mains, im the parish of 
Echford, Roxbmighshne Hi father, Thoms 


Pp 


The frst volume, however, 18 com- 


om RBEerrinpFv, JONN, see 


Terre Nuntenenerm ttn ee kee 
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ate 


Balmei, was a land-stewaid, fist at Oimuston, 
and afte:waids at Cralinghall Ifis mother, Mai- 
garet Biggai, was a grand-daughter of the James 
Biggar mentioned in the Autobiogiaphy of the 
venerable Boston of Ettick, as an elder Both 
parents wore distingushed for then piety They 
bdlonged howesvc: to different denominations, bis 
fathe: bem a member of the Autibuighca congre- 
gation it Morebattle, while his mothe: adhei:ed to 
the congregation at Jedburgh connected with the 
Burgher Synod = Robart was the eldest of then 
family In infancy he was a feeble and sickly 
child, but as soon as he began to speak, he was 
quick to lean, and cager to iInqune — It 18 1el ted 
of him that even m clildhood he was punctual im 
his morning and evening devotions, unequalled in 
getting hymns and passages of scriptre by heart, 
and restless till he had Jeammt the lessons requned 
of him [In tus eighth yeat he had the measles, 
and from that time he he gan to enjoy generally good 
hcalth 
paents removed to Upper Crating, whac he wis 
fust sent to a school, tinght by a female He Icft 
this school in November 1796, to attend one at 
Crailing Mill, where he continued for half a year, 
hut in that time he made considerable progress 1 


When he was about thiee yeas of age, his 


Inseducation Ws father: died when he was about 


ten years of age He had been im casy cucum- 
stances for his station in life, and had saved 4 
litle money With the interest received fiom this, 
and the profits of a small shop which she opened at 
Eckfoid Moss, his mother wag enabled to maint un 
When Robeit 


wis about the age of fouteen, he was sent to the 


heiselfand her Children respectablyv 


gamma school of Kelso, then under the charge of 
Mi Dymock, afterwards Di Dymock of Glasgow 
high school, one of the authors of the Bibhotheca 
Classica Among others of his class-fellows at the 
school at Kelso, with whom he continucd on terms 
of intimacy in after life, was the late Thomas Piin- 
gle, autho: of Afiican Sketches and other poems 
He cntered the university of Rdimbur¢h in the ses- 
sion of 1802-3, and studied there durmg four ses- 
sions before going to the divinity hall In the au- 
tun of 1806, afte: under gomg an cxamination by 
the Associate Synod of Selhuk, he was admitted 
to the study of divinity under the Rev Dr George 


Lawson, then the professor of this bianch of leain- 
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cena 


Ing appomted by the Associate Synod The atten- 
dance on the hall at Selknk continued only duiing 
two months in the ond of summer and beginning 
of autumn, and during the winters of lus residence 
m Edinbuigh, he also attended the divinity hall 
m the university of that cits, then presided over 
by Willam Ritchie, DD, and completed there 
the course of study required to: 1eceiving licence 
in the Established Chuch of Scotland In the 
course of his attendance on Di Ritchie's class, he 
obtained a piize for the best essay “on the char- 
iter of Moses as a legislator ” Duting his aca- 
denucal couse, Mi Balmei supported himself by 
teaching = TIc was fitst employed in the family of 
a farme: in the neighbomhood of Jedbugh He 
afterwards taught a school at Bainyards in the 
paush of Kalconqnuha, Fifeshne, from which place 
he removed to tike charge of the tuition of the 
family of the Rev Ji Douglas of Galashiels, and 
a select number of pupils who were educated along 
with them He was subsequently tuto in the 
family of M1 Scott of Smton It was not till 
nealy two years after he had finished his theolo- 
gical studies that he could make up his mind to 
issent to the formula of the Secession Church, and 
become one of its reachers But being allowed 
to make ceitain explinations as to lis views, he 
was on the 4th August, 1812, licensed to preach 
the gospel by thc Secession Presbytery of Edin- 
bugh In the couse of afew months after, he 
received Calls fiom the congiegations of Lochwin- 
noch, Leshe, Ecclefechan, wd Berwick - upon- 
Tweed He gave his piefereuce to the latte: town, 
and was oidamed to the charge of the Associate 
congiegation there, on the 23d March 1814 He 
took a deep interest m= the movement towards 
union betwocn the two sections of the Secession 
Chiuch, and was moderator of the Associate Sy- 
nod at 1ts last meeting as a separate body fiom the 
General Associate Synod, m September 1820 He 
was called to London, to supply the late Di 
Waugh’s pulpit on two occasions, the first in 1819, 
and the second in 1823, and both times, on his 
retuin home, he spent a few days with the late 
Robert Hall of Leiceste:x, whom he admned as the 
gieatest of contemporary wiiters On Mi Hall's 
death he committed to wiiting his 1ecollections of 
Ins conversations with lum, which have been pu'y 








BALMER, 2 
hshed an 1826 Mi Balma mainied Miss Jane 


Scott, daughter of Mi Alexandei Scott, of Abet- 
deen, and siste: of the late John Scott, author of 
‘Visits to Pais,’ and the orginal editor of the 
London Magazine, who died of a wound which he 
had received in a duel On the agitation of the 
voluntary question, which began in Apiil 1829, 
Mr Balmer agieed with those who hold that all 
interference on the pait of the civil power in thie 
establishment and support of religious institutions, 
Is unsciiptural and unwarantable He spoke at 
a voluntary mecting at Jedburgh, but took no 
othe: active pait in the contioversy On _ the 
death of Di Dich, Mi Balmer wis, at the meet- 
mg of the Umted Assouate Synod, in April 1884, 
elected by a large majority, professor of pastoral 
theology in the Secession chuich, while the Rev 

Alexande: Duncan of Mid-Caldelr, was chosen 
professor of systematic theology, but by a subse- 
quent aangement sanctioned by the Svnod, Mi 

Duncan and M: Balmer exchanged piofessoi ships, 
the latte: being transfered to the chau of sys- 
tematic theology A small sum of fifty pounds 
annually was assigned to each of these appoint- 
ments, not in name of remuneration, but merely to 
defiay necessary expenses Thechangeof residence, 
at first to Glasgow, and afterwards to Edinburgh, 
dung the eyght weeks that the session continued, 
was conducive to his general health, and hus eye- 
sight, which fiom application had become greatly 
weakened, was so much improved that he was 
Induced to continue permauently in the professo - 
ship, having at one tune entcitamed thoughts of 
resioning it In the spring of 1840, the university 
of St Andiews conferred on lim the honorary 
demee of DD In 1843, Dr Balmer took part 
mm the proceedings of the large meeting held in 
Edinbu gh, m commemoration of the bicentenary of 
the Westminster Assembly 
by aim on that occasion on the principles of Chris- 


The specch deliv cred 


tian union, not only received the marked approval 
and eulogy of the chauman, Dr Chalmers, but 
suggested to John Hendeison, Ksq , of Park, the 
idea of domg something wheieby such union might 
be promoted, and ultimately led to the publication 
of the Essays on Cluistian Umon, by munisters of 
different denominations, of which D1 
formed the «econd Hence onginated the Evan- 


Balmai’s 
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gelical Alliance, now a stiong and influential reli- 
gious confederacy In the controversy wich for 
sonic y cars agitated the Secession church i 1elation 
to the extent of the atoncment, Di Balmer was 
towaids the close of his life an object of suspicion 
to his bietluen, as to the oithodoxy of his senti- 
ments ‘To use his own words, “he believed the 
atonement to be, mm one view, universal, to have 
removed all legal obstacles to the salvation of all, 
and to have Jad a foundation for the universal 
He held at the 

*¢ Whatever 
Was peculiar,” says lis biographei, ‘¢in the senti- 
ments of Ii Balmer on tlis subject, he did not 
hing it forwaid so as to unsettle the minds either 
of the students under his care, or of the members 
of ns congregation, miegaid to the received doc 
tiine of the Secession Church ” 


calls and mvitations of the gospel 
saine time the doctime of election ” 


In the beginning 
of 1842, a bookseller belongmg to his congiega- 
tion, having foumed the design of s:epiinting that 
potion of Polhill’s Treatise on the Divine Wil) 
which relates to the extent of the atonement, ap- 
phed to him to imtioduce the essay with a few 
piefatorv remaihs = ‘That preface did not give sat- 
isfaction to those who held, in the stictest sense, 
the articles in the Confession of To uth which spe ik 
of 1edemption a8 purchased only for the elect, and 
at the meeting of Synod in Miy 1843, the Inethen 
who were dissatisfied with his views, sought a con- 
ference With him, that they might hear any explana- 
tions which he chose to give At a neeting of 
Synod in the following October, the question be- 
came again the subject of discussion, on two over- 
ties being bionght up fiom the Presbytery of 
Pasiey and Greenock, und, afte: Dr Balme, m 
aspecch of two hous’ duration, hid unfolded his 
views, with perfect candour and explicitness, the 
Synod agieed to a finding to the effect that, on 
explanation, supposed diversities of sentiment, m 
a gieat measure, disappe ued, und that scuptural 
At the 
same time, 16 was recommend d that the use of the 


harmony prevaiied among the biethien 


expressions, universal atonement on the one hand, 
and limited atonement on the other, should be 
avoided, on account of then hablencss to be mis- 
ipprehended The matte came again before the 
Synod in May 1844, but they adhered to then 


forme: decision Dr Balmer did not long survive 
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the settlement of this painful business, as he died 
on the momung of Monday, July 1, 1844 The 
following 1s @ portrait of this emment professor of 
the Secession Chuach 
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At the commencement of his last ness, which 
was influenza caused by a cold caught while ab- 
sent from home, he was ablc, with an effort, to 
conect the final proof sheet of his essay ‘On the 
He 
A volume 


Scuptural Basis of Union among Chitstians ° 
published little dung his bfetime 
Gf his sermons was issued by ministers of the As- 
sociate Synod im 1819, for the benefit of the stn- 
dents’ libsary, to which any profits arising fiom its 
sale were to be applied He was the anthon of * Ob- 
servations on the Characte: of the Rev Di Hemy 
Belfrage as an Author,’ furnished at the request 
of the editors of the Memon of that emiment muin- 
ter and pleasing write: , an Addiess to Elders, 
and some funeral Sermons He contitbuted at 
one time some reviews to the Theological Maga- 
vine, and othe: icligious publications His Aca 
demical Lectures and Pulpit Discourses were pub- 
ished, posthumously, in 2 vols m 1845, with a 
memot prefixed, fiom which have been chiefly 
derived the materials for this sketch of his life 
BALMERINO, Baron, a title formerly possessed by a branch 


of the Elphinstone family, first bestowed in 1608, on the 
Hon Sir James | Iphinetone, knight, third son of Robert, 
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third Lord Elphinstone, by his spouse Margaret, daughter of 
Sir John Drummond of Inverpeffrey, [see LLPHINSTONE, 
surname of ]. 

The Balmermo branch of the Elphnstones were singularly 
unfortunate The history of no family in the Scottish peer- 
age was marked by so many vicissitudes Out of the six 
lords Balmerino, to which number the hne extended, three 
were condemned to death, aru the last lord was pabbcly be- 
headed as a traitor 

The first Lord Balmermo, previous to his elevation to 
the peerage, was designed of Innernochtie, and under that 
designation, was appointed a lord of session, 4th March, 
1586 In 1595 he was constituted one of the eight commis- 
stoners of the treasury, called from thar number Octavians, 
who were intrusted with the management of the public re- 
venue, and who became, from their office, exceedingly unpop- 
ular, and he was one of the intended victims to the fury of 
the people, in the remarkable not in Edinburgh, » December 
1595, which afterwards cost the city so much In 1598 he 
was appointed secretary of state, andon the 20th February 
1604, he was created a peer of parliament by the title of bar- 
on Balmerinoch, in Irfeslure On the 1st of March 1605 he 
Was constituted president of the court of session In his Jat- 
ter years he fel] nto disgrace with the king, owing to the fol- 
lowing circumstance In 1599, while secretary of state, he 
had drawn up a letter in the name of James VI., addressed 
to the Pope, Clement VIII, requesting a cardinal’s hat for 
his kinsman, Chisholine, bishop of Vuison, in order that he 
might manage the correspondence between the courts of 
Rome and Holyroodhouse, and shuffling it in among other 
papers lying for the king’s signature, 1t was subscribed by lus 
majesty without lis noting the contents, 0 observing to whom 
it was addressed Ihe Ictter was transmitted to Rome, and 
the deceit was not finally discovered till 1608, five years after 
James’ accession to the throne of Laogland, when Lord Bal- 
merino was scnt for to Tondon to explun the transaction 
Having confessed his guilt he was removed to Scotland hy 
land, under a guard, and imprisoned at Iulkland He was 
trid at St Andrews, ind being found guilty of treason, was 
sentenced to be hehcackd — Ihe execution of the sentence, 
however, was delayed, and in October 1609 a warrant passed 
grantmg lim liberty of free ward in Falkland, and one mile 
round that place Atterw wds he obtained permission to re- 
tire to his own house of Balmernoch, where he died in 1612 
[t was thought, however, that m this he was but made the 
scapegoat of J umes VI, who was believed to have been privs 
to the wirting of tho letter, with the view of rendenng the 
knghsh Catholics favourable to his accession to the English 
throne Jsmes’ double dealing was a strong feature in lus 
charicter By his tirst wife, Sarah, daughter of Sir John 
Mcnteith of Carse, his lordship had a son, John, second Lord 
Balmenno His second wife, Marory, daughter of Hugh 
Maxwell of Tealing, brought lim a son, James, created in 
December 1607 Lord Coupar, and two daughturs, Anne, mar- 
ried to Andrew, first ] ord Kraser, and Mary, who became the 
wife of John Hamilton of Blair 

John, second Tord Balmermo, was restored to blood and 
te the peersge by letter under the great seal, 4th August, 
1618, his fathor having died under attamder He distm- 
guished himself by the opposition which he dispiayed in par- 
lament in 1688, to the act establishing the royal prerogative 
of imposing apparel on chirchmen A petition to the king, 
on the part of the opposition, having been drawn up by Wil- 
ham Haig, a lawyer, who had been solicitor to James VI »a 
copy of it was shown to Charles, who signified his displeasure 
at the measure so stiongly that the mtention of presenting 14 
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wis abandoned Lord Balmerino had unfortunately re- 
tained a duplicate of it, and having interlmed 1t im some 
places with his own hand, he showed it to one John Dun- 
more, a notary in Dundee, Ins confidential agent, who was 
allowed to take 1¢ home with him under the strictest mynne- 
tions of secrecy The latter, however, gave a copy of it to 
Peter Hay of Naughton, in Fife, who bore no goodwill to 
Lord Balmenno, and he immediately cared 1t to the arch- 
bishop of St Andrews That prelate, thinking the petition 
was sent about for subscription, hurried with it to London, 
and laid the matter before the king Lord Balmcimo was, 
in consequence, on the 10th June 1634, exammed before the 
privy council concerning this paper, and afterwards committed 
to close confinement in Edinburgh castle He was subse- 
quently brought to trial, for having divulged and disperscd a 
dangerous and seditious Isbel, as the petition wan styled, and 
concealing and not revealing the author thercof, and being 
found guilty by a majority of one, sentence of death was pro- 
nounced upon him [he earl of Traquair, who was then 
chancellor, apprehensive of the vengeance of the populace, if 
the sentence was carncd into execution, hastened to London, 
and procured a pardon, though it was not till November 1635 
that Lord Balmerino was set at liberty His lordship en- 
tered w irmly into the views of the covenanters, and assisted 
thein not only with Ins advice and personal exertions, but 
so with large sums of money, to the myury of his paternal 
inhentance On the 18th August 1641 he was nominated 
president of parliament, on the 17th September a pinvy coun- 
cillor, and on the 13th November followmg an extraordinary 
lord of session He died of apoplexy on the 2&th Fcbruary 
1649, and was burid in the vaulted cemetery of the logan 
family, adjoining to the old church of Restalng, but according 
to Scott of Scotstarvet, his body was disinterred mn 1650 by 
Cromwell's soldiers, wnle searching for leader coffins, for the 
pu pose of making bullets, and thrown into the street He 
marned Anne, daughter of Sir thomas Ker of Fernylurst, 
and sister of tho notorious Car, earl of Somerset His name 
has found a place in W dpole’s Royal ind Noble Authors, 
Lord Balmeuno’s Sprech on the Army, desenbing then 
Conspiracies,’ having been published im 1642, 4to 
John, third Jord Balmciino, the son of the second lord, 
born 18th lebruauv 1623, on succecding to the tith, found 
his affursin great disorder He was also eng iged im sever al 
lawsuits, and wis obliged to dispose of almost the whole of 
bis landed property For his comphance with the ruling 
powers during the usurpation, and for non confmmity, he 
w 18 fined in the sum of £6,000 Scots by the carl of Middle- 
ton’s parliament in 1662 He died 10th June 1704, aged 82 
By his wife, Lady Margaret Campbell, only daughte: of John, 
earl of Loudon, Jnd high chanccllor of Scotland, he hid John, 
fourth Lord Baline:ino, and three other clildren, who died 
m infanev 
John, fourth Lord Bilmetino, born 26th December 1652, 
was styled by Lockhart in his Memorrs, as “ perhaps one of 
the best lawyers in the kingdom, and very expert in the 
knowledge of the Scottish constitition” He was admitted a 
privy councillor 16th August 1687, succeeded his father in 
1704, and strenuously opposed the Union At the genau 
election in 1710, he was elected one of the sixteen represen- 
tatives of the Scottish peerage, the same year he wav ap- 
pointed general of the mint, and sheriff of the county of kdin- 
burgh, and in 1711 he was named one of the cominissioncrs 
tor executing the office of lord chamberlain He was also one 
of the lords of pohce In 1713 he was rechosen a represen- 
tative peer On the accession ef George I he was removed 
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peers Notwithstanding this harsh treatment he continued 
faithtul to the house of Hanover during the rebellion of 1715 
He afterwards lived retired, and died at his house at Leith, 
18th May 1736, aged 84 = By his first wife, Lady Christian 
Montgomery, third daughter of Hugh, seventh earl of Eglin- 
toun, he had two sons and two daughters. His eldest son, 
Hugh, master of Balmerino, an officer in the army, was killed 
at the siege of Lisle in 1708 His second son, John, succeed- 
ed him as fifth Lord Balmermo By bis second wife, Anne, 
daughter of Arthur Ross, the last archbishop of St Andrews, 
he had the unfortunate Arthur, sixth and last Lord Balmemno 
and another son and « daughter, whe both died unmarnied 

John, fifth Lord Balmerino, born 24th November 1675, 
applied to the study of the law, and was admitted advocate 
m1703 In Jun 1714, a few weeks before the death of 
Queen Anne, he was appointed a lord of session, and took 
his seat on the bench is Ford GCoupir [See Courar Bir- 
on] He dd at loth, 5th Januiry 1746, aged 71, and 
having no wsuc by his wife, Pady Flizabcth Carnegie, daugh- 
ter of David, fourth cal of Northesk, he was succeeded in 
both lus titles of Balmerino ind Coupar by lis half-brothea, 
Aithur, siath and last J ord B ulmerine, for a notice of whose 
lite see k  PHINSrONF, ARLHI 

The Lords Balmenno were superiors of the distnet of Cal 
ton in Edmburgh ‘Lhe town council purchased the supen 
onty from the list repr sentative of that noble fimily, who 
presented the old Cilton burying-ground to his vassala, and 
it 1s said offered them the whole hil tor £40 —[W alson’s 
Memorials of edinburgh, vol 1 p 133} J he house of the 
Tords Balmermo in Leith was at the cone: of Coatfield T ane 
in the khurkgate, and here the thnd I od Balmeimo received 
Charles 11 on his linding in Leith, 29th Julv 160 








BAINAVFS, a surname which, according to one tradit on 
was durived from the ugh mountain Bennevis, (the Hull of 
Heaven,) in the south-west extiemity of Inverncss shire, near 
which those who bore the name are sud to have lived  Ac- 
cording to another tradition the name arose trom one Nev oy 
or Nevay playing well at the football before one of our kings, 
when the latter called out, “ weel ball d, Nevoy,” hence the 
surname Balnaves, in accordance with which some persons 
of the name have a football for crest, with the motto, / ar z- 
tudine et velocitate An old family, Balnaves of Carnbody, 
had for cesta hand holdmg 2 football, with the motto, //ine 
ago [Arsbet’s Heruldy, vol 1 p 20) 

BALNAVES, Usxrx, of Hallhill, one of the 
promoters of the Reformation im Scotland, was 
born at Knkcaldy, m theregn of James the Fifth 
After a comse of study at the unrversity of St 
Andrews, it 1s stated that, while yet a boy, he 
tiavelled to the continent, and healing of a free 
school at Cologne, procured admission into it, and 
received a liberal education While on the conti- 
nent he imbibed the piimciples of the Reformation 
On his 1etwin to Scotland he studied the law, and 
was for some time a procmator at St Andrews 
On 8i1st July, 1588, James the Fifth appointed 
lum a lord of session, ind on 10th August 1539 


he obtamed a chaite: of the lands of Hallhill, m 


trom all his offices, und no longet elected one of the sixteen | the push of Collessie, Fife, to himself and Cliuw- 
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tane Scheves his wife [J)plomata Regra, vol vil 
p 176] He was afterwards employed by the 
eal of Arran when governor of the kingdom, on 
whose appointment to the 1egency he became sec- 
etary of state, and 1s said by Sir James Melville 
to have been very instrumental in getting passed 
the celebiated act of parliament mtroduced by 
Lord Maxwell, by which the 1eading of the Buble 
in the “‘vulgu toung” was permitted In 1542 
he was depute keeper of the privy seal, and in 
1548 he was chosen by parliament one of the am- 
bassadors to HWemy the Eighth, sent with their in- 
atructions with regard to the proposed marriage of 
the infant queen Mary to Edwaid the young prince 
of Wales Jn this embassy he was jomed with 
Su James Leatmonth the treasurer, and Sin Wil- 
linm Hamuiltén of Sanquha: They set off fiom 
Edinowgh 23d March, 1548 [Sadler’s State Pa- 
pers, vol 1 p 90], and the treaties of peace and 
mariage were finally ar: uged on the Ist of July 

But, shoitly after, on the return of the goveino 
Anan to the popish faith and his reconauhation 
with C.udinal Bethune, Balnaves was dismissed 
fom all his offices, in Consequence of his protestant 
puneiples and his favouring the Kuglish alhance 
In Novembet of this same year (1543), with the earl 
of Rothes and Loid Gray, he was apprehended at 
Dundee by the regent wd cadmal, and confined 
in the castle of Blackness until May following, 
when they were restored to liberty, in Consequence 
of the auival of Henry’s fleet in the Futh of Forth 

In 1546, after the mude:t of Cardinal Bethune, 
he yomed Norman Leshe, and the others, m the 
castle of St Andiews, for which he was declared a 
traitor and forfeited, although he was not actually 
concerned in the deed While his friends wee 
besieged in the castle, he was sent as then agent 
to England, for assistance, and im February 1547, 
a mouth afte: the death of Hemry the Inghth, he 
received from the guardians of Edwand the Siath 
considerable sums of money and provisions fo1 
them [Federa, vol av p 133] He himself 
obtained a pension of one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds, fiom lady day (25th March) that yea, 
at the same time, he became bound that Leshe and 
his associates should do what they could to deliver 
the young queen Mary and the castle of St An- 
diews into the hands of the English When that 
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fortress at last sumendered, he was conducted 
with the others to France, and confined in the 
French galleys at Rouen On this occasion it was 
that the popiwwh paity in Scotland shouted for yoy 
in the stieets, 


“Ye priests, content ye nou, 
ye pnests, content ye nou, 
lor Normand and his companie 
Hae fill d the gallcys fou'” 


During his confinement at Rouen, he wrote what 
Knox teims ‘a comfortable tieatise of justifhca- 
tion,” which, afte: bemg 1evised by Knox, who 
prefixed a recommendatory dedication, was pub- 
lished in 1584, under the title of ‘ The Confession 
of Faith, &c , compiled by M Henry Balnaveg, of 
HWallhill,” &¢, as given im full afte: this article 
Ii M'‘Crie speaks of a London edition of the 
sime date, but this 1s evidently a mistake 

In 1556, the foifeitnie which Balnaves had in- 
curred was 1emoved, when he 1etuined to Scot- 
land, and in 1559, ‘the year,” acco ding to Pit- 
scottie, “of the uprore about religion,” he took a 
leading pait for the congregation In August of 
that year he was secietly despatched to soliat the 
assistance of Queen Itizabeth’s envoy, Sir Ralph 
Sadler, at Berwick, and obtamed fiom him a pro- 
mise of an aid of two thousand pounds sterling 
On the 11th February 1563 he was reappointed a 
loid of session, and in December of that year 
named one of the commissioners foi revising the 
Book of Discipline On the tial of Bothwell fo1 
the mmide: of Darnley m 1567, he was appointed 
one of the fo assessois to the cail of Argyle, the 
lord justice general, and in the following year, he 
and Buchanan accompanied the 1egent Murray 
when he went to York, to attend the inquiry, by 
Enghsh and Scottish commissioners, mto the al- 
leged guilt of the unfoitunate Queen Mary In 
requital for his vaious seivices, he received the 
lands of Letham fiom the regent He 1etired 
fiom the bench previous to October 1575, and died 
at Edinburgh, accoiding to Dr Mackenzie, in 
1579 =We leain fiom Calderwood’s History and 
Sadler’s State Papers that he raised himself, by 
his talents and probity, fiom an obscure station to 
the first honoms of the state, and was justly 1¢ 
guded as one of the pimecipal supporters of the 
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reformed cause in Scotland Ie 1s desciitbed by 
John Knox as a very learned and pious man, and 
Su James Melville characterizes lim as ‘“‘a godly, 
learned, wise and long-expeiimented counsellor ” 
Melville's Memous, p 27] A shoit ballad, sign- 
ed Balnaves, in Ramsay's Evergreen, entitled 
‘ Advice to a headstrong Youth,’ and begining, 


“Q gallandis all, I cry and call,” 


has been attributed to him, but in om estimation 
without sufficient grounds On the faith of it, 
however, he has obtained a place 1n Ii ving’s ‘ Lives 
of Scottish Poets’ [Vol u p 136] His estate 
of Hallhill he disponed to Sir James Melville, 
thud son of Sir John Melville of Raith, and bio- 
the: of Sir Robert Melville of Mudocairnie, first 
Lord Melville It remained the property of his 
descendants till the 1eign of Chailes the Second, 
when it was purchased by the eal of Melville 
The house of JIallhill has long been taken down, 
and its site, with a portion of the estate, 1s includ- 
ed within the parks 1ound Melville [House 

The following 1s the title of Balnaves’ treatise 
on Justification above 1efe1ed to 


Ihe Confession of Faith, conte:ning how the troubled man 
should secke refuge at his God, therto led by faith, &e 
Compiled by M Henry Balnaues, of Halhill, and one of the 
Lords of Session and Counsell of Scotland, being as prisoner 
within the old pallaice of Roane, in the yeare of our I ord 
1548 Dhrect to his faithful] brethren, being in hike trouble 
or more, and to all true professours and fauourers of the syn- 
cere worde of God I dinb 1584, 8vo 





BAI VAIRD, BARON, 8 title in the peerage of Scotland, con- 
ferred, 17th November 1641, on the Rev Andrew Murray, 
who was settled mister of Abdie in Fife mn 1618, second son 
of David Murray of Balgome and Agnes his wift, a daughter 
of Moncneffe of Moncneffe In 1681, on the death of Sir 
David Murray of Gospertie, first viscount of Sto:mont, the 
minister of Abdie succeeded to the baromes of Arngask and 
Kippo He was kmghted at the coronation of Charles the 
First in Scotland in 1633, and in 1636 he had a charter of 
the lands of #stloclue, “‘ Domino Andrew Murray dc Bualvaird 
militi” In 1688 he was a member of the famous General 
Assembly which met at Glasgow, of which the Rev Alexan- 
der Hendersbn was moderator, and by his sound judgment, 
authonty and moderation, he assisted greatly in allaying the 
heats and differences which arose among the members He 
was In consequence favourably represented to the king by the 
Marquis of Hamilton, lus majesty’s high commissioner The 
same year he was deprived of the church of Abdie in conse- 
quence of the moderation of his views Charles the First 
afterwards created him a peer by the title of Lord Balvaird 
[ Douglas’ Peerage, vol 1 p 542} He was, however, pro- 
hibited by the Assembly from bearing improper titles On 
the death of the second Viscount Stormont in March 1642, he 
succeeded to the lands, lordship, and barony of Stormont, 
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while the title of Viscount Stormont went to the second ear) 
of Annandale of the name of Murray Lord Balvaird died on 
the 24th of September 1644 By Ins wife, Lady Ehzabeth 
Carnegy, fifth daughter of the first earl of Southesk, he had 
five sons and three daughters Hie eldest son, David, second 
Lord Balvaird, succeeded to the titles of Viscount Stormont 
and Lord Scone, on the death of Jumes, earl of Annandale, in 
1658, and the title of Lord Balvaird thenceforth becaine 
merged in that of Viscount Stormont. [See Stormont, 
Viscount | 

‘Ihc Hon James Murray, MD, the third son of the first 
Loid Bulvaird, was a physician of great reputation and learn- 
ing The fourth son Sir John Murray of Drumecairme, was 
appointed a lord of session in October 1681, and sat in the 
Scottish parliament as one of the commissioners for the county 
of Perth, in 1685 and 1686 = By the royal commissioners he 
was appointed onc of the lords of the articles in April 1686, 
and in July 1687 he was appointed a lord of justiciary At 
the Revolution mm 1688 he lost all his offices The Hon 
Wilham Murray, the fifth son, was an advocate at the Scotck 
bar, and became very eminent in his profession 





Ranrr, BAKON, a title in the pecrage of Scotland, confcr- 
red by Charles the First by patent, dated at Nottingham, 
81st August 1642, on Sur George Ogilvy of Dunlugus, a ue 
scendant of a younger branch of the noble family of Airhe 

Sir Walter Ogilvy of Auchleven, second son of Sir Walter 
Ogilvy of Lintrathen, high treasmer of Scotland, (who died 
m 1440—see article AIRLIR, ante, page 31,) married in 1437 
Margaret, daughter and heiress of Sir John Sinclar of Desk- 
ford and Findlater, and had two sons, Sir James Ogilvy, ancestor 
of the earls of Findlater [see Frnpuarrr, earl of], and Sir 
Walter Ogilvy of Boyne, ancestor of the Tords Banff The 
latter, by hiy marnage with Margaret, second daughter and 
co-heiress of Sir James Edmonstone of Kdmonstone, obtained 
half of the lands of Tullallan in Perthshire, and of the thane- 
dom of Bovne in Banffshire, and by excambion with Elizabeth 
Blackader, the elder sister of Ins wife, and her husband, Pat- 
rick Blackader, the other half of that thanedom was obtained 
by him, in nght of his wife, in exchange for her half of Tulh- 
allan, 25th Februarv 1486 The name of Banff, by which 
the family was afterwards ennobled, seems to be derived from 
the ancient thanedom of Boyne In some old charters the 
town of Banff 1s spelled Boweffe and Bameffe The district 
of Boyne has probably received its name from & conspicuous 
mount un in the neighbourhood of Cullen called the Binn 

Sir Walter had three sons, viz George, ancestor of the 
Ogiivies of Boyne, Rothiemay and Inchmartyne, Walter 
Ogilvy of Dunlugus, progenitor of the Banff faimly, and Sir 
Wiham Ogilvie of Strathearn, appointed high treasurer ot 
Scotl ind by John duke of Albany, governor of the kingdom, 
who granted him a charte: of the lordslup of the forest of 
Bovne, 6th February 1516 [Crawford's Officers of State, 
p 370] By his wife, Alhson Rule, Sir Wiliam Ogilvy had 
a son, John Ogilyy of Ststhearn, afterwards designed of 
Carnousie 

The second son above mentioned, Sir Wauter Ogilvy of 
Dunlugus, held the ofice of provost of Banff He had a 
charter from Ins nephew, John Ogilvy of Strathearn, of cer- 
tain lands in Inverness-shire, Carnousie in Banffshnre, and 
Monycabock im Aberdeenshire, 81st March 1581 He died 
29th Noveinber 1558, and was buried in the church of Banff, 
where a monument was erected toms memory By his wife, 
Ahson Hume, daughter and co-heir of Sir Patrick Hume of 
Kastcustle, he got a considerable estate Hie had two sons 
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George and Walter, and 
der Fraser of Philorth 

The eldest son, Sir George Ogilvy of Dunlugus, marned 
Beatrix Seton, fourth daughte of George fifth Lord Seton, 
and bad three sons and a diughte: the latter marmed to 
Wiliam Forbes of Tolquhoun He acquircd the thanedom of 
Boyne from the elder branch of his familv, ané had a charter 
of all the lands of that thanedom, 20th March 1575 George, 
his second som, was the father of Sir George Ogilvy, first 
baronet of Carnoume, so created 24th April 1626 

‘The eldest son, Sir Walter Ogilvy of Banff and Dunlugus, 
married Helen, daughter of Walter Urquhart of Cromartv, 
and had two sons and a daughter, Beatrix, marred to Alex- 
ander Seton of Pitimedden 

Sir George Ogilvy, the eldest son, was the first Lord Banff 
He was created a baronet of Nova Scotia, 30th July 1627 
Darng the civilwars he adhered to the royal cause, and 
atter the army of the Coven inters had been expelled fiom 
Aberdcen by the Gordons, 15th May 1639, when it was pro- 
posed by Gordon of Straloch, the listonan, and Burnet of 
Craiginylle, a brother of the Imrd of Ievs, who were both 
peaceably inchned, to enter mto a negotiauon with the ear] 
manschal at Dugnottar, Sir George Ogilvy would not listcn 
to the proposal, but addressing Straloch he said, ‘* Go, 1f you 
will go, but pr’ythee, let it be as quirter-master, to mforin 
the earl that we are connng” He distinguished himacif in 
the action against the Covenanters unda the eal of Montrose 
at the Bridge of Dee on the 19th of June [Spalding’s History, 
vol 1 p 248] After the dcfcat of the Roy ilists there he re- 
tircd to Lngland, and im 1640 Ins houses and binds woe 
plundered by the Covenanters In 1612, as already stated, 
for his faithful services King Chiunlces ereited lim a peer of 
Seotland, under the tith of Tord Banff, to him and his hers 
male for ever, being the name and arms of Ogilvy His 
lordslup died 11th August 1663) He wastwice muncd = first 
to Margaret, daughter of Alexander Irvine of Dium, bv whom 
ne had a daughter Helen, maimed to the second earl of Airlie, 
and secondly to Mary Sutheland, a daughter of Duffus, by 
whom he had a son, George, second Tord Banff, and two 
daughters, who were both manicd 

George, second Tord Banif, married Agnes I alconer, only 
daughter of the first Lod Halkerston, and hid two sons, 
George, third lord Banff, and Sir Alex indcr Ogilvy, of Forglen 
and four daughters According to Douglis [ Peerage, vol 1 
p 193], Sir Alexander Ogilvy, the second son became an 
advocate, but there 19 no evidence of tlis on record = [Tfrarg 
and Brunton’s Senators of the College of Justice, p 483 ] 
He was created a baronet 2%th June 1701, and mm 1702 he 
was elected member of the Scots parhmunent, for the burgh of 
Banff, and continued to sit in it till the Umon In June 
1703 he and Tord Belhaven were ordered into custody tor 
sone improper expressions in parhament, and on the 30th of 
the same month, on presenting « petition acknowledging 
ther offence, they were brought to the bar of the house, by 
the officer of the guard, and after making a proper apology 
to the commissioner and the estates, were restored to their 
places On the 25th March 1706 Sir Alexander was ap- 
pointed a lord of session, and took his seat on the 23d July 
following, under the judicial ttle of Lord Forglen The same 
year he was constituted one of the commissioners for the 
treaty of union, which he steadily supported im parliament 
Ne died 8d Mach 1727 He was twice marned, and by his 
first wife, Mary, cldest daughter of Sir John Allardice of 
Allardice, in the county of Kincardine, he had three sons and 
four daughters His eldest son, George, died before him, as 
did uleo ins second son Alexander, but the eldest son of 
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the latter, Sir Alexander Ogilvy, baronet, became seventh 
lord Banff 
In Fountamhall’s Decimons, under date March 28, 1685, 
there 1s reported a curious case in which Sir Alexander For- 
bes of Tolquhoun pursued Alexander Ogilvy of Forglen, for 
taking away a gilded Mazer cup out of his house, res en- 
dwatione for restitution, or for the value After the exami- 
nation of witnesses, who proved nothing, 1t was discovered 
that Tolquhoun himself had some years ayo given in this cup 
to a goldsmith in Aberdeen to he mended, and he having for-~ 
got, 16 was lying there unrelieved, for { olqguhoun’s not paying 
half-a-crown for it ‘The lords getting notice of this, pro~ 
ceeded to advise the case Tolquhoun by a bill had craved 
dtlay, till witnesses were examined as to who had given the 
cup to the goldsmith, seeing that Forglen might have shuffied 
it in there, but the lords rejected the bill, and assoilzsed For- 
glen, ordaiming ‘lolquhoun to pay a thousand merks of ex- 
penser, and allowing Forglen to pursue him for defamation 
In the following Apnl Ogilvy brought an action against 
J orbes for defamation of character before the privy council, 
who fined him in twenty thousand merks, the half to go to 
the king, and the other half to the pursuer, and ordained the 
defi nder to crave pardon of the lords of session Forbes ob- 
tained a lettcr from the king to the privy council, reimitting 
the one half of the fine, but the lords of session, on reconsid- 
ening the case, ordercd the other half to be paid to Forglen 
The second Lord Banff dicd in 1668, and was sueceeded 
by his eldest son George, thnd lord, a Roman Catholic In 
1705 he renounced popury, and a curious letter on the subject 
fiom his lordsiup and Mi Wailham Huntei, minister of Banff 
who married Ins daughter, to Mr Carst ives, will be found m 
the Carstares’ Stitc Pipers, 736 Having signed the for- 
mula subjoincd to the act of parliament for preventing the 
growth of popcry, his lordship took his seat in the last parha- 
ment of Scotland on the first day of its last session, 3d Octo- 
ber 1706 He voted with ministers on everv question im 
support of the treaty of umon, and his share of the twenty 
thousand pounds distributed on the occasion amounted only 
to eleven ponnds two shillings [Carnwaths Memous, p 
415 ] Had he becn a little moe hard to win he would 
doubtless have got more His lordship was burnt to death 
in the castle of Inchdrewer, about four miles from the tow) 
of Banff, under very suspicious circumstances, m November 
1713) “Tt is sud thit he had gone tor some timc to Ircland, 
engaged probably im some of the uitrigues then carrying on in 
behalf of the Pretender, and at was suspected that the per- 
sons in Whose charge he had left the castle, having pillaged 
some of Ina valuable property, murdered lim immediately 
after his return, and set his apartment on fire for the sake of 
concealment By somc, it seems, the event was viewed as 
a judgment on his apostacy and particularly with regud to 
some threats used by lum of burning the Protestants” [New 
Stat Ace Banffshue, vol xm p 31] He marned Lady 
Jean Keith, third daughter of William seventh earl] Manschal, 
and had a sen, George, fourth Lord Banff, and a daughter, 
who was twice married, the second time to the above-men- 
tioned Rev Walham Hunter 
George, the fourth lord, died in 1718 He marned, 11th 
January 1712, Helen daughter of Sir John Lauder of Foun- 
tainhall, baronet, a lord of session, by whom he had two 
sons, John George, hith lord born 18th February 1717, and 
Alexander, sixth lord, a posthumous son, being born mm 1718 
Her ladyship inarned a second time James Hay, second son 
of Hay of Rannes, by whom she had three sons, and died 22d 
October 1748 
John George, the fifth Iord Banff, was unfortunately 
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diowned 29th July 2738, when bathing with Lord Desktoid, 
afterwards mxth earl of Findlater, after dmner at the Black 
Rocks near Cullen He had a short time previously marned 
Mary daughter of Captain James Ogilvy, but had no issue 

His brother Alexander succeeded him as sixth Lord Banff 
He had the rank of captain in the royal navy 13th February 
1741, and was commander of the Hastings man of-war m 
1749 and 1748, when he captured a valuable outward bound 
Spanish register ship, a Spanwh privateer of twenty guns, 
and a French polacre with a rich cargo, and other vessels 
In 1745 he was appointed to the command of the Tilbury, 
and dred, unmarried, at Lisbon in November 1746, 1n the 
29th year of his age His personal propertv was bequcathed 
to ns brothers-uterine the Hays, while Ins title and est at 
were inhentcd bv his cousin, Sir Alexander Ogilvy of Forglun, 
gi indson of Sir Alexander Ogilvy, I ord Forglen 

Sir Alexander Omlvv, seventh Tord Bunff sueecedtd Jus 
grandfather in lus estate and baronetey in 1727, and m 1746 
he succeeded his cousin as already stated in the Barff peer- 
age He mariued, 2d April 1749, Jcan daughter of Wilhan 
Nasbet of Dulcton, and by her had four sons and five dangh- 
ters, the eldest of whom Janc, was marned to Sir George 
Abercromby of Bukenbog, ba: onet 

Ihe eldest son, Alexander, having died young in 176}, 
Wilham, the second son, became, on tle death of his father, 
1st December 1771, eaghth and last Tord Banff He was an 
oMfeer in the [:uskillen drigoons, and served on the conti- 
nent under the duke of York He did, unmarticd, at 
Forglen, 4th June 1803, when, all his brothers being dead 
without issue, his estates went to his sister, the Hon J ad 
Abeicromby, and the title became dormant The Hon I adv 
Aberciomby did in 1838, and was succeeded by her son Sn 
Robert Abercromby of Bukenbog and Iorglen, baont = The 
title of I ord Banff is claimed by Sir William Ogilvie of Car- 
nousie, baronet 





BANNATYNE, m old wnitings spellcd Benachtyne and Bin- 
nachtyne, a surname supposcd orginally to have becn the 
time as Ballantyne 

Ihe most ancient fimihes of the name were the Banna- 
tynes of Corhouse, of Newtyle, desccuded fiom the former, 
James Bannatyne of Newhall, son of the lurd of Newtvle, 
koifushue, appointed a lord of session T4th Febru ny, 
1626, died 1636, of Cimys, now Kamcs, in the island 
of Bute, and of Kelly, founded by a second son of that 
family By charters and bonds of inimrent the Bannatynes 
muy be traced as in possession of Kuames early m the four- 
teenth century, when it 1s supposed that Kumces castle, 2 
single tower, which was long the residence of the family, was 
built A tumulus on the aide of a small) stream noir the 
Point House, Rothesay, 1s shown whicre a bloody battle took 
place between the Bannatynes of Kames and the Spences of 
North Kames Lhe castle wis formerly surrounded by a 
ditch, which was filled up, and a modern house added to the 
tower by the late Lord Bannatyne, of whom a notice 1s given 
below, and who sold the estate to Mr James Hamilton, 
writer to the signet Although the Bannatynis ure no 
longer in possession of Kuatnes, their name 18 perpetuated 
xs having once been connected with Bute in the village of 
Port Bannatyne, about 3 mules fiom Rothesay Con- 
nected with the anuent family of Bannatyne of Kames was 
George Bannatyne, the collector of our Scottish poetry, the 
subject of the following notice, whose father, Mr James 
Bannatyne, a wnter m Edinburgh, possessed the estate of 
hirkton of Newtyle, in Forfarshire, the manor houst of which 
was called Bannatyne Hcase He was a man of some cmi- 
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nence in lus profession, and held the office of 1 ibular, or 
Keeper of the Rolls, to the Court ot Session, in which his 
second but then eldest living son, Thomas Bannatyne, who 
became a lord of session, under the designation of Lord New- 
tvle, was conjoined with lnm as his successor by royal precept 
May 2, 1583 The father, James Bannatyne, died in 1583 
‘Lhe son, Thomas Bannatyne, was born on the last day of 
August, 1540, and appears for the first time as justice-depute, 
\7th February, 1572 On the 20th Apiul, 1577, he was ap- 
pointed an ordinary lord of session in place of Sir John Bel- 
lenden of Auchinonl He was one of the commissioners for 
opening parliament, 18th Novembcr, 1584, and also im August 
1584 On the 18th November, 1583 he was appointed by 
Ins colleagues on the bench their collector for the following 
yeu “of the fourtn shillings quhilk sall be givin them be 
the partics ple vand before them, quha tynes the ols y the time 
of the giving of the saids lords deciet of dempnation or absol- 
vitor,” [Books of Seder unt,| a tax winch the Gourt had been 
authorised *@ levy by an act of puliamcnt passed a short time 
before Tord Newtvle died 13th August 1091 [Hawg ana 
Brunton’s Senators of the College of Justice, p 164] In 
1596 Ins son, Mr Jaincs Bannatyne, wos retourcd his heir in 
the lands of Kirkton of Newtyle, with the biewhousc and 
cornteind, and half of the barony of Balmaw, which before 
the Reform ition belonged to the abbey of Lindores, having 
becn granted to that monastery by Alesande: the Thnd, along 
with some other tuiritonal giants  Lhese propeitics belong 
now to Lord Wh arnchfte 





BANNATYNE, Grorar, the collecto1 of the 
national poetiy of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tunes, and whose name has been adopted by a 
distinguished Scottish literary club, founded by 
Sn Walter Scott, m 1823, was boin Febuary 22, 
1545 fis father, the above-mentioned James 
Bannatyne of the Kuktown of Newtyle, Forfai- 
shine, by his wife, Kathe:me Taillefer, had twenty - 
thiee clildren, and Gieorge was the seventh child 
He was brought up to tiade, but 1t does not appeai 
at what particular time he began to be engaged in 
business, nor What bianch of business he puisued 
Ilis famous collection was wiitten in the months 
of October, November, and December, m his re- 
tirement in Bannatyne House, Forfamshue, diu- 
ing a pestilence which raged in EKdinbuigh in the 
latter pait of 1568 
says Sn Walter: Scott, in a memon of him, which 
he wiote for the Bannatyne Club, ‘1s in a folio 


‘* B unnaty ne’s Manusciipt,” 


form, contammg upwaids of cight hundred pages, 
very neatly and closely written, and designed, as 
The 
labour of compiling so 11ch a collection was under- 
taken by the autho: during the time of pestilence 
in the yea: 1568, when the diead of infection com- 
pelled men to forsake then usual employ ments, 


has been supposed, to be sent to the press 


| which could not be conducted without admitting 
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the ordinary promiscuous intercourse between man 
and his kindred men In this dieadful pensod, 
when hundreds, findig themselves surrounded by 
danger and death, renounced all care, save that 
of selfish precaution for their own safety, and all 
thoughts save apprehensions of infection, George 
Bannatyne had the courageous energy to form and 
execute the plan of saving the literatue of a whole 
nation, and undisturbed by the universal mou n- 
ing for the dead, and general feais of the living, 
to devote himself to the task of collecting and 1e- 
cording the tnumphs of human genins, thns, amid 
the wreck of all that was mortal, employing him- 
self in preserving the lays by which immortality 
is at once given to others, and obtained for the 
writer himself” Many of the productions of the 
** Makkaris” of ancient days would have perished 
had rot George Bannatyne thus rescued them 
fiom oblivion On the north side of Bannatyne 
house, there is & capacious cnicula tunet, which 
is believed to have been Mi Bannatyne’s study, 
while engaged in this laborious but interesting 
tush 

In October 1587 Bannatyne was admitted a 
merchant and guild brother of the city of Edin- 
bugh Sir Walter Scott conjectuies that, as 
usual in a Scottish bingh, his commeice was gen- 
eral and miscellaneous Ina few years, we ate 
fuithe: told, he had amassed a considerable capi- 
tal, ‘‘ which he employed to advantage in vartous 
money-lending tiansactions” Bannatyne died 
some time previous to 1608 He had maiiied Is- 
obel Mawchan o: Maughan, 1elict of Batllte Wil- 
liam Nisbet, who brought him a son and a daugh- 
te: The son died young [iis daughter was 
maiusied, im he: 16th year, to George Foulis of 
Woodhall and Ravelstone, whose giandson, Wil- 
liam Foulis of Woodhall, bestowed the valuable 
collection of Scottish poetry left by Geoige Ban- 
natyne on the Hon William Caimichael of Sku- 
ling, advocate, biother of the eail of Hyndtoid 
Allan Ramsay afte: w aids selected from it mateiials 
for his ‘Evergreen’ In 1770 Lord Hailes pub- 
lished a moie accurate selection fiom it In 1772 
the Baunatyne Manuscript was presented by the 
thud eatl of Hyndtoid to the Advocates’ Library, 
in which it 13 now preserved Bannatyne himself 
wrote one o1 two pieces of orginal poetry, but 
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these aie of no great merit The club that bears 
his name was instituted in 1828 for the publication 
of works illustrative of the history and antiquities 
of Scotland Of this club Sir Walter Scott was 
president, and he regularly took the chair on their 
anniversary dinners from 1823 to 1831 For their 
first dinner on Maich 9, 1823, he composed an 
excellent song, (now inserted among his poems,) 
which was sung by Mi James Ballantyne, book- 
sciler, and heartily chorused by the company — 


* Assist me, ye fnends of old hooks and old wine, 
To sing in the praises of Sage Bannatyne, 
Who left such a treasure of old Scottish lore, 
As ensbles each age to print one volume more, 
One voluine more, my friends, one volume more, 
We'll ransack old Banny for one volume more 


BANNATYNE, Ricwarp, secietary to John 
Knox, and compile: of ‘ Memoiutales of Transac- 
tions in Scotland fiom 1569 to 1578,’ was, it 1s 
satisfactorily ascertained, a person of respectability 
and learning, and much esteemed by the great 
1eformer, whose fitendship and confidence he en- 
joyed till his death Very little 1s hunown con 
cerning him It appears probable that he was a 
descendant of the family of which George Banna- 
tyne was a cadet It 1s uncertain whether he 
belonged to the profession of the law, or was a 
licentiate of the church In the prefatory notice 
to Mr Pitcaun’s edition of the ‘ Memoriales,’ 
printed in 1836 for the Bannatyne Club, which 
contains all the particulais of Richard Bannatyne’s 
life that can now be obtained, and to which we 
have been indebted for these details, there occws 
the following passage ‘ There is no reason for 
supposing that Bannatyne had eve: been em- 
ployed as an authorized reader or catechist under 
John Knox Although the first minister of Edin 
burgh would most likely require the seivices of 
such an individual, to aid lum i overtaking tho 
laborious but important duties of parochial visita- 
tion and catechising, &c , yet it 13 not known that 
Knox availed himself of the continued personal 
assistance and services of any othe: person than 
Richad Bannatyne But at the same time it 
ought to be :emaiked, that in the course of the 
‘Memoniales,’ notice 1s repeatedly taken of Richaid 
Bannatyne having made appearances in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and before the Knk Session of 
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Edinburgh, during the illness or absence of John 
Knox, and that he was permitted to address 
these courts as a ‘ prolocutor’ or speake: ,” which 
he could only have done in the capacity of a mem- 
ber, or law-agent appearing on behalf of anothe: 

At the first General Assembly held afte: the death 
of Knox, which took place in November 1572, 
Richard Bannatyne presented a petition, 01 °* sup- 
plication,” praying that he should be appointed by 
the church to put in onder, for then better preser- 
vation, the papers and scrolls left to him by the 
teformer The Assembly agiced to his request, 
and gianted him “the summ of fomty pounds, to 
be payed off the 1572 yeais ciope,” for so domg 

About 1575, afte: he had completed the task as- 
signed to him, Richad Bannatyne became clerk 
to M1 Samuel Cockburn, of Tempuill, 01 Tempuill- 
hall, advocate, in whose service he :1emamed for 
thirty years, and whom he appointed jomt execu- 
to of his last will and testament with Tis only 
To 
his master’s daughte:, Alice, he left a legacy of 
two hundied merks, besides smaller gifts to lus 
domestics Richad Bannatyne died September 4, 
1605 Of the ‘Memouiales’ there are two MSS 

extant, understood to be transciipts of the onigi- 


bother, James Bannatyne, meichant in Ayr 


nal, one m the linary of the university of Edin- 
purgh, and the otha: m the Advocates’ Library 

Fiom the latte: Sn John Giaham Dalzell, pub- 
lished, in 1806, an octavo volume, entitled ‘ Joui- 
nal of the Tiansactions in Scotland,’ which excited 
gieat interest fiom the historic u value of the con- 
tents ‘The university tianscuipt having been 
afterwards discovered, M: Pitcairn had the ad- 
vantage of collating the two with each other, 
wheieby he was enabled to produce the first com- 
plete edition of Bannatyne’s work which has yet 
appeaicd The followimg graphic and interesting 
notice of Richard Bannatyne, which 1ecoids also 
one of the latest appeai ances in the pulpit of John 
Knox, 18 taken from the Diary of Mi James Mel- 
ville, 1556—1601, printed at Edinburgh in 1829 

“The town of Edimbruchic :ecouered againe, and 
the guid aud honest men theiof retourned to than 
housses Mi Knox, with his familie, past hame 
to Edinbiuche, being in Sanct Andios, he was 
veiie weak =I saw him every day of his doctiime 
go hule and fear, with a furtmg of maitiks about 
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RROD, mith wiht onthe 


his nech, a staff in the an hand, and guid godhic 
Richard Ballanden, his servand haldin vpe the 
vther oxtar, from the Abbay to the paroche kuke, 
and be the said Richart and anothei servant, 
lifted vpe to the pulpit, whar he behout to lean 
at his first entiie, bot or he haid done with his 
ser:mont, he was sa active and vigorous, that he 
was lyke to ding that pulpit in blads, and flie out 
of it' Sa, soone efter his coming to Edinbiuche, he 
becam unable to preatch, and sa instituting in Ins 
roum, be the ondinar calling of the huk and the 
congiegation, Mr James Lawsone, he tuk him 
to his chambe1, and most happelie and comfoita- 
blic depaited this lyff” [Melville's Diary, p 26} 

The scene that took place just before Knox 
breathed his last, in which Bannatyne acted a pi0- 
minent part, is thus described by Calderwood, 
(vol m p 237) ‘* About five howes he sayeth to 
his wife, ‘Goe, 1ead where I cast my first anker ,’ 
and so, she 1ead the 17th chapter of the Gospel 
accoiding to Johne, and, after that, some ser- 
mons of Mi Calvin’s upon the Ephesians About 
halfe houre to tenne they went to the ordimar 
prayer, which being ended, Docto Preston said 
unto him, ‘Sn, head yee the prayers?’ He an- 
sweied, ‘I would to God that yee and all men 
heaid them as I heard J praise God for that 
heavenlie sound’ Then Robeit Campbell of Kin- 
zeancleuche sitteth doun before him on a stoole, 
and incontinent he sayeth, ‘ Now, 1t 18 come!” for 
he had given a long sigh and sob Thien said 
Richard Bannatyne to lim, ‘ Now, Sn, the time 
yee have long called to God foi, to witt, an end 
ot your battell, 1s come, and seeing all naturall 
powers fale, give us some signe that yee 1emem- 
be: upon the comfortable promises which yee have 
oft shewed unto us’ He lifted up his one hand, 
and incontinent therafte: randered his spit, about 
eleven homes at might ” 

Bannaty ne’s attachment to the reformei, and 
ligh appreciation of his character, are well ilus- 
tiated in the following anecdote When Knox 
was accused by Robeit Hamilton of St Andiews, 
of being ‘‘a3 great a murthere: as any Hamilton 
in Scotland, and, therefore, suld not ciy out so 
fast against murtherers, he being privy to an at- 
tempt to assassinate Darnley at Peith,” he chal- 
lenged the accuser to make good his charge, and 
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Upon which Ban- | He had collected a valuable library, 1ich in hiato- 


natyne said to him, “Gif I knew my maister to | rical, genealogical, and antiquaman works, and at 


he sic a man, I wold not serve him for all the gen 
in Sanct Andrews ” 


its sale, which took place 25th Apiil, 1884, six 
months after his decease, a set of the Bannatyne 


BANNATYNE, Sir Wi1tsam Macoixop, Kut , | publications was purchased for Su John Hay, bar- 
one of the senatois of the College of Justice, was | onet, of Smithfield and Haystown, fo. one hun- 


born January 26, 1743 He was the son of Mr 


Roderick Macleod, whiter to the signet, and | however, one or two of the * Garlands ” 


died and sixt)-eight pounds sterling It wanted, 
The 


through Ins mothe: he succeeded to the estate of | following 1s a likeness of I.ord Bannatyne taken 
Kames us the island of Bute, when he assumed | hy Kay in 1799 


the name of Binnatyne His aunt, Lady Clan- 
ravald, was imprisoned in the Towe: of London, 
for having affoided protection to Prince Charles 
dung lis wandermgs, afte: the battle of Cullo- 
den Being of a gay and easy disposition, he had 
not been many years in possession of Kames, 
when he was obliged to part with it, and, 1s 
alieady stated, it was puichased by Mi James 
Hamilton, wiite: to the signet He received a 
liberal education, and was admitted advocate, 
January 22,1765 Whule at the bar he desery- 
edly acquned the character of a sound and able 
lawyer Among lus intimate fiends were Blan, 
Maekenzie, Cullen, Eiskine, Abe:cromby, and 
Ciag Ie was a contibuto: to the Mine: and 
Lounger, and was the last smvivor of that ilus- 
tiious band of men of genius who shed so bight a 
lustie on the penodical literate of Scotland, 
about the end of the eighteenth centmy In private 
life, his benevolent and amiable qualities of heat 
and mind, and his 11ch store of literary and histo- 
tical anecdote, endcared him to a numerous and 
highly distinguished cucle of fiends On the 
death of Lod Swinton, in 1799, he was promoted 
to the bench, and tooh Ins seat as Lod Banna- 
tvne, on the 16th May of that year He 1etned 
in 1828, when he had the honow of knighthood 
conferied upon him He died at Edinburgh, No- 
vembe: 80, 1838, in his 91st year Although as 
a speaker Lord Bannatyne was peispicuous and 
distinct, his judicial remarks when wiitten by 
himself, from his parenthetical style, were exceed- 
ingly involved and confused Nevertheless, luis 
decisions were sound, and lis legal opimions had 
always due weight with his brethren on the bench 
The Highland Society was o.ginated by him and 
some other patriotic gentlemen in 1784, and he 
was an original member of the Bannatyne Club 
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His mansion, Whiteford House, near the bottom 
of the Canongate of Edinburgh, became a ty pe- 
foundry after his death 


BANNERMAN, & surname derived fiom the office of b inner- 
bearer tothe hing = Those of this name held thit office dur- 
ing the tenth and eleventh centunes, and carricd tor ims a 
banner displayed Bocce states that once when King Mal- 
colm the Third had advanced ng unst the rebels in Moray, he 
who bore the royal banner showing a want of courage the 
king took the banner from him and gave it to Sir Alexander 
Carron, the ancestor of the noble family of Scrmzeour, vis- 
counts and earls of Dundec, afterwards hereditary standard 
benrers In this story, the first part of which at least 1s 
somewhat doubtful Buchanan follows Bocce, but an inter- 
polated passage of Fordun [Booh 1 p 283] places this event, 
so far as rclates to the origin of the Scrimzcours, in the reign 
of Alexander the First [See ante,p 547 Lhe former ban- 
ner-bearer and his successors, according to Sir George Mac 
kenzie, in his genealogical account of the families of Scotland, 
were ordazned to bear in their crest of arms a banner with ite 
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st ift broken, but, instead, they assumed those of Forbes, with 
some difference, because of their frequent alliances with per- 
sons of that surname Thestatement is entirely unsupported, 
and there 16 no foundation for lis assertion that the Banner- 
mans evet used the Forbes ums [See APPENDIX ] 

The lands of Klsick were confirined to Alexander Bannei- 
man, the ancestor of the fainilv, by a charter from Robert II, 
in 1387 

In 1689 Alexander Bannerman of Waterton was sheriff- 
depute of Aberdeen [ Scotstarvet's Collections, p 184 | 

Margaret, a daughter of Bannerman of F lsick, married, 28d 
November 1608, George Gordon of Haddo, ancestor of the 
eails of Aberdeen 

On 28th December 1682, the ancestor of the family of 
Bannerman of Llisick, whose seat 1» Ciimonmogate, Aber- 
deenshire, was creited a baronet of Nova Scotia for his 
attachment to the cause of Chules the Sccond His second 
son, Geoige Bannermin of Dunborg, was adnuttcd uvocate 
14th lctiuuy 1671, and on 16th January 1084 he wis ap 
pointed sohator to king Chales the Sccond He marned 
khzabeth Ohphint, daughter of the land of Bachilton, and 
died at Ldinburgh 20th Novemlcr 1691 Te did not take 
the ouths to Willum of Orange, hiwing adheicd to the exilcd 
family All the family were J uobites A vounger brother, 
Mr Robert Bannuman, was episcopalian minista at New- 
ton, but lost his living m 1659, for not agreemg with the 
Revolugon Another brother, Captain Banner, wis an 
vfhce: in King James’ forces 

The name fiequently occurs im the Burgh records of the 
town of Aberdeen In 1715 Su Petcr Binnciman was pro- 
vost of that city 

Su Alexander, the 9th Bat born in Aberdeen, the 6th 
April 1823, educated at lin Coll Cambiidge, succeed- 
ed his fathe:, 18th June 1851, and maimed Scpt 2> 1860, 
Fadvy Aribelli Diana West, youngest daughter of the 5th 
k ul Delawan 


BaRbouh a surname which there can be no doubt onyim- 
ated from the profession of a barber, and seems to have been 
at one period common in Scotland = In 1309 hing Robert the 
Bruce granted to Robert) Barbour a charter of the lands of 
Craigie in borfaishne Lo ths Robert Barbour Di Janue- 
ton suggests the probability that the poet Barbour was re 
luted In the borough rolls of cxachcquer in the year 1328 
occurs an order issued by King Robert the Bruce to Sin Alex- 
ander Seaton, governor of Barwick, for the payment of a ce1- 
tun sum of money to a John Barbow o: Barbar A person 
of the name of Andrew Barbour posscssed 2 tenement im the 
Castle street of Aberdccn, from which, in 1350, a burgess of 
that city called Mathew Pinchach hud gianted an endowment 
to the Carmehte Friars, as appears from a charter given by 
David the Second to that body, of the date of 1500 In this 
charte: the nime Barbour 1s cuiously translated Ba: bitonsor 
[Jameson s Barbour, page 3 ] 


BARBOUR, Barner, or BARBAR, JOHN, an 
eminent histoiical poet, was born, according to a 
supposition of Loid Hailes, about 1316, other 
authoiities say, 1830 Aberdeen 1s stated by 
IIume of Godscroft, Dr M‘Kenzie and others, to 
nave been his birthplace, but the statement, 
though extiemely probable, is not fully authenti- 
cated Fiom the sameness of the name, hie is con- 


jectured by Dr Irving to have been the son of the 
above-named John Baibour, [Jrviug’s Lives of the 
Scotuh Poets, vol 1 p 254,] while Dr Jamie- 
son suggests that the Andiew Barbour, also above 
mentioned, was his father [Jameson's Barbour, v 
1p 8] The latter 1s certainly the mole p:oba- 
ble supposition Where all 1s conjecture, however, 
without any evidence to support it, Mr Pinkerton, 
on the othe: hand, pi udently abstains from hazaid- 
ing a guess as to either the buthplace or the pa- 
rentage of the poct [Pukerton'’s Barbour, vol 1 
p 18] Tytler says, ‘there is a presumption that 
he was educated at Aibioath,” [Zeves of Scottish 
Worthes, vol = p 159,] but he states no 
grounds and gives no authouty for it That Bar- 
bou: received a learned education 18 ceitain, being 
intended for the chinch dn 1356 he was pio- 
moted by David the Second to the archdeaconry 
of Aberdeen In August 1357, Edward the Third, 
on the application of his own soveicign, granted 
him permission to visit Oxford with three scholais 
in his company The letter of safe-conduct 1s 
preserved in Rymei’s Faedea [vol 11, p 381] 
Although Warton supposes, [ZJistory of English 
Poctry, vol 1 p 3818,] and Tytler “ pronounces 
with ce:tainty” that he * studied in middle life at 
Oxfoid,” [Lives of Scottish Worthies, p 159,] there 
is no evidence that he ever puisued any regular 
studies there In September 1357 he was ap- 
pointed by the bishop of his diocese one of the 
commissioners to deliberate at Edinbingh, con- 
cerning the 1ansom of David the Second, then 
\ captive in England [Feadera, vol vi p 39] 
In Novembe: 1364, he received another permis 
sion to pass though England, accompanied by 
four horsemen, foi the pripose of studying at Ox- 
ford, or elsewhere It has been coujectured that 
his repeated visits to that university were for the 
purpose of consulting books, and conferrmg with 
leaned men, or pellaps he had the charge of 
young students wlom he conducted to Oxford, to 
place them unde: academical discipline From 
the teims of the first recited passport, m which 
three scholars in his company are distinctly men- 
tioned, this is most likely to have been the case 
In October 1365 he appeais to have visited St 
Denis, neat Paris, in company with six knights 
his attendants The object of their expedition hae 
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been conjectured by Dr Irving to have been of a 
religious kind, for the king of England granted 
them permission to pass through his dominions on 
their way to St Dens and othe: sacred places 
{ Federa, vol vi p 478] Another safe-conduct, 
dated November 1868, granted by Edward to 
Barbour, permitted him to pas» through England, 
with two servants and their horses, on his way to 
Fiance, fo. the purpose of studying there In 
February 1378-4 his name appears in the hst of 
auditors of the Scottish exchequer Such ate all 
the scanty matciials that are known of the life of 
Barbou 

Mis gieat poem of ‘The Bruce, o1 the History 
of Robert the First, King of Scotland,’ was writ- 
ten at the desire, it is said, of King David the 
Sccond It was not commenced till atte: the mid- 
dle period of his jife, and as he himself mfoims us, 
was fimshed in 1875 = Iume of Godscroft asserts 
that as a iewaid for the compilation of ‘ The 
Bruce,’ he had a yearly pension out of the exche- 
quer dwuing his life, which he gave to the hos- 
pital at Abeidcen, and that it contmued to be 
paid in the seventecnth century [Liistory of the 
House of Douglas, p 30], but for this there docs 
not secm to be any authority On this subject 
there appears to be considerable confusion in the 
statements of different wiiters Di: Nicolson, 
without prodnung any voucher, affiams that he 
received this pension from hing David [Scottish 
Historical Library, p 145], but King David died 
in 1370, five years before the poem was finished 
Dr Mackenzie first states that 1t was David the 
Second, and afte:wards that it was Robeit the 
Second who conteried this pension on Baibou 
[Lives of Scots Writers, vol 1 pp 264,297] Di: 
living says the onginal source of formation on 
the point 1s evidently the passage in Godsuoft 
{Lives of the Scottish Poets, vol 1 p 256] It 1s 
known that lc had two pensions, one of ten pounds 
Scots fiom the customs of Abeideen, hmited to 
his life, and another of twenty shillings from the 
rents of that city, the latte: of which, at his death, 
he bequeathed to the chapte: of the cathedal 
chuich of his native city, for a mass to be sung 
for his soul’s repose 

Annexed 18 a woodcut of the cathedral of Aber- 
deen 
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Bai bou died at the end ot 1395, at an advanced 
age Hus celebrated poem has long been consid 
ered valuable as an historical record =o [t. contains 
copious details of the glorious exploits of Robert 
the Biuce, and Ins heroic compamons m arms 
The first known edition of ‘The Bruce’ was pub- 
lished at Edinb gh in 1616, in 12mo, but an ear 
lie: edition 1s believed to have existed There 
have been about twenty editions in all, the work 
having been several times reprinted both at Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow The best editions are Pin- 
kerton’s, with notes and a glossary, punted fiom 
a MS in the Advocates’ Libiary, dated 1489, 
thice volumes 8v0, London, 1790, and D: Jam- 
ieson's 4to, Edinburgh, 1820 Taking the total 
merits of this work together, Pimkeiton says that 
“he piefers it to the caily exertions of even the 
Itahan muse, to the melancholy sublimity of Dan- 
te, and the amoious quaimntness of Petraica ” 
Barbom, who was contemporary with Gower and 
Chaucei, wiote bette: English than eithe: of these 
poets, his language being more intelligible to a 
modein reader than 1s that of any one poet of the 
fourteenth century The following affords a very 
favourable specimen of his style, and of his talent 
at 1wal description — 


This was in midst of month of May 
When bridis sing on ilka spray, 
Melland then notes, with seomly soun 
For softness of the swat seasoun 


And leavis of the branchis spreeds, 
And blossomis bright, beside them breeds 
And fieldis strawed are with flow’rs 


BARCLAY 
Well savouring of seir colours , 
And all things worthis, blyth, and guy 
Barbour was celebrated in lis own times for his 
learning and genius, but the humanity of his sen- 


Fredome mayss a man to haiff lyking, 
| 
A noble hart may haiff nane ess, 
\ 


timents, and the liberality of his views, were much 
A! fredome 1s a nobil thing! 
Fredome all solace to men giffis 
He levys at css that frecly levys 
No ellys nocht that mty him pless, 


in advance of his age His description of Fice- 
dom 1s highly dignified and poetical — 

Gyff fredome fulythe , for fie hhing 

Is yearnyt our all othr thing 

Na he that ay hass levyt fre, 

May nocht knaw wall the propvrte, 

‘The angyr, na the wiechyt dome 

Lhat 1s cowplyt to foul thyrldome 

Bot gv ff he had assayit it 

Lhan all perquer he suld it wvt, 


And suld think fredome mar to prvss 
Phan all the gold in wild that 1s 


Fiom some passages in Wyntoun’s Chronicle, it 
has been conjectured that Baibou also composed 
a Genealogical History of the kings of Scotland, 
but no pait of this 1s known to be extant Ac- 
coiding to Tytle: this formed two works, one on 
the Oiigmal of the Stewaits, and the other on the 
Genealogy of King Biut 


BARCI A, the same name as the Knglish Berkeley, the 
Scottish Barclays being orginally descended froin Roger de 
Berkeley, who 1 said to have come into kngland with Wil- 
ham the Conqucior, and according to the custom of thc time, 
assumed his surnaine fiom Berkeley castle in Glouccstershire, 
the place of his residcnce and possessions 

Duning the twelfth century a branch of the Burkelcy family 
settled in Scotland, and in 1165 we find Walter de Berkeley 
chamberlam of the kingdom [Crawford's Officers of State, 
page 253] ‘Lhe name 1s of long standing in Kincardineshire 
In the foundation charter of the Abbey of Arbroath from 
Wilham the Lion in 1178, in conveying to that institution the 
linds of Mondynes, m the parish of Fordoun, it 18 said, 
“ Ded) etiam eis unam carucatam terre m Moncthyne, super 
aquam de Borvyne, quam Willus de Munfort et Um/fredus de 
Berkeley, et Walterus Scotus et Alanus, filus Svmonis, et 
allu prob: homies, mei pe: picceptum meum eis mensuraycr- 
unt ” 

the writer of the account of the Barclays of Matheis, 
atterwards Urie, 1n Nisbet's System of Heraldry, doubtless 
ene of that family, desirous of making it even more ancient 
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, ment in Scotland was before that event, and that they were not 
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than the Conquest, expresses his opmion that their early settle. | 
of Norman race at all He says, [ Nesbet, vol u page 245,} 
whether the ancient surname of Berkeley or Barclay be on- 
ginally of Caledoman, British, or Saxon extraction, 18 what 
cannot now be concluded, but this much 18 vouched that in 
the reign of Wilham the [ion there were four great and emi- 
nent fanuhes of that name settled in Scotland, namely, Wal- 
ter de Berkeley, Wilham de Berkeley, Humphrey de Berkelev, 
and Robert de Berkeley—the two first having been great 
chamberlains of the kngdom Walter de Berkeley, the first 
named, was one of the pledges for King Wilham the Lion tc 
Henry the Second of England He left two daughters, one 
of whom, Margaret, marned Sir Alexander Seton of Seton, 
ancestor of tho earls of Winton This Walter de Berkeley 1s 
supposed to have been the nephew of Theobald de Berkeley 
the progenitor of the Barclays of Mathers in Kincardineshire 
who lived in the reign of David the First, and had two sons 
Humphry ant John 

Humphry the elder, designed of Gairntully, was a hbera! 
benefactor to the abbey of Arbioath, and 1s undoubtedly 
the same who 1s mentioned in the above cited charter of 
Wilham the lion On part of his large possessions 11 
the Mearns, nuncly Balfeith, Monboddo, Glenfarquhar, 
&c, in the pinsh of Fordoun, he granted a donation to 
the abbot and monks thereof, which was confirmed by 
Wilham the Tion, and was renewed ind augmented by his 
only child Richenda, and her husbind, Robert, ancestor of 
the eatls of Glencairn his second donation was confirmed 
by Alexander the Second After the death of her husband, 
the monks prevailed on Richends to dispone these lands to 
them for the third time, which third donation was confirmed 
by Alexander the Second at Aberbrothwick, 7th March, 1243 
Humphry's brother, John de Berkeley, who succeeded him 
turned the abbot and monke out of all the lands so granted 
to them, but was obliged to enter into an agreement with 
them, confirmed by Alexander the Second, whereby, m heu 
of what he had thus aispussessed them of, he gave them the 
mill of Conveth, with the appurtenances thereof, taking them 
bound, at the same time, to pay to him and his heirs, 1n all 
tine coming, the sum of thuteen morks of silver yearly 

John was suceeded by his son Robert de Berkeley, and he 
by his son Hugh de Berkeley, who obtamed a charter fiom 
King Robert the Bruce upon Westerton, being lands lying ncar 
the above incntioned mull of Conveth His son, Alexandcr 
de Berkeley, born in 1326, was the first designed of Mathei 
He obtaincd these lands, situated m the southern district of 
k neardinesiure, on his mariage with Kutherme, aster of 
Wiliam de Keith, great marischi il of Scotlund, whose charter 
conveying them, dated in 1361, 18 confirmed by hing David 
the Sccond, at Perth, 18th March the sine year He was 
succecded by his son, David de Berkelcv, whose grandson, 
also named Dawid de Berkeley, was that lard of Mathers, 
who with the lairds of Launston, Arbuthnott, Pittarrow and 
Halkerton, was accessary to the slaughter of John Melville of 
Glenbervie, shonff of the Mearns in the reign of James the 
Inst, as formerly narrated, and who built the castle called 
the Kaim of Mathers [See anée, page 148, article ARBUTH- 
voT1 ] He marrud khzabeth, a daughter of Strachan of 
Ihornton in the same county 

His son Alexander was the first to spell the family name 
Barclay He was living in 1483, as appears by a charter 
dated in that year, granted to him “by ns kinsman, William, 
earl Marischal” He marned Katherine, daughter of Wishart 
of Pittarrow His son, David Barclay of Mathers, married 
Janet, a daughter of Irvine of Drun [heir eldest «a, | 
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Alexander Barclay of Mathers, was living n 1497 He mar- 
ned Marjory, second daughter of James Auchinleck, lard of 
Glenbervie, the son of John Auchinleck of that ilk in Forfar- 
sinre, and who, by inarrying the only duughter of the shenff, 
John Melville, killed by the burons of the Mearns, obtained 
lus estate of Glenbervie . 

David Barclay of Mathers, born in 1580, the fifth in descent 
from this Alexander Barclay, and the twelfth laird of Mathers 
of the name of Barclay, by his extravagance and living much 
at court, was obliged to sell the estate first of Mathers, after 
it had becn in possession of the family nearly three hundred 
years, and then the old patrimomul lands, atter beng m the 
fainily upwards of five hundred years He marned lhzabeth 
Tivingston, daughta of Tavingston of Dunnipace, and had a 
daughter, Anne, first married to Douglas of Pilwhilly, and 
secondly to Strachan, afterwards bishop of Biechin, and 
scveral sons, of whom John and Alexander died young, 
David becaine his heir and representative, Robert was rector 
of the Scots coll ge at Paris, and J unes, the youngest, a cornet 
in a troop of horse, was killed at the bittle of Philiphaugh 

Had the last laird of Mathers of this family, remembered 
the advice of that Juird, his ancestor, who first changed the 
name from Betkeley to Barclay, as cont uned im “the FT aird 
of Mathers’ Lestament,” the cstite might still have boon am 
possession of tis descendants = The verses which piss unde 
this nine are as follows — 


“Giff thou dare thy house lang stand, 
And thy successors bruak thy land, 
Above all things hive God in fear, 
Intronut nocht with wrangous gcar, 
Nor conqucss nothing wrangously 
With thy neighbor heep charity 
Sec that thou pass not thy estite, 
Obcy duly thy maguste ate 
Oppress not, but support the purr 
To help the commonweall take cue 
Use no deceit, mell not with tre won, 
And to all men do nicht and reason 
Both unto word and decd be true, 
All kinds of wickedness eschew 
Slay no man, nor thereto consent 
Be nocht cruel, but patient 
Ally ay in some gtud place, 

With noble, honest godly, racc 

Hate hundom, and all vices flee , 

Be humble, haunt guid companve 

Help thy frend, and do nae wiang, 

And God shall cause thy house stand | ing 


David, aftaawards Colonel David Barclay of Une, was born 
m 1610 He entered the army, and served as a volunteci 
under Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden Having attamed 
the 1ink of major, he remamed abroad till the civil w ors 
broke ont in las own country, when he returned home and 
becarne colonel of a regunent ot horse on the side of the king 
On the accession of Cromwell's pasty to power, he rctired 
from active military scrvice, and in 1647 purchased the estate 
of Une in Kincardineshire, from Waillam el Marischal 
After the Restoration he was committed prisoner to kdin- 
burgh Castle upon some groundless charge of hostility to the 
government, but was soon hberated through the interest of 
the earl of Middleton, with whom he had served in the civil 
wit During his impnsonment he was converted to Qua- 
hersm by the celebrated land of Swinton, who was confined 
mm the same pison [See SWINsON, stuname of] He mar 
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ried Cuthcrine, daughter of Sir Robert Gordon of Gordous- 
town, the premier baronet of Nova Scotia. and well known 
historian of the house of Sutherland, second son of the ear! of 
Sutherland, and second cousin of King James the Sixth By 
her he had two daughters, Lucv and Jean, and three sons, 
Robert, John, and David. Lucy and David died unmarned 
Jean marned Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel, to whom she 
bore eight children Robert, the eldest son, who became 
celebrated as the apologist for the Quakers, 1s afterwards 
noticed John, the second son, settled in East Jersey in 
America, where he marnied and left issue 

In the Raginan Roll, among those who swore fealty to Ed- 
ward the first, in 1296, occurs the name of Patnauus de 
Berkeley Ins surname was then so numerous in Scotland, 
that the different farlus are not easily distinguishable Be- 
sides the Barclays of Mathers, there were the Barclays of 
Towie, and those of Gartlv or Garthie, in Aberdeenshire, of 
Collarme, m Fife, of louch, descended from the latter, of 
Johnston, descended from the family of Mathers, of Balma- 
kewan, the fist of which family was the second son of David 
Barclay of Johnston, and other familtes of the same name 

In the charters of King Wilham the Lion to the abbey of 
Dunfermhnc, amongst the witnesas are Walter de Berkelev 
md Robert de Berkeley In the reign of Alexander the 
Second, Malcolm, earl of Angus, marred the daughter of Sir 
Humphry Berkdey In the register of Arbroath 18 a chartei 
granted by Malcolm, earl of Fife [who lived in the reign of 
Alexander the Third], to Andiew de Swinton, to which Roger 
de Berkeley 18 a witness In 1284 Hugo de Berkeley was 
Justicrarius Laodonue Hig name appears is a witness to a 
charter of Alexander the Third, to the monks of Melrose, 
dated at Traquan the 12th December, m the sixteenth year 
of his ragn He is supposed to be the same Hugo de Burke 
ley who had half of the buony of Ci iwfordjohn in Lanak- 
shire, and was sometimes designed of Crawfordjohn and some- 
times of Kilbirme, which, in 1471, went to the Craufurds by 
marnage In tho regista’ of Melrose (p 62) Sar Walte: 
Berkeley, knight, sheuff of Aberdeen, 14 so designed in a 
chuter of King Robert the Bruce to that town His seal of 
arms wis the same with those of the lords Berkeles in Fng- 
land 

In 131), Su David Berkeley or Barclay of Canny-Barclay 
in Kile, married Mugiret de Brechin, daughter of Sir David 
de Brechin, lord of Brechin He was one of the chief asso- 
aiates of Robert the Brucc, and wis present at most of Ins 
hattles, particularly Methven, where he was taken prisoner 
(Barbow, page 32] After the successful issue of the strug 
zk he was appointed sherift of the county of Tite [Szbbald s 
Hust of Fy , page 288 | On the forfuiture of his brother- 
m-law, Su David de Brechin m 1321 [see BRFCHTN, lord of J, 
King Robert bestowed upon him the Jordship of Brechin, the 
barony of Rothiemay, the lands of Kinloch and p ut of Glen- 
esk, which had belonged to his brother-in-law He had for 
his patemal estate the barony of old lindores and the lands 
of Carny of File His strong cistle stood near the loch of 
Lindores He gave to the monks of HBalmerino, in pure 
alins, a night of fishing im the mver Tay ‘Tins Sir David 
Barclay lod of Brechin, 1s also frequently mentioned in 
the wars of King David Bruce, to whom he faithfully ad- 
hered even when his cause was the most depressed, and in 
1841, by that monarch's command, he seized Sir Wilham 
Bullock, chamberlain of Scotland, suspected of treason, and 
committed him topnson Having slain John Douglas, brother 
of the hmght of Laddesdale, at Forgywood, he was assass:- 
nated at Aherdeen on Shrove J uesday, 1350, by John of St 
Michael and his accomplices, at the instigation of Wilhar 
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Douglas, knight of Liddesdale, then a prisoner in Fngland 
[ Fordun,b u p 848] By Margaret de Brechin, his wife, 
he had David his heir, and a daughter, Jean, marned to Sir 
David Fleming of Biggar, bv whom he had a daughter, 
Marion, the wift of Sir Willian Maule of Panmure 

fhe son, David, second lord of Brechn of the name of 
Barclay, granted a charter of the lands of Kyndestleth to 
Hugh Barclav, tus cousin from whom the Barclays of Cul- 
lairme in Fife were descended [Douglas's Peerage, vol 1 p 
245 ] In 1363 he granted a charter of confirmation of the 
lands of Dunmure, lying im jus barony of Lindores, to Roget 
Mortimer On 10th January 1362-3 he 1s witness to a 
charter of Sir Lhomas Bisset and Isabel de Fife In 1364 
le went to the wars of Prussia, having obtained a safe con- 
duct fiom King I dward the Third to pass through his domi- 
nions, attended by twelve esquires, with their horses and ser- 
vants The date of his death 1s unknown He left one 
daughter, Margaret, marned to Walter Stewart carl of 
Athole and Caithness and earl palatine of Strathern, second 
son of King Robert the Second, by his second wife, I uphemia 
Ross, executed in April 1137, for being accessary to the mur- 
der of King James the First Just before going to execution 
he emitted 1 judicial declaration that the lordship of Brechin 
nad been hild by him in courtesy of his wift, and that the 
nght to that lordship aftcr himself belonged to Sir Thomas 
Maule of Panmure, nearest heir of lis countcss, in nght of his 
grandmother, daughter of Sir David Buirel.y of Brechin 
| Nasbet's Heraldry, vol n p 81] See ATHOTF, els of, 
ante p 163, and Pinmurr, earls of 

lhe family of Barclay must have possesscd Collanmic, 
which 18 in the parish of Dunhog, for nearly five hundred 
years In 1457, David Barclay of Collairme was one of the 
assessors in a perambulation between Laster and Wester 
Kinghorn [Nesbcet’s Heraldry, vol 1 p 126] They also 
possessed other large estates in Fifeshire In 1656 we find 
Robert Barclay of Collairme served heir male to his father, 
Sir David Barclay, kmght, wmong others, in the Jands of Kal- 
maron, Pitblado, Hilton, and Boghul The Barclays of 
Collairnie were heritable baihes of the realty of Lindores, an 
office amplying greut personal influence or high rank, while 1t 
conferred civil authority of the most \aiied and extensive de- 
scription Qn the abolition of the hentable jurisdictions in 
1747, Antoma Barclay of Collairnie and Mr Harry Barclay, 
her husband, receivcd the suin of two hundred and fiftecn 
pounds sterling, 2s a compensation for this office The family 
18 now extinct, the cstate having been sold about the begin- 
ning of the present century to the late Dr J rancis Balfour of 
Ferme In the appendix to Sibbald’s History of Fife there 1s 
n hist of natives of that county who have risin to eminence m 
hterature or science, among others mention 1» made of * the 
famous Wilham Barclay (fathu of John), professor of law at 
Angiers, who detived his pedigiee from Barclay of Collairnic ” 
Of this Wiliam Barclay a notice 1s given below Sur Henry 
Steuart Barclay, baronet, of Coltness, eldest son of Henry 
Steuart Barclay, Ksq of Collairme, who was voungest brother 
of the said baronet, succeeded his cousin as third baronet in 
1889 =Died in 1851 ~— Baronetcy extinct 





rhe Barclays of Pierston are an ancient family in Avishie, 
of distinction so early as the twelfth century Sir Robert 
Barclay of Pierston, knight, was created a baronet of Nova 
Scotia, 22d October 1668 Sir Robert Barclay, the eighth 
baronet, died in 1839 His grandson, Sir Robert Barclay, 
born in 1819, succeeded as ninth baronet 





The Bureliys of Ardrossan were also an old family of Avr- 
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shire In 1471 the line of this bianch of the Barclays termi- 
nated in an heiress, who married Maloolm Cranfard of Gieen- 
ock the founder of the family of Craufurd of Kilbirme 





The Birelays of Towie or Tolls in Aberdeensinre are said to 
have been descended from Johu Berkeley, son of Lord Berke- 
ley of Gloucestershire He obtained a grant of the estate 
of ‘Tollv for Ins son Alexander Berkeley, about 1100 On 
the front of the old castle of Towie Barclay, in the pansh of 
Turnft, this inscription 18 cut in stone “Sir Valter Barclay 
foundit the Tolle Mills, 1210" This corroborates the coin- 
mon opinion, that corn mills turned by water were introduced 
into Scotland by the Saxon followers of Malcolm towards the 
end of the eleventh century, for had corn mills previously 
existed in the country the founding of a mill would not have 
becn worth recording [New Stat Account, vol xu p 287 | 
Immediately above the door of the old c wtle of Tome Barclay 
18 the followmg inscnption, “ Sir Alexander Barclay, founda- 
tor, decessit, 1136" It 1s believed, however, that the castle 
was not bult before 1593 The Barclays seem to have 
mingled in the frays of their time, and are frequently men- 
tioncd in Pitcairn’s Criminal liiils The estate remained in 
the same family fill 1t was sold by the Hon Charles Mait- 
land Barclay of lillycoultry, bother of the earl of Lauder 
dule, who married Isabel Barclay, the last heiress, in 1752, 
and assumed the name of Barcliy Persons of the namo still 
exist in the distnet From tlis ancient family the celebrated 
Russian general Joeld Marshal Prince Barclay de Lolly, who 
died in 1818, was hineally desccnded 





Barciay-Aui ikpice, the name of a former propie- 
tor of Ur ‘The surname of Allardice is derived from the 
barony of Alicthcs, m Kincardimeshire, which, dunng the 
ragn of Wilham the Lion, belonged to a family who assumed 
its namc, in the course of time softened into Allardice On 
the 8th Octohcr, 1662, Sir John Allirdice of Allardice, the 
then chef of that ancicnt family, mariud Lady Mary Grah un, 
cldest ster and co-heir of Wilham Graham, eighth earl of 
Menteith, and second earl of Airth He died before Novem 
ber 1690, leaving four daughters and two sons The elder 
son, John Allardice of Allardice, marned, 26th October, 
1690, khzabeth daughter of Wilham Barclay of Balma- 
kewan Leaving no issuc, he was succeeded by his brother, 
Sir George Allardice of Allardice, whose grandson's only 
daughte:, Sarah-Anne Allardice, born 13th July 1757, was 
served heiress of line of the earls of Airth and Menteith, and 
of David, cal palatine of Strathern, son of Robcrt the 
Second, king of Scotland She marned in 1777 Robert 
Baiclay of Une, gicat-grandson of the famous apologist for 
the Quakers (being his second wifc), and im consequence he 
assumed the name of Allardice m iddition to his own) = Their 
eldest. son, Cyptan Robert Barelay-Allurdice, the celebrated 
pedestrian, designed of Unie and Allardice, became, in nght of 
Ins mother, heir general and hou of line of the first earl of 
Airth He was also sole heir of the bodv of Piince David, 
son of Robert the Second, king of Scotland He was born 
25th August, 1779, and succeeded his father in 1797, and 
ins mother, (who had marned a second time,) in 1833 In 
1842 he published at Fdinbmgh, in one volume, ‘ An Agni- 
cultural Tour through the United States and Canada’ He 
dud Ist May 1854 His only daughter, Margaret, mar- 
ried in 1840 Samuel Ritchie, at one period a private sol- 
diet 
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Pi Bulleyn, Hollinshed, and Ritson, as a native 
of Scotland, although Pitts, Wood, and some other 
English writers, Clam him for England Fiom 
his wiitings it appeais that he spent some of jus 
eailier days at Croydon in Surrey About 1495 
he went to Orel College, Oxford, whete, o1 at 
Yambuidge, he recerved his education, and took the 
degree of DD Going afterwards to the conti- 
nent, he acquicd a knowledge of the Dutch, Gei- 
man, Itahan, and kiench languages On his re- 
tion to England he entered the church, and be- 
came Chaplain to Bishop Cornish, who, m 1508, 
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appomnted him one of the priests o: prebendaries of 
St Mary, Ottery, Devonshiue Subsequently he 


bicame first a Benedictine monk of Ely, and 
afterwards a Franciscan mouk at Canterbury 


On the dissolution of the monastcries mm 1539, he 
beoune a Protestant, and was mosented to the 
In 1546 he 
was vical of Wohey, in Somensetshie, and im 
1552 he became acctor of AIL Hallows London, 
but did not possess this living above six weeks 


Iyving of Great Baddow, mk wsex 


He died at a very advanced age it Croydon, Stu- 
Of his personal characte 
Bale, a Pro- 


my, m June, 1552 
different accounts have bec given 
testant, treats his memory with imdignity, and 
Charges him with living a scandalous and ficen- 
tious life, while Pitts, a Roman Catholic, assures 
us that he dnected his studics to the service of 
Jehgion, and employed bis time in ieading and 
witting the lives of the saints As an improvet of 
Buglish literature he is entitled to gratetul com- 
memoration, and his industry m= enuching the 
lnuguage with translations, wiitten in a purer style 
than belonged to that period, ms much commended 
hs cluef production 18 a sate, entithd * he Slip 
of Fools,’ partly a translation and partly an imita- 
tion of a German poem by Sebastian Brandt, 
ealled Mavis Stultifera, punted m 1497 He 
also translated Sallust’s History of the Jugu- 
thine War, published in 1557 9 Among Ins other 
pubhcations 1s an Enghsh translation of the ‘Mu- 
rou of (rood Mannais,’ a treatise compiled in 
Latin by Dommyque Mancyn, for the use of the 
fis Eclogues ave the eai- 
est specimens of pistoral poetry in the English 
language = [ Wackenzie's Scots Writers] The fol- 
lowing we some of lis principal works 
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The Cutell or Labour, wherein 1s Rychesse, Vertue, and 
Honour, an allegorical Poem, in seven line stanzas, trans- 
lated from the French Printed by Wynken de Worde, 1506 

Certain kgloges, containing the Miseres of Courts and 
Courtiers, five in number, in English verse, from A-neas Syl- 
vius’ Misere Curalium Lond 1508, ful 1509, 1548, 
1570, 4to 

Stultifera Naws, qua Omnium Mortahum narratur Stultitia, 
& The Ship of Fooles, whercin 1s shewed the folly of all 
states, with diuers other Workes adioyned to the same, viry 
profitable and fruitful for all men This edition has the 
Litin version of James Todur, pupil of Brandt, the Author 
who first translated it from the (se1man, and also the English 
translations of Barday ‘To which 18 annexed, The Mirrour 
of Good Manners, contaimng the four cardinal vertues, com- 
pied, m Tatin, by Domimke Manson, and translated into 
hoghshe, by \lexr Barday Fnghsh and Latin Also cei- 
tine Eploges of Alex Barclay Imprented in the cyte of 
Tondon, in Fletestic (te), at the signe of Saynte George, hy 
Richard Pynson, to his cost aud charge Ended the year of 
our Sauor MDIX fol Tond 1570, folio, printed by Ca 
wood, J 

Ihe Intioductory to Write and to Pronounce Frenche 
Tondon, 1521, folio 

The Famous Chronicle of Warre, whvcle the Romavnes 
hadde agaynst Jugmth, vsniper of the kyngedoime of Nuinidic 
whiche Chromcle 1 compiled in I atin by the renowned Ro- 
mayne Sillustc, and translated imto Fnghshe bv Syr Alex- 
anda Buklive, prueste, nowe perused and corrected by 
Lhomas Paynell Loudon, 1557, 8vo 

A lught Trutful Licatise, entitulud, te Mynor of Good 
Manners, contaynynge the um vertues called Cardynall, com- 
pvicd, in Latyn, by Dommke Mancyn, ind trinslated into 
lnghshe Printed by Pynson, no dite fol 

A B his tgure of our Mother Holy Ghurche oppressed by 
the Hicnche hing = 4to  Pynson 


BARCLAY, Rosert, of Unie, the Apologist 
fo. the Quakers, was born December 23, 1648, at 
Goidonstown, shine of Moray, 01, according to one 
authouty, at Edinburgh, but this is imconect 
His father, as already stated, was Colonel David 
Barclay, the son of the last land of Matheis, and 
Ins mother, Catherme Gordon, was the daughtu 
of Su Robeit Gordon of Gordonstown, baronet 
Hic was the eldest of thee sons After i¢eceiv- 
ing the rudiments of education in his native coun- 
try, his father sent him to Pais, to study unde 
the duection of his uncle, the pimer:pal of the 
Scots college there His deportment and character 
so endeared lim to his uncle that he offered to 
make him his hen, and to settle a large estate 
mmedately upon him if he would 1emam in 
Fiance, an offer which he at once reyected Hav- 
ing by his uncle’s mfluence become a Roman 
Catholic, he was immediately :ecalled home In 
1666 his father embiaced the pecula: piimuples of 
the Quakeis, and two years afterwards young 
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Baiclay adopted the same doctiines, and soon dis- | 
tinguished himself by his talents and zeal in their 
vindication This change had not been produced 
without a degree of thought and investigation 
almost beyond his years, for he was not then nine- 
teen It also gave a decided bias to his future 
studies [le learned the Gieek and Hebrew lan- 
guages, being already proficient in Latin and Fi ench, 
and to his othe: acquu ements he added an acquaint- 
ance with the writings of the Fatheis, and a hnow- 
ledge of ecclesiastical history Andicw Jathay, 
one of the Friends, thus wiites of him —‘ A little 
afte: lis coming out of the age of mimonity, agit is 
called, he was made willing, in the day of God's 
power, to give up his body as a sign and wondct 





to this geneiation, and to deny himself and all in 
him as a man so fai as to become a tool, for His 
sake whom he loved, in going in sachcloth and 
ashes through the chief stieets of the city of Aber- 
deen, besides some seivices at several steeple 
houses, and some sufferings m = prison foi the 
tiuth’s sake ” 

His first treatise, wiitten with great vigour, was 
published at Abeideen in 1670 It was entitled 
‘Truth cleued of Calumnies,’ 1m answei to a book 
against the Quakers, by the Rev William Mit- 
chell The same yeu he wrote an appends entitled 
‘Some things of weighty concernment pioposed in 
meekness and love, by way of queries, to the seri- 
ous consideration of the inhabit ints of Aberdeen, 
which also may be of use to such as ale of the same 
mind with them clsewhere in the wold’ A te- 
ply to the ‘Tiuth cleared of Calumnies’ was wiit- 
ten by Mitchell, to which Barclay reyomed with a 
tieatise under the title of ‘ William Mitchell un- 
masked, 01 the stagge:ing instability of the pie- 
tended stable Chistian discovered, hig omissions 
observed, and weakness unvailed,” & In 1673 
he published ‘A Catechism and Confession of 
Faith,’ explanatory of the doctiimes of the Quak- 
eis «The design of this work was to prove that 
Quakerism was the pei fection of the 1cformed 1¢- 
livion, and that protestants as they 1eceded fiom 
it weie so far inconsistent with themsclves, and 
approached to popery Hus next treatise, pub- 
lished im 1674, entitled ‘The Anaichy of the 
Ranters and othe: Libeitines, the Hierarchy of 
the Romanists, and othe: pretended Chiiches, 
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equally retused and refuted,’ &c , was intended to 
maik the distinction between the rationalists of 
his sect, and the enthusiasts, but some senti- 
ments concerning chwich discipline which it con- 
tained, mvolved him in disputes with some of his 
own brethien, and he afterwards published a vin- 
dication of this work His publications, which 
were numcious, involved him in vailous contio- 
veisies with the students of Abeideen and others 
His giecat work, consideied the standard ot 
Quakeiism, entitled ‘An Apology for the tiue 
Christian Divinity, as the same is held foith and 
preached by the people called in sco:n Quakes,’ 
appceaed if 1675 It was wiitten and published 
in Latin, ‘‘ for the mftoirmation of strangers,” but 
the author himself translated it into Enghali, ** for 
the benefit of lus countiymen” The ‘Apology 
was preceded by lus * Theses Theologica,’ printed 
in Latin, Ficnch, Gaiman, Dutch, and English 
and addiessed to the clergy gene: uly throughout 
Europe, requesting then examimation and judg- 
In his principal work he attempts to prove 
that there is an internal heht im man, which 1s 
bette fitted to guide him aught im iclgious mat- 
ters than even the Scriptures themselves, the 
genume doctrines of which may be 1endered un- 
ceitain by vallots :eadings im different manu- 
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supts, and the fallibility of translators and inter- 
pretars ‘ Whicnce,” he says, “we may very 
sately conclude that Jesus Christ, who promised 
tu be always with his cluldien, to lead them into 
all truth, to guard them against the deviccs of the 
enemy, and to establish then faith upon an un- 
moveable rock, Icft them not to be principally 
ruled by that which was subject, in itself, to many 
unceicaities, and therefore he gave them his Spit 
ag then prnaupal guide, which neithc: moths nor 
tine Can wear out, nol transciibers noi translatois 
collupt, which none aie so young, none so illiterate, 
none in so 1emote a place, but they may come to be 
rcached, and ughtly iniormed by it” In a dedi- 
catory addiess to Charles the Second, he pleads for 
toleration to the new sect m the following empha- 
tu terms —* Thou hast tasted of prosperity and 
adversity , thou huowest what it 15 to be banished 
thy native countiy, to be overruled as well as to 
iule, and sit upon the throne, and being oppiess- 
ed, thou hast 1cason to know how hateful tne 
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oppressor is to God and man 





If, after all these | age 
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His death was occasioned by a violent fever 


warnings and advertisements, thou dost not turn | which attacked him immediately after his return 
unto the Lord with all thy heart, but forget him , fiom a religious visit to some parts of Scotland 


who remembered thee in thy distress, and give up | 


thyself to lust and vanity, suicly great will be thy 
condemnation ” The Apology was reprinted at 
Amsterdam, and translated into the German, 
Dutch, French, and Spanish languages It 1¢e- 
ceived many answers, as it was not conceived 
difficult to overturn its strange and unusual the- 
mies  Barclay’s name as the apostle of the 
Quakers was now extensively known, and accom- 
panied by the celebiated William Penn and George 
Fox he travelled into England, Holland, and 
Geimany, disseminating the principles of the So- 
cicty of Fiiends, and was everywhere received 
with gieat respect About the end of 1677 he 
addressed an Epistle and ‘Fiiendly advice’ on 
public affans to the ministers of the different 
states of Euope then assembled at Nimeguen 
At this period a severe persecution iaged against 
the Quakers, and in that year Barclay, lus father, 
and many othets of the Society of Fitends, were im- 
piisoned at Aberdeen, at the mstigation of Arch- 
bishop Sharp, with whom he remonstiated by an 
excellent lette: on the occasion By the inte: po- 
sition of Elizabeth, the princess palatine of the 
Rhme, who respected the Quakers, and corre- 
sponded with both Penn and Barclay, he was 
soon liberated, and he even acquued the favow 
of the cout 

In 1679, Charles the Second, who, it 1s probable, 
considered him a haimless enthusiast, gianted him 
achaiter under the great seal erecting his lands 
of Unio mto a fiee barony, and in 1682, the 
propiictois of East Jersey, in North America, 
appointed him governor of that province, bestow- 
ing upon him 5,000 acres of land above his pro- 
piietary share, but he neve: went out, having the 
power to nominate a deputy The last of his pro- 
ductions was a long lette: in Latin, addressed to 
2 person of quality in Holland, ‘On the Possibility 
nnd Necessity of an Inward and Immediate Re- 
velation,’ written m 1676, but not published 
tii 1686 From that year till his death, ex- 
cepting On one 01 two occasions, he may be said 
to have lived in retnement at Unio, where he died, 
August 3, 1690, m the forty-second yea of his 


Barclay possessed great natural abilities, which 
were much improved by the superior classical edu- 
cation he had received, these, joined to a strong 
understanding, with a high degree of enthusiasm, 
and much activity and energy, admnably fitted 
him fo. the extraordinary career which he pu- 
sued He had been several times in prison, but 
this did not damp his aidour, o1: hinder him fiom 
vindicating his opmions, and making proselytes on 
all occasions that offered In hi moral characte 
he was fiec fiom every reproach, and his temper 
was so well 1:egulated that he was never secn in 
anger Besides the woiks above-named, he wrote, 
while impiisoned in Aberdeen, a treatise ‘On 
Universal Love’ He had married, in February 
1670, Chistian Mollison, the daughter of a mei 
chant m Aberdeen, by whom he had tlice sons 
and fom daughters, all of whom survived him for 
fifty years Huis second son, Mr David Barclay, 
a merce: in Cheapside, successively entertained 
the thee fist Georges, kings of England, when 
they visited the city on Lord Mayor’s day Fiom 
this gentleman aie descended the Barclays of Bury 
Hill m Surrey 

Baiclay himself had a high opinion of James 
the Second of England, who, on his accession, 
had granted toleration to the Quakers In 
1688, shortly before that infatuated monarch’s 
dethionement, bemg at cout one day, he was 
standing with his Majesty at a window, when the 
king obseived, that “the wind was then fan for 
the prince of Orange to come ove: ” Barclay re- 
plied, “It was hard that no expedient could be 
found to satisfy the people ” On which the king 
sad, ‘* He would do any thing becoming a gen- 
tleman, except paiting with liberty of conscience, 
which he never would do whilst he lived” That 
libeity of conscience which he claimed for him- 
self, he umuighteously, as well as unwisely, demed 
to others An account of the hfe and writings of 
Barclay, the Apologist, was published im 1802, in 
12mo, by Joseph Gurney Bevan, one of the soci- 
ety of Fiiends 

The following 1s a list of Robe:t Barclay’s 
works 
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Truth cleared of Calummes, wherein a book, entitled, A 
Dialogue between a Quaker and a Stable Chnstian, (pnnted 
ut Aberdeen, and, upon good ground, judged to be writ bv 
William Mitchel, a preacher near by it, or at least that he had 
a chief hand in it,) 1s examined, and the disingenwty of the 
Author, in his representing the Quakers, 1s discovered, here 
is also their case truly stated, cleared, demonstrated, and the 
Objections of their opposers answered according to truth, 
scripture, and mght reason, to which are subjoined, Queries 
to the Inhabitants of Aberdeen, which might also be of use to 
such as are ot the same mind with them elsewhere in the 
world <Aberd 1670 

Wilham Mitchell unmasked, or the Staggering instability 
of the pretended Stable Christian discovered, his omissions 
observed, and weakness unvailed, & 1671 

Seasonable warning and scrious exhortation to, and expos- 
t ilation with, the inhabitants of Aberdeen, concerning this 
present dispensation and day of God’s hving visitation tow uds 
them 1672 

A Citechism and Confession of Fmth, approved of, and 
agreed to by the general assembly of the patriarchs, prophets, 
and apostles, Chiist himself chicf speaker in and among them, 
which containeth a true and faithful account of the principles 
and doctrmes which are most surcly believed by the churches 
of Christ in Great Britain and Ireland, who are :eproachtully 
culled by the name of Quakers, vet aro found in the one futh 
with the primitive church and sunts, &e 167d 

lhe Anarchy of the Ranters and other Libertines, &c 

Theses Lheologice Lond 1675, 8vo 

Cheologies vere Chnstiuns Apologia 
[ond 1729, 8vo 

An Apology for the true Chnstian Divimty, as the same 1s 
held foith and preached by the people called, in scorn, Quakes | 
being a full Explanation and Vindication of their Principles 
and Doctrines, by many Arguments deduced from Scnpture 
and night reason, and the testimomes of famous Authors 
both ancient and modern, with « full Answer to the strongest 
Objections usuidly made against then, presented to the 
King, written and published, in Latin, for the information of 
Strangers, by Robert Barcluy, and now put mto our own 
Language, for the benefit of Ins Countrymen Lond 1676, 
1678, 1701, 8vo , 1786, 8vo Birr by Baskerville, 1765, 4to 
Prnnted in Latin Amst 1676, 4to Translated into Spi- 
nish, by Ant de Alvarado, 1710, 8vo 

Ireatisc on Universal Love 1677 

Apology for the true Chnstian Divinity Vindicated 
1679, 4to 

Vindication of his Anarchy of the Ranters 1679 

The Possibility and Necessity of the Inward and Immediate 
Revelation of the Spirit of God, towards the foundation and 
ground of true Faith, proved im a Lettcr written m Latin to a 
person of Quality in Holland, and now also put into English 
1686 

A true and Faithful Account of the most matcrial Passages 
uf a Dispute between some Students of Divimty (so called), 
of the University of Aberdeen, and the People called Quakers, 
held in Aberdeen, in Scotland, in Alexander Harper his close, 
(or yard), before some hundred of Witnesscs, upon the 14th 
day of the second month, called April, 1675, there buing John 
lesley, Alexander Sherreff, and Paul Gellie, Master of Arts, 
opponents, and defendants, upon the Quakers’ part, Robert 
Barclay and George Keith Preses for moderating the meet- 
ing, chosen by them, Andrew ‘Thomson, Advocate, and by 
the Quakers, Alexander Skein, sometime a Magistrate of the 

uty publshed for preventing misreports, by Alexander 
Skein, Joho Skein Alexander Harper, Thomas Merotr, and 


1674 


Amst 1676, Ito 


I ond 


John Cowie To which 1s added, Robert Barclay's Offer te 
the Preachers of Aberdeen, renewed and re-inforced 

Quakerism Confirmed, being an answer to a pamphlet by 
the Aberdeen Students, entitled Quakerism Canvassed, writ- 
tc in conjunction with George Keith Aberdeen 1676 

An Epistle of Love and Fnendlv Advice to the Ambassa- 
dors of the several Princes of Lurope met at Nimeguen, to 
consult the peace of Christendom so far as they are concerned 
Wnitten in Latin, bat published also in English for the bene- 
fit of his countrymen 1677 

Works fIond 1692, fol 


BARCLAY, Wiiiam, a learned civilian, de- 
scended from the family of Barclay of Collairney, 
in Fife, was born in Abadeenslire in 1546 He 
was iclated to the eal of Huntly, Ogilvy of Find- 
later, Lesley of Balquham, and other persons of 
distinction He was educated in the university of 
Abeideen, and in his youth he fiequented the 
cout at Holyiood = Ilis prospects of preferment 
in Scotland being blighted with the deth:onement 
of Mary queen of Scots, and his adherence to the 
Romish faith, followmg the c\ample of many other 
Scottish youth at that period, he went, in 1573, to 
Fiance, and 1esolved to devote himself to the 
study of ywuspiudence Repanuing to the univei- 
sity of Bourges, he attended the lectures of Cuya- 
c1us, Donellus, and Contius, thiee celebi ated pro- 
IIe took the degice of docto: of 
laws in that university The duke of Loiaine 
had recently founded the university of Pont-a- 
Mousson, and Barclay, on the :ecommendation of 
his uncle Edmund Hay, the Jesuit, its fist rector, 
Was appomted in 1578 the first professo: of civil 
law in that institution 


fessois of law 


The duke also made him 
dean of the law faculty, counsello: of state, and 
master of requests In 1581 Barclay maniied 
Anne de Malleville, « lady of Lot1aine, by whom 
he had one son, Juhn (the subject of the next 
auticle), whom the Jesuits endeavoucd to seduce 
into their souicty, but this being opposed by his 
father, they influenced the duke agaist him, and 
in 1603, he resigned his chan and quitted Lorraine 
Baiclay’s fst and laigest work, wiitten in Latin, 
as all his works wele, was a ticatise on 1egal 
power, in which he zealously contends for the 
divine right of kings It was printed in the year 
1600, with a dedication to the French king, Henry 
the Fourth The first two books are duected 
against the famous dialogue of his countiyman 
Buchanan, the third and fouith agamst the ‘ Vin- 
dius contia Tyrannos,’ written by Hubert Lan 
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guet unde: the assumed name of Stephanus Junius 
Biutus, and the last two against a treatise of Jean 
Boucher, a docto: of the Sorbonne, who rendeied 
himself notorious for his seditious audacity during 
the unhappy ascendant of the League This vol- 
ume, says Dr living, ought to contain a curious 
portiait of the author, which, however, 18 very 
seldom to be found On each side of 1t were dis- 
played the blazonings of eight different familics, 
with which Barclay 1s supposed to have been con- 
nectcd Proceeding to London, he was graciously 
received by James the Sixth, who 1s said to have 
offered him a place in the council with a pension, 
on condstion of his renouncing the Romish religion, 
which he declined to do, and in 1604 he r:etumed 
to France The professorship of civil law at the 
university of Angers bemg vacant, he was offered 
that chan, and having accepted it on an engagement 
for five yeus, by a decree of the university, of date 
7th February 1605, he was confinmed in the rank 
Jn this university he 


Anxious to suppoit 


of dean o1 first professor 
taught with high reputation 
the dignity of his office he canied his taste for ex- 
ternal pomp to an unusual extent When he 
went to the university - hall to leectme, he was 
dressed in ‘a rich robe, lmed with emmine,” with 
a massy Chain of gold about lis neck, having his 
son on his right hand, preceded by one servant, 
and followed by two othtis beaming dus train! 
His elaborate commentay on the titles of the 
Pandects, ‘De Rebus creditis,’ and ‘De Jwe- 
jtnando,’ appeared in 1605, dedicated to King 
James Towards the Close of the same year he 
died at Angers, before he had completed the age 
of sixty A treatise on the power of the pope, 
which he left in manusaupt, was published by Ins 
son, four years after his decease In this work, 
which excited a stiong sensation at the time of its 
appearance, he proves that the pope has no author - 
ity ovei soveieigns in temporal matters [Zreving’s 
Lives of Scottish Writers, vol 1 | 

The followmg 1s a list of Wilham Barclay’s 
Works 


De Regno et Regali Potcstate, adversus Buchananum, 
Brutum, Boucherium, et reliquos Monarchomachos, libri sex 
Pansns 1600 4to Hanov 1612, 8vo 

Comm in ‘Titulos Pandectarum de Rebus Creditis et de 
Jure wando = Par: 1005, &\vo 

De Potestate Papw, quatenus in Reges et Principes secu- 
lares Jus et Impenum habeit Tiber posthumus — J] :anef 





rent 


1609 Hanoviw, 1611, 8vo France 1613, 1621 ‘The 
sane in English Lond 1611, 4to Item de Regno et 
Regal: Potestate, adversus Buchananum, Brutum et reliquus 
Monarchomachos, hbnv: Hanov 1617, 12mo 


BARCLAY, Joun, autho: of Argenis, son of 
the preceding, by Anne de Malleville, his wife, was 
born at Pont-a-Mousson, January 28, 1582, and 
authough not a native of Scotland, 1s usually in- 
cluded m Scottish Biographies He was educated 
in the College of the Jesuits in his native town, 
and made so rapid a progress in his studies that at 
the age of nineteen he published Annotations on 
the Thebais of Status, The emly mdications of 
genius which he displayed mduced the Jesuits to 
solicit him to enter into their oide: His rejection 
of then offers, 1m which he was conntenanced by 
his father, was the cause of then quitting Lonaine 
in 1603 He accompanied his fathe: to London, 
and dedicated to Jatncs the Sixth the first part of 
his ‘ Euphormioms Lusini Satyricon, «a Latin 
romance of a halft-political, half-satuical nature, 
punted at London the same yea, which 1s paiti- 
culmly severe upon the Jesmts He went with 
his father to Angers, and im the beginning of 1604 
he sent his ‘Kalende Jannaie,’ as a poetical 
offermg to King James He 1etuned to London 
in 1005, m the hope of obtaming some pieferment 
at comt, but after a farther residence of twelve 
months, being disappomted, he 1emoved to Pais, 
wheie he matted Louse, danghte: of Michael 
Debonnane, ** Tiésoric: des vieiles bandes ” Dur- 
ing his residence at Pais he published there the 
second pait of his ‘Saty1icon,’ dedicated to the 
eall of Salisbury, and at Amsterdam a bief nai- 
1ative of the Gunpowde: plot, in Latin In 1606 
he fixed his abode in London’ In 1609 he pub- 
lished his father’s able work, ‘ De Potestate Paps,’ 
to which he prefixed a preface of nine pages, 
which concluded with an intimation of his purpose 
to defend his fathei s memory against any attack 
Caidinal Bellaamin having published a treatise 
agamst it, he assued in 1612 a large quarto 
volume in answer, entitled ‘Pietas,’ bemg in de- 
fence of his fathei’s woih In 1610 he published 
at London an apology for his ‘Satyricon,’ which 
had excited so many censwes that he found it 
necessaly to attempt some explanations In 1614 
appeaied his ‘Jcon Animarum,’ forming the fourth 


pait of las ‘Satyiicon” ‘The object of this wok as 
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to give a delineation of the genius and 
manners of the diffe: ent nations of Eun ope, 
with remaiks on the vaiious tempers ot 
men, and he has not forgotten to extol the 
genins and chasacte: of the people of 
Scotland, the land of his fathers 

About the end of 1615, Barclay quitted 
J.ondon, with his family, and pi oceeded to 
Pans, but having been my ited to Rome by 
Pope Paul the Fifth, he there fixed his 
residence in the beginning of 1616 Wath 
the view of recommending himself to the 
heads of the church, he published in 1617, 
lis next work, ‘ Pareenenis,’ o1 an exhoi 
tation to Sectanians = Tle receiscd much 
uvility at Rome, and m particular wis 
hindly tieated by Cardin ul Bellarmin 

It was at Rome that he wiote his cel- 
ebrated Latin romance, entitled * Aigenis,’ 
and while the printing of the first edition 
was going on at Panis, the autho: died at 
Rome, of the stone, August 21, 1621, 
aged 89 His Aigemis was published at 
Paiis soon afte: his death It 195 a political alle- 
gory, contaming allusions to the state of Isuope 
at the time, and especially France dung the civil 
wais of the seventecnth centmy The style has 
received the commendations of the greatest schol- 
ais, and the work has been translated into the 
Ienglish, French, Geman, Italian, Spanish, and 
eveu mto the Polish, Swedish, Icelandic, and othe: 
languages) ‘The first English version was pub- 
lished by Su Robert Le Giys and Thomas May, 
Esq , London, 1628, 4to Another by Kingsmill 
Long, Esq, appened at London in 1686 A 
thud, unde: the title of ‘The Phanix, or the His- 
tory of Polyarchus and A1genis,’ by Clara Reeves, 
authoiess of the ‘Old English Baion,’ appeared in 
1772, in 4 volumes 12mo, being that lady’s first 
woik Argenis was a speuial favowite with Cai- 
dinal de Richeheu and with Liebnitz 
styles it “‘the best romance that eve: was wiitten 
In the notes to Marmion Su Walter Scott has 
quoted a singulai story of 1omantic chivalry fiom 
the Satyiicon of Barclay 

The following 1s a woodcut of John Baiclay, 
fiom a poitrait prefixed to a Fiench edition of Ins 
*Aigenis,’ of date 1625 
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‘Lhe disposition of Barclay was of a melancholy 
cast, his mornings were unmtenuptedly devoted 
to study, and his afternoons weie occupied i cul- 
He was afflicted with 
that passion for tulips which wut that time ovet- 


tivating a small garden 


spread Humope, and which 1s known under the 
He “had it to that 
excess,” says Lord Hailes, who wiote a sketch of 


name of the Tuhpo-mama 


his hte, “that he placed two mi astiffs as sentinels 
modus guden, and tathe: than abandon his fa- 
vonuiite flowers, chose to continue his residence in 
Be- 
sides the works above mentioned, Baiclay left an 


wm il-aned and unwholesome habitation ” 


unpublished History of the Conquest of Jerusalem 
by the Fianks, and some fragments of a General 
History of Emope He had fow clildien in all, 
ason and two daughters born in London, and a 
son bon in Rome — His clder son 1s said to 
have obtamed a itch benefice from Pope Urban 
the Fighth One of his sons, lithe his father, was 
a wiitc of Latin verses, and im 1652 he pnnted an 
elegy at Panis Baiclay’s wife, from excess of affec- 
tion, sometimes annoyed him with her jealousy 
Phere wassomethiug romantic in he feelings 1egaid- 


inghim After his death she erected a monument. 
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with his bust in maible, at the chuich of St Lo- 
renzo, on the road to Tivoli, but on learning that 
Ca:dinal Barberim had there put up a similar 
monument in honour of his preceptor, she said, 
‘“My husband was a man of family, and famous 
in the literary world , I will not suffer: him to 1¢- 
main on a level with a base and obscure peda- 
gogue!” and mdignantly caused he: husband’s 


bust to be removed  ([Jrving’s Lives of Scottish 


Writers, vol 1 ] 
The following 1s 2 list of John Barclay’s works 


Notw in Statu Thebudem Mussiponti, 1601, 8vo 

Scrics Patcfactt Divinitus Paricidn, contra Maximum Regein 
reynumque Brittama cogitats et instruct: 1608 

Apologia pro se = Par 1610, 12mo 

Pietas, sive Publics pro regibus ac principibus, e¢ private 
pio Gul Bardo parente Vindicie, adversus Bellarmmum 
Paris, Lotz, 4to. 

Iuon Animorumn, que est quarts Pars Satyrica Lond 1614, 
8vo 1625, 12me cum NotisA Buchner Dresd 1680, 8vo 
Satyricon cum clave Leyd 1628, 12mn0 In Partibug v 
cum dave Amst 1629,12mo Oxon 1634, 12mo0 Amst 
160K, 12ino Idem, cum Notis, mm quatuor partes priores «tb 
bexta parte nuctum cu titulus, ahthophilus castigatus Lugd 
Bat 1674, 8y0 

Poematum hbri duo London, 1615, 4to His Latin 
poems are algo inserted in the Dehtia Poetarum Scotorum 

Parzencsis ad Sectarios de vera kcclisia Fide ac Rehgione 
Rone, 1617, &vo = Col 1625, 12mo 

Satyricon cui cl we et conspiratio Anghcans 
12mno 

Argenis 
English 
1627, 1650, 12:no 


Oxf 1684, 


Par 1621, 8vo Jn French, 1622, 8y0 In 
Lond 1625, 4to In Latin Lugd Bat Llzev 
Amst 1658, 12mo By Sur Robert Ic 
Grys and Iho May With cuts 162%, dto Oxf 1634, 
8&0) «6oIn Enghsh, by ho Tong Lond 1636, 4to Amst 
Liizev 1655, 12mo New Inglish ‘Translation, entit The 
Phomx, or the History of Polyarchus and Argems — Tians- 
lated from the Latin by alady 1772, 4 vols 12mo La 
suite et continuation de |’Argenis en 1x Jivres, se Argemdis 
parsaltera Par 1626,%\0 Idem,Iatine Franc 1626, 8vo 

Argenis et Satyncon, cum clave et Alithophil veritatis La- 
eryms Lugd Bat 1627,12mo  Flzv 1630,2 vols ka- 
dem, cum notis et continuationc, Ih Bugnatn Tugd Bat 
1661, 2 vols 8v0 Camb 1675, Svo Cum figuns Amst 
1703 


BARCLAY, Wiuiiam, M D, often confounded 
with the eminent civilian of the same name, to 
whom he was ielated, was the biothe: of Su Pa- 
tuck Baiclay of Tolly, and was boin about 1570 
Hoe studied at the university of Louvain, unde 
the celebiated scholar, Justus Lipsius, to whom 
he addiessed several letters, which have been 
punted  Lipsius had such a high opinion of him 
that he 1s recorded to have said, that if “he were 
dying, he knew no person on earth he would leave 
lis pen to but the docto:” [Callihue, o7 the 
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Nymph of Aberdene, edition Abeidcen, 1670 ] 
Barclay describes himself as A M and M D, but 
where he took those degrees we are not informed 
Having been appointed a professor im the univer - 
sity of Pais, he taught humanity thee for sev- 
eral yeais, and acquiued considerable 1eputation 
by his talents and learning He afterwards re- 
turned to Scotland, where he appears for a time 
to have followed the medical profession, but soon 
went back to Fiance, and resumed his foimer oc- 
cupation at Nantes in Bietagne 
that 1 may be inferred fiom Dempstei’s brief no- 
tice that Barclay’s 1cason foi again leaving his 
native countiy was that his situation was rendeied 
uncomfortable i consequence of lis adherence to 


Di living says 


popery [Jving’s Lives of Scottish Writers, vol 

1 p 281] According to Dempstei, at the time 
of his wiiting, Barclay was 1csiding m Scotland, 
and pursuing the practice of physic He 1s con- 
jectured to have died about 1630 9 His piincipal 
tract, called ‘ Nepenthes, o1 the Veitves of Ia- 
bacco,’ was published at Edinburgh, in 1614, im 
8y0 «It 19 nuw exceedingly i1are, and has been 
1epiimted in the fist volume of the Miscellany of 
the Spalding Club fiom the copy in the Adyo- 
cates’ Libiary Added to this tieatise aie six 
little poems addiessed to some of lus friends and 
kinsmen, all in praise of tobacco He also wiote 
‘Callnhoe, commonly called the well of Spa, o1 
the Nymph of Abeidene resuscitated ,” Apobatu- 
1um, or last farewell to Abe:deen, of which no 
Copy 18 now known to exist, some Latin poems in 
the ‘ Delitix Poetarum Scoto:um,’ besides a Com- 
mentary on the Life of Agiicola by Tautus, and 
othe: Latin works 

The followmg 15 a list of his works, fiom D) 
Tiving’s ‘ Lives of Scottish Waiters,’ vol 1 p 232 


Oratio pro Lloquentia Ad v cl Ludovicum Servinuin, 
Sacri Consistorn Regu Consihanum, et m amphssimo Senatu 
Pansiens: Regis Advocatum = Pains, 1598, 8vo 

C Corelu Tacita Opera quae exstant, ad exemplar quod 
J Lipsius quintum recensuit Seorsim excus: commentani 
ejusdem Lipsn, meliores plumorcsque, cum curs secundis, et 
auctariolo non ante adjecto Gul Barclayus Praemetia 
quaedam cx Vita Agricolae hbavit — Adject: sunt indis 
aliquanto ditiores Pars, 1599, 8,0 —Menage and Bayle 
have ascmbed these Pracmetia to the avilian, and the same 
error bas been commuittcd by other writers 

Nepenthes, or the Vertves of labacco By Wilham Bar- 
day, Mr of Art, and Doctor of Physicke Edinb 1614, Svo 
— I'hys tract 1» dedicated to the author's nephew, Patnck, the 
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son and heir of Sir Patrick Barclay of Tolly, and the dedua- ! small work, entitled ‘ Rejoice Evermore, or Christ 


tion 1s preceded by ‘‘A mene Epistle of the Author to the 
Printer,” who 18 no other than “ good Master Hart ” 

Culhrhoe, commonly called the Well of Spa, or the Nymph 
of Aberdene, resuscitat by Wiliam Barclay, Mr of Art, und 
Doctor of Physick What Diseases may be cured by drinking 
of the Well of Spa at Aberdeno, and what 1s the true nse 
thereof As it was printed by Andro Hart Anno Donmuni 
1615, and now reprinted at Aberdenc by Iohn Forbes, 
younger, Printer to the Town and Universitie, Anno Domini 
M DC LXX, 8vo 

Gul Baiclay:, Amoemorum Artium, et Medicine Docto- 
ns, Judiciam de Certamine G Eghsommu cum G Buchanano 
pro Digaitate Paraphraseos Psalm: com Non violand 
Manes Adjecta sunt, F ghsemmn ipsum Judiuium, ut editum 
fuit Londim, tvpis Eduard: Aldzi, an Dom 1619, et, in 
gratiam studiosac juventutis, eyusdem Psalm: clegans Para- 
phrasis Thomae Rheedi Lond 1620, 8vo—Dr Eghshain, 
hke a fair as well as a bold critic, exhibited his own verses 1n 
competition with those of Buchani, md had no reason to 
congratulate himself on tne issuc 

Gul Birelayn, M D Poemata Delituae Poctarum Sco- 
toruwm, tom 1 p 137 —Thcse poems only occupy four pages 
and a halt 


BARCLAY, Jonn, founder of a religious sect 
named Bereans, born in 1734, was the son of Mi 
Ludovic Barclay, farmer, parish of Muthill, Peith- 
shue  Bemg designed for the church he was sent 
to St Andiews, where he took the degiee of A M 
He uttended the divinity class in St Mary’s Col- 
kge, and while there espoused and advocated 
some of the peculiai doctiines then bioached by 
Dr Archibald Campbell, professor of church his- 
tory in that university , the chief of which was, 
that the knowledge of the existence ot God 1s de- 
On 
the 27th Septembe: 1759 he was, by the piesby - 
tery of Auchte:ader, licensed to preach the gos- 


nived from 1evelation, and not fiom natme 


pal, and was for some time assistant to the Rev 
M: Jobson, E1uiol Having imbibed some of the 
sentiments of Mi John Glas, minister of Tealing, 
the founde: of the Glasites, he was obliged to 
quit Exnnol In June 1763 he became assistant to 
M: Anthony Dow, ministe: of Fette:cairn, where 
he 1emained for nie ycars, and where he was 
very popula) as a preache: In 1766 he published 
pat of a Paraphiase of the whole Book of Psalms, 
which he had composed, accompanied with ‘A 
Disseitation on the best means of inteipreting 
that portion of the Canon of Scriptue’ Fiom 
his peculiar views, the piesbytery of Foidoun, in 
consequence of this publication, cited him to ap- 
pear at thei bai, where he defended himself with 
ability and success He aftciwaids published a 


— 


Allin All,’ in which he repeated those doctrines 
which were deemed heretical In consequence of 
this, the presbytery appomted one of then own 
body to 1ead publicly, in the chuich of Fette:cann, 
a warning against the dangerous doctrines that he 
preached, but without injuring his popularity o1 
usefulness In 1769 he published one of the laig- 
est of his treatises, unde the title of ‘ Without 
Faith, Without God, 01 an appeal to God concein- 
ing his own Existence’ In summer 1769, he ad- 
dressed a lette: on the ‘ Eternal Generation of the 
Son of God,’ to Messrs Smith and Feiner, two 
deigymen $f the Chuich of Scotland who had 
separated fiom 1t aid become Glassites In 1771 
he published a Lette: ‘On the Assm ance of Faith,’ 
and also a ‘ Lette: on Piayei,’ the latter addiessed 
to an Independent congregation m Scotland On 
the death of Mi Dow in 1772, the presbytery of 
Fetteircann prohibited Mi Baiclay fiom preaching 
m the kink of Fettercann, and they 1efused nm 
the usual ceitificate of Character on quitting their 
bounds Having in consequence left the Church of 
Scotland, he went to Newcastle, and was o:dained 
there Oct 12,1773 Ile afterwards proceeded to 
Edinburgh, where a congregation holding his pecu- 
har sentiments had been formed, and he was then 
pasto: for about three years Subsequently, im 
oide: to disseminate his principles, he :epaned to 
London, where he meached for uealy two years 
He also preached at Bustol, and othe: places im 
England The name of Beicans was voluntaiily 
assuined by his followeis, to distinguish them from 
othe: Clnistian sects, and took its origin from the 
Jows of Beica, mentioned in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, chap xvu verse 11, a8 being “moe noble 
than those m Thessalonica, im that they received 
the word with all :eadiness of mind, and scarched 
the Scuiptures daily, whether these things were 
so” At Edinbuigh Mi Barclay published an 
edition of lus works im three vols In 1788 he 
brought out a small work for the use of the Berean 
churches, entitled ‘The Epistle to the Hebrews 
Paraphiased,’ with a collection of Psalms and 
Songs fiom his other works He died of apoplexy, 
on the 29th of July, 1798 —Scots Magazine 
BARCLAY, Joun, M D, a distinguished ana- 
tomist, the nephew of John Barclay the Berean 
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was boin in 1760 He was a native of Cann in | Scotland established a vetenimary school in Edin- 


Peithshire, wheie his father was a farme) 
first studied divinity at St Andrews, and was by 
the presbytery of Dunkeld licensed as a preachei 

In 1789 he :epaned to Edinburgh in the capacity 
of tuto: to the family of Sn James Cainpbell of 
Aberuchill, baronet, and abandoning the clerical 
profession began to study medicine at the univet- 
sity of Edinbuyh, paticulaly tuning his atten- 
tion to anatomy, both human and compaiative 

IIe became assistant to Mi John Bell, and im 
1796 took the degree of MD Ile afterwards 
studied for some time under the late D1 Mazsshall 
of London, an emment teacha of anatomy m 
Thavies Inn In November 1797 he began Ins 
cancel &3} al anatomical lecturer mm Edinburgh 

In 1808 he published a Nomenclature, with the 
view of 1¢ndening the Janguage of anatomy move 
accurate and precise, but although this work dis- 
played much talent and learning, 1t was not gena - 
ally adopted = In the followimg 3 eat, the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons passed a resolution declaring tht 
attendance on his Icctures should quality for passing 
at Suigeon’s all, and m 1815 he was admitted a 
licentiate of the Royal College of Phy siaans, and 
Tn 1808 he 
published a‘ ‘Tieatise on the Muscular Motions of 
the Human Body’ Tn 1812 appeared his * De- 
scuiption of the Arteries of the Human Body’ 
His last publication was an ‘iunquuy into the 


niesident fellow the following yom 


Opinions, Ancient and Modem, conceining Lif 
and Organization’ In consequence of the de- 
clinmg state of his health, in 1825 he entered 
Into partnensiip with Di Robeit Knox, at the 
time Conservator of the Roy al College of Su geons 
IIe died at Edinburgh, August 21, 1826 He 
had matted in 1811 Eleonora, daughter of tus foi- 
mer pation, Su Janes Campbell of Aberuchill, 
baionet, by whom he had no issne This lady 
afterwards manied M1 Chatles Oliphint, writer 
tothe signet Di Barclay’s introductory lectmes, 
revised by himself before his death, contaming a 
valuable abuidgment of the history of anatomy, 
weie published by Su George Ballingall, MD, 
atte: his decease The article Physiology, m the 
thud edition of the Enevclopedia Biitannica, was 
wiitten by Di Barclay It was pruncipally on 
his ,xecommendation that the Highland Society of 


He | burgh 


lis anatomical collection, now known ag 

the Barclayan Museum, was bequeathed to the 

Royal College of Surgeous of that city, m which 

a bust of him, by Joseph, has been placed 
Subjoined 1s a list of his works 


A New Anatomical Nomenclature, relating to the terns 
which are expressive of Position and Aspect in the Animil 
Systam Edin 1803, 8vo 

The Muscular Motion of the Human Body 
1808, Kyo 

Description of the Arteries of the Human Body — kdin 
1812, 12mo 

An Enquiry into the Opimons, ancient and modern, con- 
ecrnng Jift and Organization I.dinburgh, 1822, 8vo 

Introductory Lectures to course uf Anatomy, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, by George B lingall, MD Edinburgh, 
1827, 8vo 
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BaRukNY, Baron, a title (mow dormant) m the peerage of 
Scotland, first conferred, in 1689, on Sir John Hamilton of C w- 
nden, only son of Sur John Hamilton of 1 ettenck, natural 
son of John fist marquis of Hamilton — lhe father of the 
rst poor had obtained 1 legitimation undo the great seal 
22d December 1600 and aquired considerable estates in the 
countics of Ayr und Lanuk Among the icst he had char- 
ters of Bargeny, which hid formerly belonged to the Aen- 
nedvs, Cudok, and other linds in Ayrshiuc, 23d December 
1631) Tiom the former Ins son, the first lord, took his 
designation — This pecrage was created with limtation to 
the hors male of the first lod’s body In 164% Lord Bu- 
geny accompannd the duke of Hunuiton, in his untertunate 
expedition nto F nel ind, and was exc pted by Cromwell out of 
jos act of grave and pmdon, 12th Apnl, 1054 He died April 
1658 He mairnd Ladv Jean Douglis cond daughter ot 
Wilham first muquis of Douglas, ind hid two sons and five 
diughters 

Lhe elder son, Jolin, second Lord Bagiony, was served 
her to his father 17th October, 1662 9 His hberal principles 
nade him obnoxious to the ministry of Chuwles the Second, 
ind he was imprisoned in Blackness castle im November 1679 
krom thence he was removed to I dinburgh, and indicted for 
lngh tic ison, for baving compisscd the life of the duke of 
Lauderdale and others of the nobility, encouraged rebellion 
to the sovereign, and openly declauned against episcopacy, 
then the estabhshed rehgion in Scotlind From want of 
evidence, however, this indictment was not brought to trial 
A letter from the king, dated 11th M ty 1680, was laid before 
lus privy council in Scotland, bearing that lus inyesty had 
received a petition from Lord Buigcny, representing his fa- 
ther’s loyalty and suife:mgs, and doclang his mnocence of 
the cnmes laid to Ins charge in consequence of which he 
was relcased, on finding security to stand trial, m fifty thou- 
sand merks After being set at hbirty he discovered that 
Cunningh un of Mountgicnnan and his stivant, two of the 
prisoners taken at Bothwell-bridge, were suborned by Sir 
Chailes Maitl ind of Hatton and Sur John Dalrymple, to give 
false evidence against him —‘Lheir depositions, which also at- 
fected the duke of Hamilton, were prep wed beforehand, and 
they were promiacd a share of the confiscated estates, but 
when the tnal approached, their consciencts revolted against 
the cnme ord Bargonv’s evidence was ready to be pro- 
duced before parhament, 28th July 1681, but the duke of 
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York interposed to prevent inqmry [Ander son’s History of 
the House of Hamilton, p 218] His lordship entered heart- 
uly into the Revolution, and in 1689 he iaised a regiment of 
six hundred fuot for the publi. service He died 2oth May 
1693 He was twice marned, first, to Lady Margaret Cun- 
ningham, second daughter of Wilham ninth earl of Glencairn, 
lord high chancellor of Scotland, and had issue two sons and 
a daughter, the latter, named Nicolas, manied to Sir Alex- 
ander Hope of Kerse, baronet , secondly, m 1676, to I ady 
Alice Moore, dowager countess of Clanbrassil, eldest daugh- 
ter of Henry first earl of Drogheda, by whom he had no 
children His eldest son, John, Master of Bargeny, died be- 
fore his father He married, 19th June 1688, Jean, daugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Sinclair of Longformacus, baronet, and had 
one daughter, Joanna, heiress of Bargeny, marred, m 1707, 
to Sir Robert Dalrymple of Castleton, kmght 

The younger son, William, succcedcd lis tither in 1693, 
and became thnd Lord Bargeny He took the oaths and huis 
seat in the Scotch parliament 9th May 1695, and exertcd 
himself in opposition to the treaty of Umon n 1706 He 
ied about 1712 He was twice marned first to Mary, eld- 
est daughter of Sir William Pumrose of Cantington, sister of 
the first Viscount Primrose, by whoin he had a daughtcr, the 
Hon Gnzel Hamilton, marned 15th February 1713 to lho 
mas Buchan of Curnbulgh, advocate, and secondly, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of Robert Dundas of Arniston, a lod 
of session, sista: of the first President Dundas, by whom he 
had a son, 

James, fourth lord Bargeny, boin 29th November 1710 
He succeeded his fither m 1712 and compl ted his education 
by visiting foreign countries, as appears from Hamulton of 
Bangour’s epitaph on the companion of his travels, who, 


* With kind Bargeny, faithiul to his word, 
Whom heaven made good and social though a lord, 
The cities viewed of many -langua,ced nen ' 


Ifis lordship died unmarried at Edinburgh, 28th March, 
1736, in the 26th year of his age, and was buried, 5th April, 
in the Abbey-chiuch of Holyrood-house The title has re- 
mained dormant ever since A competition arose for the 
estate, between first, the children of Joanna Lady Dahyin- 
pk, only daughter of John, Master of Bargeny, secondly, 
the cluldren of the Hon Mrs Buchan of Carnbulgh, dwgh- 
tur of the tlurd lord, and thnidly, Sir Alexander Hope of 
Kerse, son of the Hon Nicolas Hamilton, daughter of the 
second lod It was ultimately diuded in the House of 
Loids in favour of the first, by whose representative, Henn- 
etta Dundas Dalrymple Hamilton, Duchess de Coigny, dugh- 
ter of the late Sir Hew Dulrymple Hamilton of Noth Ber- 
wick, baronet, it came to be possessed 

‘The murder of the young Kennedy of Baigeny by the carl 
of Cassillis in December 1601, led to the dark and bloody 
deeds which form the subject of the Auchindrane tragedy, 
dramatised bv Sir Walter Scott, and imcluded in Pitcairn s 
Cnminal Inals, ansing out of the feuds betwccn the carls 
of Cassillis and the lwrds of Bargeny See CassIiiIs, 
eail of 


BARNARD, Lapy Anng, (boin Lindsay,) au- 
thoress of the beautiful and touching ballad of 
‘Auld Robin Gray,’ was the eldest daughte: of 
the fifth earl of Balcaries, by his Countess Anne, 
daughter of Su Robeit Dalymple of Castleton, 
knight, an account of whom will be found under 
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the Batcarres bianch of the Junudsays [see ante, 
p 204] She was boin on the 8th of Decembei, 
1750 Hei youth was chiefly spent at her father's 


LADY ANNE. 





seat in Fife, vanied by occasional visits to Edin- 
burgh At he: mothei’s house in that city she 
became, in early life, acquainted with all the men 
of characte: and distinction of the day in the 
Scottish metiopolis, among whom were Hume the 
historian, Heniy Mackenzie, the author of ‘The 
Man of Feehng,’ Lord Monboddo, and other emi- 
When J) 
Johnson visited Edinbmgh in 1778, she also had 
an opportunity of becoming known to him == Lata 
in life she aud her sister Lady Maigaet, who had 


nent literary men of that penod 


been mariued while very young to a gentleman 
named Fordyce, resided together im London, bu 
sister being then a widow Hei nephew, Cul 
Lindsay of Balcazies, mentions that he: hand was 
sought m mazuage by several of the first men of 
the land, as hei friendship and confidcnce were by 
the most distinguished women, but har heat had 
never been captured, and she 1emained single till 
1793, when she mated Andiew Bainaid, Esq , 
the son of the bishop of Limeiick, an accomplished 
but not wealthy gentleman, )ounge: than heiself, 
whom she accompanied to the Cape of Good 
Hope, when he weut out as colomal secretary un- 
der Lord Macartney ‘Ihe journals of hei 1csi- 
dence at the Cape, and excursions into the intero1 
countiy, Hlustrated with diawings and sketches of 
the scenes descuibed, are preserved among thi 
tumily MSS in the lhbary of Lord Balcanes A 
few extiacts fiom them, remarkable for a style at 
once lively and graphic, aie pitted m the thud 
Nine 
yeas afterwards she retuned to Scotland Hei 
husband died at the Cape, m 1807, without issue, 
and, afte: his death, Lady Anne, and hei siste 
Lady Maigaret, again resided together in Beike- 


volume of the ‘Lives of the DLindsays’ 


ley Square, London, till the latte: was maitied, 
fo. the second time, mn 1812, to Sun James Bur- 
gess Of Lady Maigaet, who was celebrated 
alike for he: pe:soual charms and mental accom- 
plishincnts, an account has been given unde: the 
BarcarrRss branch of the Lindsays, ante, p 207 
Among then familia guests and firends in Lon- 
don were Burke, Sheidan, Wyndham, Dundas, 
and the Piimce of Wales, afterwards Geoige IV 


eee 
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Se ceaieiaeidniemiaditie amnesia ta eaten DED 


The attachment of the latter to Lady Anne Bar- 
nad continued unabated during life ‘I 1ecol- 
lect,” says her nephew, Colonel Lindsay, ‘*Geoige 
IV sending fur her to come and see lum when he 
was very ill Le spoke most affectionately to her, 
aud said, ‘Sister Anne (the appellation he usually 
gave her,) I wished to see you, to tell you that I 
luve you, and wish you to accept this golden chain 
for my sake,—I may nevei see you again’” The 
ballad of ‘ Auld Robin Gray’ was wiitten by Lady 
Anne in 1771, when in her twenty-first year, soon 
after. her sister’s fist majiage, and consequent 
depaitine from the family home Notwithstanding 
the popularity to which it immediately attained, 
being tianslated mto almost every European lan- 
guage, the real author of it long renamed unknown, 
and it was claimed by more than one person, and 
in particular by a clergyman residing on the coast 

Tt was not till about two years before he: death 
that Lidy Anne publicly acknowledged the author- 
ship of this sunple and celebrated ballad = In ‘ the 
Pirate,’ which appeared im 1823, the autho: of 
Waveiley compared the condition of Minna to 
that of Joame Gray, “ the village-herome im Lady 
Anne Laindsay’s beautiful ballad,” and quoted the 
second verse of the continuation, or second part 

This induced Lady Anne to write to Sir Walter 
Scott, and confide its lustory to him = From hei 

characteristic letter, dated July 8, 1828, the fol- 
lowing are interesting extracts ‘ Robin Gray, so 
culed fiom its bemg the name of the old herd at 
Balcames, was born soon after the Close of the 
year 1771) = My sister Margaict had mained, and 
accompanied her husband to London I was me- 
lancholy and endeavoured to amuse myself by 

attempting a few poetical trifles There was an 
English Scotch melody of which I was passionately 
fond Sophy Johnstone, who lived before your 
diy, used to sing 1t to us at Balcarics§ She did 
not object to 1ts having improper words, though I 
did 1 longed to sing old Sophy’s aur to different 
words, and give to its plaintive tones some little 
lustory of virtuous distress in humble life, such as 
might suit it While attempting to effect this in 
my closet, I called to my little sister, now Lady 
Haidwiche, who was the only person near me, ‘I 
have been wiiting a ballad, my dea, I am op- 
pressing my heroine with many misfortunes I 
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have already sent her Jamie to sea, and broken 
her father’s arm, and made he: mothe: fall sick, 
and given her auld Robin Gray foi a lover, but I 
wish to load her with a fifth sorrow within the 
four lines, poor thing! Help me to one!— Steal 
the cow, sister Anne,’ said the little Elizabeth 
The cow was immediately lifted by me, and the 
song completed At our fireside, and amongst 
our neighbours, ‘Auld Robin Gray’ was always 
called fo. I was pleased in secret with the ap- 
probation it met with, but such was my diead of 
bemg suspected of writing anything, perceiving 
the shyness it created in those who could wiite 
nothing, that I carefully kept my own secret — 
Meantime, little as this matte: seems to have been 
worthy a dispute, it afterwards became a paity 
question between the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuies ‘Robin Gray’ was either a very an- 
cient ballad, composed, perhaps, by David Rizzo, 
and a gieat curlosity, 01 a very modcin matter, 
and no curiosity at all T was persecuted to avow 
whether I had waitten it o: not,—where I had got 
it Old Sophy kept my counsel, and I kept my 
own, In spite of the gratification of secing a rewaid 
of twenty guineas offered in the newspapers to the 
person who should ascertain the point past a doubt, 
and the still more flattermg circumstance of a visit 
fiom Mr Je:nnghan, secretary to the Antiquarian 
Souety, who endeavoured to entrap the tiuth from 
me in a manne: I took amiss Had he asked me 
the question obligingly, I should have told him the 
fact distinctly and confidentially The annoyance, 
however, of this important ambassadoi fiom the 
antiquaries, was amply i1cpaid to me by the noble 
exlubition of the ‘Ballat of Auld Robin Gray’s 
Courtship,’ as performed by dancing dogs under 
my window’ It proved its populaiity fiom the 
highest to the lowest and gave me pleasure while 
I hugged myself in my obscuiity ” The following 
were the woids with which Lady Anne closed the 
interview with Mi Jemimgham, after having been 
subjected to a very rigid cross-examination by 
that gentleman ‘The ballad in question,” said 
she, ‘*has in my opinion met with attentions be- 
yond its deserts It sct off with having a very 
fine tune put to 1¢ by a doctor of music, (the Rev 
Wilham Leeves, recto: of Wrington, who died in 
1828, aged 80,) was sung by youth and beauty 
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for five years and more, had a romance composed 
from it by a man of eminence, was the subject of 
a play, of an opera, and of a pantomime, was sung 
by the united armies in America, acted by Punch, 
and afterwards danced by dogs in the street—but 
never more honoured than by the present investi- 
gation” The old air is now only retained to the 
first veisc It belonged to a song of no great 
delicacy, called ‘The Bridegioom gicits when the 
sun gacs down ’ 

Sir Walter Scott printed in 1824, in athin quaito 
volume for the Bannatyne club, a 1evised version 
of ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ and two continuations by 
the authoiess, sent to him by he: ladyship at his 
request for the puipose The preface contains he 
letter to him, explanatory of the ongin of the bal- 
lad The second part was written many years 
after the first, at the request of the countess, he 
mother, who often said, *‘ Annie! I wish you would 
tell me how that unlucky business of Jeame and 
Jamie ended ” 
though it has touches that are both beautiful and 
characteristic In it auld Robin falls sick, con- 
fesses that 1t was he who stole the cow, in orde1 
to oblige Jeanie to marry him, then leaving all his 
wealth to his widow, dies, and Jamie of couse 15 
at last mariied to his Jeanie Whiting to her lady- 
ship subsequently, Sn Walter Scott says ‘‘T have 
sometimes wondered how many of our best songs 


It 18 far inferio to the first, al- 


have been written by Scotchwomen of 1ank and 
condition The Hon Mis Murray, (Miss Bailhe of 
Jeiviswood boin) wrote the very pretty Scots song, 


* An "twerc not my heart’s light J wad die — 


Miss Elliot, of Minto, the verses to the ‘Flowers 
of the Forest,’ which begin 


‘T have heard a lilting,’ & 


Mis Cockbuin composed othe: verses to the same 
tune, 


‘I have seen the smiling of fortune bc guling,’ &c 


Lady Wardlaw wrote the glorious old bulad of 
‘Hardyhnute "—~Place ‘Auld Robin’ at the head 
of this list, and I question 1f we masculine wiectches 
can claim five or six songs equal in elegance and 
pathos out of the long list of Scottish minstielsy ” 

Lady Anne Barnaid died 6th May, 1825, in 
her 74th year “Her face,” says Mr Charles 
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Kukpatrick Sharpe, ‘‘was pretty, and replete 
with vivacity, her figure light and elegant, her 
conversation lively , and, like the rest of her fam- 
ily, peculiarly agiceable Though she had wit, 
she neve: said ill-natured things to show it, she 
gave herself no airs either as a woman of rank, or 
as the authoress of Auld Robin Gray” “Ter 
stores of anccdote,” says her 1clative Lord Lind- 
say, ‘on all subyects, and of all persons, her rich 
fancy, o1igmal thought, and evei-ready wit, ren- 
dered her conversation delightful to the last, while 
the kindness of her heart,—a very fountain of ten 

deiness and love,—always overflowing, and het 
sincere but whostentatious piety, divested that wit 
of the keenness that might have wounded—it 
flashed, but 1t was summer lightning ” Tis loid- 
ship has given ample extracts fiom her lively and 
interesting sketches of the home-cncle of hei 
youth in the second volume of his ‘Lives of the 
Lindsays,’ a work from whence have been denved 
most of the mateials for this notice 


Baron, [Latin baro, or mr, a man, German bar, a free~ 
man, Spanish varo, a stout noble person, ] a foudal honow of 
gicat antiquity Barons were those who held thar lands of 
a superior by military and other services — For some time be- 
fore the Norman Conquest this name was commonly used in 
France to denote a person of the first digmty, but after that 
event it was introduced into England, and usd to sigmfy an 
immediate vassal of the Crown, bound for his lands to give 
person u service to the king in his wars, to attend at his 
court and council when summon¢d, and to do homage to him 
and acknowledge himself his “man” or baron The namo 
1s now used as the title of the lowest order of the nobilitv 

The feudal system, of which tho baronage formed so 1m 
portant a part, and which exerted so beneficial an influence 
on Scottish civilization, was, as exhibited in its most flour- 
ishing state during the middle ages, mtroduced into Scotland 
by the Anglo Noman advcnturcrs, (a term used to distin- 
guish not only Normans, but French, Flemings, and otheis 
speaking the French langnige, all, however, knights of re- 
putation,) who accompanied Dud the First when after 
spending his youth and recciving his education in Kngland, 
he, as mdependent Count or Prince of Cumbria, under- 
took the subjugation of the West Lothians and Galloway, as 
well as afterwards on lus accession to the throne, and to 
whom he grinted lands in all parts of the country “His 
education and tastes,” savs Mr Burton (Life of Lord Lovat, 
page 3,) “attached him to the gallant race who, wherever 
they went, were first m arms and arts, and mingled the stern- 
est powers of man with his finest social enjoyments He 
courted the presence of the lordly Normans — [hey had near- 
ly exhausted England, and the new territory opened to 
them, if less rich and fertile, was still worth commanding 
Lhe charters and other Jaw documcnts antenor to the war of 
independcnce, are full of high-soundmg Norman names, 
many of which subsequently disappearcd from the Scottish 
nomenclature—Morevilles, De Viponts, D'Umfravilles, De 
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Quinceys, D’Angains, &.” In reference to this rcmark it 
may be stated that, except ecclesiastics, from David the First 
downwards, none were admitted as witnesses in the royal 
charters but tenants in capete, barons or magnates =“ It was 
chiefly,” continues Mr Burton, ‘in the fertile plains of the 
south, and in the neighbourhood of the English border, that 
they (the Anglo-Norman knights) were most thickly congre- 
gated, but some of them had tound their way far north, to 
the wild districts beyond the Grampians, where the greatness 
of the estate was sone compensation for its barrenntss But 
wherever thar fot was cast—among the Saxons of Mid- 
I othian, the Celts of Inverness, or thar brother Norsemen of 
Caithness these cives, who united the courage and ficrce- 
ness of the old sea-king to the polished suavity of the Frank, 
became the lords of the land, and the old mhabitants of the 
soil became their subordinates” Lhese Anglo-Norman bai- 
ons and their successors, n the then stite of society in Scot- 
land, acquired powcrs and privileges of a high ordet, and in 
som Bens, Were independent cven of the monarch to whom 
they owed their homage, and who possessed the nght of re- 
sumption of their lands Partly by direct giants, but more 
ficquentiy by marriages with the heiresses of Celtie nobles, 
the entire nobility and great part of the baronage of the kingdom 
had soon nearly become Norm im in namc¢ as well as in blood 

The powers of a feudal baron were very great = Within his 
own lands he had high and even sovereign jurisdiction, both 
aivul and ermunal, which in the general sense he nught exer- 
cic, either by Limnself or by his deputy, called a dare His 
enminal jurisdiction, in prrticula, was most extensive Ac- 
conde to the laws ascubed to Malcolm M‘*henncth (¢ 13) it 
reached to all cranes except ticason, and what lawyers call 
the four pleas of the crown, namely, robbery, niuada, 1 ipe, 
and fire-rasimg, and even im some cases he could yudge as to 
the latter, and in proccases for breaking of orchards, destroy- 
ing of green wood and of planting, provided the offenders 
wore taken im the fact, and in riots and bloodwits, the fies 
of which he hid the power to appropriate to himself 
| Fa skun's Institutes, Book 1 Title iv p 91 ] 

Qur parhaments or national councils, for the word parlia- 
ment was not in ux till long aftcr, consisted at first only of 
the king's barons, o: freeholders, and under the samc appel- 
lation, it would sccm that the digmitied clergy were included 
on account of thar freehold» = [| Aa shine’s Institutes, Book | 
litle p 50] Fvery Scottish baron, whatever were his 
holdings, uf he had a barony and the powcr of pit and gal- 
lows, had a night to sit and vote in the nition council = kew 
o. none of the smaller: lairds, howeva, availed themsclves of 
a privilege involving the obligition of distant journeys and 
much cxpensc, and the consc quence was a gicat accession of 
power to the Ingher nobles | Hence came the distinction of 
the greater and Iss. buons, wlich was not known in Scot- 
land ti] towards the end of the ragn of James the karst In 
vgcneral council hald it Perth, on the Ist March 1427, an 
ut was passed dispensing with the attendance of the lesser 
barons and free tenants in parhament, on condition of thea 
cheating from each sheriffdom, in proportion to its extent, 
two or more commissionas as thar representatives [Act 
1427 ¢ 101] From this dispensation, however, the gicater 
barons were cxpressly excepted — These were sufficiently dis- 
tinguished fiom the lesser barons by their grants or patents 
of pearage whacbs they were digniticd by the titles of duke, 
eul, or baron 

In England the distinction between greater and lesser bm- 
ons seems to have ansen from the latter holding of the forme: 
Dugdale savs, * [hose who were the kings chief tenants, 
td est, his principal fueholders, had the tith of bar ones majo- 
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res And as they thus holding of the king en captte by 
barony were called his barons, so had most of the great earls, 
in those elder times, their great freeholders under them, whom 
they also called barons, as 1s evident by their charters, where- 
in they usually wrote Omnibus Buronibus suis, tam Francis 
quam Angliis, &e And as these great tenants of the king, 
who had their titles from ther principal seats or heads of 
their baromes, were called his barones meyores, 80 were 
Ins other tenants or freeholders who held of him by military 
service wn capite termed barones mmores, of which two 
sorts of tenants, together with the bishops and earls, the par- 
haments of this realm did anciently consist, only the barones 
ajores had summons by severul writs, and the others, who 
had by mibtary service a caprte, by one general summons 
from the sherifi in each county ” [| Preface to Baronage, p 3 | 

It 18 worthy of notice that while the I} nglish feudal barons 
ure frequently styled lords by the I nglish genealogists, as 
Lord Percy, Iord Neville, I ord Mowbray, &c, it was not 
usual so to designate the Magnates Scotus, or great barons of 
Scotland, although their tenure, status, and rank were pre- 
asely the same On this pont Lord Lindsay aptly remarks 
“There myght have been diffirences 1 wealth and power, 
but all the magnates, strictly speaking, were peers Neither 
the Brnces till the marrige of the der Bruce with the coun- 
tess of Carrick, nor the Baihols till therr elevation to the 
throne, nor the High Stewards till after the middle of the 
fourtecnth century, posscased any title bighcr than that of 
sunple ‘Sire,’ or Sugneur—hke the De Coucys of France ” 
[Tes of the Lindsuys, vol 1 p 57 note) It may be add- 
ed, that of the thuteen competitors tor the Scottish crown, 
on the death of Margaret of Norway, eight were untitled bar- 
ous, While two others were styled lords of their respective 
porsesaions, a» Comyn, lord of Bidenoch, and Bruce, lord of 
Annandale 

In kngland the barons ceased to be peers, unless so created, 
dunng the thirteenth cantury but in Scotland, up to the 
year to87j—in which scar, various acts, drawn up by I ord 
Menmun [ste article BALCARREs, ante, p 199] were passed 
for regulating the form and order of parhament and the vote 
of the barons,—the title of baron wa» common to all the 
landed propnetors or lairds, holding then lands directly of the 
Crown As one object of these acts was to fiee the barons 
fiom then dependence on noblemen, they were bitterly op- 
posed by the nobility, headed by the cul of Crawford who, 1 
name of his oder, protested agamst their reccaving the siall 
barons to a voice im parhamcnt by ther commissioners 

Unde: the feudal system the king, when he gave a grant 
of lands for militanv service, conferred on the grantee a juris- 
diction within them of sherifishrp, barony, or regahty, and as 
they descended to his heirs, each new possessor, on inheriting 
the lands, doing homage for than, the jurisdiction also becaine 
hentable 

Regalites were feudal nights of land granted by the king 
anv bberam regahtatem  Lhoxe to whom thcy were granted, 
though sometines only commoners, were called * lords of re- 
gahity,” on account of the ligh and regal yursdiction winch 
thev conveved The civil Jurisdiction of a lord of rega- 
lity was m all respects equal to that of a sherff, but his 
criminal was, as Erskine observes, “truly royal” He had, 
says Burton, “at least as many of the privileges of an 
independent prince as a Margrave or Pfalzgrave His 
courts were competent to try all questions, civil or crrminal, 
that of high treason igamst the sovereign alone excepted 
He appointed judges and executive officers, who were respon- 
sible only to himself He had within his territory a series 
of mumcapal svsteins— corporations with their municipal 
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officers, privileged markets harbours and mills. with in- 
ternally administered regulations of police, apphcable to 
weights and measures, fishing privileges, and other hke use- 
ful institutions He could build prisons and com money 
When any of his people were put on trial before the hing’s 
courts he could ‘repledge’ the accused to his own court, 
only finding recognizances to execute justice in the matter,— 
a nominal check, which would seldom divert the lord and Ins 
‘ballie’ or judge from acting according to ther own particu- 
lu views” [Burton's Life of Simon Lord Lovat, p 162] 
“ An analogy,’ adds Mr Burton in a note, “ will be seen be- 
tween the regalitics and the palatinates created m England 
Lhe jealousy with which any dispersal of the privileges of the 
Crown among the great barons wis watched in England 
brought back two of the three palatinates to the king at a 
very early period, while the third (Durham) being in the 
hands of a bishop, could not be the means of throwing any 
dangerous power into the hands of a particular house, and re- 
mained im cxistence till the vear 1836" Mi Riddell, in his 
Remarks on peerage law (p 57), observes, ‘“‘ Although we 
had, m {fict, many palatin ites, according to TI nghsh notion, 
that 19 to say, fiefs invested with royal jurisdiction, yet the 
term was almost wuolly unknown in Scotland = Only onc 
earldom, that of Strathern, was styled a piatinate , but whut 
the peculiu nature of the distinction was docs not appcar ” 

Some ecclesiastics, 28 bishops and abbots, possessed thic 
nights of barons, and some of the abbcys had a night of 1¢gal- 
itv over then Jands = These hereditary juisdictions passed 
from hand to hand with the linds to which they woic at- 
tached, and the regahty of Dunfermline abbey continuing 
attached to the temporal lordslnp after the dissolution of the 
monastcries, we find the newspapers, so late as the year 1732, 
recording a conviction by the judge of the regality, of some 
gipsies who lived in a cue ind plundered the neighbourhood, 
m these terms ‘ Tis diy was finished hee a very tedious 
tril of four gvpsics, (or gypstes habit ind repute,) stiollcrs, 
m vagabonds, which listed hetwcen cighteen and nmetccn 
homs, by the honourcd Captun Hilkett, Times Dewar of 
I wodi, and Hemy Walwood of Guvoch, deputies of the 
most honowmable the marquis of Iweedd ue, as hantible bu- 
he of the justiciary and rgality courts of Dunfermline, when 
on a full and plain proof, James Ramsay, one of the ging, 
w is sentenced to be hanged the 22d of March next, and the 
othe: three to be whipped, the fist Wednesday of each 
month, for one half ycar, and afterwards to be bamshcd the 
vegality for over [Fatract fiom Caldonun Vercuy, 
Chalmers, p 2161 

Ihe power which then henttble yniisdictions confarred on 
the meater barons hccame at last formidable to the st ite, and 
cnabled some of them openly to defy the law The historv of 
the 1cigns of the first Jameses is but the 1econd of the strug- 
gle of the Crown agamst the feudal aristocanacy | Iinmcdi- 
ately upon the foifeitue of the eal of Douglas, June 10, 
1455, an act was pissed whereby it was ordained that no 10 - 
galitv should be granted for the futwie without the authority 
of puliament, and mother that no office should be given 
afterwards in fee o1 heritage Our sovcreigns, nevertheless, 
continued to make grants of hentible jurisdictions, most 
of which wore confirmed by parliament, others, without 
such ratification, wee strengthened bv the 1nmemorial ¢xer- 
ee of then jurisdictions, till it becane at last the general 
opinion that those statutes of 1455 had lost their authority 
Ry the treaty of Union, article 20, all heritable offices and 
Jurisdictions were reserved to the owners as rights of proper- 
ty ‘The hentable junsdictions in Scotland ware finally abol- 
ashed in 1747, the holdeas of them recensing compensation for 
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the same, parliament having voted one hundred and fiftv 
thousand pounds sterling for the purpose By the act abol- 
ishing them (20 George II c 48) the civil yurisdiction of u 
baron in Scotland was reduced to the power of recoveriny 
from his vassals and tenants the rents of his lands, and ot 
condemning them im mill services, and also of judging in 
causes where the debt and damages do not exceed forty shil- 
hngs sterhng His criminal jurisdiction was, by the same 
statute, limited to assaults, butters, and other smaller of- 
fences, which may be punished by a fine not exceeding twenty 
shillings sterling, or by setting the offender in the stocks 
(now disused) The obligation which was long imposed by 
the law of Scotland on barony vassals to attend the baron’s 
head couits w is about the same tune prohibited 

The power of the Ingh feudal aristocracy within their 
own territories was as great as that of the monarch himself, 
and many of them, a» the Douglascs, the Lindsays, the Hamn- 
iltons ind others, afftcted a state and magmficcnce equal to 
those of the sdVaicign An account of the feudal state of one 
of the great baions will be found under the head of the earl 
of Ciawford as disembed by Tord Lindsay [sce CRAWKORD, 
eatls of } The picture diawn bv him bears a close 1esem- 
blance to the foudalism of England and the contincut “ But,’ 
adds his lordship, “Sowing to the mixtue of Ccltic and Nor- 
man blood, a pceulia clement mingled from the first in the 
tcudality of Scotland, and has left its ndchble impress on the 
munas and habits of thought of the country Differently 
from what was the case in Inglind the Scoto-Norm in races 
wore peculiarly prolitic, and population was encouraged os 
much as possible = [his was cvineed by the ranufving ten- 
dency of the Scotch Stuarts, Douglases, H amuiltons, I ind- 
says, &c, as compared with the Howards, Peicies, Mowbr wys 
De Vercs, &&, manv of which houses have become entnely 
extinct, while most of the old Scottish fambhes number their 
hundrids and thousands, in every ecliss and station of lite 
The carl or baron bestowed a fief, for example, on cach of lus 
four sons, who paid hun tiubute macut md save, each son 
subdivided his fief agan among his own childicn, and they 
wun among thars, till the blood of the highest noble in the 
lind was flowing mn that of the working pc is int, at no acmote 
interval This wis a subject of pride, not shame, im Scot- 
land” [Lures of the Lindsays, vol 1 p 117 | 

A RUKCH OF PARONY Was a corporation holding of a buon 
Within Ins domain and governed by magistrates, the nght 
of electng whom was sometimes vested in the inhabitants 
theanselves and sonictunes in the baron their superior — Lhe 
ground granted to the buigh, and on which it was erected 
continucd as truly a portion of the barony as if it were the 
holdin of a single vissal When the magistrate who ruled 
such 2 buigh was appomted by the superior he was styled a 
baon baile, and, a the barons deputy, possessed within the 
burgh all the rights bdlonging to the buon himself This 
wis 4 Class of m ugisth ites peculiar to Scotland — The night of 
the birons, and some of them of no gicat note, to constitute 
burghs, and appoint m igistrates, or to give authority to the 
fcuars or burgesses to cect thar own magistrates, who, by 
such authority only, wore Ieguly authonscd to administer 
justice and pass laws for mamtaming peace ind ordcr in the 
burgh, 18 one proof of the gicat and peculiar powers of the 
Scottish artstoulacy, which distingiushes Scotland from all 
the otha: nations of Furope  Grecnoch, now a flounshing 
seaport, and the sixth town in Scotland in point of popula- 
tion is cise m point In 16dv, being then a mere village, 
it was crected into a burgh of barony holding of John Shaw, 
proprietor of the barony, and till 1741 the aftars of the burgh 
wae superintended by the superior or by a baron bathe ap 
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pomted by him. By a charter dated in that vear, and by 
another m 1761, Sir John Shaw, the superior, empowered 
the feuars and subfeuars to mect yearly for the purpose of 
choosing nine feuars residing in Greenock to be managers of 
the burgh funds, of whom two were to be bales, one treas- 
urer, and six councillors ‘Lhe last-mentioned charter gave 
power to hold weekly markets, to umprison and vunish de- 
linquents, to choose ofhcers of court, to make laws for main- 
tuning order, and to admit merchants and tradesmen as bur- 
gesses on payment of a small sum — This instance 18 one of 
many that might be cited of the extent to which the pure 
feudal system had prevailed, and of its continuance m Scot- 
land after it had disappeared everywhere else in Kurope The 
Burgh Reform act of 1883 put the jurisdiction and govern- 
ment of Greenock on a different footing, as it did all the other 
burghs of Scotland 





Baron, now generally spelled Barron, a surnime derived 
from the fcudal title of Baron A funily of this name for- 
merly posscased the lands of Kinnaird in Iufe In the time of 
James the Fifth, Magdalen, priorcss of Kicho, fcued these 
lands to Alexander Leslie, whose grand-daughter and her- 
ess marie] Fames Baron, merchant in Edinburgh, who thus 
acquired tie linds Of this family were two Icained doctors 
of divimty, named John and Robert Baron = The litter was 
professor of theology m Manschal College, Abcrdecn, and 
the author of vanous plulosophical works He was clected 
Inshop of Orkney, but dud at Berwick in 1639, before he 
could be consceratcd = The son of Mr Baron disponed the 
lands to Sir Michael Balfour of Denmiln, the father of Sir 
James Balfour, lord lyon Sir James was during his father 5 
life, invested with the Jands of Kimiiid, and was always 
designed of Kinnaird = [See ante, p 211 | 

There was a family of the name of Baron in the dukedom 
of Florence, from Scotland — Che first of them 1s sud to have 
accompanied William, the brotha of Achaius, to assist Chin- 
kkimagne m his wars, and he settled in Italy His family 
continucd for a long time, but failed at last, much regretted 
by a Florentine author, Ugolinus Vermims, (Pe Repar ationc 
F lorentie, lib 1) in these vurser 

“( lara potensquoe diu, sed nunc eat nulla Barovum 
] xtra progenies, cxtremisque orta Britannis 





Barr, a surnaine dauved from the small village of Barr mn 
the parish of that name in the district of Carnck, Ayrshire 
It ws conjectured that the villuge took its name from its mac- 
cersibleness, ‘‘ bem hemmed im on every side hy precipitous 
Inlls, and approachable only by rugged glens and acioss a 
atream, which dwindling into a purling rill in summer, rushes 
with a torrent’s fury in winter, and destroys overy vestige of a 
roadway along its mavelly banks ‘The parish did, indeod, 
constitute a strong natural bauner between Galloway on the 
south and Ayrshire to the north, and was nearly macccssible 
till about the beginning of the present century” [New Stat 
Account of Scotlund, vol v p 407] ‘Tho nume may also 
have becn derived, 1n some instances, from the estate and 
cistle of Barr in Renfrewshire, which anciently belonged to 
afamly named Glen Sir Robert Barr, a burgess of Glas- 
gow, was created a baronct of Nova Scotia but the date of 
creation 1% not exactly known, and the baronetcy 1s extinct 





Barrrt, Baron Barret of Newburgh, a pecrage of Scot- 
land now extinct, conferred by King Charles the First on Sir 
hdward Barret, knight, of Bellhouse m Essex, by patent 
dated at Whitehall 17th October 1627, to himself and the 
legitimate heirs male of his body, bearing the name and arms 
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of Barret Has lordship was chancellor of the exchequer m 
England from 1635 to 1642 He marred Anne, daughter of 
Sir Edward Cary, kmght, and died in 1644 without issue, 
when the title became extinct His kinsman, the Hon Rich- 
ard Lennard of Horseford, in Norfolk, (young: st son of Rich- 
ard Lord Dacre,) to whom Lord Rarret bequeathed his pro- 
perty in Fasex, took the name of Barret, and was ancestor of 
Jhomas Barret Lennard, Lord Dacre, who died in 1786 





BARRY, a surname more prevalent in Ireland than m Eng- 
land or Scotland, and m the former country ennobled in the 
family of tho earls of Barrymore, (a title now extinct,) de- 
scended fiom William de Barn, a kmght of Norman ong 
Banu, the Scottish mode of spelling the name, 18 evidently 
derived from the parish of Barne in Forfarshire 


BARRY, Georce, DD, the anthor of the 
History of the Orkney Islands, a native of Be1- 
wickshire, was born in 1748 He studied for the 
munustry at the college of Edinburgh, and having 
become piiv.ate tuto: to the sons of some gentlemen 
m Orkney, he was, by then pationage, appointed 
second mimste: of Kukwall About 1796 he was 
translated to the island and pauish of Shapmshay 
The statistical account of Ins two parishes, mseit- 
edin Sin John Smclan’s Statistical Reports, first 
biought him into noticu In consequence of his 
zeal and effiaiency in the education of youth in 
his paush, the Society for. Propagating Christian 
Knowledge in Scotland, about 1800, elected him 
one of then members, and gave him a supermten- 
dence over their schools at Orkney Soon after, the 
univ eisity of Edinburgh conferred upon lum the de- 
gree of DD His valuable ‘ History of the Ork- 
ney Islands,’ comprehending an account of then 
present as well as then ancient state, on which he 
had been engaged for some years, was not pub- 
hshed till after his death He died May 14, 1805 

BARRY, Tnomas, Piovost of Bothwell, was 
the autho: of a Latin poem on the battle of Otter- 
buin, fought im 1888, but there 1s little hnown 


concerning him 


BARTON, a surname supposed to have heen originally de- 
rived from Bereton, that 1s, the farm of bere or buley — It 
1s the namo of numerous loc ities in England, as Barton-on- 
Humber, and others, amounting to nearly forty in all In 
some instances the name may have been given to a smal) 
port, having a bar of sand blocking up its entrance, and in 
others applied to a small enclosure or farm having a bar gate 
It 18 also the nanx of a pecuhar kind of block and tackle of 
grcat power 

Barton 1s propaly an Fnghsh name The Bartons of Bar- 
ton Hall were an ancient family in I ancashure, having branch- 
es in Ireland and Scotland here was also an old famuly of 
Barton of Smithills mn the sane county, recczded in the Her- 
ald’s Visitation of 1067, but subsequently established m the 
palatinate of Chester ; 
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BARTON, ANDREW, a distinguished naval com- 
mander, of the reign of James the Fourth, be- 
longed to a family which, for two generations, had 
produced able and successful seamen, and were 
intrusted by the king with the principal authority 
in all maritime and commercial matters in Scot- 
land To the increase of his navy, and to nautical 
affairs in generak King James paid particulai at- 
tention, and the Bartons not only purchased vessels 
for him on the continent, and invited into Scot- 
land the most skilful foreign shipbuilders, but sold 
to him some of then own ships In the reign of 
the fourth James the Scottish navy consisted of 
sixteen ships of wai, besides one vessel called the 
Gueat Michael, the lai gest then known to be in the 
wold, and which, as an old author says, ‘ cum- 
bered all Scotland to get he fitted out for sea ” 
The daimg and shill of the Bartons, of whom thee 
were thiee brothers, and of Andrew in paiticular, 
had raised them to a renown scarcely inferiol to 
that of the famous admial, Sun Andrew Wood 
himself, who flonished im the same ieign, and the 
prowess of Andiew Baiton was put to the proof 
on the following occasion A small fleet of Scot- 
tish meichantmen had been pnatically attacked 
by some Dutch ships, and plundered of then car- 
goes, while the crews, afte: bemg mumdered, were 
thrown overboard 
despatched with a squadron to take signal ven- 
geance on the peipetiatois of this cruel deed 
Many of the pnates were capttued, and the ad- 
mual commanded the hogsheads, which were 
stowed im the holds of his vessels, to be filled with 
the heads of his prisoncis, and sent as a present 


Andiew Laiton was instantly 


to his royal master So eauly as the year 1476, 
the ships belonging to the Baitons were plundered 
by a Portuguese squadron, and as the hing of 
Portugal refused to make any amends, letters of 
1eprisal were manted to the Barton family by the 
Scottish monarch, authouzing them to tke all 
Po.tuguese vessels which should come m then 
way, until they had fully indemnitied themselves 
for ther losses The Poituguese maiineis, on 
their part, were not slow to 1ctalate, and in 1507, 
the Liou, commanded by John Barton, the father 
of Andiew, was serzed at Campveie, in Zealand, 
and its commander thrown into prison Hits sons 
procured fiom King James a renew il of then Iet- 
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ters of reprisal, and fitted out two strong ships, 
the larger called the Lion, and the lesser the Jen- 
ny Pirwen, which they placed under the command 
of Andrew Baiton With these he cruised in the 
Channel, inteicepting and capturing, at vaiious 
times, many of the richly laden vessels :eturning 
from the Portuguese scttlements in India and 
Afiica, and, as Tytle: remaiks, the unwonted ap- 
pwition of blackamoors at the Scottish court, and 
black empresses presiding over the royal tourna- 
ments, 18 to be traced to the spnit and success of 
the Scottish privateers Not content, however, 
with stopping the Portuguese ships, and making 
prizes of them, whenc ver they could, the Bartons 
det uned aud searched English metchant vessels 
bound for Poitugal, o1 commg fiom that country, 
unde the pietence that they had Poituguese goods 
In consequence of this, they were 





on board 
tieated by the English as pnates, and the coun- 
cul board of England, at which the eal of Suney, 
(afterwards cieated Duke of Norfolk,) presided, 
was continually 1ecerving complaints fiom the 
sailors and meichants, that Barton was in the 
practice of intercepting English vessels, and piay- 
ing sediess Aung Tenzy, not willing to come to 
aiuptue with the king of Scotland, at fist paid 
little attention to these complaints The earl of 
Surrey, however, could not conceal lis indignation, 
and, on hearing of some late excesses of the piiva- 
teers, declaid that “the narow seas should not 
be so infested whilst he had an estate that could 
fumish a ship, or a son who was able to command 
it” 
which weie manned by well selected crews, ai- 
cheis, and men-at-arms, and placed unde the 


He accordingly fitted out two men-of-war, 


command of his two sons, Sir Thomas Howard, 
called by old historians Lord Howard, afte: wards 
created earl of Suriey in his father’s lifetime, and 
sir Edwaid Howard, afterwards lord high admnal 
of England Having put to sca he fell in with 
Andiew Barton ciutsmg m the Downs, having 
been guided to his whereabouts by the captain of 
a merchautman which Barton had plundered on 
the previous day This took place in July, 1511 
On approaching Barton, the English vessels showed 
no colouis o1 ensigns of war, but put up a willow 
wand on then masts, that being the emblem of a 


But when Barton oidered then 
R 


trading vessel 
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to bring to, the English threw out their flags and 
pennons, and fired a broadside The Scotch ad- 
mural then knew that he had English vessels tu 
contend with Barton commanded his own ship, 
the Lion, to which was opposed Sh Thomas 
Howard , his other vessel was only an armed pin 
nace, named the Union, called by Hall the bark of 
Scotland, but far from being dismayed at the odds 
against him, he engaged boldly, and in a rich dress 
and bright armour, appeared on deck, with a 
whistle of gold about his neck, suspended by a 
golden chain, and encouraged his men to fight 
valiantly A gold wiuistle was in those days the 
aign of the office of high admiral The battle that 
ensued was most obstinately contested On both 
sides the most determmed valom was displayed, 
till the Scottish admiral was desperately wounded 
Tt 18 said that even then this bold and experienced 
seaman continued to encourage his men with his 
whistle till dcath Closed his careq 

In an old ballad, on this seafight, fought before 
England had a navy at all, entitled ‘Sn Andrew 
Barton,’ it 1s 1elated that 


With pikes and gunncs, and bowetnen bold, 
The noble How werd 19 gone to the sea, 
With a valyant he art, and a pleasant che are, 
Out at Thames mouth savled hec 
And days he scant had savled three 
Upon the * voyage’ he took in hand 
But there he met with a noble shipp 
And stoutly made itt stay and st ud 


“ Thou must tall mc,” Tord Howard sayes, 

“ Now who thou art, and what’s thy name, 
And shewe ime where thy dwethng 1s 

And whither bound ind whence thou came ” 
“My name is Henrve Hunt,” quoth hee, 

With a heavye heart, and a carctull mind 
“ T and mv shipp doo both belong 


‘lo the Newe wtlo that stands upon Lyne ” 


“Hast thou not howd now, Hemve Hunt, 
As thou hast savled by dave and by night, 
Of a Scottish rover on the seas, 
Men call hmm Sir Andriw Barton, Amght 2" 
Then ever he sighed, and savd alas! 
With a grieved mind, and well away, 
“Rut over well I hnowe that wight, 
Two his prisoner yestend w ” 


If wa are to beheve this ballad, Barton's 
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the Lion, was furnished with a peculiar contn- 
vance suspending large weights or beams from his 
yardarms, for the purpose of being dropped down 
upon the enemy when they should come along- 
side This was an old stratagem of the Romans, 
which the Scottish admiial had adopted with great 
success Baiton and these beams are thus de 
scribed by thc said “‘ Henrye Hant " 


‘‘ He 1s brasse within, and steele without, 
With beames on his topcastle stronge, 
And thirtye pieces of ordinance 
He carries on each side alonge , 
And he hath a pinnace deerlye dight, 
St Andrewes crosse itt 1s his guide, 
His pinnace be areth ninescore men, 
And fifteen canons on cach side 


‘““Wore ye twentve shippes, and he but one, 
T sweaic bv kirke, and bower, and hall, 
He wold orccomce them every one, 
If once his beamcs they doe downe fall 
| * Phis 1s cold comfort,’ siy¢s my lord, 
| “* lo welcome a stranger on the sea, 
Yett Ne bring Inm and Ins slapp to shore, 
Or to Scotland he shall curry mee ” 


The ballad proceeds to 1elate that Hemy Hunt 
guided Howard to the place wheie Baiton’s ships 
lay, and on coming up with them, he ordered all 
his ensigns to be fiuled 


“Take in vour ancyents, sturidaids eke 
So close that no man may them see, 
And put me foith a white willowe wand, 
A» merchants use that siyle the sea” 
But they stirred neither top or m wt, 
Stoutly they past Sir Andicw by, 
What knglish churles are yonder,” he sayd 
That can so little curtcsye 


“Now by the roode, three years and more 
I have becu admurall on the sea, 
And never an Fnghsh no Portingall 
Without my leave cin passe this way ” 
Phen called he forth lis stout pinnace, 
“*Fctche backe yond pedlars nowe to mee, 
I sweare by the masse, von Enghsh churles 
Shall all hang at my inaine-mast tree 


With that the pinnace itt shott off, 
Full well Lord Howard mht it ken, 

f or it strake downe his foremast tree 
And kiled fourteen of his men 


The English commande: then ordered his gno- 
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ner, “ good Peter Simon,” to fire off his ordnance, | fast by St Andrew's cross ,” meaning the flag of 


which he did with effect. , 


And he lett goe his great gunnes shott, 
Soe well he settled itt with his ee, 

The first sight that Sir Andrew sawe, 
He sawe his pinnace sunke 1’ the sea 


And when he sawe his pmnace sunke, 
Lord, how his heart with rage did swell ' 
‘Nowe cutt my ropes, itt 1s time to bo gon, 
fe fetch yon pedlars bake mysel 
When my lord sawe Sir Andrewc loose, 
Within his heart he was full ‘ane, 
“ Nowe sprc ide youn ancyenta, strike up drumines, 
Sound all your trunipetts out amaine 


The English seem to have been most apprehen- 
sive of the beams on the yardaims, but to make 
use of this contrivance, it was necessary that some 
one should ascend the mainmast, and Howaid 
had stationed in a moper place a Yorkshire gen- 
tleman, named Horseley, the best archer m lis 
ap with stiict imjunctions to let fly an atow at 
every one who should attempt to go up the rig- 
gings of Barton’s vessel Two of Barton's officers, 
named Gordon and James Hamilton, the latte: his 
‘“‘only sister’s sonne,” were successively killed in 
the attempt Barton himself, confiding m the 
stiong armom which he wore, then began to as- 
cend the mast Lod Thomas Howard called out 
to the archer to shoot true, on pel of his lift 
“Were T to die fo it,” answered Honseley, “I 
have but two aiows left” The first whieh he 
shot bounded fiom Barton’s amour, without hiut- 
ing him, but as the Scotch admual raised his arm 
to chmb Ingher, the archer took am whc«ie the 
armour afforded him no protection, and wounded 


him mortally through the armpit 


Sir Andrew he did swarve the tiee 

With right good will he swarved then, 
Upon his breast did Horseles hitt, 

But the anow bounded bick agen 
Then Hoiselcy spyed & privve place 

With a perfect eve in 2 secrctte part 
Under the spole of his right arme, 

He sinote Sir Andrew to the heart 
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* Fight on, my men,” Sir Andrew sayes 
‘CA httle I’m hurt, but yett not slaine, 
lle but lye doune and bleede awhne, 
And then Ile rise and fight agame 
bight on, iny men,” Sir Andrew sayes, 
‘¢ And never flinche befcre the foe , 
And stand fast hy St Andrewe’s cross, 
Untill vou heare my wiustle blow " 


They never heard his whistie tow, 

Which made their hearts waxe sore adread, 
Then Horseley sayd, “ Aboard, my lord, 

For weil [ wott Sir Andrew's dead ” 
‘Thev boarded then his noble shipp, 

hey boarded 1t with might and maine, 
Fighteen score Scotts alive they found, 

Ihe rest were cither maid or slaine 


I ord Howard tooke a sword in hand, 
And off he smote Sir Andrewe’s head, 
“‘T must ha’ left Fngland many a dave, 
If thou were alive as thou art deaa ” 
He caused his bodye to be cust, 
Over the hatchborde into the sea, 
And about his middle three hundred crownes, 
‘“‘ Wherever thou land this will bury thee ” 


Barton's ship, the Lion, thus captuied, was car- 


t1ed into the Thames, and became the second man- 
of-war in the Knglish navy The Great Hay, 


Which had been built only seven yeas before, 
namely in 1504, was piopeily speaking the first 
On this celebrated ship Hemy the Seventh ex- 
pended £14,000, a gieat sum in those days, equi- 
Vilent to the cost of a modein ship of the line 
With that monaich the ise of a royal navy in 
Ingland 1s said to have ougimated Before his 
time, when the king wanted a fleet, the five ports, 
then the largest in England, and still called the 
Cinque Ports, finished a ccortain equipment of 
ships and men, vessels were also hned from met - 
Amb 

tious of bemg independent of the nregular navy 
denived from such various and uncertain souces, 


chants, and manned and aimed for wat 


Henry paid gieat attention to the building of large 
ships exclusively for warlike puiposes, and he took 


Jumping upon deck, Barton addressed his men [care to keep them in a highly efficient and pro- 


* Ieht on,” he said, “ my biave hearts, Tamalit [gressive state 
I will but rest awhile, {to be constiucted the then largest English ship, 


tle wounded, but not slam 


Ili» son, Henry the Eighth, caused 


and then rise and fight again, meantime, stand |called Henry Grace de Dieu, or the Great Harry 
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afte: the ship of the same name, built by his father 
This is said to have been the fist ship which had 
four masts, and was considesed tle wonde: of the 
sixteenth century 

Thus died Andrew Baiton With King James 
he was a personal favomite, and he sent a 
herald to King Henry to demand rediess fo: the 
death of his ablest officer, and the loss of his ships, 
but Henry returned no milder answer than that 
the fate of pirates ought never to be a matter of 
dispute among princes fle, however, afte: a 
short imprisonment dismissed Barton’s crew, with 
a sinall sum each to defray then homeward 
charges ‘Tlus affau was one of the 1emote causes 
of the disastious battle of Flodden, in which James 
the Fowth was slan —7'ytler’s History of Scot- 
land, vol v —Scott’s Jales of a Grandfather ~ 
Tercy ys Lichqnes of Ancient Ienglish Poetry 

BASSANTIN, a corruption of Bussendean or Bissingdcne, a 
aurname derived fiom an estate im the parish of Westruther 
Berwickshne, which sects at one period to have belonged to 
a fanuly of the sane nainc, and subsequently was a vicarage 
belonging to the nuns of Coldstrcain Soon after the Rcfor- 
mation, Andrew Curne, vicu of Bassendean, conveyed to 
Wilhamn Home, third son of Sir James Home of Coldenknows, 
“terran ecclesiasticas, Mansioncm, ¢«t globam vicaria de Bas- 
sendenc ,” wheaeupon, he obtamcd from James the Sixth, 
a charter for the same, on the 11th of Icbruary, 1573-4 
[his Wallam was a progenitor of the Homes of Bussendean 
the most distinguished of which fanuly was Gcorge Home of 
Bassendean, who suffered much for his zealous attachment to 
the cause of civil and religious hberty durmg the persecuting 
ragus of Charles the Second and Jamcs the Seventh, and 
was one of those expatrinted Scotsmen who brought about 
the Revolution of 1658 


Of the ancient family of Bassantin, Bassantoun, or Bas- 
sendcan, was the subject of the following notic 


BASSANTIN, JAmMEs, an emment astionomei 
and mathematician, the son of the lard of Bas- 
sendean, in Ber wichshne, was born in the reign of 
James IV , and, afte: studying mathematics at 
the university of Glasgow, he travelled for further: 
infolmation on the continent He subsequently 
went to Paris, wheie, on a vacancy ouculling mM 
the mathematical chair of the university, he was 
elected professor, and he remained there for some 
yeas He returned to Scotland in 1562, and 
spent the remainder of lus life on his patimonial 
estate of Bassendean The prevailing delusion of 
that age, paticularly in Fiance, was a belief in 
Judicial astrology In lis way home through 
England, as we leain from Sn James Melville’s 
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brother of that gentleman, who was at that time 
engaged, on the part of the unfortunate Mary, in 
endeavouring to effect a meeting between her and 
Ehzabeth, when he predicted that all his efforts 
would be m vain, ‘fot, fist, they will neuer meit 
togither, and next, theie will nevi be bot discem- 
bling and secret hattient (hatied) for a whyle, and 
at length captivity and utter wrak for our Quen by 
England” Melville’s answer was, that he could 
not credit such news, which he looked upon as 
‘false, ungodly, and unlawful,” on which Bas- 
santin 1.ephed, ‘Sa far as Melautlon, wha was a 
godly theologue, has declared and wiitten anent the 
naturall scyences, that are lawfull and daily sed 
in dyvers Christian universities, i the quinikis, as 
in all oth artis, God geves to some less, to some 
man and clearer knawledge than till othus, be 
the quhilk knawldge I have also that at length, 
that the hingdom of England sal] of rycht fall to 
the crown of Scotland, and that the: are some 
born at this mstant that sall brurh lands and hett- 
tages in England Bot, alace, it will cost many 
then lyves, and many bluidy battalles will be 
fouchen fist, and the Spamaitis will be helpers, 
and will take a pait to themselves for the: labours ” 
The fist pat of Bagssantin’s prediction, which he 
might very well have hazarded from what he may 
have known of Lhzwbeth’s characte: and disposi- 
tion, and also fiom the fit that Mary was the 
next heir to the English thione, proved tiue, the 
latte: poition showed, in the 1esult, how little faith 
should be placed in the pseudo-science of as- 
trology, which 1s now exploded 
zealous protestant, and a suppoite: of the Regent 
Munay He died mm 1568 His principal work 
is a Ticatise or Discourse on Astionomy, written 
in Fiench, which was translated into Latin by 
Jolin Toinesius, (M de Touines,) and published 
at Geneva in 1599 He wrote fom other treatises 
Although well veised fo. his time in what are 
called the exact sciences, Bassantin had received 
no part of a classical education Vossius observes, 
that his astronomical discourse was written in 
very bad French, and that the autho: knew “nei- 
ther Greek no: Latin, but only Scotch” Bassan- 
tin’s Planetary System was that of Ptolemy His 
works contain a laborious collection of the theo11es 


Bassantin was a 


Memoirs, he met with Su Robert Melville, the 
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and obseivations of preceding astionomers, ani 
are monuments of his own extensive acquirements 
The following is a hist of them 

Astronomia Jacobi Bassantim Scoti, Opus absolutissimum, 
&e In which the Observations of the most expert Mathe- 
maticians on the Heavens are digested to order and method 
Latin and French Geneva, 1599, fol 

Paraphrase de l’Astrolabe, avec une amplification de l’usage 
de lastrolube J yons, 1555, and, again, at Paris, 1617, 8vo 

Super Mathematica Genethliui, + e of the Calculation of 
Nativities 

Arithmetica, 

Musica Secundun Plaitonem, or Music on the Prneiples of 
the Platonists 

De Mathes: in gene 


BASSOL, Jonn, the favourite disciple of Duns 
Scotus, was boin, according to Mackeuzie, in the 
reign of Alexander IIIT In his younge: years he 
applied himself to the study of philosophy and the 
belles lettres, after which he went to the university 
of Oxford, where he studied theology unde: Duns 
Scotus, with whom, in the yea: 1304, he removed 
to Paiis, and studied for some time m the univei- 
sity there In 1813 he entered the onder of the 
Minoiites Being afterwaids sent by the general 
of his oide: to Rheims, he there apphed himself 
to the study of medicine, and taught philosophy 
foi seven o1 eight yeais in that city In 1322 he 
was sent to Mechlin, in Brabant, where he taught 
theology He died there m 1347 His master, 
Duns Scotus, had such a high opinion of him, that, 
when he taught in the schools, he usually said, 
that “If only J/oannes Basstulis were present, he 
had a sufficient auditory ” 
wrote was entitled ‘Commentaiia seu Lecture in 
Quatuor Libros Sententiaium,’ folio, which, with 


The only wok he 


some miscellaneous tieatises in philosophy and 
medicine, was published in Paris in 1517 — Bassol 
was a man of great learning, and, in lectming or 
writing, he handled lis subject with so much order 
and method, that he was styled Doctor Ordinatis- 
semus, or the most orderly or methodical doctoi, 
foi, at that period, emment scholais and divines 
weie distinguished by such titles It was objected 
to him, howeve1, that, m common with most of 
the schoolmen of that and the succeeding age, he 
was too subtle and nice in obscure questions, for 


culatoi,’ that Caidan, an old author, says, only 
one of his arguments was enough to puzzle all 
posterity, and that, when he grew old, he wept 
because he could not understand his own books! — 
Machenzie’s Scots Writers 


BaTHGATY, a surnaine derived from what is now the town 
and parish of Bathgate in Linhthgowshue The etymology 
of the name itself 1s uncertam In a grant by Malcolm the 
Fourth to the monks of Holyrood of the church of Bathgate 
with a portion of land, it 18 called Batket, and im other char- 
ters and decds of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
tunes, the name 18 variously wntten Bathket, Bathgatt Bath- 
cat and Bathkat ‘Lhe barony cf Bathgate formed part of 
the dowery of Marjory Bruce, on her marriage with Walter, 
High Steward of Scotland, 1m 1816 In the castle of Bath- 
gate, the said Walter dud im 1328, that being one of lis chef 
residences 


BAXTER, Anprrw, an ingenious metaphysical 
wiite:, the son of a meichant m Old Aberdeen, 
was born there m 1686 or 1687 He was educated 
in King’s College in his native city, and afte: waids 
became a private tuto. Among his pupils weie the 
Lords Giay and Blantyie, and Mi Tay of Dium- 
melzier About 1730 he published ‘An Enquny 
into the Natme of the Human Soul,’ wheiem its 
immateniality 1s evinced fiom the pinciples of 1ea- 
son and philosophy This work, which o1igimally 
appealed without a date, was piaised im high terms 
by Di Waibuiton In 1741 he went abroad with 
Mr Hay, having also the charge of Lo:d Blantyre, 
and 1emained for some yeas at Utiecht, his wife 
and family im the mean time residing at Bei wick- 
upon-Tweed On the continent he contracted 
a very extensive acquaintance, and could speak 
the French, Dutch, and German languages fluently 
He also wrote and icad the Italian and Spanish 
Tt 18 selated of him, that, dung the whole of his 
residence at Utiecht, he presided at the o:dinary 
which was frequented by all the young English 
gentlemen there, with much gaiety and politeness, 
and in such a manner as gave general satisfac- 
tion In 1747 he retuned to Scotland, and re- 
sided at Whittingham im East Lotman, till lis 
death, which took place Apil 28, 1750, aged 
68 He left a widow, the daughter of a clergy- 
man in Be wichshie, thee daughters, and one 


son He wiote, for the use of lis pupils, a Latin 


they wee fond of proposing objections that could | treatise, entitled ‘Matho, sive Cosmotheoia pu- 


never have occuiied to any but themselves 


subtle, deed, was one of them, called ‘The Cal- | into English, and published in two vols 8vo 


So | ertlis Dialogus,’ which he afte:wards translated 


In 
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1750 appeared an Appendix to hus ‘ Enquiry into 
the Nature of the Human Soul,’ in which he en- 
deavours to answer the objections that had been 
advanced against his notions of the ts mera of 
matter, by Mr Colin Maclaurin, in his ‘ Account 
of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophical Discourses ’ 
Hume also contioverted his arguments Mi: 

Baxter dedicated the Appendix to his Enquiry to 
the celebrated John Wilkes, whose acquaintance 
he had made on the continent, and with whom he 
kept up a correspondence till with a short timc 
before lis death —He left many manuscripts be- 
hind him, and would gladly have finished his work 
upon the human soul ‘I own,” says he, in a 
letter to Mi Whalkes, ‘if it had been the will of 
Heaven, I would gladly have lived till I had put 
in orde: the second part of the Enquiry, showing 
the immortality of the human soul, but infinite 
wisdom cannot be mistaken in calling me sooner 
Our blindness makes us form wishes” This, in- 
deed, he conadered his capital work 

The following 1s a list of Andrew Baxten’s works 





An enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, wherem 
its Immatenality 15 evinecd from the Prinuplks of Reason 
and Plnlosophy Lond 4to 2d edit 1737, 2 vols 8vo 8d 
edit 1745, 2 vola 8vo An Appendix to the First Part of 
the Inquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, wherein the 
Principles laid down are clcarcd from some Objcctions started 
against the Notions of the Vis Inertiw of Matter, by Maclaunn, 
&e Lond 1750, 8vo  Fdited by J Duncan 

Matho sive Cosmotheona Pucnliy Dialogus = In quo 
Prima Flementa de Mund: ordine ¢t ornatu proponuntur, &c 
Lond 1740, 2 vols 8vo — [his work was afterwards greatly 
enlarged, and published m Fnghsh, with the following title, 
Matho, or the Cosmotheoria Puenhs, m ten dialogues, where 
in, from the Phcnomena of the Matcmal Wold, briefly ex 
planed, the principls of Natural Religion are deduced and 
demonstratcd Lond 1745, 2 vols #vo A third edition, 
1765, 2 vols 12mo 

The Rev Dr Duncan, of South Warmborough, published 
The Evidence of Reason, in proof of the Immortality of the 
Soul, dependent on the more abstruse Inquiry into the 
Nature of Matter and Spint Collected from the MSS of 
Mr Baxter Lond 1779, 8vo 


BAYNE, Arexanper, of Rues, first professor 
of the municipal law of Scotland, was tne son of 
John Bayne of Logie, Fife, descended from the 
old Fifeshire family of Tulloch, to whom he was 
served heir m general, Octobe: 8, 1700 He 
was the representative of an old family in the 
patish of Kilconquhar, and his estate of Rures 
is now possessed by his descendant Robert Bayne 
Dalgloish, Esq of Dura Mr Bayne, on the 
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10th of July 1714 was admitted advocate In 
January 1722 the Faculty appointed him senor 
curator of the Advocates’ Library, and, on 28th 
November succeeding, he was elected by the town- 
council to the chair of Scots law, which in that 
year was first instituted in the univeisity of Edin- 
burgh In the council register of that date there 
1s the following entry ‘*M: Alexander Bayne 
having represented how much it would be for the 
interest of the nation and of this city, to have a 
professor of the law of Scotland placed in the uni- 
versity of this city, not only for teaching the Scots 
law, but also for qualifying of writers to his Ma- 
Jesty’s Signet, and being fully apprised of the fit- 
ness and qualifications of Mr Alexander Bayne of 
Rires, advocate, to discharge such a province, 
therefore, the council elect him to be professor of 
the law of Scotland in the university of this city ” 
Although the Faculty of Advocates at fist looked 
coldly upon the erection of the chair of Scots law, 
they soon began to be convinced that it was cal- 
culated to woik a beneficial change on the course 
of examination foi the bar, and on the system of 
legal study In January 1724 the Dean of Fa- 
culty, Mr Robe:t Dundas of Armston, afterwards 
Lord President of the cowt of session, proposed 
to the Faculty, that all entiants should, previous 
to then admission, undergo a trial, not only im the 
civil law, as heretofore, but also in the municipal 
law of Scotland, and though this was long resisted, 
it was at length determined, by act of sederunt, 
February 28, 1750 In the beginning of 1726, 
Bayne retued from the office of senior curator of 
the lihary, and the same year he published the 
first edition of Sir Thomas Hope’s Alnor Practicks, 
a work of great legal learning, which had lain 
nearly a century in manuscript, to which was 
added by Professor Bayne, ‘A Discourse on the 
Rise and Progress of the Law of Scotland, and 
the Method of Studying it’ In 1731 he published 
a small volume of ‘ Notes’ for the use of the stu- 
dents attending his chair, formed out of his lec- 
tues, and which prove that he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted not only with the Roman jurisprudence, 
but also with the ancient common law About 
the same time, he published another small volume, 
entitled ‘ Institutions of the Crmuinal Law of Scot- 
land,’ also fon the use of his students He died in 
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Jane 1737, when Mi Erskine of Carnock was ap 

pointed bis successor He had manied Mary, a 
younger daughter of Anne, only surviving child of 
Su William Bruce of Kinioss, by her second hus- 
band, Sir John Carstairs of Kilconquhar, and by 
her he had three sons and two daughters One of 
his daughters was the fist wife of Allan Ramsay 
the painter, son of the author of the Gentle Shep- 
herd Professor Bayne’s works aie 


Institutions of the Crnminal Law of Scotland kd 1747, 12ino 

Notes on the Cnnunal Law 1748, 12mo 

Notes for the Use of the Students of the Municipal I aw 
kdin 1749, 12mo 





BraTon, surname of See Betuunr 





Bratson, the surname of a family onginally situated on 
the West Marches At the end of the 16th and beginning 
of the 17th centuries they acquired the lands of Kilrc, Vi- 
carsgrange, Glasinont, North Piteadie, Powguild, Balbaidie, 
Pitkeanie, and others, in Fifeshire Robert Beatson, Esq of 
Kilne, Royal Engineers, married, 1790 Jean only child of 
Murdoch Campbell, Esq ot Rossend Castle, Burntisland, 
of the Caithness Campbells His grandson, Alexander Jolin 
Beutson, Esq of Rossend, died at Malta Apil 8, 1861 

John Beatson Bell, Esq of Glenfarg and Kilduncan 1¢- 
presents in the female line a younger branch of the tainly of 
Vicursgrange, which acquired the lands of Mawhull in Kin- 
toss-shire, by marriage with the heiress, Mane Greve 

Muajor-general Alexander Beatson, HE ICS, at one time 
governor of St Helena, wis of the Kile famly For a 
imemoir of him see Supplement: 


BEATSON, Roserr, of Vicaisgiange, LLD, 
author of some useful compilations, eldest son of 
David Beatson of Vicaisgrange, and of Jean, 
daughter of Robert Beatson of Kiltic, was boin at 
Dysart 25th June 1741 His patemal and ma- 
ternal grandfathers were cousins, the one being 
the laird of Kalie and the othe: of Vicarsgrange 
lis giandmotheis were half sisteis, daughteis of 
William Beatson of Glasmont, and cousins of then 
1espective husbands Ile obtained an ensigncy im 
1756, and the following year accompanied the ex- 
pedition to the coast of Fiance He afte: wads 
seived as lieutenant, in the attack on Martinique, 
and the taking of Guadalonpe In 1766, he retired 
onhalf-pay He obtained the degiee of LL 1D from 
the university of Edinbuigh Ile had commenced 
writing a Peerage, which he did not live to com- 
plete Part of the material is contained im one of 
three volumes of manusciipt, entitled ‘ Beatson’s 
Collections,’ m the libiary of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates in Edinburgh He sold Vicarsgrange in 


bairack-master at Abe:deen Ile was a fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, where he died 
January 24, 1818, aged 87 His works aie 

Political Index to the Histories of Great Bnitain and Ire- 
land, or a Complete Register of the Hereditary Honours, 
Public Officers, and Persons in Office, from the carhest 
periods to the present time Edin 1786, 8vo The same 
Lond 1788, 2 vols 8vo 

Naval and Military Memoirs of Great Britain, from the 
year 1727 to the present time Lond 1790, 8 vols. 8vo 
Second edition, 1804 6 vols 8vo 

A New and Distinct View of the Memorable Action of the 
27th July, 1778, in which the aspersions cast on the Flag 
Officers are shewn to be totally unfounded 1791, 8vo 

An Essay on the Comparative Advantages of Vertical and 
Horizontal Windmills Plates Lond 1798, 8vo 

A Chronological Register of both Houses of the Bnitish 
Parhament, from the Umon m 1708, to the Third Parhament 
of the Umted Kingdom of Great Britam and Ireland in 1807 
Lond 1808, 3 vols 8vo 

BEATTIE, Jamus, LL I) , a distinguished po- 
et, moralist, and miscellaneous writer, was born 
at Faurenceknkh, Kincardineshire, October 25th, 
1735 His father, who kept a little :etail shop m 
that village, also rented a small farm in the neigh- 
bourhood, m which his forefathers had lived foi 
many generations He was the youngest son, and 
his fathe: dying when he was yet a child, his elder 
brother David, on whom, with his mother, the care 
of the family devolved, placed him at the village 
school, whe1e, as he soon began to write verses, his 
companions bestowed on him the title of ‘The 
Poet” In 1749 he was 1emoved to Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, where he obtained a buisary or 
exhibition He studied Gicek unde: Dr Thomas 
Blackwell, author of ‘The Comt of Augustus,’ 
and ‘An Inquiry into the Life and Writings of 
Ilomei,’ who was the fist to encourage Beattie’s 
genius He made gieat progress m his studies, 
and acquned that accurate and classical know- 
ledge fo. which he was afterwards so eminent 
In 1753 he obtamed the degree of AM, and 
having completed his course of study, he was 
appoimted in August of that year schoolmaster 
and paiish cle:k to the parish of Fordoun, at the 
foot of the Giampians, six miles from his native 
village It 1s related of him that he loved at this 
time to wander 1n the fields during the night, and 
watch the appearance of the coming dawn, feeding 
his young dreams of pocsy ‘‘in lone sequestered 
spots” lis early productions, inserted m the 


1787, and dung the latter years of his life was | Scottish Magazine, gained him some local reputo- 
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“tion, and he attracted the favourable notice of 


Mi Garden, advocate, afterwards Lord Garden- 
stone, then sheriff of Kincardineshire, Lord Mon- 
boddo, and others in the neighbourhood, who 
invited him to then houses, and with whom he 
ever after mamtained a fiiendly intercourse He 
had at one time an intention of enteng the 
church , and m consequence attended the divinity 
class at Marischal College , but cucumstances led 
him to change his views = In 1757 a vacancy 
occurred in the giammai school of Aberdeen, and 
Beattie was induced to become a candidate for 
the situation, but did not succeed He acquitted 
himself so well, however, that on a second vacancy 
in June 1758, he was elected one of the maste1s 
of that school In 1760 he published at London 
a volume ot poems and translations, which, though 
it met with a favourable 1eception, he endeavomed 
at a future period, when his fame was established, 
to buy up and suppress Some of these will be 
found in the Appendix to Sir William Forbcs’ Life 
of Beattie By the influence of the eul of Eriol 
and othes of tis friends, he was the same veai 
appointed professor of moral philosophy and logic 
at Manischal college Among Ins brother profes- 
sors in the Aberdeen universities at that time were 
sich men of genius and leaning as D1 Campbell, 
Dr Reid, and Di Giegory In 1762 he wrote 
his ‘Essay on Poetry,’ which was published in 
1776, with others of his prose works In 1765 
he published an ‘The 
Judgment of Pars,’ in quarto We afterwards 
reprinted if ina new edition of his poetical works 
which appemed m 1766 On the 28th June 
1767 he mained Mary, daughter of D1 
Dunn, the Recto: of the grammar school at Aber- 
deen, hig union with whom was not happy, m con- 
sequence of a hereditary disposition to madness 
on her pait, which made its appearance a tew 
years after the mariage, and wluch subsequently 
caused her to be put in confinement 

In 1770 appeared the work which first prought 
Dr Beattie prommently into notice, viz, ‘ An 
Essay on the Natme and Immutability of Truth, 
In Opposition to Sophistry and Sceptiasm,’ wiit- 
ten with the avowed purpose of confuting the per- 
uicious doctiines advanced by Hume and his sup- 
porters, which at that time were very prevalent 
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His motives for engaging in this task are fully ex- 
plained in a long letter to Dr Blacklock, which 
will be found in Forbes’ account of his Life and 
Writings The design, he says, ‘1s to overthrow 
scepticism, and establish conviction m its place, 
&@ conviction not in the least favouiable to bigotry 
or pieyudice, fa: less to a persecuting spirit, but 
such a conviction as produces firmness of mind, 
and stability of piincple, m consistence with 
moderation, candour, and hbeial inquiry” This 
work was so popular, that in four yeais five large 
editions were sold, and it was tianslated into 
siveral foreign languages The ‘ Essay ou 
Tiuth,’ which Hume and Ings friends tieated as 
a violent personal attack, was intended to be 
continued, but general ill health, and an mvetei- 
ate disinclination to severe study, prevented him 
from completing his design In the same year he 
published anonymously the First Book of ‘The 
Minstrel, or the Piogiess of Genius,’ 4to, which 
he had commenced wiiting in 1766 This poem 
was at once highly successful It was pai ticularly 
praised by Gray the poet, who wrote him a letter 
of cuiticism, Which 18 preserved in Fo bes’ Life of 
Beattie Shortly afterwards he visited London, 
and was flatteringly received by Loid Littleton, 
Di Johnson, and othe: ornaments of the literary 
In 1773 he renewed 
his visit, and owmg to the most powerful mflu- 
ence exerted on his behalf, he obtained a pension 
of £200 a-yeai, on account of his ‘Essay on 
Tiuth’ George HI received hin with distin- 
guished favoul, and honowed him with an how's 
interview i the 1:0yal closet, when the queen 
Among othe: marks of 1espect, 


souety of the metiopolis 


also was present 
the university of Oxford conferred on him the 
degiee of LL.D at the same time with Su Joshua 
Reynolds That great aitist having requested 
him to sit for his poitrait, presented him with the 
celebrated painting contaming the allegorical 
Timmph of Truth ove: Sophistiy, Scepticism, 
and Infidelity He was also pressed to entei the 
Chuich of England by the Archbishop of York 
and the bishop of London, which he declined, on 
the giound chiefly lest the opponents of revealed 
religion should asseit that he was actuated by 
motives of self-interest One prelate offered him 
a living worth nearly £500 a-year, which also he 
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refused, ‘‘ partly,” he says, ‘because it might be 
construed into a want of principle, if, at the age 
of 88, I were to quit, with no other apparent 
motive than that of bettering my cucumstances,, 
shat church of which I have hitherto been a mem- 
bei * In 1774 appeared the Second Book of the 
‘Minstiel,’ which has become one of the stand- 
ard poems in our language A vacancy having 
occurred in the chan of natural and expeiimental 
philosophy in Edibuigh, he was advised by sev- 
eral of his friends to become a candidate, but 
this he declined, preferring to remain in Abe: deen 
In 1777 he biought out by subscription a new 
edition of his ‘Essay on Truth,’ to which were 
added some miscellaneous disseitations on ‘ Po- 
etry and Music,’ ‘Laughter and Ludicious 
Composition,’ and ‘The Utility of Classical 
Learning’ In 1783 he published ‘ Disset- 
trtions, Moral and Critical,’ 4to, and im 

1786 ‘ Evidences of the Christian Religion,’ 

2 vols 12mo In 1790 he edited an edition 

of Addison’s papeis, which appeared at 
Edinburgh that year The same year he 
published the first volume of his ‘ Elements 

of Moial Science ,’ the second followed in 

1793 To the latte: volume was appended 

some remarks against the contmuance of 

the slave-trade Long before the abolition 

of that imquitous tiafhce was mooted in pai- 
liament, Dr Beattie had intioduced the 
subject into his academical comse with the 
expiess hope that the lessons of humanity 
which he taught would be useful to such of 

his pupils as might thereafter proceed to 

the West Indies ‘His last production was 

‘An Account of the Life, Character, 

and Writings of Ins cldest Son, James 

Hay Beattie,’ an amiable and promising young 
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study , he enjoyed no society or amusement , ever. 
music, of which he had been passionately fond, 
lost 1ts charms fo: him, and he answered few Ilet- 
ters from lus firends Yet he would sometimes 
expiess resignation to his cluldless condition 
‘*Tiow could 1 have boine,” he would feelingly 
say, “to see their elegant mmds mangled with 
madness!” He had been all his life subject to 
headaches, which sometimes intelupted his stu- 
dies, but now his spits and lus constitution were 
entucly gone —In Apnl 1799 he was struck with 
palsy, and, after some paralytic stiokes, he died 
at Aberdeen, August 18, 1803 Subjomed 1s 1 
poi trait of ‘Di Beattie fiom the panting by Sur 
Joshua Reynolds 
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Dr Beattie’s metaphysical wiitings are clear, 





man, his assistant in the professorship, who died | lively, and attractive, but not profound, and the 
in 1790, at the age of 22, (sce next article) This} ‘Essay on Tiuth,’ once so much 1ead and ad- 
gieat affliction was followed n 1796 by the equal- | mued, has now fallen into comparative neglect, 
ly prematue death of his youngest son Montague, fiom its meiits having been much overated at the 
in his 19th year These bereavements, with the | time 1t appeared His poem of the ‘ Minstrel,’ 
melancholy fate of his wife, quite broke his heart | his ‘Odes to Retirement and Hope,’ and lis ‘ TTer- 
Looking at the corpse of his boy, he said, “I am mit,’ will perpetuate his name as one of the most 
now done with this world ,” and although he per- | popular and pleasing poets of the eighteenth cen- 
formed the duties of his chair till a short time pre- | fury, when his philosophical productions ase no 
yious to his death, he neve: again applied to | longa read) = *¢ OF all his poetical works,” saya 
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Sir Witham Foibes, ‘the Munstrel is beyond all 
question the best, whether we consider the plan 
or the execution The language 1s extremely ele- 
gant, the versification harmonious, it exhibits the 
tichest. poctic imagery, with a delightful flow of 
the most sublime delicate, and pathetic sentiment 
It breathes the spuit of the purest virtue, the 
soundest philosophy, and the most exquisite taste 
In a word, 1t 18 at once highly conceived and ad- 
mnably finished” The descriptions of natural 
scenery in this fine poem are not exceeded in 
beauty by those of any of his contempoianies 
The following stanza was declaied by Gray to 
be “true puetiy ” 


O! how can’st thou renounce the boundless store 

Of charms which Nature to hei votary yu lds! 

‘Lhe warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

Lhe pomp of groves, and garniture of fields; 

All that the gemal ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the mountain’s sheltermg bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of Heaven , 

Y' how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven! 


In private life Dr Beattie was a man of amiable 
and unassuming manners, and a warm attach- 
ment to the principles of mo) ality and religion pei - 
vades all his writings Firs life, by Sir William 
Forbes of Pitshgo, baronet, an old and intimate 
fiiend ot his, which appeared m two volumes 4to 
in 1806, contains some inteiesting selections fiom 
lis private correspondence In his latter jcais 
Dr Beattie was assisted in the duties of his pio 
fessorship by his iclation, Mr George Glennie, 
afterwards D D , and one of the mmusteis of Aber- 
deen, who succeeded him 
Subjoined 1s a list of Dr Beattie’s works 


Original Poems and Translations Lond and kdin 1761 
Consisting partly of onginals, and partly of pieces formerly 
printed m the Scots Magazine 

Ihe Judgment of Paris, a Poem 1765, 8vo 

A new edition of ns Poems Second edition 1766, 8vo 
lo this edition he added a Poem on the lalk of Erecting a 
Monument to Churchill, n Westmmster- Hall, said by Sir 
Wilham Forbes, to have been first published separately, and 
without a name 

Kssuy ou the Nature and Immutability of Truth, in oppo- 
sition to Sophistry and Sceptiasm 1770, 8vo Edin 1771, 
8vo 1772, 1778 Lond 1774, 8vo 1776 

The Minstrel, or the Progress of Gemus, a Poem Book 
1 Fdin 1771, 4to Book n Edm 1774, 4to Publshed 
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beyond all | Edin 1803 4t 1808, 4to A new edition, with the Jafe of the Author 
by Alex Chalmers, Esq 1805, 8vo Book im being a con 
tinuation of the Minstrel, appeared mn 1807, 4to 

Essays on Doetry and Music, as they affect the mind, on 
Laughter and Ludicrous Composition, on the Utuhty of 
Classical Learmng Edin 1776, 8vo Lond 1779, 8vo 

Dissertations, Moral and Critical, on Memory and Imagin- 
ation, on Dreaming, the Theory of Language, on Fable and 
Romance, on the Attachments of Kindred , and Illustrations 
on Sublimity Lond 1783, 4to 

Lvidences of the Christian Religion bneflv and plainly 
stated Lond 1786, 2 vols 8y0 

The Theory of Language, in two parts 

IWiements of Moral Suence Vol 1 1790, 8vo, meluding 
Psychology, or Perceptive Faculties and Active Powers, and 
Natural Theology with two Appendices on the Incorpereal 
Nature, and on the Immortality of the Soul Second volume 
Tond 1798, &vo Contaummg I thics, Economies, Politics, 
and I ogic 

Remarks on some P issagcs on the Sixth Book of the Aneid 
Trans Roy Soc Fdin 1790, 2d vol This 14, in fact, a disser- 
tution on the Mythology of the Romans, as poetically de- 
scribed by Vuyil, in the episode of the descent of Aneas into 
hell 

BEATTIE, James Hay, son of the preceding, 
was born at Abeideen, November 6, 1768 ‘He 
had reached his fifth o1 sixth year,” says his father, 
‘knew the alphabet, and could read a little, but 
had received no paiticular infoi mation with respect 
to the Author of his bemg, because I thought he 
could not yet understand such imformation, and 
because I had learnt fiom my own experience, that 
to be made to 1epeat words not understood, 1s ex- 
tremely detrimental to the faculties of a young 
mind In a corner of a little garden, without in- 
forming any person of the circumstance, I wiote 
in the mould with my finger the thice initial letters 
of his name, and sowing gaiden cresses in the 
furrows, covered up the seed, and smoothed the 
ground Ten days aftei, he came running up to 
me, and with astonishment in his countenance, 
told me that his name was growing in the gaiden 
I smiled at the report, and seemed inclined to dis- 
regaid it, but he insisted on my going to see what 
had happened Yes, said I, carelessly, I see it 18 
so, but there 1s nothing in this worth notice, 
it 18 meie chance, and I went away He followed 
me, and taking hold of my coat, said, with some 
earnestness, It could not be mere chance, for some- 
body must have contiived matters so as to produce 
it So you think, I said, that what appears so re- 
gular as the letters of your name cannot be by 


chance? Yes, said he, with firmness, I think so 


together with a few suvenile poems. 1777 2 vols 12mo ! Look at yourself, I replied, and consider your 
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hand and fingers, yom legs and feet, and othe: 
limbs, are they not regular in then appearance, 
and useful to you? He said they were Came 
you, then, hither, said I, by chance? No, he an- 
sweied, that cannot be, something must have 
made me And whois that something? I asked 

He said, he did not know’ I had now gamed the 
point I aimed at, and saw that his 1eason taught 
him, though he could not so express it, that what 
begins to be must have a canse, and that what 1s 
formed with regulaiity must have an intelligent 
cause I therefore told him the name of the Great 
Being who made tum and all the wold, concern- 
ing whose adorable nature 1 gave him such infor- 
mation as I thought he could in some measuie 
compiehend The lesson affected him greatly, 
and he never forgot eithe: it o1 the Gucumstance 
that intioduced it” The fist rules of morality 
taught him by his father weie to speak truth and 
keep a secret, and ‘I neve found,” he says, ‘‘ that 
m a single mstance he transgressed either” Hav- 
ing received the 1udiments of his education at the 
grammar school of Abeideen, he was entered at 
the age of 18, a student im the Manischal College, 
and was admitted to the degree of M A in 1786 
In June 1787, when he was not quite nineteen, on 
the 1ecommendation of the Senatus Academicus of 
Manischal College, he was appointed by the king 
assistant piofessor and successo: to lis fathe: m 
the chan of moral philosophy and logic Jn this 
character, it 18 stated, he gave univeisal satisfac- 
tion, though so young 
with the importance of religion, as always to carly 

about with him a pocket Bible and the Greek New 

Testament He studied music as a science, and 

performed well on the organ and violin, and con- 

trived to build an organ fo. himself He early be- 

gan to wiite poetry, and had he been spared, he 

would no doubt have produced something woithy 

of his name But his days were numbered = In 

the night of the 30th November 1789, he was 

suddenly seized with fever, befure momning a 

perspiration ensued, which fieed him from all mn- : 
mediate danger, but left him weak and languid 

Though he lived for a yea: thereafter, his health | 
rapidly declined, and he was never again able to | 
He died November 19, 
Over his giave, 


He was so deeply imp) essed 


engage much in study 
1790, in the 22d year of his age 
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in the chuichyaid of St Nicholas, Aberdeen, his 
afflicted father erected a monument to ns memory, 
and, a» alieady stated in the life of Dr Beattie, his 
Wiitings in piose and verse were published by the 
latte: im 1799, with a memorr of the author ‘ His 
life,” says Di Beattie in a letter to the Duchess of 
Gordon, giving an account of his death, ‘‘ was one 
unmiteiupted exercise of piety, benevolence, filial 
affection, and indeed every vituc which It was in 
lus power to practise” He was an excellent clas- 
sical scholar, and his talents were considered of 
the highest ode: by all who had an opportunity 
of knowing hin 
BEATI fr, Grorak, author of ‘John o’ Arn- 

ha’,’ was born in the patsh of St Cyrus, county 
of Kincaidine, n 1785 ~——- His parents were respec- 
table, and he received a liberal education In 
1807 he commenced business as a wiiter in Mon- 
tiose His abilities soon brought him into notice 
He had a strong ttn for poetiy, some pieces of 
which have been published In September 182% 
a disappointment in love biought on a depression 
of spuits, unde: the influence of which he depiived 
himeelf of life, in the church-yaid of St Cyrus, 
wheie a tombstone has been erected to his mem- 
oly, with an appiopiiate inscuiption The fifth 
edition of ‘John o’ Arnha’,’ a humorous and satn- 
ical poem, somewhat in the style of ‘Tam o’ Shan- 
te1,’ appealed at Montrose in 1826, to which was 
added ‘ The Murdeit Mynstiell,’ and othe: poems 
The opening lines of ‘‘The Murderit Mynstrell,’ 
which 1s in the old Scottish dialect, aie very 
fine — 

How sweitlic shonne the moining sunne 

Upon the bonne Ha’-honse vo Dun 

siccan a bien and lovelie abode 

Micht wyle the pilgrime aff his roadc , 

But the awncns’ hearte was harde as stane, 

And his Ladyc’s was harder still, I weene 

‘They neur gaue xmous to the poore, 

And they turmit the wretclit frae than dovre, 

Quhule the stranger, as he passit thr yctt, 

Was by the wardowre and tykkes bi sc tt 

Qh! there hvit there anc bonnie Maye 

Mylde and sweit as the morning raye, 

Or the gloanun of ane summeris daye 

Hr haire was fane, hir eyne were blue, 

And the dymples o° luve playit round hr sweit mou, 

Hir waiste was sae junp, hir anckcl sae sma, 

Hur bosuine as quhyte as the new-driven snawe 
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Sprent o’er the twine mountains of sweit Caterthunne, 

Beamand mylde in the rayes of 4 wynterie sunne 

Quhatr the myde of a fute has mver bein, 

And not a cloud in the lift 18 sein 

Quhen the wynd is sluinb nng 1n its cave 

And the barke 1s sleeping on the wave, 

And the breast of the ocean 1s as still 

As the morning mst upon Morven Hill 

Oh san did scho rune, baith nighte and daye, 

Hir hap was to be this Ladve’s Mave 

BELFRAGE, Henry, DD, an eminent cler- 

gyman of the Secession, and author of several es- 
teemed religious works, fourth son of the Rev John 
Belfiage, muuster of the fist Associate Congiega- 
tion, Falkink, was born there March 24, 1774 
He was emly mtended for the ministry, and 
received the iudiments of lis education at the 
parish school of lis native town In Novembei 
1786 he was sent to the university of Edinbm gh, 
where he distinguished himself by his diligence 
He afterwaids studied divinity 
of the Associate 


and application 
at the theological 
Synod, under the able tuition of Professor Lawson 
ot Selkuk In July 1793 he was lensed to the 
ministiy by the Associate Presbytery of Stirling 
and Falknk, and on 31st August following he 
received fiom his father’s congiegation a most 
harmonious call to be assistant and successo1 
Ye also received a call from Saltcoats and Loch- 
winnoch, but was oidained to Falknk, June 18, 
1794, when he was httle more than twenty yeas 

He was his father’s colleague for fou 
His congegation was large, md scattered 


seminal y 


of age 
years 

over a considerable extent of country, yet every 
year he paid a pastoral visit to every member of 
it, and also had iegula diets of cateclusmg He 
was likewise very punctual in attending the 
Secession Church courts He ricgulaly visited 
the sick, and was always ready to assist the poor 
On his father’s death he imhested the estate of 
Yolhston in Kimoss-shire, and for forty-one 
yeus he held the ministeral office in the Secession 
Chuich at Falknk In the spring of 1802 his 
character as an eloquent and useful preacher 
bemg established, he was duced to visit London, 
to supply for a shoit time a congregation, then 
vacant, which met m Mules Lane, when he gave 
great satisfaction to all who head him Jn 1814 
he commenced that series of devotional and 
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practical publications which entitle him to an 
honourable place in the list of 1elgious writers, 
and which, in a collected form, amount to 12 
volumes His first work, published that yea, 
consisted wholly of Saciamental Addiesses In 
1817 he published ‘ Practical Discow ses, intended 
to phomote the Happiness and Improvement of 
the Young’ In 1818 he published a ‘ Practic il 
Catechism,’ with an address to children, and 
some prayers, in 1821, a second volume of Sacra- 
mental Addiesses, in 1822, ‘Sketches of Life and 
Character fiom Sciipture and from Obse1vation,’ 
in 1828, his ‘Monitor to Families, or Discourses 
on some of the Duties and Scenes of Domestic 
Life,’ also ‘A Guide to the Loid’s Table’ His 
wiitings procured for him, in 1824, fiom the 
university of St Andiews, the degiee of DD , 
principally on the 1:ecommendation of Sir Henry 
Moncieiff Wellwood, Bart, DD, one of the 
ministeis of Edinbugh In June 1825 he agamn 
visited London, beg invited to preach before the 
London Missionary Society In 1827 he published 
a series of Discomses ‘On the Duties and Con- 
solations of the Aged’ In September 1828 he 
maiuied Maigaict, youngest daughter of Richaid 
Gaidnei, Esy , comptioller of customs, Edinbui gh 
In 1829 appeared his ‘ Counsels for the Sanctuary , 
and for Civil Life,’ which concluded the author's 
series of illustrations of Christian morality In 
1830 he published an Illustration of the History 
and Doctrine of John the Baptist In 1882 
appeaied his ‘ Practical Exposition of the Assem- 
bly’s Shorter Catechism,’ and the same year 
a volume of ‘Select Essays,’ 1eligious and moral 
Among his other publications may be mentioned 
the Life of Dr Waugh of London, which went 
thiough several editions Besides those named, 
he contmbuted a great number of Essays and 
Reviews to the Evangelical Magazine, and other 
periodicals He died September 16, 1885 Tis 
Life and Correspondence, compiled by the Rev 
John M‘Kenow and the Rev Jolin Macfarlane, 
appeared in 1887 Subjomed 15 a list of Dr 
Belfiage’s works 


Sacramental Addresses and Meditations 
lished in 1814 

Practical Discourses, intended to promote the Happmess 
and Improvement of the xoung 1817 

A Practical Cateclusin, intended to exhibit the leading 
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facts and principles of Christianity, 1n connexion with their 
moral influence, to which 18 added an Address to Children, 
and some prayers to guide the Devotions of the Young 
1818 

Sacrainental Addresses and Meditations, with a few Ser- 
mons interspersed 2d vol published m 1821 

A Funeral Sermon, entitled ‘The Feelings excited by De- 
parted Worth ’ preached to Queen Anne-street congregation, 
Dunfermline, at the death of the Rev Dr Husband The 
text is 2 Kings u 12 Published in 1821 

Sketches of Life and Character, from Simpture and from 
Observation 1822 

Monitor to Families, or Discourses on some of the Dutics 
and Scenes of domestic life 1823 

A Guide to the Lord's Table, in the Cutechetical form 
‘lo which 18 added an Address to applicants for admission, 
and some meditations to aid their devotions 1823 

A Sermon preached before the I ondon Missionary Socicty, 
on the 1ith May, 1824 The teat is Isaimh ix 6 

Discourses on the Duties and Consolations of the Aged 
Published in 1827 

Counsels for the Sanctuary and for Civil Life 1829 

Memoirs of the Rav Dr Waugh, of W<ll-street, IT ondon 
This 18 a joint production of Dr Belfrage and of Ins fnend 
the Rev James Hay, DD of Kinross ‘lhe first edition 
made 1ts appearance in 1830 

A Portrait of John the Baptist, o: an [lustration of his 
Mistory and Doctrine 1830 

Practical Exposition of the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism 
The first edition was published in 1882, in one volume A 
accond edition, considerably enlarged, was published in 1834, 
intwo volumes = 1 )is 18 a work on which the anthor bestowed 
considerable pains It 1s replete with sound views of Scrip- 
ture truth, expressed in a pleasing form 

Select Lssays on various topics, Rchgious ind Mon = 1832 

A Biographical account of the Rev Dr Tawson, prefixed 
lo a volume of the Doctor’s discourses, ‘On the History of 
Dwid, && Published in 1833 

In addition to the above there wae found among his 
inanuscripts, at the period of lis death, two volumes of Lec- 
tures, in a state of complcte readiness for the press, wiuch it 
was hus intention to publish, but increasing debility prevented 
him ftom carrying his intention into cflect There were also 
two small volumes, winch he had prepued at the request of 
one of his publishers, the one being a series of discourses on 
the parable of the len Virgins, and having for its title, ‘ Lhe 
Visible Church in the Tast Days, the other consisting of 
discourses on the pronuscs, and entitled, ‘Christian Instruc- 
tion in Hope, nm Warning, and in Exanple’ 





Bri HAVFN and Sirvion, Baron, a title in the Scottish 
peerage, conferred by King Charles the First on Sir John 
Hamilton of Bicl, cldest son of Sir James Hamilton of 
Broomhill, in consideration of Ins fdehtv to his cause, by pa- 
tent dated 15th Deccmber, 1647 = Lhe title was derived from 
the village of Belhaven in Haddingtonslure In 1648 his 
lordship accompanied the duke of Hamilton in his unfortu- 
nate expedition to England to attempt the rescue of the 
king, and escaped from the rout at Preston In 1675 ho 
resigned his title into the hands of King Charles the Sccond, 
who, by patent, dated at Whitehall, 10th February 1675, 
conferred the peerage on him for lite, with remainder, after 
his deceuse, to the husband of one of ms grand-daughters, 
John Hamilton, eldest son of Robert Hamilton of Bin- 
cluth, one of the principal clerks of council and session, 
and after the Revolution one of the judges of the supreme 
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court, under the title of Lord Pressmannan, and to the 
heirs male of Ins body, which fathng, to his nearest 
heirs male whatever The first Lord Belhaven marred 
Margaret, natural daughter of James, second marqus of 
Hamilton, by whom he had three daughters He died in 
1679 Margaret, Ins eldest daughter, marned Sir Samuel 
Bailhe, younger of Lamington, and had 1asue, Anne the 
second, became the wife of Sir Robert Hamilton of Silverton- 
hill, and had two sons and four daughters Ehzabeth, Lord 
Belhaven's youngest daughter, was the third wife of Alexan- 
der, fist Viscount Kingston, but had no issue 

Of John Hamiton the second Lord Belhaven, the most 
distinguished of those who have held the title, a notice 
follows 

John, third Lord Belhavcn, the eldest son of the second 
lord, succeeded his father m 1708, and at the general 
election in 1715 was chosen one of the mxtcen representa- 
tives of the Scottish peerage He was about the same time 
upponted ond of the gentlemen of the bedchamber to George, 
Prince of Walks At the battle of Shenffmuir, 13th Novem- 
ber 1715, he commanded the Kast Lothian troop of horse, on 
the side of the government In 1721 ht was appomted 
governor of Barbadoes, and sailed for that island on board 
the Royal Aune galley, which was untoitunatelv lost gong 
down the Channel, on the Stag Rocks, near the Lizard point, 
sbout mdmght 17th November 1721, when Ins lordship was 
drowned, with the whole persons on board, two hundred and 
fortv m number, with the exccption of two men and a boy, 
who dnitted on shore on pieces of the wreck He had married 
Anne, danghta of Andrew Bruce, merchant m Ldinburgh, a 
cadct of the farmly of Karlsh all in Fife, by whom he had four 
sons and one daughter, namely, John, fourth I ord Bulhaven, 
Andrew, i officar in the anny, died unmanied in 1736, 
James, hfth Loid Belhaven, Robert, a mayor in the army in 
the expedition to Carthagena under I ord Cathcart im 1741, 
who also dicd unmarned in 1743, and Margaret, m uned to 
Aleaanda: Band, son of Su Wilhun Burd of Newbyth 

John, fourth Lord Belhaven, succcedcd Ins father m 1721 
He was general of the mnt, and one of the trustees for the 
encouragement md improvement of trade manufactures, and 
fisheries in Scotland = He dicd unmarried at Newcastlc-upon- 
Tyne, 28th August, 1764 

James, fifth Lord Belhaven, succeedid jis brother He 
was bred to the law, and in 1727 he becamo a mcmber of the 
faculty of advocates In 1733 he was appointed assistant- 
solicitor to the boards of excise and customs, and on the aho- 
lition of the heritable jurisdx tions in 1747 he was appointed 
sher ff depute of the county of Haddington He died at 
Biel, uth January 1777 

‘The title remained some yeuns subscquently dormant 
By virtue of an entail executed by the second I ord Belhaven, 
17th October 1701, confirmed by une fitth lord by another 
cntail of 14th May 1765, the husbands of the hurs female 
being excluded froin inheriting the property, and the whole 
male descendants of the second lord’s father, Lord Press- 
mannan, having cntircly fulcd, the family estates, of great 
value, devolved npon Mrs Miry Hamilton Nislxt of Pen- 
caitland, Saltcoats, and Dechmont, wife of William Nisbet, 
Esq of Dirltton She was accordingly served heir to James, 
fifth Lord Belhaven, dd December, 1783 ‘The whole male 
descendants of James Hanniton of Barnclenth, from whom 
the second Jord sprang, having hkewise failed, the title of 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton devolved on Robert Hamilton of 
Wishaw, he being the nearest male heir existing 1m the colla- 
teral line of John, second Lord Belhaven, according to the 
usudl course of descent established bv the law of Scotland 
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By this course of ds scent, it 18 settled that in the case of three | 
brothers, should the middle brother fal, the younger, and not 
the elder i entitled to succeed as herr male 

The title of Lord Belhaven was assumed by Wilham 
Hamilton, captain of the 44th regiment of foot, limeal descen- 
dant and heir male of John Hamulton of Coltness, the eldest 
of the three brothirs, and he voted at the general election in 
1790 as Lord Belhaven = An obj: ction was taken to his nght, 
and evidence wax given that there were male desccndants of 
the body of William Hamulton of Wishaw, the youngest of the 
three brothers consequently the character of her male 
whatever of John, sccond Lord Belhaven, the patentee of 
1763, could not belong to the gentleman who had assumed 
the title and voted at the election ‘This argument was sup- 
ported by the Attorney-General, attcuding on behalf of the 
crown, and the J ords’ Committee of Privileges, on 5th June 
1793, unanimously resolved that the votes given at the elec- 
tion by the said Captain Hamilton, under the title of Lord 
Belhaven, were not good, and this resolution was confitmed 
by the house of peers Soon after, Williim Hamilton of 
Wishaw, eldest son and har of Robeit already mentioned as 
the nearest male heir, who had died in 1784, presented to the 
king a p tition claming the title, honours, ind dignity, of 
Lord Belhaven, which petition was, as is customary, referred 
to the House of Pecrs and the Lords’ Commuttce of Privileges 
Phe chum was decided m his favour im 1799 

Robert Hamilton of Wishaw, who, w above explaincd, on 
the death of James, fifth Lord Belhaven, m 1777 became, in 
the legal course of sucecssion, cntitled to the honours, was ot 
right the sixth Tord Belhaven but he did not assume the 
title He marned at } dinbwgh, Ist Icbruary 1764, Susan, 
second daughter of Sir Michacl Balfour of Demmiln, in- bife, 
Baronet, and by her, who died 9th Januny 1789, he had 
three sons and five daughters, the younger children tiking 
the style of Honourable, as thar father was legally entitled to 
the peerage of Bolhaven 

Ihe eldest son, Wilham, scventh Lord Belhaven, was born 
13th January 1765, und succecded his father m 1784, but 
did not assume the title till the decision of the house of peers 
in li» favour in 1799) Wis lordship was an offical im the 
third, or king's own reguucut of dragoons, after wards colonel 
of the J anirkshne and Dumbartonshne I cncible cavalry, and 
heutenant-colonel of the Royal Tanmhkshue Militia = Tflemu- 
ricd at LKdinburgh, 3d March 1789 Pcnclope, youngest daugh 
ter of Ronald Macdonald of Clanioniald an Inverness-shic, 
and had issue two sons and five daughters, namcly, Robert 
Montgomery, eighth Lod Belhaven, Hon William, } ust In- 
dia Conipany’s service, born m 1797, manicd Mrs M A 
Mendes, widow of J P Mendes, Fsq, and died in 1838, 
Hon Penelope, Hon Susan-Mary, maried 16th November, 
1820, to Poter Ramsay, I4q, Banker, Ldimbmgh, Hon 
klora, Hon Jean, and Hon Bethia 

Robert Montgomery Hamilton, eghth Tord Belhaven, was 
boin in 1798, and succeeded lis father, on his death, in 1814 
lle was one of the sixteen representatives of the Scottish 
peerage, and in 1831 was created Baron Hamilton of Wishaw, 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom For many succes 
sive vears Lord High Coinmismoner to the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, and always :cappointed under the 
Whig admimstration , Vice-heuten int and Convener of the 
county of | mark He married, in 1815, Hamilton, second 
daughter of Walter Campbell, Iksq of Shawfeld, and Mis 
Mary Hamilton of Pencaitland, Saltcoats, & , without 1s- | 
sue Hen yresumptive to the title beheved to be James 
Hamilton, son of the Hon Waillam Hamilton, who, us al- 
ready stated, died in 1838 i 
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BELHAVEN, second Lorn, whose own name 
was John Hamilton, a distinguished patriot, was 
born July 5, 1656 He was the eldest son of Ra- 
bert Hamilton of Baincluith, one of the senators 
of the college of justice, under the name of Lord 
Pressmannan, as stated above, and he married 
Maigaiet, grand-daughter of the first Lord Belha- 
ven, who died in 1679 After his accession to the 
title he took a prominent pait in public affaus, 
and soon became conspicuous for his opposition to 
the tyrannical mcasures of Charles the Second’s 
vovernment in Scotland In the Scots parliament 
of 1681, when the act for the test was biought 
lorwaid, Lod Bulbaven declared “that he saw a 
very good act for securing our religion fiom one 
mothe: among the subjccts themselves, but he 
did not see an act for securing ow religion against 
a popish o1 fanatical successor to the Crown ” 
Io: these words, he was committed prisonei to 
the Castle of Edimbuigh, and the King’s Advocate 
declared that there was matter fol an accusation 
of ticason against him = But a few days thereafter 
his lordship was, on las submission, restored to 
liberty 

After the Revolution, he attended the mecting 
of the Scottish nobility m London, held in January 
1689, and concuicd m the addiess to the Piinee 
of Orange to assume the government He was 
present in the subsequent Convention of Estates, 
and contitbuted much to the settling of the Crown 
upon Wilham and Maiy = Ite was chosen one 
of the new king’s privy councillors for Scotland, 
and appointcd a Commussionc: for executing the 
office of lord i:egister At the battle of Kuillie- 
crankie, July 27, 1689, he commanded a tioop of 
howe = On the accession of Queen Anne he was 
continued a privy councillor, and im 1704 was 
nominated one of the commussioneis of the tiea- 
suy, which ofhce he only held a yea 

When the treaty of union with England was 
unde: discussion, J.o1d Belhaven was one of those 
who pimncpally distinguished themselves by then 
determined opposition to the measure and his 
neivous and eloquent speeches on the occasion ac 
preserved in vattous publications In 1708, when 
the Pietendei, assisted by the Fiench, attempted 
to make a descent on Scotland, Loid Belhaven 
was ipprehended on suspicion of favouiing the tn- 
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vasion, and conveyed to London His high spnit | Forit-George, and mimster of St Mary's at 
burst at the disgiace, and he died of inflammation | Madras Whilst in this capacity he was led by 
of the bram, June 21, 1708, immediately after his | circumstances to the formation of a new and im 
1elease from impiisonment A contemporary | proved system df education, the advantages of 
writer says that he was of a good stature, well | which were eaily acknowledged aving under- 
set, of a healthy constitution, a graceful and manly | taken the superintendence of the Military Mule 
presence, had a quick conception, with a ready | Orphan Asylum, which had been instituted by the 
and masculine expression, and was steady in his | Company at that station, he introduced the plan of 
pimeiples, both in politics and religion The fol- | mutual tuition by the scholars themselves, and it 
lowing 1s a portiait of his lordship fiom one m/ia highly honourable to his character that he 
Pinkerton’s Scottish Galler dechned to 1eceive the temunciation of 1,200 
pagodas (£480) allowed by the Company as the 
salary of the superintendent, the institution being 
suppoited chiefly by voluntary subscriptions It 
was while engaged in this pleasing duty, that he 
imvented that excellent plan of instruction which 
ws now known by the name of the Madias System 
of elementary education He 1etumned to Eng- 
land in 1797, ou account of his health On leav- 
mg India, the directois of the asylum passed a 
resolution fur providing him a free passage home, 
declaring, at the same time, that, ‘ under the wise 
and judicious regulations which he had established, 
the institution had been brought to a degiec of 
perfection and promising utility, far exceeding 
what the most sanguine hopes could have sug- 
gested at the time of its establishment, and that 
he was entitled to then fullest approbation for hiv 
zealous and disinterested conduct” Soon afte 
nis arrival m England, he published a pamphlet, 
entitled ‘An Expe:ment in ducation, made at 
the Male Asylum of Madias, suggesting a System 
by which a School o1 amily may teach itself, 
Phe following me Lod Belhayvcus publications | under the superintendence of the Master o1 
in virtue of which he has been admitted mto Wal- | Parent’ In 1798 his system was adopted in St 
Botolph’s, Aldgate, and in the Kendal Schools of 
Industiy The system, indced, has been found to 
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An Advice to the Fuincre of Past J otinan to Cultivate 
and Improve thar Grounds work so well im practice, that it has since been 


His speech in the Scots Parhament conecrming the union, adopted m every civihzed nation m the world 
Pac ches in the Tast Pahamert of Scotland, In Great Buitam alone there were, in 1833, ‘ ten 
1706 reprinted in 1723 thousand schools, without any legislative assist- 

BELL, surname of, see SuPPI EWENI ance, wherem six hundied thousand children were 

BELL, Anprew, DTD and LL D, founder of | educated by voluntary ard and chazty ,” and the 
the Madias system of education, born at St An-| number has been every year since then on the 
drews 1n 1753, was educated in the university there | merease The most gratifying testimonials were 
Some pait of his early life was spent in America, | transmitted to D1 Bell, in proof of the excellence 
and having entered into holy o:ders, 1n 1789 he went of his plan These he had the satisfaction of 


to India as chaplain to the Hon E [ Company at ‘receiving not only fiom the highest quarters in 
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this country, but fiom several governments and 
learned bodies throughout Europe, Asia, and 
Ameiica. A vast improvement in the 1¢eligious 
and moral condition of the lowc classes 18 found 
to take place wherever his system is adopted, and 
the labours of this sllustrious mdividual well entitle 
him to be considered onc of the greatest bene- 
factors of mankind M1 Lancaster’s plan was not 
propounded till the year 1803, aud in his early 
publications he not only admitted the priority of 
Dr Bell's system, but acknowledged his obliga- 
tions to him for some improvements which he had 
grafted on lus own, although he afterwards 
endeavoured to claim the whole meit of the 
invention to himeclf The orginal discovery, 
howevet, 18 now universally allowed to belong to 
Dr Beil, “who,” in Lancaster's own words, ‘50 
nobly gave up lus time and liberal salary, that he 
might peifect that institution, (the Male Asylum 
at Madias,) which flomished greatly under his 
fostering care” The evening of Di Bell's pious 
and useful life was passed at Chcitenham, wheie 
his benevolence and many virtues gained him the 
affection and respect of all classes of the com- 
munity He had amassed a large fortune, which, 
with the gencious feclings which ever actuated 
him, he bequeathed for educational pu poses to 
several institutions m Scotland To his native 
uty of St Andiews he left £10,000, besides a sum 
of £50,000 for the building and endowment of a 
new college there  Altogetha he distiuibuted no 
less a sum than £120,000 among \aiious national 
institutions and public chaities The mastership 
of Sherborn Hospitu, Durham, was confened on 
him by Bishop Baitington He was also a fellow 
of the Asiatic Soucety, and of the Royal Society of 
Edwnburgh In 1819 he received a Picbendal 
Stall at Westminster Among the valuable works 
which, in lus late: years, he published on the system 
of education, wae ‘The Elements of Tuition, 
‘The English School,’ and ‘ Mutual Tuition and 
Moral Discipline, 0: a» Manual of Instiuctions tot 
conducting schouls thruugh the agency of the 
scholais themsclves, for the use of Schools and 
Familics With an Inttoductory Essay on the 
Object and Importance of the Madras system of 
kducation, a biuicf Exposition of the Pimeiples on 
which it is founded, and an historical sketch of its 
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Rise, Progress, and Results’ The seventh edition 
of the latter wok appeared in 1823 These will 
ever occupy a distinguished place im the educa- 
tional department of our national literature Dr 
Bell died at Lindsay cottage, Cheltenham, January 
27, 1882, and was buried in Westminster Abbey 
The committee of the National Society for the 
education of the poor passed the following resolu- 
tion at its first meeting after his decease ‘That 
the committee having learnt that it has pleased 
Almighty God to 1emove from this present life the 
Rev Di Bell, the superintendent of the Society's 
schools, deem it incumbent upon them to pay a 
public mark of 1espect to the memory of a man 
who may justly be regaided as the founde: of a 
system of education, which, undet the divine bless- 
ing, has been productive of incalculable benefits 
to this church and nation, and that, as itis un- 
deistood that his 1emains ate to be intened in 
Westminste: Abbey, the secretary be directed tc 
asceitain the day fixed for his imte:ment, and 
communicate the same to the committee for the 
information of such membeis as may find it con- 
venient to attend ” In the funeial procession were 
the caiages of the aichbishop of Canterbury, and 
of several bishops and peisons of distinction 
‘Lhe followimg 1s a list of Di Bell’s works 


A Sermon on the Education of the Poor on an improved 
system 1807, 80 

An kxperimcnt in Education, made at the Male Asylum of 
Madras, suggesting a system by which a sehool or family 
may teach itself, under the superintendence of the Master or 
Parent Tondon, 1797, 8vo 

An Analysis of the Experiment m Education made at Lg- 
mor, near Madras, suggesting a scheme for the better admi- 
nistration of the poor laws, by converting Schools for the 
lower orders of youth into Schools of Industry Lond 1797, 
8vo §=63d edit 1807, 8vo 

Instructions for conducting Schools on the Madras System 
Lond 1799, 12mo 3d. edit 1812, 12mo 

The Madras School, or Elements of ‘lution, comprising an 
Analysis of an Experiment in |} ducation, made at the Male 
Asylum, Madras, with its Facts, Proofs, and Illustrations 
Lond 1808, &\o 

National Fducation, or, a short account of the Efforts 
which have been made to educate the Children of the Poor, 
according to the new System of Education mvented by Dr 
Bell, including an account of the recent establishment of the 
National Society, with a letter on the subject of National 
Education 1812, 12mo 

Ludus Literarius, or Klements of Tuition 
8vo 

Brief Manual of Mutual Instruction and Discipline 

The Enghsh School 

Mutual I wtion and Moral Discipline 


Part m 1815, 


wth edition, 1823 
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BELL, BENJAMIN, an eminent su:geon, the son 
of a respectable farme:, was boin at Dumfiies in 
1749 His father, Mr George Bell, had in his 
youth been engaged in the Levant trade, but, 
having met with serious losses, and been made 
prisoner by the Spaniards, on his retwn to Scot- 
land, he took a farm in Eskdale, belonging to the 
duke of Buccleuch, where he lived to an advanced 
age Benjamin received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at the grammar school of his native town 
the rector of which was Dr George Chapman, 
author of an esteemed work on education, who 
paid great attention to the classical mstinction of 
his scholars The estate of Blackett House in 
Damfiies-shue, which fo. several centuries had 
belonged to lis progenitors, having devolved 
on him on the death of his giandfathe:, he 
gave a icmaikable instance of disinterested ge- 
nerosity by disposing of it, and applying the 
sum received for it in educating himself and the 
younge: branches of the famiuly—fomteen in num- 
ber After: serving his appienticeship to Mr 
Hill, surgeon and apothecary in Dumfiies, in 1766 
he proceeded to Edinburgh, and entered upon his 
medical studies 
examinations at Surgeons’ Fall, and wis admitted 
a member of the Royal College of Singc ons, Edin- 
bugh In 1770 he visited Pais and London, 1e- 
maiming m cach capital for several months, in 
older to impiove himself in smgary In 1772 he 
retuned to Edinbugh, and immcdiately com- 
menced his piofessional duties Both as a skilful 
operator and consulting smmgeon, his reputation 


In due time he passed the usual 


soon 10se very high, and in a short time he was 
established in an extensive piactice In 1778 he 
published the first volume of his System of Sur- 
gery The 1emarming volumes appeared at inter - 
vals, until the whole work was completed in six 
volumes 8vo, in 1788 For this work there was 
an extensive demand, and it reached to seven cdi- 
tions, the last of which was much improved, and 
had an additional volume In 1793 he published 
a tieatise on Gonoihoa, and in the year following 
a ‘Ticatise on Hydrocele,’ but these weie never 
very popular He died Apnil 4, 1806 
of him, fiom a painting by Sir Hemy Raebmn, 
engiaved by Bengo, appeared in the Scots M yga- 
gine for 1801 ‘The subjoined 1s fiom Kay 
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He had maried, m 1774, the daughter of Di Ro- 
bert Hamilton, professo: of divinity in the univer- 
sity of Edmbmugh, by whom he had fou sons 
M: Robert Bell, advocate, procuato: for the 
Chuich of Scotland, was his 2d son 
MFNT,—B1 Lr, surname of 


See Suppl hb 
Di Bell’s woiks ae 


Tre itine on the Theos ind Management ot Ulcers, with 4 
Dissertation on Winte Swellings of the Jomts, and an F ssay 
on the Surgical tic itinent of Inflummation and its conse- 
quences) din 1778, 8v0 = dds edit, 1784 much en) uged 

A System of Surgery din 1753, vol 1 &vo Vols nn 
and 1m 1784 «Vol 1v 1785, 8:0) =Vol vs 1787)— Vol 1 
and last, 1788, 8vo <A new edition, 1792, 6 vols &vo 
Another edition 1796, 7 vols &vo 

Treatise on the Gonorrhan Viulenta, and Pues Venoca 
Edin 1793, 2 vals Svo 

A Tic itse on the Hydrocele, or Sarcocele, or Cancer, ind 
other Diseases of the Testes Fdin 1794 Kvo 

Ihree J ssivs, on Taaation of Income, on the National 
Debt, the Publ Funds, de Fdin 1794, &vo 

} ssays on agriculture, with a plain for the speedy and gene- 
ral provement of Lind in Gacit Britam I din 1802, 8vo0 

Case of F pilepsy considerably releved by Flowers of Zine 
Med Com 1 p 204) 1775 

Case in which goime of the Vartebtx were found dissolved 
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BELL, Jonvy, of Antermony, a celebrated tra- 
vellei, the son of Patrick Bell, who inherited that 
estate from um honourable line of ancestors, and of 
Anabel Stuling, daughter of Mungo Stnling of 
Cragbainet, was born in the parish of Campsie, 


Stulingshne, (where his paternal estate was situ- 
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ated,) in 1691 He received an excellent educa- 
tion, and having chosen the medical profession, he 
passed physician in the twenty-third year of Ins 
age He svon after icsolved to travel Of his 
motives fo: domg so he has hunself informed us, in 
the preface to his interesting book of travels, in 
which he says, “In my youth I had a strong de- 
sie of seeing foreign paits, to satisfy which incli- 
nation, afte: having obtamed, flom some persons of 
woith, 1»ecommendatory letters to Di Areskine, 
chief physician and privy counsellor to the Czar 
Peter the First, I embaiked at London im the month 
of July 1714, on board the Prosperity of Ramsgate, 
Captain Emeison, for St Peterssbug” On Bell's 
aiival he was introduced to Pete: the Great, who 
at that very tine was prepaling an embassy to 
Persia, and Di Areskine having 1ecotamended 
him, as one skilled m surgery and physi, to Ai- 
temy Petrovich Valenshy, the person chosen to go 
to the Peisian cout as Russian ambassador, he 
was immediately engiged as surgeon and physi- 
cian to the expedition On the 15th July 1715 
the embassy left St Petersbuig =‘ That city,” 
he says, “ which has since giown so considei able, 
was then i its infancy, having been founded only 
ten or cleven years before” They proceeded to 
Moscow, and thence to Cazan, where the severity 
of the weathe: compelled them to 1emain till June 
4,1716 ‘Ihey next sailed down the Wolga to 
Astiacan, and then went by the Caspian sea to 
Neibent, and proceeded by Tawus and Saba to 
Txpahan, where they aiuived Maich 18, 1717 

After remaining in that city about six months, 
they set out on then 1etmn to St Petersburg, 
which they 1eached Decembe: 30,1718 — In these 
long jouneys Bell found ample giatification foi 
lis ‘*stiong desie of seeing foreign paits,” as well 
as for his spuit of adventuie, and, accordingly, 
the account which he published of the places he 
visited, and ths sceties he passed through, i full 
of mterest At the close of it he informs luis 1ead- 
ers, that in spite of the Swedish war, m which the 
Cza1 was then engaged, the Russian capital had 
been so improved and beautified dung Ins ab- 
sence, that he scarcely hnew it again On lus 
arrival he leant, to his meat gnief, that his pa- 
tion Di Areshine, was dead , but Pete: the Great 
being about to send a giand embassy to China, 
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he was 1ecommended by Valensky to Leoff Vaai- 
lovich Ismayluff, the ambassado: appointed to go 
to Pekin, who readily engaged his services They 
departed from St Petersburg, July 14, 1719, and 
travelled by Moscow, and through Siberia and thie 
gieat Taitar deserts, to the celebrated wall of 
China, arriving at Pekin “ afte: a tedious jouiney 
of sixteen months” They quitted the Chinese 
capital March 2, 1721, and arrived at Moscow 
January 5, 1722 His account of ths jomney, 
and particularly his desciiption of the manners, 
customs and superstitions of the Chinese, 1s the 
most interesting pait of his book Peter the 
Gieat having concluded peace with Sweden, 1¢- 
solved to assist the Shah of Persia against the 
Afghans, who had invaded his territoies, and 
seized upou Candahar and other provinces on the 
fiontiers In May 1722, Bell, whose services 
were engaged in this expedition, accompanied the 
Czar and his empress with the army to Derbent, a 
celebrated pass between the foot of the Caucasus 
and the Caspian sea He retuned to St Peters- 
buig in December 1722) Dunng then march 
homewaids the Russians were much annoyed by 
the incessant attacks of the half-savage mountain 
tubes, and Peter and his empress were fiequently 
exposed to gieat danger on tho joumney = In his 
account of this expedition, Bell gives a buef but 
excellent desciiption of Tzeicassia, 01 Cicassia 
Soon after, Mi Bell revisited his paternal estate 
in Scotland, where he resided for some time, and 
scems to have returned to St Pete:sburg about 
1734 In 1737, m consequence of the war in 
which Russia was then engaged with Turkey, he 
was singled out as the fittest pe:son to go to Con- 
stantinople to tieat of peace, the Czai wishing to 
put an end to hostilities This mission he undei- 
touk at the desire of Count Osterman, giand 
chancellor of Russia, and of Mr Rondeau, Buitish 
minister at the Russian court Quitting St Pe- 
tersbuig, December 6, 1737, he anived at Con- 
stantinople with only one seivant who could speak 
the Turkish language He returned to the Rus- 
sian capital May 17, 1738 He seems to have 
atterwaids settled as a merchant at Constantino- 
ple, where he continued for some years About 
1746 he mariied Mary Peteis, a Russian lady, and 
in 1747 returned to Scotland The latter part a} 
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his active life was spent in ease and affluence on 
lus estate He 1s described as a warm-hearted 
and benevolent person , and such was his sincerity 
and good faith, that he obtained from his fiends 
the title of ‘* Honest John Bell” He died at An- 
te:mony, July 1, 1780, at the age of 89 = Although 
fond of talking about lus journeys and adventues, 
he does not seem to have had any desue to pub- 
lish his travels, till urged to it by one distinguished 
friend In his preface, dated Oct 1, 1762, he tells 
us that about four years before, ‘spending some 
days at the house of a mght honourable and most 
honoured friend,” his tiavels became the subject 
of conveisation, and he was pressed to prepare hs 
work for publication, which he diffidently consented 
to The work, under the title of ‘Travels fiom 
St Petarsbuig in Russia to Vanious Parts in Asia,’ 
2 vols 4to, was published by subscription in Glas- 
gow 1n 17638. A writer in the Quaiterly Review 
fo. 1817, who styles this work “the best model 
perhaps foi tiavel-wiitimng in the English language,” 
adds in a note —‘‘ For many years afte: Mr Bell 
1eturned from his travels, he used to amuse his 
friends with accounts of what he had seen, 1e- 
fieshing his recollection fiom a simple diary of oc- 
currences and obseivations The eal Granville, 
then president of the council, on hearing some of 
his adventures, prevailed on him to throw his 
notes together into the form of a nanative, which, 
when done, pleased him so much that he sent the 
manusciipt to Dr 
request that he would 1evise and put it into a fit 


Robertson, with a particular 
state for the press The literary avocations of the 
Scottish listovian at that time not allowing him 
to undertake the task, he recommended Mr Bar- 
ron, a professo: in the university of Abeideen, and 
on this gentleman consulting Di Robertson as to 
the style and the book of travels which he would 
recommend him to adopt for his guide, the histo- 
rian veplicd, ‘Take Gulliver's Travels for yom 
model, and you cannot go wrong’ He did so, 
and *Bell’s Travels’ have all the simplicity of 
Gulliver, with the advantage which truth always 
carries ove fiction” The latte: part of this story 
is very unlikely The simplicity of the style 1s an 
evidence that the book was Bell’s own composi- 
tion Of Bell’s work there have been various ed)- 
tions, and a Fiench tianslation, cluding a Jour- 





nal kept by M de Lange, attaché to the embassy 
to Pekin, was published on the continent, where 
it became very popular — AM'Crie’s History of 
Glasgow —Quarterly Review for 1817 

BELL, Jonwn, an eminent surgeon and anato- 
mist, the first who, in Scotland, successfully ap- 
plied the science of anatomy to practical surgery, 
was boin in Edinburgh, May 12, 1763 His pa- 
ternal giandfathe: was minister of Gladsmuir in 
East Lothian, and he was the second son of the 
Rev Wilham Bell, who while very young, was 
induced to become a member, and afterwaids a 
ministel, of the episcopalian chinch in Edinburgh 
His mothe: was Miss Monrice, the grand-daughter 
of Bishop White There were eight childien of 
the manage, and of these fou: distinguished them- 
selves in their 1¢spcctive professions, namely, his 
eldest biother, Robut Bell, sq , Advocate, pro- 
fessor of conveyancing to the Society of Writers to 
the Signet, autho. of the Scots Law Dictionary, 
and of several other works on the law of Scotland, 
who died in 1816, John Bell, the subject of this 
aiticle, George Joseph Bell, Esq , Advocate, pro- 
fessor of the Scots law in the university of Edin- 
bugh, appointed one of the principal clerks of 
Session, 9 1831, and autho: of Commentantes on 
the Law of Scotland, of whom a notice immedi- 
ately follows, and Su Charles Bell, F RS, Lon- 
don, a distinguished anatomist, a memon of whom 
1s alxo subsequently given 

The following interesting anecdote 1s told, to 
account for John’s being educated for the medical 
About a month before his bith, his 
father, then 59 years old, had submitted to an 
operation for the cme of stone, and his gratitude 
for the relief he had expenenced led him to devote 
to the canse of medicine, and the benefit of mankind, 


profession 


the talent of the son, born while he was recovering 
from that sevcie malady John Bell, after receiv- 
ing his education at the High School of Edinburgh, 
became the pupil of the late M1 Alexander Wood, 
suigeon there He entered on Ins medical studies 
with enthusiasm, and was soon distinguished for 
his attainments both in midwifery and chemistry 
The Edinburgh university at that peiod could 
boast of possessing some of the most accomplished 
professors in Europe Of these Dr Black, Dr 
Cullen, and the second Dr Mono, were the most 
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eminent Bell studied anatomy under the latter, 
and it was while attending his classes that the 
idea of teaching the application of anatomy to 
surgery, a branch of medical mstruction which 
was oveilooked by Momo, first suggested itself 
to him Befoe entering on his professional 
career, he travelled for some time in Russia 
and the noith of Europe On his return he 
began to lectire on surgery and anatomy In 
1790 he built a theatre in Suigeons’ Square, Edin- 
buigh, where he caimed on dissections, and laid 
the foundation of a museum This establishment 
of a separate school on his part was considered at 
the time as an encioachment on the rights of the 
professors In 1793 he published the first volume 
of lis ‘Anatomy of the Human Body,’ consisting 
of a desertption of the Bones, Muscics, and Jomts 

Tn 1797 appeared the second volume, containing 
the Heart and Artenes, and im 1802 the thid 
volume, contaming the Anatomy of the Bram, de- 
aciiption of the course of the Nerves, and the An- 
atomy of the Eye and Ear Being in the habit of 
introducing into his lectnes remarks derogatorv to 
Di Monto’s eminenec as an anatomist, as well as of 
criticising severely Mi Benjamin Bell’s system of 
surgery, a pamphlet was published in 1799, cn- 
titled ‘ Review of the Wiitings of John Bell, Esq 

bv Jonathan Dawplucher,’ which, under the pie- 
tence of culogising the fist volume of his Anatomy, 
tepresented him as a plagiaust, and vindicated 
Di Monro and Mi Benjamin Bell fiom his un- 
favomable observations The author of this pam- 
phlet was supposed to be some fitend of the latter 

Mi: John Bell replied by publishing a second nuin- 
ber of the Review, under the same name of Jona- 
than Dawplucher, addicased to M1 Benjamin Bell, 
im which he retaliated in a similar strain on the lat- 
ter’s system of surgery, which from that time quite 
lost its populaity with the students In 1796 he 
was induced, by the mecicase of lis practice, to 
discontinue his lectures, in which his bother 
Chailes had been fo: some time united with him, 
the one taking the sm gical and the other the ana- 
tomical department About this time the dispute 
as to the ight of the junior members of the Col- 
lege of Suigeons in Edinbmigh to perform opeia- 
tions in the Roval Infirmary, eng:ossed the medi- 
cal profession in that city almost exclusively, and 
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led to much bad feeling among them By the new 
system adopted in the surgical attendance at the 
Infirmary, piincipally on the recommendation of 
Dr Giegory, Mr Bell, whose expertness as an 
operato: was universally acknowledged, was with 
his pupils excluded from that mstitution To the 
memorial given in by Dr James Gregory to the 
manageis of the Infirmary on this occasion, he 
wiote an answe: which was published in 1800 
He lkewise made an appeal personally to the 
boaud of the Infirmary, at the same time produc- 
ing, as evidence of the utility and necessity of his 
system of teaching, six folio books filled with sur- 
gical diawings and cases But his remonstrance 
proving ineffectual, he brought the question before 
the courts of law, whether the managers had the 
power to exclude him from the Infirmary, and it 
was decided agamst him In this unfortunate 
contioversy both Di Giegory and M1 Bell were 
indefatig uble in writing agamst each other, the 
principal work produced by Bell on the subject 
bemg ‘Letters on Piofessional Characte: and 
Manners,’ addressed to D1 Gregory, and pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1810, which 1s conceived 
in a tone of gieat bitterness and saicasm In 
1798 he went to Yarmouth, and passed some 
weeks among the men belonging to Lord Duncan’s 
fleet who had been wounded at Camperdown, 
applying hinself with his accustomed activity to 
the cme of the sufferers In 1803, when Great 
Britain was threatened by Buonaparte with in- 
vasion, he made an offer to government for the 
embodying of a corps of voung men to be in- 
structed in military stugeiv, and in the duties of 
the camp and hospital, with the view of their 
being of service in defence of the countiy The 
offer was first accepted, but subsequently declined 
He now devoted himself with increased zeal to his 
practice, which was very extensiye, lis works and 
his Ingh character as an operator and consulting 
snigeon having made his name celebrated not only 
in Great Buitain, but on the continent In 1805 
he marned the daughte: of Di Congalton, a re- 
tired physician of Edimbuigh, but had no family 
Eaily in 1816 he was thiown from his horse, and 
seems never to have entnely recovered from the 
effects of this accident His constitution was 
never very stiong, and his health having very 
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much declined, he was induced, in the autumn of 
that year, to travel on the continent Alte: visit- 
ing Paris he piocecded to Italy, and ultimately 
arrived at Rome, where he died of dropsy, Apiil 
15, 1820, in the 57th yea: of his age In the 
couse of his last journey he had made notes of 
his ‘ Observations on Italy,’ which were published 
by his widow after his decease, edited by the late 
Bishop Sandford of Edinbuigh This work shows 
that he possessed talents fo. general hte:atme of 
a vely supeiior oider, which required only culti- 
vation to have made him as eminent in this de- 
paitment as his professional attaimments had 1en- 
dered him distinguished in his own pecuhar sphere 

Mr Bell was unde the middle size, but ea- 
ceedingly well-propoitioned He was of a genei- 
ous disposition, lively temperament, and indepen- 
dent characte: In the fine arts lis tastes had 
been highly cultivated His anatomical drawings 
were remarkable for the correctness and shall with 
wiich they were executed His musical pa 
ties weie celebrated in then day Although his 
come was large, it was not sufhcient for his style 
of living, which demanded an expenditure greater 
than lus resources could at all times meet, hence 
he was sometimes placed in cuienmstances of gieat 
embanassment Endowed with varied talents, 
and possessing gicat eneigy and industiy, with 
uncommon facility in communicating Ins ideas, 
and singular acuteness and disci unination in avail - 
ing himself of all knowledge essential to surgical 
science, this eminent man had 5 et littleacquaintance 
with the woild, and but small patience with the 
prejudices which society and the profession con- 
tinued to 1etam Popular and eloquent as a 
lectuer, he was an entertaiming and instructive 
writer, and an acute and powerful controveisialist, 
though often severe and bitter in his remarks, even 
beyond his intention and wish 

The following 1s a catalogue of his woiks 


The Anatomy of the Human Body, vol 1 containmg the 
Bones, Muscles, and Joints Edin 1793, 8vo Vol n con- 
taming the Heart and Artenes Edin 1797, 8vo Vol im 
containing the anatomy of the Bram, Desciiption of the 
course of the Nerves, and the Anatomy of the Fye and 
Kar, 1808 Complete edition, with plates by Charles Bell, 
third edition, 1811, 8vo 

Engravings, explaining the Anatomv of the Bones, Muscles, 
and Joints, drawn and engraved by the Author Edin 1794 
4to Second edition, 1804, 4to 1813, 4to 
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kngravings of the Arteries, illustrating the second volume 
of the Anatomy of the Human Body, royal 4to, 1801, 8d 
edition, &vo 1810 

Discourses on the Nature and Cure of Wounds 
1795, 2 vols 8vo 3d ed 1812 

Answer, for the Jumor Members of the Royal College ot 
Surgeons of kdmburgh, to the Memonal of Dr James Gre- 
gory, on the Edinburgh Infirmary Edm 1800, 8vo 

Memorial concerning the Piesent State of Military Surgery 
kdin 1800, 8vo 

Ihe Principles of Surgery Vol 1 of the Ordinary Duties 
of the Surgeon, containing the Principles of Surgery as they 
relate to Wounds, Ulcers, and Fistulas, Ancurisms, and 
Wounded Artenes, Fractures of the Limbs, and the Duties 
of the Military and Hospital Surgeon, with plates, accurately 
coloured from Natnre Edin 1801, 4to Vol n containmg 
the Operations of Surgery, viz, The Anatomy and Pathology 
of the Sk&ll and Brain, in the form of Discourses on the 
Structure and Diseases of the Skull, the Structure and Dis- 
eases of the Brain, on Apoplexs, DPalsy, Hydrocephalus, 
Phrenzy, the various Species of Fractures of the Skull, and 
the Opcration of Ticpan  Ldm 1806, 4to Vol im being 
Consultations and Operations on the more important Surgie dl 
Diseases, cont uning a scenes of Cases, calculated to iJlustrate 
chiefly the Doctrine of Lumours, and other irregulur parts of 
Surgery and to instruct the young Surgeon how to form hie 
Prognosi, and plan his Operations 37 plates Edin 1807,4to 

Letters on Professional Character and Manners, on the 
I ducation of a Surgeon, and the Duties and Qualifications of a 
Physician, addiessed to Janes Gregory, M D Edin 1810, 8vo 

Observations on Italy Posthumous work, edited by 
Bishop Sandford of Fdinburgh 
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BELL, Groret Josrru, author of ‘ Principles 
of the Law of Scotland,’ and other legal works, a 
brother of the preceding, was boin at Fountain- 
biidge, neal Edinburgh, on the 26th of March, 
1770 He was educated at Edinburgh, and passed 
advocate in 1791 = Me early tuned his attention 
to the study of mercantile law, a depaitment of 
Scottish jurisprudence at that time almost ume- 
gaided  Ilis investigations, however, were not 
limited to the law of Scotland, as he apphed his 
powerful mind to the thorough mvestigation of 
the pincples of the mercantile yuusp:udence of 
the empuie, the value of which in connection with 
the giowimg commeicial impoitance of Gnueat 
Britain he cleaily foresaw He was perhaps one 
of the greatest masteis of commercial jurispiu- 
dence generally that eve: lived, and in paiticular 
of that depaitment of it 1clating to the laws of 
bank: uptcs , and the vaiious suggestions for then 
improvement, contained in his published and un- 
published writings (which have in great part been 
adopted into the legislation of the countiy), claim 
the gratitude of posterity In 1822 he was chosen 
by the Faculty of Advocates to fill the chan of 
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Scots law in the university of Edinburgh As a 
Lecturer on Scots Law he was unsurpassed His 
style was terse and lucid in a remarkable degree 
In 1823 Mr Bell was appointed a member of the 
© 

commission for inquiring ito Scottish judicial pro- 
ceedings He was selected by his colleagues to 
diaw up their Repoit, and soon afte: he was 
called up to London in order to assist the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in flaming the bill 
Subsequently he was named membe of a commis- 
sion to examine into and simplify the mode of 
proceeding in the court of session The report of 
this commission was the groundwork of the Scot- 
tish Judicature Act, prepared by M: Bell, by 
which many important changes were effected in 
the forms of process, the Jury Cout, as a sepa- 
late judicature being abolished, and conjoined with 
the Court of Session 

In 1831 Mr Bell was appoimted one of the 
piincipal clerks of session, and in 1833 he was 
named chan man of the Royal Commission to exa- 
mine into the state of the law in general About 
the yea: 1831 he prepared a bill for the establish- 
ment of a Court of Bankruptcy in Scotland, and 
im his valuable notes accompanying the Bull for 
tlis Act he paved the way foi the introduction of 
the institution of Bankiuptcy couts with offiaal 
assignees in the United Empire, by which already 
some millions have been saved to the commercial 
wold He died 28d Septeimnbe:, 1843 The fol- 
lowing 18 a list of his works 

A Treatise on the J aws of Bankruptcy in Scotland =} din 
1804, 2 vols 8vo = Fnlarged edition, with the title Commen 
taries on the Laws of Scotland, and on the principles of Mer- 
cantile Jurisprudence, considered in relation to Bankruptcy, 
Compositions of Creditors, and Imprisonment for Debt Edin 
1810, 4to, fifth edition, 1826, 2 vols 4to 

Exumination of the Objections stated against the Bull for 
better regulating the lors of Proccss in the Courts of Scot- 
land Edinburgh, 1825, 8vo 

Principles of the Law of Scotland, for the use of Students 
in the University of Edinburgh  kdin, 1829, 8vo The 
same kd ,1880,8vo Fourth edition din , 1839, 810 

Illustiations, fiom Adjudged Cases, of the Prinuples of the 
Law of Scotland Edin, 1838, 8 vols 8vo 

Commentaries on the recent Statutes relative to Dihgence 
or Execution against the moveable Estate, Impnsonment, 


Cessio Bonorum, and Sequest:ation in Mercantile Bankruptcy 
Edin , 1840, 4to 


BELL, Str CHances, a distinguished su:geon, 
lecturer, and medical wiite:, youngest biother of 
the preceding, and of John Bell the celebrated su - 
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geon, was boin in Edinb gh in 1778 + He wasedu- 
cated at the High School of Ins native place, and, 
while yet a meie youth, he assisted his bi other John 
in his anatomical demonstrations, and lectured to 
some hundreds of pupils on anatomy In 1799 he 
was admitted a member of the College of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh In the year previous, he had pub- 
lished the fist part of his ‘System of Dissections ’ 
Iie was soon afterwards appointed one of the sur- 
geons of the Royal Infi:mary, where, throughout 
ul his connection with that hospital, he exhibited 
remarkable skill as an opeiato: In 1806 he left 
Edinburgh for London, the latter bemg a wider 
und more promising field for professional exertion 
In 1811, he associated himself with Mi James 
Wilson, in the Huntezan school of Great Wind- 
null Street, as n lecture: on anatomy and suigery, 
and afte: wards succeeded to it altogether Hee 
hc officiated fo. some yeais with great success 
In 1814 he was elected one of the surgeons of 
Middlesex hospital, wheie, fiom the fist week of 
his appointment, he delivered clinical lectures, 
which were spoken of with high approbation ir 
the Medical Gazette, and obtamed the sponta- 
neous recommendation of many of the most dis- 
tinguished physicians and surgeons of the metro- 
pohs This imstitution he raised to the highest 
repute, and on retuing from it in 1836, he justly 
boasted of leaving 1t with “full wards, and one 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds in thy 
Funds ” 

Having long been anxious to make himself 
acquainted with the subject of gun-shot wounds, 
he twice relinquished his engagements in Lon- 
don, in oder to obtain a knowledge of this de- 
putment of practice One of those occasions 
was in 1809, 1mmediately after the battle of 
Corunna, when the wounded, hwiied home in 
transpoits, weie landed on the southein coasts 
of England, and the other was after the battle 
of Wateiloo, when he repaued to Brussels Of 
the forme: oppoitumty he particulaily availed 
himself, and published a useful practical essay 
‘On Gun-shot Wounds,’ as an Appendix to his 
‘System of Operative Sm gery,’ which appeared in 
two volumes in 1814 On occasion of his profes- 
sional visit to Brussels, afte: the battle of Water- 
loo, he was put in chaisge of an hospital, and af 
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forded Ins assistance to no fewe: than 800 men 
‘The drawings,” says Mr Pettigrew, in his Med- 
ical Portrait Gallery, ‘“‘ with which he was thus 
enabled to enrich his portfolio, have been referied 
to as the finest specimens of water-colourmg in 
the English anatomical school” In 1812 he was 
admitted a member of the Royal College of Smu- 
geons of London It 1s related, that on this occa- 
tion the examimeis asked Mr Bell, with suitable 
gravity, what was his opinion of the probable fate of 
Napoleon Bonapaite, and immediately on receiv- 
ing his answer, declared themselves satisfied “ with 
the candidate’s proficiency!” 

The most important of his professional studies 
are those which relate to the ‘Nei vous System,’ 
vaiions papers on which fiom his pen were inseit- 
ed in the § Philosophical Transactions,’ the first of 
which apperred in 1821 It was 1ead before the 
Royal Society, and excited immediate attention 
The main views there laid down had been piinted 
ina pamphlet entitled ‘Idea of a New Anatomy 
of the Brain,’ issued for distribution amongst his 
friends, m 1811 This was fortunate for M1 Bell, 
as vuallous persons, recognising the value of his 
discovery, soon came forward to claim the ment 
of it The discovery was, indeed, a most impor- 
tant one, and 1s thus explained by the wiiter of 
his biogiaphy in the National Cyclopedia ‘“ Be- 
fore the time of Bell, all nerves were held to be 
alike in characte, and were considered simply to 
give more or less nervous susceptibility to any o1- 
gan, in propoition to the numbers in which they 
were there distributed Bell discovered, and show- 
ed, that the nerves were natually distinguished 
among themselves and cleaily classified , and that 
the nerves of sense (whethe: peculia: or general), 
and those of motion, were totally distinct im then 
character and origin Tle, in fact, laid bare, for 
the fiist time, the gieat fact of a distinction exist- 
ing in the nature and quality of the nervous en- 
ergy, which, before his Discourses, had been all 
huddled together under one interpretation As 
respects the body and spinal marrow, Bell discov- 
ered a division of the ne:ves perfectly analogous 
to that detected by him im relation to the brain 
The common nerves distributed ove: the animal 
trunk fulfil the two giand functions of giving sen- 
sation and motion On cutting a spinal nerve, 
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the older anatomists found both feeling and mo- 
tion to be lost by the part which 1s thence sup- 
phed with nervons energy, and they concluded 
that the nerve carried both qualities conjointly 
But Bell looked deeper mto the matter, and he 
was 1ewarded by the discovery that the two 100ta, 
by which the spinal nerves are connected with the 
veitebral medulla, derive and bear from them dif- 
ferent qualities—the anterion root conveying the 
motor power, and the posterior that of sensation, 
or the sensor power Following up his inquiries, 
he discovered, likewise, the special nerve of respi- 
ation, and others with particula: qualities, as to 
which before his time not even a conjecture had 
heen made Before quitting this subject, m which 
Bell may be named as a discovere; equal even 
with Harvey, we ought to point to one of his piac- 
tical inferences from his own views, which esta- 
blishes the existence of a sixth sense—that by 
which we atta our knowledge of distance, 
size, weight, form, texture, and resistance of ob- 
jects) Two of his essays, ‘On the Nervous Cir- 
cle,’ and ‘On the Eye,’ have reference to this the- 
oy The basis of it 1s, that the nerves of sensa- 
tion play the part of reporteis on the motoi nerves, 
ind indicate to the central seats of peiception the 
condition of things within the influence of these 
nerves, thus forming the sixth or muscular sense ” 

In 1824, he was appoimted senio professor of 
anatomy and sugery in the Royal College of 
Sui geons, London, and he subsequently became a 
member of the connul At the request of Lord 
Brougham, he had wiitten some papers on the 
animal economy, for ‘ Phe Libary for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge,’ which were published 
in 1828-29, and became deservedly popular, par- 
ticulaily his two dissertations on ‘Animal Me- 





chanics,’ which had formed a portion of his lec- 
tures at the London College of Surgeons He 
afterwards edited, conjointly with Ins lordship, 
the illustrated edition of ‘Paley’s Evidences ot 
Natural Religion,’ published in 1836 

On the accession of Wilham the Fourth, in 
1831, he was one of the five emment men m 
science on whom the Guelphic Orde of knighthood 
was conferred, the others being Sir John Herschel, 
Sir David Brewster, Sir John Leshe, and Si 
James Ivory On the establishment of the Lon- 
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don university, now University College, in 1826, 
the governois of the new institution offered to 
place Sir Charles at the head of theu new medical 
school He accordingly deliveied the geneal 
opening lecture in this section of the college, and 
followed it by a 1egular course of characteristic 
lectures on Physiology In a short time, how- 
ever, he gave in lus 1esignation, and confined him- 
self to lis practice, whi, though very extensive, 
was chiefly in nei vous affections By his valuable 
wiitings, the smgical knowledge of his time was 
much advanced, and his discoveries on the nervous 
system gave him a Euopean fame 

Sir Charles was one of the eight emiment men 
who were selected to write the celebnated Biidge- 
water Treatises, On the Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness of God, as manifested in the Works of 
Creation, his contibution being on ‘The Hand, 
its mechanism and vital endowments, as evincing 
design,’ which was published m 1884 For this 
work he 1eceived the premiuon of one thousand 
pounds 

In 1836 he was elected professor of smgery in 
the university of Edinburgh, m the 100m of Dr 
Turner, when he 1emoved to Edinburgh, having 
been absent fiom that city thuty yeas His 
opening lecture as stgical professor was nume- 
ously attended by professional and non-profes- 
sional men of eminence, and he held that chan 
with gieat distinction till his lamented death 
The only great work which, in his later years, 
he was enabled to tush, was a new edition of 
his ‘Anatomy of I:\pression,’ Jaigely mereased 
and improved by his observations on an Italian 
Journey undeitaken by him in one of the intervals 
betwixt his sessions at college Si Charles died 
suddenly of an attack of spasms 01 angina pectoris, 
to which he was subject, on the moining of April 
28, 1842, at Hallow Park, near Worcester, the 
seat of Mrs Holland, with whom he and Lady 
Bell were making a short stay on then way to 
London His boly was intened on the 2d of 
May 1 IIallow churchyard He was a Fellow of 
the Roy al Societies of London and Edinburgh, and 
a member of some othe: leained bodies He 
mauiried, in 1811, the second daughter of Chailes 
Shaw, Esq of Ayr His wife survived him — 
Subjoined 1s a portiait of Su Charles 
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The following 1» a list of Sir Charles Bell’s 
woiks 


A System of Dissections, explaining the Anatomy of the 
Human Body, the manne of displaying the parts, and their 
varicties in discuse Plates Lond 1798, 2 vols fol 2d 
edit in fol illustrated with engravings 38d edit 1809 2 
vols 12mo 

i ngravings of the Arteries, illustrating the two vols of the 
Anatomy of the Human Body, by John Bell, and serving as 
xn introduction to the Surgery of the Artenes Lond 1801, 
4to 3d edit 1813, 8vo 

The Anatomy of the Brain explained, in a series of kn- 
gravings Jond 1802 4to 12 plates 

A Series of Engravings, explaining the course of the 
Nerves Lond 1804, 4to 

Essays on the Anatomy of Expression in Pamting Plates 
Lond 1806,4to A new and enlarged edition was published 
after his death, under the title of ‘Ihe Anatomy and Philo- 
sophy of xpression 1s connected with the Fine Arts Lond, 
1844, 8vo 

A System of Operative Surgery, founded on the basis of 
Anatomy, vol 1 Lond 1807, royal 8vo Vol u 1809 
royal 8vo 2d edit 1814, 2 vols 8vo 

Idea of a new Anatomy of the Brain, printed for private 
circulation 1811 

Account of the Muscles of the Ureter, with their effects in 
the uritable states of the Bladder Med Chir Trans wm 
171-1812 

letters concerning the Diseases of the Urethra. Lond. 
1810, 8vo 

Engravings of Morbid Parts. Lond 1813, fol 

Dissertation on Gun-shot Wounds Lond 1814, 2 vols. 8vo 

Anatomy and Physiology of the Human Body 8 vols 1816 

Surgical Observations, a Quarterly Report of Cases in Sur- 
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gery treated in the Middlesex Hospital Lond 1816, 8vo, 
4th Quarterly Report 1817, 8vo Vol u part: 1818, 8vo. 

Essay on the Forces which Circulate the Blood, 1819 

Treatise on the Diseases of the Urethra, &c , 1820 

Various papers on the Nervous System, which onginally 
appeared in the Philosophical Transactions, commencing in 
1821, published scparately 

Illustrations of the Great Operations of Surgery, Trepan, 
Herma, Amputation, Aneunsm, and Lithotomy London, 
1821, 4to 

Observations on the Injures of the Spine and of the Thngh 
Bone, 1824, 4to 

Exposition of the Natural System of the Nerves of the 
Human Body, 1824 

Paley’s Evidences of Natural Rehgion, edited conjointly 
with Lord Brougham London, 1886 

Institutes of Surgery Kdinburgh, 2 vols , 1838, 12mo 

Animal Mechanics, contributed to the Library for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 

Nervous System of the Human Body, 1830, 4to, new and 
romplete edition Edinburgh, 1836, 8vo 

Bridgewater Treatise on ‘The Hand, its Mechanism and 
Vital Endowments, as evincing design’ London, 1834 

Practical Essays Edinburgh, 1841, &vo 

BELL, Henry, the fist successful applie: of 
steam to the purposes of navigation in Ewope, 
was the fifth son of Patrick Bell, a mechanic, and 
was born at Torphichen, in the county of Linlith- 
gow, April 7, 1767 He received what little edu- 
cation he ever possessed at the parish school, and 
in 1780 was sent to learn the ait of a stone mason 
Dishking this employment, in 1783 he was bound 
apprentice to his uncle, a mulwrght in the neigh- 
bourhood He afterwards went to Borrowstoun- 
ness, to be instructed in ship-modelling, and in 
1787 he engaged with Mr James Inglis, engineet 
at Bell’s Hill, with the view of completing his 
Knowledge of mechanics Having subsequently 1e- 
paued to London, he was for some time employ ed by 
the celebrated Mr Rennie About the year 1790 
he retuined to Glasgow, and foi several yeais 
worked there as a house-caipente: In 1808 he 
removed to Helensburgh, nearly opposite Green- 
ock, where, while his wife kept the piincipal inn, 
he employed himself chiefly im pursuing a seiies of 
mechanical projects and expeiiments, which gen- 
erally ended in failure and disappointment, but he 
at last hit upon the impoitant discovery of the 
successful application of steam to the purposes of 
navigation Dr Cleland, in his work on Glas- 
gow, states, that it may be said, without the hazaid 
of impropriety, that he “‘ invented” the steam-pro- 
velling system, ‘‘ for he knew nothing of the piin- 


ciples which had been so successfully followed out 


by M: Fulton,” a Scottish engmeer in America, 
who, on Oct 8, 1807, launched his first steamboat 
on the Hudson In 1811, Bell caused a vessel, 40 
feet in length, to be built on a plan entnely his own, 
which was named ‘the Comet,’ that yea being 
remarkable fo: the appearance of a large comet 
He constiucted the steam engine himself, and in 
January 1812, the first trial in Europe of a steam- 
vessel took place on the 11ver Clyde Dr Cleland 
adds, ‘‘ After various experiments, the Comet was 
at length propelled on the Clyde by an engine of 
thiee-horse power, which was subsequently in- 
creased to six Mi: Bell continued t> encounter 
and overcone the various and indescribable diffl- 
culties incident to invention, till his ultimate snc- 
cess encomaged others to embark in similar under- 
takings” Bell himself did not 1ealize any advan- 
tages from his discovery In his old age he wonld 
have been in a very destitute condition, had it not 
been foi the liberality of the citizens of Glasgow, 
and other places, who benevolently came to his 
ad A public subscription having been entered 
into on his behalf, a considerable sum was raised 
Besides this, he received fiom the tiustees of the 
river Clyde an annuity of one hundred pounds, 
which he enjoy ed for several ) ears, and the half of 
which at his death was continued to his widow 
He died at Helensbuigh, Novembe: 14, 1830 
BELL, Tnomas, the Rev , author of seveal 
religious woiks, and father of James Bell, the 
geographical wiiter, was boin at Moffat, Decem- 
be: 24, 1733 Afte: having studied at the uni- 
veisity of Edinbugh, he was in 1767 licensed as 
1 preache: by the presbytery of Relief, and the 
same year became the miuuster of the Rehef con- 
giegation at Jedburgh In 1777 he obtained the 
pastoral chaige of a congregation in the Relief 
communion in Glasgow, m which city he died, 
Octobe: 15, 1802 He published in 1780 a wok 
entitled ‘The Standard of the Spuit lifted up 
against the Enemy coming im lke a Flood,’ being 
the substance of several sermons preached at 
Glasgow In 1785 appeared ‘A Proof of the tine 
and eternal Godhead of the Loid Jesus Christ,’ a 
translation fiom the Dutch He likewise trans- 
lated a woik from the Latin, ‘On the Controver- 
sies agitated in Great Biitain under the unhappy 
names of Antinomians and Neonomians,’ with 
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notes, which, with ‘Sermons on various :mpor- 
tant Subjects,’ and ‘A View of the Covenants of 
Works and Grace,’ were published at Glasgow 
after hisdeath Te left several worksin manuscript 

BELL, Jamr;3, an eminent geographical writer, 
xon of the preceding, was born at Jedburgh in 
1769 In 1777, he removed with his father to 
Glasgow, where he received a liberal education, 
und afterwards served his apprenticeship to the 
weaving business In 1790 he commenced trade 
on his own account, as a manufacture: of cotton 
goods upon a laige and respectable scale, and with 
every prospect of success In consequence, how- 
ever, of the mercantile depression that occurred in 
1793, Mr Bell was obliged to give up business, 
and he subsequently acted for a number of years 
as a common warper in the warehouses of different 
manufacturers About the year 1806 he quitted 
the warping, and became a teacher of the classics 
to young men attending the university, which he 
continued for some years, he himself, with untn- 
ing zeal, pursuing at the same time a course of 
study in vaiious branches, paiticularly in history, 
systematic theology, and especially m geogiaphy 
About the yeai 1815 he was engaged to edit a new 
edition of the Glasgow System of Geogiaphy, an 
orginal work in two volumes, which had met 
with deserved encouragement, and which was now, 
by his valuable additions and improvements, ex- 
tended to five volumes This afterwards formed 
the basis of his principal work, ‘ A System of Po- 
pular and Scientific Geography,’ which was pub- 
lished at Glasgow in six vols Puievious to the 
latter publication he had bronght out ‘ Critical 
Reseaiches in Geography,’ and also an elegant 
edition of Rollin’s ‘Ancient History,’ copiously 
illustrated with notes Besides these works, he 
had commenced preparing a gencral gazetteer, 
upon a new and improved plan His Gazetteer of 
England and Wales was in course of publication 
at the time of his death He had tesided for some 
years for the benefit of his health at Lukeston, 
neai Campsie, where he died, May 8, 1838 


BEIT ENDEN, Baron, a dormant title in the Scotch peer- 
age since the death in 1805 of William, fourth duke of Rox- 
burgh, seventh Lord Bellenden 

On the 26th March, 1499, Patrick Bellenden, the ancestor 
of the Auchinoul family, obtamed a charter from John, earl 
of Morton, of the lands of Auchnolnystull in the county of 


Edinburgh, to nm and his spouse, Mariota Douglas, and 
their heirs [ Douglas’ Peerage, vol 1 p 209) He had a son, 
Thomas, and a daughter, Catherine Ihe latter married 
Oliver Sinclair, the favourite of King James the Fifth, and 
genera] of the Scottish army at the unfortunate rout of Sol- 
way in 1542 

Thomas Bellenden of Auchmoul, the son, succeeded his 
father, and in 1535 he was appointed by James the Fifth a 
Judge of the Court of Session, which had been instituted only 
two years previously, his appointment taking place at the 
same time with that of Mr Arthur Boyce, brother of Hem, 
Boyce, the lustonan On the 10th September, 1538, he was 
appointed director of Chancery, and on 26th December 1 )39 
the king conferred on hin the ofhce of Justice Clerk, which 
was held after him by both his son and his grandson In 
January 1541 he and Henry Balnaves of Hallhill were sent as 
commissioners to mect Sir Wilham Eure, the Enghsh com- 
missioner, for the settlement of some of the interminable dis- 
putes of the borders Wniting to the keeper of the privy seal 
in kngland, 26th January of that year, Eure narrates some 
conversations which he had had with Bellenden, concerning 
the court and character of James the Fifth, and describes 
him as “a man of aged experience and eminent ability” 
[Pinkerton’s Scotland, vol 1 p 240] He died in 1546, 
leaving two sons, Sir John Bellenden and Patrick Bellenden 
designed of Stcnhouse in Orkney, shenff of Orknev 

Sir John Bellenden of Atchinoul, the elde: of the two 
brothers, was appointed Justice Clerk 25th June 1547, and 
avcording to Hag and Brunton he appews as an ordinary 
lord of session for the first time 4th Julv thereafter [Sena- 
tors of the College of Justice, p 91] Douglas, however, 
states that he was not admitted a lord of session till 18th 
November 1554 [Peerage, vol 1 p 211] He had a charter 
to himself and Barbara Kennedy his wife, of certain lands m 
the regality and barony of Broughton, from Kobert, commen 
dator of Holyroodhouse, 1st May 1559 He was employed 
by the qucen regent, Mary of Guise, as a mcdiator between 
her und the lords of the Congregation, but he soon joined the 
Reformers On the young queen Mary's arnval in Scotland 
in 1561, he was, 6th September of that year, sworn a privy 
counullor He obtained the ofhice of usher of exchequer 81st 
May 1565 Being imphcated in the assassination of Rizzo, 
he fled from Idinburgh, 18th March 1566, on the approach 
of Mary and Darnley at the head of an army, but was shortly 
afterwards restored to favour He carried Mary’s commands 
to Mr John Craig to proclaim the banns of marnage between 
her majesty and Bothwell, and “had lang reasoning” with 
the kirk, ‘to mduce them to obey the royal orders” [Keath's 
Hist, p 587] Notwithstanding this, he jomed the associa- 
tion against the queen and Bothwell, and in consequence, on 
the imprisonment of Mary, he was continued in his office 
He was also one of the members of the pnvy council of the 
regent Murray, with whom he was a favourite He 1s said 
to have obtained the lands of Woodhouselce from Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh, on condition of his procurmg for that mdivi- 
dual a remission for some crime which he had committed, a 
transaction which indirectly led to the assassination of Mur- 
ray [See Stuart, Jamus, earl of Murray] In the be- 
ginning of 1573, Sir John Bellenden was employed in framing 
and completing the well-known pacification of Perth Ac- 
cording to Home of Godscroft, he was, the same year, occu- 
pied in the difficult task of convincing the General Assen.bly, 
on behalf of the regent Morton, that the supreme magistrate 
should be the head of the church as well as of the state 
The dispute, after being continued for twelve days, was ad- 
journed “till a more convemient season” He died before 
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April 1577, and ‘Lhomas Bellenden of Newtyle was appointed 
a lord of session in his place Sir John Bellenden was twice 
marnied, first to Barbara, daughter of Sir Hugh Kennedy of 
Girvenmains, by whom he had two sons, Sir Lewis and 
Adam, and, secondly, to Janet Seton, said to be of the family 
of Touch, and by her he had three daughters, Ehzabeth, the 
eldest, marned, first, James Lawson of Humbie, secondly, 
Sir John Cockburn of Ormistoun, Lord Justice Clerk Mar 
garet, the second daughter, inarried William Stewart, wnter 
m Edinburgh, and was the mother of Sir Lewis Stewart of 
Kirkhill, the famous advocate, Manon, the youngest daugh- 
ter, became the wife of John Rumsay of Dalhoume, but had 
no issue 

The eldest son, Sir Lewis Bellenden of Auchinoul, was ap- 
pointed Justice Clerk m 1578, the year followmg his father’s 
death He was one of the conspirators in the treasonable 
affair known as the Raid of Ruthven, and Godscroft repre- 
sents him as extremely violent on the occasion [p 366 ] 
lie managed, however, to keep free of the ruin im which the 
other conspirators were involved, and on the 17th July 1584, 
he was appointed an ordinary lord of session, in place of Sir 
Richard Maitland cf Lethmgton In 1585 he was resident 
in London from James the Sixth, when he was much in the 
interest of Queen Khizabeth [Robertson s History, vol up 
801] He had a principal share in the downfall of Arran, 
and the return of the banished lords, although he had been 
despatched by the former, then ignorant of his intentions, to 
accuse the latter at the court of Lizabeth He was at Stir- 
ling the same year (1585) when, as had been agreed upon, 
the bunshed lords surprised the king and Arran there ‘The 
latter intended to have slam the Justice Clerk, the Master of 
Grav, and the Secretary, ‘ but they drew to their armes, and 
stude on their awn defence” In 1589 he accompanied 
James on ns matnmonmial excursion to Norway, and in the 
following spring he was sent as ambassador to the court of 
Llizabeth, probably to notify the nuptials Among other 
charters of lands which he obtained was one of the barony of 
Broughton and other lands erected into a free barony, 15th 
August 1591 He died the same month and year By hus 
wife, Margaret, second daughter of Wilham, sixth lord 
Livingstone, he had Sir James, his heir, and Mariota, mar- 
ried to Patrick Mur ty of Fallahill, ancestor of Philiphaugh 
His widow afterwards married Patnck Stewart, sccond earl 
of Orkney 

Adun Belienden, the brother of Sir Lewis, was bishop of 
Aberdeen He was, first, mimster of Falkirk, im 1608 In 
1615 he was promoted to the see of Dunblane, and in 1635 
ws transferred to that of Aberdeen In 1688 he was de- 
px.ved of his bishopric, on the overthrow of episcopacy by the 
Glasgow Assembly, xfter which he retired to England, where 
he soon after died (Kezth’s Scottish Bishops, p 132 ] 

Scott of Scotstarvet states that Sir John Bellenden by a 
tlurd marriage had anothe: son, named Lhomas, to whom he 
left the barony of Carlowrie and Kilconquhar in Fife, with 
certain other Jands about Breclin, and that he was 
drowned in the loch of Kilconquhar | Stagyering State, 
p 131] A Thomas Bellenden was admittea sr ordinary 
lord of session 14th August 1591, but does nut seem to 
have retained huis seat long, as his place was declared vacant 
on the 17th November following  Scotstarvet’s statement 
1s evidently a mistake, as the oldest tombstone in the church- 
yaid of Kilconquhar, bearing an inscription, 1s upon the grave 
of Wilham (not Thomas) Bellcnden, laird of Kilconquhar, 
who was drowned while skating on the loch, 28th February 
1593, aged twenty-eight years [New Statistical Account, 
vol u p 317 | According to Scotsta: vet, lus son dying young, 
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the estate went to Adam, bishop of Aberdeen, who sold 1t to 
Sir John Carstairs He says also that Sir John Bellenden, 
his father, was archdeacon of Murray and canon of Ross, bu 
this was a different person from Sir John Bellenden of Auch- 
inoul = Of this John Bellenden a notice 1s given below 

Sir Lewis’ son, Sir James Bellenden of Broughton, marned 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Wilham Ker of Cessford, and sister 
of Robert first earl of Roxburgh, by whom he had a son, Sir 
William, and a daughter, Margaret, marned to the Hon 
Henry Erskine, third son of Jolin, seventh earl of Mar and 
mother of David Lord Cardross, ancestor of the earl of 
Buchan, heir of lme of the Bellenden famly Sir James 
Bellenden died 8d November 1606 

His son, Sir William Bellenden of Broughton, wae treasurer 
depute in the reign of Charles the Second During the avil 
wars he adhered to the royal cause, and was created a peer by 
patent dated at Whitehall 19th June 1661, by the title of 
Loid Bellenden of Broughton, and sworn a privy councillor 
He adopted John Ker, fourth son of Walham, second earl of 
Roxburgh, and settled his estate upon him On the death of 
his lordship, unmarned, 1n 1670, Ker assnmed the name and 
arms of Bellenden, and mhenting the estate and honours, be- 
came second lord Bellenden Wilham, tho seventh lord, suc- 
ceeded, as heir of entail, to the dukedom of Roxburgh on 
the death, without issue, of the third duke, and on his own 
death, nm 1805, the title of Lord Bellenden became dormant, 
and is claimed by Mr Thomas Balenden Drummond [Sve 
Roxpuron, duke of | 

‘The hart’s head carned by the Bellendens of Broughton, 
the armorial bearing of the abbacy of Holyroodhouse, and the 
baromes belonging thereto, as the Canongate and Broughton, 
was assumed by them on account of the last barony 


BELLENDEN, or BALLANDEN, sometimes 
written BALLENIYNE, JoHn, archdeacon of 
Moiay and canon of Ross, often confounded with 
Sir John Bellenden of Auchinoul, a distinguished 
lawyer, referred to 1n the above article, 18 supposed 
to have been a native of the county of Hadding- 
ton o1 Berwick, and appeais to have been born 
towards the close of the 15th century The exact 
year of his birth 1s unceitain, and very little 1s 
known of his personal history We received the 
fust part of his education at the untveisity of St 
Andrews, where a student of his name, desciibed 
as belonging to the Lothian nation, was matri- 
culated in 1508 He completed his studies at 
Paris, and took the degree of DD at the Sor- 
bonne He retuned to Scotland dung the 
minority of James V, with whom he became a 
gieat favouiite, and at whose command he was 
employed in 1580 and in 1531 1n translating from 
the Latin into the Scottish vernacular, ‘The His- 
tory and Chroniklis of Scotland,’ being the first 
seventeen books of Hector Boece, which had been 
published in Paris in 1526 Some writers assert 
that he had the superintendence of the education 
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mistake, his office in the 1oyal household beng 
clerk of the acconnts The manusciipt copy of 
his translation was delivered to the hing m the 
summer of 1533 = Into this work he intioduced 
two poems of some length, entitled ‘The Pioheme 
of the Cosmogiaphe,’ which is the most poetical 
of his works, and ‘The Proheme of the History ’ 
Iie closed the whole by a prose ‘ Epistil direchit 
be the Tianslutome to the Kingis Grace’ <Ac- 
coiding to Mackenzie, this woik was printed in 
1536 The book beais to be “imprentit in Edin- 
burgh be me, Thomas Dauidson, prente: to the 
Kyngis nobyle Giace” An elegant edition of 
this translation, edited by M1 Maitland, was pub- 
lished in 1821 by Mi William Tait of Edinburgh 

Bellenden seems to have been dismissed from 
the king’s service, as we lean from the Proheme 
of the Cosmographe 


“ And fyrst occurnt to my remembring 
How that I wes in seruice with the kvng, 
Put to lus grace in zeria tenderest, 
Clerk of Ins comptis, thoucht I wes ding, 
With hart and hand, and euery other thing 
That mycht hym pleis im ony manner best, 
Quhill hie anuy me from his seruwe lest, 
Be thaym that had the cow t wn gouerning 
As bird but plumes heryit of the nest ” 


He 1s supposed aftciwaids to have entered into 
the service of Aichibald, earl of Angus, because a 
person of the same name was the eanl’s secretary 
in 1628, but this individual is stated by Hume to 
have been Sun John Bellenden, with whom his 
name has so frequently been mistaken [History 
of the Houses of Douglas and Angus, p 258 ] 
Hic was soon afterwaids an attendant at cout, and 
ut the request of the king he translated the fist 
five books of Livy's Roman History, and fiom 
the manusciipt copy preserved in the Advocates’ 
Libiary, his version was printed in 1822 by Mi 
Maitland In the treasurer’s book theie are va- 
rious entiies of the sums paid to Bellenden, ‘ be 
the Kingis precept,” for these tianslations He 
secms to have received in all £114, that is, £78 
fo. the translation of Boece, and £36 for that of 
Livy Nor was this the whole of his remunera- 
tron Ile received from the king the archdeacomy 
of Moray, duiing the vacancy of the see, and two 
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of his young sovereign, but this is evidently a| clergymen, of the names of John Duncan and 


Alexander Harvey, having solicited the Pope in 
favour of James Douglas, weie convicted of trea- 
son, and then property escheated to the Crown 
The annual emoluments aiising from the pensions 
and benefices of Duncan, who was parson of Glas- 
gow, and fiom all the property belonging to Alex- 
ander: Haivey for the two years 15386 and 1537, 
were bestowed upon Bellenden, he paying a com- 
position, for the first giant, of 8350 merks, and for 
the second of 800 It 15 supposed that about the 
same peiiod he was appointed a canon of Ross 
In the succeeding reign, being stiongly attached 
to the Roman catholic 1eligion, he opposed the 
progiess of the Reformation  Afte:wards quit- 
ting Scotland, upon what account we ae not in- 
formed, he visited Rome, where he died in 1550 
John Bellenden has been eulogised as one of the 
Su David Lindsay, 
in a poem supposed to have been written in the 
vou 1530, thus mentions him 


gieatest scholars of lis time 


* Bot now of late 1s starte up hastehe 
Ave cunnyng clark quhilk wrytith crafte he, 
Ane plant of poctis callit Ballendyne, 
Quhose orn it warkis my wit can nocht defyne 
Get he anto the court auctontie, 
He wall precell Quintyn and hennedie’ 


Many of his o1ginal compositions have been 
lost ‘* He was unquestionably,” says D: Camp- 
bell, ‘‘a man of gieat parts, and one of the finest 
poets his countiy had to boast So many of his 
wotks remain as fully prove this, in as much as 
they aie distinguished by that noble enthusiasm 
In the ‘Pro 
heme of the Cosmogiaphe’ the piincipal madents 
are borrowed fiom the ancient allegory of the 
Choice of Heicules His poem entitled ‘ Veitue 
and Vyce’ was also addiessed to James V Some 
specimens of Bellenden’s style will be found in 
Carmichael’s ‘Collection of Scottish Poems ’— 
Irving’s Scottish Writers 


which 18 the very soul of poetiy "’ 


The following 1s a list of his works 


The History and Chronicles of Scotland, compilit and newly 
correctit and amendit be the Reverend and Noble Clerk Mr 
Hector Boews, Chanon of Aberdene, translated, & Edin 
1536, fol Again in 1541, folio, with the following tatle, The 
History and Cromkhs of Scotland, with the Cosmography and 
Description tharof Compiht be the Noble Clerk, Master 
Hector Boece, Channon of Aberdeene Translatit lattly in 





BELLENDEN, 


our vulgar and common langage, be Mauster Johne Bellenden, 
Archedene of Murray, and Channon of Ross , at the command 
of the ncht hie, ncht excellent, and noble Prince, James the 
Sth of that name, king of Scottis Another, without date 
All the above were printed by Thomas Davidson The edh- 
tion of 1821, edited by Mr Maitland, was in 2 vols 4to 

lhe first five books of the Roman History translated from 
the Latin of Titus Livius by John Bellenden Edinburgh, 
1822, 4to, now first printed 

He 18 hkewise author of several poemsin MS _ = Two copies 
of Ins unpublished prolusion on the conception of Christ are 
to be found in Bannatyne’s MS, fiom which Allan Ramsay 
published his Evergreen 

BELLENDEN, Wrti1am, an author eminent 
for his learning, was, in 1602, professo. of huma- 
nity in the univeisity of Pais, and, according to 
Dempster, advocate in the pailiament theie Tle 
appeais to have been the son of John Bellenden 
of Lasswade, nea Edinburgh, and 15 supposed to 
have been boin between 1550 and 1560 Demp- 
ster also states that both Queen Mary and James 
the Sixth employed him in some diplomatic se1- 
vices, and that the lattc: nomimated him maste: 
of requests, or examine: of petitions As he 
spent the weate: part of his life in Fiance, this 
appomtinent must have been a sinecuwe As he 
practised at the bai, says Di Jiving, his early 
education must have been Fiench, and as he was 
a regent or piofesso: in one of the colleges, he 
may be supposed to have adhered to the Popish 
religion Afte: the massacie of St Bartholomew, 
which had proved fatal to Ramus and other men 
of leaning, theie probably had been no Protestant 
professor im any college im Pais His nephew, 
William Bellenden, was a popish priest Anxious 
toieturn to Scotland, he addressed a Fiench letter 
to the King, with the object of obtaming some 
regula establishment at court, but his application 
seems to have been unsuccessful His death 1s 
supposed to have taken place before 1630 

Bellenden’s first wotk, published in 1608, was 
entitled ‘ Ciceronis Piinceps,’ being a selection of 
passages from the woiks of Ciceio on the duties 
of a piince 
essay, entitled ‘Tiactatus de Piocessu et Scipto- 
ribus Re: Politica’ His next treatise, entitled 
‘ Cicerouis Consul, Senato:, Senatusque Romanus,’ 
consisting, like the foi mei, of passages fiom Cice1o, 
regarding the duties of consul, senator, and senate, 
among the Romans, appeaied in 1612, and was 
dedicated to Henry Piince of Scotland and Wales 


To this was prefixed an o1iginal 
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The most onginal of his works, styled ‘ De Statu 
prisc: Orbis in Religione, Re Politica, et Literis," 
was printed in Paris in 1615, dedicated to Charles 
Prince of Wales, his brother Henry being now 
dead ‘The woik desciibes the fiist origin of 
states, their progiess in politics, philosophy, and 
teligion, and in what respects they differ from 
each other These three treatises were, in 1616, 
collected into a volume, bearing the title of ‘De 
Statu, Libit Ties’ The last book published by 
himself consisted only of two short Latin poems 
He had commenced another work of a very elabo- 
rate nature, mtended to be finished in three pai ts, 
one of which only was completed, unde: the name 
of ‘De Tiibus Luminibus Romanoium,’ whom he 
conceives to be Cice1o, Seneca, and the elder 
Phiny, it was published in 1633 01 1634, some 
yeas after the authoi’s death It extends to 
824 pages, closely printed, and gives a compie- 
hensive account of the history of Rome, from thie 
foundation of the city to the time of Augustus, im 
the piecise words of Ciceio, as extiacted from 
lus wiitings Fiom this work, Dr Conyers Mid- 
dleton, keeper of the library of Cambridge uni- 
versity, bo1mowed, without acknowledgment, the 
matter and airangement of his ‘ Life of Cicero,’ 
a baefaced plagiarism which was dese: vedly ex- 
posed by Waiton and Dr Samuel Pair, the latte: 
of whom, in 1787, biought out an edition of Bel- 
lenden's ‘ De Statu, Libit Ties,’ with a Latin pie- 
face of some length —Jruing’s Scottish Writers 

The tollowing 1s a catalogue of William Bellen 
den’s writings 

Ciceroms Princeps Pus, 1608 This 18 a collection of 
aclect scntences and pass ys from Cicero, comprised into 
onc body, consisting of Rulcs of Monuchical Government, 
uid the Duties of the Prince Lo the first edition 1s pre- 
hxed, Iractatus de Processu ¢t Scrptonibus Re Politacee 

Ciceronis Consul, Senator, Senatusque Romanus Panis, 
1612, 8v0 =A Tic itise on the dignity aud authonty of the 
Consuls, and on the constitution of the Roman Senate 

De Statu Prise: Orbis in Religione, Re Politica ct Liters , 
Ciceroms Princeps sive de statu Prmcpis et Imperu, Cicer- 
onis Consul, Senator, Scenitusquce Romanus Pans, 1615, 
&\o0 — Ls work was immedi ttely republished with his Tracts, 
De Statu Prinapis, De Statu Republica, et de Stutu Orbis 
Republished by Dr Parr in 1787 

Two short poems, entitled Carol Primi et Henrice Mane, 
Regis et Regine Magna Butannia, &c, Ik pithalamum, et 
In Ipsas xugustissim% Nuptias, celeberrimamque Legationem 
earum causa obitam, &c, panegyricum Carmen, et Elogia. 


Pans, 1625, 4to Also r published by Dr Parr 
De Inbus | wmnibus Romanorum, libri xvi sev Hiatona 
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Romana, ex ipsissimus Ciceronis, et aliorum veterum verbis, 
exprenss. Pans, 1684, fol A posthumous work 





BELSCHEs, surnuine of, see SUPPLEMENT 


BERNARD, abbot of Arbroath in 1303, the 
first chancellor of Robeit the Bruce after his ele- 
vation to the throne 1n 1806, 1s xupposed to have 
composed the remonstiance, so 1emarkable in the 
history of Scotland, which, in 1320, was sent by the 
Scottish nobility to the Pope He held the great 
seal till lis death in 1327 Cuiawfoid supposes 
the abbot’s surname to have been Linton 


BiRRIKDAI H, Lord, the second titl of the noble family of 
Sinclair, earls of Caithness, from the district of Bernedale or 
Berrindale in Caithness slure Sco CattuHngss, earl of 

BERRY, WituiraM, an ingenious attist, was 
boin aboub the year 1730 He was bied to the 
business of a seal engrave, having seived his ap- 
pienticeship with a Mi Bolton of Edinburgh On 
commencing business on his own account, he soon 
became distinguished for the supenoity of Ins 
workmanship, pai ticularly for the elegance of his 
designs, and the clearness and sharpness of his 
mode of cutting coats of aims and othe: devices 
For many years he did not attempt any thing 
highe in his art than the common ioutine of the 
tiade atthe time His fiist essay in the style of the 
antique intaglios was a head of Sn Isaac Newton, 
which he executed with astonishing piecision and 
delicacy Nevertheless, the greate: pait of his 
life was occupied in cutting armonial beatings, as 
he found a gieate: demand in this branch of the 
ait than fui fine heads, and theie wee very few 
that could affoid to pay the price Dung the 
course of his Jife, he did not execute more than a 

dozen heads im all, any one of which was sufficient 
to insure him lasting fame Among these weie 
Thomson the poet, Mary queen of Scots, Oliver 
Ciomwell, Julius Cesai, a young Hercules, and 
Hamilton of Bangou Of these, only two were 
copies fiom the antique, ind they were cxecuted 
in the finest style of the ait Wherever these 
heads weie known, they weie admued as superior 
to anything produced in modern tunes Piccler, 
a famous aitist in the same line at Rome, who had 
had more practice, was the only peison that could 
be compared to him, but each, in the true spirit of 
genius, gave the palm of supeoiity to the other 


Berry possessed not merely the ait of imitating 
busts o1 figures set before him, but he could exe- 
cute with fidelity a figure in relievo, copied from a 
diawing 01 painting upon a flat surface, as was 
proved with the head he executed of Hamilton of 
Bangow, who had been dead for some years, and 
which he finshed from an imperfect sketch, being 
all the likeness that remamed of him Besides 
these heads he executed some full-length figures 
both of men and other animals, in a style of supe- 
1101 elegance But the interests of his family 
made him pursue iathe: the more lucrative em- 
ployment of cutting heraldic seals, which may 
be said to have been his constant employment 
for forty yeas In this department he was, 
without dispute, the first artist of his time ‘Lhe 
following anecdote 1s told of his excellcnce in 
this branch of art Henry, duke of Buccleuch, on 
succeeding to his estate, was desnous of having a 
seal cut with his aims, &c, properly blazoned 
upon it But as thcie were no Jess than thnty- 
two compaitments in the shield, which was of ne- 
cessity confined to a ve1y small space, so as tu 
leave 100m for the suppoite:s, and other orna- 
ments, within the compass of a seal of an ordinary 
size, he found it a matter of gieat difficulty to get 
it executed Though a native of Scotland himself, 
his grace never expected to find a man of filst 
rate eminence in Edinburgh, but applied to the 
most celebrated seal engiavers im London and 
Pais, all of whom declined it, as a thing exceed- 
ing the power to execute At this the duke was 
lughly disappointed and having expressed to a 
gentleman, who was on a visit to him, the vexa- 
tion he felt on this occasion, his visito) asked if he 
had applied to Mi Beny ‘ No,” said his giace, 
‘IT did not think I should find any one in Iudin- 
buigh who could execute a task that exceeded the 
powers of the first aitists m London and Paiis ” 
The gentleman advised lus grace to take # & 
Berry, who, he would undeitake, could execute it 
The duhe accoidingly went to Edinbu gh with his 
visitor neat moiming, and called upon M: Berry, 
whom he found, as usual, sitting at his wheel 

Without intioducing the duke, or saying anything 
paiticular to Beiry, the gentleman showed him an 
impression of a seal that the duchess dowager 
had got cut many years betoie by a Jew in Lon 
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don, who was dead, and which had been shown to 
the others as a pattern, asking him if he could cut 
a seal the same as that Afte: examiming it a 
hittle, Be:ry answered readily that he could The 
duke, pleased and astonished at the same time, 
exclaimed, ‘Will you, indeed!” Berry, who 
thought this implied a doubt of his abilities, was a 
little piqued at it, and turning round to the duke, 
whom he had never seen before, said, ** Yes, Sn, 
if I do not make a better seal than this, I shall 
take no payment for 1t” Hus grace, highly 
pleased, left the pattein with him, and went away 
The pattein seal contained indeed the various de- 
vices on the 32 compartments, distinctly enough 
to be seen, but none of the colom:s were expressed 
Beity, in due time, finished the seal, on which the 
figures weie not only done with snperio: elegance, 
but the colours on every part so distinctly marked, 
that a painter could delineate the whole, o1 a hei- 
ald blazon it, with the most perfect accuracy For 
this extrao dinary exertion of talent he charged no 
more than thirty-two guineas, though the pattern 
seal had cost seventy-five! Notwithstanding his 
gieat talents, his unequalled assiduity, and the 
strict economy observed in his family, his cir- 
cumstances were far from affluent He was highly 
respected on account of the integiity of his char- 
acter, and his strict principles of honour He 
maiied a daughter of Mr Andiew Andeison of 
Thessahig, by whom he had © numetous family 
He died July 3, 1788, m the 53d year of his age 
Brruung, or Braton, a surname of French ong, which 
belonged to an illustrious house in France, from which spung 
the duke de Sully the celebrated mmister of Henry IV It 
was derived from Bethune, a town in French Flanders The 
Bethunes came into England with Wilham the Conquero 
One of them was the companion of Richard Coour de Lion, 
on his return from the Holy Land, and was made prisoner 
along with him by the duke of Austna Duchesne, in his 
‘Histoire de la Muison de Bethune,’ derives the Scottish 
branch from a certain Jacobin de Bethune, who, he says, 
came to Scotland about 1448, but there are authentic docn- 
ments to prove that the familv were settled in this country 
ns early as 1165 In the end of the reign of Wilham the 
fon, or begmming of that of his son, Alexander the Second, 
Robert de Beton 1s witness to a charter by Rogerus de Quin- 
cv, comes de Wincestre (incorrectly called Winton and some- 
times Wigton, in the current genealogies of ancient families), 
constabularius Scotie, to Seyerus de Seton, of an annuity out 
of the min and miln lands of Travernent or I'ranent In a 
charter of mortification of lands “in terntono de Kermur” 
(now Kirnemuir) in the courity of Angus, to the monks of 


Aberhrothwick, David de Beton and Joannes de Beton are 
witnesses It was in that county that the family of the Be- 
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thunes then had their pmncipal possessions The chief of 
them was the laird of Westhall, of whom the rest are de- 
scended In the beginning of the reign of Alexander the 
Third, about 1250, Dominus David de Betun and Robertus 
de Betun are, with several others, witnesses to a charter of 
Christiana de Valoines, Lady Panmure, to John Lydell, of 
the lands of Balbamin and Panlathine Among those who 
swore fealty to Edward the First of England, and were pre- 
sent at the discussion of the pleas for the crown of Scotland 
betwixt John Baliol and Robert Bruce was Robert de Betune 
[See Prynne’s History}, and amongst the seuls, yet preserved, 
that are appended to King Edward's decision 1292, 18 “ sigil- 
lum Robert: de Betune de Scotia, which 1s a fesse, and on a 
chief a file of three pendants” Several of this name are wit- 
nesses to charters by Duncan earl of Fife 

David de Betun, miles, and Alexander de Betun, were at 
the parhament held at Cambuskenneth, 6th November 1314, 
and to the act of forfeiture passed in that parliament 1s ap- 
pended one oftheir seals, which 1s the same coat of arms that 
is on the forementioned seal of Robert de Betune Alexander 
de Bethune continued faithful to the family of Bruce, and 
was kmghted for his valour He was slain in the battle of 
Dupplin 12th August, 1332 

As stated in the article on the surname of Balfour [which 
ete, ante, page 208, first column], in the fifth year of the 
rugn of Robert the Second, Robert de Bethune, styled 
‘“‘fambarius regis,” a younger son of the above-named Sir 
Alexander, married the daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Balfour of that ilh, and his son succeeding to the estate, the 
family was afterwards designed Bethune of Balfour Of that 
family several of the Fife heritors were descended, and James 
Bethune, archbishop of St Andrews and chancellor of Scot- 
land, his nephew Cardinal Bethune, and the cardinal’s ne- 
phew, James Bethune, archbishop of Glasgow, were all sons 
of this house of Balfour Notices of these three remarkable 
personages follow this article mn their order In all ow his- 
tories the name 1s incorrectly spelled Beaton The descend- 
ants of the family prefer it in )ts original and more illustrious 
form of Bethune 

In the reign of James the Fourth, the estate of Creich in 
the parish of that name in Fife was acquired by Sir David 
Bethune, second son of Sir John Bethune of Balfom and 
Marjory Boswell, daughter of the laird of Balmuto Sir 
David was brought up from Is youth with James the Fourth, 
who held him in great favour He was first appointed comp- 
troller of the exchequer, and subsequently lord high treasurer 
of the kingdom, which office he retained till hisdeath [Craw- 
Jord's Officers of State, p 368] He acquired the lands of 
Sretch from the Littles or Liddels, in 1502 He marned a 
daughter of Duddingston of Sandford in Fife Janet, their 
elder daughter, from whom many of the chef nobility and 
gentrv in Scotland are descended, wis marned first to Sir 
Thomas Livingston of Easter Wemyss, and after his death 
she became the third wife of James, the first earl of Arran 
of the Hamultons, and nephew of King James the Third 
Her eldest son by the latter mariage was James, second 
earl of Arran and duke of Chatelherault, who became regent 
of the kmgdom Mary, the younger daughter, marned Lord 
Tyle This Sir David Bethune was an uncle of the cardinal, 
being a younger brother of Ins father, the laird of Bulfour 

His son and heir, Sir John Bethune the second propnetor 
of Creich of the name of Bethune married Janet Hay, daugh- 
ter of John Hay, provost of Dundct, and niece of the laird of 
Naughton in Fifeshire, by whom he had four sons and seven 
daughters Janet, their eldest danghter, marned, first, the 
lurd of Cranston, secondly, the laird of Craigmillar, and 
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thirdly, Sir Walter Scott of Bucclench, ancestor of the dukes 
of Buccleuch [see BuccLEvcn, duke of] To her last hus- 
oand she bore four daughters She appears to have been a 
woman of a masculine spirit, as she rode at the head of the 
clan when called out to avenge the death of Buccleuch 
‘She possessed also,” says Sir Walter Scott, ‘the hereditary 
abilities of her family in such a degree that the superstition 
of the vulgar imputed them to supernatural knowledge ' 
This behef in her witchcraft and the spirit of faction led to 
the foul accusation against her of having instigated Queen 
Mary to the murder of her husband This daughter of the 
house of Creich has become famtharly known from the pro- 
minent place she occupies in Sir Walter Scott’s poem of the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel A copy of a letter of hers, to the 
gueen-regent, Mary of Guise, is published in the Maitland 
Club Miscellany Sir John Bethune was keeper of the palace 
of Falkland, as his father had been, and steward of Fife, du- 
ing part of the reign of James the Fifth 

He was succeeded by his eldest eon, David, who died, un- 
marned, in 1589, when the second son, Robert Bethune, in- 
herited the family estate The latter was early attached to 
the royal household, and attended the voung queen, Mary, to 
France as a fage On her return to Scotland in 1561, he 
was appointed master of the household, heritable steward of 
Fife, and keeper of Fulkland palace He marned a krench 
lady, Joanna, Renwall or Gryssoner, a maid of honour to the 
queen By her he had two sons and eight daughters His 
eldest daughter, Mary Bethune, was one of the queen’s “ four 
Maries,” whose extraordmary beauty has boen nearly as much 
eclebrated asher own An original portrait of Mary Bethune, 
in full court dress, ia’ still preserved at Bulfour house in Fife, 
as 1s also ono of tite Gatdina) She married, in 1566, Alex- 
ander Ogilvy of Boyne, the 1epresontative of an old and re- 
spectable branah of the noble family of Findlater Both she 
and her husband were ahve in 1606 ©The marringe contract 
between these patties has been pubhshed by the Maitland 
Club, in Part J of thew Miscellany It 18 subscribed by the 
queen and Henry Darnley, and by the earls of Huntly, Argyle, 
Bothwell, Murray, and Athol, as cautioners tor the bride- 
groom, by Ogilvy himself 2s Boyne and by Mary Bethune 
The signatures of the bride's father and Michael Balfour of 
Burleigh, his gautioner, are wanting The beauty of Mary 
Bethune has been celebiated by George Buchanan in his 
| alentimana. 

David Bethune, the eldest son of Robert, succeeded him as 
fifth proprietot of Crerch He marned Euphan P B Leshe, 
daughter of the earl of Rothes, by whom he had an only 
daughter, but being desirous that the estate of Creich should 
coutinue to be possessed only by those of the name of Bethune, 
he disponed it to his brother, Jame’, parsan of Roxburgh, 
who marnid, first, Helen Leslie, heuwess of Kinnaird, and 
after her death, Margaret Weinyss, eldest daughter of David 
Wemyss of that ilk, from whom it 1s said the earls of Wemyss 
ac descended IJheir eldest son and grandson succeeded to 
the estate as the seventh and eighth proprietors 

The lattu, David Bethune, matried Lady Margaret’ Cun- 
ninghame third daughter of the eighth earl of Glencairn, but 
she having no family to him, and his brother Wilham having 
no male clnidien, he sold the estate of Creich to James Be- 
thune, then fiur of Balfour, reserving to himself the hferent 
of the most part, and to Ins lady the hferent of thirty-two 
chalders of victual Lamont, m his Diary of Fife, mentions 

' that this laird of Creich, soon after disponing his property, 
died at hiv dwelhng-house at Denbough, 4th March 1660 
The estate was afterwards united to that of Bulfour 

Dunng the period in which the Bethunes of Creich four- 
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ished probably no family of their rank in Scotland formed so 
great a number of matrimonial connexions with the noble and 
more powertul families of the kmgdom than did 1ts members. 


BETHUNE, BEATON, or BETON, Jamzs, 
Archbishop of St Andrews m the reign of 
James V, was the sixth and youngest son of 
John Bethune of Balfour, by Mary, daughter of 
Sir David Boswell of Balmuto Bemg a younger 
biother, he was early destined for the chuich, 
and, while yet young, was by the earl of Angus 
appointed provost of the collegiate church of 
Bothwell He 1eceived his first benefice in 1508, 
and next year was advanced to the 1ich preferment 
of abbot of Dunfe:mline, 01 Dumferling, as 1t was 
then called In 1505, upon the death of lis bio- 
thei, Su David Bethune, the king bestowed upon 
him the staff of the high treasmer, and he 
was thereafter considered one of the principal 
ministeis of state In 1508 he was promoted 
to the bishopric of Galloway, and before he 
had held that see a year, he was made aich- 
bishop of Glasgow, on which he iesigned the 
tieasuiel’s staff, that he might have more lei- 
sue to attend to his diocese It does not appear 
that he had any share in the counsels that diove 
King James IV into a war with England, which 
led to the fatal and disastrous battle of Flodden 
Field, where that unfoitunate monaich was slain 
On the king’s death, the regent duke of Albany 
appointed Aichbishop Bethune to be high chan- 
cellor, and gave him foi the suppoit of his digmity 
the two rich abbeys of Kilwinmng and Ar- 
broath, which he held with his archbishopric am 
commendam, and by this means drew him over fiom 
the faction of the Douglas to his own paity In 
1517, on the duke of Albany going to Fiance, the 
aichbishop was appointed one of the goveinois of 
Scotland, but the kmgdom was in such confusion, 
that they weie glad to devolve then whole powei 
upon the eal of Avian A convention of estates 
being summoned to meet at Edinburgh, April 29, 
1520, the carl of Airan, with the chief of the 
westein nobility, assembled together in the arch- 
bishop's house, ut the bottom of Blachfiiais Wynd, 
where they resolved to apprehend the earl of 
Angus, alleging that his powen was so great, that 
so long as he was fice, they could not have a free 
parlament Angus, informed of their design, sent 
his uncle, Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld, to the 
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archbishop, offering, if he had failed in anv pout 
of his duty, to submit himself to the convention 
then about to meet, and the bishop earnestly re- 
tommended a compromise to prevent the effusion 
of blood Bethune, who had put armow on under 
his cassock, laid the blame wholly on the eal of 
Arran, but concluded with saying, “There 1s no 
remedy! Upon my conscience, I cannot help 1t'” 
And striking his breast with his hand, to give force 
to his asseveiation, his concealed coat of mail 1at- 
tled so loud as to be heard by Bishop Douglas, 
who exclaimed, ‘‘ How now, my loid, methinks 
your conscience clatters, we are pilests, and to 
put on armour, o1 to bea: aims, is not consistent 
with ow character,” and so left lim The two 
factions having come to an engagement in the 
streets, Arian’s party weie defeated, when the 
archbishop fled for sanctuary to the church of the 
Blackfilais, and was taken out fiom behind the 
altar, pait of his diess being toin, and would ce- 
tamly have been slain, had not the bishop of Dun- 
keld interceded for him ~=-In 1523 he was appoint- 
ed aichbishop of St Andrews by the duke of Al- 
bany, who had iectuined fiom Fiance two years 
before and icsumed the regency On the abio- 
gation, soon after, of the 1egent’s power by par- 
lament, the eal of Angus having placed himself 
at the head of the government, the archbishop 
was dismissed the cout, and obliged to resign the 
office of chancellor When the Donglases were 
diiven fiom court, the archbishop came again into 
power, but did not 1ecover the office of chancellor 
He now resided principally at the palace of St 
Andrews, wheie at the instigation of his nephew, 
the caidinal, he proceeded violently to persecute 
the piotestants, and cused Patiich [amilton, the 
motomartyr of Scotland, a young man of piety, 
talents, and noble buth, to be burned to death 
The sentence was subscitbed by the two arch- 
bishops, three bishops, six abbots and filas, and 
eight divines It 1s stated that the archbishop 
was himself averse to these severities, and the fol- 
lowing two stoies are told to show that he was 
not naturally inclined to such proceedings — It 
happened that, at one of the consultations of the 
clergy, some vehemently pressed for the continu- 
ance of 11g0rous measures agaist all who preached 
the reforming doctrines, when one Mi John Lind- 
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say, a@ man mm great credit with the aichbishop, 
said, ‘If you burn any more of them, take my 
advice, and buin them 1 cellars, for I dare asstie 
you, that the smoke of Mi Patrick Hamulton has 
infected all that it blew upon” ‘The other case 
was of a more serious nature One Alexander 
Seton, a Black Friar, preached openly in the 
chuuch of St Andiews, that, according to St 

Paul’s description of bishops, there were no bishope 
in Scotland, which being reported to the primate, 
not in very precise terms, he sent for Seton, and 
1eproved him sharply for having said, accoiding to 
his information, “That a bishop who did not 
preach was byt a dumb dog, who fed not the flock, 
but fed his own belly ” Seton said that those 
who had 1eported this were hairs, upon which wit- 
nesses were produced, who testified very positivels 

to the woids having been uttered On which 
Seton, in reply, delivered himself thus ‘ My 
lord, you have heard, and may conside1, what 
ears these asses have, who cannot discern between 
Paul, Isaiah, Zechanah, Malachi, and Fiiar Alex- 
ander Seton In tiuth, my loid, I did preach 
that Paul saith, it behoveth a bishop to be a 
teacher Isaiah saith, that they that feed not the 
flock are dumb dogs, and the prophet Zechaitah 
aaith, that they are idle pastaris Of my own head 
I affirmed nothing, but declared what the Spit of 
God before pronounced, at whom, my lod, 1t 
you be not offended, you cannot justly be offended 
with me” How much soever the bishop might be 
incensed, he dismissed Fiiai Seton without punish- 
ment, who soon afte: fled out of the kingdom 

‘The archinshop im future, instead of acting him- 
self, granted commissions to those who were more 
inclined to proceed against such as preached the 
doctiines of the Reformation, which seems to justify 
the remark of Spottisy ood ‘Seventeen years,” 
says that wiiter, ‘he lived bishop of this see, and 
was herein most unfortunate, that, under the 
shadow of Ins authouty, many good men were put 
to death for the cause of 1 ligion, though he him- 
self was neither violently set, nor much solicitous, 
is it was thought, how matters went in the 
church ” He had, in fact, committed the cha. ge 
of all chuich matters to his nephew the cardinal 
Fo: the promotion of leaining, he founded the New 


College in the university of St Andrews, which 
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he did not live to finish, and to which he left the 
best part of his estate, but, after his death, 1t was 
misapphed, and did not come, as be intended, to 
that foundation One of the last acts of his hfe 
was the being present at the baptism of the young 
prince, boin at St Andrews the very year in 
which he died = The xing 1etained to the last so 
gicat an affection for the archbishop, that he al- 
lowed him to dispose of all his preferments as he 
thought proper = Ife died m 1539, and was intet - 
wdom the cathedral church of St Andiews, be- 
fore the Iugh altar, having held the prunacy of 
Scotland sixteen years —Kerth’s Scottish Bishops 
—Pritscottie’s History 

BETIIUNE, BEATON, o BETION, Davin, 
cardinal, primate, and lord ligh chancellor of 
Scotland, nephew of the preceding, was the thnd 
son of John Bethune of Balfou, elder biothe: of 
the archbishop, by Isobel, daughter of David Mony- 
penny of Pitmilly He was born it the mansion- 
house of Balfow im 1494, and im October 1511 
became a student at the university of St Andrews 
Ile was afterwards sent to Pats, where he studied 
theology and the canon and civil laws for some 
yeas In due time he cntered into holy orders, 
and was preferred by his uncle to the rectory of 
Campsie im Stulimgshire, in the diocese of Glas- 
gow In 1519 the duke of Albany, regent ding 
the minority of James Vo appomted him resident 
for Scotland at the French court In 1528 his 
uncle, being translated fiom Glasgow to St An- 
diews, and become primate of Scotland, resigned 
m bis favom the abbey of Aberbrothwick, o: Ar- 
bioath, 1etaming tor himself one half of the 1ents 
thereof On tis 1etwn to Scotlind m 1525, he 
took lis place in parliament as superior: of the ab- 
bey of Aibioath, the yearly revenues of which 
exceeded £10,000 sterling ot our money = In Oc- 
tober 1527, as we learn fiom Pitcann’s § Ciminal 
Trials,’ John Bethune of Balfom, and others, hav- 
ing been indicted for an assault upon the sheiuf of 
kife, and bail found for then appearance, the ab- 
bot of Arbroath became bound to relieve John 
Wardlaw of ‘Tory of the cautionary obligation 
In 1528 he was appointed by the young king, to 
whom he had recommended himself by his address 
and abilities, lord privy seal, in the place of the 
bishop of Dunkeld He 1s said to have been the 
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advise: of James in instituting the college of jus 
tice, or court of session, nm 1580, the :dea of whic 
was suggested by the constitution of the parlis 
ment of Pais In Febiuary 1533, Bethune, no 
prothonotary public, was sent ambassado: t 
Fiance, with Si Thomas Erskine, to obtain a 1¢ 
newal of the anuent Ieague between the two na 
tions, and to negotiate a maiiage between Jame 
and the Pimcess Magdalene His shilful pence 
tration enabled him to transmit to James muc 
important intelligence respecting the plans of hi 
uncle Henry VIII , by which he avoided a seriou 
quad) with the Enghsh monarch Ie 1eturne 
to Scotland with James V and his young queer 
whom he had mairied in Fiance, January 1, 153% 
On Queen Magdalene’s death, of consumption, o 
the 7th July followimg, he was again sent t 
Fiance to negotiate a second maiiiage of Jame 
with Mary, danghte: of the Duke of Guise, widov 
of the duke of Longueville Returning with tha 
princess, he solemmzed the mariage in the cathe 
dial church of St Andiews It 1s supposed tha 
when he was in France on this occasion, he pra 
cued the papal bull, dated February 12, 153% 
for the erection of St Mary’s college, St Andrew 
In November of the same year, Francis I confer 
red upon him all the privileges of a native-bor 
subject of Fiance, and gave him the rich bishopri 
of Mireporx, in Languedoc, to which see he wa 
conseciated in the succeeding December: On In 
1etiin home, he became coadjutor to his uncle 
now much advanced in years, in the see of St 
Andiews On the 28th of December 15388, 0 
the recommendation of the king of Fiance, and 1 
consideration of his zeal, talents, and influence 1 
lig native countiy, Pope Panl ITT advanced hir 
to the dignity of a cardinal, by the title of Cardi 
nal of St Stephen in Monte Cals, and June 2C 
1539, the king of Fiance renewed his letters c 
naturalization, allowing his hens, though born 1 
Scotland, to mherit his estate m that country 

In the autumn of 1539, on Ins uncle’s death, h 
sueceeded him m the primacy, and soon afte: hn 
instalment he commenced a furious persecution o 
the Reformers, for the total extirpation of th 
Protestant doctrines In oider to be invested wit! 
supreme authority in all matters ecclesiastical, h 
obtained fiom the Pope the appointment of Jegatu 
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natus, and legate a latere, in Scotland In May | lity, was pioclaimed regent and governor of the 


1540, accompamed by the leading nobility and 
clergy, he made a public entrance into St An- 
jrews with gieat pomp and splendom, and fiom 
his throne in the cathedral delivered a long ad- 
dress to those assembled, declaing the dangeis 
which threatened the Holy Catholic Church fiom 
the pioceedings of Hemy VIII m England, and 
the increase of heresy in Scotland, which, he said, 
had invaded the precincts of the 1oyal comt Sir 
John Boithwick, provost 01 captain of Linhthyow, 
denounced for heresy, whom he had caused to be 
cited to answei thee before him, not appearing, 
was condemned as a heretic and seditious incendi- 
ary, his goods confiscated, and all intercouise pro- 
hibited with him on pam of excommunication 
Borthwick was accordingly buined in effigy, both 
at St Andrews and Edinburgh, but he himself 
had taken 1efuge in England, and so escaped the 
fury of the cardinal To remove the odium of the 
persecutions, on which he had now entered, from 
the clergy, the caidimal had the addicss to induce 
the king to appoint a Couit of Inquisition to inquire 
after heretics in every part of the kingdom, piom- 
ising him a ycaily sum of 30,000 ciowns of gold 
fiom the clergy, and persuading him that he could 
add to his :evenues at least 100,000 ciowns per 
annum more, by annexing the estates of convi ted 
heretics totheciown Of this cowt of mquisition, 
Sir James Hamilton, natmal brother of the eail of 
Arran, was appointed Judge, but he was the same 
year executed for high treason The cardial had, 
It 18 said, prepucd a black list, which was pre- 
sented to the king, of thiee hundied and sixty of 
the chief nobility and gentry suspected of heresy, 
at the head of which was the eail of Arran, but 
the disastrous overthrow of the Scots at Solway 
Moss prevented the contemplated prosecutions 
and confiscations being caiied into exccution 
On the king’s death at Falkland soon after, De- 
cembe: 14, 1542, the cardinal, who, with some 
others, was with him at the time of his decease, 
was accused of having forged his will, by which 
he and the earls of Huntly, Argyle, and Muay, 
wele appointed regents during the minouity of 
the infant Queen Mary Hus scheme was, how- 
eve!, defeated Within a week after, the eal 
of Atian, bemg supported by most of the nobi- 


kingdom 

On January 20, 1542-3, the cardinal was ar- 
1ested, and imprisoned in the castle of Blackness, 
charged with wiiting to the duke of Gute to 
bring a Fiench army into Scotland, drive Arran 
from the regency, and oveithrow the negotiations 
which were then forming between the English 
monarch and the iuling party m Scotland, for a 
mailage between the young Prince of Wales, af- 
terwaids Edwaid VI, and the infant Queen of 
Scots Fo. this charge Aran admitted to Sir 
Ralph Sadler, the English ambassador, that thee 
was no evidence, ‘‘ but,” he said, ‘ we have other 
matters to charge him with, for he did forge the 
late king’s testament, and when the king was 
even almost dead, he took his hand in his, and 
caused it to subscribe a blank pape, and, besides 
that, since he has been a prisoner, he has given 
special and secret command to his men to keep 
his stionghold and castle of St Andiews against 
us, which 18 plain disobedience and rebellion ” 
The caidinal’s imprisonment created great con- 
sternation among the clergy “The public sei- 
vices of 1eligion,” observes Mr Tytler in his His- 
tory, ‘*weie imstantly suspended, the priests 1e- 
fused to administer the saciaments of baptism 
and burial, the churches were closed, a univeis 1! 
gloom ove:spiead the countenances of the people, 
and the countiy presented the melancholy appeai- 
ance of a land excommunicated for some awful 
crime” IIe was soon after hberated, and recon- 
ciled to his cousin the regent, who was induced 
publicly, in the church of the Fianciscans at Stu- 
ling, to abjme the protestant faith, which he had 
for some time professed On the young queen’s 
Coronation, the cardinal was again admitted of the 
council, and the regent appointed him chancellor 
of the 1ealm 

In January 1545-6, the cardinal, accompanied 
by the 1egent and several of the nobility, made a 
diocesan visitation of the counties unde) his juiis- 
diction, with the object of punishing with the ut- 
most severity all the protestants he could find 
On his airival at Peith a number of persons were 
accused of heresy by a fitar named Spence Of 
these, four citizens and a woman were, on the 25th 
January, Ciuellv put to death, the men being 
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hanged and the woman drowned The names of 
these martyrs were, William Andeison, Robert 
Lamb, James Ronald, and James Finlayson, and 
Helen Stark, the wife of Finlayson The ciime of 
thiee of the men consisted, acgoiding to Knox 
and otheis, in having “eaten a goose on Good 
Friday " The woman was accused of having re- 
fused to invoke the Vugin duiing her labour, de- 
claring that she would direct her prayers to God 
alone in the name of Chiust The cardinal 1s said 
to have witnessed the execution fiom a window in 
the Spy tower, a building in the earl of Gownie’s 
gaiden Some of the citizens of Perth were ban- 
ished fiom the city Loid Ruthven, the provost, 
was deposed from his office, and Chaitens of 
Kinfauns, a neighbouing propiueto, although by 
no means friendly to the cardinal, or aveise to the 
piotestant doctrines, appointed in his place The 
citizens of Peith, howeve:, would not acknow- 
ledge him as provost, and, mged by the cardinal 
and regent to take possession of the city by force, 
he was compelled to tetne, afte: a fight where 
The cardinal 
and regent now proceeded towards Dundee, wheie 
the New Testament in the onginal Greek had been 
some time taught, but within a few miles of that 
town, they weie stopped by the approach of the 
earl of Rothes and Loid Giay, both noblemen 
favourable to the Refoimation, at the head of a 
large body of them aimed ietaine:s In conse- 
quence, they returned to Perth, where, by a ma- 
neeuvie of the cardinal, both Rothes and Guay, 
who had followed them, were anested and lodged 
in prison = Rothes soon obtaned lis liberty, but 
Giay was not released fol sometime At Arbroath, 
whither the cardinal and his paity next went, he 
succeeded in appiehending a Black Fiiai named 
John Rogers, who had been going about preaching 
the protestant doctiines, and whom he confined in 
the sea tower of the castle of St Andrews A few 
mornings thereafte: Rogers was found dead among 
the 10cks unde: the castle, as if he had fallen and 
broken his neck while attempting to make his 
escape dming the night But there were not 
wanting those who stated and believed that the 
caidinal had caused the fiia: to be privately 
miudered, and thiown over the wall 

Shoitly afte: Bethune presided at a provincial 


sixty of his followers were slain 
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council of the clergy held in the church of the 
Black Friars, Edinburgh, when he enforced upon 
them the necessity of proceeding vigorously against 
all those who either encouraged, or were suspected 
of encouraging, the protestant doctiines, at the 
same time 1ecommending to them to reform their 
own lives, that no fuither complaints might be 
heaid against the chuich In the midst of their 
deliberations, the cardinal received intelligence 
that the celebiated George Wishart, the most em- 
inent p1otestant preacher of his time, was 1esiding 
at the house of Cockburn of Ormiston, in Hadding- 
tonshire <A tioop of horse was immediately 
sent off to secwe him, but Cockburn 1efusing to 
delive: him up, the cardinal himself and the re- 
gent followed, blocking up every avenue to the 
house, 40 as to render escape impossible The earl 
of Bothwell being sent for, pledged his faith to 
Cockburn, that he would stand by Wishait, and 
see that his life and person would be safe, on which 
Wishait delivered himself up, and Bothwell hav- 
ing basely sumendered him to the cardinal, he was 
conveyed fitst to Edinburgh Castle, and after- 
waids to St Andrews, wheie he was committcd to 
the castle prison Being brought before the ec- 
clesiastical tiibunal, he was condemned for heresy, 
and buint with great cruelty The cardinal and 
othe: prelates witnessed the scene from a window 
in the castle, and, according to Buchanan and 
others, the following prediction was uttered bv 
Wishart in the midst of the torturing flames ‘ He 
who now so proudly looks down upon me fiom 
yonder lofty place, (pointing to the cardinal,) 
shall in a few days be as ignommmuously thrown down 
as now he pioudly lolls at his ease” This cruel 
execution was conducted in defiance of a letter 
which the regent had wiitten to him, to stay the 
proceedings until he should come himself to St 
Andiews, and threatening that, if he did not, the 
blood of Wishart would be required at his hands 
Wishart died with great firmness, constancy, and 
Chistian courage, and his death caused great ex- 
citement in the kingdom, which, however, the 
cardinal, conceiving that he had done a meuittori- 
ous action, paid no attention to 

In April 1546, shoitly afte: the martyrdom of 
Wishart, the cardinal proceeded to the castle of 
Finhaven, to the marriage of the eldest of his ille- 
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gitimate daughteis by Mis Manion Ogilvy, of the | seized the keys of the fortress 


house of Airly, with whom he had long lived in 
scandalous concubinage, and thee, with infamous 
effiontery, mairied hei to the eldest son of the 
eal of Crawford, giving with her 4,000 merks of 
dowry The marriage-contiact, subsciibed by 
him, 1n which he styles he: ‘“‘ my daughter,” 15 yet 
extant In the midst of the mariage 1cjoicings, 
intelligence was received that an English fleet had 
appeaied off the coast, and he immediately retuin- 
ed to St Andrews, and began to fortify his castle, 
but while thus engaged piepaimg against foreign 
enemies, he had no suspiuon of any at home He 
had procured fiom Norman Leslie, eldest son of 
the earl of Rothes, a bond of manent o1 feudal 
service for the estate of Easter Wemyss, which 
Leshe had 1esigned to the cardinal on a promise 
of un advantageous equivalent Demanding the 
fulfilment of the bargain, the prond priest refused, 
on which, dreading the primate’s vengeance, No - 
man conceited measuies with his uncle, Mi John 
Leslie, a violent enemy of the caidinal, and some 
other persons, to cut him off Thee were vei 
few concerned in this conspiracy, the principal 
persons being the two Leslies, William Kirkaldy 
of Giange, Pete: Carmichael of Fife, and James 
Melville of Raith, most of whom had some piivate 
cause of wrong against the cardinal On the 28th 
of May 1546, Norman Leshe entcied St Andiews 
with some followeis, but not so many as to excite 
suspicion The others assembled in that city du - 
ing the evening, Kitkaldy came there on the pie- 
vious day, John Leshe arrived late, lest his ap- 
pearance should excite alarm Next morning 
they assembled eaily in the vicinity of the castle, 
and on the porte: loweiing the drawbridge, to ad- 
mit the workmen whom the cardinal had been 
employing incessantly at the fortifications, Nor- 
man Leslie entered with thiee men, and while 
speaking to the porter, as to the hou: when the 
cardinal would be stirring and could be seen, Kuh- 
aldy of Grange and his paity also gained admission 
into the court-yard John Leslie now appeared 
with a few attendants, but when the porte: saw 
him he suspected the design, and attempted to lift 
the drawbridge He was prevented by Leslie, 
who sprang acioss the gap with his attendants, 
slew the poiter, threw the body into the foss, and 
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The workmen and 
domestics, about one hundred and fifty individu- 
als, were then ejected, and being now in fall pos- 
session of the foitiess, before there was even an 
alarm in the town, they dropped the poi tcullis, and 
closed the gates The cardinal, 1oused by the 
noise, arose from his couch According to Knox, 
Marion Ogilvy had been with him the preceding 
night, and she was * espy’d to depart from him by 
the pivy postein that morning” Opening the 
casement, he inquied the cause of the noise A 
voice answeied him that Norman Leslie had taken 
the castle | He 1an to the postern, but finding it 
locked, he 1etmned to his apartment, and seizing 
a sword, proceeded to baiucade the doo: with the 
heaviest furnituic, assisted by the page o1 attend- 
ant who waited on him John TLeshe now ad- 
vanced to the pieclates 100m, and demanded ad- 
mittance ‘‘Who is there?” inquired the car- 
dinal ‘+My name is Leslie,” rephed the assail 

‘“ Which of the Leslies?” asked the car- 
dinal, ‘‘are you Noiman?—I must have Norman, 
he is my fiend” ‘Content youself with those 
who are here,” was the reply, “for you will get 
no othe: ” They then msisted that the cardinal 
should open the door, which he 1efused to do 

While they were attempting to force it, the prelate 
concealed a box of gold unde: some coals in a co1- 
nei of the room, and then sat down ona charr, 
exclaiming to those outside, ‘I am a priest, I am 
a priest” Finding them resolute to gain admit- 
tance, he at length asked them if they would save 
his hfe ‘It may be that we will,” replied John 
Leshe ‘ Nay,” said the cardinal, ‘swear unto 
me hy God’s wounds, and I will admit you” The 
elder Leslie now called out for fire, the door from 
its strength esisting all then 


ant 


exertions A 
quantity of buining cows was brought to burn 
the door, when the caidinal, or his chamberlain, 
seeing faither iesistance hopeless, opened the 
door, on the strongest assurances of personal 
safety On then entiance he cited out, “I am 
a priest, I am a priest, you will not slay me!” 
They iushed on the cardinal, and John Leslie, 
and another conspirator named Carmichael, 1¢- 
peatedly struck him But Melville of Raith, who 
had been mtimately acquainted with Wishart, 
perceiving them in a furious passion, pushed them 
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aside, saying, ‘* This woik and judgment of God, 
although it be secret, ought to be done with greater 
gravity,” and presenting the pomt of lis swoid, 
he thus addiessed the wounded pielate —‘ Repent 
thee of thy forme: wicked life, but especially the 
shedding of the bluod of that notable instrument 
of God, Mi George Wishart, who, although 
the flame of fue consumed before men, yet cies 
fo. vengeance upon thee, and we fiom God are 
sent to avenge it Remember that neither the 
hatied of thy person, the love of 11ches, nor the 
fear of thy power, moved 01 moveth me to stiihe 
thee, but because thou hast been an obstinate ene- 
my of Cliist and the holy gospel” Melville then 
passed tus sword through the caidinal’s body seve- 
1al times, who sunk into his chair, and saying, “1 
un. a& priest, fie, fie, all is gone!’ imstantly cx- 
pned The alam had by this time been given in 
the town, the bells were rung, and the citizens, 
headed by the provost, surrounded the entire wall 
‘What have you done with my lord 
‘* Have 


of the castle 
cardinal?” they clamoiously demanded 
you slain my lord cardinal?” = They were answered 
by the conspuatois fiom the battlements, that it 
would be a8 well to :eturn to their houses, for the 
man whom they called the cardinal had received 
his 1ewaud, and would trouble them no more 
This ,eply having only the moie enraged them, they 
were addiessed by Norman Leslie as umeasonable 
fools, who demanded an audience with a dead man 
Diagging the bleeding body of the mudeied pi- 
mate to the spot, they suspended it by a sheet 
ove: the wall, by the same window from which he 
had but a shoit time before witnessed the maityr- 
dom of Mi George Wishart, exclaiming, ‘ There 
is your God, and now that you are satisfied, get 
home to your houses,”—a command with which, 
in ho1101 and amazement, they eventually comphed 
The body of the cardinal was salted, and after 
being ticated with disgusting indignity, was thrown 
mto the ground-floor of the sea-towe: His death 
excited yoy among the Protestants, and conste- 
nation among the Catholics, the feelings of the 
moire moderate being well expressed in Sir David 
Lindsay of the Mount’s oft-repeated verse 
“ Ag for the cardinal, I grant 


He was a man we well mght want— 
Sod will forgive it soon 


But of a truth, the sooth to say 
Although the loon be well away, 
The deed was foully done ” 


The engiaving given of Caidinal Bethune 1» 
fiom a 1aie portrait at St Mary's College, Blairs, 
near Abeideen With him fell the last prop of 
the papal church im Scotland He understood 
well the policy of the courts of Fiance and Rome, 
and thought that the interests of Scotland could 
only be promoted in accordance with it In times 
of danger he evinced 1és0lution of mind, steadi- 
ness of purpose, and a firm and unswelving at- 
tachment to the principles which he conceived to 
be the most fitted for the prospeity of his native 
countiy Lle was a man of commanding talents, 
and a politiaian of the highest orde:—one thor- 
oughly acquainted with the tempet, influence, and 
weight of the whole feudal nobilhty of Scotland , 
but, says Keith, (Hust p 45,) ‘1t were to be 
wished the same piaise could be given him with 
Mis Manion Ogilvy, a 
daughte: of the predecessors of the eals of Auli, 
bore ham several childien, some of whose descend 
ants, both of the male and female linc, ae hnown 
to be persons of good note in owt countiy at this 
day” A contempoimy wita, Paulus Jovius, 
says of hin ‘“Tfis pide was so gieat, that he 
quartelled with the old archbishop of Glasgow 
(Dunbar) in his own city, and pushed this quanel 
so far that then men fought m the very church 
Ilis ambition was boundless, for he took into his 


- 
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own hands the entiue management of the affans of 
the kmgdom ” He was haughty, ciuel, licentious, 
and intolerant im the extieme Devoted to the 
Chuich of Rome, he upheld he: doctiines by the 
most sanguuny measues He possessed little 
lenrning, and knew scarcely anything of the con- 
troversial wiitings of the age Dempster men- 
tions that he wiote ‘Memons of lis own Embas- 
sevs, a ‘Ticatise on ‘St Petei’s Supremacy ,’ 
and ‘Letters to several Persons,’ of which that 
author observes there are scveral copies extant in 
the national hbiaries at Pas Ths great riches 
he bequeathed to his natural children, having 
three sons and thee daughters  Qne of lus sons 
becamie a Protestant, his daughters wee maniied 
into families of distinction 
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a nephew of the cardinal, was educated chiefly 
at Paris In 1552 he was aised to the archie 
piscopal see of Glasgow, and, according to some 
writers, was consecrated at Rome, whither it 1s 
conjectured he was sent to give the Pope an 
nccount of the ecclesiastical affans of Scotland 
after the muidei of his uncle the caidinal In 
1557 he was one of the commissioners appointed 
to witness the manage of the young Queen Mary 
to the Dauphin of Fiance, and was present at the 
ceremony in the cathedial church of Notre Dame, 
Apnil 24, 1558 On his retuin, he acted as a 
plivy counsellor to the queen-mothe:, Mary of 
Guise, appointed 1egent by he: daughter on ha 
going to Fiance Owing to the disputes about 
religion which then agitated the kingdom, and the 
pioceedings of the Reformers, the archbishop 
1etued to France in July 1560, carrying with him 
the tieasmes and 1ecoids of his archiepiscupal see, 
and cuefully deposited them in the Scots college 
at Pais On his depaitme the protestants in 
Scotland appoimted a preacher: in Glasgow, and 
seized all the 1evenues of the archbishopic As 
his capacity and fidelity were well known to the 
queen his mustiess, she 1esolved, after the death 
of the king he: consoit and he: ietuin to Scot- 
land, to leave he: affans in Fiance in his hands 
Accordingly, in 1561, he was declaed he: am- 
bassado: to Fiance, and, in June 1564, his com- 
mission was icnewed He resided in Pans as 
ambassadon, fist from Queen Mary, and aftei- 
wards from King James, till his death im 1603, 
enjoying all that time the highest confidence of 
his sovereign, Having carefully piesei ved Queen 
Mary’s letters, and othe: papers communicated to 
him, these would have foi1med valuable materials 
for history, had the greate: pait of them not becn 
taken away or destioyed While in Fiance, he 
received scarcely any money from Scotland, but, 
when King James came of ago, he 1estored him 
both to the title and revenues of his archbishopuic 
Previous to this, he had obtained several ecclesi- 
astical preferments in Fiance He died Apiil 24, 
1608, aged 86 He 1s 1epiesented as a prelate of 
great prudence, moderation, loyalty, and learning 
He was succeeded in his see by the celcbiated 
Spottiswood Accoiding to Dempstei, he wiote 
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Lamentation fo. the Kingdom of Scotland, ‘A 
Book of Contioversies against the Sectanes;' 
‘Observations upon Gratian’s Decretals,’ and 
‘A Collection of Scotch Pioverbs,’— none of 
which weie ever printed —Spottiswood’s History 
BETHUNE, ALEXANDER, a literary peasant, 
of unpietending woith and rare talent, was the 
son of an agiicultuial laboure: of the same name, 
and was born at Uppe: Rankeillor, in the parish 
of Monmanil, Fifeshire, about the end of July 
1804 Fiom the extreme poverty of his parents, 
he received but a scanty education, having, up to 
the age of twenty-two, been only fou or five 
months at school, while his brother John, the sub 
ject of the following article, who was a few years 
younger, was at school but one day To their 
mother, whose maiden name was Alison Christie, 
they were mainly indebted for the cultivation of 
those talents which subsequently obtained for them 
a very 1espectable standing im the literary world 
At the age of fouteen Alexander was engaged in 
the occupation of a labome: Te desciibes him 
self as having been set to dig at 1aw fomteen, and 
fo. more than a yem afterwards, his joints, in 
fist attempting to move m the moining, creaked 
like machinery wanting oil Previous to this lis 
puents had removed to the hamlet of Lochend, 
nea the loch of Lindoes At the age of twenty- 
one, he emolled himself in the evening classes 
taught by the Rev John Adamson, afte:waids 
of Dundee, who about 1825 kept a school at 
Lochend With the view of :mproving his condi- 
tion, he commenced leai ning the weaving business, 
under the instiuction of his brother, (see next ar- 
ticle,) but after expending all their savings in the 
purchase of the necessary apparatus, they wee 
compelled, fiom the general failures which took 
place im 1825 and following yeai, to seck employ - 
ment as outdoo: labourers, at the rate of one shil- 
Img a-day In 1829, while employed in a quariy, 
Alexander was thrown into the air by a blast of 
gunpowdei, and so dieadfully mangled that those 
who came to his aid afte: the accident, anticipated 
his speedy death He, howevei, 1ecovered, and 
in four months after he was able to resume his 
labours Three yeais thereafter he met with an 
accident of a similar kind, by which he was again 
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he never altogether recovered His leisure hours 
were diligently devoted to litc:ary pursuits, and 
besides contributing several tales and othe: pieces 
to the periodicals of the day, he completed a se- 
ries of ‘Tales and Sketches of thé Scottish Pea- 
santry,’ a work which, on its publication in 1838, 
was justly admired for its truthfulness and vigo- 
rous delineation of rustic character, as well as for 
the author’s general knowledge of human natwe 
The 119k of the publication was undertaken by 
Mr Shoitiede, then a printer in Edinburgh, who 
gave for the copyught the price of the fist fifty 
copies sold, an arrangement with which the author 
was perfectly satisfied 

His brother John having, in the meantime, ob- 
tained the situation of oversee: on the estate of 
Inchrye, he accompanied him as his assistant 
Before the end of a year, however, that estate 
passed into the hands of a new pioprictor, and 
then engagement came to an end As they were 
obliged, at the same time, to qut the house at 
Lochend, which formed pait of the Inchrye pio- 
peity, the brothers came to the resolution of feu- 
ing a piece of giound near Newbuigh, and imme- 
diately set about building a house foi themselves 
In concert with lus brothe:, he had piepaied a series 
of ‘ Lectures on Practical Economy,’ which were 
published in 1839, but did not mect with the snc- 
cess which had been anticipated Afte: the death 
of his biothe: the same yea he undertook the re- 
vision of lus poems, which he published im a vol- 
ume, with a memoir, and the first impression of 
seven hundred copies having been disposed of, a 
second edition was soon called for A copy of 
the work having fallen into the hands of Mrs 
Hill, the wife of Mr Fiedeick Hill, mspector of 
piisons, that lady wrote to Alexander Bethune, 
offering to use her influence to procuie him a situ- 
ration as teacher or in some other way connected 
with the prisons, but after a week’s probation as 
a turnkey at Glasgow in Match 1841, he declined 
the proposal, and wrote that he did not wish an 
application to be made for one who had no quali- 
fications above the average rate of a common 
labomer In 1842 he visited Edinburgh, and en- 
tered into arrangements with the Messis Blach 
for the publication of ‘The Scottish Peasant’s 
Fireside,’ which appeared carly in the following 
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year Puievious to this he had been seized with 
fever, fiom which he never thoroughly recovered, 
the disease merging to pulmonary consumption 
Duning his partial recovery, an offer was made to 
him to undertake the editoiship of the Dumfnes 
Standard, a newspaper then about to be started , 
but after conditionally accepting of the situation, 
should his health permit, he felt himself compelled 
to abandon all hope of ever bemg able to enter on 
the duties of editor He died at Newbwgh at 
midnight of the 18th June 1848 Previous to his 
death he consigned his manuscripts to his fiend 
M: William M‘Combie, a farme: m Aberdeen- 
shire, and like himself a write: on social economy, 
who in 1845 published at Aberdeen his Life, with 
Selections fiom his Correspondence and Liteary 
Remains In as far as 1egaids characte: and 
conduct, Alexander Bethune and his biother weie 
as fine specimens of the Scottish peasantiy as 
could anywhere be found They were, in fact, 
models of the class, humble, without meanness, 
frugal, industiious, peisevering, and unostentati- 
ously 1eligious, without bigotiy or intolerance 
The productions of his intellect caused him to be 
couited and esteemed by many m the upper ranks 
of society This, however, did not make him 
vain, or tuin him from the even tenoi of his way 
He was, all his life, a sturdy independent peasant, 
never ashamed in the least of his calling , digging, 
quairying, fellmg wood, bieaking stones on the 
highway, or building dry-stone walls, as long as 
he was able, by his own hands, to minister to his 
own wants, and on wet days and intervals of lei- 
sure, turning his attention to literary composition, 
as a relaxation fiom his ordinary toil 
BETIIUNE, Joun, the author of several po- 
ems and tales, younger brothe: of the preceding, 
was boin in 1812, m the parish of Monmail, 
Fifeshire At Martinmas 1813, lus father re- 
moved to a place called Lochend, near the loch 
of Lindores, where the gieater pait of John Be- 
thune’s shoit life was passed He neve: was but 
one day at school He was taught to 1ead by his 
mother, and 1eceived lessons in wiiting and azith- 
metic fiom his brother, Alexander Bethune, who, 
soon after his death, published a selection from 
his poems, with a sketch of his life When yet 
scarcely thirteen yeais of age, he and his brother 
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earned their subsistence by breaking stones on the 
road between Lindoies and Newburgh Having 
been apprenticed to the weaving business in the 
village of Collessie, he soon became so expert at 
the loom, that at Martinmas 1825 he commenced 
business on his own account, in a house adjoimng 
ins father’s, with his biother as his apprentice 
But, not succeeding, he and his brother 1esumed 
their former occupation of outdoor laboureis 
Most of his pieces were written amidst great pii- 
vations, and, as we are told by his brother, upon 
such scraps of paper as he could pick up __— Before 
the yea: 1831 he had pioduced a large collection 
of pieces , he also wrote and planned a number of 
tales, the gieate: part of which was left in manu- 
sc1ipt In Octobe: 1829 he was engaged on the 
estate of Incliye as a day-labower, and after- 
waids in 1835, on the death of the overseer, he 
was appointed in his place, at a salaly of twenty- 
31x pounds yeaily, with fodde: for a cow, when he 
engaged his bother as his assistant ‘There he 
remained for one year To his brother’s ‘ Tales 
and Sketches of the Scottish Peasantiy,’ published 
im 1838, he contiibuted five pieces In the fol- 
lowing yeat appeared ‘Lectmes on Piactical 
Economy’ by both brotheis, on the title-page of 
which he designated himself a ‘* Fifeshue Forest- 
e.” This work, though designed to teach poor 
people habits of thiift and saving, and well spoken 
ot by the press, did not succeed with the public, 
as stated in the life of his biother Asa ‘“ Fife- 
shire Foreste: ” he contiibuted a numbei of poems 
to the ‘Scottish Chistian Herald’ He also wiote 
some pieces for the ‘Chistian Instructor’ In 
1888, having received some small 1emuneiation 
for one or two contiibutions to a periodical, and 
finding lis health failing him, he determined to 
give up manual labour, and tiust to his pen for 
his futme suppoit He did not long fish in the 
uncertain waters of lite:atuie, as he was cut off 
by consumption on the forenoon of Sunday the Ist 
of September 1839 IIe died at the early age of 
27. He was a man of considerable poweis of 
mind His whole life seems to have been a scene 
of constant disappointment and suffeing, but he 
possessed a cheerful, contented disposition, and a 
spirit of so much independence, that when an 
Edinburgh fiend offered to exert his influence to 
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piocure him a government situation, he at once 
declined 1t, choosing rather to support him:elf by 
his own unaided industry 

BETHUNE, Sir Henry Lrypgsay, of Kil- 
conquhar, baronet, a distinguished general in the 
Persian service, was born 12th Apil, 1787 He 
was descended fiom the ancient family of the 
Loids Lindsay of the By1es, who afterwaids be- 
came earls of Crawford and Lindsay The im- 
mediate ancesto: of the branch of the noble and 
ancient house to which he belonged was William 
Lindsay, second son of Patiick fourth Lord Lind- 
say, who obtained a charter of the lands of P3 et- 
ston im Fifeshne, in March, 1529 The direct 
line of Pyetston had failed towards the close ot 
the seventeenth century, but a younger branch 
survived in the Lindsays of Woimestone, of which 
the subject of this notice was the representative 
He was the son of Majo: Martin Eccles Lindesay 
Bethune, by the daughter of Geneial Tovey He 
entered the military service of the East India 
Company 1n early life, and in it attamed the :ank 
of majo. Being sent fiom Madras to Persia for 
the purpose of instructing and assisting the cele- 
brated Abbas Mirza, crown prince of Persia, the 
eldest son of Futteh Ali Shah, m the organization 
of his artillery, the talent, 1esolution and perse- 
verance exhibited by him, in the execution of this 
aiduous duty, gained him the entire 1espect and 
confidence of the piince, and his heioism and 1n- 
tiepidity in the field established lus fame through- 
out Persia An instance of this 1s recited during 
the hostilities with Russia which preceded the 
peace negociated by Sn Gore Ouseley Abbas 
Muza had quitted his camp with his staff and 
suite on a shooting excuision, taking with him the 
aitillery horses to beat fo: game The Russians 
took advantage of his absence to surprise the 
camp, and caiy off Major Lindesay’s six brass 
guns Laindesay, on hisieturn, seeing with a glass 
his cannon ranged in front of the enemy’s lines, 
instantly hainessed his horses, and, galloping 
across the intervening plain through the hostile 
advanced posts, cut down the guards, and brought 
off the guns im the face of the whole Russian ai- 
my Repeated feats of this daring character, his 
lofty and commanding statuie, being six feet seven 
inches in height, and his great personal strength, 
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always highly adimired by Ouentals, justified the 
epithet familiarly applied to him in the Persian 
armies, of ‘‘ Rustum”—the Hercules of ancient 
Persian story, while his humanity and justice, 
and regula: dist:ibution of pay to the troops un- 
der his command—too often withheld or delayed 
by native officers—secured their personal attach- 
ment and esteem 

Afte: a pe1od of about sixteen years thus use- 
fully spent in the service of Persia, Mayo: Linde- 
bay returned to his native country, where he had 
mherited the estate of Kilconquha, in Fifeshire, 
having succeeded his giandfather, who assumed 
the name of Bethune, by virtue of a deed of entail 
made by David Bethune of Balfour nm 1779 He 
maniied, 3m 1822, Coutts, eldest daughte: of the 
late John Trotter of Dyrham Paik, county Herts, 
and with he: lived in domestic 1etirement till 1834, 
when the critical state of affans in Persia called 
lim once more into active set vice 

On the demise of Futteh Ali Shah, in that year, 
the throne devolved on Mahomed - Muza, his 
giandson, the son of the gallant Abbas Muza, 
who had died during his father’s lifetime But 
Mahomed’s succession was opposed by Zulh Sul- 
tan, the younger biothe: of Abbas and uncle of 
Mahomed, he 1atsed the standaid of revolt, and 
Persia was involved in a civil wal Mahomed 
appealed to England, and Sn Henry Bethune 
simultancously 1epaned to London, and offered 
his services to government The foreign secie- 
tary, Loid Palineiston, accepted them, conferied 
on him the local 1ank of colonel in Asia, and de- 
spatched him as an acciedited agent of the British 
government He was received with delight by 
the Shah, and his anival was instantly noised 
thoughout Persia The ‘magical influence” of 
the name of “ Lindesay Sahib,” still powei ful afte: 
so many yeais’ absence, spicad confidence thiough- 
out the royal army, and consternation thiough 
that of the 1ebel Zulli Sultan, who set a price of 
fou. thousand tomanns on his head Some diffi- 
culties at fiist arose, in consequence of Su Henry's 
jumority m the service to certain British officeis 
nheady high in station, but they were soon re- 
moved by his nobly consenting to take an infe11or 
command, having solely at heart the public inter- 
ests, and placing himself under the orders of the 
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chief of those officers as a temporary arrange 
ment 

An expedition was sent against the rebel uncle, 
headed by Sun Henry Bethune, who commandcd 
the advanced guard of the Shah’s army, and, by a 
singularly rapid march—or, as it 1s described in a 
letter in the St Petersburg Gazette, ‘ diagging 
the aimy after him”—he surprised, attacked, and 
defeated the rebel force, and took Sulli Sultan 
piisonei, enabling the Shah to make his tiium- 
phal entry into Teheran in December, 1834 His 
selvices were acknowledged by a fiiman from the 
Shah, vesting ‘‘ the high in degiee and rank, the 
wise and piudent, the zealous and biave, the sin- 
cere and devoted, the gicat among Chuiistians, 
Sn Henry Bethune, descended fiom the Linde- 
says,” with the 1ank of general and Ameet-1-Toop 
Kama, or master geneial of artillery, and 1c- 
questing him to select the best A1ab horse m his 
stables , which being done, the Shah mounted the 
fiery ammal, 1ode him into Teheran, and then 
dismounted, and piesented him to Sn Henry 
The mmuisters and coutiers, on hearmg of this 
gift, petitioned the Shah not to allow so famed 
a steed to leave the 10) al stud, but the Shah re- 
plied, that he would sathei lose fifty such horses, 
if such could be found, than disappomt Sn Heny 
The Shah futher conferred upon him, by a dis- 
tinct firman, a “Medal of Fidelity,” with five 
others in pure gold, as rewaids foi services ren- 
dered on particular occasions, declaiing, at the 
same time, that he had suipassed all others in his 
bravely im the field, and commanding that this 
testimony to Sir Henry’s woith and good service 
should be insciibed in the books of the 1ecords of 
the kings of Peisia 

Nor was the testimony of the British envoy, 
Sir John Campbell, less marked and gratifying 
In his despatch to Lord Ellenboiough, dated 6th 
May, 1835, he refers to the ‘unbounded confi- 
dence reposed in Su Henry Bethune by the Pei- 
sian government, and by the military of all classes,” 
to the ‘‘fame which he had acquired during his 
foimer seivices in Persia,” to the ‘ very extiao- 
dinary influence of his name and reputation,” to 
‘his knowledge of the language and of the habits 
of the people,” and to “the successful result, be- 
yond what could possibly have been anticipated,” 
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of all his operations, as fully justityimg his (Su 
John’s) accession to the wish of the Shah and the 
sourt of Persia, “that the direction of all hostile 
aperations should be intiusted to lim” “ His 
proceedings,” he states in another letter, of the 
80th Apiil, 1835, ‘have been ene getic as well as 
conciliatory, and his effoits have been seconded by 
the British officers attached to his force Owing 
to the subordination pieserved, little o1 no myuy 
has been done to the country The ryots (01 
peasantry) have appealed to him against the op- 
pression of then own native authoities, and have 
duly appieciated the contiast between the conduct 
of an army marching unde: Buitish, and one 
maiching undei native commandeis, and num- 
beiless letteis and veises have been 1eceived by 
the Peisian government in praise of the English 
name” We may add to this the tollowing ex- 
tiact fiom a piivate lette: fiom Persia, prmted im 
the Umited Service Gazette —“ Great is the name 
of Lindesay 1n this country, and gieat ought it to 
be, for certainly he was just toimed for service m 
Peisia im tioubled times like these ‘The confi- 
dence the soldiers have in him 1s quite wonderful, 
and all classes talk of him as if there neve: had 
appeared on earth before so inecsistible a con- 
queio1 ” 

Ilaving thus seated the son of his early fiend 
and leader: on the thione of his giandfathe, Sn 
Henry Bethune returned to lis native country and 
his family in Septembe: 1835 Soon after his ar- 
11val, he received a lette: fiom Lo:d Palmerston, 
then Secictary of State for: Foreign Affairs, in- 
forming him that his Majesty, the late King Wil- 
ham the Fouth, had conferred upon him the 
honow of a baronetcy, (7th March 1836,) ‘‘ as an 
acknowledgment of the biilliant and impoitant se: - 
vices” which he had performed in Persia, and in 
accordance with a request of Mahomet Shah, ex- 
pressed in a letter to the king, that his Majesty 
would confer some 1ank upon Su Henry, ‘* which, 
in the English State, may descend lineally to his 
posterity, and always remain in his family ” 

Sir Henry Bethune 1emained im Scotland till the 
yea 1850, employing himself in adding to and de- 
corating his venerable mansion of Kilconquhar— 
celebrated in local story as the scene of the murde) 
of Macduff’s wife and children—and fulfilling in othe: 
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respects the quiet and unostentatious duties of a 
piivate country gentleman During the last yea 
of his life, his health having been much shaken, and 
thinking that » change of au and a milde: climate 
might 1estore it, he went to Persia, to the land of 
his eaily eaploits and affections, there to spend 
the winter He died at Tabreez on the 19th of 
Febiuay, 1851, in his oixty-fourth yeai—sui- 
rounded by fiends, even in that distant clime 
Nothing could exceed the maiked kindness of the 
Shah and the Amee: during Ins illness The in- 
terest and anxiety of the queen-mother were not 
less marked and consideiate 

He was interted in the chuichyard of the Ar- 
menians, with the full sei vice of their church, and 
with every military honour which Peisia could be- 
stow The bazaais and the stieets were thionged 
with spectators, and the whole Chistian popula- 
tion of Tabieez attended the ceremony He left 
thiee sons and five daughters, and was succeeded 
in his title and estate by his eldest son, Sn John 
Tivtte: Bethune 


Binning and Byres, Lord, the second title of the ear] of 
Haddington, derived from an ancient parish in the county of 
Linlithgow See Happincron, earl of 

The surname of Binvik or Binvy 1s evidently a contrac- 
tion of BINNING, which appears to have been originally 
Frouch, Benigne being the name of several persons of learning 
and distinction both in France and Italy ‘lhe first arch- 
bishop of Dion was named St Bemgnc In the county of 
lanhthgow there 1s an eminence called Binnie Crag, which 
rises to the height of about four hundred and fifty feet In 
1307, duiing the wars of independence under Robert the Bruce, 
a peasant named Linnvy, styled the Wilham Icll of Scotland, 
by a successful stratagem, obtained possession of the Castle 
of La ihthgow, which was held by an Enghsh garrison under 
Peter Lubud ‘Ihis danng exploit 1s thus relatcd by lytler 
in his History of Scotland (vol 1 p 291) “Bunny, who was 
known to the garnson, and had been employed in leading hay 
nto the fort, communicatcd lus design to a party of Scottish 
soldiers, whom he stationed im ambush nea: the gate In 
his large wain he contrived to conceal eight armed men, cov- 
ered with 1 load of hiy, a servant drove the oxen, and Binny 
himself walked carelessly at his side When the portcullis 
was raised, and the wai stood in the middle of the gateway, 
interposing a complete barrier to its descent, the driver cut 
the ropes which harnessed the oxen, upon which signal the 
armed men suddenly leapt from the cat, the soldiers im am- 
bush rushed 1n, and so complete was the surprise that with 
httle resistance the garrison were put to the sword, ana 
the place taken” According to tradition sx of the armed 
men concealed in the wain were Binny’s sons Bruce re- 
wardcd the biave peasant with a grant of the lands of Easter 
Binning, and his descendants long survived, bearing in ther 
coat of arms a hay wain, with the motto, ‘ virtute doloque ” 

krom the Binnings of Easter Binmng were descended the 
Binuings of Walhfoord and the Bumings of Carlowryhali, 
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both of which have been for a long period extinct In Wal- 
lifoord’s charter-chest Nisbet states there was a charter by 
King James the First of the lands of Easter Binning to David 
de Binning, upon the resignation of Wilham de Binning, his 
father Sir Thomas Hamilton, the first Mord Binmng and 
Byres (created, 1n 1619, earl of Melrose, a title which he re- 
linquished for that of earl of Haddington), besides other lands 
in Linhthgowshire, had charters of the lands of West Binny 
and the ecclesiastical lands of Easter Binny, 11th Nov 1601 

About 1722, when the first volume of Nisbet’s Syatem of 
Huraldry was published, Mr Charles Binning of Pilmurr, 
advocute, was one of his Majesty's solicitors-general He was 
a younger son of Sir Wiltam Binning of Wallfoord, sometime 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh 


BINNING, Lorp, see Hamitton, Charles 

BINNING, Huan, the Rev , a preacher of the 
seventeenth century, of extiaoidinary eloquence 
and learning, the son of John Binning of Dalven- 
nan, a gentleman of landed propeity im Ayishue, 
was born about 1627 His mothe: was Margaret 
M‘Kell or M'Kail, a daughter of Mr Mathew 
M‘Kail, minister: at Bothwell, the brothe: (some 
accounts say the fathe:) of Mr Hugh M‘Kail, one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh, and uncle to the 
celebiated Hugh M‘Kail, the young licentitte who 
was executed at Edinburgh, 22d Decembet 1666, 
for being concetned in the insurrection at Pentland 
At the giamm1a school he made so great piofi- 
ciency in the Latin that he outstripped all his fel- 
lows, and befoie he was fouiteen jears old he 
entered upon the study of philosophy at the uni- 
veisity of Glasgow, in which he made considerable 
progress Afte: tahing the degiece of master of 
aits, which he did on the 27th July 1646, he be- 
gan the study of divinity A vacancy having oc- 
curred in the chair of philosophy in Glasgow col- 
lege, by the resignation of Mi James Daliymple, 
afte: waids Loid Stan, who had been his mastei, 
Binning was induced to become a candidate, and 
his great acquirements and extramdinary genius 
caused him to be elected to the vacant professor- 
ship before he was nineteen yeais of age At the 
expiration of his thud year as professor of philo- 
sophy he received a call from the parishioners of 
Govan, in the immediate vicinity of Glasgow, to 
be their ministe:, and in January 1650, he was 
ordained to that charge Soon after he maniued 
Barbaa (or Mary) Simpson, the daughter of a 
presbyterian clergyman in Ulster, in Teland 

When the unhappy division took place in the 
church into Resolutioners and Protesters, (for an 
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explanation of these terms, see life of JAMES 
GUTHRIE, minister of Stnling,) he sided with the 
latte: , but with the view of bringing about a re- 
conciliation, he wiote his ‘ Treatise on Christian 
Love’ The eloquence, fervour, and great theo- 
logical attainments he displayed in the famous 
dispute which Olive: Ciomwell caused to be 
held at Glasgow, in April 1651, between his own 
Independent clergymen and the Scottish Pres- 
byterian muinisteis, astonished even the protector 
himself Finding that Binning had completely 
nonplussed his opponents, Ciomwell asked the 
name “of that learned and bold young man” 
On being told 1t was Mr Hugh Binnmg, he 1e- 
pled in the tiue spuit of Alexander with “the 
Gordian knot,” ‘‘ He hath bound well, indeed, but 
(putting his hand on his sword) this will loose all 
again!” Binning died of consumption in 1653, in 
his 26th year He was buried in the churchyaid 
of Govan, wheie Mi Patiick Gillespie, then piinci- 
pal of the university of Glasgow, caused a monu 
ment to be erected to his memory with a Latin 
inscription It 1s a simple marble tablet, sur- 
mounted with a heart, and the emblems of mor- 
tality It was placed in a niche 1n the front wall 
of the old paish church, but, in 1826, when the 
present church was eiected, 1t was removed to the 
vestibule The inscription may be tuned into 
English, thus ‘“ Mr Hugh Binning 18 buied 
here, a man distinguished for his prety, cloquence, 
and learning, an eminent philologist, philosopher, 
and theologian, in fine, a faithful and acceptable 
preacher of the gospel, who was removed from this 
world in the 26th year of his age, and in the yea 
of ow Lord 1658 He changed his country, not 
his company, because when on earth he walked 
with God If thou wish to know anything beyond 
this, I am silent as to anything furthe, since nei- 
the: thou nor this marble can iecerve it ” 
Binning’s miscellaneous writings, which are 
chiefly of a religious nature, weie published in one 
volume, in 1782 =A selection fiom these, entitled 
‘Evangelical Beauties of Hugh Binning,’ with a 
memon of the author by the Rev John Brown of 
Whitburn, was published in 1829 Binning, says 
a 1eviewer in ‘The Edinburgh Chistian Insti uc- 
tor’ for that year, was ‘*a wiiter of no common 
order There 1s a depth and solidity of thinking 
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about his works, a richness of scriptural and pious 


sentiment, coupled with an exuberance of beauti- 
ful and striking illustration, such as none but a 
very highly gifted and sanctified mind could com- 
mand We see in them, in fact, a delightful 
union of true genius with the most exalted piety , 
of the fervou and the flow of youth, with the 
1Jper Judgment and experience of age We are 
not conscious of overrating his power, when we 
say that neither im the richness of his ilusti ations, 
no: in the vein of seraphic piety which pervades 
his writings, 13 he at all mferior to Leighton, 
whom, peihaps, on the whole, he most 1esembles ” 

Binning’s widow was afterwaids married to one 
M: James Gordon, presbyterian minister of Com- 
ber, in the county of Down, Ircland Huis only 
son John mibietited the estate of Dalvennan at the 
death of his grandfathe:, afte. whom he was 
named, but having been engaged 1m the insuirec- 
tion of Bothwell Budge im 1679, hir estate was 
forfeited, and he continued dispossessed of 1t till the 
yea: 1690, when the forfeiture and fines weie by 
act of puluament rescinded It appears, however, 
that one Rodeiick Mackenzie, who had been a 
depute advocate m the 1eign of James the Sev 
enth, contiived to obtain possession of thie estate, 
on the pretext of having advanced money fo: the 
bencfit of John Binning, fa: exceeding the value 
of his land, and that the latter, having fallen mto 
poverty, taught a school for some time The 
Geneial Assembly showed kindness to him, on 
different occasions, for his father’s sake In 1702, 
the commission of the Assembly being infoimed 
by a petition fiom himself of his “sad cu cumstan- 
ces,” 1ecommended him to the pi ovincial synods of 
Lothian and Tweeddale, and of Glasgow and Ayr, 
“for some chaitable supply’ In 1704 he ap- 
phed for relief to the General Assembly, aud 
stated that he had obtained fiom the piivy coun- 
cil a patent to pint his fathei’s works, of which 
twelve yeais weie then unexpned, and that it 
was his wtention to publish them in one volume 
The Assembly 1ecommended “every minister 
within the kingdom to take a double of the same 
book, or to subscitbe for the same” They like- 


wise called upon the different piesbyteries in the 
church to collect among themselves something foi 
the petitioner 


The last application he made to 
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the Assembly for pecuniary aid was in 1717, when 
he must have been fa: advanced in life [Life of 
Bunning prefixed to Fullartun's edttion of his works, 
with Notes by Dr Lewtman ] 

The following 18 a catalogue of Binning’s works, 
all of which were published posthumously 


The Common Pninciples of the Christian Religion clearly 
proved and singularly improved, or a practical catechism, 
wherein some of the most concerning foundations of our faith 
are solidly laid down, and that doctrine which 18 according to 
godliness 18 sweetly yet pungentiy pressed home, and most 
satisfyingly handled Glasgow, 1659, 12mo 5th Impres- 
sion, Glasgow, 1666 Edin 1672, 12mo 

The Sinner’s Sanctuary, being forty sermons upon the 
eighth chapter of Romans, from the first verse to the six- 
teenth Edin , 1670, 4to 

Fellowship with God, being twenty-eight sermons on the 
First Epistle of John, chap 1st and 2d, verses 1, 2,3 Edin 
1671 

Heart Humiliation, or Miscellany Sermons, preached upon 
cnoice texts at several solemn occasions Edin 1671, 12mo 

An useful Case of Conscience, learnedly and accurately dis- 
cussed and resolved, concerning associations and confederacies 
with idolaters, infidels, heretics, mahgnants, or any other 
known enemies of truth and godliness 1693, small 4to, pp 61 
Neither the name of the printer, nor the place where it was 
printed, 1s mentioned in the titlepage, hence, it has been 
questiored whether this was really a wok of Mr Hugh 
Binning, but his own name 1s given as the author, and it 
cannot reasonably be doubted that the Case of Conscience 
was written by him 

A Treatise of Christian Love John xm 35 
at Edinburgh in 1743, 8vo pp 47 

Several Sermons upon the most important subjects of Pixc- 
tical Religion, first printed at Glasgow in 1760 

The Works of the Rev Hugh Binning, M A, collected and 
edited by the Rev M Leishman, DD munster of the parish 
of Govan Third edition, A Fullarton and Co 1851 Imp 
8vo 

Binning’s Common Principles of the Christian Religion waa 
translated into Dutch by the Rev James Coleman or Koel- 
man, minister at Sluys in Flanders, and published at Amstei- 
dam m 1678, with a Memoir ot the Author, furnished in a 
letter to him from Mr Robert MacWard, at one time secre- 
tarv to Mr Samuel Rutherford, and afterwad» one of the 
nunsters of Glasgow All the other works of Binmng which 
were printed in Mr Koelinan’s lifetime were also translated 
by him into the Dutch language No fewe: than four edi- 
tions of these have been publishcd at Amste:dam 


First printed 
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BIRNIE, @ surname derived from 4 parish of that name in 
the county of Elmn About the beginning of the thirteenth 
century this pansh was named Brenuth, ‘‘a name probably 
denved from Brae-nut, that 18, ‘Ingh land abounding in 
nuts,’ for many hazel trecs once grew upon the sides of the 
hilly and banks of the rivulets and the general appearance of 
the pansh 1s hilly The natives pronounce it Burn-nigh— 
that 1s, ‘a village near the burn or river’ [his etymology 18 
descriptive enough of the particular place now called Burnie ' 
| Old Statistecal Account of Scotland, vol 1x p 155 ] 

As a specimen of the absurd and oftentimes fabulous ac- 
counts given by genealogists of the ongin of old famihes, 
we find in Nishet’s Heraldry (Appendix, vol 1 page 68,) 
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BIRNIE, 
the following Sennachy’s tiadition of the ongin of the family 
of Birnie, said to have been formerly in the possession of the 
Birmes of Brocmhill — One Birme (an Insh word sigmfying 
bright, a name bestowed upon him from his ghttermg ar-~ 
mour), with his two sons, were in the army of Kenneth the 
Second, king of the Scots, raised to avenge the death of his 
father, Alpin, by the Picts in 838 or thereby, and when 
pressing funously one evening mto the thi kest of the Pictish 
force, were all made prisoners, and chained by the leg to a 
stuck of wood To obtain their freedom, says the legend, 
they cut off their bound leg, and in the next battle were ob- 
served—upon their remaining leg—to behave themselves with 
extraordinary courage = In reward of their valour, a barony of 
lands near Elgin was bestowed upon the father by the victor, 
which still bears his name And 1n confirmation of the fable, 
it 18 guavely added, that—(in anticipation, we suppose, of an 
institution and of terms not known in Scotland until centuries 
atterwards)—he gave them for their arms Gules, in resem- 
blance of a bloody battle, a Fesse, the mark of honour, be- 
twixt a bow and arrow in full draught, and three legs couped on 
the thigh [t nmght have been nearer the truth to have conyec- 
tured thit a8 Byrne or Birnie 1s obviously derived from Buon 
(the origin of the modern Isnglish Byron) pronounced short 
a.» in France, Birme may have been the usual diminutive 
of Birony, a8 Barry, fiom Bar, and that Birony, hke Barry 
and others, may have been the namc of some Anglo Norman 
follower of Malcolm IV, who received # grant of lands im 
Morav (Elgin) on the occasion of the conquest and transpor- 
tation thence of the native inhabitants 

The estate of Birme continued in the possession of the 
Birnies till about the end of the civil wars in the mmority of 
King James the Sixth Jhe last propuetor of this family 
was William Birme, who mared Margaret, daughter of 
Frazer of Philorth, after her husband’s death she was by 
Queen Mary made Mistress of the Mint ‘Their only son, Mr 
Willham Birme, when hc came of age, and after three veirs’ 
study abroad, entered the church, and on the 28th Deccinber 
1597, he was prisented by King James the Sixth, to the 
church of Lanaik Ife was also appointed by the king a 
member of both the courts of ngh commission It 1s recorded 
of him that “because of the several quarrels and feuds 
amongst the gentlemen of his parish, he not only lenrnedly 
preached the gospel, but was obhged, many times, as he wel] 
could, to make use of his sword” He was the author of an 
old and learned wok pubhshed n I dinburgh mn 1606, quarto, 
entitled ‘‘Jhe Blame of Kark-Bunall, tending to persu ule to 
Cemeterial Civilitie,’ an intoresting reprint of which was, a 
few years ago, made by Wallam Turnbull, Esq, Advocate 
In quaint but powerful language the author nveighs against 
the practice of burying in the aiea of churches, but delivers 
many admirable sentiunents on the honour due to the resting- 
places of the deund He marned blz weth, a mece of Lindsay 
of Covington, and had issue, John, a merchant, who died 
without heirs male, James, a meichant in Poland, afterwards 
secretaiy to John Cassimir, king of Poland, who had no male 
issue, and Robert, who, by presentation from King Charles 
the Fnst, of date 28d November 1643, was also, hke Ins 
father, made minister at Lanark  Roberf marmed Chnitian, 
the daughter of Dr Patrick Mclville, professor of the omental 
languages at St Andrews, of the family of Raith, a lady of so 
great proficancy in the Hebtew language, that she was able 
to English it in any part, even without the ponts ‘They 
had issue a son anda daughter The daughter, Janet, mar- 
ned John Irvine of Saphock, ancestor of the Irvines of Drum 
The son, Jolin Barme, stvled of Birme, marned Jean, daughter 
of James Hamilton of Bioomhill, Bishop of Galloway, second 
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son of Sir James Hamilton of Broomhill, baronet, a younger 
brother of Lord Belhaven, from whom the bishop seems to 
have acquired the lands of Broomhill The bishop had two 
sons, both of whom died without issue, and the estate -* 
Broomhill came into possession of his daughter Jean above- 
mentioned, through whose nght it devolved upon the Birnies 
She was succeeded by her eldest son, John Bumie of 
Broomhill 

Sir Andrew Bumnie of Saline, her second son, was admitted 
advocate 14th June 1661, elected dean of faculty 1st February 
1675, and became a lord of session, under the title of Lord 
Saline, 28th November 1679 He retained his seat on the 
bench till the Revolution 

Isabella Birme, his only sister, married George Muirhead of 
Whitecastle 

The estate of Broomhill, which 1s in the pansh of Dalserf, 
Linarkshire, remained in possession of the Burnes till about 
1825, when, from the death of the last direct descendant, a 
ladv, the estate was sold by her heirs to James Bruce, Esq, & 
native of the parish, who had returned from India, with a 
fortune 


BIRNTE, Srr Ricuarp, chicf magistrate of the 
public office, Bow street, London, was boin m 
Banff, of comparatively humble but 1espectable 
parents, about the yea: 1760 He was bied to 
the tiade of a saddiu, and, afte: serving his ap- 
pienticeship, went to London, and obtained a situ- 
ation as jouneyman in the house of Macintosh 
and Co , then saddle and hainess makeis to the 
royal family, in the Haymaiket His application 
and industiy soon 1ecommended him to the favout- 
able notice of his employers, but his subsequent 
advancement in life was in some degiee the effect 
ofaccident Upon oneoccasion, when both the foie- 
man and the senior partnei in the fim weie absent 
on account of illness, acommand was received fiom 
the Prince of Wales, afterwaids George IV , for 
some one to attend him, to take his orders to a 
considerable extent, and young Bumie was direct - 
ed to wait upon his Royal Highness The orders 
of the piince were executed so completely to his 
satisfaction, that he afterwards, on similar occa- 
sions, specially desued that ‘the young Scotch- 
man” should be sent to him At that penod Sir 
Richard occupied a furnished apartment in Whit- 
comb Stieet, Haymaiket By his diligence, pet- 
severance, and honesty, he at length became fore- 
man of the establishment, and eventually a partne: 
in the fiim Previous to the latte: event, he had 
made the acquamtance of the lady to whom he 
was afterwards united She was the daughte: of 
an opulent baker in Oxendon Stieet, and on mar- 
ising her, he received in her right a considerable 
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sum of money, a cottage and a piece of valuable 
land at Acton, Middlesex He then took up house 
in St Martin’s parish, and soon distinguished him- 
self by his activity in parochial affairs He sei ved 
successively, as he has often been heard exultingly 
to state, every parochial office, except watchman 
and beadle He was always a waim loyalist, and 
dming the troublesome times of the latter pait of 
the Pitt administiation, he gave a proof of his de- 
votion to the constitution, by enrolling himself as 
a piivate in the Royal Westminste: Volunteers, 
in which cops, howevei, he soon obtamed the 
rank of captain After serving the offices of con- 
stable, oveisee:, auditor, &c of the paiish, he be- 
came, n 1805, church warden In conjunction with 
his colleague in office, Mi Elam, a silve:smith in 
the Stiand, and Di Anthony Hamilton, then 
vicar of St Martin’s parish, he founded the estab- 
lishment of a nnmbei of almshouses, togethe: with 
a chapel, called St Manrtin’s chapel for decayed 
paishioners, 1n Pratt's Stieet, Camden Town, an 
extensive burymg giound being attached thereto 
As St Martin’s puish is governed bv a local act 
of puliament, two magistiates requne to be 1es1- 
dent in the parish, and at the special request of 
the late duke of Noithumbeiland, M1: Binie was 
placed im the commission of the peace From this 
puuod he began to give fiequent attendances at 
Bow Stieet ofhvce, and at the same time emploved 
himself in studying the penal stitutes and magis- 
terial practice in gencial Te was in the habit of 
aittmg in the absence of Su Richaid Ford, Mi 
tiaham, and othe: stipendiaiy magistiates of the 
day, and was considered an excellent assistant 
IHIe was at length appoimted police magistrate at 
Union Hall In February 1820 he headed the 
peace officers and nulitary m the appichension of 
the celebrated Cato Strect gang of conspnatois 
Sir Nathamel Conant, the chief magistiate at Bow 
Stieet, died shortly after, and Mi: Bunnie was 
much disappointed at Su Robeit Baker, of Mazl- 
borough Sticet, being prefeired to the vacant 
office, saying to a brothe: magistrate publicly on 
the bench, while the teais staited fiom his eyes, 
‘“This 18 the rewaid a man gets for risking his 
life in the sei vice of his countiy'” He soon afte - 
waids, however, attained what might be fanly 


said to he the summit of his ambition § = In August 
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1821, at the funeral of Queen Caroline, Sir Robert 
Baker having declined to read the riot act, wach 
M: Birnie deemed necessary, 1n consequence of the 
riotous disposition of the mob, he took the respon- 
sibility upon himself, and read it amid great tumult, 
Su Robeit retuned from the chau immediately 
afte: wards, having given gieat offence to the min- 
istry by his want of decision, and Mi Bunie was 
appointed to the office of chief magistrate at Bow 
Street On the 17th Septembe: following, he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood He died April 29, 
1882, leaving asonandtwodaughteis Sir Richaid 
was an especial favouiite with George the Fourth 
IIc was evet icady to assist the needy, especially 
where he discoveied a disposition to industry As 
a& magistiate his loss was seveicly felt In all 
matters of importance connected with the peace 
and welfaic of the metiopolis, he was for years 
consulted by those who filled the highest offices in 
the state He was iemarkable fo: hus close appli- 
cation to business 


Brissrt, Bysrt, or BisskRT, originally an Anglo-Norman 
namne, belonging to a family which came into Scotland about 
the reign of Wilham the Kirst, and settld in two branches, 
the one in the province of Moray, and the other in Berwick- 
shire After Malcolm the Fourth had subdued, in 1160, the 
turbulent and rebellious mhabitants of Moray, and trans- 
ported to Galloway all who had taken up arms against him, 
which included the greater portion of the population, he be- 
stowed thar lands upon strangers, and among the new set- 
tlers, besides the earls of Tife and Strathearn, and other 
powerful fannhes, were the once potent Comyns and Bisset 
Ostiarn, who obtamed large estates in the province, especially 
in that part which now forms a portion of Inverness-shire 

Dugdale, m Ins Buonage (vol 1 p 632), says that the 
first mention of the name of Bisset in Fngland was in the 
nineteenth vear of the reign of King Stephen, when Manser 
Bisset was one of the witnesses to that accord then made be- 
twixt Stephen and Henry duke of No:mandy, touching the 
succession of the latte: to the crown of Fngland = After this 
being »«wer to that hing, he founded an hospital at Mayden- 
Bradlev, in Wiltshire, for leprous women and secular priests 
He was succecded by lus son Henry, who, dying without 
issue, another Henry, ms nephew, became his heir, tov whom 
succecded John Bissct, brother and her of William Bisset 
{Ins John, bemg chief forester of kngland, was in the great 
tournuncnt held at Northampton im 1241, (20th Henry the 
Thnd,) occasioned by Peter de Savoy earl of Richmond 
agaunst earl Roger Bigod On Ins death he left three daugh- 
ters but no son 

In the reign of Alexander the Second one Walter Bisset 
was 4 witness in a chirte: by that king to the abbacy of 
Paisley , and also with Wulhham Bisset was witness in another 
charter of the same monarch to the abbacy of Dunfermline 
By the Chartulary of Mehose Walter Bisset, in the year 1233, 
married a daughter of Roland, lord of Galloway These pat- 
ties appear to be of the branch of the Bissets established in 
Berwickshire, to whom the following story refers —Iv 1242 
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Walter de Bisset was accused of the murder of Patrick, sixth 
earl of Athol, at Haddington {See Life of Ai exanper II, 
unte,p 75] That the murder might be concealed, the as- 
sassins eet fire to the house in which the earl lodged Ihe 
murdered earl had been victor in a tournaincnt with Walter 
Bisset, and 1t 1s remarked by Mr Burton, [£ife of Lord Lovat, 
p 5,] 8 probable that he had no farther concern with the 
murder than his inability to restrain the fiery spint of his 
Celtic followers, burning tor vengeance 
to be mistaken, as the Berwickshire Bis- 
sets were not likely to have Celtic fol- 
lowers, nor even those of Moray of that 
epoch, most of the native inhabitants 
having, as stated above, been transport- 
ed to Galloway Ihe Scottish nobilty, 
headed by Patrick, carl of March, and 
instigated by David de Hastings, who 
had married the aunt of Athol, raised 
thur followers, and demanded Bisset’s 
hfe Bisset sought and obtained the 
protection of the king, Alexander the 
Second, who, however, could not shicld 
him long, so powerful was the combina- 
tion against hun, and he was compelled 
to leave the kingdom, when his estates 
were forfuted, and all his family were 
involved in his rum The Bissets fled 
to Ireland, frum whence Bisset him- 
self proceeded to Fngland, and imcited 
Henry the Ilurd to take up arins 
against the Scottish king, which led 
to the tieaty of Newcastle, 13th August 12!4 [See ante, 
hfe of ALEXANDFR Il, p 76] Tlemy the Third bestowed 
upon Bisset large possessions in the barony of Glenarm, 
county of Antrim, Ireland In 1816, after Edward Bruce 
had been crowned king of Ireland, and was endeavouring to 
secure hinself in that country, we find one Hugh Bisset men- 
tioned as having, with John Loggan, defeated the Scottish 
force in Ulster with considerable slaughter The castle Older- 
flect, in the vicinity of I arne, tho ruins of which still exist 1s 
supposed to have been erected by one of the Bissets Ihe 
monastery of Glenarm was founded in 1465 by inother of 
them, named Robert Risser 

About the year 1400, Juhn Mor Macdonald of Isla, founder 
of the clan Ian Vor, second son of the T ord of the Isles and 
I ady Margaret Stewart, daughter of King Robert the Second, 
acquned Jarge possessions in Ulste:, by his marnage with 
Mary or Marjory Bisset, daughter of Sir John Bisset, and 
heness of the Glens in the county of Antrim, a district which 
included the baromes of Carey and Glenarm On Ins death 
in 1427, the territory of the Glens was inheited by his eldest 
son, Donald, surnamed Balloch, a celebrated Highland chief, 
who, in 1481, defeated the eails of Ma: and Caithness at Inve - 
lochy, and who, having, by a stratigem, escaped the ven- 
geance of King Jumes the Fust, afterwards took so prom- 
uent a part in the rebelhons of John, earl of Ross and Lord 
of the Isles [Gregory's Highlands and Isles of Scotland, p 
61] ‘The footing which this branch of the Macdonalds thus 
obtained in Ulster, was, in later times, nmproved bv their suc- 
cessois, and thus it was that the Macdonells, earls of Antrim, 
became entitled to the Bisset’s property in Ireland 

The property in Inverness-shire which afterwards came 
into the possession of the Frasers, lords Lovat, formed a por- 
tion of the large termtones in the north of Scotland belonging 
to the Bisset fanmly John Bisset, 1p 1230, founded a prory 
of the order of Vallis Caudtum or Val des Choux m Roso- 


shire, which, from the beauty of its situation he called Beau- 
heu, now Beauly, and which gave name to the small river 
which flows past A cut of the ruins of thie edifice, from the 
rare work of Adam de Cardounell, 1s subjoine:, as they existed 
1788 = It 18 one of many instances of Norman, or rather 
French, names given at this early age to localities in the 
north of Scotland The tower und fort of Lovat, founded in 
the same vear, near the eastein bank of the Beaulv, was 


But in this he seems | ancently the scat of the Bissets. 





In 1249, Su John Bissct of Tov it was nnoprisoned in the 
castle of Inverness for the nmputed crimes of connection with 
the murder of the eat] of Athol, and of fealtyship to the Lord 


of the Isles = In 1208 Sur John Bissct of Lovat mortified an 
annuity out of his lands to the bishop of Moray He dicd 
without heirs of his own body, leaving Jns est tte to his three 
daughters, the eldest of whom marued David Grahame, 
thereafter dusigned of IL ovat, as in an agreement betwist him 
and the bishop of Moray, concerning the fishing of the water of 
lorn ‘The second daughter became the wife of Sir Wilham 
Kenton of Beaufort and the third of Sir Andrew de Bosco 

In 1291, amongst the barons convened at Berwick, at the 
desire of Kdwaid the First of England, as arbitrators between 
the competitcrs for the crown of Scotland, was Wilham Bis- 
set, probably the same pcrson who in the regulations adopted 
for the government of Scotland by kdwaid the First m 1801, 
is mentioned as shenft and constable of Stniimgslnre His 
mandson, Sir Lhomas Bisset, lord of Upsethynton, became, 
in 1362, fifteenth carl of Infe, by his marriage, he being her 
third husband, with the Countess Isobel, cldest daughter and 
heiress of Duncan MacDuff, eul of life, she having the eai)- 
dom in her own mght Bisset, on his marnage, received 
from David the Second a charter granting to him and his 
heirs male by Isobel, his countess, the earldom of Fife, with 
ul its pertinents He died im 1866, without issue, and m 
1871 the countess remgned the earldom to Robert Stuart, 
earl of Menteith and duke of Albany, the brother of Walter 
Scott, her second husband, who died young, without issue 

In the accounts of the High Ireasurer of Scotland, dunng 
the reign of James the Fifth, quoted in Pitcurn’s Cnmmal 
Prnals (vol 1 pat 1 Appendix, p 286), undcr date Septem- 
ber 25, 1587, there 1s the following entry “ Item, to James 
Bissa1 Messinger, to pas with Letters to the Provest and 
Bailes of Dundee and Sanct Jonestoune (Perth) to serche 
and sek John Blacat ard Geoge [uwett, suspect of the 
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hangeing of the Image of Sunct Francis, and tu his wage, 
xxs” 

Habakkuk Bisset, wnter to the signet, clerk to Sir John 
Skene, lord clerk register in the rugn of James the Sixth, 1s 
she reputed author of ‘ Ane Short Forme of Proces, presently 
used and observed before the Lords of Counsell and Session,’ 
appended to Skene’s Scottish translation of the Regiam Ma- 
Jestatem, published in 1609 This work foims one of the ar- 
ticles in a scarce volume entitled, ‘A Compilation of the 
Forms of Process in the Court of Session, dunng the earher 
periods after its establishment, with the vanations which 
they have since undergone, and hkewise some ancient tracts 
concerning the manner of proceeding in Baron Courts, pub- 
lished by order of the Commissioners lately appointed by his 
majesty for inquiring into the admunistration of justice m 
Scotland’ 8vo Edmburgh, 1809 [Pitcasrn’s Criminal 
Trials Vol 1 part page 286, note | 


BISSET, Brssat, or Bissart, Pater, professor 
of canon law in the univeisity of Bologna, in Italy, 
was born in the county of Fife, in the ,e1gn of 
James the Fifth 
phy, and the laws at St Andiews, whence he 1e- 
moved to Pais, and having completed lus edu- 
cation im that univeisity, he went to Bologna, 
where he received the degree of docto: of laws, 
and was afterwaids appointed piofessor of canon 
law in that city He continued there for several 
years, and died in the latte: part of the year 1568 
He possessed a high reputation not only as a civil- 
ian, but also as a poet, an oraton, and a philoso- 
pher Busset has frequently been confounded by 
Scottish biographical wiiteis with an Italian poet 
and historian of the 16th century, named Pete 
Bizan, who was in Scotland duiing the regency 
of the eal of Muay, and some of whose mino) 
poems will be found in Gruter’s ‘ Delicisee Poeta- 
rum Italoinm’ <A quarto work, entitled ‘ Patiicu 
Bissarti Opera Omnia, viz Poemata, Orationes, 
Lectiones Feriales, et Libe: de Iireguilaiitate,’ was 
published at Venice in 1565 Bisset 18 said by a 
recent biographer [Chambers Scottish Biography] 
to have been a descendant of ‘Thomas Bisset or Bis- 
sert, eal of Fife in the reign of David the Second 
But this 1s probably a mistake, or if he were so, it 
must have been by a previous manage, as the Sn 
Thomas Bisset who married the widowed countess 
of Fife, and received fiom the crown a charter 
of the earldom of Fife, to be held by him and his 
heis-male by the countess, left no issue by her 

BISSET, CHaritrs, M D, an able medical 
and military write:, the son of an emment lawyer 
and scholar, was born in 1717 at Glenalbert, nea 


He studied giammar, philoso- 
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Dunkeld He studied medicine at the university 
of Edinburgh, and in 1740 was appointed second 
surgeon in the military hospital, Jamaica During 
the years he passed in the West Indies, he devoted 
his attention to acquiring a knowledge of the dis- 
eases peculiai to the torrid zone, and the result 
of his inquinies appeared at Newcastle in 1766, in 
a volume entitled ‘Medical Essays and Observa- 
tions,’ the principal papers in which treated 
paiticulaily of the diseases of that climate In 
1745, in consequence of 111 health, he resigned his 
situation, and 1etuined to England In May 1746 
he pmchased an ensigney in the gallant 42d 
regiment, when he began to impiove his natural 
ingenuity, by studying engineciing, in which 
department he soon distmguished himself In 
Septembe: 1748 the regiment was unsuccessfully 
employed on the coast of Brittany, but on the 
commencement of the ensuing compaign, it was 
oideied for foreign service against the French m 
Flandeis Some sketches made by Dr Bisset of 
the enemy’s approaches at the action of Sandberg, 
and at Beigen-op-Zoom, were piesented by his 
colonel, Lord John Murray, to the duke of Cum- 
beiland, the commander-in-cluef, who thereupon 
ordeied him to attend the siege of the latter place, 
with the view of keeping a regula: journal of the 
attack and defence, when he was frequently ob- 
served to walk on the ramparts, with the utmost 
unconcein, amidst the enemy’s shot, the more 
neaily to obseive the exact position of the French 
attacks 





Hfis journal, lustiated with plans, was 
duly forwarded to the duke, then at the head of 
the allied army, at Maestiicht On the 1ecom- 
mendation of his toyal highness, the duke of 
Montagu, then mastei-general of the ordnance, 
appointed him engineer extiaoidimary to the 
bugade of Engmeers He also at the same time 
received his commission as lieutenant On the 
conclusion of the wai he was placed on half-pay, 
when he visited several of the p:mcipal fortified 
places on the continent In 1751 he published 
his first work, being an ‘Essay on the Theory 
and Construction of Fortifications’ Maving now 
retuned fiom active service, he settled as a phy- 
sician at the village of Skelton, in Cleveland, 
Yorkshire, where his practice became very exten- 
In 1755 appeared his ‘Treatise on the 
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Scurvy,’ dedicated to the loids of the admiralty In 
1762 he published ‘ An Essay on the Medical Con- 
stitution of Great Britain,’ inscibed to his frend, 
Sr John Pringle In 1765 he 1eceived fiom the 
university of St Andiews the degieeof MD A 
few years before Ins death, he placed in the library 
of the Infirmary at Leeds a manuscript, extending 
to nearly 700 pages, of medical observations, foi 
which he received a vote of thanks A manusciipt 
treatise on Fortification, which he piesented to 
the prince of Wales, afterwards George IV , was 
deposited in his 1oyal highness’s private library 
Ji ~=Buisset wrote also a small tieatise on Naval 
Tactics, and a few political papers on subjccts of 
temporary importance He died at Knayton, neal 
Thirsk, in May 1791, mm the 75th year of his age 
—Gentlemen’s Mag vol 1x1 
The following 1s a catalogue of his works — 


[ssav on the Theory and Construction of Fortifications 
London, 1751, 8vo 

‘Treatise on the Scurvy, with Remarks on the Cure of Scor- 
butic Uleers, designed clnefly for the use of the British Navy 
fond 1755, 8vo 

kussay on the Medical Constitution of Great Britain, to 
which 18 addcd Observations on the Weather, and the Dis- 
eases which appeared in the period included between the 1st 
of January 1758, and the summer solstice 1760 —Logether 
with an Account of the Throat Distemper, and Mihary Fever, 
which were epidemical m 1760 Likewise, Observations on 
Anthilmantus, particularly the Great Bastard Black Helle- 
bore, or Bear's Foot Lond 1760, &vo 

Medical asays and Observations 
1766, 8vo 

Observations on J.ymphatic Incysted Tumours 
Com 1x p 244 1785 

A Case of an extriordinary, irritable, sympathetic Tumour 
Memoirs Med m p 58 1792 

Treatise on Naval Tactics 


Newcastle upon Tyne, 


Med 


BISSET, Jamrs, an eccentric but ingemous 
artist, was born in Perth about 1742 When he 
was about fifteen years of age he went to Birming- 
ham, where he resided foi about thirty-six yeas, 
having established there a museum and shop for 
In 1813 he removed to 
Leamington, where he had opened a news-room 
and pictuie gallery the meceding year His col- 
lection consisted principally of aiticles in natural 
listory, particularly bids, the costume and arms 
of savage nations, models mm wax and nice paste, 
&c In 1814, we find him sty ling himself Modeller 
to his Majesty} We had a remarkable facility in 
writing ihymes, which he indulged in on all occa- 
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sions Even his Guides and Directories were halt 
prose and half verse To the works subjoined, of 
Which he was the author, mght be added a long 
seiles of ephemeral verses, which lis loyal and 
patriotic muse poured foith on every public occa- 
sion, and particularly on the periodical 1ecurrence 
of the Shaksperian jubilee at Sthatford, a few of 
which were admitted into the pages of the ‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine’ In a letter to the editoi of 
that periodical, dated im 1831, he said that there 
was not a single newspaper taken in, in Leaming- 
ton, till he established public 100ms there [lis 
mind was eve: active in suggesting public im- 
provements, and there is no doubt that that now 
fashionable and increasing watering - place owes 
much to Bisset’s enterprise and public spnit He 
collected many paintings of value, and executed 
some very good pieces himself On his death, his 
pictmes were disposed of by auction He died 
August 17, 1882 

The following are Bisset’s principal productions 

A Poetic Survey round Birmingham, with a bnef Desenp- 
tion of the different Curiosities and Manufactures of the Place, 
accompanied by a Magnificent Directory, with the names and 
profcssions, &c, superbly engraved im emblematical plates 
12mo, 1800 

Songs on the Peace, 1802 

The Converts, a Moral Tale, recommending the practice of 
Humanity, & 8vo, 1802 

Che Patuotic Clarion, or Britain’s Call to Glory , origina. 
gongs written on the threatened Invasion 1804 

Critical I’ssavs on the Dramatical Fssays of the Young 
Roseins, by Gentlemen of Literary Palents, and Theatrical 
Am iteurs, opposed to the Hyperciitiusms of Anonymous 
Writers Interspersed with Interestmg Anecdotes 8vo, 1804 

Birmingham Directoy, with 45 Copperplates, 1805 

A Guide to Leamington, 1814 

Comic Strictuis on Birmingham’s Fine Arts and Conver- 
zationes, by an Old Townsinan, 1829 

BISSET, Rosrrt, a miscellaneous wiiter, the 
son of the Rev Dr Bisset, minister of Logierat, 
Perthshue, was born about 1759, and studied at 
Edinburgh for the ministry After taking the de- 
gree of LL D , he went to England, and was first a 
schoolmaster at Chelsea, nea: London, but after- 
waids became a writer for the piess He died in 
1805, aged 46 Besides a Life of Buke, in 2 
vols, he published vaiious works, of which the 
following is a list 

Sketch of Democracy London, 1796, 8vo 

The Lafe of Fdmund Burke, &e I ond 1798, 8vo 


Douglas, or The Highlander, a Novel 1800, 4 vols 12:0 
‘Lhe Historv of the Reign of George III to the terinination 
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of the late War, to which is prefixed, a View of the progres- 
sive Improvement of England, in Prosperity and Strength, 
to the accession of his Majesty Lond 1804, 6 vols 8vo 
Modern Laterature A Novel 1804, 8 vols 12mo 
An edition of the Spectator, with hves of the nuthors, in 6 
vols. 





BLACK, a namé, hke Brown, White, &&, onginally given, 
when suinames began to be first used, which in Scotland 
was not till about the beginning of the twelfth centurv, to 
persons in the middle or lower ranks who had no lands, 
from the colour of the visage or hair, or some peculiarity in 
the mental or personal character, and when the surname was 
not assumed from a trade or occupation, as Smith, Cook, 
Hunter, &c , o: from the name of the father, with the addition 
of son, as Wilhamson, Johnson, Robertson, &c 

BLACK, JosupH, MD, the founde: of pneu- 
matic chemistiy, though not a native of Scotland, 
was of Scottish descent, and long resided in this 
country He was born on the banks of the Ga- 
ronne in France in 1728 ~—- His father, John Black, 
who was a native of Belfast, but of a Scottish 
family, had settled at Bordeaux, as a wine inel- 
chant, and hved in intimacy with the celebrated 
Montesquieu, who expressed his regret in stiong 
terms on Mi Black’s quitting Boideaux, when he 
1etued fiom business, as appears by several of his 
letters Huis mothe: was a danghte: of Mi Robeit 
Goidon of Hillhead, Aberdeenshue, and by he 
D: Black was neaily ielated to the wives of 
11 Adam Fergusson and Mi 
professor of Natual Philosophy at the Univei- 
sity of Edinburgh In 1740, when he was twelve 
years old, he was sent to Belfast, to 1eceive 
the rudiments of his education In 1746 he en- 
tered as a student at the university of Glasgow, 
where Di Cullen the same yea: became piofessor 
of chemistry He prosecuted his studies, pai ticu- 
larly in physical science, with so much assiduity 
and success that he soon attiacted the notice of 
this eminent man, who made him his agsistant in 
In 1751, having 


James Russell, 


ull his chemical expe1iments 
chosen the profession of medicine, to complete his 
medical studies he went to the university of Ed- 
inbuigh, at that time rising into 1eputation as a 
medical school, where in 1754 he took the degree 
of MD _ His imaugural thesis on this occasion 
was entitled ‘De Acido a Cibis orto, et de Mag- 
nesia Alba,’ in which was contained an outline of 
his celebrated discovery of fized air, 01 carbonic 
acid gas, which he now, fon the first time, showed 
tu be the true cause of the causticity of alkalies 
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This impoitant discovery, with that of latent heat, 
fu: which we are also indebted to Dr Black, laid 
the foundation of modern pneumatic chemistry, 
which has opened to the investigation of the phi- 
losopher a fourth kingdom of nature, viz the gase- 
ous kingdom In 1755 he published his ‘ Expen- 
ments on Magnesia, Quichlime, and other Alka- 
line Substances,’ which moie fully developed 
lus views on the subject he had touched upon 
in his thesis His opinions, of couse, gave 
lise to considerable discussion, paiticularly in 
yermany, but he was enabled satisfactorily to 
answer and refute all objections In 1756, Dr 
Cullen having removed to Edinburgh, Dr Black 
was appointed his successor, as professor of ana- 
anatomy and lecture: on chemisti}, m the univer- 
sity of Glasgow The former chan he soon ex- 
changed foi that of medicine, for which he was 
better qualified One of lis pupils at Glasgow 
was Watt, the celebrated invento: of the improved 
steam-engine, who was led by Di Black’s views 
and theoies respecting the natume of steam, and 
paiticularly on the subject of evaporation, to make 
those gieat impiovements which have been of so 
much benefit to science Between the years 1759 
and 1763, In 
on Jatent heat which had for some time engaged 


Black inatmed those speculations 
lus attention An obseivation of Fahrenheit’s, 
recorded by Di Boerhaave, that water would be- 
come consideiably colder than melting snow, with- 
out freezing, and would fieeze in a moment if 
disturbed, and m the act of freezing emit many 
degiecs of heat, seems to have suggested to Di 
Black the notion that the heat tecerved by ice 
duiing its conve1sion into wate: was not lost, but 
was contained in the water The experiments by 
which he demonstiated the existence of what he 
termed datent heat in bodies will be found fully de- 
tailed in his ‘ Lectures’ The result of these he 
first read, in Apiil 1762, to a select society in 
Glasgow, and afterwards betoe the Newtonian 
Souiety in Edmburgh He :emaimed mm Glasgow, 
occasionally practising as a physician, till 1766, 
when D: Cullen bemg appointed professor of 
medicine in Edmburgh, Di Black was removed 
to the chemical chan in that university, where he 
continued fo: about thirty years He contributed 
a paper to the ‘Philosophical Transactions of 
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London,’ for 1774, entitled ‘Obscivations on the 
more ready freezing of water that has been boiled ’ 
The only othe: paper written by him was pub- 
lished in the second volume of qhe ‘ Piansactions 
of the Roval Society of Edinbm gh,’ bemg an * An- 
alysis of the Waters of some boiling Springs in 
Iceland,’ in which he found a considerable quan- 
tity of silua = The following portrait of Di Black 
mengaved fiom the panting by Su Henry Rae- 
burn 
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Ir Blach was never muiied 
m the house im Nicholson Street, Edinbm gh, which 
now forms the Blind Asylum 
habits, and vers abstemious in his diet 


Ile Jong residcad 


He was simple in his 
He died 
suddenly November 26, 1799, while sitting at table 
with his usual fare, viz , some bread, a few prunes, 
and a measuied quantity of milk diluted with 
water Tlaving the cup m his hand, feeling the 
approach of death, be set it carefully down on lis 
knees, which were joined together, aid kept it 
steady in Ins hand, m the mannet of a person per - 
fectly at ease, and in this attitude expined, with- 
out spillmg a diop, and without a wiithe in lis 
countenance, a8 if an experiment had been wanted 
to show to his fiends the facility with which he 
departed Ife was im the 71st year of his age 
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Di Blach was of a cheerful and sociable disposi 
tion, and, as his mind was well stored with infor- 
mation, he was, at all times an entertaimg com- 
panion  IJIis company was therefore much comted, 
and as lis cucumstances were affluent, he dedi- 
cated as much time to the pleasures of society as 
was consistent with lis avocations He left the 
piumeipal part of his fortune, which 18 said to 
have becn considerable, among the childion of lis 
brothers and sisters After his death lis * Lectm es 
on Chemistry’ wee published fiom ius 
notes in 2 vols 4to, by lus friend and col- 
league, D1: Robison late professo: of natu- 
ral plulosophy im the universitv of Edin- 





burgh —Thomson’s History of Chemistry 
—Scots Mag for 18038 
Subjomned 13 a catalogue of the works of 
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I xperiments on Vagnesit Alba Quick Lime, 
and other Alkaline Substances, to which 1s added, 
An Essay on Cold produced by Evaporating Fluide, 
and some other means of producing Cold, by Dr 
Juikn =F dinburgh, 1776-82, 12mo All these 
Pipers were previously published in the Essaye 
Phvsien) and Titerary, vol np 157 

‘The Supposed Effect of Boilng on Water, 
disposing it to freeze more readily, ascertained by 
Fxpernment Phil Irans Abr xm 610 1775 

An Analysis of the Waters of sume Hot-Springs 
in feelind kd Phil Trans m Pirt n 965 
1794 

Tectures on the Klements of Chemistry, de- 
hvered in the University of Edinburgh, by the late 
Joseph Black, M D , now published from his Manu- 
scripts, by John Robison, ILD Kd 1803, 2 
vols 4to 





BLACKADDER, 1 surname derived from lands on the streain 
of thut name in the Meise division of Berwickshire The true 
meaning of the word 1s Blackwater,—adder, from the Cam- 
bro-British awedur, sigmifving ‘a running water’ When 
apphed to the stream, the word 1s usually pronounced, and 
sometimes written, Bla kater 

There was an anuient family named Blacadcr, or Blackad- 
der, who possessed the lands of Lulhallan in Perthshire The 
runs of the old castle of Tulhallan, which formerly belonged 
to them, are still standing The modern castle of that name 
belongs to the baroness Keith, by :marnage Countess Fi ahaut 
mn France 

Phe origin d tamily was Blackadder of that 1k m Berwick- 
shire, who distinguished themselves in the Border feuds so 
early as the minority of James the Second, towards the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century They received the lands whence 
they derived their name from that monarch, conferred as a 
reward for defending the exstern frontier against the incur- 
sions of the Knghsh Beatrice, eldest daughter of one of the 
two portiorers of Robert Blackadder of Blackadder, marned 
John Home, fourth of the seven sons of Sir David Home 
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et Wedderburn, so well known m border song as “the scven 
spears of Wedderburn,” and thereby got the estate of Black- 
adder 

{his marnage, however, was brought about in « verv vio- 
sent manner on the part of the Homes, with the view of ac- 
quiring the lands of Blackadder, having, by rapacity and 
fraud, appropiiated to themselves, in course of time the 
greater part of Berwickshire The person on whom James 
the Second conferred the lands, and who from them took 
the surname of Blackadder, as a reward for military ser- 
vices, was named Cuthbert, styled the ‘Chieftain of the 
South” The royal grant 1s dated m 1452 On his ex- 
peditions against the English who crossed the borders fm 
plunder he was accompanied by his seven sons who, from 
the darkness of their complexion, were called the “ Black 
band of the Blackiddirs” [ Weuts of the Famely, quoted in 
Crichtons Lafe of the Ree John Blackadder ] When the 
country required to be put in a posture of defence agaist the 
preparations of kdward the Fourth, the Blackadd«1s raised a 
body from among their kindred and rtamers, the Llhots, 
Armstrongs, Jolinstons, and other hardy and warlike border- 
crs to the number of two hundied and seventecn men, all 
accoutred with jach and spear [heir castle, a fortress of 
some strength, was planted with artillery, and furnished with 
a garnson of twenty soldiers | /bed Redpath’s Border Ihs- 
tory] Cuthbert and his sons joincd the train of adventurers 
from Scotland, who had embmked in the wars of Yok and 
Lancaster, marshalling themselves under the banner of the 
Red Rose, and fighting for the carl of Richmond, afterwards 
Henry the Seventh, at Bosworth, whee the father and three 
of his sons were left dead on the field Andrew, the eldest 
of the surviving brothers, succccded to the barony of Black- 
adder Robert and Patrick entered mto holy orders Lhe 
former became priot of Coldingham, the litter was made dtan 
ot Dunblane =‘ The fourth brother, Walhain, remamed in f ng- 
land, where he obtained a title and opulent posscssions 
[ Writs of the Family of Blackadder) In memoriil of then 
services at Boswoith, king James granted the family permis- 
sion to carry on their shield the roscs of York and I anc tstcr 
It was afterwards quartered with the house of Ik dmonstonc, 
held, azure, cheveron, argent, upper Ieft band, gules, crest, 
a dexter hand holding a bioadsword, motto ‘( ourage helps 
fortune ’ 

Andrew Blackadder the propuietor of the estate, married a 
daughter of the house of Johnston of Johnston, ancestor of 
the earls of Annandale ind had two sons Robert and Patrick 
Robert, the elder son, espoused Alison Douglas, fourth daugh- 
ter of George, Master of Angus, and sister of Arclubald, earl 
of Angus He followed the standard of the Douglascs at 
Flodden in 1518, and was slain with his fathcr-m-law and 
two hundred gentlemen of the name of Douglas, on that dis- 
astrous field, leaving a widow and two daughters, Beatrix 
and Margaret, who, at the time, were mere children [ Red- 
path’s Border History | Of Patrick, the younger son, de- 
scribed as a man of chivalry, who obtained bv marriage the 
estate of Tulhallan m Perthshire, the succecding paragr iph 
gives an account From the unprotected state of Roberts 
daughters, the Homes of Wedderburn formed the design of 
seizing the lands of Blackadder, and the wav in which they 
succeeded in their villanous project 15 but too illustrative of 
the manners of those rude timcs to be omtted, especially is 
by 1t the patnmomul estate of the Blackadders was for ever 
wrested from the nghtful owners They bi gan by cutting off 
all within their reach, whose affinity was dreaded as an heredh- 
tary obstacle They attacked Robert Blackudder, the prior 
of Culdinghain, at the village of Lamberton, while following 
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the sports of the chase, and assassinated him and x of his 
ittendants [Leslie's Hsst of Scotland, p 889 Hustory of 
the Homes) Has brother, the dean of Dunblane, shared the 
same fate Vanous others were despatched im a similur 
manner Patrick Blackaddii, the cousin of the late pnor, 
endeavoured to obtain the priory of Coldingham, but on the 
ictive interference of the Homcs, 1t was bestowed on William 
Douglas, brother of the earl of Angus IJ hey now assaulted 
the castle of Blackadder, wheie the widow and her two young 
daughters resided Ihe gariison refused to surrender, but 
the Homes succeeded in obtauung possession of the fortress, 
ind seized the widow and her children, compelling them to 
marrage by force Sir David Home of Wedderburn marned 
the widow Lhe two daughtcrs were contracted to his 
brothers, John and Robi rt, in 1518, and as they were then 
only m their cighth you, they were confined, by John Home, 
in the castle of Blackadder tili they came of age [ Douglas’ 
Peerage, \vl 1 p 174] The estate, however, had been en- 
talcd in the malc linc, and should hive passed to Sir John 
Islackadder, then baion of Iullallan, the cousin and tutor of 
the ladies, ax nemest heir of talzic But the Homes, who 
obtamcd the sanction of the cul of Angus to marry his 
meces, refused to quit possession of the lands, or deliver up 
the fortress Sir John applied to the legislature for redress 
against them but at that period there was no regular adms- 
istration of yusti« 1m Scotland, and both parties had recourse 
tothe sword Ding the long minonty of James the Fifth, 
thev were involved m mutuil hostihties Sir John Black- 
udder was beheaded in March lodl for the murder of James 
Inglis, abbot of Culross, ‘‘ because when he was absent at 
Edinburgh, the said abbot gave ane tack above his head to 
the Lord Erskine of the lands of Bulgownte’ Happening to 
meet with him on Ins return, he resolved to be avenged. 
Both parties being of equal number, about sixteen horse, a 
rencontre took place ‘at the ] onhead of Rosyth near Culrons,' 
which ended in the Slaughter of the abbot Patnck, arch- 
dcacon of Glasgow, succeeded his biother mm Tulhallan He 
held also, by the king's special commission, the wardenship of 
Blach idder, to which he had ben appointed, under warrant 
and command from the governor of Scotland While arch- 
deacon he had authoitv gianted hin by the Popc, m 1510, 
to visit all kirks and monasteries within the bounds of the see 
of Glasgow He got also, in 1o21, the priory of Coldinghaum, 
(which Wilham Douglis had forcibly held,) by the king's scal, 
with consent of the duke of Albany, protector and governor 
ot Scotland In this ofhce he was succeeded by his brother, 
Adam Blackadda, abbot of Dundrennan m Galloway, the 
first worth two thousand pounds, the latter one thousand 
pounds u-vear For bearmg Sir Patrick's expenses in travcl- 
ling to France to procuc these appointments from Albany, 
who was thee at the time, the sad Adam bound himself to 
pay thee thousand pounds, for which he gave in pledge two 
inagsy silver cups till the debt was discharged [Writs o7 
the Family, quoted ue Crichton’s Life of the Rev John Black- 
adder |} Sar Patiuck renewed the process against the Homes, 
for the recovery of Blackadder © Under pietcnee of submitting 
the dispute to friends, to have all diffirenecs settled in an 
amicable way, the Homes appointed a day to meet Sir 
Patrick wt Fdmburgh  Tinther weordingly he repaired, 
without suspicion of treachery, having received warrant of 
sufe convoy from Arclubald, earl of Angus, under the great 
geal, and accomp inicd by a small retmuc of domestics, fifteen 
ov sixteen horscmen, who usuuly rode in his train, but was 
clindestinely waylaid by a body of fifty horse, that lav in am- 
bush near the Dean, within a mile of Edinburgh Being well- 
mounted he made a gallant charge, and broke through the 
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ambuscade, killing several with his own hand Overpowered 
with numbers he fled, taking the road towards the West 
Port, flercely pursued On approaching the city, he was sur- 
prised by a fresh troop of horse, secretly posted in a hollow, 
where St Cuthbert's church now stands These joinmg im 
the pursuit, he made the best of his spped to guin the en- 
trance by the Nether Bow, or the Canongate, but before he 
could reach the ford of the Loch a party of foot salled out 
fiom another place of concealment to intercept him = Finding 
hinself beset on all hands, he ventured to take the North Loch, 
near to the place called Wallacc’s tower (properly Well-house 
tower) on the Castle brae, when Ins horse becoming embog- 
ged, he and all hs attendants were basely murdered This 
was in the year 1526 Hume of Godscroft has recorded tlis 
affray, (Hust of House of Angus, vol 1 p 86,) but he makes 
the archdeacon the aggressor ‘llis was the last attempt 
that the Blackadders made to obtain redress ‘lhe estate of 
Blackadder, of which they were thus fraudulently dispos- 
acsucd, remained in the family of Home Both Hume and 
Buchanan, mistakcnly, call Patnck archdeacon of Dunblane 
instead of Glasgow, and the brother of Robert har of Black- 
addcr, why yeas he was his ne pliew 

As above stated Sn Patrick, younger son of Andiew 
Blackadder, acquired the lands of ‘Tulhallan in Perthshire, bv 
his marnage with I lizabeth, one of the daughtcrs and coheirs 
of Sir James Fdmonstone of EKdmonstone Her dowcry was 
only half the lands, but Sir Waltcr Ogilvv, who had married 
her younger sister, “excambed his moiety with Sir Patrick, 
in 1493, for the thanedom of Boyne” Robert Blackadder, 
his son, was, in 1480, bemg then at Rome, with a public 
character from King James the Third, consecrated bishop of 
Aberdeen by Pope Sixtus the Fourth In 1484 he was 
translated tou the Lishopuic of Glasgow He had so much ta 
vour at Rome that he obtamed froin the Pope the erection of 
the see of Glasgow into an wchbishopne He was frequently 
employed in the public transactions of the period with the 
Fnghsh, and patticularly in the yea 14505 With the earl of 
Bothwell, and Andrew Forman, prio. of Pittenveem, he 
negotiated the marriage between King James the Fourth and 
Muryaret, eldest daughter of Henry the Seventh, which laid 
the foundation for the umon of the two kingdoms of Scot- 
Jand and England He stood, likewise, with the em! of 
Bothwell, godtuthe: to the young prince, who did not long 
survive = Lhe archbishop died in 1508, wlule on a yowney to 
the Holy Tand = [Aesths Scottish Bishops, p 251 | 

In the Appendix to Pitcairn’s Criminal [rials, (vol 1 part 
1 page 100,) under date August 18, 1499, there 1s a ‘ Remis- 
sion to Andro Blacatar of that Ik und Nimane Nesbit, for 
the forthocht fulonv done be thaim apone Philip Nesbit of 
Westcr Nesbit and Johne, ns bother, Patiuck Nesbit in 
Mongois Wall, Gc = And for the cruell slauchte: of umquhile 
the said John Nest, and Philip Nesbit in Mongois Wall, 
apone forthocht felony committit And for the spulzeing of 
thar gudis, & And of all crimes that in onywise may be 
input to thaim for the committing of the said slauchte: and 
forthocht felony, m the kingis palace and residence, quhare 
lng hienes was personalhe present’ In the same valuable 
work [Picawn's Cremunal Treale, vol 1, parti, p 41] 
given in full, # special respite, granted by James the Fourth, 
on 28th August, 1504, 1n favour of the ‘imen, kin, tenentis, 
factouris, and servandis of Robert, archbishop of Glasgow, 
(then about to proceed to Rome on the king’s business,) and 
especially for the slauchter of umquhile Thomas Ruthirfurde 
within the abbaye of Jedworthe’ Among the persons men- 
tioned 3n the said ‘ Respuyt,’ as taken under the special pro 
tection of the king m the archbishop’s absence, are ‘ Andro 


Blacader of that lk, Schirns Johne Forman of Ruthirfurde, 
Baldrede Blacader, knychtes, Adam Blacader, Charls Blac- 
ader, Daine Khzabeth Ldmonstoune ladv of ‘lullyallane, Pa- 
trick Blacader hir sone and aire, Margaret Blacader lady or 
Carnschallo, Johne Maxwel hir sone and aire, Master Johne 
Blacader, Persone of Kirkpatnck-Flemyng, Schr Patnk 
Blacader, Persone of Ranpatnik, Robert Blacader, sone and 
apperand aire to Andro Blacader of that ilk,’ & 

Lhe name properly should be Blackader, but according to 
modern orthography 1t 18 usually spelled with two ds Be- 
sides the noble family of Angus, the house of Blackadder formed 
intermarriages with the family of Graham, earls of Menteith, 
and Bruce of Clackmannan, whose line still survives in the earls 
of Ligin and Kincardme ‘They espoused the part of the 
unfortunate Mary, and sided with the cavalicrs in the par- 
hiumentary wars of Charles the First lhere was a cadet of 
this family in the Spanish service, under Ludovic, earl of 
Crawford, and another served with Gustavus Adolphus 
king of Sweden, m Ins campaigns for the relief of the dis- 
tressed protestants in Germany One of thei last lineal 
representatives raised a body of trcops, and joined the ea:l of 
Glencairn, who, with some of the Highland chiefs, in 165d, 
assembled a considerable force in the north to repel the usur 
pations of Cromwall” [Crechton's Life and Diary of Col J 
Blackadder, p 15 ] 

‘The cstate and castle of Lulhallan continucd to be possessed 
by the Blackadders for five generations Lhe next harop 
after Sir Patrick was John In 1532 he undertook a pil- 
grimage, probably to expiate his father’s sucrili ge, and during 
lus stay beyond scas, King Jaincs granted a warrant of protec- 
tion to all his domestics, tenants and vassals He adhered te 
the interests of the ill-fated quecn Mary, and an insurrection 
having taken plice of some of the nobles who were discon- 
tented at her marrige with Darnley, she addressed a letter 
to him, with her own hand, “to mect he at Stirling, on the 
18th of August, 15605, with his kin, fiends, and household, 
to pursue the rebels, [ax they were culled, } who had directec 
ther march southward” Disagieeing among theinselyes, 
however, the insurgent nobles dust not hazard an engage- 
ment with the queen’s foices, but fied from Kdmbuigh, and 
tuok thar way though Biggar to Dumftnes, “the king all 
the while dogging them at their heels” [his was called the 
Runaway Raid, o: Wild Goose Chase [//it of the House 
of Angus, vol u page 155 ] John Blackadder s son, Captain 
Wilhham Blackadder, was with the queens army at Langside 
After that event he was taken and executed, being also ac- 
cused of having been conceined in the murder of Darnley 
With three others, he ww drawn backward on a cart to the 
cross of Ldinburgh, and thre hanged and quartered, on the 
24th of June 1567 Roland Blackadder, subdean of Glasgow, 
was a younger bother of John ‘The next laird of Iulhallan 
was James Blackadder, who marred Ahson, daughter of 
Bruce of Clackmannan His only son inhented his estate 
about 1602 [he latter marned Elizabeth Bruce of Balfouls, 
by whom he had Sn John Blackadder, born in 1596 He 
was, In 1626, created a baronet of Nova Scotia—a dignity 
which none of his posterity ever enjoyed Being of a waste- 
ful and extravagant turn he impoverished his estate, and 
retired to the Continent He bore a commission for some 


time in the French guards, and died in Amenica about 1651 
He marned Ehzabeth Graham, danghter of John, sixth earl 
of Menteith, and had two sons and a daughter, Marnott, mar- 
ried to Laurence, eldest son of I aurence Oliphant, Esq of 
Conde, Perthshire 

To the title of baronet, the Rev John Blackadder, the sub- 
ject ot the ummediitely succeeding memonr, hved to be the 
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hneal heir, having survived all nearer claimants, but as the 
prodigahtv of its first possessor had reduced 1t to an cinptv 
honour, it was never assumed either by himself or any of his 
descendants He was of a younger branch of the Tulhallan 
family, who possessed the lands and barony of Blairhall, near 
Culross His grandfather, Adam Blackadder of Blairhall, 
married Helen, daughter of the celebrated Robert Pont, mmis- 
ter of St. Cuthbert’s, near kdinburgh, and one of the last of 
the clerical order that sat as a Lord of Session The only 
fruit of this marnage was John, father of the Rev John 
Blackadder, minister of Troqueer The minister himself had 
seven children, five sons and two daughters 

‘Lhe eldest son, William, was born in 1647, and studied 
medicine In 1665, he was sent to the University of Edin- 
burgh He was present at Bothwell Brig, and took an active 
part in that affair He graduated at Leyden in Holland mn 
1680 In 1685 he returned to Scotland with the eal of 
Argyle in his unfortunate expedition, and was taken prisoner 
on lus landing at Kirkwall in Orkney After he hid been 
move than a year in prison, a remission came down from 
1 ondon 1n his favour, and he was set at hberty, on winch he 
procceded to Holland, where he remained till 1688, some 
weeks be tore the prince of Orange came over In the month 
of August that yeur, he and Colonel Cleland were sent to 
Scotland, to prepare the way for the Prince’s landing in the 
subsequent November Having imprudently ventured up to 
the castle of LKdinburgh, to see one Captain Mackay, a patient 
of his, he was apprehended by the duke of Gordon, the gov- 
ernor of the castle After being subjected to several exain- 
nations before a committee of the council, on rumours of the 
prince of Orange’s invasion reaching kdinburgh, he was set at 
hberty, without being put to the torture, though 1t was frequently 
threatened After the Revolution Dr Blachudder was ap- 
pointed physician to King William, and died, without issue, 
about the year 1704 

rhe second son, Adam, was bred to the mercuntile profes- 
sion in Stirling, ind in the month of November 1674, while 
yet an apprentice, was, with sevcral others, apprehended for 
not sul scribing the black bond, as it was called, and for ut- 
tending conventicles His biother, Dr Blackadder, presented 
a petition to the council, and after some time obtaimed his 
frecdom -~He was twice afterwaids imprisoned, once in Fife, 
and another time in Blackness lhe latter was for being at 
his father’s preaching at Borrowstounness, where he baptized 
twenty-six childien He was afte: wards a merchant in Swe- 
den, where he resided for about nine years, and married 4 
Swedish woman, who he converted from Lutheranism to 
Calvinism, on account of which he was obliged to flv with 
her from her country, escaping with great difhculty, it being 
at that time death in Sweden for a native Swede to turn 
either Catholic or Calvinist About the end of 1684 he re- 
turned to Scotland, and settled in Edinburgh He wrote an 
account of Ins father’s sufferings, which he transmitted to the 
historian Wodrow, and some political tracts concerning the 
Darien expedition, and the state of parties im Scotland The 
Inte Mr John Blackadder, accountant-general of excise, was 
his grandson 

Robert, the third son studied theology at the university of 
Utrecht, where he died in 1689 

Thomas, the fourth son, appears also to have been a mer- 
chant He went to New England shortly after his father’s 
imprisonment, and died in Maryland before his father 

The fifth and youngest son was named John after himself, 
and became a leutenant-colonel in the army His Life and 
Diary, by Andrew Crichton, the biographer of Ins father, was 
published at Edmburgh in 1824 He was born at Barnden- 
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noch, m the parish of Glencairn, Dumfnes-shire, September 
14, 1664 He very early evinced a religious disposition, and 
at the age of twelve 1s suid to have partaken of the Lord» 
Supper He entered the army in 1689, in his twenty fittn 
year, as a cadet, at sixpence a day, in the regiment (now the 
26th of the Line), raised at the Revolution by the Cameron- 
lans, under the command of the earl of Angus, only son of 
the marquis of Douglas, of which the accomplished soldier 
and poet, William Cleland, was the heutenant colonel In 
loss than two months he became heutenant. He was engaged 
in the affur st Dunkeld, 21st August 1689, when the Came- 
ronians were attacked by the Highlanders, and in which ther 
gallant heutenant-colonel, Cleland fell, an uiteresting account 
of which, in a letter to is brother, wntten on the spot, was 
printed in the periodical papers of the timc, and is inserted in 
Crichton’s Life and Diary of Col Blackadder, (pp 102—105 ) 
On this occasion the Highlanders, victoiious at Kilhecrankie m 
the previous month, were signally defcated and repulsed It 
18 stated that an attempt was made by Colonel Cannan, ther 
commander, to mduce the Highlandcs to renew their attack 
on the Cameroman regiment, but they declined, for this rea- 
son, that although still ready to fight with men, they would 
not again encounter devils (Lafe und Diary of Colones 
Blackadder, p 98] Blackadder afterwards accompanied his 
regiment abroad, and gradu uly rose to the rank of heutenant- 
colonel He served with distinguished honour under the great 
duke of Marlborough in the wars of Queen Anne He was 
present at the battles of Donawert, Blenherm, Ramulies, and 
inost of the engagements of that cclebrated campaign He 
was a member of the General Assembly in 1716, and dicd 
deputy-governor of Stirling castlem 1729 He had the cha- 
acter of a brave soldier and a devout Christian 
One of Mr Blachadder’s daughters died young in Glencairn 
he other, Khzabeth, marned, in 1687, a Mr Young, a wnter 
in lidmburgh Having fallen into difficulties, he went to 
J ondon, with a design to improve his circumstances While 
there he wrote an excellent consolatory lette: to his wife in 
Kdinbuigh, which has often been printed under the title of 
Fath Promoted, and Fears Prevented, from a proper view 
of affliction as God’s rod’ Mrs Young appears to have been 
a lady of remarkable picty and supenor learning She kept 
v diary or ‘Short Account of the Lord’s providence towards 
her,’ which gives a summary of the memorable events of her 
life from 1700 until 1724 She died in 1732 ©The descend- 
ints of her fannly still survive —Crichion’s Memoirs of the 
Ret John Blackadder 


BLACKADDER, Joun, an eminent minister of 
the Church of Scotland, was boinin 1615 He was 
the remesentative, as above-stated, of the Black- 
adder» of ‘Tulliallan, and the grand nephew of the 
celebiated topographe: Timothy Pont He studied 
divinity in Glasgow, under the eye of his mother’s 
biother, Principal Stiang of thatuniversity Having 
been duly licensed, m 1652 he received a call to the 
parish church of Tioqucer, in the neighbourhood 
of Dumfiies In 1662, when episcopacy was at- 
tempted to be forced on Scotland, Mi Blackadder, 
in hig sermons on several Sundays, energetically 
exposed its unlawfulness, and, to use his own 
phrase, ‘“‘entered Ins dissent in heaven” agamst 
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it In consequence of this, and the refusal of the 
presbytery of Dumfiies to celebrate, by ordei of 
patliament, the anniversary of the Restoration, he 
and some of his brethren weie conducted to Edin- 
burgh, by a tioop of fifty horse sent for the pur- 
pose, but afte: a few examinations, he soon ob- 
tamed his liberty An episcopal incumbent hav- 
ing got possession of his charge, he and his wife, 
who was a Miss Hang, daughter of a meichant 
in Dumfiies, and then numeious family, went to 
reside at Caitloch, in the paish of Glencann, 
where he occasionally preached to large assem- 
blages of pcople, which coming to the knowledge 
of the authorities, he was obliged once morc to 
remove Fo: several ycais after this he seems to 
have led a wandering life, preaching im the fields 
wherever he could get it done without molesta- 
tion His exeitions wele not confined to Dum- 
fries shune o: Galloway, but eatended to almost 
every county south of the Tay There was scaice- 
ly a hull, we ate told, a mooi or a glen in the 
southe:n and western distiicts of Scotland, wheie 
he did not hold a conventicle, 01 dispense the sa- 
aiament In these excisions he was frequently 
the companion and coadjutor of Welsh, Peden, 
Caigil, and othe: undaunted Covenanters, who 
in the face of pel and the sword unfliuichingly 
maintained the right and the libeity of the na- 
tional worship 

In 1670, having conducted divine worship at a 
place near Dunfermline, where the people had 
aimed themselves in self-defence, he was sum- 
moned before the piivy counal, but did not obey 
the citation When the search for him had be- 
come a little 1elaxed, he :enewed the custom of 
preaching wherever opportunity offered On one 
particular: occasion he delivered a sermon at Kin- 
kell, near St Andews, when, notwithstanding 
the injunctions of Aichbishop Shaip, the people 
all flocked to hear him It 18 stated that when 
Shap desired the provost to maich out the mili- 
tia, to disperse the congregation, he was told it 
was impossible, as the mulitia had gone there al- 
ready as worshippers In 1674 Blachadde: was 
outlawed, and a 1ewaid of a thousand meiks 
offered for Ins apprehension = In 1680 he pio- 
ceeded to Holland, and settled Ins eldest son 
at the univeisity of Leyden, to graduate as a 
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doctor of medicine Afte: a few months’ ab- 
sence he returned to Scotland, and in 1681 was 
anested in his own house at Edinburgh, and 
confined in the state prison on the Bass Rock, 
where he 1emained about fom years His health 
being much impaned by the dampness and close- 
ness of his place of confinement, his firends applied 
to government for his liberation, but unwilling te 
giant him his ielease, it was at first proposed to 
remove him to the jail either of Haddington or 
Dunba At length he was offered his freedom, 
with permission to 1es1de at Edinburgh, on condi- 
tion of his gianting a bond fo five thousand merks 
So much delay, however, took place, that, before 
he could 1:egain his libeity, he sunk under the 
ciuecl haidships to which he was subjected, among 
Which “hope deferred” was not one of the least 
He died in the pitson of the Bass in December 
1685, in his 70th yea, and was buied In North 
Berwick chuicbyad = His cell in the Bass 1s still 
pomted out to the visito: Of his childien an ac- 
count has becn given in the preceeding article 
Blackadder's Lite, by Di Andiew Crichton, was 
published in 1823 

BLACKLOCK, Tuomas, DD, an ingemous 
poet and divine, the son of poo but industiious 
puents, natives of Cumbeiland, was born at An- 
nan, in Dumfiies-shne, Novembe: 10,1721  Be- 
fore he was six months old, he was deprived of 
sight by the small-pox As he grew up, his 
fathe: educated him at home to the best of his 
abilitv, and 1ead to him instiuctive and enteitain- 
ing books, paiticulaily the works of Spenser, Mil- 
ton, Piioi, Pope, and Addison 
tial to those of Thomson and Allan Ramsay By 
the aid of some of his companions who attended 
the grammar school, and pitied his misfortune, and 
weie won by the genticness of his disposition, he 
acquued an imperfect knowledge of the Latin 
He began to compose poetiy when he 


He was also pu - 


tongue 
wap only about twelve yeais of age, and one of 
his early pieces is preserved im the collection pub- 
lished afte: his death When he was httle move 
than nineteen, his father, a buichlayer, was killed by 
the falling of 4 malt hiln Some of lis pieces hav- 
ing, about a yea: theieafte:, come ito the hands 
of Dr John Stevenson, an eminent physician in 
edinbuigh, that gentleman, stiuck with his tal- 
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ents, took upon himself the charge of his educa- 
tion, and invited him to that city, where he ar- 
rived in 1741 + Afte: attending a grammar school 
for a short time, he was enrolled as a student at 
the university, where he continued till the year 
1745, when, m consequence of the Rebellion, and 
the disturbed state of the metiopolis, he 1etied to 
Dumfites, to the house of Mr M‘Murdo, who had 
married his sister At the close of the civil com- 
motions he retuned to Edinburgh, and pursued 
his studies at college for six yeais longe: IIe 
not only made considerable progiess in the sci- 
ences, but obtamed a thorough knowledge of the 
Gneek, Latin, and French languages , the latte: of 
which he acquued by conveisation with the lady 
of Provost Alexander, who was a native of Fiance 
Although the chief mlects to poetical ideas were 
closed to him, the beauties of creation and all 
external objects being hid fiom lus view, he wrote 
poetiy, not only with facility, but with success 
In 1746 he published at Glasgow an %vo volume 
of his poems, and in 1754 he biought out at Edin 
bw gh another edition, which was very favourably 
1eceived, and attiacted the notice of the Rev Jo- 
seph Spence, professor of poetiy at Oxford, who 
wiote an account of his life and writings, with the 
design of mtioducing his nume and characte: to 
the English public In 1756 a quarto edition of 
his poems was published in London by subsciip 
tion, which yielded him a considuable sum 

Afte: the completion of his university couse, he 
began to piepaie himself for giving lectuics on 
olatory to young men intended foi the bar o1 the 
pulpit but by the advice of Hume the histoman, 
who interested himself waimly m his behalf, he 
abandoned the project, and turned his attention 
towaids the chuich Having devoted the usual 
time to the stud) of divinity, he was, nm 1759, 
duly licensed for the ministry by the presbytery of 
Dumfiies 
1761, he published a discowise ‘On the right m- 
provement of Time,’ and in the same year he con- 
tiibuted some poems to the first volume of Don- 
aldson’s collection of orginal poems, published im 
Edinburgh In 1762 he maitied Sarah, the daugh- 
te: of Mr Joseph Johnston, stwigeon in Dumfries 
The eal of Selkuk obtained fo: him fiom the 
‘own a presentation to the church of Kukcud- 
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bright, and his ordination took place a few days 
afte: lus mairiage, but his appomtment was op- 
posed by the parishioners, and after nearly two 
years’ legal contention, he resigned his living, by 
the advice of his friends, for a moderate annuity 
lie retuined to Edinburgh in 1764, and added to 
his income by 1cceiving, a8 boardeis into his house, 
anumbe: of young gentlemen, whom he assisted 
in then studies This system he continued till 
1787, when age and incieasing infirmities obliged 
him to give it up In 1766 he obtained the de- 
giec of D D from the Manischal college, Abe: deen 
In 1767 he published ‘Paraclesis, o1 Consolations 
deduced fiom Natural and Revealed Religion,’ in 
two disseitations, and m 1768 ‘Two Discourses 
on the Spit and Evidences of Chistianity,’ tians- 
lated fiom the Fiench of M Armand, minister of 
the Walloon church nm Hanau = In 1774 appeared 
his last publication, ‘The Giaham,’ a heroic bal- 
lad, in fou cantos, tended to promote a good 
fecling betwixt the inhabitants of England and 
Scotland , but this poem, being consideied of infe- 
1101 me1it, has been excluded fiom Mackenzie's 
collection of his woiks 

Di Blacklock was one of the fist to appreciate 
the genius ot Buins the poet , and it was owing to 
a Jette: tiom him to the Rev Di Laie, mmuister 
of Loudon, Ajyishue, that Buins, n November 
1786, ielingiuished his design of quitting his native 
land for Jamaica, and tiying bis foitune in Edin- 
buigh On his ariival im the metropolis, the doc- 
to. treated hin with gieat hindness, and intio- 
“ Theie 
Was, perhaps, never one among all mankind,” 


duced lam to many of lus htcrary firends 


says tferon, in a Life of Burns, m the Edinbuigh 
Magazine, ‘whom you night more tialy have 
called an angel upon eaith than Di Blacklock 

He was guileless and mnocent as a child, yet en- 
Ilis 
hcat was a perpetual spring of overflowing benig- 
uity, lus feelings were all ticmblingly alive to the 
sense of the sublime, the beautiful, the tender, the 
Poetiy was to him the 
dear solace of perpetual blindness , chee fulness, 
even to gaicty, Was, notwithstanding that nieme- 
diable muistortune, long the predomimant colour of 
In his latte: yeais, when the gloom 
nught othe: wise have tuckened around him, hope, 


dowed with manly sagacity and penetiation 


plous, and the vutnous 


his mind 
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faith, devotion, the most fervent and sublime, ex- 
alted his mind to heaven, and made him maintain 
his wonted cheerfulness in the expectation of a 
apeedy dissolution ” 

Dr Blacklock died at Edinbugh, July 7, 1791, 
and was buiied in the giound of St Cuthbeit’s 
chapel of ease A monument was erected to his 
memory, with an elegant Latin inscription, fiom 
the pen of his fitend and frequent coriespondent, 
Dr Beattie Next to conversation, music was 
his chief recreation He was a peifoimer on sev- 
é1al instruments, particulaily the flute He gen- 
erally cari:ed in his pocket a small flageolet, on 
which he played his favouute tunes He com- 
posed with taste, and one of his pieces in this 
department was inserted in the Edibuigh Mag- 
azine and Review fo: 1774, unde: the title of 
‘ Absence, a Pastoral, set to Music, by Di Black- 
lock’ He left a gieat many seimons in manu- 
suiipt, together with a treatise on morals, which 
were never published Ihe article ‘ Blind,’ in the 
‘Encyclopedia Butannica,’ was contitbuted by 
him m 1783 Tle published in 1756 ‘ An Essay 
towaids a Univeisal Etymology,’ besides one or 
two sermons In 1793 appeared a quarto edition 
of his poems, with his life by Henry Mackenzie 
: Ilis attainments in science and in geneial know - 
| ledge, consideimg his blindness, were truly won- 
| derful, and in all respects he must be considered 
one of the most singulai literary phenomena that 
| 
| 
| 
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has eve: appeared in this o1 any othe: country 
BLACKWELL, Tuomas, an eminent schola) 
and author, was born at Abe:deen, August 4, 1701 
His father, the Kev Thomas Blackwell, was fui 
some time one of the mimste:s of Aberdeen = In 
1717 he was appointed piincipal of Manischal Col- 
lege in that city, and died in 1728 = He :_ bestowed 
the greatest attention on the education of his sons, 
Thomas and Alexandei, a notice of whom follows 
| After receiving the rudiments of his education at 
the giammar school of his native city, Thomas 
was sent to study in Manischal College, wheie he 
took the degree of master of arts in 1718 Bemg 
deeply veised in the Gieek language and liteia- 
ture, he was, in Decembe: 1723, appointed by the 
Crown, piofesso: of Gicek in the univeisity where 
he had been educated In 1787 he published at 
Tondon, without his name, ‘An Inquuy into 
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the Life and Wiitings of Homer,’ 8vo, ‘a pro- 
duction,” says Di living, “ which displays more 
erudition than genius, and more affectation than 
elegance” In 1748 he published anonymously, 
‘ Letters concerning Mythology,’ 8vo, which, saya 
the same autho, may be classed among pompoug 
tilfies ‘The same year, on the death of Principal 
Osboin, he was appointed principal of Maaischal 
College by the Crown, on whom the patronage had 
devolved on the forfeiture of the Marischal family in 
1716 Soon after he mariied the daughter of a mer- 
chant in Abeideen, by whom he had nochildien At 
the commencement of the session, 1752, on his re- 
commendation, a new 01 dei in teaching the sciences 
was intioduced into Marischal College, being that 
LOW in opeiation, the plan of academuical educa- 
tion previously in use being found insufficient In 
the same yea. he took the degree of docto: of laws, 
and in 1753 he published the first volume of his 
‘Memons of the Court of Augustus,’ 4to The 
second volume appeaied m 1755, and the thud, 

which was posthumous, and left imcomplete by 
the author, was piepared for the press by John 
Mills, Esq, and published m 1764 ‘Tis wok 
was severely ciitiased by Di Johnson, and, hke 
all Blackwell’s productions, 1s now seldum looked 
into Black- 
well was advised to tiavel, but could proceed no 
farther than Edinburgh, where he dicd of a con- 
sumptive disease, Maich 6, 1757, in his 56th yea 

His widow survived him for many years, and in 
1793, she founded a piofessoiship of chemustiy im 
Manschal College She also left a premium of 
£10 ste:lmg to be annually given to the peison 
who should compose and delive: the best discouise 
in the English language upon a ceitain specified 
subject —Biog Brit ~-Blackwell’s woiks ae 


On account of declining health, Ia 


Inquiry into the Life and Wnitings of Homer Lond 1785 
2d odit 1786, 8vo 

The Dangers of the Rebellion, and our happy Deliverance, 
considered, and a suitable consequent behaviour recommended 
Psalm cxxix 5 1746, 4to 

Proofs of the Inquuy into the Life and Wntings of Homer 
Lond 1747, %vo 

Lettcrs concerning Mythology 

Mcmorrs of the Court of Augustus Kdin 1753—17655, 2 
vols 4to Lond 1764, 3 vols 4to The same work contin- 
ued and completed from the Author's onginal papers, by Jolin 
Mulls, ssq , forming a dd volume 1764, 8 vols 4to 

Letter to Mr J Ames, relating to an ancient Greek In 
scription See Archwologia, vol 1 p 3383 1770 


Iond 1748, 8vo 
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BLACKWELL, ALexanveER, a man of gieat 
Natuial genius, and an accomplished Greek and 
Latm scholai, biothe: of the preceding, was boin 
in Aberdeen about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century In the Encyclopedia Buitannica, 7th 
edition, he 1s stated to have been the son of a 
dealer in kinit-hose in Aberdecn, but this is evi- 
dently a mistake, lis father, as stated in the 
preceding life, being one of the ministers of Abei- 
deen, and piincipal of Marischal College  Aftc1 
completing his academical education at Manischal 
College, he went to Levden, where he studied pliy- 
ric under the celeb ited Boerhaave, and took the 
degiceof MTD = Extzasetu, his wife, the author- 
ess of the most extiaordinary botanical work of 
he: day, was the daughter of a stocking merchant 
m Abeideen of the same name, and probably a 
relative of he: husband, to whom she was secictly 
maried, and some accounts siy that he eloped 
with her to London, but it appears that he had 
first endeay omed to establish a practice m his na- 
tive city, ind not sneceeding, he 1emovcd to the 
Biitish metiopolis, and became coriecto of the 
press to Mi Wilkins, a punter He afterwards 
commenced the printing business hinself in the 
Strand , and continued to cany it on till 1734, 
when, in consequence chiefly of an action bemg 
brought against him foi not having sei ved a 1¢egu- 
lai apprenticeship to the trade, he became involved 
m debt, and was thrown into prison Luckily his 
wife possessed a taste for the diawing and colou- 
ing of floweis, which she now turned to account 
Engiavings of floweis were then very sare, and 
Mis Blackwell thought that the publication of an 
Heibal might yicld he: such a remuneration as 
would enable hei to discharge he: husband’s debts 
Having submitted hei first drawings to Su Hans 
Sloane and D: Mead, these emment physicians 
encouraged her to proceed with the woik She 
also 1cceived the kindest countenance fiom Mr 
Philip Miller, then well known as a wiiter on hor- 
ticultuie She was also pationised by M1 Rand 
of the botanical garden at Chelsea, by whose ad- 
vice she, in the year 1735, took lodgings in the 
neighbou hood of this garden, fo. more ready ac- 
cess to those floweis and plants which she :equned 
for her work, and proceeded to make drawings of 
them, thereafte: engiaving them on coppel, and 


colouing the work herself Hei husband addcd 
the Latin names of the different plaints, and a 
brief desciiption of each, chiefly taken, by peimis- 
sion, fiom Mulle:’s ‘ Botanicam Officinale’ The 
first volume of he: Herbal, containing 252 plates, 
appeared in 1737, and the second, with 248 
plates, 11 17389 It was published in a complete 
form, unde: the title of ‘A cmious Herbal, con- 
taining five hundied Cuts of the most useful 
Plants which are now used in the practice of 
Physic, engiaved on folio copperplates, after diaw- 
ings taken fiom the Life, by Ehzabeth Black- 
well, to wlych 1s added a shoit Description of the 
Plants, and their common uses in Physic,’ folio 
This work raised Mis Blackwell very high im 
public estimation, and by its means she was en- 
abled to free her husband from piison The col- 
lege of physicians, to whom she was permitted to 
present in person the first volume on its comple- 
tion, not only made her a handsome piesent, but 
gave he a testimonial, signed by the president 
and censois of the institution, strongly recommen- 
datory of her work 

Aftei his release, the duke of Chandos employed 
Blackwell to supermtend some agiicultural opera- 
tions at Cannons’ I[Iaving published a wok on 
agiicultie, a copy of it was tiansmitted to the 
king of Sweden by his ambassador: tn this country , 
in consequence of which he was offered an engage- 
ment at Stockholm, which he accepted About 
1740, leaving his wife and child in Jondon, he 
sailed for the Swedish capital On his atrival he 
was ordered apartments in the house of the prime 
minister, aud allowed a pension Having, dung 
a dangerous illness of the king, presciibed with 
success for his majesty, he was, on his recovery, 
At this 
time he was in the full enjoyment of the favour of 
the court, and having submitted to the king a 
scheme for diaining certain large fens and marsh- 
es, this was tied, and found to be successful To 
his wife, who was on the point of joming him, he 
remitted lage sums of money, but his career in 
Sweden was destined soon to come to a fatal close 
IIe was arested on suspicion of being concerned 
ina plot with Count Tessin to overturn the gov- 
ernment, and alte: the Ime of succession After 
being suljected to the torture, he was tried before 


appointed one of the king’s physicians 
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a royal commission, and sentenced to be broken 
alive on the wheel, for which beheading was after- 
wards substituted Ile was cxecuted Angust 9, 
1748, protesting his mnocence to the last Hav- 
ing piayed for a short time, he Jaid his head on 
the block, but im a wrong posture, on which, in 
the spirit of yesting which distinguished Sir Tho- 
mas More at his execution, he excused himself 
for his awkwaidness, as 1t was his first experiment 
in that way The date of his wife’s death 1s un- 
known An edition of her work was published on 
the continent 

BLACKWOOD, Anam, a Icarned but bigoted 
writer of the sixteenth century, who distinguished 
himself as the antagonist of Buchanan and the de- 
fender of Queen Mary, was born at Dunfeimline 
in 15389 =~, We was the son of William Blackwood, 
a gentleman by birth, by his wife, Helen Reid, 
granddaughter of John Reid of Aikenhead, who 
was slain at Flodden Her uncle, Robeit Reid, 
bishop of Orkney and president of the cout of 
session, bequeathed eight thousand metks for the 
foundation of a college in Edmbwgh, and has, 
therefore, some claim to be considered the founde: 
of that university [See Rem, Roperr, an emi- 
nent pielate ]  Blackwood’s father was slain in 
battle before he had icached his tenth yeai, and 
his mothe: did not long survive him — His giand- 
uncle, the bishop of Orkney, having undertaken 
the charge of his education, sent him at a proper 
At the age of 
nineteen he lost his relative and benefacto1, who 
died at Dieppe, on the 15th Septembe: 1558 
Soon afte:, young Blackwood 1eturned to Scotland 
By the munificence of Queen Mary, at that time 
residing with he: first husband, the dauphin, at 
the court of France, he was enabled to 1esume his 
He now applied 


age to the university of Panis 


academical career at Paris 
himself to the study of mathematics and pliloso 

phy, and also to the acquucment of the ottental 
languages He afterwards attended a cowse of 
law at the university of Toulouse, where he 1 esided 
four two years On his retuin to Paris he sought 
for employ ment as a teache: of philosophy In 
1574 he published hus eailiest work, a poem on the 
death of Chailes the Ninth of France, whose reign 
has been for eve: 1cndered infamous by the mas- 
sacre of St Baitholomew 
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appeared his first two books on the conneaion of 
religion and government A thitd book was added 
in 1612 On the recommendation of James Be- 
thune, archbishop of Glasgow, then hving in exile 
m Paris, Queen Mary bestowed upon him the 
office of a counsellon, that 1s, judge, of the parlia- 
ment of Poitiers The province of Poitou had 
been assigned to her for the payment of her dow- 
ry, and her letters patent were confiimed by tlic 
French king, Henry the Third According to Di 
Mackenzie [Lives of Scots Writers, vol 1 p 488] 
he was likewise appointed professo: of the civil 
law mn the university of Poitiers, but this 1s evi- 
dently a mistake A list of his works 1s given 
below Among them 1s his ‘ Apologia pro Regi- 
bus,’ which appealed in 1581, intended as an an- 
swe to the cloquent and masterly dialogue of Bu- 
chanan on the rights of the crown of Scotland He 
imseribed his work to the queen, who had nomi- 
nated him a privy counailor, and to hei son, af- 
terwards James the Sixth When Mary was a 
prisoner in England, m the hope of rendering her 
some matciial service durmg hei captivity, he 
made more than one voyage to England, and soon 
afte: her tiagical death he published in French a 
long account of he: treatment, unde: the title of 
‘Maityie dela Reyne d’Escosse,’ with a zealous 
vindication of he: character In this work he bit- 
terly reviles the enemics of Maiy, not spaing 
John Knox and Queen Elizabeth in his wrath, 
desuuibing the forme: as “a tiue membe: and 
apostle of Satan,” and 1ecommending a general 
ciusade of Chistian piinces agaist the latter as 
‘6a foul miuideress ” To this work was added a 
collection of poems im Latin, Fiench, and Itahan, 
upon Mary and Elizabcth, those on the latter writ- 
ten ina style of the most intense vitupel ation 

In 1604, Blackwood again visited London, and 
having been presented to King James, he was 
honomed with a very gracious 1eception In 1606 
he published a Latin poem which he had wiitten 
on the accession of James the Sixth to the thione 
of England He also wiote some pious medita- 
tions In prose and veise, and projected a continu- 
ation of Boyce’s History of Scotland, which, from 
lus extieme and bigoted views, 1t t» as well that 
he did not live to finsh We died im 1618, in the 


In the following yca: | 74th yea: of his age, and was interred in St Por- 
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charius’ church at Poitiers, where a marble monu- 
ment, with a long insciiption, was erected to his 
memory 

He had married Catherine Comtime:, daughter 
of the **procurey: de 101” of Poitiers His wife 
bore to him four sons and seven daughters One 
of his sons became a judge of the same court = An- 
other fell in battle dung the civil wars of Fiance 
One of his daughters was marwied to his county - 
man, George Ciichton, docto: of the canon law, 
royal professo: of Greek in the university of Ps- 
ris, after whose death, she became the wife of 
Fiancois de la Mothe le Vaver Of the rest of the 
family there are no memoimsls In France the 


name is Blacvod = [Zrving’s Lives of Scottish Wri- 


ters, vol 1] 
Adam Blackwood's works are 


Caroh IX Pompa Funebns versiculis exprissa per A B 
JC [Juns Consultum ] Pari, 1574, 8vo 

De Vinculo, seu Conjunctione Kchgioms et Impern hbn 
duo, qubus conjurationum traducuntur insidia fuco reliyionis 
udumbrata Ad illustrissimam serenissimamque prinupem, 
1) Mariam Scotie Reginam, et Galhw Dotanam Paris, 
1575, 8vo 

Apologia pro Regibus, Adversus Gcuorgu Buchanan: Dialo- 
gum, de Jure Regm apud Scotos Pictavis 1581, 4to Pan- 
118, 1588, 8yo0 

Martyre de la Reyne d’Escosse, Douanere de France, con- 
tenant le vray discours dcs traisons a elle faictes a la suscita- 
tion d'Kizabet Angloise, par lequel les mensonges, calomnies 
et faulses accusitions dressées contre «este tresvertueusc, 
trescathohique, et tresillustre princcsse son esclarcies, et son 
imnocence averée This work 1s aiid to hive been printed 
‘© A Edimbourg, chez Jean Nafeild ’ 1587, &8\o, but this was 
not the case, and the publisher's name is fictitious It was 
reprinted at Antwerp in 1588, and again 11189 It 1 to 
be found in the collection of Jebb, Dc Vitu et Rebus ge stis 
Marie Scotorum Regina Autores sedccim, tom n p 175 
London, 1725, 2 toin fol 

Sanctaium Prec ttronum Pioemia, seu maris, Ejyaculationes 
Amme ad Orandum se pracparantis Dedicated to Arch- 
bishop Bethune of Glasgow Augustoit: Pictorum, 1598, 
12mo Aug Pict 1608, 16to 

Inauguratio Jacobi Magnx Bntanme Regis Pans, 1606, 
ais Psalmum Davidis qunquagesimum, cujus initium est, 
Muserere met Deus Adam Blacvoda: Meditutio Aug 
Pict 1608, 16to 

Varu generis Poemata, Per Adam Blacvodaeum, in Pre- 
sidnh Pictonnm Consessu ct m Metropolitano Decurionum 
Collegio Consihanum = Pictavis, 1609, 16to 

An elegant edition of Blackwood’s works in Latin and 
French, appeared at Pans m one volume, thirty-one years 
after his death, under the title of ‘Adam Blacvoduet, in 
Curia Prassidial: Pictonum, et Urbis in Decunonum Collegio, 
Regis Consiharn, Opera Ommia, cum eyus Vita, & Gabnel 
Nandeo, Paris, 1644, 4to This volume, says Dr Irving 
contains a portrait of the author by Picart He appears in 
his official robes 
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BLACKWOOD, Henry, physician, elde: bro- 
ther of the preceding, was, about the year 1551, a 
teacher of philosophy in the university of Paris, 
wheie he had been educated Having applied 
himself to the study of medicine, and taken the 
degice of MD, he became dean of that faculty 
and was at one time physician to the duke of Lon- 
gueville He died about 1613, at an advanced 
age He was the author of various medical and 
philosophical treatises His son, who bore the same 
name, and followed the same profession, became 
professor of physic in the Royal College, and died 
at Rouen in 1634 According to the Biographie 
Universelle,.(tom iv p 549,) the younger Henry 
Blackwood ‘était un homme de beaucoup de ta- 
lent, mais tré3 inconstant, philosophe, o1ateur, 
médecin, soldat, courtisan, voyageur, et intiiguant 
dans tout ces états”” He published an edition of 
Hippocratis Coir Prognosticoium hibit tres, ad vet- 
erum exemplarium fidem emendati et recogniti 
Pais, 1625, 24to 

Another brothe: of Adam Blackwood was George 
Blackwood, who was also educated at Pans, and 
taught philosophy in that city about the year 
1571, but having subsequently entered into holy 
orders, he obtaimed considerable pieferment in the 
French church [Jirving’s Lives of Scothsh Writers, 
vol 1 p 168] 

BLACKWOOD, Wittiam, an eminent pub- 
lisher, and founde: of the magazine that bears his 
name, was bon at Edinburgh, Novembe: 20, 1776 
His parents were respectable, though in a humble 
station, and he received an excellent education 
In 1790 he entered on his apprenticeship with 
Messis Bell and Bradfute, the well known pub- 
lishers, and while m then cmployment he stored 
his mind with reading of all sorts, especially Scot- 
tish history and antiquities In 1797, after the 
expny of his apprenticeship, he was engaged by 
Messis J Mundell and Co, extensive booksell- 
ers in Edinburgh, to go to Glasgow to take the 
supeiintendence of a bianch of then business in 
that city, where, having the sole charge, he ac- 
quued those habits of decision and promptitude 
for. which he was so remarkable At the end of « 
yeu he returned to Bell and Bradfuate, with whom 
he continued another year In 1799 he entered 
into paitneirship with Mr Robert Ross. bookseller 
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and book auctioneer, but this connection being 
dissolved in the course of a few yeais, he went to 
London, to the shop of Mr Cuthell, where he ob- 
tained a thorough knowledge of the old book trade 
In 1804 he 1eturned to Edinburgh, and commenced 
business on his own account, on the South Bridge, 
asa deale: in old books, in which department his 
knowledge was allowed to be unusually great 
He soon after became agent for several of the Lon- 
don publishes, among whom weie Messrs Mur- 
ray, Baldwin, and Cadell, and also commenced pub- 
hshing for himself Among other works brought 
out by him were ‘Giahame’s Sabbath,’ * Keit’s 
Voyages and Travels,’ 18 vols 8vo, and the 
‘Edinburgh Encyclopedia,’ 18 vols 4to In 1812 
appeared his cele brated catalogue, containing up- 
waids oi fifteen thousand books in various lan- 
guages, all properly classified, which, we are told, 
continues to the present day to be a standaid an- 
thority for the prices of old books In 1816 he 
disposed of his extensive stock of classical and 
antiqnarian books, and removed to the New Town 
of Edimburgh, where he thencefoith devoted his 
energies to the business of a general publisher In 
Apu 1817 he brought out the first number of 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ which speedily acquired 
& luigh chaacte: and an extensive ciuculation 
Among its fist contibutois were Mi John Wil- 
son, author of ‘ The Isle of Palms,’ elected in 1820, 
piofesso: of moral philosophy in the university of 
Kdinburgh, and Mr John G_ Juockhait, Advo- 
cate, afte: waids editor of the ‘ Quaiterly Review ° 
M: Blackwood himself never wiote more than 
two o1 thiee articles fo. its earlicr numbeis, but 
the whole management and siangement of the 
magazine devolved upon him, and he executed 
the editoial duties with unusual tact, skill, and 
vigour Besides the publications aheady men- 
tioned, he published the prineipal works of Messis 
Wilson, Lochhart, Hogg, Galt, Moir, and othe 
distinguished contributors to his magazine, as well 
as several of the productions of Sir Walter Scott 
He was twice chosen a magistrate of Edinburgh, 
and while in that capacity, he took a prominent 
part in the affaus of the city Mr Blackwood 
died at Edinbugh, September 16, 1834, in the 
58th yea: of his uge He was a man of straight- 
forward and independent character, enlarged un- 
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derstanding, and hbeial disposition ‘ No man,’ 
says the obituary notice which appeared in the 
magazine afte: his decease, * ever conducted busi 
ness in @ more direct and manly manner than Mr 
Blackwood His opimion was on all occasions 
distinctly expressed , his question’ were ever ex- 
pheit, his answeis conclusive His sincerity 
might sometimes be considered as 10ugh, but ne 
human being ever accused him either of flattering 
or of shuffllmg, and those men of Jette:s who were 
in fiequent communication with him soon con- 
ceived a respect and confidence fo. him, which, 
Save in a very few instances, 11:pened into cordial 
regaid and fiiendship The masculine steadiness, 
and imperturbable resolution of his character, were 
impressed on all his proceedings, and it will be 
allowed by those who watched him through his 
caree1, as the publisher of a literary and political 
miscellany, that these qualities were more than 
once very aeveiely tested He dealt by parties 
exactly as he did by individuals Whether his 
pinciples were right or wiong, they were /vs, and 
he neve: compiomised or complimented away one 
tittle of them No changes, cither of men o1 of 
measures, ever dimmed his eye, 0: checked his 
He left 1 widow, seven sons, and two 
His two eldest sons succeeded to his 
busimess His thud son was an office: in the ser- 
vice of the Hon East India Company —Black- 
uovd’s Magazine fo. 1834 
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Bratr, a surname of great antiquity in Scotland, ana 
hke so many others in that kingdom, 1s territorial The 
word Blair or Blar properly signifies a plam clear of 
woods, but the Celts im general choosing such plains 
for their hostile encounters, the word came at length to 
signify a field of battle The family of Blair of Blair in 
\vislire, have maintained since the thuteenth century a 
high position in that county, and a bianch of 1¢ acquired 
the lands of Dunskey, in Wigtonshire, by purchase in the 
vexr 1658 The Blairs of Blur and the Blairs of Balthyock 
in’ Perthshire long disputed the honour of the chiefship 
James the Sixth, to whom the point wis refcrred, decided 
that ‘the oldest man, for the time bung, of either family, 
should have the precedency’ Both families have had several 
considerable landed families descended from them Those 
trom Balthyock are settled in Perthshire, Forfarshire, and 
the north, those from Blair of that ilk in the counties of Ayr, 
Wigton, Renfrew, &c, in the south and west Their arms 
bear no affinity, but as it will afterwards appear, it does not 
follow that they may not have descended from the same stock 

Of the family of Blur of Blair, the first on record was 
Wailhgm de Blair, who, in 1205, during the reign of Wilham 
the Lion, 18 mentioned in a contract of agreement, in the 
charter chest of the burgh of Irvine, betwixt Ralph de Eg- 
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lingtoun and the village of Irvine It 1s well-known that 
many Normans and English came into Scotland dung this 
and the previous reigns, who received grants of lands from the 
crown The circumstance of his son being a witness to a 
royal charter (which only tenants-n-chief of the crown, 
nobles, and ecclesiastics, were privileged to do), proves that 
the lands he held were @ royal fief, and his Norman surname 
of Wilham, which was also that of his son, never having been 
borne by natives in Scotland until after Prince Henry, eldest 
son of David I had bestowed 1t upon his second son, (the 
then reigning monarch), along with the Norman prefix de, 
lends probability to the conjecture that William was an Anglo- 


Norman warrior, on whom had been bestowed these lands of 
Blair He died in the reign of Alexander IT , and left 2 son, 


Wilham de Blur A William de Bla 1s witness in a char- 
ter of King Alexander III to the abbacy of Dunfermline, 
about the year 1260, but it 1s uncertain if this 18 the same 
William de Blair 1s said to have had two sons, Sir Bryce, lis 
heir, and David 

Sir Bryce, the elder son, was treacherously slain by the 
I nghsh, with other Ayrshire barons, at Ayrin 1296 He 
left no issue, and was succeeded by lus brother David Blair 
or Blare, who was compelled to swear fealty to King kdward 
I of England, in 1296, the vcar of Ins brothe:’s death = In 
the critical remarks or the Ragman Roll (Prvnne’s copy) he 
ig mentioned as one of the progenitors of the family Di- 
d’s son, Roger de Blau of that ilk, was a firm fiend of 
hing Robert the Bruce, from whom he obtained a charter un- 
Jer the great seal, ‘ Rogerio de Blair, dilecto et fideli nostro’ 
of four chalders of vutual vemly out of the lands of Bom- 
trees, in the barony of Cunningham, Ayrshire, to him and 
is heirs for ever Roger died in the reign of David II 

His son, Hugh de Blair, 18 said to hive succeeded him A 
Hugone del Blave et Johne fiatre suo, ave mentioned in a 
charter of confimation during the 1eign of David Il, to the 
monastery of Kilwinning as witnesses 

Hugh was succeeded by his son, James Blair of that 1k, 
an adherent of King David Bruce, from whom he got a grant 
of several tenements of Jand abont the town of Ayr, which 
hid fallen into the king's hand by forfeiture [his 18 con- 
fimed by a charter under the greut seal from the sad King 
David, dated at Edinburgh, 3d lebruary, 1368, in the 39th 
year of hisieign Robertson, in his ‘ Avrshire It umilies, states 
that he had two sons, James, who succceded him and Su 
John, progemtor of the Blans of Adamton, Ayishue The 
lands of Adamton appeu from a charter of David II , to have 
been acquued in or before 1363, by their father m excambion 
with Sir Robeit de Erskine, for the lands of Malerbe and 
others in Peithsre Ihe Blairs of Adamton flounshed for 
a long series of years until Catherine, only duughte: and hen- 
ess of David Blair of Adamton, mariicd, in 1776, Sin Wil- 
liam Maxwell, baionet, of Monreith She sold Adamton to 
Robeit Reid, Esq , and died in 1798 

The next laird, James Blair of that ilk, son of the former, 
obtained a charter from Robert II , dated 8th May 1875 con- 


firming a charter, granted to his father by David II, of the 
lands of Corshogyll, &¢, in Dumfries-shure, and another, of 


Bd July, the saine year, of the lands of Hartwood, &c He 
died in the reign of James the First, leaving a son, called 
David by Douglas in his Baronage (p 194), but lis name was 
more probably Hugh, as Sir Hugh Blair of that ilk appears 
as witness to several charters of the period in which he lived, 
the commencement of the fifteenth century 

Jt 18 supposed that he was succeeded by a son of the name 
of James, and he by his nephew (Sir Hugh’s grandson), John 
Blair of that uk, who was served heir to his grandfather, and 
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obtained from James the Third a charter, ‘ Johanm Blur, de 
eodem, nepoti et heredi Jacobi, &c., terrarum baronie de 
Blar, 19 January 1477’ He left, with two daughters, Egi- 
dia, marned to James Kennedy of the family of Cassillis, and 
khzabeth, marned to Ninian Stewart, of Bute, a son, John 
Blair of that ilk, who marred Lady Elizabeth Montgomery, 
fifth daughter of Hugh first earl of Eglnton, and had issue 
John his heir, and Margaret, married to John Crawford of Craw- 
furdland In Pitcann’s Criminal Trials, there is an entry un- 
der date May 18, 1545, the fourth year of Queen Mary, that 
John Blur and Patrick his son, both then at the horn, found 
security to underly the law for abiding from the queen’s ar- 
mies at Ancrum, on the previous February 27, and Colding- 
ham on December 81, and f:0m other raids 

John Blair of that ilk, his son, died 1n the early part of the 
reign of James the Sixth, and was succeeded by his son, 
John Blair of Blur In the work just quoted, under date 
May 21, 1577, John Blur of that uk, Wilham Bla his 
brother, Robert, Blair, brother of Wilham Blair of Hahe, with 
twenty-five others, their servants and followers, are mdicted 
for shooting with pistolets, following and chasing one Thomas 
Crawtord and his servants, for their slaughter, upon fore- 
thought felony The laird of Blair, and his brother, Wilham, 
bemg found guilty, they respectivcly found security to enter 
their persons in ward within the castle of Blackness by eight 
o'clock in the evening, and not to escape therefrom until they 
were reheved, Juhn Blair unde: the penuty of five thousand 
pounds, and Wilham Blair, under that of two thousand 
pounds By his wife, Grizel, daughter of Robert, third Lord 
sempill, this John Blair of Blan had, with three daughters, five 
sons, viZ, John, who mariucd Isobel, daughter of ‘Thomas, 
fifth I ord Boyd, and who predeceased huis father, leaving three 
daughiters all well married , Bryce, who succecded to the estate 
on the death of lus tather in 1609, Alexander, who marned Ih- 
zaheth, only daughter and heir of Wilham Cochrane of that 11k, 
when he tooh his name and arms, and thus became ancestor 
of the noble tanuly of Dundonald, his giandson, Sir Wilham 
Cochrane, kight, bung created earl of Dundonald in 1669, 
[See DUNDONALD, earl of], James, and Robeit of Bogtown, 
fither of Sir Adam Blair of Bogtown 

Bryce Blur of Blan, the second son, marmed Annabell 
Wallace, and had two sony and five daughters, the lattcr of 
whom were all well married He died 4th February 1639, 
and was succeeded by his elder twin-son, Sir Bryce Blair, 
who was kmghted by Ch ules the First He married, in 1618, 
Marian, daughter of Walter Dundas of Dundas, and died a few 
months afta Ins father He was succeeded by his son, John 
Blair, who died svon after without issue, and was succeeded by 
his uncle, John Blair, who marned J ady Jean Cunningham, 
daughter of Wilham, aghth ea:l of Glencurn, and dying in 
1662, was succeeded by his son, Willam Blur of Blar This 
gentleman was named by the restoration government of Scot- 
land a membcr of the Commission mm Ayrshire for holding 
courts on the Covenanters, but he ealy joined the Revolution 
party, and was a inember of the Convention of estates, 16th 
March 1689, and one of the commuttee for settling the govern 
ment Having raised a troop of horse in support of King 
William, he marched with it mto Perthshire Information of 
this having reached the Viscount Dundee, then in arms in 
Athol for King James, he determined to surprise them, and 
accordingly he Icft Athol, and proceeded with celenty during 
the night towards Perth, which city he entered unawares 
early next morning, and seized both the laird of Blaw and the 
laird of Pollock, who was with him, and two other officers, m 
ther beds, and carned them oft prisoners to the Highlands, 
where the land of Blan died very soon after He bad mar- 
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tied Lady Margaret Hamulton, fourth daughter of William, 
second duke of Hamilton, and was sneceeded by his son, 
William Blair of Blair, who was 8 commissioner of supply 
for the county of Ayr, in the Convention parhament which 
met in 1689 He mamed Magdalene daughter of James 
Campbell of Ca-gunnock, by whom, besides a daughter, 
Magdalene, he had son, John, to whom he disponed his 
estate, reserving to himself a ferent His son predeceased 
him unmarried, and was succeeded by his sister, Magdalene 
Blair, who married Wilham Scott, Esq, advocate second 
son of John Scott, Esq , of Mallony, in Mid Lothian, (an an- 
cient branch of Buccleuch,) and had a son, William, her heir 
The heiress of Blair 18 supposed to have died before the year 
1715, and Mr Scott, her widower, who had assumed the 
name and arms of Blur, the latter quartered with those of 
Scott, marned, secondly, Catherine, only daughter of Alex- 
ander Tut, of Fdinburgh, merchant, and had bv her five sons 
and mx daughters Hamilton, the eldest, succeeded his half- 
brother, William, on the death of the latter, unmarned, 1 
1782 He had early entered the army, and in 1760 was 
major of the Scots Greys He marred Jane, daughter of 
Sydenham Williams, Ikeq of Herringston Dorsetshue, and 
had a son add 2 daughters Wilham Blar of Blair, his son 
succeeded Inm in 1782 The latter marned Magdalene, 
daughter of John Fordyce, Esq of Ayton, Berwickshire, for 
many years commussioner of the woods and forests and land 
revenue, and had 6 sons and 7 danghters His eldest sons 
having predecensed hin he was succeeded in 1841, by Ins 8d 
son, Willham Fordyce Blair, Captain R No The latter married 
July 28, 1840, Caroline-Isobella, youngest dr of John Sprot, 
Esq , London, issue, 2 dre, Marv and Caroline-Madalina, and 
2 sons, Wilham Augustus boin June 24, 1848 and Frederick 
Gordon, born Nov 11,1852 Mrs Blan died Oct 24, 187 





Che ancestor of the Plans of Balthyock, Perthshire, was 
Alexander de Blair, who flourished im the reigns of Wallan: 
the Lion and Jns son Alexander the Second He marned F Ja, 
daughter of Hugh de Nyden of that ilk, nm Infeshure, and got 
a charter of the lands of ‘ Konakin in Fifeshire, holding of the 
bishop of St Andrews, to which Malcolm, seventh earl of 
Fite, and Duncan and David, his brothers, are witnesses’ ‘This 
charter bears no date, but Malcolm, seventh carl of Fife, suc- 
ceeded his father in 1203, and died in 1229 A companson 
of dates makes it not impossible that this Alexander de 
Blair may have been a son of William de Blair of Blas, in 
which case he appears to have called ns son aftcr the name 
of his grandfather Willan By his wife, Fla, he got also a 
part of the lands of Nyden or Nydie, which remained a long 
time in possession of the Blars The arms borne by this 
family may have been those of de Nyden, as at that penod 
they generally followed the lands, irrespective of the name 
of the possessor As this fact has not been Intherto re- 
cognised by genealogical writers, and a contrary opimion as 
to the connection of the two famihes from the one now indi- 
cated has, in consequence, been held, we annex an mstance in 
lustration taken froin that interesting relic of chivalry ‘ The 
Stege of Karlaverock,’ premising that what 1s there said of 
banners must needs hold true of family bearings in general, 
masmuch as the banners formed their chief features 1n such 
beanngs ‘Ralph de Monthermer, a private baron, became 
earl of Gloucester by marriage with Joan, daughter of Ed- 
ward I, and widow of Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucester, by 
whuh title he was frequently summoned to parliament On 
the occasion of the siege of Caerlaverock, A bp 1300, he led 
lus followers, not under his own banner bunt under that of 
Clare, the earl of Gloucester, whilst he was himself vested in 
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a surcoat of his paternal arms, which he also bore in his 
shield On his decease, na successor in the earldom (a son 
of his wife by her first husband) assumed the arms and dig- 
nities of the estate of Clare, and Montheriner was sum- 
moned im the very next parhament as a private baron 
only This practice probably continued—and in the case of 
heiresses particularly—until quarterings by marriage were in- 
troduced.’ Alexander de Blatr’s son, Sir William de Blair, 
was steward of Fife under Alexander the Second, who confer- 
red on him the honour of kmghthood This 18 instructed 
trom the chartulary of Dunfermline, where ‘ dominus Wil- 
helmus de Blair, senschallus de Fife,’ 1s particularly men- 
tioned in 1235 He was also a witness in a charter of Mal 
colm, eighth earl of Fife, together with Andrew, bishop of 
Moray, who died m 1242 He appears to have died in the 
beginning of the reign of King Alexander the Second He 
had two sons, Sir Alexander, his hetr, and Walter, who 1s 
mentioned in a charter of Friskin de Moravia in 1260 

Sir Alcxander Bla, the elder son, 1s designed ‘dominus 
Alexander de Blair, miles,’ in a charter of Malcolm, eighth 
earl of Fife, ‘de ecclesia de Innerawn,’ &c, in or before the 
veat 1266, which year earl Malcolm died By his wife 
Helen, sister of Sir Wilham Ramsay, Sir Alexander had a 
son, John Blur, who succeeded him The son of the latter, 
David de Blur, 1s sad by Douglas in Ins Baronage (p 187), 
in his father’s lifetime, and when but a young man, to have 
been, with many of his countrymen, compelled to swear fealty 
to King Edward the First of England, when he had overrun 
Scotland in 1296 

I) wid de Blair, of the Balthyock family, died in the reign 
of David the Second He left two sons, Patrick, the first 
who was designed of Balthyock, and Ihomas, progemtor of 
the Blairs of Ardblur 

Patnck de Blair, besides the estate of Balthyock in Perth- 
shire, of which he obtamed a charter from Nicholas de Er- 
skine, lord of Kimnoul, the superior, dated 22d October 1370 
appears from charters quoted by Douglas, to have possessea 
also the lands of Quilt in Fife, and Balgilloch or Balgillo in 
Forfarshire He marncd the daughter and coherress of John 
Ardlor of that uk, and died soon atter 1393 

His son, Thomas Blair, second baron of Balthyock, re- 
ceived a charter under the great seal, from King Robert the 
Nhird otf the lands of Ardblar, Baldowie, and Balgillo in For- 
furshire, dated in the tenth year of his reagn, which 1s 1899 

His grandson, Thomas Blair of Balthyock, was one of the 
gentlemen upon several inquests in settling the marches of 
the lands of the abbacy of Arbroath with thar neighbours in 
1483 and 1484 He died in the beginning of the reign of 
James the Fourth He had two sons, Alexander his herr, 
and John of Bulmyle and Potento Alexander marned Jean, 
daughter of Andrew third lord Gray, and had a son, Thomas, 
who succeeded him in 1509 

In Pitcairrn’s Crnminal Tnals, under date March 10, 1540, 
there 1s a remission to ‘Thomas Blaire of Bathyok ’ for trea- 
sonably abiding from the army at Solway From numerous 
cases in the same work it appears that about this period the 
various families of the Blairs of Balthyock and Ardblair, the 
Charters of Kinfauns and Cuthilgnrdy, the Drummon.vs, 
and other barons and lairds in Perthslure, were constantly 1n- 
volved m feuds with each other, and occasionally with bur- 
gesscs and citizens of Perth, and others On 7th March 
1049, ‘ Thomas Blare of Balthvock,’ Thomas his son, and 
others, found security to underly the law for the slaugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Dempster, chaplain, and six others. John 
Blair of Ardblar, Andrew Blair and Thomas Blair, his sons, 
Peter Blair Alexander Blau, half brother to John Butter of 
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Gormok, who was also implicated, David Blair of Knockma- 
heir, with John and Patnck Blair Ins sons, and various others, 
were, on the 8d June 1654, summoned for being art and part 
in the slaughter of George Drummond of Leideneff, and Wil- 
liam, his son =Vanious of the accnsed made satisfaction and 
obtained pardon, but Patnck Blair m Ardblair, and Robert 
Smyth in Drumlochy, were beheaded on 12th Ducember there- 
ifter Under date Mav 2, 1562, Thomas Blair, of Balthyock, 
Alexander, Wilham, and Patrick Blair, his sons, Thomas, his 
grandson, and Alexander Blur, tutor of Balmyle, with forty- 
81x others, found sureties to ippear for the ‘crewell slauchter 
of umquil Alex winder Raa, bi ges of Perthe, and diverse uthens 
crvmes contenit in the Letteris,’ while on the same dav John 
Yhartens of Kinfauns, David, his brother, and thirty-nine othc rs, 
fund surety for the convocation of \ ious persons, to the num- 
ber of twenty-four, and coming upon Phomas Bl ur lsd of Bal- 
thyock, and lus accomplices, and giving of them injurious words 

[Thomas Blur of Balthvock, above mentioned, had two 
sons and three daughteis His eldest son, Alexander Blair 
of Biulthyock, 15 described as x man of parts and inte gnty, 
and highly esteemed by King James the Sixth, who, with his 
own hand, wrote a fricndly letter to lim, 13th September 
1579, concernmg Ins tcinds and other affurs in his part of 
the country, wherein he expressed himself in the kindcst 
manner, saying that he confided chiefly in him for the man- 
agement of all his concerns in that neighbourhood — He mar- 
ved Ehzabcth, dwughter of Sir Laurence Mercer of Aldie, by 
whom he had thrce sons and one daughter, the Jitter m uned 
to George, son and her apparent of John Chartcris of Kin- 
f ins 

Taurence, his «ldest son dicd before Ins father, leaving + 
son, Alexandcr Blair, younger of Bilthvock, one of the wit- 
nesses in the Gowie conspiracy, his deposition 18 given in 
Pitcairn’s Criminal Prials, vol » p 188 

Thomas, the second son, marricd a lady of rink in France, 
and settled in that country His posterity retained the n ime 
of Blair, and became dled with some of the most consider a- 
bl fumbhes in France, as De Gevres, dt la Rochefoucauld de 
Nouaillcs, de Agicmont, de Champignelle, de Brimont, des (nl- 
bert, des Jolly, di Fleury, &c = Ihe third son, Patrick Bla, 
was progenitor of the Blairs of Pittendicich Glasclune, & 

Sir Thomas Blair of Balthyock the grandson of Laurence 
Blair, and son of the above-named Alexander Bi ur, by his 
wile, Khzibeth, daughter of Sir Geenge Hahburton of Pita, 
hid the honour of kmghthood conferred on him bv hing 
Charles the Furst He marned fist, Margarct, daughta of 
Su John Ayton of Ayton, in the county of Iufe, by whom he 
had three song and five diughters , secondly, Margauet, 
daughter of Su Alexander Gibson of Dune relict of Sur Tho- 
mas kotheringham of Powne, by whom he had no issue He 
died about 1652, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Sir 
Alexander Blar Andiew, the second son obtamed from his 
father the lands and estate of Inchyra m Perthshire, which 
became the title of his family John, the third son, was de- 
signed of Balmyle Sur Alexandcr mained Ehzabeth, daugh- 
ter of ‘Lhomas Fothenngham of Powne, heir of lime of that 
fumily, and by her he had three sons and two danghters 
He died in 1692 

His eldi st son, Thomas Blan, died without issue, and was 
succeeded by Ins brother John Blur, who marned Margarct, 
daughter of Patrick Butter of Gormack, by whom he had 
only one daughter, Margaret, his sole heiress, who succeeded 
to the estate of Balthyock, and m 1723 marned David, son 
of Mr David Drummond, advocate, who im consequence as- 
sumed the name and arms of Blur of Balthyock He died 
m 1728, and Ins son John Blin succeeded to the estate The 
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latter marred Patricia, daughter of John Stevens, ksq of 
Fdinburgh, and had a son, David, and five daughters 

‘The eldest daughter, Margaret Blair, marred Mayor John- 
ston, and had an only daughter and heir, Jemma Johnston, 
wno became representative of the family of Blair of Balthy- 
ock She marned, 26th November 1811, Adam Fergusson 
Feq , snd had issue Nel-James Fergusson of Balthvock, and 
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BLAIR, Joun, the chaplam of Sn Wilhan 
Wallace, was born in Fifeshue in the reign of Al- 
exander the Thiud, and was educated in the same 
school with Wallace at Dundee He afterwaids 
studied for some time in the university of Parts, 
and became a monk of the oide: of St Benedict 
On his return to Scotland he was appointed chap- 
lain to Wallack, then goveino: of the kingdom 
whom he accompanied in almost all lis battles 
and after lis cruel death wiote lis life and exploits 
m Latin verse, a chronicle fiom which Blind Hatiy 
derived most of his materials for Ins heroic poem 
on Wallace Of this work, which might have 
been of gieat value in ilnstiating the lustory of 
that tronbled period, an inaccwate fragment only 
is left, which was copied by Su James Balfour out 
of the Cottonian library, and published im 1705 
with a commentary, by Su Robert Sibbald 
Hume, in lis ‘History of the Douglases,’ intro 
duced a translation of it Blair, who, on becom 
ng a Benedictine, adopted the name of Arnold, 
belonged to the monastery of that ode: in Dun- 
‘Lhe exact period of Ins death 38 un 
known He was the author of another work, en- 
titled ‘De Liberata Tyrannide Scotia,’ which 18 no 
longer: to be found —Mackhenzte » Scots Writers 

BLAIR, Roser, an eminent minister of the 
Chuich of Scotland, in the dyys of the Coven int, 
was born at Iivine, Ayishne, m 1593 
the sixth and youngest son of John Blair of Win- 
dyedge, in that county, a branch of the family of 
Blair of Blan, and of Beatrix Muir, of the family 
Ile studied at the university of 
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of Rowallan 
Glasgow, and was fo: a shot time employed ag 
assistant to a teache: in that city In his twenty- 
second year he was appointed a regent or profes- 
sor in the college In 1616 he was licensed as a 
preacher of the gospel Having, in 1622, resigned 
his charge, in consequence of the appointment of 
Di Cameron, who favomed episcopacy, as princ- 
pal of the university, he went ove to Ireland, and 
was for some yeais minister of a presby tenan con- 
x 
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gregation x¢ Bango: The bishop of Down having 
expelled him fiom lis charge, he, with various 
other clergymen, fitted out a ship, and set sail 
with the intention of emigiatmg to New England 
Being diiven bach by a storin, Blan pictered 1e- 
turning to Scotland, whae he arrived at a very 
He picached for some time at 





aitical partod 
Avi, and was afterwards settled by the General 
Assembly at St Andiews In 1640 he accompa- 
med the Scottish aamy into England, and assisted 
at the negotiations for the peace of Rippon — After 
the Tish Rebclhon of 1641, Blan agam went over 
to Theland, with sevcial othe: Cleigymen, the 
Piesbytenans of that country having solicited a 
supply of ministers from the General Asscmbly 
He did not long remam there, however, having 
returned to St Andiewr, where he proved himself 
to be a useful and zealous preachaa = In 1645 he 
was one of the Scottish ministers who went to New - 
castle to rcason with the hing, and, on the death 
of Henderson, he was appomted by his majesty 
lus chaplain for Scotland After the restoration, 
he was subjected, like many othe: worthy men of 
God, to the porsecutions of Archbishop Sharp, aud 
tor years had no regular place of worship, but 
preached and adnunistered the sacraments whe - 
Cver oppoitumty offered = [Te was prohibited trom 
commg within twenty miles of St Andiews, and 
during his latter ycars, he found a refuge at Meikle 
Jouston, mn the parish of Aber:dom, where he died, 
August 27, 1666 
yaid of that parish, where a tablet was ciected to 


Hie was binied in the chuich- 
his memory He was the author of a Commentary 
on the Book of Piove:bs, and of some political 
pieces, none of which have been preserved — His 
descendants, Robeit Blan, author of ‘The Grave,’ 


Dt Hugh Blan, the celebrated sermon wiiter, and | 


the late Right Hon Robert Blau, lord president 
ot the court of session, added fiesh lustie to the 
family name —Scots Worthies 

BLAIR, Roneni, the Rev, autho of ‘The 
Giave,’ a poem, eldest son of the Rev David 
Blan, one of the mmistas of Edinburgh, chaplain 
to the king, and grandson of the emment ministe: 
of St Andiews of the same name, the subject 
ot the preceding notice, was bon at Edinbuigh 
in 1699, and studied for the chiich at the uni- 


versity of ins native city After spending some 
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time on the Continent, he was, on January 5, 
1731, ordained mmuster of Athelstaneford, in East 
Lothian, where he continued till his death He 
was an anxious and animated preacher, and an 
accomplished scholar, and evinced a peculiar pre- 
dilection for the natuial sciences, particularly 
botany, in which he was allowed to excel He 
caied on a correspondence with Mr Hem) 
Baker, F RS, author of several works on the 
nicoscope Fiom this, it should seem, that he 
employed pait of his time im optical reseaiches 
His first poem (orginally published in Di Andei- 
son's collection) was one dedicated to the memory 
of M1 Wilham Law of Elvingston, in East Lo- 
thian, professo: of moial philosophy im the univei- 
sity of Edinbiigh, whose daughte1, Isabella, he 
She was the sister: of Mi 
Law, who succeeded to the estate of Elvingaton, 
and was sheuff of Haddington foi fifty 5 ears 
Among the most ,espected of his firends was the 
lamented Colonel Gardiner, who was killed at the 
battle of Prestonpans i 1745, and who appears 
to have been the medium of his opening a cor- 
respondence with Di Watts and Di Doddndge, 
on the subject of his ‘Giave’ On the 25th 
February 1741-2, he addiessed a letter to Di 
Doddiidge, the following extiact fiom which con- 
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tains some interesting information as to the com- 
position and publication of his celebrated poem — 
‘* About ten months ago,” he says, ‘‘ Lady Fiances 
Gaidimer did me the favou to tiansmit to me 
some manusuipt hymns of yours, with which ] 
was wonderfully dehghted I wish I could, on 
my pait, contiibute in any measuie to your enter- 
tainment, as you have sometimes done to mine in 
a very high degiee And that I may show how 
willing [ am to do so, I have desued Di Watts 
to tlansmit to you a manuscipt poem of mine, 
entitled ‘The Gave,’ wiitten, I hope, m a way 
not unbecoming my profession as a ministei of the 
gospel, though the gieatest pat of 1t was com- 
posed several yeais before I was clothed with so 
sacied a character Iwas urged by some friends 
here, to whom I showed 1t, to make it public, nor 
did I decliue it, provided I had the approbation of 
Dr Watts, fiom whom I have ieceived many 
civilities, and fo. whom I had eve: entertained the 
highest 1egaid Yesterday I had a lette: fiom 
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the Doctor, sgmfying his app obation of the piece 
m a@ manne: most obligmg A gieat deal less 
from him would have done me no small honour 
But at the same time, he mentions to me that he 
had offered it to two booksellers of Ins acquaint- 
ance, who, he tells me, did not care to 1un the 
isk of publishing it 
sidering how critical an age we live in, with 1e- 
spect to such kind of wiiting, that a person living 
three hundred miles fiom London could write so 
as to be acceptable to the fashionable and polite 
Perhaps 1t may be so, though at the same time | 
must say, 1n o1dei to make it more generally liked, 
I was obliged sometimes to go cioss to my own 
inclinations, well knowing that whatever poem Is 


They can scaice think, con- 


Wiitten upon a serious argument, must, upon that 
very account, be unde: peculiar dipadvantages , 
and, therefoie, proper aits must be nsed to mahe 
such a piece go down with a licentious age, which 
caies fo. none of those things I beg paidon foi 
bieaking in upon moments precious as yours, and 
hope you will be so hind as to give me your opin- 
ion of the poem ” The ‘ Grave’ was not published 
till after the authon’s death The fist edition of 
it was piinted at Edinbmgh, in 8vo, in 1747 
It ‘1s unquestionably,” says Pinkeiton, ‘ the best 
piece of blank verse we have, save those of Milton ” 

M: Blan dud of a fever, February 4, 1746, in 
fhe 47th year of his age He was succeeded at 
Athelstanefoid by Mi Jotn Homme, autho: of 
‘Douglas’ By his wife, who survived him for 
several yeais, Mi Blan had five sons and one 
daughter The late Robert Blan of Avontoun, 
lord president of the cout of session, of whom a 
notice follows, was lus fomth son An edition 
of ‘the Giave, and othe: poems, to which are pie- 
fixed some account of the author’s life and obser- 
vations on his wiitings, by Robert Andcison, 
M D,’ was published at Edimburgh im 1826, 12mo 

BLAIR, Huen, DD, an emiment divine and 
sermon wiitei, a gieat grandson of Robeit Blan, 
minister of St Andiews, and a descendant of the 
Blans of Blan, was boin at Edinburgh, Apul 7, 
1718 His fathe:, John Blan, cousin to the anthot 
of ‘ The Grave,’ was at one time a1espectable mei - 
chant m that city, but afte: wards, fiom impaned 
foitune, he held an office in the Excise Hugh, the 
subject of this article, was educated for the church 
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at the university of Edinburgh, whith he entered 
in Octobe: 1780, and spent eleven years in his 
studies In his sixteenth year, while attending 
the logic class, an ‘ Essay on the Beautiful,’ writ- 
ten by him in the usual course of academical ex- 
e1cises, attracted the paiticula: notice of Profes- 
so. Stevenson, who appomted it to be read in 
public at the conclusion of the session, a matk of 
distinction which dete: mined the bent of his genius 
to polite hterature About this time, fo. the more 
accurate acquniement of knowledge, he commenced 
making 1egula: abstracts of the most nnpoitant 
books which he read, particularly in history, and, 
assisted by some of lis fellow-students, he con- 
stiuctcd a very Comprehensive scheme of chiono 

logical tables, which, devised by him for his own 
plivate use, was afte:waids impioved, filled up, 
and given to the public by his Ieained relative, Dr 

John Blan, prebenday of Westminster, (a notice 
of whom 1s given subsequuntly) m lis valuable 
work, ‘The Chronology and History of the World ’ 
In 1739 Di Blair took his degiee of M A, and in 
October 1741 was licensed to preach by the pies- 
bytery of Edinburgh Soon atte: the eail of 
Leven piesented hun to the patish of Collessie in 
Fifeshiue, to which he was ordained September 23, 
1742 In less than ten months thereafte: he was 
clected second minster of the Canongate Chinch, 
Edinbuigh, to which he was inducted July 14, 
1743 Not- 
withstanding an inveterate bur7, which somewhat 


Heie he continued cleven years 


impeded his pronunciation, he soon became the 
most popula picache: of his day, fiom the care 
and attention to style which he bestowed on his dis- 
courses In 1745, on the bieaking out of the 1e- 
bcllion, he preached a sermon, strongly inculcating 
the punaples of loyiuty to the ragnung family, 
which was afterwards printed = In October 1704 he 
was translated by the town council to Lidy Yes- 
ter’s, one of the parish churches of Edinburgh = In 
June 1757 he 1eccived the degiee of D D from the 
university of St Andiews In June 1758 he was 
promoted to the High Church of Edmburgh, at the 
request of the lords of session and othe: distin- 
guished persons who officially sat in that chuich 
Hithato Di: Blan had published nothing but 
two occasional sermons, some translations m velse 
of passages of Sciipture for the psalmody of tha 
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church, and contributed one 01 two papers, among 
which was a1eview of Dr ILutcheson’s System of 
Moral Philosophy, to the first Edinburgh Review, 
begun in 1755, two numbers only of which were 
published In Deccmber 11, 1759, having obtam- 
ed the sanction of the univcisity, be commenced a 
comse of Icctures on literary composition in the 
college, which was so much approved of, that the 
town council, the pations of the university, agrecd 
m the following summe: to institute a rhetoric 
lass, as a permanent part of then academical 
cotuse, and April 7, 1762, the king was giaciousls 
pleised, on them recommendation, to erect and 
endow a professorship of rhetoric and belles lettres 
in the university of Edinburgh, and to appoint D1 
Blair yegins professor tharcof, with a salary of 
seventy pounds = Tn 1788, when imereasing yeats 
obliged hnn to 1ctre from the duties of his chan, 
he published the lectures he hud delivercd, and 
they were universally acknowledged to contam a 
most pudidious and comprehensive svstem of rules 
for the formation and improvcment of style im 
Composition 

Ils first publication of unportance was, ‘A Criti- 
cal Disscit ition on the pocims of Ossian,’ dcfend- 
me ther authentiaty, which, published in. 1763, 
was prodigiously over ited on its first appearance, 
beme declared “ one of the finest pieces of critical 
Di Blau 
took great credit. to himself for his exertions im 


composition in the English language ” 


rosctung Ossian’s Poems fiom oblivion Ina 
ktter to Burns, the poet, datcd Mas 4, 1787, he 
sass Twas the first person who brought out to 
vhe notice of the world the Poems of Ossian, fitst 
by the ‘Fragments of Ancient Poetry’ which I 
published, and afterwards by my setting on foot 
the undcitahing for collecting and publishing ‘the 
Works of Ossian,’ and T have always considaied 
We ae 
informed by lis biographer, that i was at his 
solicit ition and that of Lome, the autho of Doug- 
las that Mi M*Phetson was induced to publish 
the ‘Fragments of Ancient Poetry,’ aud that then 
patronage was of essential service in procmmimg the 
subsuiption, which enabled hin to make his tow 
through the Tighlands to collect the traditionuy 
poetry which bears the name of Ossian’s Poems 
The first volume of his famous sermons was 


this asa mentonous action of my life ” 
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published in the year 1777) “Tt was not tall that 
vear,” says his colleague and biogiapher, Di Fin- 
layson, ‘that he could be induced to favour the 
world with a volume of the sermons which had so 
long furnished anstiuction and dclight to tus own 
congicgation But this volume being well 1e- 
ceived the public approbation encomaged him to 





proceed, thiee other volumes followed at different 
tervals , and all of them experienced a degree of 
They 
cnculated rapidly and widely whoever the English 
tongue extends, and weie seon translated mto 
aumost all the languages of Europe ” Soon after 
its first publication, the first volume attracted the 
notice of George the Thnd and his consort, a 


success of which fuw publications can boast 


portion of the sctmons, it 18 said, having been first 
1ead to then mayesties m the royal closet, by the 
eloquent cal of Mansfield, and the king was so 
highly pleased that by a royal mandate to the ex- 
chequer in Scotland, dated July 25, 1780, he con 
ferred a pension of two huudied pounds a-year on 
the author, wh ch continued till his deith = Bos 
well, im his ‘Life of Johnson,’ states that Di 
Blan transmitted the manuscript of his fist volume 
of Sermons to Mr Sti than, the hing’s printer in 
London, who, afte: hceping it tor some tune, wrote 
Mi 
Strahin, however, hid sent one of the seamons to 


a letter to him discouraging the publication 


Di Johnson for lis opmion, and after his lette: to 
I 
Johnson, on Christmas eve, 1776 a note m which 
was the following paragraph ‘ [have read over 
Ih Blan’s first sermon with more than appioba- 
Atte 
a conversation with Di Johnson conceming these 
sermons, Mi Strahan candidly wiote again to Ds 
Blan, enclosmg Johnson's note, and agieemg to 
purchase the volume, for which he and Mi Cadell 


Blau hid been sent off, he received fiom 


tion to sas it is good is to sav too httle ” 


gave one hundied pounds 
and extensive, that the publishers made Di Blan 
a present of fifty pounds, and afterwaids of the 
same sum, thus voluntarily doubling the stipulated 
pice For the second volume they gave him at 
once three hundied pounds, and we believe for 
the otheis he received six hundred pounds each 
A fifth volume was prepared by him for the press, 
and published after his death, m 1801, with ‘A 
Shoit Accourt of lis Life,” by James Finlayson, 


‘Lhe sale was so rapid 
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DD A lage: Life, by Dr Hill, appeared in 
1807 Dr Blair died at Edinburgh, December 
27, 1800 He was heard at times to say that “he 
was left the last of his contempoianies ” 

His celebrated sermons are little moie than 
moral discouises, and they neve: could have at- 
tamed then populaity, a popwarity unprecedented 
in the lustoi y of theological literature, without that 
high polish of style so peculiar to the autho 
They ae now coimpaiatively negh cted 
we wonder at tus 


Noi can 
In his desire for elegant dic- 
tion and correctness of langnage, he was too apt 
to lose sight of the Mlustiation of scrmptural doc- 
thines, and in many instances the truths of 1evela- 
tion weie made to give place to cold and unaatis- 
fying moral disquisitions = In clinch polities Di 


Blin was attached to the moderate party but he 


did not take a prominent part mm ecclesiastical dis- 
cussions Fiom nitural diffidence he never could 
be prevailed upon to become moderator of the 
General Assembly = He wis very fond of :eading 
novels, and was scrupulously particular as to his 
diess and appearance Te was likewise rathes 
vam, and not nnsusccptible of flattery One of 
the most effective sermons he eve: delivered he 


composed and preached in 1799, when past his 
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eightieth yea, in behalf of the fund for the benefit 
of the sons of the clergy Ile had mairied, in 
April 1748, lus cousin Catherine, daughtei of the 
Rev James Bannatine, one of the ministers of 
Kkdmbmugh Mis Blan died im 1795, by her he 
had a son, who died in infancy, and a daughter, 
who lived to her twenty first year The above ts 
a poitiait of Di Blair, taken f10m one by Kay in 
1799 

I 


The Importance of Religious Knowl dge to Mankind, a 
Sermon on Isa x1 9 = 1700, &vo 

Dissertations concermmng the Antiquity, &c , of the Poems 
of Osuan, the son of Fingal to be found prefixed to the edi- 
tion of Ossian'’# Pooms of Fingal, printed 1762, 4to 

Sermons Jdin 1777-1800, 5 vols 8vo Io vol v 1 
annexed, A Short Account of the Iife and Chiracter of the 
Author, by J Finlasson, DD = Numerous editions 

Tectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres Lond 1788 2 
vols 4to Numcrous editions 

‘The Comp ission ind Beneficence of the Deity, a Sermon 
meoached for the benefit of the sons of the Clergy of the esta- 
blished Church of Scotland — lo wlnch 1s added, An Account 
of the Obj cts and Constitution of the Society I din 1799, 
8vo 

Sermon on the Duties of the Young Fdin 1800, 8\0 
Translated into French, by Tenor Par 181), 12mo 

Sermons, with a Short Account of his Tife id Character, 
by J Finkwson Lond 1801, 80 

Advice to Youth, containing a Compendium of the Duties 
of Human Life, im Youth and Manhood — 1807 


Blan’s woiks are 


BLAIR, Rosrrt, of Avontoun, a distinguished 
lawyer and judge, fourth son of thc author ot 
‘The Grave’ and also a great-grandson of the 
of St Andrews of the same name, was 
born at the manse of Athelstancford im ast Lo- 
thian in 17141, and educated for the bat 
ceiving his clementary education at the High school 
of Edinburgh, he entered the university, where, 
among others, he commenced a firendship with 


minister 


After 1e- 


Hemy Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, which 
listed during their hives = He was admitted advo- 
cate in 1764, and his great talents soon acquied 
for him an extensive practice He early became 
a leading counsel, and hid generally for his oppo- 
nent im mmport mt cases the Hon Henry Bashine, 
he and M1 Blu being at that time the two most 
cauinent membeis of the Scottish bar He was 
tor several years one of the assessors of the city of 
kdmbuigh, and an advocate-depute, and in 1789 
he was appointed solicitor-gencial for Scotland 
In 1801 he was wninimously clected dean of the 


faculty of advocates In 1806, on the change of 
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ministry, he was succeeded as solicitor-general by 
the late John Clerk, afterwards Lod Eldin On 
this occasion he received a polite apology from the 
new muinistei, stating the necessity he was under 
of promoting Ins own political friends Fat from 
being out of tempe: at the change, Mr Blan 
showed his inagnanimity by offering his successor 
the use of his gown until the latte: should get one 
prepared for himself In 1807, on the 1etuin of 
the Tories to power, he was again offered the soli- 
citor-generalship, but he declined both this and the 
lngher office of lord advocate In 1808, on the 
resignation of Sn Islay Campbell, he was ap- 
pointed lord president of the comt of session, and 





his conduct as judge gave universal satisfaction 

He did not long enjoy that high office He died 
suddenly, May 20, 1811, aged 68, only a few days 
before his friend Lod Melville, who had come to 
Edinbingh to attend his funeral On returning 
fiom his usual walk on the day of his death, when 
the door of his house in George’s Squaie was 
opened, he fell into the arms of Ins servant, and 
expired in a few minutes In an ably written 
characte: of President Blan which appeared in the 
>uledonian Mercury, May 23, it 18 said —* Of 
the first years of his life, o1 of the course of severe 
study by which he prepared himself to be what he 
became, little 18 known beyond the cucle of his 
private friends, but neve: smely was there ex- 
lubited upon the gicat theatie of public business, 
a moie profound erudition, gicater power of dis- 
climimation, no: a more stern and invincible 1ecti- 
tude, combined with a degree of peisonal dignity, 
that commanded more than respect, even fiom his 
equals If any one indced were to be selected 
from many great featuies as peculiarly distinguish- 
mg his character, we should ceitainly be apt to 
fx upon that mnate love of justice, and abhor- 
rence of miquity, without which, as he himself 
emphatically declared, when he took the chan of 
the cout, all othe: qualities ay ail nothing, 01 1athe: 
they are woise than nothing, a sentiment that 
seemed to govern the whole course of his public 
duty In the multipheity of transactions, to 
which the extended commerce of the countiy 
gives 118e, cases must occur to illustrate the darke 
side of the human chaiacter Such questions 


seemed to call forth all his energy, and they who 
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heard the great principles of integmty vindicated 
and enforced, in a strain of indigaant eloquence, 
could scaice resist the impiession that they beheld, 
for a moment, the earthly delegate of Eternal 
Justice Dung the short penod for which his 
lordship filled the chan of the court, it seemed to 
be his object to settle the law of Scotland upon 
gieat and peimanent foundations Fai from seeh- 
ing to escape from the decision of points of law 
under an affected delicacy, which he well knew 
might be a cloak for ignorance, he anxiously 
dwelt upon such questions, and pointed them out 
fo: discussion that, by means of a deliberate judg- 
ment, he might fix a ceitain rule foi the guidance 
of future times With all his knowledge of law, 
his opmions upon these subjects were formed with 
singular caution, and what was at fiist thrown 
out merely as a doubt, was found, upon examina- 
tion, to be the result of profound research, ma- 
In ‘ Petei’s Let- 
ters to his Kinsfolk,’ President Blair 1s thus refei- 


tued by the deepest reflection ” 
ied to ‘It would appear as if the whole of his 
(lear and commanding intellect had been framed 
and tempered im such a way as to qualify him pe- 
culialy and expressly for bemg, what the Stacy - 
1ite has finely called ‘a living equity ’—one of the 
happiest, and peihaps one of the rarest, of all the 
combinations of mental powers By all men of 
nll parties the merits of this great man also were 
alike acknowledged, and his memory 1s at this 
moment althe held im reverence by them all 
Kven the keenest of his political opponents (the 
late Lod Eldin)— himself one of the greatest law - 
yers that Scotland ever has produced—is said to 
have contemplated the superior intellect of Blan 
with a feeling of 1espectfalness not much akin to 
the common cast of his disposition After heai- 
ing the President oveitwn, without an effort, in 
the course of a few clear and shoit sentences, a 
whole mass of ingemous sophistiy, which it had 
cost himself much labo to ciect, and which ap- 
peared to be regaided as insurmountable by all 
the rest of his audience, this gieat barrister 18 said 
to have sat for a few seconds, inminating with 
much bitterness on the discomfitue of his cause, 
and then to have muttered between lus teeth—~ 
‘My man! God Almighty spared nae pains when 
he made yom brains!’ Those that have seen Mi 
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Clerk, and know his peculiarities, appieciate the 
value of this compliment, and do not think the 
less of 1t because of its coarseness ” 

President Blan was an accomplished schola, 
and retained, at an advanced age, a keen relish 
and fresh 1emembiance of the beauties of Greek 
and Roman literatue As a pleade: he was not- 
ed fo. a command of sarcastic wit and raillery , 
but he never left the case to seek fo. opportuni- 
ties to indulge in this vem, and his wit was always 
to the point He was above the middle size, and 
of an erect and portly aspect His 
countenance was a very fine one, 
expiesaive of dignificd composme 
hig eye in puticular was full and 
penetiating and on occasions which 
engaged his feelmgs, it had a slow 
tun of emotion tht was peculiaily 
noble As a judge he possessed all 
the lugh qualifications for discharg- 
ing to the best advantage the duties 
of President of the Supreme Comt 
of Justice —a profound and com- 
prehensive hnowledge of the law, 
the purest honom and integrity, 
abilities of the highest class, a sound 
and sagacions judgment, unweanied 
patience and assiduity, candou and 
impartiality that were proof agaist 
evel} tial, propriety and elevation 
of feeling on all subjects, a frank 
and lhberal and mdependent tun of 
mind, and a generous contempt of 
everything low o1 
these high endowments being graced 
and seasoned by an earnest and vivid 
elocution, and by a natural dignity 


disingenuons , 


of manner and animated majesty of 
countenance, which struck the evildoe: with awe, 
and gave assurance of the native woith and ener- 
gy of the spit that reigned within A statue of 
Lord President Blan, by Chintry, formerly m the 
fist division of the court of session, has been 1e- 
moved to the outer house He married Is hella, 
youngest daughter of Colonel Halkett of Lawiull, 
Fifeshne, by whom he had one son and three 
daughters His eldest danghter became the wife 
of Alexande: Maconochie of Meadowbank, ap 
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pointed one of the lords uf session and justiviary 
mt 1819, resigned in 1843 About twenty yeais 
previous to his death, the Loid President pur- 
chased the small estate of Avontoun near Lin- 
lithgow, which continued always to be his favour- 
ite residence, and as he tooh great pleasme im 


agiicultiial umprovements, he brought it to the 
highest state of cultivation 

The following poittrait of Loid President Blair 
was taken in 1799, and represents him in the act 
of ple ding 
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BLATR, Jonux, LL.D, an emiment chionolo- 
gist, and descendant of the Rev Robert Blair of St 
Andiews, falls to be noticed im connection with lus 
eminent relatives whose lives have now been given 
He was boin at Eqmourgh where he was edu 
cated He afterwards went to London, and was 
for some time usher of a school im Wedge Lane, 
having succeeded his fuend and countryman, Mr 
Andiew Henderson, author of a History of the 


Rebellion of 1745, m that situation In 1754 he 
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biought out a valuable and comprelensive work, 
entitled ‘The Clhionology and History of the 
Wald, from the Creation to the Year of Chiist 
1753, illustrated im fifty six Tables,’ and dedicated 
to Lord Chancellor Hardwicke = It was published 
bv subscription, on account of the great expense 
of the plates In his preface the anthor acknow- 
ledged his gieat obligations to the earl of Bath, 
and announced some chronological dissertations, 
in which he proposed to illustiate the disputed 
pomts, to explain the prevailing systems of chion- 
ology, and to establish the authorities upon which 
some of the particular eras depend The hint of 
this work was, a8 we have aheady shown in the 
lite of his relative, Dr Hugh Blair, taken from the 
latter's imgemous scheme of chronological tables 
At this time he seems to have taken orders in the 
Chuch of England In January 1755 he was 
clected a fellow of the Royal Society In Septem- 
la 1757 he was appointed chaplain to the princess 
dowager of Wales, and mathematical tuto: to the 
duke of York In March 1761, on Dr Towns- 
hend’s promotion to the deanery of Norwich, D1 
Bhur’s services were rewarded with a pic bendal 
stall at Westminster Six days after, the vicarage 
of Hinckley happening to fall vacant, Di Blan 
was presented to it by the dean and chapter of 
Westminster The same year he was chosen a 
fellow of the Antiquaman Society 
1763 he attended the duke of York m a tom to 
the content, and 1etuimed with him to England 
1764 In 1768 he published an improved edi- 
tion of his Chronological Tables, which he dedi- 
uated to the princess of Wales To this edition 
were annexed fourteen maps, with a dissertation 
piefixed, on the Progress of Geography = In 
Maich 1771 he was tiansfeired by presentation 
of the dean and chapter of Westminste: to the 
vicarage of St Biide’s in the city of London, 
and agun im Apul 1776, to the rectory of 
St John the Evangelist, Westminster He was 
also 1ector of Horton m Buckinghamshne Te 
died of influenza June 24, 1782) While suffia- 
ing under this malady, he received intelligence 
uf the death of Ins biother, Captain Blair, in 
the preceding April, and the shock 18 supposed 
to have hastened his own This able officer, 
for his gallant conduct in the Dolphin fiigate 


In September 
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in the engagement with the Dutch on the Dog- 
ger Bank, August 5, 1781, was promoted te the 
command of the Anson, a new ship of 64 guns 
He distinguished himself under Sir George Rod- 
ney, in the memorable sea-fight with Count de 
Grasse, April 12, 1782, and im tlis action fell 
gloriously in the service of lus country He was 
one of the three to whom parliament on this occa- 
sion voted 4 monument With this brief notice of 
Capt Blau we close the series of the descendants of 
the worthy mesbyterian divine 1 Blair's ‘ Lec 
tures on the Canons of the Old Testament’ weie 
published after his death -—Chalmes’ Biog Dict 

His works we 

Lhe Chronology and History of the World, from the Crea- 
tion to the Year of Chnst, 1753 lustrated in 56 Lables, 
ot which four are Introductory, and contain the Centunes 
pnor to the Fist Olympiad, and cach of the remaimmg fifty - 
two, contain, m one expanded view, fifty years, or half a ccn 
tury Tond 1756, fol Lhe same continued to 1761, and 
enlaiged and improved Tond 1768, fol Continued also to 
the yeas 1814 = Mlustrated in 69 Tables 

Fomtccn Maps ut Anaent and Modern Geography, for the 
Mlustration of the Tables of Chronology and History lo 
which 1s prefixed, A Dissertation on the Rise and Progress o1 
Geography Lond 1768, lirge fol 

Ihe History of the Rise and Progress of Geography Lond 
1784, 12mo 

Lectures on the Canons of the Old Icstament, owmpreli nd- 
ing a Dissertation on the Septuagint Version Lond 178», 4te 


Agitation of the Watcrs near Readmg Phil Irans Abr 
x 651 1753 


BLAIR, JAmg&s, an eminent episcopalian divine, 
the projector of the university of Wilhameburg im 
Vuginia, was born and educated in Scotland, but 
the date of his buth 1s not mentioned Having 
enteied into holy o:deis sometime in the reign of 
Charles the Second, he was duly appoimted to a 
benefice in his native country , but becoming dis- 
couraged in consequence of the dislike manifested 
by the Scottish people to the establishment of 
episcopacy, he resigned his living, and removed to 
England Being mtroduced to D: Compton, 
then bishop of London, that prelate prevailed upon 
him, in 1685, to go out to Virginit, as a mission- 
ary, and by his conduct and ministerial labours he 
was eminently serviceable in promoting the cause 
In 1689, he was ap- 
pouted by the same prelate his commissary for the 


of religion in that colony 


province, the highest office in the church thee 
kinding that the want of prope: seminaries for the 
advancement of religion and learning proved a 
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gieat obstacle to all attempts for the propagation 
of the gospel, he formed a design of erecting and 
endowing a college at Williamsburg, then the cap- 
ital of Virginia, fo. professors and students in 
academical Jeainmg With this view he :ased a 
conside:able sum of money by voluntary subsciip- 
tion, and in oider the more effectually to accom- 
plish his object, he sailed for England in 1693 
The design met the approval of King William and 
Queen Maty , and a patent was passed foi erect- 
ing aud endowing a college by the name of ‘ the 
college of William and Mary ,” the establishment 
of which was aided by an endowment from the 
king of two thonsand pounds, and twenty thou- 
sand acres of land fiom the 1oyal domain, toge- 
ther with a tax of a penny a pound on tobacco 
exported from Viginia and Maryland to othe: 
plantations, as the American colonics, now forin- 
ing the United States, were then called Of the 
new college, Mi Blur was appointed president, 
md enjoyed that office nemly fifty yeus He 
was also rector of Williamsburg, and president 
of the council in that colony He wrote ‘Ow 
Saviou’s Divine Sermon on the Mount explained, 
and the practice of it 1ecommended, in divers set - 
mions and discomses,’ which was published with a 
recommendatory piefice, by the Rev Dr Water- 
sind, in 4 volumes octavo, London, in 1742) M1 
Blair died in 1743 —Burnet’s Hist of his Own 
Times, vol i, page 165, octavo edition 

BLAIR, Parrick, an emiment physician and 
ootanist, was boin, it 18 supposed, in Dundee, 
where he practised physic and surgery In the 
year 1706, having dissected an elephant belonging 
to an exhibition, which had died im that town, he 
wrote an account of its anatomy and osteology, 
which was published in 1710 in the Philosophical 
Tiansactions, Numbers 826 and 827 This first 
made him known 18 an anatomist In a subse- 
quent number of the Transactions, he gave a de- 
scription of the ossicula auditus, accompanied with 
engiavings Tis account of this dissection was 
also published separately in 1711, 4to, with figures 
It contains an accurate description of the probos- 
eis and its muscles, and confirms, according to 
Halle:, the opmion formerly given that the cle- 
phant has no gall-bladder In 1715, when the 
rebellion bioke out im Scotland, Di Blin, being 





of well-known Jacobite piinciples, was foi a short 
time imprisoned on suspicion He afte: wards 1e- 
moved to London, and acquied considerable repu- 
tation by some discourses on the sexes of flowers, 
which he read before the Royal Society Ile also 
republished his ‘Anatomy of the Elephant’ In 
1718 he biought out a volume of ‘ Miscellaneous 
Observations on the Practice of Physic, Anatomy, 
In 1720 he pio- 
duced the work by which he rendered the greatest 
service to botany, being ‘ Botanical Essays,’ 8vo, 
in two pats, with illustrations , contaming the 
‘Discourses on the Sexes of Plants,’ which he had 
1ead before the Ro}3 al Society, much enlai ged, and 
published at the request of several of 1ts members 
It 1s divided into five essays ‘Ihe threc first 
treat of what is peculia to plants, and the two 
last on what 18 common to them and animals’ He 
confirms the ai gnments in favom of the sexes of 
plants by sound i1easoning and several additional 
expeliments 
doned by botanists, but his work contains mfor- 
mation which, even at this advanced period of the 
science, 18 considered useful and conect Having 
removed to Boston, m Lancolnshne, where Di 
Pulteney conjectwes he practised as a physician 
dming the remainder of lis life, he published a 
wok, entitled ‘ Pharmaco-Botanologia, 01 an Al- 


Suigery and Botany,’ in 8vo 


Some of his notions are now aban- 


phabeticil and Clissical Dissertation on all the 
British Indigenous and Gaiden Plants of the New 
Dispensatory,’ London, 1723-1728 = This work, 
in which he introduced several of the rarer plants 
discovered by himself in the vicinity of Boston, 
came out m decades, and extends only to the kt- 
ter EI 
phical Transactions, paticulaly a ‘Method of 
Discovering the Virtues of Plants by then exter- 
nal Structuie,’ and ‘ Observations on the Genea- 
tion of Plants’ The time of his death 1s not 
known, but it 18 supposed to hive taken place 
soon after 1728 —Pulteney’s Sketches 

BLAIR, Sir JAmrs Huntir, Bat, an emi- 
nent banker, descended prteinally from the 
ITunters of Hunterston, m Ayrshire, the second 
son of Mi John Hunter of Brownhill, merchant 
in Ayr, was boin there February 21, 1741 
In 1756 he was placed as an apprentice in the 
banking-house of Messis Coutts, Edinbuigh., 


He wiote vaiious papers for the Philoso- 
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where Sir William Forbes was alsoacleak In 
1763, on the death of Mi John Coutts, he and Sir 
William were admitted to a share of the business, 
and ultimately became the principal partners = In 
December 1770 he mariued Jane, eldest daughter 
of John Blan of Dunshey, in Wigtorshue, in ight 
of whom he acquied, in 1777, the family estate, 
when he assumed the name of Blau m addition to 
lus own) = The nmprovements which he imtioduced 
on the estate of Dunskey weie of the most exten- 
sive and judicious kind ‘The wiite: of his me- 
mow in the Edinbiugh Mag for 1794, says, ‘ He 
nearly rebuilt the town of Portpatiick, he 1epaned 
and gieatly improved the harbou, established 
packet boats of a larger size on the much fie- 
quented passage to Donaghadee in Theland, and, 
lastly, wlule the farmers tn that part of Scotland 
wele not very well acquainted with the most ap- 
proved modes of farming, he set before them a 
successful example of the best modes of agnul- 
tine, the greatest service, perhaps, which can be 
performed by 4 private man to his country ” In 
September 1781 he was chosen MTP for the city 
of Edinburgh, and at the general election im 1784 
was re-elected, but he soon resigned his seat im 
At 
Michaelmas 1784 he was clected lord provost of 


favour of Sn Adam Fergusson, Baronet 


Edinbigh, and to him that city is indebted for 
many improvements, particularly the rebuilding of 
the college, and the plan and e:cetion of the South 
Bridge, the foundation-stone of which was laid 
August 1, 1785 He was created a baionet in 
1786, and died at Hatrowgate, July 1, 1787, in 
the 47th yem of his age Hes buried in the Grey - 
fuiais’ charchyard, Edinbugh Hunter Square 
and Blan Street, Edmburgh, are called after Sn 
James, and a portiait of him im his robes as lod 
provost of that city 18 given in Kay’s Fdinbingh 
Poitiaits He had fowteen children, twelve of 
whom amvived then infancy His eldest son, Sn 
John, died im 1800, uwnmarned, when Ins next 
bother, Sir David, succeeded to the title and 
estate of Blanquhan in Ayishire The thnd son, 
James, lieutenant-colonel of the Ayrshire militia, 
inherited the estates of Dunskey and Robertland 
He was for a considerable time M P for Wigton- 
shire, and died in 1822, when his next surviving 
brother, Forbes, succeeded to his estates The 
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latter became a candidate, on the conseivative 
interest, for the 1epresentation in parliament, of 
Edinburgh, in the fist election after the passing 
of the Reform bill, and died soon afte: in 1833 
Ilis younge: brother, Thomas, an officer m the 
arm), then became proprietor of Dunskey This 
gentleman was wounded at the battle of Talavera, 
Where he was made pisonei, and detained in 
France till the peace in 1814 =e was a second 
time wounded at the battle of Waterloo in 1815, 
and promoted to the rank of heutenant-colonel 
He subsequently seived as biigadici-general m 
the Burmese war Two views of vid Dunskey 
castle ale given m the second volume of Guiose's 
antiquities of Scotland, accompamed with a biicf 
desciiption 

Buanr, the name of a family im the county of Ayr, said 
to be descended from St Blane, onc of the mosv distin- 
guished saints in the Scotch Calendar It 1s however, more 
probably territorial, and derived from lands—ot which there 


were many in the west of Scot] md—bestowed for support of 
an establishment, or a place of worshtp, called after his name 


BLANE, Sirk Gu peri, of Blaneficld bart, an 
eminent ply sician, the fouith son of Gilbert Blane, 
aNq of Blanefield, ww Ayishie, an opulent merchant 
who had been long settled in London, was born in 
the family mansion in the county of Aya, August 
29,1749 One of lis brothers, Andiew, had stu- 
died for the law, and becune a icspectable wiiter 
to the signet in Edinbuigh = Gilbert was ongi- 
nally destined for the church, and with that ob- 
Ject he studied for five years at the university of 
Edinburgh, which he entered at the age of tow- 
teen, but in the couse of his academical career 
his views changed, and he 1esolved to study med- 
ine We accoidingly pursued lis medical studies 
for five years mole, and lus character stood so 
high among his fellow-students that he was elect 
ed one of the presidents of the Medical Souety 
On November 25, 1767, he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Speculative Society, then 1 its infancy 
“he essays he read to the society dung the time 
that he was a membei, were ou the following sub- 
jects —The Influence of situation on Character , 
The comparative faculties of Man and othe) an- 
mals, Beauty 

After obtaining his demec of ducto: of medi- 
cine, he 1epaned to London, where he spent two 
yeais longe: in studv  Bemg recommended by 
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D: Cullen to Di: Wilham Hunter, at that time 
the most eminent teache: of anatomy in London, 
through his influence he was appointed private 
physician to the earl of Holderness This appoint- 
ment introduced him to the notice of many dis- 
tinguished individuals, and among others to Ad- 
miral Sir Geoige Rodney, afte: wards Loid Rod- 
ney, who nominated him his mivate physician, in 
which capacity he accompanied him, when, in 
1780, he assumed the command of the squadion 
in the West Indies He was present at no less 
than six general engagements with that renowned 
commande: “In the course of the fist engage- 
ment, every officer being either killed, wounded, 
o1 employed, D: Blane was intrusted by the ad 
mural with the duty of conveying his o1deis to the 
officeis at the guns, and in one of these dangeious 
missions he was seveiely wounded As aiecwaid 
for his services on this occasion, on the 1ecommen- 
dation of the admnal, he was, without gomg 
thiough the subordinate grades, appointed at once 
physician to the fleet, a situation which he held 
till the conclusion of the wai 1n 1788) He was 
present at the engagement between the English 
and Fiench fleets, Apil 12, 1782, when Rodney 
gained the celebrated victory over Count De 
Giasse, of which he wiote an account Foi this 
victory Sir George Rodney was created a baron of 
the United Kingdom, unde: the title of Lord Rod- 
ney 

Wlule on board the fleet, Dr Blane hept a 1eg- 
ular account of his discoveries, experience, anid 
practice in the service, which, with the conclusions 
diawn fiom the returns of the swugeons of the 
slips, he published, m 1788, under the title of 
‘Observations on the Diseases imcident to Sea- 
men,’ a wotk several times repiimted, with addi- 
tions On the conclusion of the wai, on the unan- 
imous recommendation of the Flag ofhcers and 
captains of the West Judia fleet to the board of 
admnalty, his mayesty conferred on him a pension, 
half-pay not being then established 

On settling in London as a physician, he was, 
by the influence of the duke of Clarence, afte:- 
waids William the Fourth, whom he had fic- 
quently met in the West Indies when his royal 
Inghness was serving a8 a midshipman on board 
the Prince Geoige, appointed physician extiaordi- 


nary to the prince of Wales Soon after he was 
nominated physician to the Household, and in 
1785 he was elected physician to St Thomas’ Hos- 
pital 

On the appointment of Eail Spencer as first 
lord of the admnalty, Dr Blane was nominated 
one of the commissioners of sick and wounded 
sailois, the duties of which important office he 
continued to execute till the peace of Amuens, 
when a reduction of all the naval establishments 
took place Soon afte: this his pension was dou- 
bled, on a 1epresentation of the board of admui- 
ralty to the hing im council 

In 178G@I)1 Blane was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and im 1788 he was chosen to de- 
liver the Crooman lecture, when he sclected for 
his snbyect, ‘Muscular Motion’ The lecture was 
published in 1791, and iepiinted in his ‘Select 
Disseitations,” 1822 He also wiote in the yea 
1790, for the ‘iansactions of the Royal Society, 
volume 1xxx , an essay on the ‘Nardus Indica,’ 
o1 spikenaid of the ancients In 1795 he was 
placed at the head of the Navy Medical Boaid, 
and ding the time that Fail Spencer remained 
in office, with the assistance of that nobleman, he 
effected the introduction into every ship, of the 
use of lemon juice, as a preventive and cue of 
scnivy This measue has had the benefial ef- 
fect of almost completely eradicating scurvy at sea 

On several important occasions, Di Blane’s 
professional opmion was solicited and followed by 
goveinment In conjunction with the king’s phy- 
siuians and othe: leading characte:s, he was called 
upon to draw up the regulations on the sulyect of 
quarantine, which formed the basis of the act of 
paliament on this head In the year 1800, his 
advice was likewise iesoited to on the proper 
mode of accommodating the convicts in the hulks 
at Woolwich, to prevent the progiess of infection 
Fo the same pmpose he offiually visited New- 
gate by the authority of the secietary of state for 
the home depaitment ‘The army fiom Egypt 
was transported to Biitain, in the manner pointed 
out by him, at the desue of the secretary for war 
and colonies, to avoid the danger of importing the 
plague into this country The Board of Control 
applied fo. his suggestions, in ameliorating the 
regulations of the medical seivice in Indiv, and 
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the transports carrying the convicts to Botany 
Bay were, under his direction, fitted up so as to 
lessen the mortality of forme: voyages, by a flee 
ventilation and cleanliness, which he was called 
upon to do by 2 warrant fiom the home secretary 
During the scarcity of 1799 and 1800, lis opimion 
was requestcd by a committee of the House of 
Commons, and to correct the popula: prejudices 
then ente:tamed, he published a small tiact on the 
subject of forestallng and combination Jn the 
unfortunate Walcheren expedition m 1809, when 
the government were undeuided what measmes to 
adopt, Di Blane was despatched to give his opin- 
ion as to the troops rem.uning on the island, and 
his report, which was afterwards published, made 
with the concuence of the army physicians, de- 
termined government to abandon the expedition 
Besides a hberal 1emuneration fiom government, 
he racerved the thanks of the commande -in-chief, 
officinlly conveyed to him through the war-oflice 
In consequence of his great merit and public se- 
vices he was cieated a baronet by patent, dated 
December 26, 1812 

In 1805 his piivate practice having become 
very extensive lie resigned lus office of physician 
to St Thoms’ Hospital, and in the fomth vol- 
ume of the ¢ Pransactions of the Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Society” he published an ‘Exposition of 
the prevailing Dise ses of the Metropolis,’ during 
the twenty years that he had held that situation 
This paper was reprinted im his ‘Select Disseita 
tions’ In 1818 he succeeded Su Henry altoid 
us president of the Medical and Chningical So- 
ciety In 1819 he published lis ‘ Elements of Me- 
dical Logic,’ 1 which he gives his ideas respecting 
medical cducation, and certain topics connected 
with it This work has reached several editions 
In 1826 he was elected a member of the Institute 
of Fiance In November 1829, with the sanction 
of the lords of the admialty, he founded a prize 
medal for the best journal kept by the su: geons of 
the navy ‘The medal 1s awarded evci1y second 
year, the Commissioners selecting fom joninals, 
and the president of the college of physicians, 
with the president of the college of surgeons, de- 
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first physician to his majesty In 1831 he pub- 
lished a ‘ Warning to the Buiitish pablic against 
the alarming approach of the Indian Cholera’ Sir 
Gilbert was a Fellow of the College of Physicians, 
and of the Royal Souety of Edinburgh as well as 
of London, a propiieton of the Royal Institution, 
aud a member of the Imperial Soucty of Sciences 
at St Petersbuigh Waving been consulted by 
the sovereigns of Russia and Prussia, and the 
president of the United States of Ameiica, on sub- 
jects of public police and national interest, he 1e- 
ceived fiom the two forme: gold medals, expres- 
sive of then high sense of his professional merit, 
and fiom the last a lette: of thanks His latte: 
years wele spent im ietirement fiom professional 
labows He died June 27, 1834, in lis 85th yea 

Besides Blanefield in the county of Aji, Di 
Blane possessed the estate of Culvailands in Berk 
sure He had mainud July 11, 1786, khzabeth, 
only daughter of Abraham Gaidne1, meichant, by 
whom he had six sons and thice danghteis His 


, two eldest sons having predeceased him, he was 


auceeeded by his thud son, Sn Hugh Seymoum 
Blane, who served with distinction at Waterloo, 
as an office: of the thid guards One of Su Gil- 
bert’s danghteis, Louisa, was accidentally drow ned 
in a piece of water on hei uncle’s estate at Wink- 
feld Path, August 24, 1813, aged 19 Fh othe 
daughters dud im infancy Su Gilbert Blane’s 
woths ae 


A Short Account of the most effectual Means of preserving 
the Health of Seamen [ond 1780, 4to 


Observations on the Diseases mcadent to Seamen — I ond 
1785, 8vo ad edition, with comections ind udditions — 1799, 
8\0 


A Lecture on Muscular Motion, reid it the Royal Society, 
the 13th and the 20th Novemhcr, 1788 Lond 1791 4to 

} lements of Medical Togic, illustrated by practical proofs 
and«xamples London, 1518 

Account of a Cige in which Death was brought on by a 
Heemonhige from the Liver ‘Jiins Med and Chir np 
18, 1800 

On the I} ffect of the Pure Lixt Alkahes, and of Lune Wa- 
ter, nm several Comphunts = Flid p 13? 

History of some Cises of [hisease in the Brain, with an 
Account of the Appearances after Death, nnd some gencral 
Observations on Complaints of the Hend = Ibid p 192 

An Account of the H uneane at Barbadoes on the 10th of 
October 1780 Fd Pin! Trains i Part First, 30, 1788 

Facts and Observations respecting Intermittent Fevers and 


ciding which of such four is best entitled to this | the F xhalations which occasion then = Med Chir Trans ia 


honoiary distinction In 1880, on the accession 
of King Wilham the Fowth, he was nominated 





1 1812 
Observations on the comparitive Prevalence, Mortahtv 


and treatment of different Disean Ibul. iv 89 1813 
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BLANTYRE, Baron, a title in the peerage of Scotland, pos- 
sessed by a branch of the illustrious house of Stuart ‘The 
ancestor of this noble family was Sir Thoinas Stuart of Manto, 
who hved in the beginning of the reign of James the Third 
He was the third son of Sir Wilham Stuart of Dalswinton 
and Garhes, progenitor of the earls of Galloway [see GALLO- 
way, earl of} He received from Ins father the lands of 
Minto, Smmlaws, and Mcrbottle in Roaburghshire, of which 
he had two charters under thc great seal, 2d November 1476, 
and by his marnage with Isabel, eldest daughter and co-heir 
of Walter Stewart of Arthurly, of the Castlemilk family, he 
acquired extensive estates in the counties of Lanark and Ren- 
frrw He died in 1500, leaving three sons and three daughi- 
ters 

Sir John, the eldest son, styled of Minto, marricd Janet 
Floming, of Lord Fleming s family, by whom he had a son, 
named Robert sir John had a chartcr to himself and Janet 
his wifc, of the barons of Minto and lands of Busby, which 
hid belonged to his tather, 23d Icbruary, 1502-8 He was 
hilled at the battle of Flodden, 9th Scptembor, 1513 Wil- 
Nam, the second son, an eininent churchman of his day, was, 
whilst dean of Glasgow, 2d October 1230, appointed high 
ticasurer of Scotlind, and about the sume time was madc 
provost of Lincluden, an ecclesiastical title, under which he 
sitim parliament, 26th Apul 1231 In November of the ful- 
lowing vcar, he was elected bishop of Aberdeen, and in Feb- 
ru rv 1534, along with Sir Adam Ottcrbuin of Redhall, Ins 
Maycsty’s advoc itt, he was sent on an embassy to Fnglund 
to treat of a picification which was hippily concluded — In 
1537, he reigned the office of Ingh treasurer, and died 17th 
\pul 1545 | Cranford s Officers of State, page 87 >) 

St Tol: Stuirt’s son, Su Robart Scuart of Minto, marned 
Junct Murriv of the house of Louchadam and Polmaise He 
bad four sons, Su John, lus heir, Walter, Robert, prior of 
Winthorn, and Malcolm, and 1 daughter 

His eldest son, Sir John Stuwt of Minto, asusted at 
the coronition of King James the Siath nm 1067 9 He was 
provost of Glasgow and hid the command of the castl of 
that town He marc, first, Jeanna Hepburn, by whom he 
had a son, Matthew, whose male hne became eatinct m the 
person of Sir John Stuut who died im the expedition to 
Danen in 1697, secondly, Moirgaret, sccond daughter of 
James Stew ut of Caudonild, hen to her brother James, and 
had a son, Walter, who bceamne fist Lord Blantyre, and four 
daughters 

Walter Stuart, Sir Jolin’s only son bv the second m uriigc, 
and the fist Lord RBlintvre, was educated, along with King 
James the Sixth, under the eve of George Buchanan, wd 
had tho pnory of Blantyre in Tanakshire bestowed upon 
him by that monarch Lhe name Bla-an tir 1s Gaelic, sig- 
mfving $a warm reticat,’ descriptive of the whole district of 
Bl intvre, now a parish =‘The priory w ts founded by Alexan- 
der the Second, sometime before 1296, and the ruins still re- 
nun =‘ They are situated in a most retired situation, on the 
top of a rock, which rises perpendicularly from the Clyde, 
ex ictly opposite the noble ruins of Bothwell Castle = Lhe re- 
venues were in 1561, £181 68 73d 

In 1580, Walter Stuart was nominated a ‘ minion,’ or gen- 
tieman of the king’s bed-chamber, on which occasion he was 
designed commendator of Blantyre On 14th November, 
1582, he was sworn 4 privy councillor, whereby he became 
one of the lords of the secret council, he was alsg constituted 
keeper ot the privy seal, vacant by the death of Phomas 
Buchanan of [best [C)ateford’s Officers of State, page 393 | 
‘The feung-ont of his Majesty's lands within the regahtv of 
Glasgow having been conimutted to his care, he performed this 
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duty to good purpose According to Spottiswood [ Z/istory, 
page 848 ], he was instrumental in procuring the pardon of 
Arclnbald Douglas, titular parson of Glasgow, for having 1n- 
truded hunself mto the parsonage On 28th May, 1593, he 
was appointed an extraordinary lord of session, m the room 
of Sir Thomas Lyon of Auldbar, and on 12th January, 1596, 
he was constituted one of the eight commussioners of the 
treasury and exchequer, called from their number Octavians, 
to whom King Jaines intrusted the management of his affeurs 
In the distribution of ofhces which this body madcu amongst 
theinselves, he received the ofhce of high treasurer, w hich was 
formally confcrred upon him by letters patent, under the 
grcat seal, dated 6th March, 1596, with a preamble very hon- 
owable to lum (Crawford, page 895 ] On this occasion he 
resigned the custody of the privy scal to Lindsay of Baleares 

In the expedition aganst Kintvie and Isli, resolved upon 
by Kmg Jaines the Sixth in 1596, under the leadership of Sir 
Wilham Stuwart of Houston, commend itor of Pittenweem, 
lord Blantyre, as high ticasurer, took an active part Farly 
in October he was in the west, superintending the progress 
made in the preparations for it, and from a letter addressed 
hy him to the secretary of State, it appcars that the sum of 
seven thousand meiky were still wanting to ennble the expe- 
dition to sal [/alarres papers, quoted wm Gregory s His- 
tory of the Highlands and Ishs, page 208] Having pur- 
chased the barony of Blantyre, on 18th Tinuarv 1598, he had 
a charter of it, as well as of Wughtsl nds and Cardonald in 
Renfrewshire, when he wis designatcd ‘Walter Lord Blin- 
tvic, our treasuer’ On 17th May 1599, he incurred the 
diaplasme of the king by a decision in a cause between Mi 
Robert Bruce and the mimsters of Angus, and besides bung 
deprived of his offices of treasurer and cxtraoidin iry lord ot 
session, was committed prisoner to the cistle of Edinburgh 
According to Crawford he was soon released and restored to 
favour In 1604, he was nominated one of the commissioners 
for a proposed treaty of union with Kngland, and on 10th 
Jinuary 1606, he was one of the lords of sec1ct council who 
assisted, a8 agscssors, at the famous trial of John Welch and 
the other five mimsters at Linhthgow, for treason, m declin- 
ing the jurisdiction of the privy council, and holding 1 poner dl 
assembh, after being charged not to do so, when thes were 
found piulty, and banished from the kingdom = On 10th July 
of the same veu (1606) he was created a peer of Scotland, 
undcr the title of Lord Blantyre On the trial of George 
Sprot, notarv m J'yemouth, 12th August, 1008, for conccal 
ment of Earl Gownes conspu icy, he formed one of the asses 
sors, aud on Léth January, 1610, he wag restored to his for 
mr post as an extriordinary lord of si ssion 

Tord Blintyre dud 8th March 1617 He had maried 
Nicolas daughter of Sn Janes Somerville of C umbusnethan, 
by whom he had a daughter, Arne, maried to John, exghth 
Lord Abernethy of Salton, and three sons, William, who suc - 
ecedcd him, Tames, twnd Walter 

Wilham, second Lord Blantyre, mired Helen daughter of 
Sir Wilham Scott of Ardross, by whom he had three sons, 
viz, Wailer, Alexander, and James, and two daughters, 
Jean and Margaret, the latter manned, in 1645, to John 
Swinton of Swinton, and had issu 

The second son of the first lord the Hon Sir James Stuart, 
was named aftcr James the Sixth, who conferred on him the 
oidcur of the Bath Some 1reproachful woids having passud 
between him and Sir George Wharton, son of [ord Wharton, 
a duel ensued at Islington, 8th Nov 1609, when both were 
killed on the spot, and two days thereafter thev were interred 
mm one grave in Islington churchvard The letters written 
from one to the othe: previous to the duel are orinted ir tne 
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Gentleman’s Magazine for November 1800, from the Harle:an 
M® 787, fol 596 ‘lhe challenge was sent by Sir George, 
and accepted by Sir James, who thus wrote “lo that end 
I have sent you the length of my rapyer, which I will use 
with a dagger, and so mect you at the farther end of Ishng- 
ton, at three of the clocke in the afternoon” He marned 
Lady Dorothy Hastings, second daughter of George, fourth 
earl of Huntingdon, but had no issue by her 

The Hon Walter Stuart, the third son of the first lord, and 
a doctor of medicine, was the father of the celebrated court 
beauty, Irances Iheresa Stuart, who became Duchess of 
Richmond, and of another daughter named Sophia, married 
to the Hon Henry Bulkeley, master of the household to 
Charles the Second, and also to his brother James, fourth son 
of Thomas, first Viscount Bulkeley Of the eldest daughiter, 
the ‘Ja belle Stuart,’ of Grammont's Memoires, King Charl s 
the Second was supposed tu have becn desperately enamoused, 
and that he ight be at hberty to marry her, he 1s said to 
have entertaincd the dinign of getting divorced fiom his queen 
This scheme, however, was, to his great indign ition, rendered 
abortive, by Miss Stuart’s privately marrying Charles, fourth 
Duke of Richmond and J ennox, a match which 1s thought to 
have been pronwted by Lord Clarendon, to prevent the king 
carrying his mtention into effect Lhe marriage wis publicly 
declured in 1667) In the Memones de Grammont 18 a fine 


portrait of this famous bewuty, from an onginal pruture by 
Sir Peter I ely, of which the following a» a woodcut 


Qut ot compliment to her, Charles ordered her figure to be 
perpetuated ts Bnitanma on our copper coins The voungest 
daughter, Soplna, was the mother of Anne, wife of James, 
duke of Berwich, natural son of King James the Second, and 
other children 

On the death of Wilham, second Lord Blantyre, 29th No- 
vanber 1638, he was succecded bv his eldest son Walter, 
thod lod, who manicd Mangarct daughter of $n Walhain 
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Mure of Rowallan, but had no issue He died m October 
1641, when his brother, Alexander, became fourth Lord Blan- 
tyre. By his wife, Margaret, daughter of John Shaw of 
Greenock, he had a daughter, Helen, married to James Mun 
head of Bredisholm, and a son Alexander, who succeeded 
him as fifth lord 

The hfth I ord Blantyre was very zealous for the revolution 
He raised a regiment to support King William, from whom 
he reccived a pension At the meeting of the convention, 9th 
June 1702, his lordship was one of the seceding members who 
protested against its legality, and was by them sent up to 
J ondon, with an address to Queen Anne, containing the rea- 
sons of their procedure ‘Ins her majesty refused to receive, 
but allowed Lord Blantyre to wait upon her His lordship 
took the oaths and Ins seat in the Scottish parhament 12th 
July 1703, the day the act of security was discussed  Hav- 
ing given uttcrance to some intemperate and undutiful expres- 
sions, in presence of her majesty’s advocate, against the high 
commnussioner, a complaint was exhibited against him by the 
Loid Advocate, and he wis in consequence placed in custody 
by order of the Lord High Constable On the 13th August 
a petition from his lordship was read, cnticating the commis- 
sioner and the estates of parliament to accept of his submis- 
sion and most humble acknowledgments of the expressions of 
which he had been guilty On the petition bemg read, he 
was ordered to the b u of the house, to the end that ne might 
there, kneeling, beg pirdon of the commissioner and tlie 
«states for lis yaid offence, pay a fine of five thousand pounds, 
and continuc in custody until the fine be paid, or a valid bond 
be given tor the payment thereof On bang brought to the 
bar accordingly, the Tord Chancellor declared thit the Com- 
inissioncr was pleased to dispense with his making his 
acknowledgments on his knees, to which the cstates agrecd 
His lordship gave oltdience to the rest of the sentence, and 
thereupon was dismissed from the bar, and allowcd to take 
lis place He dicd 20th June 1701 9 Macky descutbes hin 
as 4 little active inan, varv low im statin, shortsighted, fair 
complexioned, towards fitty years old [ Wacky s VWemons, p 
232] He was twice maincd, fist to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Su John Henderson of Forde), in Fife, bironet, 
without issuc, and, sccondls, to Anne, daughta: of Sir Robert 
H unilton, | oid Pressmenunan, sister of John, second lod 
Belhaven, and bv her he had five sons, Walter and Robeit, 
who both succceded to the title, Jolin, an advocate, James, 
who died at sci, and Hugh, and four daughters 

‘The eldest son, Walter, sixth Ioid Blantyre, was born 1st 
February 1083 He took the oaths and his seat im the Scots 
puhament oth August 1704, and strenuously opposed the 
won, adhering to all the protests against it At the general 
election in 1710 he was chosen one of the icpresent tives of 
the Scottish peerage He diced at Tondon, 23d June 1712 

His brother, Robert, seventh Jord Blantyre, was a captain 
in the amy, and fort mayor of Kort St Phihp im Mimoves 
when the title devolved upon him = He ded at Lennoxlove, 
a seat of the fumily in Haddingtonshire, 17th November 1743 
He marned frst, Lady Helen Lyon, eldest daughter of Julin, 
fowth earl of Strathmore, by whom he had a son, who died 
young, secondly, Margaret, daughter of the Hon Wilham 
Hay of Drummelzier, brother of the fist marquis of | weed- 
dale, and by her he had six sons, Wulter, Wilham, Alexander, 
who all suueeded to the title, John, died unmaincd, James, 
captain im the third reguncnt of foot guards, with the rank of 
heutenant-colonel nm the army, killed at the battle of Guild- 
ford, in North Carolina, 15th March, 1781, and Charles, in 
the civil service of the Hon Fast India company, a member 
of the Supreme Counal of Benga, particulaily mentioned in 
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Dirom's narrative of the campaign in India, 1792, as giving 
efficiency to the measures of Lord Cornwalhs in his campaign 
against ‘lippoo, and four daughters. 

Walter, exghth Lord Blantyre, resided much on the conti 
nent, and died unmarried at Pans 21st May 1751, un the 
25th year of his age Contemporary accounts represent him 
as a voung nobleman of great promise, accomplished manneis, 
and amiable charicter, and in the Scots Magazine for 17a! 
are two poetical tributes to his memory 

His next brother, Wiliam, ninth Lord Blantyre, was a 
colonel in the sersice of the states of Holland He died, un- 
marnied, at krskine, 1¢th Januarv 177 

Alexander, tenth I ord Blanty1¢, on succeeding to the ttle, 
went to reside at Erskine house, in Renfrewshire, the pnnu 
pa) seat of the famly ‘He had,” says the author of the 
Old Statistical Account of that punish (vol xix page 63), 
“for a nuinber of years bcfore that time, been engaged in a 
course of practical furming in J ast Lothian, m consequence 
of winch he had not only acqured an accurate and extensive 
knowledge of the genera] principles of agriculture, but was 
able to descend into detail, and to direct and oversee every 
minute operation” He dicd at Chifton, 5th November, 1788 
He had mariued Catherine, eldest daughter and heiress of 
Patuck Tindsas of Eagle scairme, Haddingtonshire, an ancient 
Wninch of the noble family of Halvburton, and had a daugh- 
tor, born 26th December 1775 marred, 5th October 1809, to 
Rev Dr Andiew Stewart, minister of Bolton, and four sons, 
siz, Robert Walter, who succeded to the title, Patrick, 
who inherited Laglescuirnu, heutenant-colonel of the 1th 
regiment of foot, Wilham, captain in the Ist acgiment of 
foot-guads, with the rank of leutenant-colonel, who served 
m the expedition to Holland m 1799, and Charles, barrister- 
at-luw 

Robert’ Walte:, eleventh Lord Blantyic, was born 10th 
June 1777, and it the age of eighteen entered the army, h iv- 
mg obtained an ensign’s commission in thc dd iegimcnt of 
foot-guards 11 1795 He wis afterwards captain in the 31st 
regiment of foot, and pecame heutcnant-colonc! of the 42d 
He rose to the rank of heutenant-gencril, and was a compa- 
nion of the Bith He served in Holland in 1799, in Lgypt in 
1801, as aid-de-cainp to General Stuut, m the expedition to 
Pomerama and Zealand in 1807, and with Lord Wellington 
in Spain and Portugal m 1809 At the general election of 
1806, he was chosen one of the sixtcen ‘representatives of the 
Scottish peerage He was for some time lord-heutenant of 
RenfrewsInre After having escaped the dingers of many a 
bloody battle-fidd, his lordslup was accidentally shot by a 
musket ball when looking from the window of his hotc) dur- 
ing the commotions at Brussels, 22d September, 1830 He 
inarned Frances, second daughter of the Hon John Rodnev, 
grand-daughter of the celebrated Admual Lord Rodney, by 
whom he had six sons and five daughters lis eldest son 
Alexander, died young in 1814, and he was succeeded by hus 
second son, Charles Walter, twelfth I ord Blinty1¢, born 21st 
Decembur 1818 He was a lieutenant in the Grenadiei 
Guards He marnied, 4th October, 1843, Lady Evelyn I eve- 
son-Gower, second daughte: of the Duke of Sutherland, and 
has wsue x son, Hon Walter Stuart, born at Erskme House 
in 1851, and several daughters 


BOECE, BOEIS, BOYCE, or BOETHIUS, 
Hecror, a celebrated histoian, was boin at Dun- 
dee about 1465, 01, a8 othe: accounts say, 1470 
IIe was descended fiom an ancient famuly, who 
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had possessed the barony of Panbride, or Balbnide, 
in Forfaishire, since the 1:eign of David the Second 
From the place of his birth he had the appellation 
of Deidonanus, being so styled in the edition of his 
history pubhshed by Ferrenus After receiving 
the 1udiments of his education in his native town, 
and studying for some time at Aberdeen, he went 
to the university of Paiis, where he took the de- 
giee of bachelor of divimty Having applied 
himself to the studs of divimity, philosophy, and 
lnstory, he was im 1497 appointed professor of 
philosophy in the college of Montagu in that uni- 
versity Amongst othe: eminent persons with 
whom he there became acquainted was Erasmus, 
who maintained a correspondence with him, and 
who, mn one of his epistles, styles him “a man of 
an extiaondinary hippy genius, and of great elo- 
quence ” 

On the erection, in 1500, of King’s College, 
Aberdeen, by William Elphinstone, bishop of the 
diocese, Boece was by that pielate mvited back to 
Scotland, and appomted principal of the new un 
versity, in which he was also professo of divinity 
This sub-prncipal, William Hav, also a native of 
Forfaishne, and his fellow-student at Dundee and 
Panis, succeeded him as head of the college = His 
biothe:, Aithu: Boece, chancellor of the cathedial 
of Biechin, was appointed piofesso: of canon law, 
and June 22d, 1585 became a judge of the comt 








of session = IIs talents and high reputation tend 
ed very much to the prosperity and success of the 
institution Besides bemg puncipal of the college, 
Boece was a canon of Aberdeen, and rector of Ty - 
tic, in the same county On the death of Bishop 
Elphinstone, mm 1514, Boece wiote hus life m La- 
tin, with those of lis predecessors in the sce of 
Aberdeen 
of ‘Episcoporum Muithlacensium et Abeidonen- 
sium,’ at Paws im 4to in 1522, has been 1eprint- 
ed by the Bannatyne Club) Murthlack in Banff- 
shue was oliginally the seat of the bishops, before 
It was 1emoved to Abeideen, which accounts fo1 
the title of the work He neat wrote, also in La- 
tin, his more celebrated work, the History of 
Scotland, introduced by a copious geographical 
desaiiption of the country Tlis work fist ap- 
peared at Panis in 1526, unde: the title of ‘Scoto 
ium Histowa ab itlius Gentis Origine’ The fist 


This work, published, unde: the title 
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edition contained seventeen books, and ended 
with the death of James the First Another edi- 
tion, contaming the eighteenth book, and part of 
the nimeteenth, bringing the lustory down to the 
reign of James the Thud, was published in 1574 
by Joannes Feicrius, a Piedmontese, who had 
resided several ycnis in Scotland and who added 
an appendix of thiuty-five pages It was printed 
at Lausanne, and published at Paris Boeces 
History was translated into the Scotch language 
for the benefit of James the Fitth, by Joln Bel- 
lenden, aichdcacon of Moray, as already stated in 
the life of that autho: A metiical version of it, 
contuning about seventy thousand lines, done by 
some one whose name has not been ascertained, 18 
preserved in the hbiary of the university of Cam- 
Inidge = In 1527 James the Fifth bestowed upon 
Boece a pension of fifty pounds Scots yearly, to 
be pad by the sherift of Abeideen out of the 105 al 
casualties, until the king should promote him to a 
benefice of a hundred merks Scots of yearly value 
Ihis benehee was the rectory of Pyne, which he 
held till lis death = In 1528 Boece took the de- 
mice ofl) D at Aberdcen, and we Icain fiom the 
Bugh Records of that city, under date 5th Sep- 
tember of that yeu, that on this occ sion the ma- 
gistiates voted him a present of a tun of wine 
when the new wines should aittve, or the sum of 
twenty pounds Scots, to help to by him bonatis, 
quhilk of thame he thinkis mast Capedient, at his 
awin plesour And the sud counsal to convem 
this day efternowne, in the prowest mis, to se 
and devise quhar this mony sal be esiast gotten ” 
[hartract from Council Register of Aberdeen pub- 
lished for the Spalding Club, 1898--1570, p 121 J 

Boece died at Aberdeen, it 18 supposed, about 
the yeu 1536, aged about seventy, and was bui- 
xdim the chapel of the college, near to the tomb 
of Bishop Elphinstone Tu the front of the chapel 
is his coat of arms, with *H B ob 1586’ His 
history of Scotland, conside:my the age m which 
he wrote, 1s remarkable for its elegance and pu- 
lity of stvle, but his credulity and fondness for the 
marvellous detract greatly fiom its value, and de- 
prive him of all title to be considered an authority 
He adopted, withont inquny, and without even 
seeming to have any doubt of then authenticity, 
the fables of the monastic chroniclers that preced- 
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ed him, as well as the no less absurd fictions ana 
traditions of his own age Some writers accuse 
him of having invented many details in the eatlier 
part of his history, but from this charge of fabri- 
cation he has been vindicated by Mi Maztland, 
in his biographical introduction to Bellenden’s 
translation It 1s enough that he has to bea: the 
imputation of having been the great stumbling- 
block to a tiuthful history of hig own times, for 
his falsehoods, afte: having been once and again 
dispioved, come np again fiesh, as if uncontradict- 
ed, to garnish the tales of the novelist, the tale- 
wiiter, and the would-be histouan Inu his pi- 
vate characte: Boece 1s desciibed ax having been 
discreet, genei ous, affable, and courteous 

Boece’s works are 

Vita Episcoporum Murthlaccnsium et Aberdoncnsinm 
Pais, 1522, 4to He begins at Beanus the first bishop, and 
ends with Gawin Dunbir Reprinted for the Bannatyne 
Club) Idinburgh, 1825, 4to 

Scotorum Historie a prima gentis ougme = Libri xvi per 
Jodocumn Badin, Ascensium = Pans 1526, fol Scoterun 
Thhistong = libri xix cum contimuitione Joh iunmis Ferrer Pe 
dainontam Pais, 1974, fol A rar edition lhe same 
Pars, 1575, 1577, fol In Lng by B Hollinshed = Tond 
1u87, fol The sime translaatit Jaitlv by Vouster Johne Bel 
lenden, Archedene of Munay, Channon of Rosse, at the com- 
mand of the neht me neht excell int and noble Prince James 
V of that name, King of Scotts, and unprinted im I din- 
burgh, be Thomas Davidson, without dite, folk, again 1536, 
1541, this translation 1s contamced im 17 books, and madc 
fron the first edit of Hector Boethius, at Pins, 1526 fol 

Eaplicatio quorundam voesbulortun ad cogmitionein di ilec 


ties conducensium, et imtroductio ad logicen Anistotclis 
‘loleti, 1616, 4to 





Bocur, Boa, and Booc, vaneties of a surname common 
in the south of Scotland = From its sumlanty as used m the 
nost ancient families, to the old French name Je Bogue, it 19 
probably of French o1 Norman origm — Ihe word Bogue, m 
old Norman-French and Spanish, siguities 2 mouth (Boce 1), 
and 1s used in Spainsh topography to des ube inarrow chin- 
nel or passage of water, as Bogue Chito, (ttle mouth,) m 
Towstana It as met with also in the names of a few places 
in Scotland, but all m the province of Moray, as in the old 
residence of Bog o’ Gight, now Gordon Castle, near the new 
a small mouth of the Spey, and which may be thc samc as 
Bogue Chito, evcn when pronounced in modern Spanish, 
Boat-ot-Bog, the village of the old ferry at the above mouth 
or channel of the Spev, and perhaps the water of Bogie itsclf, 
which 1s not so much a river as a mouth, channel, or passage, 
by which the two streamlets Craig and Corchinnan, afte: a 
short course, reach the Deveron It would almost appear 
from this nomenclature as if, when Malcolm IV drove out 
the ancient inhabitants of Moray, and imtroduced a new 
colony in their stead, that these latter were natives of 
loulouse or of the neyhbourhood of the Pyrences where the 
Spanish tongue was spokcn, a circumstance the less unlikely, 
as it was for having served under Henry II at Toulouse, and 
in defence of that people against the hing of France, that the 
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Moravians professed to huve rebelled agunst lim = The woid 
occurs in Enghsh in dixembogue, to discharge by a month 

Embogue, the opposite of this latter word, 1s used as a noun in 
an old writer (Flomin im 1613) in a sense so similar to bog 
—which ongimally mnphed not a soft mud but a body, and 
ofttimes a large body of av iter, without ant outlet—as to sug- 
gest its being the oriinal of the latter term The subject 
of the following notice 1s the onlv individual who his obtained 
a place in Biography, but the name 1s common in old writings 


BOGUE, Davin, the Rev, one of the fathers 
and founders of the London Missionary Society, 
was born at Hallydown, paush of Coldinghim, 
Berwichshue, Februuy 18, 1750 


fomth son of John Bogue, land of Hally down, and 


He was the 
Migaret Swanston, his wife | Te commenced tis 
classic ul education at the school of Kycmouth, and 
afterwards studied for the church at the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, ind in dae time wag licensed 
In 1771 he went to 
London, id was for some time employed as usher 


ava pieache: of the gospel 

moan academy at Edmonton afterwards in the 
same capicity at Hampstead, and ultimatcly wont 
to the Rev Mi 
assisted also im his ministerial duties 


Sinitth’s at Camberwell, whom he 
Ife subse- 
quently became muueter of an Tndc pendent chapel 
at Gosport = In 1780, besides his clerteal charge, 
he undertook the duties of tutor to an institution 
in that town, for the education of young men des- 
tined for the ministry, in connection with the In- 
dependent communion = At the same tunc, he 
ong ited the design of a grand missionary scheme, 
which afterw ads lcd to the formation of the T on- 
don Missionary Society Soon after he took an 
active part in the establishment of the Burtish and 
Formen Bible Society and the Religious Tract 
Soucty ‘Lo the litter body he contributed: the 
fist of a series of very useful publications — In 
1796, lhe and the Rev Greville Ewing of Glas- 
gow, and the Rev Wilham Innes of Edmbu gh, 
who, like himself, had left the Church of Scotland 
and become Independent momesters, agieed with 
Robert Haldane, Esq of Anthiie, who sold his 
estate to furnish funds for the purpose, to go out 
to India to preach the gospel to the natives The 
East India Company, however, refused then sanc- 
tion to the undertaking, and the design was tn 
con *quence abindoned , providentially for them, 
as a massacie of Emopeans afte: wards took place 
at the exact spot which had been fixed upon for 


the missionary station, where a seminary war fo 
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have been built for the education of missionaries 
In 1815 the Senatus Academicns of Yale college, 
Noith America, conferied upon him the degiec of 
DD IY) Bogue was in the practice of making 
an annual tom to the country m= behalf of the 





Missionary Society In one of these journeys, im 
which he had been requested to assist at a mect- 
ng of the Sussex Auxihary Societys, he became 
M: Goulty of 
Bughton, and after a short illness, died there, 
October 25 At 


the time of his death he was presidcnt of the sem- 


unwell at the house of the Rev 
1425 in the 75th yeu of his age 


miry of missions at Gosport. Te was im cmi- 


nently amigble, energetic, and pious man, and 
conftiibuted much towards a revival of religious 
fecing in the age and body with which he was 


connected —s Pls Tustory of Dissenters mm waitten 


with consider wble feeling of dishke to the porse- 


citing party, as he called them It 1s mentioned 


and ait w creditable to hin, that before his death 
he expressed regret for the harsh miunner im which 
he wrote respecting some members of the Hnglish 


chuch Ths works ue 


Re isons for secking a Repeal of the Test Acts by ov Dis 
senter  Tondon 1790, &vo 

An Fasis on the Divine Authonty of the New Lest ument 
wiitten at the request of the Toudon Missionary Society 
london 1801, 8vo | This wark has been trinslited ante the 
Fiench, Itahan, Garmin, ind Spinish Pingu ages 

A Cutechism for the use of all the Churches in the French 
Empire, from the French ~~ Tondon, 1807 12mo 

A Sermon preached before the Promoters of the Protest mt 
Dissenters Grammar School, Mill nll Hendon, 1808 

Disconrses on the Millennium 

History of the Dissenters from the Revolution m 1689 to 
the yeu TRO8 om conjunction with Myr Bennet 1809 3 
vols Ryo fond 1812, 4. vols Ryo Another edition, 18 $3 

Sarmons by the Rev Di Girasomer, with a Prefice T8049 

On the first appear ince of the Pv ingelical Magazine in 179, 
Di B gue contubuted several powe fal uticles to ats columns 





Bonat, Vstrname = Sce SUTTIE MINI 


Borniuwick, Buon 4 title, tt present dormant, in the 
peurage of Scotlind, formerly possessed by a family of that 
nime in the county of Fdmbugh = Doug) isis of opnuion that 
the surname 1s local, assumed “ from linds of that name on 
Borthwick water, in the county of Sclkuk ’ The name of 
the watcr of Borthwick, like that of most streams in Seotland, 
1s of mmemorial iniquity ind hke the sunilar one of Bor- 
thee m Lorfarshue, is dso of Biitish Celtte ogi Tt is 
sud, but on no rehiblc authority, thit the ancestor of thi 
noble house of Borthwick was one Andreas, a son of the lord 
of Burtick in Tivoma, who accompamed Fdgar Athcling 
and Ins two sistas, Margaret, afterwards wife of Malcolm 
Canmoic, and Christina, to Scothind in 1067, and obtun- 
ing possession of some linds in this country, settled here 
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have been built fo. the education of missionaties 


oecurs m English in dssembogue, to discharge by a mouth 

Embogue, the opposte of this latter word, 18 used as a noun in 
an old writer (Florian in 1613) in a sense so similar to bog 
—wlich orginally imphed not a soft mud but a body, and 
afttimes a large body, of wuter, without ant outlet—as to aug- 
gest its being the orginal of the latter team ‘Lhe subject 
of the following notice 1s the only individual who has obtained 
a place in Biography, but the name is common in old wiitings 


BOGUE, Davin, the Rev , one of the fathers 
and foundeis of the London Missionary Society, 
was boin at Hallydown, pansh of Coldinghim, 
Ber wickshne, February 18, 1750 We was the 
fotuth son of Jolin Bogue, laud of Hallydown, and 
Ma gaiet Swanston, his wife He commenced his 
classical education at the school of KEyemouth, and 
afterwards studied for the church at the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, ind in dae time was licensed 
Tn 1771 he went to 
London, and was for some time employed as usher 


ava preache: of the gospel 


in an academy at Edmonton, afterwards in the 
same capacity at Hampstead, and ultimately went 
to the Rev Mi Sinith’s at Camberwell, whom he 
assisted also im lis mimistertal duties 
quently became mimeter of an Independent chapel 
at Gospoit In 1780, besides his cluical charge, 
he undertook the duties of tuto: to an institution 
in that town, for the education of young men des- 


He subse- 


tined for the mimustiy, 1 connection with the In- 
dependent communion At the same time, he 
originated the design of a grand missionary scheme, 
which after wards led to the formation of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society Soon after he took an 
active part in the establishment of the British and 
Foreign Bible Souety, and the Religious Tract 
To the latter body he contiubuted the 
fist of a series of very useful publications = In 
1796, he and the Rev Greville Ewing of Glas- 
gow, and the Rev William Innes of Edinbu gh, 
who, ike himself, had left the Church of Scotland 
and become Independent ministers, agieed with 
Robert Taldane, Esq of Anthiie, who sold his 
estate to furnish funds foi the puipose, to go out 
to India to preach the gospel to the natives The 
Jast India Company, however, refused then sanc- 
tion to the undertaking, and the design was in 
con equence abandoned , providentially for them, 
as a massacie of Europeans afte wards took place 
at the exact spot which had been fixed upon foi 


the misatonary station, where a seminary was to 
1. 
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In 1815 the Senatus Academicus of Yale college, 
Noith America, confei:ed upon him the degiec of 
DD Dr: Bogue was in the practice of making 
an annual tom to the countiv in behalf of the 
Missionary Society 
w hich he had boen requested to assist at a mect- 
ing of the Sussex Auxthary Soctety, he became 
M: Goulty of 
Biughton, and after a shoit illness, died there, 
October 25 1825 in the 75th year of his age |= At 
the time of lus death he was president of the sem- 


In one of these journeys, in 


unwell at the honse of the Rev 


mary of missions at Gospot Te was an em- 


nently amwble, energetic, and pious man, and 
contubuted much towards a revival of religious 
feeling in the age and body with which he wag 


connected His lustory of Dissenters 1a waitten 


with considerable feeling of dishke to the perse- 


cuting paity, as he called them = It 18 mentioned, 


and it as meditible to jum, that before his death 
he expressed regiet for the harsh mine in which 
he wrote respecting some members of the English 
chuich His works ae 


Reasons for seeking a Reped of the Test Acts, by t Dis 
senter London, 1790, 8vo0 

\n Fseiy on the Diving Authority of the New Testament, 
written at the request of the Tondon Missionary Society 
Tondon, 1801, 8vo | Plus wotk has been translited into the 
Iiench, Ituhan, German, and Sp mish Jinguages 

A Catechism for the use of all the Churches in the French 
Kmprre, fiom the Kiench — Tondon, 1807, 12mo 

A Sermon preached befoe the Promoters of the Protestant 
Dissenters Grammar School, Mill-hill Hendon, 1808 

Discorrses on the Millennium 

History of the Dissenters from the Revolution in 1689 to 
the year 1808 om conjunction with Mr Bennct = 1809, 3 
vols &yvo Tond 1812, 4 vols &vo 0 Another edition, 1433 

Sermons by the Rev Di Grasomer, witha Preface = 1809 

On the first appearance of the Fv ingelical Magazine in 1793, 
D; Bogue contiubuted several powcr ful articles to ats columns 
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Rontuwick, Baron a title, at present dormant, in the 
peerage of Scot] ind, formerly posse sscd by a family of that 
nime in the county of Edmbuigh = Doug] ts 18 of opinion that 
the surname 1s local, assumed “ from Jind» of that name on 
Boithwick water, in the county of Sdlkuk” Ibe name of 
the water of Borthwick, like that of most streams in Scotland, 
is of ummemorial antiguitv, and like the amular one of Bor- 
thoe in Forfarshire, 16 also of British Celtic ongin = It 1s 
said, but on no reluble authority, that the ancestor of the 
noble house of Borthwick was one Andreas, a son of the lord 
of Burtick in Lavoma, who accompamed Fdgar Atheling 
and ns two sisters, Margaret, afterwards wife of Malcolm 
Canmore, and Chnstina, to Scotland in 1067, and obtain 
ing possession of some lands in this country, settled here 
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BORTIWICK 
His posterity, accordingly, with some small alteration in the 
spalling, are stated to have assumed the surname of Borth- 
wick, from the birthplace of their progenitor ‘Lhe terntorial 
origin of the name is, however, by far the more probable one 

In the reign of Kmg David the Second, Thomas de Borth- 
wick obtamed, probably by excambion, or exchange with his 
patrimony of Borthwick, some lands near Lauder in Berwick- 
ahire, from Robert Taude: ot Quarrelwood, and in that of 
King Robert the Second, Sir Wilham Borthwick was poskes- 
sor of the lands of Catkune in Fk dinburghshire, as appears by 
a chuter dated im 1378 These lands he called Borthwick 
after hin own name = On the estate of Harvicston in the 
pansh of Borthwick arc the ruins of a very ancient castle, 
known by the name of the > 1 casth of Catkune, which are 
traditionally assigned as the seat of the family before it be- 
came possesaed of the domain of Locherwoth Previous to 
thar assumption of the tith of Borthwick of that Ik, they 
were pronuscuously designed as of Catkune, Legertwood, aud 
Mernot-muan 

During, the fitteenth and followmg conturtes, the lords of 
Borthwick hid immense posscssfois and great influence in 
that portion of Edmburghshue which now forms the pansh 
of Borthwick, « district tuned for its romantic sccnery 

The fist Lod Borthwick was Sn Wailliun Borthwick of 
Borthwick, in the ragnof Fumes the Lirst, but previous to 
hin) there acem to have boon two persons of the name of Sn 
Wilham Borthwick, occupias of the castle of Catkune A 
&ir Wilham de Borthwick ia repeated|y mentioned by Ryma 
moh kadaa, vols 8 and 9, and Douglas (Peerage App 
vol un page bol ) Cnumerates several grants of lind, charters, 
and public ippomtincuts had by a parsonage of this name 
About 1387 Su Wilham de Borthwick witnessed a chirtar of 
James, second caloof Douglas and Mar, of the barony of 
Diumlamig inthe rey of hing Robot the Lhad Wallon 
de Borthwick obtained, from Mourgact, countess of Mar and 
Angas, a charta of the binds of Dudmehe and Wester Dium- 
tanachy in the buonv of Kunemun, Forfashiae In Octo- 
bor and Novambar 1398 Sit Wallaun of Borthwic was one ot 
the commnsstoncrs on the putof de duke of Rothesay to con 
Cade a treaty for a tree md the hberation of prooners, with 
commissioners on the put oof John, duke of Lance uter, at 
Haudenstank and Clodintbimestine  Walham Baithewvh, 
Cavala, was a commissioner: to treat with the Koglish 21st 
December 14000 and bad a letter of safe Conduct as such imto 
Kugland, 26th Apal H0f On 2¢th August 1104, Wallon 
de Borthwick, miles, was 2 Commisiones to treat: with the 
Enghsh, and agen &th March and 27th August 140. On 
the 2tst of Scptamber the same year William de Botthwick, 
niles, was one of the hostages for the cal of Doughis, who 
hid been tthen prisoner at the battle of Homuldon On 27th 
April 1409, a sate conduct wis granted to Wilham de Boith- 
wick dc Lidgertwood, hight is a comnussiona from Scot- 
land to England, and Willhum de Borthwik, niles, was one 
of the commissioners to treat with the Fnglish, 21st Api 
1/10 = Robert, duke of Albany, granted a charter, dated 4th 
Tune of that ycar, ‘dilecto nostio Williclmé de Borthwick, 
mith’ of the linds of Borthwie and Lhoftcotys in Sdlhurk- 
shne on the resignation of Robut Scott, (probably a second 
exc unbion by which he resumed the ancient patrimony of the 
funnily) Ou 23d May and 24th September 1411, and 7th 
August 1413, Sir Witham do Borthwick was a Commissioner 
for treating with the Fnglh = Willam, dominus de Borth- 
wick, in the year 1421, was one of the hostages for the return 
of James the Pirst when it was proposed that his Mayesty 
should visit Scotlind, 31st Mav of that year, on Ins parole 
A safe condact was granted to Wallan de Borthwic de eodem, 
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BORTHWICK 
AAT SCREEN REED 
miles, to proceed to England as a commussioner to treat for 
the release of James the First, 12th May 1423, and to Wil- 
ham de Borthwick, dommus de Heriot, to repair to that 
kingdom to meet his majesty, 13th February 1424 Wilhel- 
mus Borthwick eyusdam, ines, was one of the jury on - 
tnal of Muraoch, duke of Albany, m May 1425 

Sir Wilham Borthwick, father of the first Lord rere 
besides his son, had two daughters, Janet, married, first, to 
James Douglas, Lord Dalkeith, and secondly to George 
Crichton, earl of Caithness The second daughter became 
the wite of Sir John Obphant 

The son appears to have been crcated Lord Borthwick be- 
fore 1430,—1t 18 supposed in 1424,—for in October of the 
furmer year, at the baptism of the twin sons of James the 
Fust, yeverul knights were created, and among the rest Wil- 
ham, sou and her of Lord Borthwick In the records there 
is no patent found constituting this peerage The first Lord 
Boithwick was one of the substituted hostages for the ran- 
som of hing James tho Fnst He was sent to England 16th 
July 142), and remained there till “th July 1427, when an 
order was issued for his hbcration, te being then im the cus- 
tody of the bishop of Durhun By 1 charter under the great 
scl, of date June 2, 1480, he obtained a heense from James 
the Furst, to build a castle on the spot called the Mote or 
Jochwarret. or Locherworth, which hc had bought from Sir 
Wilham Hay In the description of Borthwick pamsh m the 
new Statistical Account of Scotland [vol 1 p 162] it 18 
stated that the family of Huy, aftcrwuds of Yoster, ancestor 
of the Marquincs of Tweeddile, wore at that time occupiers of 
the domun of Locherworth = Thc Borthwicks and the Hays 
appcar to have thus been naghbours, md there 18 a tradition 
relating to the old castle of Cathunc, that in consequence of 
the then possessor of it, of the Borthwick f unily, bh wing mar 
ried a tady of the fimnlv of Hay, the Hoys consented to pat 
with a portion of then proputy to the knight of Cathun 
Anothar version of the tridition 14, that the ladv belonged to 
the house of Donglis Lord Borthwick erected a stately 
custh on the spot mdicated, and, unda the name of Borth- 
wick castle, it became the clicf residence of the family, giving 
its nune to the paush m which it is situated “Like many 
other baomal residences i Scotland, he built this magmh- 
cont pile upon the very vage of his own property ‘The usual 
re won for Choosing such a situation was hited by a northern 
baton to whom « fitend objected this curcumstance as a de- 
fect at teast an meonvemence * We'll brizz yont’ (Anghut, 
press forw urd) was the barons answer, which expressed the 
pohey of the powerful in settling then residence upon the ex- 
tremity of thar dom uns, as givmg pretext and opportunity 
for makmg acquentions it the expense of ther naghbours 
Wilham dc Ia, from whom Sir Willim Borthwick had ac- 
quied a part of Tochcrworth, 1s sud to hive looked with 
envy Upon the splendid castle of his neyhbour, and to have 
vented his splecn by buildimg a ml upon the lands of Little 
Tocherworth, immediately beneath the knoll on which the 
forticsa wis situated, declanng that the lord of Borthwick, m 
all his pdt, should never be out of the he umg of the clack 
of Ins neighbow 4 null = Tho mill, accordmgly, still exists, as 
rN ia independent of the eastle ” | Provincial Antiquities, 

200] Lhe first Lord Borthwick dud before 1458 He 
ae to have been cupbearer to Wilham St Chur, earl and 
prince of Orkney, founder of Roslin chapel, who maintuned 
his cout at Roslin castle with regal magutficence In an 
aisle of the old church of Borthwick may still be seen two 
wonuimental statics, m a recumbent posture, of this lord 
Borthwick and lus }idy His lordship 1s in full armour, 
While Jas Tidy, a be cutiful female figuie, with a gentle and 
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hundesome cast of features, appears dressed im the full robes 
of her time He left two sons, Wilham, his successor, and 
John de Borthwick, who acquired the lands of Croukston, in 
1446 

Wilham, second Lord Borthwick, was, m 142», in the hife- 
time of his father, and under the appellation of Wilhelmus de 
Borthwick, junio1, ambassador, with the bishops of Aberdecn 
and Dunblane, and seven others, to the court of Rome He 
had a safe conduct 28 a commissioner to treat with the Eng- 
hsh, 18th July 1459, and on 1st September that year he con- 
cluded a treaty with them at Newcastle On 24th September 
1461, he had a safe conduct a» an ambassador to Lngland, 
and on 5th December 1463, he had another He secms to 
have died about 1464 He had a daughter, Margaret, mar- 
ned to Sir John Maxwell of Calderwood, and three sons, 
Wiham, thnd Lord Borthwick, Sir Thomas Borthwick of 
Colylaw, and James Borthwick of Glengelt 

His son, William, third Lord Borthwick, sit mm parhament 
9th October 1466, and Lith October 1467, and in several 
subsequent parliments, down to 1505 He had a safe con- 
duct as ambassador to | ngland 7th August 1471, and again 
on 24th August 1473 9 Sur Wilham of Borthwic, knight, his 
son, appears as defender im an action of debt, 4th July 1476 
when judgment was given against him Tord Borthwick 
was one of the lords of artic s pro buonibus, in the pai lia- 
ment that sat down at Fdinburgh 4th October 1479 Wal- 
ham, Lord Borthwick, and Sun William of Borthwick, ki ight, 
hig son and heir, had a judgment m thar favour 16th October 
of that year, and of the sime date Sn Wilham of Borthwick 
kmght, 13 sole defender im a avil swt = On 20th Scptembcr 
1484, Lod Borthwick was one of the guarantees of a treaty 
with knglind | kedera xu p 2t1,] and on 30th Scptamnber 
1497, and 12th July 1499 he was one of the conservators of 
a treaty with the same powur [Jbid pp 676 and 726 } 
The thnd Lord Borthwick was stun at the battle of blodden, 
9th September 1513 He marnicd Maryota di Hope Pringle, 
or Hoppingill, as it was spelled im those diys, and with 
several diughters, had two sons, William, his successor, and 
Alexandcr Borthwick of Nenthoin 

Wilhamn, fowth Tod Borthwick, immediately ufter the 
battle of Klodden, was ippomtcd by the council of the king- 
dom to the command of the castle of Stuling, which was 
ordcicd to be well foitrhed, with the import ant charge of the 
infant monmch, James the bitth He set lis scal to the 
heaty with England 7th October 1917) [/brd san p 600 } 
lhe fomth lord died om to42 0 He had mauaicd in 1491, 
Margaret, eldest daughter of John, Lord Hay of Yester, by 
whom, besides two diuzhters, he had two sous, the master of 
Borthwick, who dicd tu the litetune of his father, and Tohn, 
fifth lord 

John, fifth Jord Borthwick, oppused the Reformation m 
1560, saying that he would belive as hm fithers had done 
before him Hc assisted the quecn regent against the I ods 
of the Congrogation, and dud in 1565 He marined Lady 
Taubel Lindsay, eldest daughtor of Divid, seventh carl of 
Ciawford, by whom he had a son, William, sixth I ord Borth- 
wick, and a daughter, Mariota, marrud to Andrew Hopc 
Pringle of Galashiels Notwithstanding his attichment to 
the ‘ancient rcehgion,’ his servants, im 1517, were guilty of an 
mault to a church officer, which onc would scarcely have ex- 
pected would have bin committed at Borthwick castle 
‘Lhe meident, whimsical enough in its way, Is thus related by 
Si Walter Scott, who has published his authority in an ex- 
trict from the Consstory Register of St Andrews ‘In con- 
sequence of a process betwixt Vi istor George Hay de Minzeans 
and the Lord Borthwick letters of excommunication had 


passed agunst the latter, on account of the contumacy of 
certain witnesses Wilham Langlands, an apparitor or macer 
[bacularvs] of the see of St Andrews, presented thcse letters 
to the curate of the church of BorthWick, requrng him to 
pubhsh the same at the service of high masa = It seems that 
the inhabitants of the castle were at this time engaged im the 
favourite sport of enacting the Abbot of Unreason, a species 
of Argh ynks, in which a mine prelate was elected, who, lke 
the lord of Misrule in England, turned all sort of lawful 
authority, and particularly the church ntual, into ridicule 
Iii» froliesoine persou, with lis retinue, notwithstanding of 
the appantor’s character, entaied the church, seized upon the 
primate’s ofheer without hesitation, and dragging him to the 
mill-dain, on the south side ot the castle compelled lum to 
leap into the water Not contented with this partial imme - 
sion, the Abbot of Une won pronounccd that Mi Wallan 
Tanglands was not yct sutheicntly bithed, and therefore 
caused Ins issistants to lay him on los back in the aticam, 
and duck In in the most satisfactory and perficé manna 
Ihe unfortunate appantor was then conducted back to the 
church, where, for his reficshment after his bath, the Ictters 
of excommiunic ition ware torn to preccs, and stecped mia 
bowl of wine, the mock tbbot bang probably of opmion that 
vtough parchincnt was but dry cating Tangl unds was com- 
pelled to eat the Icttars, and swallow the wine, with the com- 
fortable assurince, that of any more such letters should urive 
during the continuance of his ofhec, they should a ging the 
same git " 

Wilham, siath ford Borthwick, was a steady friend of 
Queen Mary That ill-fated princess occ aionally visited the 
cuth of Borthwick, and at last took refuge mit with Both- 
wall, when they woe nearly surprised by the party of Mur- 
ray and Moiton Bothwell cscaped before then arial, ud 
Mary fled, two days afterw uds, m mens ippucl 

lord Borthwick marrncd Griz, eldest daughter of Sir 
Walter Scott of Branaholin, ancestor of the duke of Buecleuch, 
hy whom he hid two sons, Willkam, masta: of Borthwick, who 
did before his ftthar and James, seventh Tord Boith- 
wick On loth January 1979-80, Tadv Borthwick ond 
ha two sisters wor made, at the sunc time, the subjects 
of legal prosecution by the donumint paty on account of 
alkged gross ureguluity of Ife and mannas As none of 
these charges were cstablishcd, notwithst uding the predo- 
inininee ind spite of the prosecuting party, it 1s posuble they 
were intended meuicly to excite the popular odin ag unst 
Tord Borthwick and the Ludics of dns family 48 supporters of 
the quan But at 1s asad pictine of the state of Scotland at 
the tune, whether we can suppose the wcusations to be true 
or fe ESce Peteaara’s Cranial Ereads, volt part pp 
83 and 81 | 

Janes, seventh Ford Borthwick, ururied Wuyearct Hav, 
widest daughter of Williim, Lord Ifiv of Yesta Decemba 
23, 159, he was charged, with sundry otha: persons, “ under 
dadly feud” with the lands of Ciugnullur ind Bass, to ap- 
pear befare the hong md Counal ‘it Huiruidhous,’ and 
‘that they kap thur ludgangiy cftt thar cummg, quill 
(till) thay be speciale scut tor, &e At his ippichension 
tor not obeying this order, thac sms to hive been a rot, tor 
on 15th Jinuny followmg John Ha'den, dagmake, and 
others, were ordered to be denounced rcbals, for not answer- 
ing Stuiching the not cominittit be thame lathe, agams the 
Provost and Ballas of the Burgh of Ldmbuiygh, in thair con- 
voy and taking to wardc of Jaimncsa, Lord Borthuik’  { 6rd 
pp 3e2and v3] July 30, 1603, Manion Wardlaw, spouse 
of John Kennedy, gauutlt-makecr in: Edinburgh, was dilated 
of ‘art, part, red and counsall of the murder committit: be 
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Wilhkame Boirthwk, tutor of Borthuk, Johne Borthuk bis 
brother, and uthens, thair complies, in cuming to James 
Framusis’ dwelling-house in the Cannogait, under scylence of 
nycht, and strykeing of him nyne stratkis in the body and 
haid, to the effusion of his body, and levand lim for ded” 
[/ésd pp 852, 858 | 

The seventh lurd was succecded by his son, John, eighth 
J ord Borthwick, who marned J ady [thas Kerr, fifth daughter 
of Mark, first earl of Lothian, by whom, besides a daughter, 
he had a sou, John mnth J ord Borthwick born 9th February 
1616 He adhered firmly to the royal cause dumng all the 
tine of the civil war = After the battle of Dunbar Borthwick 
castle held out against Cromwell until artillery were opened 
upon it, but secing no appearance of rehef, Lord Borthwick 
surrendcred on honourable terms, namely, liberty to march 
out with Ins lady and family unmolested, and fifteen days 
allowed to remove his effects He marrid, 23d August 1649 
Tady Llzabeth Kerr, second daughter of William, thid ear] 
of Lothian, but died without issue in 1672 

krom that pciod till 1762, the title remained dormant = In 
1727, Henry Borthwick, desccndant and hur male of Alex 
ander Borthwick of Nenthorn, second son of the third I ord 
Borthwick, waa served heir male in general of Willian, the 
tust lord Borthwick, and m 1781, be voted as Tord Borth 
wick at the election of a representative peer, and continued 
to do so at all the subsequent clections til I4th Decemba 
1761, when the House of Lords made an order on him and 
on several othcrs who had assumed dorm unt pecrages not to 
take on them then titles until the sane should be allowed an 
due course of law 

lhe above-mentioned Henry Borthwick obtained the title 
in 1762, by decimon of the House of Lords, and wis the tenth 
Lord Borthwick He marred at PEdinbuigh 5th March 
1770, Margaret, danghter of George Diummond of Bicich 
m Stirlingshie bat died, without isue oat Newcastle on 
his way to Tondon, 6th September 1772 when the title again 
became dormant and so remains — At the time of his death 
his hear mal, Arcubald Borthwick was mm Nomway In 
1807,his clan to the tith which was betore the House cf 
lords war opposed by Toh Borthwick Fsq of Crookston 
as descended through nine generations m a direct male line 
fiom John de Borthwick of Crookston second son of the 
frat Lord Borthwick = Mi Borthwick of Crookston acquicd 
the property of Borthwick castle by purchase He marned 
in 1787, Gnizel eldest daughter of George Admeton, Lag 
of Carcant, and eft) at his decease, a son and successor, 
John Borthwick, Fsq of Crookston and Borthwick castle 
Vaunous procecdings have taken place im the cise before the 
House of Lords, but as yet there has becn no decision 

James Borthwick of Stow, a cadet of the Crookston family 
practised as a physiaan in kdinbwgh, and deserves notice 1s 
having caused the digyunction of the corporation of surgeons fiom 
that of the barbers which previously formed onc corporation 

A view of Borthwick cnatle 18 given in Grose s Antiquities 
of Scotland, and m= Ballings’ Baromal and | cclesiastical 
\ntiquities, vol 1 = It consists principally of a vast square 
towcr, with square and round bastions at equal distances 
fron its base The walls are thirteen feet thick near the 
bottom, and towards the top are gradually contracted to 
about six fect Besides the sunk story they are, from the 
adjacent aren to the battloment, ninety feet high, and if the 
roof 18 included, the whole haght will be about one hundred 
and ten feet [he great hall 1s forty fect Jong, and so high 
in the roof that sus Nishet ‘4 man on horseback might 
turn a spear in it w th all the ease imaginable ’ = [he follow- 
ing a a woodcut of this once magmhcent structure 
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burgh to the tatu fiddd of Tlcdden = Of this person Balfour, 
in tig Annals (vol 1 p 232 | under the yeu 1509, hag the 
following notice This care the king enteitained one 
Robat Borthwick quho foundit ind caste maney pices of 
basse ordinance of dl sis es im Edmburgh castle, all of them 
having this insemptione {Wacdane sum Seato Borthwick 
tabnicata Robeito’ 

Among these persecuted by Cardmal Bethune, on account 
of then adopting, the prinaples of the Reformation, was Sn 
John Borthwick who was cited before the ecclesiastical cout 
at St Andicwe in 1910 for heresy Thirteen chatzes were 
prctencd against him = but in particular that he had dispersed 
hearctical books $n John fled to England, and not ippeu 
ing in court when called the charges against him were held 
as confessed =e was condemned on the 2&th May to be 
burnt wt heretic, Is goods were confiscated lus cfhgy was 
buint m the mirket place of St Andicws and all men were 
innbited from harbowing or protecting him = Sn John was 
grauiously received by Henry the Eighth and sent by him 
on a mission to the Protestant princes of Germany, to con 
cert a confederacy between then, in defence of the reformed 
religion 


BORTH WICK, Davip, of Lochhill, a leaned 
lawyer and judge, was loid advocate of Scotland 
in the reign of James the Sixth, before which time 
ho was usually designated *M: David Boithwick 
of Auldistoue ” Ie was one of the nine advucates 
selected by the cout ot session, on the first March 
1549, to plead “bcton thame in all actions and 
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causes.” In 1552 he was made a member of the 
public commission appointed to treat with the 
English commissioners on borde: affans In the 
Burgh Records of Abeideen we find the followmg 
entry under date 17th August, 1562 ‘The said 
day, the prowest, baillies, and counsell o:dams 
Patre Menzes, thesauar, to send Master Daud 
Borthwk, procuratow for the toun in the cause of 
varandis mowit aganis thame be William Forbes, 
to defend the said mater, sax pound Scottis’ 
[ztracts from Burgh Records of 1ber deen, 1398 
—1570, printed for the Spalding Club, p 346 | 
In June 1564 he was counsel! for the magistiates 
and town-councail of Edinburgh im a prosecution 
agamst them, and in May 1567, as counscl for the 
earl of Bothwell, he took mstiumenuts of Queen 
Mary’s pardon and forgiveness of him and his ac- 
complhices for her abduction to Dunbar, which hea 
majesty? pronounced m cout on the 12th of that 
In 1573, Borthwick became, with Crich- 
ton of Elhock, father of the admirable Ciichton, 


month 


jont hing’s advocate, when, as was then custom- 
He ap- 
pears to have becn the fist who bore the title of 


ary, he took his seat as a lord of session 


* Lord Advocate” The salary of this funetionars 
at that peitod was foity pounds Scots yearly, and 
that of a lord of scssion amounted to about the 
same sum, considered a good deal of money in 
those days Borthwick died in January 1581 
Ie had acquicd estates m the counties of Ber- 
wick, Haddington, and Fife, in which, before his 
death, he had mfeft Ins son James, whose extia- 
vagance and nnprovidence caused some of them to 
be sold even m his father’s lifetime ‘This cncam- 
stance imduced the old gentleman, on Ins death- 
bed, to exclaim bitterly, ‘‘ What shall Tsay? I 
give him to the devil that doth get a fool, and 
maketh not a fool of him,” a saying that became 
proverbial, as David Boithwick’s testament — 
Haig and Brunton’s Senators of College of Justice 

BOSTON, Tuomas, a learned theological wii- 
tei, autho: of the ‘ Fourfold State,’ the )oungest 
of seven sons of a small landed propieton in the 
neighbow hood of Dunse, was boin in that town 
Maich 17, 1676 ‘Elis fathe: being confined m the 
piison of Dunse for nonconformity, when he was 
a little boy, took him with him into the prison to 
keep him company, an incident which Icft a deep 
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impression on his mind He received the usual 
elements of education at the grammar school of 
lig native place, and in 1692 went to the uni- 
veisity of Edinbun gh, where he attended the usual 
couise foi three years, and entered on the study of 
divinity In 1696 he taught a achool at Glen- 
caun, and was then appomted tutor to Andiew 
Fletcher of Abe:lady, a boy nine years of age, but 
was enabled to attend the divinity class at the uui- 
versity of Kdinburgh He afterwards accompa- 
nied his pupil to the house of Colunel Bruce of 
Kennet in Clackmamnanshne, who had marned 
the boy’s mothe:, where he remained for about a 
year IneJtune 1697 he was licensed to preach by 
the presbytery of Dunse and Chnnside, and in 
September 1699 he was ordamed to the living of 
Sumpiin, one of the smallest chuges in Scotland 
not Contuming in lis time above umety examina 
It i now united to the paiush of 
In 1700 he mained Cathenme Brown 
of Culioss, whom, im lis memons of himself, he 


ble persons 
Swinton 


descubes as ‘ha woman of great worth, @ stately, 
beautiful, and comely personage , of bright natu- 
ral parts, an uncommon stock of prudence, and 
of a quick and lively appichension, and 1emarka- 
bly useful to the country side, through her skill in 
sugery” About this time he first became ac- 
quaimted with a book which proved of much ser- 
vice to him, and afterwards occasioned a long and 
impoitant controversy in the Chuich of Scotland, 
entitled ‘The Maitow of Modern Divinity,’ wiit- 
ten by Edwaid Fishery, M A, Oxtord, 1627 It 
had becn brought into his parish fio England by 
one of his panshioncis, who had been a soldier m 
le was a member of the first 
General Assembly held under Qucen Anne m 
March 17038, which was suddenly dissolved by the 


the avil wars 


commussioner, the eal of Seafield, while discuss- 
ing an overtine for preventing the matiuage of 
plotestants with papists In May 1707 he was 
tianslated to Ettrich, then one of the wildest par - 
ishes m the south of Scotland, where he :emamed 
till his death 

On the occasion of the imposition of the abyura- 
tion oath, 1712, hc was one of those ministers of 
the Church of Scotland who refused to take it 
This oath was originally proposed by the leaders 
of the presbyterian party to be inserted m a bill 


had 
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granting toleation to episcopalian worship in 


Scotland, in the expectation that by refusing to 
take it the indulgence to the episcopalian clergy, 
who were all Jacobites, would be nullified , but 
by the counter policy of the court party, 1t was 
extended to, and made obligatory on, presbyte1ian 
inimisters likewise = ‘heir conscientious objec- 
tions, however, were not to the oath itself, but to 
a clanse in it recogmising the act of succession, 
which provided that the successois to the clown 
of Great Britain should be of the communion of 
the Church of England—a recognition which they 
To 
provide aguust the worst, Boston made over to 


deemed inconsistent with their principles 


his eldest son a house in Dunse, which he had in- 
hesited from his father, and assigned all his other 
goods to lis precentor, John Cae, so that he 
might clude the penalty of five hundred pounds 
sterling, which was attached to the refusal to take 
the oath withm a cettam specificd time , but the 
Having devoted 
much of his attention to the study of the Hebrew 
accents, which he was persuaded me the key to 
the thuc version of the Tlebrew text, he wiote an 
‘Essay on the Hebrew Accentuition,’ which was 
not published til 1738, when it was brought out 
at Amsterdam under the care of the learned David 


penalty was never demanded 


Mill, professor of onent ud Jangaages in the tives - 
aity of Utrecht Ths ‘Human Nature im its Fom - 
fold State? was at frst bonght out in 1720 under 
Robert Wightman, treasure: 
to the aty of Ldmbugh, who prefixed a preface, 
and added many of his own emendations, but 
these Mi Boston could not agiee to, and they 
were omitted in the second edition Mr Boston 
died May 20, 1732, in the 57th year of his age 
Ils works have had a wide cnueulation, paiticu- 
luly his ©Fourfold State’ 
into a lage folio volume in 1768, ant in 1773 his 
‘Body of Divinity,’ 3 vols 8vo, was published 
The most r:emaikable of 


the auspices of M1 


They weie collected 


fiom his manuscripts 
his posthumous pieces is the ‘Memons of his 
Life, Time; and Writings,’ written by himself, and 
published im one closely punted 850 volume in 
1776 =He was survived bs his wife, and by two 
sons and two daughters, whose descendants still 
remain near Ettiick 
Mr Boston's works are 
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Human Nature in its Fourfold State Of Primttive Inte- 
grity subsisting in the Parents of Mankind in Paradise En- 
tare Depravation subsisting in the Unregenerate Begun Re- 
covery subsisting in the Regenerate and consummate Hap- 
piness or Miserv subsisting in all Mankind in the Future 
State In several Practical Discourses First published, 
1720 Numerous editions since New edition, revised by 





the Rev Michael Boston, the Author's grandson Falkirk 
1784, Bo 

Collection of Sermons Edin 1720 

Tractatus Stigmologius Hebreo-Biblicus Cum Pref 


tione D Milli Amst 1788, 4to 
very learned production 

Sermons and Discourses Edin 1753, 2 vols 8vo 

A View of the Covenant of Works, from the Sacred Re 
cords kdin 1772, 12mo 

The Distinguishing Character of True Believers, in 17 Die 
courses Kdm 1773, 12mo 

Body of Divmty — 1773, 3 vols &vo 

Jen Fast Sermons 177% &vo 

Four Sermons on Sicramental Occasions 177%, &vo 

An Illustration of the Doctrines of the Chistian Religion, 
with respect to Faith and Practice In Sermons Edin 
1773, 8 vols &vo 

The Christian Tife delimeatcd, im the principal timer 
thereof, both as to its mo and progiess In 2 Discourses 
kein 177, 2 vols 12mo 

A View of this and the otha World 
ITdin 1775, &vo 

Jen Sermons chiefly relating to the Grounds of the I ord’s 
Controversy with this Gener ution 

Sermons on the Mcthod of Recovery from the Rums of the 
Fall, by Jesus Christ 

Scrmon on the Sovereignty and Wisdom of God in the 
Aftictions of Men displayed = To which are added, Scrmons 
on the Nature of Church Communion  Berw 1785, 12mo 
This collection contains the well-known Sermon, entitled, 
Ihe Crovk in the Tot 

Memons of his Life, Timc, and Writings, divided into 12 
penods Written by himsdlf = Fdin 1776, 8vo 


On Hebrew Accents <A 


In 8 J)iscourses 


BOSTON, Tiromas, one of the founders of the 
Relief church, the youngest son of the preceding, 
was born Apiil 8, 1718 He seems to have been 
very euly biought under the influence of religious 
impressions, and having made choice of the min- 
istiy, he pursued his studies at the university of 
Sdinbuigh He was only nineteen yeas of age 
when lus father died, and thongh his course of 
theological study was not completed, so gieat were 
his attamments, and such was the desue of all 
parties that he should succeed his father im the 
parish of Ettiick, that he was licensed to preach 
the gospel, earher than the laws of the church al- 
His gifts as a preacher, we are told, soon 
won for him a distinguished reputation M1 
Bogue of Gosport, who often heard him, when he 
was in hrs prime, declared that, next to White- 
field, Thomas Boston was the most commanding 


lowed 
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oreacher he had ever heard Fiom Ettiick, he 
was, after several years, translated to Oxnam, a 
few miles from Jedbuigh Mr Boston ente:- 
tained strongly his fathei’s sentiments as respects 
some features of the national establishment, bemg 
opposed to pationage and a fiiend of free commnu- 
nion, and even in the height of his populaiuty he 
planned a secession fiom the Church of Scotland 
different fiom that which had taken place unde: 
the Erskines 
to the 1uling pauty, and in 1751 a competing call 
to Dundee in bis favom was rejected as informal, 
the magistiates, with whom the patronage rested, 


On this account he was obnoxious 


having named another candidate In 1755, a 
vacancy took place in the church of Jedburgh, 
and the people were anxuous for Mi Boston to be 
their minister = The chtuch, however, was in the 
patronage of the Ciown, and a presentation was 
granted in favow of Mi John Bonat, minster it 
tockpen , but so gieat was the opposition to his 
settlement that, on the case being camied to the 
Assembly, the Lod Advocate deemed it wise to 
dcpat fiom the presentation Mi Douglas of 
Kenmore, who was still mole unpopular, was next 
mesented to the vacant charge, and as the Assem- 
bly of May 1757 peremptory ordered his « ttle- 
ment to be proceeded with, if was resolved, on the 
pait of the townspeople, to separate from the 
established church, and have the minister of then 
choice They, therefore, sent Mr 
to be than minister, which he accepted of, and im 


Boston a call 


the shoit space of six months, a place of worship 
was built for him inthe town of Jedburgh = At 
the meeting of the established presbytery in that 
town, on the 7th Decembc 1757, he formally de- 
mitted Jus charge of Oxnam, giving Is 1casons 
for taking this step, and two days thercafter he 
was inducted into the new chuich built for him it 
Jedbuigh, when at least two thousand people were 
present on which occasion the bells were 1ung, 
and the mayistiates and council, in then robes of 
office, walked in procession to the meeting-house 
His admission was peiformed hy Mi Roderick 
Mackenzie, an Independent minister fiom Eng- 
land, who was shortly to accept 1 charge in the 
same way, at Nigg in Ross-shiue After his m- 
duction M: Boston preached to ciowded audien- 
ces, and persons fiom a gicat distance formed a 
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considerable portion of his congregation At his 
first dispensation of the sac:ament, the concourse 
of people was very gieat It took place in thie 
open ar ona little hulm called the Ana, on the 
banks of the Jcd, and close by the town of Jed- 
The scene was august and most impies- 
sive A tonching incident marked his second dis- 
pensation of the Loid’s Supper He had imvited 
to assist hin Mr Thomas Gillespie of Dunfeim- 
line, who, mn 1752, when minster of Carnock, had 
been deposed for not obeying an order of the Gen- 
cial Assembly to attend at the mduction of an un- 
popular minister to the chuich of Inverkeithing 
‘Mi Gallgspte,” saves Di Stinthers, m his History 
of the Rehef Church, “acceded to his request 
It was not so easy tiavelling then as now between 
On Saturday he did 
not ative, on Sabbath morning he was not come 


bugh 


Dunfermline and Jedbuigh 


Boston went to the church, where the sacrament 
A whole 
day's scaaviecs were before him, and taking stian- 


wis to be dispensed by him, alone 


gers along with his own congieg ition, (aged per- 
sons 1epoit that) 1,800 would at timcs communi- 
eate with hin = Dung the momimg praya, Mr 
Boston heard the pulpit door open, and a foot 
come gentlh im bebind him Tt was then the cus- 
tom for the assistant minister to go to the pulpit 
dung the action sermon — He could scarcely be 
deceived as to hie visitant | ap prayer was speed- 
ily dhawn toa cose | Turing 1ound—it was Alr 
Gilesyne In the face of the whole congregation, 
whose feclings ware wound up to the highest pitch 
of cxcitement, hc gave him a most cordial wel- 
come  Fiom this time forward they followed 
jot measmes for promotmg the liberty of the 
Chistian poople, and afloiding relief fo oppressed 
parishes, though they did not constitute them- 
selves into a iegular presbytery till thee years 
afterwards” It was on the 22d October, 1761, 
at Colingsbuigh im Fife, that Messis Boston and 
Gillespie, with the Kes Mi Collier of Colings- 
bmgh, and reprcscutative clders fiom: the three 
churches of Jedburgh, Dunfaimline, and Colings- 
bmgh, forned themselves into a presbytery for 
the lef of Chiistieus oppressed in their Chiist- 
iin privileges The Reluf chuich gradually ex- 
tended throughout Scotland till 1847, when it was 


united to the Seccssion chuich, and both together 
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now form the United Piesbyterian Synod. Mr 
Boston died in 1767 He was the autho: of a 
vuluine of essays, two of which were published by 
his son afte: his death, as well as of some well- 
written prefaces to religious reprints —Struthers’ 
History of the Relief Church 


Boswett, orginally Bosvile, or Bosvile, asurname of French 
extraction which is found in England from the time of the 
Conquest, when it was introduced by Sieur de Bosville, who 
caine over with the Conqueror, and had a considerable com- 
mand at the battle of Hastings It 1s derived in Scotland 
fiom a branch of the Fughsh Bosviles, who settld in North 
Britain im the regn of David the lurst, and seen spread imto 
diflaent parts of the country No connection can be traced 
betwixt this name and that of St Boswell’s, a pansh in Rox- 
bughshire, for it 1s ascertained that that place took its name 
fons a monk of Melrose, callad Borsel, a disaple of St Cuth 
bert, whois said to have founded the church of the parish, and 
died many centuncs before the Bosvilles arrived in Scotland 

Robert Bosville, the ancestor of the Boswells of B almuto, 
in Fife, apperncs to have been inuch about the court of King 
William the lion Ina charter of that monarch to Wilham 
Hay of Frrolin 1188 he is i witness, as he isin another cha 
ter of the sune prince confirming a donation to the religious at 

Yoldstream, am oor before 1200 | His nime also appears in 
many other charters of the same king | He was proprictor of 
the Jands of Oxmun and othas in Berwickshire, which were 
nfterwards called Boswell’s Jands, fiom his mune  Ehis Ro- 
bert Bosville was the father of NVdban de Bosville de Oxmun, 
& , whois mentioncd in an obligation of Philip de Lochore, 
the 21st vear of the tin of Kang Alexander the Secoud 
(1236) Has son and stecessor, Roger de Bosville, vot a 

hater of the binds of Oxinui from that monarch Rogers 
son, Wilham de Bosville of Osman, &e, was witness ina 
donation to the monistery of Solay by Barnard de Houde n 
mothe ragn of Kang Alextnder the Thad In 1292 this 
Wiha de Bossille was compaed, with otha: Scottish barons 
to submit to Kdward the list of PT ugland, when he overran 
Scothind with his armes, wud in 1296 he was again forced to 
awear fealty to the Fnghsh king His son Richard Bosville 
of Oxmiur besides lus estate im Berwickshuc, was proprietor 
of other lands near Ardrossan in Ayrshin, i ippeus by a 
Charter under the great seal from) King Robert the Bruce, 
about 1320 0 He left two sons Wilham and Roger = Witham, 
the eldest, the Jast of the Boswells of Oxmutr, 15 mentioned 
aa witness in Chatters of donation to the mon wtery of Kelso 
1339, and again in 1345 0 Tn a donation to the monastel y 
of Dryburgh, Wilham de Bosvillc, designed ‘ aldcumanus de 
Roxburgh,’ is a witness, in 1338 

Roger de Boswell, second son of Richard of Oxmun, was 
the first of the namc who settled m Fife In the begimmng 
of the reign of King David Bruce, he married Manota, daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of Sir Walham Tochore of that ilk, knight, 
with whom he got the half ot the buony of Auchterderran im 
that county His son, John de Boswell, sueceeded him im all 
his lands = In 1365 he obtamed « safe conduct to England, 
from Kong Kdward the Thnd, and returned the following 
year John de Boswell marned Margarct, daughter of Sir 
Robeait Melville of Cairnbee His son, Sir Wilham Boswell, 
was one of the judgos in a perambulation of the lands of 
Kirknese and Lochore He marned Lhzabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Alexander Gordon, brother of Umphryd Jerdan of 
Appegirth, with whom he got some lands in the constabn- | 
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lary of Kinghorn Hus son, Sir John Boswell, the first de- 
signed of Balgrege, obtained the barony of Balmuta, in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, by his marrage with 
Marita, daughter and co-heiress of Sir John Glen, t0 whom 
1 had previously belonged. 

This Sir John Boswell, the first of Bulmuto, died before 
1480, and was succeeded by his son, David, who marned first, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Melville of Raith, by whoin, 
besides six daughters, he had two sons, David, his heir, and 
Robert, parson of Auchterderran, a min of great piety and 
learning, who lived to the advanced age of a hundred years 
David, the father, took, for his second wife, Isabcl, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Wemyss of Kires, relict of David Hay of 
Naughton, by whom he had a daughtcr, Isabel, married in 
1488 to Thomas Lundin, jumor, of that ik 

David, the elde: son, had a charter under the great seal 
from King James the Second, of Ins tathen’s lands of Glas- 
mont, in Fife, dated 4th November 1158, after which he was 
designed of Glasmont as long as he lived == He was twice mar- 
vied = By hus first wift, Grizel, daughter of Su John Wemyss 
of that ilk, he had two ,ons and two daughters David, the 
eldcr son, predeceased lis father Alexander, who was after- 
wards kniyzhted, succecded tu the estate of Balmuto By his 
second witt, Lady Margaret Sinclan, dighter of Willan, 
carl of Orkney wd Caithness, whom he mattcd in 1480, he 
had five sons of whom Lhomas, the cldest, was the progem- 
tor of the Boswells of Auchinleck, mm Avershire 

Sir Alcxindar Boswell of Bialnuto, the stuviving son by 
the first marnagc, Was in great favour with King James the 
Fourth, whom he accompanied to the fatal ficld of Flodden 
together with hs brother, Thome Boswell of Auchinkck 
ind were both left with then roy dl master among the sl un 

His eldest son, David Boswell of Bilmuto, was held n 
great ¢stimation by King Janis the Fifth, Quecn Mary, an 
King James the Sixth, from all of whom he had several 
thiendly and familie letters He was engaged im most of the 
pubhe transactions of his time, and died, &th May, 1582, in 
the 84th year of his age He murid Khivabeth, daughter of 
Sn John Monaictt of that ik, by whom he had ten sons and 
ten daughters George, his mnth son, was clirurgeon to 
King Junes the Sith His youngest son was parson ot 
Auchterdert in, and wrote a gencalogical history of the family 
of Balniuto 

David, his eldest son, dengned of Glasmont, was killed, in 
the lifetime of lus father, with Ins brother: Robert, at the bat- 
tle of Pinkie in 1947, leaving, by hus wife Fhvabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sn David Wemyss of that 2k, an infant son, Sir John 
Boswell, who succeeded his grand{athe:, and marned Lhiva 
beth, daughter: of Su James Sandilands of St Monance Sn 
John had fou sons and ten daughters, and dicdim 1610, m the 
64th year of his age He 18 descmbed as a man of excellent 
puts and « great fwourite with Tuncs tho Sixth, from whom 
he had many friendly letters — By one of these it appears that 
he had lent Ins majesty one thous ind merks, a httle before 
the arrival of his queen from Denmark, a favour which 1s 
acknowledged im a kind Ketter from the king te Balmuto, 
dated at Falkluid, 2d September, 1589 At the baptisin of 
Prince Henry in 1594 the honour of kmghthood was conferred 
on hun and on his eldest son by thi kmg Besides several 
baronies of lands bestowed on lus younger sons, and consider- 
able portions given to his aaughtcrs, on their marriage, he left 
w good estate tu his eldest yon, Sir John Boswell The latter 
married Janet, daughter of Sir James Scott of Balweary, an¢ 
had seven sons and six daughters Robert Boswell, his fifth 
son, & major ot horse in the service of King Charles the First 
was killed at the battle of Worcester in 1661 
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David Boswell of Balmuto, his eldest son, succeeded, before 
the year 1640 He marned Nicholas, daughter of Sir Peter 
Young of Seaton, afterwards of Auldbar, eleemosinary to King 
James the Sixth, by whom he had five sons and seven daugh- 
ters His eldest son, David, was succeeded, soon after 1667, 
by his son also named David The eldest son of the lutter, 
Andrew Boswell of Balmuto, by his extravagance, found him- 
self under the necessity of disposing of the estate of Balmuto, 
and, accordingly, in 1722, he sold it to his kinsmam Joln 
Boswell, second son of David Boowell of Auchinleck, reser - 
ing to himself and lis heirs the coal and all below ground, 
such as mines, mincrals, &c His son David, representative 
of the Boswells of Balmuto, enjoyed no part of the estate, 
excc pt the coal, &c 

The estate of Auchinleck, in Ayrosline, was bestowed by 
Jimes the Fourth on Phomes Boswell, eldest son of David 
Boswell of Baluuto, by Tady Margiuct Sinclair, as above 
mentioned, he being held in high estimation by that monarch 
He was slan at kKloddcn, 9th Scptembe:, 1213) By his 
wife, Annabella, daughter of Sun Hugh Cumpbell of Loudoun, 
he had an only son, David Boswell of Auchinleck — The litter 
married JT ady Janct Hamilton, daughter of James, first ¢ail 
of Arran, progenitor of the dukes of Haimiltga, and was suc- 
ceded by lus son, John, who wis twice mamicd, first, to 
Chnistian, danghtar of Sir Robat Dalzell of Glenae, progem- 
tor of the earls of Carnwath, and by her he had three sons, 
James, his har, John or Mungo, who reccived from his f ithe 
the lands of Duncansmuir, and was progenitor of the Bos- 
wells of Cimpston, and Robert, sccondly to a daughter of 
the lord Stewart of Oclultiee, by whom he had a son, William, 
who obtamcd the estate of Knockroon 

July 2, 3, and 4, 1600, James Boswell fiat or younger of 
Anchinick, and several othe: persons were indicted for abid 
ing from the Raid of Dumfries, ordamed to have convened 
with Archibald, earl of Angus, in the previous Scptuember A 
vinety of procedwe took plice in this and othe: similiar 
casts, When some of the parties were fined, others disc barged, 
&c James Boswell of Auchmkck wis one of the prolocu- 
tors, or connscl, for John Mure of Auchind: ine, when put on 
his trial for the slaughter of Sn Lhomas Aennedy of Culzcan, 
June 24, 1602 

Jamcs Boswell of Auchinleck, dest son of John, maiicd 
M auton Crawford, ad wughter of the ancient family of Kerse, 
and had six sons and several daughtcrs His thice youngest 
sons entercd the service of Gustavus Adolphus, and after fight- 
ing in his wais settled in Sweden, where than postenty still 
exists He died in 1614, and was succecded by his eldcst 
son, David Boswall of Auchinleck, who imurried Isabel, 
dnughter of Sir Juhn Wallace of Canniull, by whom he had 
four daughters David was a faithful wdhercnt of Ch ules the 
bist, and was fined in the sum of ten thousand merks for 
refusing to tukc the covenant He died in 1f61, having s«t- 
thd his cstate on lis nephew David, son of his next bother, 
James Boswell, by his wite, a d wghter of Sir James Cunning- 
hame of Glengunock His son, David Boswell of Auchin- 
lech, the successor to lug unck, marned Anne, daughter of 
James Hamilton of Dalziell, by whom, besidcs three daugh 
ters, he had James his heir, and Robert, a writer nm Kdin- 
burgh, who, by great diligence in bis proftssion, acquired a 
handsome fortune, and purchased the cstate of Balmuto in 
kife, from his kinsman, Andrew Boswell, as above mentioned 

‘Lhe son of this Robert, Claud Irvine Boswell, succecdcd to 
the estate of Balmuto He was born in 1742, and being 
educated for the bar, passd advocate, 2d August, 1766 In 
1780 he was appointed shenff depute of Fife and Kinross, 
and mm 1798 he becaine a lord-of-session, under the title of 
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Lord Balmuto He resigned his seat on the bench in Janu- 
ary 1822, and died suddenly 22d July 1824 He had mar- 
nied, in 1788, Miss Anne Irvine, who, by the death of her 
brother and grandfather, became heiress of Kincoussie He 
left one son and two daughters 

The eldest son of the above named David Boswell of Auch- 
inleck, James Boswell, who succeeded hin in that estate, was 
a lawyer of great eminence in lus day He marnied, in 1704, 
Lady Fhzabeth Bruce, daughter of Alexander, second earl of 
Kine wdinc, by whom he had two sons and a daughter, vis 
Alcxandcr, his heir, afterwards Lord Auclinieck , John, doc- 
tor of medicine, censor of the royal college of physicians 1 
kdinburgh , and Veronica 

Alex inde, the elder son, succeeded to Auchinleck on his 
fither’s death in 1748 fe was educsted fo. the bar, and 
became a lord of session md justiaary He was a sound 
xcholaa, a respectable and uscful country gentleman, and an 
able and upught judge On Jus elevation to the bench m 
1756, m corphance with Scottish custom he assumed the 
distinctive tithe of Lord Auchmleck He marned Euphemia, 
daughta of Colonel John Liskine of Alva, son of Sir Chaikes 
Erskine of the house of Mar, and had James, lis successor, 
the biographer of Di Johnson, of whom a manon follows, 
John, an ofhcer im the army, and David Boswall, a merchant 
for ten years in Valaneii im Spain, whae he adopted the 
nim of Thomas, instead of David, the Spanmads having a 
pigudice agamst that name, imaging that it belongs to the 
hated race of the Jews On icturnme to Lnglind he was 
cmploycd in the Nuvy Offic, and wis tor twonty yous at the 
head of the Prize departinent | He wis proprietor of Crawley 
(nange, Buckinghamshic, ud marred Anne Cathenne, 
daughter of Colona) Green, killed at the battle of Mindca, 
and sista: of Sir Charles Given, buonct, leaving, at’ his de- 
cease, 11 1826, in onlv son) Ehomas Alexander Boswell of 
Crawly Grange 

Of Su Alexander Boswell and Juices Boswell, the two sons 
of the biogapher of Johnson, notices follow im than order 
Su Ales inde: ws created a baronet in 1821, and was killed 
ina ducl in 1822, with Vi Stuut, of Duncan, ansing from 
a political dispute He Ieft a diuglter, mamed in 1826 to 
Sn William Francs blhot, baronet, of Stobs and Wells, and 
a son, James, who succecded hnn, botn im December 1806, 
married m 1830, Jessi-Jane, daughter of Sir James Mont- 
gomery Cunninghame, baronet, with issue a danghtea: Hav- 
ing no sons, and Auchinick being stuctly entailed in the 
male lin, Siu James Boswell, in the ycar 185), sought to 
sct the cntsil aside, on the ground that in the decd of ent al, 
the fist five letters Gaamely, ‘irted, ) in the word ‘nredcam- 
ably, in the chuise fettering the sight of sale, ware wotten 
on an crastie, of which no notice was cont aned im the test- 
ing cliuse In consequence, the gudges of the comt of scs- 
sion declared that the entail under which Sir James Boswell 
held the lands and barony of Auchinleck was defcuctive as 
rogards the prohibition aainst a sale | Notwithstanding all 
the care and anxiety of Lord Auchinleck and Ins son, James, 
to mike the entail as stiungently binding as possible, it was 
thus sct aside on the ground stated 

Su James, the second baronet, was a deputy-heutenant 
of Ayishne He died in 1857, when his title, in default of 
male issue, became extinct 


BOSWELL, Jamrs, the friend and biogiapher 
of Di Johnson, was boin at Edinbui gh, October 29, 
1740 He was the eldest son of Alexander Bos- 


| well of Auchinicck, above 1eferted to, a lord of ses- 
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sion and justiciary, under the judicial title of Lod 
Auchinieck His mothe: was a woman of exem- 
plary pty He recetved the rudiments of his 
education paitly at home under private tuition, 
and partly at the school of M: Mundell in Edin- 
burgh Ile afterwaids studied civil law in the 
umversities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, in the 
latte: of which he became associated with several 
students from England This society confirmed 
his prefarence for English manners, and Ins desue 
to see London, which he has often been heard to 
say was olginally deiived fiom a perusal of the 
Spectator In 1760 he, for the fist time, visited 
London, which he calls the gieat scene of action, 
of ambition, and of wnstiuction The cucumstan- 
(es of this visit he used afterwards to detail, with 
that falratv of natation for which he was so 1e- 
markable, and his fiund Di Johnson advised hin 
to commit the account to pape: and preserve it 
Boswell was intended by his father for the ba, 
but he hiunsalf wished to obtam a commission m 
the Gruaids 
signified lis disapprobation, be returned to Edin- 
bingh, and resumed the study of the law In 
1762 he revisited London a second time, and the 
sane yeu he published the littl poem entitled 
“The Club at Newmarket, a Tale’ In 1763 Iv 
went to Utrecht to attend the lectures im civil law 
When 
in London on his way to the continent, on May 
16th of that yea, he had “the singular felicity,” to 
use his own words, ‘oof bemg mtioduced to Di 


Loid Auchinleck, however, having 


of the celebrated German Professor Tiotz 


Johnson,” for whom he had long enteitamed the 
most cuthusiastic adumation Te remuned a 
winter at Utrecht, dung which time he visited 
several paits of the Netherlands He afte: wards 
made the tour of Emope, then deemed indispen- 
sable to complete the education of a young gentle- 
man Passing fiom Utiecht into Germany, he 
pursued his 1oute through Switzeiland to Geneva, 
whence he ciossed the Alps into Italy, having 
visited in his youmney Voltane at Feimey, and 
Rousseau im the wilds of Neufchatel He conti- 
nued some time in Italy, where he met and associ- 
ated with Lord Mountstuait, to whom he after- 
wards dedicated his ‘Theses Juiidicew ’ The most 
remarkable mcdent m his tour was his visit to 


Corsica, the brave mbhabitants of which were then 
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struggling for independence with the republic of 
Genoa Mr Boswell travelled over every part of 
the island, and formed an intimate acquaintance 
with General Pasquale de Paoh, in whose palace 
he resided during his stay in Corsica Ile subse- 
quently went to Pais, whence he returned to 
Edinbw gh m 1766, and soon afte: was admitted 
amembe: of the Faculty of Advocates Having 
endeavoured to interest the Administration in 
behalf of the Corsican patriots, he had the honour 
of an interview with Lord Chatham on then ac- 
The celebrated Douglas eause was at this 
period the subject of general discussion Boswell, 
thinking that the public would scaicely have the 
patience to extract the 10al merits of the case fiom 
the volummous mass of papeis printed on the 
question, compressed them into a pamphlet, enti- 
tled ‘The Essence of the Douglas Cause,’ which, 
on being published, was supposed to have procured 
Mi Douglas the populanty he at that time enjoy- 
ed In 1705 Mi Boswell published his ‘ Account 
of Corsica, with Memons of General Paoh,’ of 
Which Di Johnson thus expressed himself to the 
author “Your Jownal is cious and delightful 
I know not whether: I could name any nanative 
by which cuitosity is better excited 01 better gia- 
tihed,” 
and was speedily translated mto the Geman, 
Dutch, Italian, and Fiench languages In the 
following winter, Mi Boswell wiote a Piologue on 


count 


The wok was vory favourably received, 


vecasion of the Theatie Royal, Edinburgh, bemg 
opened by David Ross, Esq, the effect of which 
was to secure to the manage: the unmnterupted 
possession of his patent till his death m 1790) In 
1769, at the celebration at Stratfurd-on-Avon ot 
the jubilee in honour of Shakspeare, Mr Boswell 
rcndced himself conspicuous by appearing ag an 
aimed Corsican chief This yea he maniued his 
cousin, Margaret Montgomery, daughter of David 
Montgomery, Esq , ielated to the illustrious fam- 
ily of Eglntoun, and representative of the ancient 
peciage of Lyle She wasa lady of good sense 
and a brillant undeistanding She did not like 
the influence which Di Johnson seemed to pos- 
sess ove: her husband, and upon one occasion said 
with some warmth —‘I have seen many a bear 
led by a man, but I never before saw a man led 
by a bear” She died m June 1799, leaving two 
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sons, Alexander and James, and three daughters 
Mr Boswell wrote an affectionate tribute to he: 
memory. 

In 1773 Mr Boswell and Di Johnson made 
ther long projected tom to the Hebiides, on 
which occasion Jolinson visited him in Edinburgh, 
& journey rendered memorable by the lively and 
characteiistic accounts which both published of it 
He was residing in James’ Couit, High Stiect, 
Edinbui gh, when he received and ente:tamed Pa- 
oli, in 1771, and Di Johnson, when the latte 
visited him in 1773 

In 1782 his tather, Lord Auchimleck, died, and 
M: Boswell succeedcd to the famuly estate = In 
1783, when the coalition ministry was diiven fiom 
office, he published his celebrated ‘ Letter to the 
People of Scotland,’ which was honoured by the 
commendation of Johnson, and the approbation of 
M: Pitt In the followmg year, a plan having 
been in agitation to 1¢form the cout of session, 
by reducing the number of judges one-thid, he, 
in a ‘Second Lette: to the People of Scotland, 
1emonstiated warmly against the measnie, and it 
was abandoned In December 17&4 he lost his 
lustiious friend D1 Johnson 

M: Boswell had a fan share of practice at the 
Scottish bar le enjoyed the intimate acquaint- 
ance of the most emiment of his countrymen , 
among whom may be mentioncd, Lod Kames, 
Lord Hailes, D1 Robertson, D1 Blan, and Dh 
Beattie, but his stiong predilection for London in- 
duced lim at last to settle im the metropolis 

At Hilay Term, 1786, he was called to the 
English bar, and in the ensuing winter he removed 
with his family to London = In 1785 he had pub- 
lished his Joninal of ‘A Tow to the Hebnides and 
the Westen Islands,’ which, among othe things 
of interest, contains a lively and affecting account 
of the adventures and escapes of the young Pie- 
tender, after the disastious battle of Culloden 
By the interest of Lord Lowther, he was appointed 
1ecoide: of Carlisle, but owing to the distance of 
that town from London, he 1esigned the reco: dei - 
ship, after holding it about two jeais Fiom the 
period of lus settling mm London, he devoted him- 
self, almost entirely, neglecting his professional 
occupation for its sake, to preparing fo. publication 
the life of the gieat lexicographe:, for which he 
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had been collecting materials during nearly the 
whole course of then intimacy This work, 
entitled*‘ The Life of Samuel Johnson, LLD, 
appealed in 1790, in 2 vols 4to, and was received 
by the public with extiaoidinary avidity Fiom 
the stoies of anecdote which it contains, and the 
minute and faithful pictue of Johnson's habits, 
manne1s, and conversation, therein given, the book 
may fiurly be considered one of the most entertain- 
ing pieces of biography in the English language 
It 18 valuable also as illustiative of the literary 
history of Gneat Brita, duung the greater: part 
of the latte: half of the eighteenth century The 
work 18 written with diam atic vivacity , the style 
is simple and unafiected, notwithstanding his en- 
thusiastic admuation of Johnson, the author is 
free fiom all attempt at imitating Ins majestic 
and pompous diction The prepa ition of a sec- 
ond cdition of Ins great work, which was after- 
waids published in 3 vols 8v0, was his last hte- 
ray Cffort Soon after Ins ietuin to London, 
fiom a visit to Auchinieck, he was suddenly 
seized with ague, and the confinement to which 
it subjected him brought on the disoider that ter- 
minated im his death 
London, June 19, 1795, m the 55th vear of his 


HIe died at his house wm 


age Ths portrait 1s subjoined 
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In his private characte: Mi Boswell was vain 
and fond of distinction ‘‘ Egotism and vanity,” 
he says, in one of his letters published m 1785, 
“aie the indigenous plants of my mind _ they 


distinguish it IT may prune then luxuuancy, 
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but T must not entirely clea: it of them, fur then 
I should be no longen as I am, and, perhaps, there 
might be something not so good” Hs admission, 
in 1773, intu the literary club, which then met at 
the Tuik’s Head in Gerard Street, Soho, gave him 
the oppoitunity of associating with Burke, Gold- 
amith, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Garick, and other 
eminent persons, this, with his passionate attach- 
ment to the society and conversation of Di John- 
son, mduced him to make fiequent visits to London, 
wheie he assiduously cultivated the acquaintance 
and friendship of every peison of any note that 
he could possibly obtam an introduction to So 
romantic and feivent, indeed, was his admiation 
of Johnson, that he tells us, that he added five 
hundred pounds to the fortune of one of his daugh- 
ters, because, when a baby, she was not fiight- 
ened at lus ugly face 

With considerable mtellectual powers, he pos 
sessed a gay and active disposition, a hvely ima- 
Yot he 
wags often subject to depression of spnits, and he 
has desciuibed jumself as bemg of ao melancholy 
temperament 


gination, and no small shae of humom 


In one of his gloomy intervals he 
wrote a series of essiys under the title of ‘The 
Hy pochondiiac,’ which appeared in’ the London 
Magazine for 1782, and which he once intended 
to collect intoa volume — Besides the pieces above 
mentioned, he published in 1767 a collection of 
‘British Essays in favour of the Brave Corsicans ’ 
fis ardent character and amusing egotism may be 
saul to have been fist publicly displayed in the 
efforts he made m behalf of these patiotic island- 
eis, aud his conduct im this respect was so satis- 
tuctory to himself, that at the Stratford jubilee he 
exhibited a placard round his hat, on which was 
inscuibed “ Corsica Boswell,” also in his tow he 
proclaimed to all the woild that at Edinbuigh he 
was known by the name of ‘Paoli Boswell!” 
When Genel Paoli, after having escaped with 
difficulty from lis native isle, on its subjection to 
the French, found an asylum in London, Boswell 
gladly 1enewed his acquaintance and fi1endship 
with the exiled chief In politics he was, like his 
friend Johnson, a staunch 10) alist, and im religion, 
a member of the church of England He takes 
care to inform us, however, that he had no intol- 
pant feelings towards those of a different com- 
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munion In spite of his eccentricities, he was a 
great favourite with Ins friends, and his social dis- 
position, great conversational powers, and unfail- 
ing cheeifulness, made him, at all times, an ac 
ceptable companion Theie have been several 
editions of lis Life of Johnson, but the most 
complete is the one published in 1835, in ten 
volumes, by Mr John Muriay, which contains 
anecdotes of Johnson's various biographers, and 
notes by M: Croke:, Mr Malone, and various 
others Buswell’s works are 


letters between Andrew Frskine and James Boswell 
Lond 17638, 8vo 

hosence of the Douglas Causc, a pamphlet 1767 

Journal of a Jour to the Island of Corsica, with Memons 
of General Paoh Glasgow, 1768, 4vo 

British Essays in favour of the brave Corsicans by sever il 
hands, collected and published Lond 1769, 12mo 

Decision upon the Question of Literary Property, in the 
Cause, John Minton, Bookseller, Fondon, agamst Alexander 
Donaldson and others, Ldimburgh 1774, 4to 

Letter to the People of Scotland, on the present state of 
the Nation 1784, 8vo 

Ictter to the people of Scotland, respecting the alarming 
Attempt to mmfringe the Articles of the Union, and introduce 
a most permuous Innovation, by dumnishing the Numba of 
the Fords of Session = kd 1785, 8vo 

The Journal of a Lom to the Wobudes with Dr Johnson, 
with an authentic Account of the Disticases and kscape of 
the Grandsor of King James TE inthe year 1746 2d edition 
revised and conected = Tond 1785, 8yo 

Life of Samuel Johnson, 1 LD, comprehending an Account 
of his Studies and numerous Works in chronological order 
Tond 1790, 2 vols 4to 

A Scenes of his F pistolary Correspondence and Conversa- 
tions with inany enunent Pursons, and various Orzinal Pieces 
of Ins Composition, never before published — 1 gnd 1791, 2 
vols 4to The same Lond 179d, 3 vols 8vo 


BOSWELL, Sin ALFXANDER, Bait, a dis- 
tinguished literary antiquary, eldest son of the pre- 
ceding, was botn October 9, 1775, and succeeded 
lis father in the family estate of Auchinleck, in 
Ayishue Tle was educated at Westminster 
school, and aftciwaids went to the wnivetsity of 
Oxtord With a lively imagination, he possessed 
a considerable fund of humow, and some of his 
satnical pieces in verse occas'onally caused no 
little excitement in lus own cncle In 1808 he 
published a small volume, entitled ‘Songs, chiefly in 
the Scottish dialect,’ several of which have taken 
& permanent place among the popula: songs of ins 
native land, among whiuh may be mentioned, 
‘Auld Gudeman, ye’re a Diucken Carle,’ ‘ Jenny’s 
Bawbee,'’ ‘Jenny Dang the Weaver ,’ and ‘ Taste 
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Life’s Glad Moments,’ a translation of the Ger- 
man song, ‘ Freu't euch des Libens,' done by him at 
Leipzig in 1795, and generally, though erroneously, 
ascribed to Moore In 1810 he published, unde: an 
assumed mame, a poem in the Scottish vei nacular, 
entitled ‘Edinbugh, 01 the Ancient Royalty, a 
sketch of former Manners, by Simon Guay,’ in 
which he laments the changes that had taken place 
in the manneis and customs of the mbhabitants 
In 1811, appeared 'Clan-Alpin’s Vow,’ a poetical 
fragment, founded on an event which took place 
on the eve of the mariage of James the Sixth to 
Anne of Denmark He subsequently established 
a punting press at Auchinleck, fiom which he sent 
foith various pieces m prose and verse = In 1816 
appeared ‘Skeldon Hanghs, o: the Sow js flittcd,’ 
a tale, also in Scottish verse, founded on a tiradi- 
tionary story regaiding an old Ayrshne feud be- 
tween the Kennedys and the Ciawfords = In 
August 1821 Mi Boswcll was created a baronet 
of Great Britain, as aiewad for his patiuotism 
and loyalty 

During the Ingh political excitement which pre- 
vailed m Scotland about that pauod, Su Alexan- 
de1, who was a warm and active supporter of the 
then tory admunstiation, was one of the contibu- 
tois toa ncwsptper published at dinburgh, called 
‘The Beacon ,’ the articles in which, amed at the 
leading men on the Whig side, gave great offence 
Some letters and preces of satmical poetiv of a 
similar kind having ippeared ina papoar styled 
‘ The Sentinel,’ subscquently published at Glasgow, 
these were traced to him by .Junes Stuart, Beg, 
younger of Dunean, who had been personally 
attacked, and who in consequence sent a challenge 
to Sn Alexander ‘Lhe partics met near Auchtei- 
tool in Fife, March 26, 1822, the Hon John Dou- 
glas, biothe: to the marquis of Queensberry, being 
the baronet’s second, and the late eal of Rosslyn, 
Mr Stuart’s, when Sn Alexande: received a shot 
in the bottuin of his neck, which shattered the 


collar bone, and next day caused his death Mi 
Stuait was ifterwaids tried for murder by the 
Ihigh Comt of Justiciary, but acquitted  [Sce 


Sruari, James, younge: of Duneain J 

Sn Alexander Boswall left a widow, a son, 
who succeeded him, and a daughter In him 
society was deprived of one of its brightest 
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ornaments, his country lost a man of supeilor 
abilities, and his family had to mourn the be- 
reavement of a most affectionate husband and 
father He was the possesso of the famous 
* Auchinleck Library,” consisting of valuable old 
books and manuscripts, gradually collected by his 
ancestors, fiom which in 1804 Sir Walter Scott 
published the Romance of ‘Su Tustram’ Its 
stores also furnished the black letter original of a 
disputation held at Maybole between John Knox 
and Quentin Keunedy m 1562, which was punted 
at the time by the gicat Reformer himself, but had 
latterly become exceedingly rae A fac-simile 
edition of this curiosity in historical literature was 
punted at Sn Alexander Boswell’s expense in 
1812. ‘He was,” says Mi Croker in a note to 
Mutravy’s edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, a 
lngh spnited, ever, and amiable gentleman , and 
like lis father, of a frank and social disposition , 
but it is said, that he did not relish the recollec- 
tions of his father’s devotion to Dr Johnson, but 
like old Lord Auchinicck, he seemed to think it a 
kind of derogation” He sang his own songs with 
grew spit and effect, and had a fund of amusing 
stories and entertamimg anecdote = Mir Lockhart, 
mn lis Life of Scott, relates that Sn Alexanda 
had dined with the author of Waverley only two 
o thee days before the fatal meeting occured, 
having yomed the paity immediately after com- 
pletmng the last auangcments for his duel Scve- 
ral Cucumstances of his death are exactly repro- 
duced in the duel scene of the novel of St Ronan’s 
Well 

His woths, besides dis fugitive satinical pieces, 
aI 


Songs, ciefly in the Scottish didact = T din’ 1803 

Fdainburgh, or the Ancient Royalty, a Sketch of former 
Manners, by Simon Giay — Pdin 1810 

Clan-Alpin’s Vow, a poctical fraginent — kdin 1811 

Skeldon Highs, or the Sow is Elitted, a postical tale in 
the Scottish language = 1816 

BOSWELL, Jamis, MA, batiister -at-law, 
sccond son of the biogtapher of Johnson, and bio- 
the: of the preceding, was born im 1778, and re- 
ecived Ins education at Westminste: school In 
1797 he was entaed of Brazen-nose college, Ox- 
foid, and subsequently was elected fellow on the 
Vinenan foundation He was afterwaids called 
to the English bar, and bec ime a commissione: 
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bankrupts He possessed talents of a superior 
oder, sound classical scholaislip, and a most ex- 
tensive and intinate knowledge of our early liter- 
ature He was equally remarkable for his indus- 
try, judgment, and disciimimation, his memory 
was tinusually tenacious and accmate, and he was 
always ready tu communicate his stores of mfor- 
mation for the benefit of otheas These qualfica- 
tions, with the fuendship which he entertamed for 
hin, induced the late Mr Malone to select Mi 
Boswell as his literary executor, and to Ins care 
he itrasted the publication of an cnlarged and 
amended edition of Shikspeare’s Plays, which he 
had Jong progected = This elaborate work was 
completed mp 1821 im twenty-one volumes &yo 
Mi Malone’s papas woe left in a state scarcely 
mntelligible, and no other individual than Mi Bos- 
well could have rendered them availible ‘To this 
cdition the latte: contiibuted many notes, he also 
In the 
fust volume Mi Boswell stopped forward to defend 
the Titcrary reputation of Mi 


the sevare attack which had been made, by a 


collated the text with the carhar copies 
Malone, agamst 


wiiter of distingnished Gmmence, upon many of 
his cutical Opmnons and sfataments oa fahk of 
great dclicacy, but which he tts parformed am so 
spirited and gentlemanly aman, that his pre- 
face may be fandy quoted as a model of Contie- 
versa waiting In the same volume are meserted 
the *Memons of Mi Malone,’ ongimally punted 
by Mi Boswall fot private distiibution, and 4 
valuable Essty on the Metre md Phrascology of 
Shakspeue, the materials tor which were path 
collected by Mh 


and completion were the work of Mi 


Malonc, but them amangement 
Boswell 
Tle lthewise contiibated a few notes to his father’s 
Life of Johnson, which me guoted in Munay’s 
edition Mit 
Middle Temple, London, February 24, 1822, and 


Boswell dicd at bis chambers m the 


waa bunied in the Temple chiach, jas brother, Sn 
Alexandar, who was so soon to follow him to the 
Ile mhented 
from tus father lis love for London socety, his 


gave, bumg the prmcapal mournel 


conversational powers, his cheerfulness of disposi. 
tion, and those other amrable qualines which con- 
tibute to the pleasmes of sodal mtercourse 
** Tle was very convivial,” says Mi Croker, “and 
i other respects hike lis tither, though altogether 


on a@ smaller scale” The brightest feature of his 
characte: was the guodness of tus heart, and that 
warmth of friendship which knew no bounds when 
a call was made upon his services —Ob:tuaries of 


the tume 


Boruwert, lord of, a title anciently possessed by the De 
Moravia or Moray family, descendants of Freskin, a person 
of Flemish origin, who came to Scotland in the reign of David 
the First, and in return for assistance rendered that monarch 
in suppressing a rebellion of the inhabitants, obtamed a grant 
of extensive lands in the province of Moray See MORAVIA 
p¥, Moray, or Murray, surname of 





Bowrwsrt, lod, a title conferred by King James the 
Thad on an unworthy favouritc, John, created by hun Sir 
John Ramsay, son of John Ramsay of Corstoun, (descended 
from the house of Carnock in life, one of the most ancent 
funuhos of the name) fe was the only one of the favourites 
who escaped bomg put to death when they were hanged over 
Lauda bridge by the mesuigent nobis, in July 1482 He 
ow'd his safety to his clinging closely to the person of the 
hing, ud to James hunself earnestly pleading for bim, on 
agcount of bis youth, he bang then only eightcon yours of 
ate In the following yeu, on the forfaature of Lord Crich 
ton, grandson and successor of the famous Lord-chane tle 
Crichton, for taking put in the conspnacy of the dukc of 
Albany against das brother, Kang Jumes, his majesty bestowed 
on So John Runsay Ins forfated cstates, including Crichton 
ewtle, and the Lindy, barony ind lordship of Bothwell im 
Tanarkshoc, with forty marks of Jand im the barony of Money 
penny He also raised hun to the peeryre by the title of 
lod Bothwell, dl which wis confumed by pultament, as 
ippears from ats records, Toth Pehruuy 1183-4 He sat as 
Jord Bothwdlin scvaral pultanents These honours heaped 
upon 4 youth of minctecn vous of age, who had rendered no 
service to the country, may well have disgusted the nobility 
In T4860 when he was hte more thin twanty two, he was 
sent to Fnglind, to negotiate a tiuce for three voars, and am 
the following year he was ippomted, with the bishop of Aber 
deen tomect with the unb issadors of Henry the Seventh, who 
had unived at Fdinburgh to uiinge is to a lasting pe ice 
Outhisoce sion cis aiage 88 propored between various mcm- 
bes of the two royal houses, which was af couse never car- 
ind into cfhect, the death of J umcs soon after putting an end 
to the proect After the minder of Janis the Uhird, Lord 
Bothwell, as a munon of that weak monach, was forfated, 
Sth October 1188, and the lordship of Bothwell, so impru- 
dautly bestowed upon bin, was conferred ay Patuck Hep- 
burn, Lord Hales, who wis created carl of Buthwoll, on the 
7th of the sune month [See following artichk J [he for- 
ferted lord thed te kngland, wher with Su Thomas Todd of 
Shaeshaws, anotha banished favounte of the late king, he 
concocted the following schame for raising mony — Having 
obt uned aceess to Henrv the Scvcnth, they proposed, by the 
assistance of thar fhends im Scotland, with whom they kept 
up a private correspondence, to dcliver the hing of Scots and 
his brother into bis hands, and dcstred only some pecumary 
ud = On Apuil 17, 1491, indenturcs were entered into at 
Greenwich between King Henry and ‘John Loid Bothwell 
wd Si Thomas Phodde [lodd} kmght, of the realm of Scot- 
lund, a8 well for and im nunc of thennselves as also of dyvers 
others named m the said mdcntures,’ declarmg that ‘they 
shall take, bringe, and delyver into the smd king of Englandis 
handes the kiny of Scevttes now reynyng and his brother the 
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duke of Koos, (Ross) or at the leste the said king of Scotland ’ 
In expectation of this service King Henry lent Sir Thomas 
Todd the sum of £266 13s. 4d. sterling, for the repayment of 
which at the following Michaelmas, he stipulated that Sir 
Thomas should leave his son and heir in pledge. [| Rymer's 
Federa, vol xu page 440] The transaction appears to 
have terminated with the pecumary advance, and this singu- 
lar agreement was neve: known until Ryme: pubhshed the 
document in 1711 

Lord Bothwell received a paidon from King James, and 
returned to Scotland, but was only acknowl dged as Sir Jolin 
Ramsay Two Ictters fiom lnm to the Lnghsh monarch, the 
first dated 8th September 1496, guing a imnute account of 
the support afforded by King James to Pcrkin Warbeck, are 
quoted by Mr Pinkerton, from wiuch it lis been imferrcd 
that Ramsay acted as a spy for Henry the Seventh at the 
court of Ins own sovercign = In both letters he subscribes 
himself ‘Jhonc L Bothvalle’ He secins notwithstanding 
lus acting the spy upon him, to lave become u favourite of 
James the Fourth, for on L&th Apnl 1497, he obtained a 
formal remission and letters of rehabilitation under the great 
sen] He was not, however, restored to ln» title and estates, 
these being in uther hands, but he received trom the king, in 
stead, chartcrs of the lands of Tcaling and Polgavy in kort u- 
shic, Lursmzcancin Ayisliic, and others, 27th April 14197, and 
18th Sept 1498, of a house and guden in kdinburgh, 30th 
May 1498, and of another house there, th November 1500, 
also, under the designation of Sn John Ramsay of Tarrimzean, 
knight, he hid a charter, to himsclf md his heis, dited 13th 
May 1510, of the lands of Balmain, F wsquc, and others, m 
the county of Kimeardime, which were ciucted into a fice 
buony, to be called the barony of Bilman In the begin- 
ning of 1613 King Jines proposcd to send him on an em- 
bassy to Henry the Lighth, but although a safe conduct wets 
got it never took effect Sir John Ramsay dicd soon afta, 
leaving a son, Williun Ramsay, who suceccded lum Ile was 
the lineal inccstor of Su Alexmda Runsty of Balun, 
baronet, M P for the county of Kincirdine, who died with- 
out issuc, at his seat of Halsey, near Northallerton, m York- 
shire, 12th February 1806, in bis nmicticth yea, and who 
was succccded au his states by Ins nephew Alex inda Bu 
nett of Strachin, second son of his sister Catherine, the wife 
of Sir Lhomis Burnett of Leys, buonct On succecding to 
Ins unch’s estates, Alexander Burnett took the name and 
arms of Ramsay, ind was creatcd a baonct of Great Brit un 
13th Mav 1800 = Dying in 1810, he was suceccded by his 
bon Sn Alcaanda: Rume zy of Balinain baont See Raws ay, 
burn tine of 








BoTuwe Lu, eul of, a titl m the peciage of Scotland, for- 
merly posscssed by the fumly of Hepburn, and rended 1 - 
markuble in Scottish listorvy by the mani ige of 1ts possessor, 
the fourth earl, with the unfortunate Mary, quecn of Scot» 
{For the origin of the nune of Hepburn, and the differcnt 
branches of the family, see Her BuRN, surname of] Patrich 
Hepburn, third Lord Halcs, crested carl of Bothwell in 1158, 
as above mentioned, wis descended fiom one Adam Hepbuin, 
of » Northumberland fanuly, who im the reign of David the 
Second, reccived from the earl of Maich, charters of various 
lands in Haddingtonslure ‘The eldest son of the sud Adan 
Hepburn, Sir Patnck Hepburn of Halcs, born about 1321, 
appcars, from the frequent mention made of hin in 1¢ference 
to safe conducts mto England in Rymei's Fadera, to have 
been a person of consequence hs seul 1s appended to the 
act of settlement of the crown of Scotland, 27th Match 371, 
the achievement bemg two houe pulling at a rose on a chey- 
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ron, still the arms of the Hepburnsa At the battle of Otter- 
bourne in 1388, he and his son, Patrick, led on one paity of 
the Scots, and prevented the banner of Douglas from talling 
into the hands of the Enghsh By hus first wife, whose Chris- 
tian name was Agnes, he was the futher of Patiick Hepbuin 
younger of Hales, styled by Fordun [un p 433] ‘miles mag- 
nanimus et athleta belhcosus’ On 22d Juno, 1402, during 
the litetime of his father, on lus return trom a hostile mcu- 
sion into England, the party which he commanded were 1n- 
teicepted by the earls of March and Northumbeiland at West 
Nesbit, nerar Dunse An obstinate conflict ensued, wm which 
the Scots had the advantage, but the son of March aarving 
with a remfurcement, the victory turned im favour of the 
kughsh Young Hepburn and several other gentlemen, with 
the flower of the vouth of Lothian, were among the slain 
By Ins wift, a daughter and co-heir of the family of Vaux or 
dc Valhbus, Lords of Dulcton, he had two sons Sar Adam 
Hepburn of Hales, the elda, was one of the commissioneis 
sent to England im 1423, to tieat for the relcaso of hing 
James the birst fron captivity In 142u he was one of the 
puveipil persons anested along with Murdoch, duke of 
Albany He was afterwards one of the supplanentary hos 
tuges for the security of the payment of forty thousand 
pounds, for the expense of King Janes the lorst dunng the 
tune he had rem: uned im captivity in England, as, 5th Lebru- 
ary Li2o-6, Paunck de Hepburn, Walham de Hepburn, ind 
John Halybmton, got a sue conduct to TP ngl and, to attend 
on the Tord of Hales, then a hostage [fadera | He was 
released by order of 9th November 1127, when Willian 
Douglas, lud of Drumlanrizg, was substituted im his place 
In 1435, when the estates of the f umily of Dunbar and March 
ware seized by the crown, Sir Adam Hepburn was sent with 
the cul of Angus and Chanccliot Crichton, to take possession 
of the castle of Dunbar, and after it hid been delvared up to 
them, he was Icft Constable of this important fortress On 
the 80th September 1436, he assisted Wilhain Douglis, cul 
of Angus, m the conflict with Honry Percy, cud of Noithum- 
berland, at Papadcn, or Peppardin, nen Cheviot, when Sir 
Robert Ogle was made prisonar, with most of hin followers, 
and on 31st Match 1438, the year efter the murda of Juanes 
the Furst, he was one of the conservators of a truce with bng- 
land He hid fou sons Sn Patrick, his hen, Wallon, 
Crearge Hepburn of Whifsome, Ba wackshne, mcestor of the 
Hepbuins of hiccartoun and Blackcastle, Jolin, one of the 
lords of Gonna and Session, and bishop of Dunblinc from 
146/ to 1486, ind two daughtus 

sn Patuck Hepburn, the eldest son, ts we lean froin 
Ryness federa, was a conscrvator of traces with Ingland 
Ol Vatious occasions, and a commussioncr far the buons tor 
Immstaing justice thoughout the kmgdom in time of pesti- 
lence, 19th Octoba, Loo tn the sune you he was created 
apcer of Scotlind, by the title of Lond Hules, undar which 
designation he sit among the nobility m the paament ot 
loth Octobur 1407) His cldest s0n, Adam, second Lod 
Holes, attached hnnself to Jord Boyd of hilmarnock, and his 
brothes, Sir Alexander Boyd of Duncow, md in 1406 was 
cugaged in thar audiaous cntapnze of carrying off King 
Juncs the Third, then mi his thatecnth yeu, from Linlithgow 
to Bkdinbuigh [See Pavins cit Tau ) bor hig shure in 
this afflan he obtained a ramsion from pubamcut, (which, 
as well as the young king, as entarcly under the influence of 
the Boyds,) 13th October of that ycar, ratihed under the great 
ail, 25th of the same month He married Helcn, eldest 
daughter of Alexander, first Lord Home, and by her had tive 
sons, viz, Patuch, third Lord Hales, and first carl of Both- 
well, 2d, Su Adun Hepburn of Craigs, master of the hing s 
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stables, 84 George Hepburn, provost of Bothwell and Lin- 
¢luden, abbot of Aberhrothwick, 9th February 1503-4, high 
treasurer of Scotland, 1509, bwhop of the Isles, 10th May 
1510, and commendator both of Aberbrothwick and Icolmkall 
in 1612, alain at Flodden, 9th September 1518, 4th, John 
Hepburn, prior of St Andrews, founder of St Leonard's wol- 
lege in 1512, and 5th, James Hepburn, who, after bemg ree- 
tor of Diy and Partonn, was, in 151), elected abbot of 
Dunfermline, and P5th Junc the same year was appointed 
lord high treastac: In 1st he was elected bishop of Moray, 
and $d October of that yoar he quitted the treasury He 
died in 1526, md was buried in Elgin cathedral 

Patrick Hepburn thind Ford Hales, and first earl of Both 
woll,in July 1182, hed the command of the castle of Berwick, 
whon that town wus invested by the TP nglish army, under the 
duke of Gloucester, aftarwards Richard the Phird, and the 
Scottish king's brotha, the duke of Albany — After the exe- 
cution of the king’s favourites at Paudar the town of Berwick 
surrondared to the Tinghsh, but Lord Hales, in the castle, 
made a brave defence Penving fo thonsind men to block 
itup, the dukes of Gloucester and Albiny advanced to TP din- 
burgh, of which city they took possession without any oppost 
tion | Abarcrombya Martial Acheerements: vol up 40 
Scc ante, pp 4] On 20th September 1181, Ford Hales was 
onc of the conservators of a truce with Pnglind The an- 
nexation by James the Prd of the vich temporalities of the 
priory of Coldingham to the chapel rey al of Stirling, by giving 
offence to the Pord Home and his clin, who had been aceus 
tomed to conmde that priory as vers inuch thar own, was 
one of the princapal causes of the rebdhon which cost that 
hing tos life ford Home entered into a bond of mutual as 
aistunce with Tord Hales, and the Hotes and Hopburus ap 
posed with violonce the annexation although an act of pu- 
lament had been passed dccluing it high treason to obstruct 
that incasure  TPord Piles was ct purty to the hollow pact 
cation entered into at Blichnoss in May 1488, and about the 
suing time he and several others of the dis afected nobles re- 
coned fiom Henry the Sevcnth ao site conduct to Engl ind 
(Fedaa], but the promess of cvents m Scothind provented 
any usc boing made of at At the battle of Sauehie burn, 
then called the battle: ot the field of Stuling, which followed, 
{June 11, Dt} Tord Hales kd the Hepburns im the van 
guard agatwst the army of the king and fifteen days there- 
altar on the sumender of the ce tle of Pdinbuigh, the custody 
of that unport ant fortiess wos commutted to him, with three 
handed maths of the customs of that atv He was uso ap- 
pomted shentl-prncpal of the county of Ldinbingh, and 
within the constabulary of Haddington On 10th Septem- 
bor 1488, he received the ofhce of masta: of the honse hold, 
and was constituted Ingh admnal of Scotland for hfe | On 
October 13th of the samc year he hid a charter of the Jands 
of Cnehton easth, with linds in the countyus of Edinburgh 
and Dumfries, and the lordsinp of Bothwall im [anarkshire, 
forfated by Sir John Ramsay, Lord Bothwell, as above-men- 
tioned = Four days afterwuds, [17th Octobar 1488, ] the 
young king, James the lourth, erected the lordship of Both- 
well into an earldom, and conferred it on Lord Hales, in full 
parhament, by gnding hun with a sword The same day it 
was declared im parhament that he should have the rule and 
governance of James, duke of Ross the king's brother — The 
pirty to which he belonged had then the chief power in the 
state, and they showered honours and offices on him for the 
important put which he had acted in the late Revolution 
On 5th November 1488, he obtaumed a grant of the office of 
steward of Kirkcudbright and of the keeping of Thrief castle, 
with the fius thereof, aud 29th Vay 1489, he and John 
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Hepburn, prior of St. Andrews, his brother, had Jetters of a 
lease of the lordship of Orkney and Zetland, and of the keep- 
ing of the castle of Kirkwall, the earl, of the same date, re- 
calving the office of justiciary and bahary of that lordship. 
On the 6th July the same yoar he was constituted guardian 
of the west and middle marches March 6th, 1491-2, on the 
resignation of George Douglas, son and heir of Archibald, earl 





of Angus, he had a charter of the lordship of Liddisdale, with , 


the castle of Heunitage, Angus obtaming in excambion, the 
lordship of Bothwall, which brought Bothwell castk and ite 
domains into the possession of the Douglascs, an a rangement 
brought about by the king to prevent the house of Angus 
from Ixcomimg so powerful as the elder brinch of the 
Douglass had been In a parhament held at Rdmburgh 
18th May 1491, the earl of Bothwell, and the bishop and 
dean of Glasgow, were appointed ambassadors to the courts 
of Fianec and Spun to find out a proper match and nego- 
hate a manuage for the king, and to renew the ancient alh 
ances with these states The sum of five thousand pounds 
was advinced for taen expenses In the parliament hcld at 
I dinburgh, 26ta June 1493, a genera revocation was issued 
of all grants made durmg the mmority of the king trom 
which the lands giantcd to the earl of Bothwell and Sir John 
Ross, knight, were specially excepted In May 1501, the earl 
of Bothwall, and Robert, archbishop of Glisgew, and Andrew 
Tonman, pupal prothonotary, itterwards aichbishop of St An- 
diews, received a safe conduct to England, which was renc wed 
in the following October, as ambissidors fiom the kg oft 
Scots, sent to conclude the inurrtage of Fumes the Fourth with 
the Princess Margaiet, dest dughter of Henry the Seventh 
Phe princess was solcimnly marricd to King James at Rich- 
mond, by proxy, Jantiry 27, 103 the carl ot Bothwell being 
his Majesty’s representative On her araival im Scotland an 
the followmg August on her nea approach to Ldimburgh, 
she was received by the king, uichly apparclled in cloth of 
gold, the culot Bothwell bearing the sword of state before 
Inm, and attended by the pruncapial nobility of the court 
[felands Collectanea, vol w op 207] The carl died soon 
alta: 1507 By Tady Janct Douglas, his wife, only diughter 
of James, fist earl of Morton he had issu, with three 
daughters, thiec sons, Adam, sccond earl of Bothwell, John, 
consecrated bishop of Brechin, from 1517, to August 1058, 
and Patrick Hepburn, who was cducated by lis uncle John, 
prior of St Andiews, whom he succeeded in the priory im 
1922) In 1524 he was appointed secret ury, mm winch office 
he continued 113527 In 1535 he was consecrated bishop 
ot Moray, and at the same timc he held the abbaev of Scono 
in perpetual commendun When the Reformation took plice 
he had the fate of the other Popish prelates, but hc kept pos- 
session of lus episcopal palace till his dcath, at Spynie castle, 
June 20, 1573 Forescemg what was coming, he feued out 
all the lands belonging to the sce | Aedéh’s Scottish Bishops } 
Ins prelate had seven natural sons and two natural daugh- 
tors, kgitimations biving passed the prcoat sal for them im 
1533, 1545, and 1550 

Adam Hepbuin, second earl of Bothwell, succeeded his 
father both m Ins extensive possessions and in his office of 
high adimral of Scotland = At the disastrous battle of Fled- 
den, 9th September 1513, he commanded the reserve, con- 
sisting of Ins own followers, supported by those of other chiefs 
connected with the Totiians, and adv mced to support the 
kings attack on the Knglish m so gallant a style that 
the standad of the earl of Surrey, the Enghsh general, was 
placed in the utinost danger With his sovereign and tle 
greater part of the chivalry of Scotland, he fell on that fatal 
held 
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“Thon did his loss his foeman know, 
Their king, their lords, their mightiest low 
They melted from the fleld, as snow, 
When streams are swoln and south winds blow, 
Dissolves in silent dew 
Tweoed’s echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 
While many a broken band, 
Disordered through her currents dash 
To gain the Scottish land, 
To town and tower, to down and dale, 
To tell red Flodden’s dismal talc, 
And raise the universal wail 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song 
Shall many an age that wail prolong 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife and carnage drear 
Of Flodden s tutal ficld, 
Where shivered was fair Scotland » spcar, 
And broken was her shield ' 
Seott + Marmion 


The second earl of Bothwall marricd in 1511 Agnes Stewart, 
natural daughter of James earl of Buchan, brother utciune of 
Janes the second, by whom he had one son 

Patnck, thnd carl of Bothwell, succccdid when an mfant 
to the titles and estates of Ins funnily — In the mmority of the 
king, James the Fifth, and the unsettled state of the king 
dom, great disorders prevaikd on the borders, which were 
encouraged by the border chiefs, and the duke of Albany, on 
assuming the regency, did his utmost to suppicss the robbenes 
and violations of the law that were continually tuking place 
On Apnl 6, 1528, the ew) of Bothwell, then a young man 
about sixteen, and Patuck Hepburn, master of Hales, and 
seviral others their kinsmen and retainers, received a remis- 
sion fo: their treaxonably assisting George Lord Hon, and 
the deceased David Home of Wcdda burn, his brother, and then 
accomplices, huing at the tame the king’s rebels, and at his 
horn Towards the cnd of the same ycar be was, by King 
Janes, committed to prison for protecting marauders on the 
borders, and after bemg six months m confinement wap only 
released on the recogmaunces of his fiends to the amount of 
twenty thousand pounds In Deccmbyr 1531, he secretly 
passcd into England, aud held a contcrence of 4 treasonable 
nature with the earl of Northumbalind On Ins return he 
was, by the king’s orders seized and confined im the castle of 
kdinburgh, where he remamed a considerable time, bung 
still there nm June 1533 King James the balth, determined 
to have peace on the borders, and considering Liddisdale as a 
nursery of freebootcrs, to be held in order only by the royal 
power, m September 1538 compelled the carl of Bothwell to 
resign it into his hands = It would appear [/’rtscotte's [Mis- 
tory, p 237] that the earl was then bamshcd the kingdom, 
when he 1s said to have gone to Venice He appears to have 
returned to England im 1512, and to have cng ied in treason- 
able nogotiations with Henry the Fighth At apuhament held 
at kKdmburgh, 8d Deeunber 1542, the carldom of Bothwell, 
and many other estates, were annexcd to the crown The 
earl returned to Scotland soon aftc: the death, 13th Decem- 
ber 1542, of King James the kifth After the arrest of Car- 
dinal Bethune in the succeeding January, he und the earls of 
Huntly and Moray offered themselves as surcty for lus ap- 
pearance to answei tho charges against him, and demanded 
that he should be set at hberty, which was refused by the 
governor, Arran He was also one of the Catholic lords, the 
earls of Huntly, Moray, aud Argyle being the others, who met 
at Perth a powerful body of the barons and landed gentry, 
and a numerous concourse of bishops and abbots, and dcs- 
patched a messuge to the earl of Arran, by Reid, bishop of 
Orkney, that the cardinal should be set at liberty, and that 
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the New Testament should not be read in the vulgar tongue by 
the people, which of course could not be hstened to, and being, 
charged, under the pain of treason, to return to their allegiance, 
they did not dare to disobey, but sent in their adherence to 
the governor [7Zytler ] He was present im parhament 15th 
March 1548, when he mstituted a summons of reduction of the 
pretended remgnation of the lordship of Liddisdale and castle 
of Hermitage, said to have been made by him into his ma- 
jesty’s hands In this suit he was succossful, as his estates 
were restored, and when the Enghsh ambassador, Sir Ralph 
Sadler, came to Scotland in that year, in order to negotiate a 
marnage between the mfant queen Mary ind the young 
prince, kdward of Kngland, he found Bothwell in possession 
of Liddisdale Sadler mentions hun as opposed to that 
match and devoted to the kronch mteest In one of his 
letters, dated May 5th 1543, he thus describes him = ‘as to 
the carl ot Bothwell, who hath the rule of Liddisdale, I 
think him the most vun and insolent man in the world, 
full of pride and folly, and herc nothing at all esteemed’ 
| Sadka's State Papers, vol 1 p 184] In order to embruil 
the matnmomal negotiations with England, when Cardmal 
Bethune and the carl of Huntly assembled their forccs in the 
north, and Argyle and Lomnox thors in the west, Bothwell, 
Home, and the Lurd of Buccleuch mustered ther fcudal array 
upon the borders [/bid p 236] He jomed at Leith the 
force of ton thousand incn under Lennox, Huntly, and Argyle, 
when they mirched to Linhthgow, and obt uned possession of 
the young queen and conducted her m trmmph to Stirling — , 
He w as one of the prmapil nobles who im June 1544, signed 
the agreement to support the quecn mother, Mary of Guise, 
as rigent, mstead of the earl of Arran Ho became the 
uival of the cul of Tennox for the hand of the queen 
dowager, when both eails daily frequented the court, striv- 
mg m magnificence of yparcl id in all courtly games, 
to exec] ane another, but fiudmy at length that this method 
of attractng her Majesty’s favour wis somewhat costly, 
Bothwell wisely retucd He appears again to have, for a 
short time, changed sides, fo. a summons was raised against 
him for trensonably .cating and counselling with the king of 
Kngl ind in December 1542 against King Jumcs the Fitth by 
the great gifts and sump of moncy received by hin fiom 
Iemy of Knglind, for inturcommunmg with the earl of 
Hertford and the Inghsh army, when Scotland was m 
vaded in May 1514 and for impnsonng Bute pursuivant, 
| 


m Haddington, Cnchton Castle, and Timlithgow, m= July 
of that year From this summons, however, hi was as- 
soilzid an parhament, on 12th December 1544 It was 
by the treachery of this «ul of Bothwell that m Janu- 
ary 1546 George Wishart was delivered into the hands of 
Cardinal Bethune Wishart ways in the house of Ornuston, 
about eight milcs fron Edinburgh, when the house way sur- 
rounded by Bothwell and a party of armed men sent by the 
cardinal to apprehend hun = Mr Cockburn, the proprietor of 
Ormiston, ut first refused to open the door, but finding it in 
vain to resist, the carl and a fiw of his followers were ad- 
mitted Aftcr somc «\postulations Bothwell gave a promise 
confirmed by an oath, that he would protect Mr Wishart 
fiom the mahec of the cardinal, ind procure him a fair trtal, 
or set hin at hberty, on winch Wishart was placed in his 
hands The earl curried Ins pmsoner to his own custle of 
Halts, and seemed at first to have some tention of perform- 
ing his promuse, but by the persuasion of the queen dowager, 
he was soon prevailid upon to brcak it, As an excuse, on 
the 19th January, he was brought before the governor and 
council, and commanded, under the lnghest penalties, w 
He complied with that command, 
v/ 


deliver up his prisoner 


 ananthennennanmatuenieneiionatioae: ea 
upon the duke of Somerset, the invading general, 17th Sep- 
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and conducted Mr Wishart to the castle of Edinburgh, 
whence he was immediately carned to the castle of St An- 
drews, and soon after martyred Ihe eur] of Bothwell, not- 
withstanding this service, was afterwards again imprisoned, 
and not released till after the battle of Pinkic, 10th Septem- 
ber 1547 ‘Lhe first use he made of his hberty was to wait 


tember Qn that occasion he 1s duscribed as a ‘ gentleman of 
a nght cumly porte and stature, and heretofore of mght 
honourable and just meaning and dealing towards the king’s 
majesty (Henry the Eaghth), whorn, therefore, my lord's 
grat did uccordng to his degree and merits, very fmnendly 
welcome ind entertain’ Indignant at his long and frequent 
Imprigonmncnts, be appears now to have wholly espoused the 
Kuglish interest, ax an mstrument, dated at Westminster 3d 
ms ptember 1549, sets forth that King Edward had taken him 
under bis protection and favour, granting him a yearly rent 
of three thousand crowns, and the wages of a hundred horse- 
nen, for the defence of his person and the annoyance of the 
enemy, and if he should loge his lands in Scotland in the 
Lnglish king’s service for the space of three years, promising 
to give him lands of similar value in England = | #cedera, vol 
m p 173 | He died, (it 1s supposed in extile,) in Sc ptember 
Y5o0 He marmed Margarct Home, said to be of the family 
of Lord Homme, and hid a son, James, fourth earl of Bothwell, 
the husband of Mary, queen of Scots, and a daughter, Tecan, 
married, first, tth January 1562, to John Stewart, prior of 
Coldingham, # natural son of King Jamcs the Fifth, by whom 
ghe was the mother of Francs, carl of Bothwell, of whom 
atturwards She took for her sccond husband John, masta 
of Caithness 

James Hepburn, fourth earl of Bothwell, the unprinerpled 
and ambitious nobleman who became the third husband of 
Mary, gneen of Scots was bor about 1536, and was served 
heir to his tathar, $d Novanba too Thus glonous, vash, 
and hazardous young man,’ as he ts happily styled by Wal- 
siigham, was destined to act a prmapal part in the history 
of that turbulent period Although a Protestant, he adhered 
to the party of the quecn regent and acted with vigour 
against the Pords of the Congtezition On 8th August 1559 
wong with Ker of Cessford and Maitland of Lethimgton, he 
was nominated, by commission fiont Francis and Mary, for 
settling: diflercnces on the borders In October following, 
having learned that Cockbiin of Onmeton had recenved fou 
thousand crowns from Sir Ralph Sadia for the use of the 
Lords of the Congreyation, he attacked and wounded hun, 
and carried off the money Sadler mentions that the earl of 
Arran and the Lord James Stewart, afterwards the Regent 
Munay, immcdiately wont to Bothwell’s house, m the town 
of Haddington, with two hundied horsemen and a hundrcd 
toutincn, taking with them two pieces of artillery, in the 
hope of finding him there, but a quarter of an hour previously 
he had reccived notice that troopers were entaung the west 
port of tne burgh in search of him, on winch he fled down a 
line called the Goul, to the Tync, and runmng down the bed 
of the river for about one hundred and fifty yards, stole into 
the hone of Cockburn of Sandybed, by the backdoor, which 
opened to the river, changed clothes with the turnspit, whose 
duty he performed in Sandybed’s kitchen for some days, till 
in was enabled to muke his escape In return for his pro- 
tection, Bothwall gave to Sandybed and his heirs and as- 
signers, a per petuil ground annual as it 1s called m Scotland, 
of tour bolls of wheat, fou bolls of barley, and four bolls of 
outa, to be paid vearly ont of his lands of Mainshull, in the 
eounty of Haddington This ground annual continued to be 
paid to the heirs of Cockburn tall about 1760, when his de- 


scendant, George Cockburn of Sandybed, who, on succeeding 
to the estate of Gleneagles, in Perthshire, took the name of 
Haldane, sold it and Ins property of Sandybed to John 
Buchan of Letham, and soon after the latter sold and dis- 
charged this ground annual to Francis earl of Wemyss, then 
proprietor of Mainslnil [Douglas Peerage, edited by Wood, 
vol 1 p 229, note | 

In December 1559, Bothwell took the command of the 
French auxihanes in Scotland He afterwards went to 
France, where, by his dutifal demeanour and zeal in her ser- 
vice, he recommended himself to the young queen, Mary, then 
the wift of the French king, Francis the Second In 15638 
he returned to Scotland I:nmediately thereafter, ‘great ex- 
citement was cieated in kdinburgh, by an act of vivlence pei- 
petrated by the earl of Bothwell, with the aid of the Marquis 
@Elbauf and Lord John Coldingham They broke open the 
doors of Cuthbert Ramsay’s house, m St M ay’s Wynd, dur- 
ing the might, and made violent cntry in search for his daugh- 
ter-in law, Alison Craig, with whom the earl of Arran was 
believed to be enamoured A strong rcmonstrance was pie- 
sentcd to the queen on this occasion, beseeching her to bring 
the perpetrators to punishment, but the matter was hushed 
up, with promises of amcndinent Emboldened by ther 
impurity, Bothwell and his accomplices procecded to further 
violence They assembled in the pubhe streets during the 
mght, with inany of thur fnends Gavin Hamilton, abbot of 
Kilwinning who had yomed the reforming party, resolved to 
check them in their violent procecdings He accordingly 
irmed Ing strvants and retainers, and sallicd ont to oppose 
them, and a scmous aftriy took place, between the Cross and 
the Tron Phe burghas were mustcred by the nnging of 
the town bells, and sival Icaders were sallyimg out to the as- 
sistance of their fmends, when the carls of Mor v ind Huntly, 
who were thon residing m the Abbey, mustacd ther adhe- 
rents at the queen's request, and put a stop to the tumult 
Kothwall aftarwards successfully employed the mediation of 
Knox, to procure a reconciliation with Gavin Hamilton, the 
ew! of Arrin, and others of his antagomsts’ [ Wason’s dle 
morals of fdinburgh, vol 1 p 73] Soon atter this he was 
banished the kingdom tor bung engaged im a conspiracy 
against the cal of Moray He returned homc m 1565, and 
on May 2d of that year, hc was denounced rebel and put to 
the horn for not appearing to answer an indictment for high 
trcason, In conspiring to suze the queen’s person, &c , having 
proposed to the earl of Arran, with whom he had been lately 
reconciled, to carry off the quecn to the castle of Dumbarton, 
‘and this kccp her suarelic, or utherwyse dimayne hir person 
at your plesour, qulull scho aggre to quhatsuincur thing ye 
shall dusyre’ [Petcaurn’s Crumnal T2utls, v 1 part 2, p 
462], the very method he himself afterwards adopted at 
Dunbar, to secure the queen’s hind Arran revealed the plot 
to the queen at Falkland, and on bong confronted in presence 
of her majesty and the lords of seciet council, Bothwell de- 
mcd the allegation, whereupon Arran challenged hun to yudi- 
cial combat, and both were committed to the castle of Edin- 
burgh, from which Bothwell escaped, and was once more 
constraincd to quit the kmgdom = Qn the indictment bemg 
called in court, Aluxander Hepburn of Whitsome, his kins- 
man, protested in his name aguinst sentence of outlawry 
being passed against hun, as he durst not appeur at that time 
on account of the great convention of his encimes, by which 
his hte was endangued On the disgrace and expatnation of 
the earl of Moray and his friends atter the weak attempt at 
insurrection called the ‘Roundabout Raid,’ which arose out 
of their opposition to Mary's marrage with Darnley, Both- 
well and other lords, fues to that faction, were recalled from 
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axile by the queen, to strengthen her own party On Febru- 
ary 22d, 1566, Bothwell marned Lady Jean Gordon, daugh- 
ter of the fourth earl of Huntly After the assassination of 
Rizzio, on the 9th March that year, he acquired an undue in- 
fluence over the mind of the queen It 18 stated by Pennant 
{ Towr, v 1 p 70] that he made the first impression on her 
too susceptible heart, by once galloping, in full armour, 
down the dangerous steeps of the Calton hill, and leaping his 
steed into the rng, while a tournament was held in the ad- 
jommng valley of Greenside Tis, however, appears to be 
nothing more than a tradition of the locality He appeared 
to the queen the only one of the nobles who was sincerely at~- 
tached to her, for she had found them all rude and stern, and 
engaged in fierce and ambitious designs against her Hcnee, 
besides his attractive manners, handsome figure, and courtly 

address, the ascendancy which this profligate nobleman at this 
timc obtained over her He was appointed warden of tho 
Three Marches, an office never before held by one person, 

created high admiral, and had a grant of the abbeys of Had- 
dington and Melrox By his intcrcst his brother-in-law, the 

earl of Huntly, was constituted high chancellor of the king- 
dom, and no matter of unportance was transacted without his 
advue When the quecn’s attachment ta Darnley was con- 
vertud into aversion, Bothwell’s insinuating address and un- 
romntting assiduity had the effect mtcnded on her warm and 
tender hoart, and many instanccs of her partiality for him are 
given by contemporary historians, the most stnking of which 
was the followmg Having proceeded to Liddisdale to appre- 
hend some marauders, Bothwell was, on 7th Octoba 1566, 
attacked and wounded by one of them The qucen was then 
at Jedburgh holding a Justice Court, and on hearmg of 
his wound she evinced her fecings for him by riding from 
that town to Hermitage Castle, where Bothwell lay, a jour- 
ney of twenty Scotch mules, through a country then almost 
inipassable, and infested with banditt: Finding that the earl 
was not dangerously wounded she 1cturncd to Jedburgh that 
same mght ‘This rapid yourney und the anxuty of her mind 
on Bothwells «count, threw he mto a fever, and ler hfe 
was, for # short time, despaired of | On her recovery, at- 
tended by Bothwell, she proceeded, 7th November, to Cold- 
ingham, whence she went to Dunbar ind | antallan, and ar- 
rived at Cragmullar, 17th of the same month — In the follow- 
mg Decanber he wcompamed her to I dinburgh, Stirling, 
and Drymen lwo months afterwards, namcly, on the 10th 
of February, 1567, occurred the murdcr of Darnley, m which 
Bothwell was the prmcipal actor He had obt aimed a situa- 
tion for one of Ins menials in the qucens servicc, and 80 Was 
enabled to obtain the kcys of the provost of St Mary's hous 

at Kirk-of-Ficld, where Darnley wis lodged He imme- 
diately caused counterfeit ampressions of them to be taken 

(Lang, \ un p 290) Shortly aftcr mne o'clock on the 

evening of the 9th he left the lodgings of the laird of Or- 
miston, (James Ormiston of that wk), m company with 
whom and several of ns own servants, hy accomplices im 
the dark trans ution that was about to ensue, he passed down 
the Blackfnars’ Wynd, entering the gardens of the Domimican 
monastery by a gate opposite the foot of the Wynd, and by 
a road nearly on the site of what now forms the High School 
Wynd, they reachid the postcrn in the town wall, which gave 
admission to the lodging of Darnley Bothwell yomed the 
queen, who was then visiting her husband, whule his accom- 
plices were busy arranging the gunpowder in the room below, 
and, after escorting her home to the palaco, he returned to 
complete his purpose [See Documents ailustrative of the 
murder of Darnley wm Pitcarn’s Crimmnal Trials] A 
loud explosion, about two o'clock in the morning, shook the 


whole town, and startled the inhabitants from ther sleep, 
and at day dawn the dead body of Darnley and that of Ins 
page were found lying in the garden On the 2ist of Febru- 
ary, the queen and Bothwell went to Seton, where they re- 
mained till the 10th of March, on which day they returned to 
kdinburgh On 19th March Bothwell was appomted gover- 
nor of Edinburgh castle, when he nominated Sir James Bal- 
four Ins deputy governor [See ante, p 212] On the 24th 
of the same month he again accompanied the queen to Seton, 
und on the 10th April they returned to the capital. The 
clamours of the people, and the remonstrances of the earl of 
Lennox, Darnley’s f ther, made 1¢ necessary for the quoen to 
bring her favourite to trial, but on the day appointed, Satur- 
day, 12th April, Bothwell appeared with such a formidable 
retinue as overawed his accusers No witnesses were called 
to prove the guilt of such a powerful antagonist, and he was 
In consequence acquitted Nor was tlus all At a parliament 
held on the 19th he obt uned the ratification of all the posses- 
sions and hdnours which the queen had conferred on hnn, 
and was farther appointed ciptain and kec per of the castle of 
Dunbar But the swiy which he had now acquired over 
Mary’s mind was shown more indisputably by an act im 
favour of the Reformed rchgion, to which, at this time, she 
gave her full assent limmediately aftc rwards, viz, on the 
20th April, Bothwell invited several of the nobles to an enter- 
tainment at his house, and at a late hour, when they were 
excited with wine, he opencd to them his purpose of marrying 
the queen = By mingled promises and threats, he prevailed on 
all present to subscribe a paper or bond approving of the 
match, and engaging to support it, if acceptable to Mary, 
with ther umitcd forces, hives, and fortunes Enght bishops, 
nine earls, and seven barons, signed this document, armed 
with which Bothwell, in accordance with his own former ad 
vice to the ear] of Arran, resolved that she should not have 
the power to refuse hin = On the 21st April, the queen went 
to Stirling to visit her son, on her return on the 24th Both- 
well, at the head ot a thousand horse, met her at Cramond 
Bridgc, and dispersing her slender tram, conducted her, with- 
out the Icast oppowtion on her part, to the castle of Dunbar, 
where she remained for ten days, and where, it 1s said, he 
forably ravished her = Brom Dunbar he conveyed her to 
Tdinburgh eastle, and the preparations for thar marnage 
were hurried on with indecent haste On May 3d, he was 
divorecd from his wife for adultery with her maid, and on the 
7th bis marriage with Tady Jcan Gordon was formally an- 
nulled On the 12th he was created marquis of Bife and 
duke of Oikncy On the 14th the marrage contract of the 
quien and Bothwell was signed, and on the 14th thar nup- 
tials «ere publicly solemnized in the chapel of Holyrood, first 
according to the rites of the Protestant church, and after- 
wards, nm privatc, in the Popish form, Adam Bothwell, bishop 
of Orkney, officiating at the former caremony ‘That same 
night the distich of Ovid [ Fast:, book v ] was affixed to the 
palace gate 


*Mcnse malas Maio nubere vul.us ait,’ 


and from the misery and rum that sprung from this fatal 
union, 18 traced the vulgar prejudice that still regards it as 
unlucky to marry in the month of May 

Bothwell was now anxious to secure the person of the young 
prince, for whose protection, almost 2s soon as the marnage 
wus cclebrated, a considerable body of the nobles had entered 
mto an association at Stnling Alarmed at this confederacy 
Mary issucd a proclamation requinng her subjects to take 
arms for her defence On the 7th June Bothwell and the 
queen went to Borthwick castle, whence the former proceeded 
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to Melrose, to arrange an expedition ugamst Lord Home, and 
then returned to the queen at Borthwick On the 11th June 
the confederated lords appeared suddenly before that strong 
fortress Bothwell, having timely warning of their approach, 
escaped hastily to Dunbar, wluther two days afterwards he 
was followed by the queen Qn the 15th, exactly one month 
after Queen Mary's fatal marriage with this nobleman, the army 
of the queen and that of the confederated lords met at Car- 
berry hill, on the same ground which the English had pos- 
sessed at the battle of Pinkie The forces of the queen, con- 
mating of fom thousand men of Lothian and the Merse, were 
commanded by Bothwell, having under him the Lords Seton, 
Yester, and Borthwick, with four barons of the Merse, viz 
Wedderburn, Langton, Cumledge, aud Huirse)], and those of 
thy Bass, Waughton, Ormiston m Lothian, and Ormiston of 
that alk in Tiviotdale = Phe confcderate array was led by the 
Lord Home and thc earl of Morton, afterwards regent Gal- 
lantly arrayed in bnlhant armour, Bothwell “showed himacif 
mounted ou a brave steed ,” and offered by single combat to 
decide the quarrd]) Hs proffered gage wax eagerly seized bv 
hirkaldy of Grangc, but Bothwell would not accept of him 
WAN Opponent as bemg of infenor rank to himsdf — He hke- 
wise reyecte! Sir Wilham Murray of Tulhbardine, and Ins 
brother, Murray of Purdorwis, for the same reason Bothwell 
then challenged Morton, who accepted the challenge, and the 
combat was appointed to take place on foot, but old Land 
Lindsay of the Byres requested Morton to allow him to meet 
Bothwell instead, bang dns riyht as next of kin to the mur- 
deyed Darnley Morton consented, and Lindsvy, knecing 
down before both armies, audibly implored the Alimghty 
to ‘strengthen the am of the innocent, that the guilty 
night be pumshed’  Iwenty kmghta were to attend on 
each side, and the hsts were in course of being markid 
out, when tho other lords imterdicted the combit Some 
authorities nity that Marv, making use of her royal prero- 
gative, prolubited the encounter She demanded a conter- 
ence with Kirkaldy of Grang:, who approached and knclt 
oofore her, and while he was urging the queen to separ- 
ite heraclt from Bothwell, and join the confederates, who 
sought only the 1e establishment of order and good govern- 
mont, that unscrupulous ind unpuncapled nobleman secretly 
demred one of his huquebussiers to shoot hin Ihe man 
was in the act of Jcvelhng tus piece at the unsuspecting 
knight, when the quecn observed him, uttermg a scream, 
she threw herself before the harquebuss, and exclaimed to 
Bothwell that surely hc would not disgrace her so far as to 
murder one to whom she had promed protection [7 if of 
Ankaldy, p 171.) Bothwall then took Ins last farewell of 
Mary, and rode oft the feld with a few followers kor a 
short tame he took rcfuge among his vassals in the castle of 
Dunbar, then, equippmg a few vessels, whien, as lord high 
admiral, he was casily enabled to do, he procceded by sea to 
the north, and remamed for sometime with the carl of Huntly 
and his unde, Adam Hepburn, bishop of Moray Hc was 
goon, however, abandoned by them, when he sailed for Ork- 
ny After in vain attempting to obtain admittance into the 
euth of Kukwall, he plundered the town, and, retimng to 
Shetland with two small vessels, turned pirate On 11th 
August a commission was granted, by the lords of the secret 
counall, to Kirkaldy of Grange and Murray of Tullibardin, 
to pursue him by sea and land, with fire and sword [Ander - 
son's Collechons | The lard of Grange, on board the Um-~ 
corn of Leith, was accompamed in the pursuit of the obnoxious 
earl, by Adam Bothwell, bishop of Orkney, (of whom in next 
article), although not three months before he had performed the 
mariage ceremony for him and Mary = Wlule pursued by Kirk- 
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aldy’s fleet a violent storm arose, and Bothwell’s ship, becoming 
unmanageable, was dnven towards the coast of Norway, after 
parting company with the other veasel, which contained bis 
plate, furmiture, valuables, and armour, brought from the castle 
of Edinburgh [Bothwell's Declaratwn | Off the Norwegran 
shore he fell in with a vessel nchly laden, and immediately 
attacked it After a desperate fight, despaimmg of victory, 
he resolved to seek safety in flight, leaving ns ship stranded 
and bulged on a sandbank In a small boat, alone and 
unattended, he reached Carmesund, in Norway Thence 
he fled to Denmark, where his person being recognised he 
was put into close confinement in the castle of Draxholm 
kor eht years he lingushed in captivity, deprived of his 
reason, and in that unhappy condition he died 14th Apmil, 
1578 





\ fugitive among, his own 
Disguised deserted desolate ~ 
{4 weed upon the torrent thrown — 
A Cain among the sons of men— 
A pirate on the ocean —then 
A Scandinavian captive’s doom 
To dic ainid the dungcon s gloom! 
dnlta 


“ Thus perished the clnef of the Hepburns, whose sounding 
titles of ‘the most potent and noble prince, James, duke of 
Orkney,’ marquis of Fifi, earl of Bothwell, lord of Hales, of 
Crichton, Liddisdale, and Zetland, high admral of Scotland, 
warden of the three marches, high shenff of kdinburgh, 
Haddington and Berwxk, baile of Lauderdale, governor 
of Edinburgh castl) and captan of Dunbar, only served to 
mukc the sccne of the tettercd felon, capmring in the dungeons 
of Draxholi, a moe stiuking example of retributive fate, and 
of that guilty ambition, masdirccted talint, and imsatuable 
pride, the effict of which had filled all kuope with horror 
and amazement ’ [J afe of Arrkaldy, p 191] Before his 
death, in an interval of returning reason, the muserable Both- 
well confessed Ins own share in the murder of Darnley, and 
fully exculpited Mary from any participation mn his cmmes 
He left no issue Lady Jean Gordon, his first’ wile, who 18 
described as a lady of great prudent, wis afterwards twice 
married, first, on 13th December 1578, to Alexandcr, eleventh 
carl of Sutherland, who died in 1594, and secondly, to 
Alexander Ogilvy of Boyne She enjoyed a jointure out of 
Lord Bothwcll’s «states in Haddingtonshire, till her death in 
1629, in the 84th ycar of her age Lhe om] of Bothwell] was 
forfuted by the Scottish purhament 29th December, 1567, 
and thus the Hepburns were for ever deprived of the landed 
property and titles which they had enjoyed fo: so long a pe- 
nod, taking the first rank among the families of Kast Lothian 

rhe narrative wnitten by the last eal of Bothwell of the 
house of Hepburn, embracing his pcrsonal Instory after bis 
fight from Scotland, hs adventures on the coast of Norway, 
and impusonment in Denmark, has been privately printed for 
the Bannatyne Club from the onginal in the royal hbrary at 
the castle of Drottningholme in Sweden, and was presented 
to the members of the club by Messrs Henry Cockburn and 
Thomas Maitland (Lords Cockburn and Dundrennan), under 
the title of ‘Les Affaires du Conte de Bodwell, An 
MDXXViI' An Knglsh translation also appeared in the 
‘New Monthly Magazine,’ in which periodical the authentiaty 
of the document 1s fully established M Mignet, the French 
historian, in a History of Mary Queen of Soota, in two vol- 
umes, published in 1851, attempts, from a collection of Mary's 
letters said to be in the possession of Prince Labanoff, and 
certain Spanish manuscripts obtained by his own researches 
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m the archives of Simanocas, to prove Mary’s compheity in 
Darnley’s murder, but however guilty as a woman and faulty 
as a queen she might have been, and however far led away 
by her passion for Bothwell, we hesitate to believe her so 
deeply criminal as to be a consenting party to the assassina- 
tron of her own husband 





The next and last possessor of the tatle of carl of Bothwell 
was Francis Stewart, eldest son of John Stewart, prior of 
Coldingham, natural son of King James the Fifth, by bhaa- 
beth, daughter of Sir John Carmichael, captain of Craw ford 
The pnor obtained a legitamation under the great seal of Scot- 
land 7th February 1551, and died at Inverness in 1563, when on 
a northern circuit with Ins brother, the earl of Moray He had 
marned, 4th January 1562 I idy Jane Hepburn only daughter 
of Patrick, third carl of Bothwell, and sister of the turbulent 
earl, the murderer of Darnley This marriage was celebrated at 
Seton house in East Lothian with great splundour, Queen Mary 
honouring the nuptials with her presence Two sons were 
the rssue, Francis and Huculey = Francs, the eldcr, was, bv 
the special fivour of King James the Sixth, in consideration 
of his descent from the Hepburns, created, 29th July 1576, 
earl of Bothwell, and had a grant of several lands, with the 
offices of shenff-prme:pal of the county of Edinburgh and 
within the constabulary of Haddington, aud lord ngh admiral 
of Scotland He was also appointed sheriff of the county of 
Berwick and biuhary of Lauderdale — | hiy nobleman rendered 
himself remarkable by his restless disposition, and his several 
daring attempts to obtain posscssion of the person of the 
king In his youth he went for a short time to France, 
but m July 1582 he rctumed to Scotland, and soon took 
part against James Stewart, carl of Arrim, the most unprin- 
cipled of all the favourites of James the Sixth — In conjunction 
with Lord Home and the laird of Cowdenknows he fortified 
Kelso, and bide defiance to Arran’s power Having a per- 
sonal altercation with Sir William Stewart, Artan’s brother, in 
presence of the hing at Holyioodhouse, Stcwart gave him the 
he in very rude language A fiw days attcrwards, on thi 
30th July 1588, they accidentally int im the High Stiect, 
when each hid his retuners with him — A battle ammcdiat« ly 
ensued = Sir Wilham, driven down th: street by the superior 
numbers of Ins opponents, retreated into Blackfnar’s Wynd 
Jhere he was thrust through the body by Rothwell, and slain 
on the spot [Biarncls Leary, p 24] keuds of this kind 
were sv common at that turbulent period that httle notics 
seems to have ken taken of this ufriy, and Bothwell was 
never seriously prosecuted for it 

In 1587, on the news 1caching Scotland of the execution of 
Queen Mary, a strong desire was mamfested to attack ng- 
land, and avenge her death Bothwell refused to put on 
mourmng, and declared that the best dule weed’ ww a stecl 
cont In 1588, he aided the Cathohe carls of Huntly, Lrrol, 
and Angus, in thei rebellion against the king, and on James’ 
proceeding to the north he threatened to ravage the borders 
and compel his return, but his forces gradually left him, and 
when the kmg camc back to Edinburgh he threw himself on 
his knees before his majesty in the chanccllors garden, and 
was sent prisoner to Holyrood 

On the 28th May 1589, with the earls of Huntly and Craw - 
ford, he was brought to trial on a charge of high treason and 
other crimes, and especially in trafficking with strangers, such 
as Jesuits and seminary priests, for the overthrow of the pro- 
testant religion Buthwell was farther charged with having 
received from one Colonel Semple a thousand crowns, and 
from France, by the earl of Errol, the same sum, which he 
made use of to raise soldiers, without having his majestv’s 
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commission to do so They demed the principal charges 
but were found guilty of treason The king, however, would 
not consent to their execution, and the matter was allowed to 
remain in sheyance for upwards of two years, when the earls 
of Huntly and Crawford received a full pardon [Petcawrn s 
Crommnal Trials, vol 1 part 2, pp 172—181 ] Lord Both- 
well was imprisoned in Tantallan Castle, but after a few 
months he was released on payment of a heavy fine to the 
Crown In October of that year, whin King James went to 
Denmark on his marriage expedition, Bothwell and the 
duke of lennox were appointed to govern the kingdom in his 
absence, and it 18 recorded that while they were at the head 
of the government, ‘gretter peace, tranquillity, and justice 
ware not heard of long befor’ ’ But on the return of the king 
his troubles commenced = In January 1591, a midwife of the 
name of Agnes Sampson, known as the ‘wise wife of Keith,’ 
and some other persons were buint it Kdinburgh for sorcery 
and witchcraft By some of these peisons the earl of Both- 
well was accaksed of having consulted them, in order to know 
the tune of the kings dcath, and of having employed their 
art to raise the storms winch had detamcd him so long in 
Denmark, as well as cndangored the hves of the king and 
queen during thar voyage to Scotland in the prucedmg year 
Being in consequence cited to appear before the Seact Coun- 
cil, he obeyed the citation According to Sir James Melville, 
he voluntarily surrendered himself a prisoner im the custle of 
Edinburgh, very naturally insisting that ‘thc devil, wha was 
alyer from the beginmng, no. yet his sworn witches, aucht 
not to be cedited” In the ‘Histone of King James the 
Sext, we are told that afte: appcaring betore the lords of the 
secret council he was ‘committed to prison within the castle 
of Kdinbuigh, till farther tral should be taken of hun For 
the king, at the persuasion of Chanccllor Maitland, suspected 
the said Bothwell, that he meant and intended some cvil 
against his person, and remamed long constant in that opmion 
divers years after [The king wrote to all the nobility at 
diverse times to convene for ns trial, but they all disobeycd, 
because they knew that the king had no just occasion of gricf 
nor crine to lege against him, but only at the instig vtion of 
Chancellor Mautland, whom they all hited to the death for 
his proud irrogance uscd in Denmark against the carl 
Mansthal’ The latter was ambassador ¢ xtiaordin iry to the 
Danish court After lymg twenty days in prison, Bothwell, 
on the 22d June to91, cflectcd his ese wpe from the castle of 
Kdinburgh, by the agency of one Lauder, eyptam of the 
witch, whom he gamed ova, ind who fled with hm On 
this it wis resolved to put in force his tormer conviction for 
troason On the 25th of the same month, sentence of for- 
faiture was pronounced against jum at the cross of Kdinburgh, 
wd it was declaicd high trewon for iny one to ‘rset, supply, 
show favour, intercommune, or have intdligence with him’ 
Che carl fled to the borders, and weseindled his retaimets, 
under pretence of driving Chanccllor Mutiid from the 
king’s councils On the 2d August 4 prociam ttion was is 
sucd for the pursuit of the carl, and the kmg resolved to 
inarch against lum in person = On the 7th, however, the kmg 
issucd another proclamation dispensing with the attendance of 
those whom hc had summoncd to arms, as he had abandoned 
the proposed cxpedition agamst Bothwell On the 27th 
of December, the earl repairca to Kdinburgh, and bang 
favoured by some of the king's attendants, he was admitted 
with his followers, late in the cvening, into the courtyard of 
Holyrovdhous , in which the king was then residing Te 
advanced diructlv towards the royal apartments, the doors of 
which wire imstantly shut He attumpted to force. open 
some of them with hammcers and othor weapons, and called 
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tur fire to burn others, but the alarm being communicated to 
the city, the inhabitants ran to arms 
made on the queen’s apartments, on the supposition that the 
king was there, but the door of the gullery was ably defended 
by Henry Lindsay, the master of her mayesty’s household, and 
the king was conveyed for sutety to a turret above During 
the fray a gentleman named Scott, brother of Scott of Bal- 
weare in fife, was shot in the thigh, and the king’s master- 
stubler, named William Shaw, was killed, a8 was also one 
with him naincd Peter Shaw — [he earl was ut last repulsed, 
and inade his cscape with difficulty, but eight of his men were 
tuken, and on the tollowmg mornmg they were hanged with 

out tral, on a new gallows that was erected opposite the 
pula gate tor the purpose [Buvel’s trary) kor this 
uxtraordinary attempt to seize the king, Bothwell and his 
accomplices, among whom we find hi» countess, James 
Douglas of Spott, Archibald Wauchope, younger of Niddry, 
John Hamilton of Samueleton, and other country geutle- 
men, were attainted in pathament, 12th July lug2 9 On the 
W7th of the sume month he and his partisans made anothe 
desperate attempt in Talkland palace to serzc the person of 
the king, who, betrayed by some of his courticrs, and fee bly 
defendid by others, had very neatly fallen into their hands 
He owed his safety to the fidelity and vigilance of Sir Robert 
Melvilh, and the irresolution of Bothwell’s followers — Kuiled 
im this enterprise, the earl tied to Kngland, where he was 
taken under the protection of Queey Flizabeth — }Lis countess, 
who had been left in Scotland, was aceived inte the royal 
favour on the 17th of November, but on the 2 $d of the same 
month « proclaim ition was weucd ordering that no one ‘should 
reset her, give her cntertaimment, or have any commerce ot 
society with her im any case’ Jlus lady was Lady Mary 
Douglas, eldest daughity: of David, seventh eal of Angus, and 
widow of Sn Walter Scott of Buccleuch, who died m 1574 
All rosetters and assistes of Bothwell having becn ordered by 
parliament not to approach newer to the reyal presence than 
ten mules, and many of them having disobcyed, on the sth 
Decembor, a warrant was issucd to the lord provost and ma- 
gistrates of Edinburgh to apprehend Dame Margaret Douglas, 
countess of Bothwell, Arclibald Wauchope, younger of Nid- 
dre, John Hainuton of Samuciston, Sir James Scott of Bal- 
wear Androw Ker of Kurmehirst, Walter Scott of Harden, 
and several others, all avowed partisans of the outlawed eal 

A gieat variety of proclamations wore at this tine issucd 
aginst Bothwell and tis adhcrents, and « number of persons 
wore denounced rebels for resetting hin and his accom- 
phews ‘The Cronmnal Records of the pernod are full of such 
dentunuations, and even the town of Welso did not cxcape 
prosecution tor the same oflence On the 12th of May lugs, 
the inhabitants, with only one caception, a person named 
Walham Lauda, wae odcced to tind security that they shall 
‘gatasty his Majesty 8 will wn silver, providing the same shall 
not exceed the sum of two thousand imerks’ On the 17th, 
judgment was given against them, and they were ordered to 
pav a hue of ‘seventeen hundred marks, and to find caution in 
the Buikis of Sccret Counsall that they shall not resett, sup- 
plo, or mtercommune with the said sometime earl or lis 
accomplices, fiunish them meit, drink, housc, nor harbery, 
under whatsomever collour or pretence, under the penalty of 
twa thousand punds’ [/tcauwn'’s Crumimal Lreals, vol 1 
patu] On he Ist June of that year (1098) the sometime 
eatl,’ and tour othors, namely, Gilbert Pennyowk, Johu 
Ruthe ford of Hunthill, elder, Thomas Ruthertord of Hunt- 
lull, younger, and Sunon Armstrong, younger of W hitehaugh, 
were summoned ‘foi certane ci:ymes of treasone and lese- 
majestie,’ at the mstanc of Mr David Macgill aud Mr John 
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Skene, advocates to our sovereign lord.’ In this summons, 
which w a long document m Latin, the mvasion of the 
palaces of Holyroodhouse and Falkland, and other matters 
arc all recapitulated On this occasion the previous ‘sum- 
mons and executions’ were produced, with letters of relasa- 
tion, dated March 16, 1592-8, beanng that Bothwell had 
been ‘relaxit trae the process of hornmg led against him ' 
On the 21st of July, the earl was called of new,’ a8 It 15 
termed, at the window of the ‘Llolbovth of Ldinburgh, and 
failing of cours. to appear, he was solemnly declared a trai- 
tor, his property was confiscated, and his armonal beanngs 
were torn by the hctralds at the Cross in the presence of a 
grcat number of spectators 

Bothwell had still many powerful fnends, especially among 
the noblumcn and gentiumen of lis own name of Stewart, 
and it 18 said that Queen Khzabeth herself mterceded with 
Janus for his pardon Ihe repeated proclamations against 
hin, m which he und Ins reusetters were denounced with 
the utmost myour, had excuted a vist sympathy m_ his 
favour, and many, espectally the enemies of the court fa- 
vourites, viewed him as a persecuted individual A num- 
ber of his frends held a mectimg at I dinburgh, and it was 
resulved to take advautige of the odium winch Chancellor 
Mautlund had recently incuried, to imvite Bothwell to appear 
before the hing, and tu ‘ofta himecit to his clemency and 
mercy’ Accordingly, he wos mvitcd back to Scotland by 
the duke of Lennos, the earl of Athole, and Lord Oclultree, 
all noblemen of his own naine, to whom he was iclated On 
the 24th July 1093, only thice dtys after he had becn so- 
lemnly dechucd & traitor, this darmg and rebelhous peer 
sercd the gates of the palace ot Holyroodhouse, and, ac 
companied by 4 persun of the nuine of Colvillc, brother of the 
land of Faster Wunyss, was introduccd into the royal apart- 
monts with a numcrous tram ot armed followers The king, 
deserted by his attendants and inc sp able of rcsistance, called 
to Bothwell to consummate his ticasons by picrcing his sov- 
crag to the heart, but the cal toll on his knees and un- 
plored pardon James yselded from necessity to his entrea- 
tics, and a few days altaiwards he signed # capitulation, 
whereby he pledged himacif to grant him a remission of all 
past offences, to procure a ratification of 1f m parhament, and 
to disimtss Chancellor Maitland from hi» councils and pie- 
sence Bothwell, on dug part, promised to withdraw from the 
court, and, ‘by 1cagon the orginal cause of his trouble was the 
suspiuion of witchcraft, he oficred himpelf to trial by whom- 
soever of his im yesty’s subjects he should please to appoint 
upon the gury, and a short day was assigned to that effect’ 
Lhe trial accordingly took place on LOth August, when Both- 
well was «yuitted of consulting with witches ag unst the 
hings hte IJhat same myght he slept at Holyroodhouse, 
and detected a plot tor the escipe of the king to lalkland, 
which he prevented from bemg carried into cffuct, and 
the next day he gave a banquet to his Majesty at his 
house in Leith He now became the leader of the bng- 
hsh party and of the Auk His encinies, Lod Home, 
Chancello. Maitland, or vie properly Loid Thurlstane, the 
Master of Glammis, und Sir George Home, were banished 
the court, and on the 26th July a proclamation was issued ww 
favour of the earl of Bothwell his countess, James Douglas 
of Spott, and others, changing the licyes that ‘nane of them 
tak upon hand to slindcur, murmur, reproach, or backbite 
the said carl and his trends’ His tnumph, however, was of 
short duration On the 7th of September, at a convention of 
the nubility and otheiy at Stuling, called by the king, and 
which was attended only by the duke of Lennox, the earls of 
Glencwren, Mar, Morton, and Montrose, and Lords Hamilton, 
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Lindsay, and Livingstone, with two or three commusgioners 
for the boroughs, his majesty entered into a long detail about 
Bothwell and his proceedings, alleging that the earl kept him 
in thraldom and captivity, that he had been compelled to 
grant him a remission of his offences against law and his own 
free will, and he demred that they should by thar general 
votes acknowledge the same Ihe convention, however, 
unanmously answered that ‘captive he could not be esteemed, 
seemg that since his last talking with Bothwell at Holyrood- 
house he had been at Falkland, next at Ldinburgh, and last 
of all at extreme hberty and pastime for the space of ininy 
days m the palace of Hamilton, unaccompanied by any sus- 
pected person on the part of Bothwell ,’ and they farther de- 
clared that they really ‘could not condescend to his m ayesty 
on that pomt’ All that the king could persuade them to 
sanction was a declaration, on the 13th of September, that 
‘his Highness, as a free prince, may at bis pleasure call mk 
of his nobilitie, counsull, officers, and others gude subjects us 
his Highness has, or best shall hike, and Bothwell md cr- 
tain individuals were orduicd not to approach near the kg 
than ten miles without the royal permission A momori 
signed by tho king ws also transmitted to the earl, who was 
then residing in kdinburgh intunating that of he would re 
nounce the funcr conditions extortcd by force in Holyrood- 
house, bemg a breach of the royal prerogative, a reimssion 
would be granted for all past offunces, wluch would be ratified 
by the parhament to be held on tho 20th of Novembcr, the 
ewl finding security that he would forthwith retire out of the 
kingdom, and rem un ‘ furth of the sune’ during the king's 
pleasure Ihe king at the samc time wrote to him to pro- 
ceed to the prior of Blantyre ind Sir Robert Melville, to con- 
fer with them on the subject, but, fearing that some plot was 
concocted against him, Ins lordship sent an excuse On the 
Lith October he ws served with a summons to appear before 
the king and council on the 25th, to answcr sundry charges 
of Iigh treason, and, having failed to appear, he was dc- 
nouncd arebel On the 11th of December he was put to 
the horn, ind repeated proclamations were issucd aganst 
hin = Qn the day wt namcd Birre] mentions that he fought 
a duel with Ker of Cessford  Retning to the borders, the 
earl succeeded in raising a force of five hundred moss-troop- 
ers, with which he entered Kelso on the evening of the Ist ot 
April, 1594, and on the following dav he marched to Dal- 
keith At that time considerable ¢xcitemnent prevailed im the 
kingdom, occasioned by some correspondence which had been 
carned on by the eals of Huntly, Fnol, and other Roman 
Catholic noblemen and gentlemen with Spam, the chief ob- 
ject of which was believed to he the subversion of the Pro- 
testant religion in Scotland, and the restoration of popery 
Of this Bothwcll cleverly took advantage to create a fecling 
in his favour While at Dalkeith, he issued a long procla- 
mation, m which he made the correspondcnce with Spain a 
prominent topic of grevance THe also addressed kt tters to 
the English ambassadors on the subyect, and one to his ‘night 
reverend and loving brethren,’ as he calls them, ‘the synodal 
assemblic of ministers then convenit at Dunbar’ On the 3d 
of April he proceeded to Leith with between four and five 
hundred troopers, accompanied by Lord Ochiltree and several 
partisans of inferior rank On hearing that the earl was at 
Leith, the king proceedcd to St Giles church, and address- 
ing the people he declared to them that if they would assist 
hia against Bothwell he would banish all the Catholic 
lords <A large body of the citizcns mustered at his call, 
and headed by James in person, marched to Leith Both- 
well had drawn up ls men in battle-array on the south-west 
aide of that town, but as soon as he perceived the force under 
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the king advancing from Edinburgh, he retreated to Hawk- 
hill near Restalng castle, which overlooks Lochend, and then 
at an easy pace he passed through the village of Restalrig, 
and proceeded to the mull at Wester Duddingstone, about a 
mile and a half distant Thence he continued his march 
with the utmost leisure to the ttle village of Niddry Marw- 
chal, on the property of Wauchope of Niddry, whose oliitat 
bon was one of his chief supporters, and had been often pro- 
ncuted on his account Ascending an eminence called the 
Wowmat, he dismissed his followers, (according to Douglas 
they abandoned him,) reserving only a few Lord Home, 
the Master of Glamunis, and others, were commanded by the 
king to pursue the carl with both horse and foot On their 
approach to Niddrv Gieen, they scnt forward three gentle 
mon to view the ground, but being prrceived, the earl’s 
watches fall upon them, and compelled them to return to 
then fnends Bothwell and his few attendants unmediately 
charged Hone and Glamis, with great impetuosity, and 
forecd them and their followers tu flec in every direction He 
pursued them till withm half a-mile of the spot where the 
hing stock The foot fled to the neghbourmg castle of 
Craigmullir, upon the field in front of which Bothwell sound- 
cd a retreat im sight of the king and fis supporters, and 
marclid back unmolested to the Wowmat, whence he pio- 
ceeded to Dalkeith, where he remamed during the mpht, and 
on the following day be took himself to the south From Binel’s 
Diary and Pitcaun’s Criminal Inials, it appcars that m 1594, 
several pirsuns were executed for receiving and entertamg 
Bothwell, among whom was the governor of Blackness castle, 
who was aceuscd of agiecing with the carl to receive the king 
asa prisoner mm that fortress On the 16th September the 
same year a proclam ition was issucd, declaring it treasonabk 
to have any intercourst with his lordship, and on the J0th ot 
that month, another appeared, rchcarsing all his treasons, and 
asacrting that lis ‘diss mbled hypocrisy thir threo years past 
had procured to him the favour of owcr mony of people, by 
the quhilk he was enablid to work all thir msolcncies against 
lus Highness’ His brother, Hercults Stewart, suffered on 
the scaffold the same yea 

Bothwell fled to Isngland, but Queen Fhizabeth, in com- 
phance with the earnest remonstrances of Tamcs, obhged hin 
to leave her kingdom James had also influence enough with 
the presbyterian ministers to induce thei to excommunicate 
hin After an abortive attempt to jom Huntly and the 
Catholic lords in another rebelhon, the earl fled to Caithnoss, 
whine he was compelkd to retire for satety to France, 
and afterwards to Spam and Italy wherc he renounced 
the protestant faith, and hved many ycars in obscurity 
and indigencc, plunging into the lowest and most mtam- 
ous debauchery He died at Naples, m the year 1624, 
in great misery Before engigiig in his treasonable at- 
tempts, he had made over his large «states to his stepson, 
Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch, m whose family they re- 
mained Jong after the carl’s attamder  Botnwell had three 
sons and threc diughtcrs = Francis, the eldest son, optained 
a rehabilitation unda the great sca of Scotiand 80th July 
1614, which was ratified bv act of parliament 28th June 
1638 The titles were never restored, but according to Scott 
of Scotstarvet, the list carl] of Bothwell’s eldest son recerved 
trom the earl of Buccleuch, by decret arbitral of Charles the 
First, the extensive estates of his father, which he sold to the 
Winton family, having marned Lady Isabella Seton, only 
daughter of Robert first carl of Winton ‘Lhe offspnng ot 
this marriage was 3 son and a daughter Ihe son Charles 1s 
stated, on the authority of Scott of Scotetarvet, to have been 
a trooper in the civil wars He was served heir to his fathez 
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m 1647 His name and that of Ins sister, Margaret, are en- 
tered in the pansb register of Tranent, from which it appears 
that he was born in Apnl 1618 John, the second son of the 
earl, was the last commendator of Culdingham, and he got the 
lauds and baronies which belonged to that priory umted into 
a barony in 1621 On the 2d June 1638 his son Francis had 
a ¢harter of the burgh of barony of Coldingham In the Me- 
moirs of Captain Craghton [| Sur's Works, vol xiv p 297] 
it is stated that Francis Stewart, grattdson of the earl of 
Hothwell, was a private gentleman in the Horse Guards in 
the reign of Charles the Second, by whom he was made cap- 
tain of dragoons, and he commanded the cavalry on the left 
in the action agamet the Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge in 
1679 = The reader of Scott’s works will readily remember the 
Sergeant Bothwell of Orb Morrauity Henry Stewart, 
the carl’s third son, had also a charter of the lordship of Col- 
dingham in 1621 Of the earl'’s three daughters, Elizabeth, 
the eldest, marned James, second son of Wilham first Lord 
Cranstoun, and was the mother of Wilham the third lord 

Margaret, the sccond, became the wife of Alan, fifth Lord 
Cathcart, without issue, and Helen, the youngest, married 
Macfarlane of Macfarlanc, by whom she had several children 








The surname of Borttwrti 1s of gicat antiquity, being 
derived farm the lordship of Bothwall im Tanarkstire | The 
name Botheville, Botha, Boethwell, Bothell, or Bothwell, 
as been supposed to have originated in the Celtic Both, an 
emimence, and wall, a castle, the castle of Bothwell standing 
considerably eli vated above the Clyde A more probable con- 
jecture 14 that if 18 a Compound of the two Celtic words 
Roth, im its signification of a dwellmy, and ae/ or Ayl, a river, 
which is str tly descriptive of Bothwell castle, as it is also of 
the castle of Bothell or Bothall in Northumberland situated 
on the Wentsbak In the ragn of Alexander the Second 
the barony of Bothwall was hold by Walter Olifird, Justice 
ary of Lothian, who died m 12420) Lhe writer of the gene- 
alogy of the Bothwells, Lords Holyroodhouse, in the Appendix 
to ' Nisbet s System of Heraldry’ (vol np 242,) quoting 
the Chartulay of the Episcopal Sec of Glasgow thinks it 
lighly probable that the Ohtards got the barony of Bothwall 
by the marnage of an hor female of the surname of Both- 
wall fSee Oru HANI, surname of) Tt afterwards passed 
by marnage to the Moriys or Murravs In the time of King 
hdward the Foust it was piven to Aviner de Valence, earl of 
Pembroke, appomtcd by him governor of the south pirt of 
Scotland Upon his forfeitinc, it was bestowed by King Ro- 
bert the Bruce on Andrew Moray, lord of Bothwell, who 
married Christian sister of that mouarch 

Ihe ancestor of the noble family of Bothwell, Lords Holy - 
roodhouse, was John de Bothwill, who received from king 
David the Sccond a charter (dated at Dundee, dist Tuly 
1369), in which he is styled his hcloved cousin, of ten pounds 
sterling and fou chaldas of gram ycath, duc to the king 
from the thanage of Doun m Banffslure tor dus life, md an- 
other 19th April 1371, of all brs magesty s lands of the park 
of Gargwoll in the same shirt, also for his hfe | The family 
of Bothwell fixed their residence in Edinburgh, where thev 
ranked among the prinuipal citizens, and near which city they 
had a considerable estate in lands Richard Bothwell was 
provost of Ikdinburgh in the reygn of King James the Lhird 
He warned }hzabeth, dvughter of Wilham Sommerville of 
Plean in Stirlingshire, by whom he had two sons and a 
daughter Ihe second son, Richard Bothwell, was preben- 
dary of Glasgow and rector of Ashkirk, doctor of the eivil and 
canon laws and provost of the church of St Marv in the 
Fields, within the walls of the aty of Edimbmgh He was 
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director of the Chancery in the rengn of King James the Fifth, 
by whom he was appointed a lord of session, at its first insti- 
tution, 25th May, 1582 On account of his advanced age 
the king dispensed with his attendance, 7th March 1589, but 
reserved to him lus salary and privileges [Hawg and Brun- 
ton’s Senators of College of Justice] He died m 1547 
The daughter, Margaret, marned Sw Duncan Forrester of 
Garden, comptroller to James the Fifth in 1503 

Francis Bothwell, the eldest son, was likewise appomted a 
senator of the College of Justice on its first stitution, on 
the temporal side while his brother, Dr Richard Bothwell, 
was named on the spiritual side = ftrancis had a charter of 
two pieces of waste ground in Edinburgh, and served the 
office of provost of that city m 1585 He marned Janet, one 
of the two daughters and coheirs of Pitmck Richardson of 
Meldrumsheugh, burgess of Edinburgh, with whom he got 
Jands in the neighbouring regality of Broughton He had 
two sons and a danghter, namely, Richard, provost of Edin- 
burgh in the rein of Queen Mary, whose male line 1s extinct, 
and Adim, the celebrited bishop of Orkney, of whom a no- 
tie follows Janet, the daughter, marned Sir Archibald 
Napier of Mexchiston, and became the mother of John Na- 
pier, the inventor of the loganthme 

Adam Bothwcll, the second son was preferred to the see 
of Orkney bv Queen Mary, &th October 1562 after bemg 
duly elected by the chapter, and on 13th November 1565, he 
was appointed a lord of session Hk was one of the four 
Scottish bishops who cmbraccd the Reformation, and as he 
bad in his own person the property of the bishopric of Ork- 
ney, he mide an excambion of the greater part of at with 
Robert Stewart, abbot of Holyroodhous, one of the natural 
brothers of the queen for lis abbey, which was ratrhed by a 
charter under the great scal of Scotland, 25th Se ptember 
1569 He was onc of the cight bishops who mgned the bond 
granted by the nobility to the carl of Bothwell, engaging to 
support his marrage with Queen Mary (seo ante, p 358), 
and, us already stated, he performed the murmiage ceremony 
between them according to the rites of the protestant church 
He was one of the fnst to desert the party of the queen, and 
only two months after her fatal marriige with Bothwell, he 
plued the crown on the head of her infant son At the 
mccting of the Gener Assembly in Decomber of that same 
year (1667), “the hall kirk found that he transgressed the 
ut of the kirk m marrymg the divorced adultcrer, and, 
therefore, deprived him of all functione of the mmustie, con- 
forine to the tenor of the act made thercupon ay and whull 
[until] the kirk he satished of the sclandcr committed be 
lum” ( Booke af the Cuacsall hak af Scotland, p Tt | 
In the Assanbly held in July 1568, the bishop made due 
‘obedicnce and submission,’ md eng ied “upon some Son~ 
day to make ane sermone in the kirk of Halvrudehouse, and 
in the end thereof to confess his oficnce im marrying the 
queene with the earl of Bothwell,” whereupon the kirk re- 
stored hin again to the ministry [éied p 104] The 
sume yeu (1568) the ancient barony of Broughton and the 
surrounding |inds comprehcndcd within its jurisdiction, were 
granted to him by Janes the Sixth, but in 1587 he sur- 
rendered them to the Crown, in favour of Sir Lewis Bel- 
hnden of Auchnoul!, lord-justice clerk ‘The bishop was 
much employed m mutters of state, and m September 
156%, he accompanrd the Regent Moray to York as one 
of the commissioners against Queen Mary For his oppo 
sition to the Regent Morton, he was for a short time m 
prisoned m the castl of Surlmg He died 28d August, 
1698, at the age of 67 «und was interred in the nave of 
the Abbey Church of Holyrood where a monument was 
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erected to his memory [Kesth’s Scottish Beshops ] This 
monument 18 still to be seen in the ruined chapel, attached 
to the second pillar from the great east window that once 
overlouked the ngh altar By his wife, Margaret, daughter 
of Joha Murray of Touchadam, he had three sons and one 
daughter, the latter marned to Sir Wilham Sandilands of St 
Monance A vignette view of the bishop's mansion in Byrc’s 
Close, High Street, Edinbuigh, (now the warehouse and pro- 
perty of Messrs Clapperton und Co ,) as seen from the north, 
is given in Wolson’s Memorials of Edinburgh, vol u p 7 

A tradition exists that the heroine of the touching ballad, 
named ‘ Lady Ann Bothwell’s Lament, beginning 


*Balow, my boy, lio still and akcip' 
It grieves me sair to see thee weilp, 


was a daughter of Adam Bothwell, bishop of Orkney Mi 

Robert Chambers, in lus Scottish ballads, speaking of this 
pathetic lament, has committed a mistake when he says that 
the bishop was raised to a temporal pevrage, under the title 
of Lord Holyroodhouse It was his son, and not hinsclf, 
who was the first Tord Holyroodhouse His daughter, 
Anna, 1t 18 said, was bitraycd, when very voung and by the 
aid of her nurse, into a disgrace ful connexion with the Hon 

Sir Alcxander Erskint, third son of John, seventh earl of 
Mar, of whom a portrait still exists by Jarmeson, in which he 
is represented in a military dress, with a cuirass and scarf 

He 15 said to have been one of the handsomest men of lip 
time, with a noble and expressive countenance The dcser- 
tion of his unfortunate victim was believed by his contempo- 
raries to have exposed him to the sign ul vengeance of heaven 

He was blown up, along with the earl of Haddington, and 
about eighty other persons of distinction, m the castle of 
Dunglas, Berwickshire, in 1640, the powder magazine having 
been ignited by a servant boy, out of revenge againat lus mas- 
ter In the ballad, supposed to have been written by the 
heroine hersclf, who wus at one time conjecturcd to have 
been the countess of Bothwell, and at anothea a Miss Bos- 
well of Auchinleck, the following verses secin) prophetic of 
hin fate 


‘ Balow my boy thy father a flea 
When he the thriftiess son lias play d 
Of vows and oaths for,ettul he 
Prefers the wars to thee and me 
But now perhaps, thy curse and minc 
Makes hin cat acorns with the swine 


“Yet Tcant chuse but ever will 
Be loving to thy father stil 
Where'er he gac, where er he ride 
My luve with him doth still abide 
In weel or wac, where cr he gac 
My heart can nee: depart him trac 


‘Then curse Jum not perhaps now he 
Stung with remorse, is bicssing thee 
Perhaps at death, for who can tell 
Whi ther the judge of heavcn or hell 
By some proud foo, has struck the blow 
And laid the deu decelver low 


“T wish I were into the bounds 

Whicre he lics sinothercd in his wounds 

Repeating, as he pants for alr 

My name, whom once he called his fair 

No woman s yet 6o fiercely set 

But abe'll forgive, though not forpct 
Balow, my boy, he still and sleyp! 
fl grieves me sais io see thee woip 
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These two last verses, however, are not to be round im the 
version of the ballad in Bishop Percy's collection, which dit 
fers considerably from that in Chambers’ Scottish Ballads. 

John Bothwell, the eldest son of the bishop, designed of 
Alhammer, succeeded Ins father as commendator of the abbey 
of Holyreodhouse, and was appointed a lord of session, 2d 
July 1598 Enjoying the favour and confidence of King 
James the Sixth, he was sworn of his privy council, and ac- 
compamed him to England mm 16038 On the journey he re- 
ceived the keys of the town of Berwick, n his majesty’s name 
He was created a peer by the title of ‘ Lord Halyrudhous,’ by 
charter dated at Whitehall, 20th December 1607, to him and 
the heirs male of lis body, whom faihng, to the heirs male of 
Adu, bishop of Orkney, his father, whom failing, to his own 
lawful and nearest heirs His lordship married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Carmichael of Carmichael, with whom he got 
twelve thousand marks of portion, and dicd in November 
1609, leaving an only son, John, second Lord Holyroodhouse, 
who died, unmarried, nm 1635 = [he title remained dormant 
for nincty-nine years 

Willian Bothwell, third son of Adam bishop of Orkney, 
had a son, Adam Bothwell, whose grandson, Alexander Both- 
well of Glencorse, as lmeally descondcd from Sir Richard 
Bothwell, provost of Edinburgh, the bishop’s clder brother, 
served himst If har beforc the shenffs of Edinburgh, 4th Feb- 
ruary, 1704, to his grandfather, Adam Bothwell of Whelp- 
side, grandeluld of Sn Francis, the provost, as also to the 
second Lord Tolyroodhouse He marred Janct, daughter of 
John Trotter of Mortonh dl, by whom ho had a son, Hemv 
Bothwall of Glencorse, who was scrved hur to John Lord 
Holyroodhouse, 8th February 1734, and presented to the king 
a petition aiming the title This petition was by Ins ma- 
jesty’s commands laid before the House of Lords, 20th March 
1734, but no determmation was cvcr come to renpucting it 
He nevertheless assumed the title, and dud m the Canon- 
gate, kdmburgh, 10th February 1755 By his wife, Mary 
daughter of I ord Nicl Campbell of Ardmaddie, sccond gon ot 
Archibald marquis of Argyle, he had five sons and four daugh- 
ters None of his sons had male issue, and the peaage may 
now be suid to be extinct 





Bowrk, @ surnaine, contiacted from Bowimaker, origmally 
from England — In former timcs, before the mvention of gun- 
powder, a bowmakcr was a very honouabl and lucrative 
profession, and on being assumed as a surname, it was m 
process of time shortened into Bower — [hcre was an ancient 
fannly, Bowcr of Kinnettles m Angus, who, like all of a simi] u 
surname, cained bows in their arms as relative to the name 
Ju the accounts of the lord Ingh trcasurer of Scotland, un- 
der date 2d December 1532, there 1s the following entry 
“Item, to the Inghse (English) Lowar tor anc dozane of 
bowis and ix dosane of arrows dchvert at the kingis com- 
mand to Alexander Canosoune, and tor four dosane of arrow1s 
dehverit to the kingis grace for his anc schuting, xx lb” In 
the history of the Gown Conspiracy occuis the name of 
Janes Bowes, called Tard Kowa, a ‘servitor’ of Logan of 
Restalrig, who was ¢mploycd to convey lettcrs betweon Logan 
and the earl of Gowrx, and having shown some of them to 
one Ceorge Sprott, a notary in F yemouth, the latter was ax- 
ecutcd aght years afterwards fo concealment of the plot 
The Knglsh name Bowyer ww the same as Bower Playfair 
conjectures | Arfiqnueties, vol vi p 486] that the word ws 
composed of the Gothic word Boo or Bow, used to express 
a dwelling, « farm-house, or village, and the Saxon Er, an m- 
habitant, as Bower or Bowyer, the mhabitant of a house or 
village In the Orkncy wlands, where the Gothic was long 
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preserved in greater punty than any other part, the principal 
farm-house on an estate ws, n many instances, called a bow, 
and in Ayrshire the tenant of a dairy 18 called a Bower The 
English name o "owes, now borne by the earl of Strath- 
more, (see STRATHMORE, carl of,) seems to have been de- 
rived frotn the same trade It will be recollected that the 
first wife of Julin Knox was named Marjory Bowes 





BOWER, Wa uirr, the continuator of Foi dun’s 
Scotichionivon, was boin at Haddington in 1385 
At the age of 18 he assumed the religious habit, 
and afte: finishing his philosophical and theologi- 
cal education he went to Paris, to study the civil 
and canon law = After tis return to Scotland, he 
was unanimously elected abbot of St Colm in 
1418 On the death of Fordun, the historian, 
Sun David Stewart of Rossyth requested him to 
tianseribe and complete the Scotichronicon, or 
Chioneles of Scotland, which lad been bought 
down only to the 23d chapter of the fifth book 
Bower readily undertook the task, and instead of 
exccuting a mere transaupt, he mscrted luge im- 
terpolations in the body of the work, and contin- 
ued the nanative to the death of James the First, 
completing it im sixteca books ‘The matertals for 
this continuation had, however, principally been 
collected by his predecessor This work, the 1e- 
sult of the joint labours of Fordun and Bower, was 
useful to Hector Boece in wiiting his history, and 
on the Scotichronicon almost all the early histories 
of Scotland ae founded —J/rvimng’s Scots Poets — 
See Forpun 

BOWER, 
and industry, but of very equivocal religious char- 
acter, was boin at o1 near Dundee, January 17, 
1686s Hits parents were respectable Roman Ca- 
tholics, and in Septemba: 1702, when he was 
sixteen yeais of age, they sent lum to the Scots 


ARCHIBALD, an author of talents 


college of Douay, whence he was removed to 
Rome, and in 1706 he was admitted into the order 
of the Jesuits After a noviciate of two years 
he went to Fano, whee he taught the classics, 
and m 1717 he was recalled to Rome, to study 
divinity in the Roman college In 1721 he was 
sent to the college of A1ezzo, and made reada of 
philosophy and consulto: to the rector of the col- 
lege Ele waa then 1emoved to Floience, where 
he made his last vows He afterwards went to 
the college at Macerata, where he was chosen a 
protesso:, and wheic, accoiding to his own ac- 
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count, he was a counsellor and secretary to the 
court of Inquisition If we are to believe his own 
statement, he here became disgusted at the enor- 
mities committed by the Inquisition , but his ene- 
mies assert that, forgetting his vows of celibacy, 
he engaged in an amorous intilgue with a nun, to 
whom he was confessor Certain it 18 that, in 
1726, he was obliged to leave Macerata for Peru- 
gia, and from thence he secretly made his escape 
to England, where he artived in June or July of 
that year, after, by his own account, meeting with 
many extraordinary adventures, which are to be 
found detailed in the Edinburgh Magazine for 
1785, p 138 

On his arrival in England, he got introduced to 
Ti Aspmwall, who, like himself, had formerly 
belonged to the order of the Jesuits, and Di 
Clark After several confeiences with these gen- 
tlemen, and some with Dr Berkeley, bishop of 
Cloymc, then dean of Londondeiry, he professed 
himsclf a convert to the Protestant faith, quitted 
the orden of the Jesuits, and withdrew himself en- 
tircly from all connection with the Roman Catholic 
Church = ‘This took place in November 1726, but 
it was not till six years after that he openly con- 
formed to the Church of England By Di Aspin- 
wall’s means, he becaine known to many pe1sons 
of influence and respectability , among others, he 
was introduced to Di Goodman, physician to 
George the First, and by him recommended to 
Lord Aylmer, who wanted some one to assist him 
in reading the classics The education of two of 
his lordship’s childien was also confided to his 
care With this nobleman he continued several 
years on terms of the gieatest intimacy, and was 
by him made known to all his lordship’s connec - 
tions, and particularly to the Hon George, aftei- 
wads Lod Lyttleton, who subsequently becaine 
his waim, steady, and to the last, when deserted 
by almost every other person, his unalterable 
friend During the time he hved with Lord Ayl- 
mer, he undeitook, for M1 Prevost, a bookselle:, 
the ‘ Mistoria Liter aia,’ a monthly review of books, 
the first number: of which was published in 1780 
In 1735 he agieecd with the proprietors of the 
‘Universal History’ to write pait of that work, 
and he was employed upon it till 1744, being nine 
years The money he gained by these occupa- 
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tions he paid or lent to Mr Hill, a Jesnit, who 
transacted money matters, as an attorney , and it 
appears, from undoubted evidence, that tlis was 
done by way of peace-offering to the society, into 
which he was re-admitted about 1744 Subse- 
quently, repenting of the engagement he had made 
with his old associates, the Jesuits, he claimed 
and i1ecovered the money he had advanced to 
them 

In 1746 he put foith proposals for publishing, 
by subscription, a ‘ History of the Popes ,’ a work 
which, he says, he commenced some years before 
at Rome, and then brought it down to the pontifi- 
cate of Victor, that 1s, to the Close of the second 
century In the execution of this work at that 
period, he professes to have received the first m- 
favourable sentiments of the Pope’s supiemacy 
On the 18th of May 1748 he presented to the king 
the first volume of his ‘ History of the Popes,’ 
and on the death of Mi Say, keepe: of Queen 
Caroline’s library, he was, through the influence 
of Loid Lyttleton, appomted libraiian in his place 
In August 1749 he mained a niece of Bishop 
Nicholson, and danghter of a clergyman of the 
Church of England, a younger son of a gentleman 
yn Westmoreland, with whom he 1eceived a for- 
tune of four thousand pounds sterling In 1751 
the second volume of his ‘ History of the Popes’ 
made its appearance = His fraend Loid Lyttleton 
now appointed him clerk of the buch warrants,— 
an oOfce probably of no gieat emolument = Ilis 
‘History’ was continued to 4% ven volumes, but m 
it he displayed such a violent zeal against popery, 
as exposed lim to the ammadveisions of Roman 
Catholhu wiiters, paiticulaly Alban Butler, a 
learned priest, who, in a pamphlet printed at 
Douay in 1751, assailed the two fust volumes of 
the ‘ History of the Popes,’ being all which were 
at that period published Unfortunately for his 
reputation, his money transactions and corre- 
spondence with the Jesuits were brought to light, 
and notwithstanding his spirited and confident 
defences, and hus demal upon oath of the authen- 
ticity of letters fully proved to be his, he lost his 
character both as an author and a man, and was 
generally believed by the public to be destitute of 
moral and religious principle The letters them- 
selves were published in 1756 by Di Douglas, 


afterwards bishop of Salisbury, wjth a commen- 
tary proving their authenticity He scaicely re- 
tained a fiend or advocate, except his patron, 
Lord Lyttleton, who, by withholding his permis- 
sion, prevented Garrick from making Bower's 
apostasy and double-dealing the subject of a stage 
performance, for having mentioned 1n a contemp- 
tuous manner, that eminent actor and his lady in 
his ‘Summary View of the Controversy between 
the Papists and the Author’ Bower's 'atter years 
seem to have been spent in virulent attacks upon 
his enemies, the Papists, and im vainly endeavour- 
ing to 1ecover his reputation, and that of his ‘ His- 
tory of the Popes’ In 1761 he appeais to have 
assisted the, author of ‘ Authentic Memoirs con- 
ceining the Portuguese Inquisition,’ nm a series of 
letteis to a firend, 8vo He died September 3d, 
1766, at the age of eighty By his will, which 
does not contain any declaiation of his 1eligious 
principles, he bequeathed all his property to ns 
wife, who some time afte: his death published an 
attestation of his having died in the Protestant 
faith 


BowMAN, a surnaine derived from the ancient practice of 
archery, the bearer of a bow and ariows being called a bow- 
man ‘The name 1s properly Lughsh, though found m Scot- 
lind =QOn the 29th Docember 1572, one Janet Bowman, o1 
‘Jonet Boyman,’ as it 1s spelled im the Criminal Records, de- 
scribed as ‘spous to Wilham Stall,’ was indicted for witch- 
(raft, and being convicted was burnt at kKdmburgh About 
the wmddle of the last century the lands of I ogie, in the parish 
of that name im kife, were the property of Walter Bowman, 
lusq , who long resided at F ghain un Surrey This gentleman 
executed a very strict entail of the property, his library espe - 
cally being placed under the most particular injunctions 
for its preservation He had travclled much on the continent, 
and appears to have collected a considerable portion of the 
books there With many valuable editions of the ancient 
classics, particularly a fe edition of Pliny s Natural History, 
and a splendid iulumimated edition of Ptolumy, the hbrary 
contains a rich collection of engravings, a gieat number of 
mups and charts, and a well preserved copy of Blean’s Atlas 
By the terms of the entul, the hur 1 prohibted from lending 
the books out, but he 1s bound to kecp # suitable room for 
them in lis house, and to allow free access to 1t to the nugh- 
bourng gontlanen, thac to read amd study He 18 also 
bound to have « basin at hand, with water and a towucl, that 
the books may not be soiled with unclan hands Women 
and childien arc uxpressly prohibited fiom adinission to tho 
library [Lesghton's History of County of fife, vol u p 60 | 





Bowmon1, marquis of, the second title of the duke ot 
Roxburghe, usually borne by the eldest son of that nobleman 
[See Roxpuncny, duke of ] 





BoxcF, Boys, or Bors, a surname of French ongin It 
was originally De Bois or Du bois, written latterly as one, ths 
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Dubois, the name of the well-known French cardial It was 
early translated in England into its Saxon synonym of Wood, 
or & Wood, as Anthony 4 Wood, the Inatonian of Oxford. But 
in Scotland where the carly French prevailed, long after it 
ceasad to be thevelicle of speech in England, it retains nearly 
its onginal form = [he families of Boys in England, of whom 
was Alderman Boys, the patron of the tine arts and illustra- 
tor of Shiksperc, is of Scotch extractiog It was frequently 
written in the Tatin of the middle ages as De Bosco which 
was at the same tune its form in the Italian and Romanesque 
Jangunges, both words unplying precisely the same thing In 
the thirteenth century Su Andrew dc Bosco married the third 
daughter of Sur John Bisset of Lovat, and with her, as there 
was no tale heir, he got the third part of that estate [See 
ante, p 304} In 1303, when Edward completed Ins con 
quest of Scotland, the castle of Urquhart in Ross-shire was, 
by his forces, after an obstinate siege, taken by storm, 
and Alexmdcr de Bois, the governor, and every person 
in it, except iy wift, who was then pregnant, were put 
to de ith = [he child thus saved by the pious scruples of the 
Inghsh proved a boy, and 1s said to hive been the founda of 
the house of Forbes = The rcason assigned for this by Bocce 
is sUthuently ridiculous as well as unprobable, but in the ear- 
hest forms of the word, Forbas, Lorbos, Forbes, ther are 
unnustakouble confirinations of the tradition of the family 
descent, which bang then recent, and affecting his imme diate 
kinsmen, we cannot supposes Boece, mendacious 18 he was 
wv earher story, to have becn bold cnough to invent i toto 
fre Forwes, surn ane of | In the ‘Historical and Critical 
Romarks on the Ragman Roll,’ it ts stated that du Boys was 
a surname poculiar to a family in Angus, designed of Pan- 
bride, of which the learned Hector Bocthins, Boece, or Boyce, 
was ason See Borcr, Hic ror 





Boyvp, a surname of very considaable antiquity m Scot- 
land according to our gene dogical writers The first. recorded 
ancestor of the Boyds, carla of Kalmarnock, was Sunon, 
brother of Walter, the first high steward of Scotland, and 
youngest son of Alan the son of Blathald (the fabulous 
Fleance of Shakspac) who, followmg hus brother into Scot- 
land, witnessed lus foundation chante of the monastery of 
Paisley in 1160 and 15 tharcin designated ‘ frate: Walter 
filn Alant, dapifern = He iw sud to have been the father of 
Robert, called Boyt or Boyd, from his fan complexion, the 
Celtic word Auidhe agmiying fan or ycllow He dicd before 
the year 1240, and from tnm descended the various families 
of that name in Scotland 

But the account 1s not without its improbalihtics It 1s 
most unhkely that thore were any Celtie people around the 
family ot the high steward, m those days, of inportance or m- 
fluence enough to bestow any appellative upon his nephew, it 
beg known, according to Tord Lindsay, that the Norman 
barons surrounded themschyas exclusively with thar own 
famihes and depondcnts, and im the case of the stewards this 
is proved by the De Nizcs—ancestors of the Dennistons—the 
Crocs or Crognes—of the C1ooks of Crookston and others, 
who received grants of land from that family, and are named 
in the charters and other papers 1¢ lative to Paisley abbey still 
extant Still less sit hhelv that any appellative bestowed 
by a remote and conquered people would have bccome here- 
ditary amongst those haughty chiefs Lhe fondness of Scot- 
tush genealogets tor finding Celtic origins for Norinan and 
Saxon names proceeds trom an error of the inost transparent 
characte. Because Scotland was at one time peopled by a 
Celtic race, thev imagine that a large proportion of that peo- 
ple must have been mhabiting the whole country at the com- 
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mencement of Scottish history But st 1s evident that the 
region between the Forth and Clyde on the north, and the 
Tweed and Solway on the south, had, with the exception of 
Galloway, by the conquest of the Saxons, and afterwards of 
the Danes and Norwegians, been for centunes previous to the 
last Saxon conquest, as 1¢ 18 called, in the possession of other 
races, never amalgamating m any instance with the Celtic, 
whom they must therefore have dnven out or retamed 
in @ state of slavery And in the Inquisition, as it 1s 
styled, mto the lands which uncently belonged to the 
bishopric of Glasgow, made dumng the government of 
Count David, afterwards David the First, king of Scotland, 
when that region was considered a province of England—the 
most ancient and authentic historical document extant of 
native ongin—this important fact 1s distinctly brought out 
In the names of wituesscs cited in that document, moreover 
consisting as they do of judges of Cumbria, or Lothian, and 
other natives, as in all the grants and writings of that prince 
connected with that district, there 1s not a Celtic name to be 
found, all beng uther Saxon or Norman, ulong with one or 
two Dansh or Norwegian names, althongh this occurred at 
a period antertor to the scttlement of Alan, the founder 01 
the Stewards, in that country It 18 to be noted still further 
that amongst the Saxon names of witnesses occurs that of 
Boed or Boyd, a8 a person of some consequence at that time 
It may therctore be less improb ible to suppose that the name 
1s derived from a descendant of this individual, and who may 
afterwards have becomc connected by marnmage with the 
family of the Steward 

The lands of Kilmarnock, Bondimgton, and Hertschaw, 
whuh belonged to John de Bahl, and other lands in Ayr- 
slurc, were grinted by Robert the Bruce to his gallant adhi r- 
ent, Sn Robert Boyd, the ancestor of the earls of Kilmarnock 
Sec KILMARNOCK, earls of 

Phe Boyds of Pinkhul, and of Trochrig, were descendcd 
from Adam Boyd, third son of Alexander, the second son of 
Robert lord Boyd, the famous chambcrl un of Scotland in the 
minority of James the | hurd 





BOYD, Mark ALEXANDER, an extraordinary 
genius, and eminent scholar of the simteenth cen- 
tury, was the son of Robet Boyd, eldest son of 
Adam Boyd of Pinkhill, m Aytshue, brother to 
Loid Boyd He was born in Galloway, January 
13, 1562, and it 1 recorded of him that two of 
his teeth were fully formed at his buth Having 
lost his fathe: early, he was educated, under the 
superintendence of his uncle, James Boyd of 
‘Tiochiug, titular archbishop of Glasgow, at the 
university of that city, where he was equally con- 
spicuous for the quickness of his paits, and the 
turbulence of his disposition At that period the 
puncpal of Glasgow college was the celebrated 
Andiew Melville, who sustamed the discipline of 
the university with gieat vigou and address In 
PD: Jiving’s Memoir of Melville, Lives of Scot- 
tish Whiters,’ 1t 18 stated that ‘‘some of the stu- 
dents connected with powerful families were guilty 
of most flagrant insubo: dination, and collected a 
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mixed multitude to overawe the principal and the 
rector Two of those delinquents were Mark Al- 
exander Boyd, related to the noble family of that 
name, and Alexander Cunningham, related to the 
earl of Glencairn, who both proceeded to acts of 
outrageous violence, and being supported by many 
other disondeily youths, as well ax by many ad- 
heients of their respective familics, were at first 
disposed to set all academical authority at open 
defiance Cunnmgham, who had assaulted J 

Melville with a diawn swoid, was finally reduced 
to the necessity of making a public and humiliat- 
ing apology, with his feet as well as hig head un- 
covered John Maxwell, a son of Lord Heinies, 
had likewise been implicated in some very disor - 
derly proceedings , but when his father was in- 
formed of his conduct, he hastened to Glasgow, 
and compelled him on his knees, and in an open 
aica of the college, to beg the principal’s pardon ” 
We know not what was Boyd’s punishment, but, 
wnpetuous and headstiong, it 18 not hkely that he 
would submit to ask forgiveness We aire told 
that he was of so untiactable a spnit that he 
quariclled with his preceptois, beat them both, 
threw his books into the fire, and forswore learn- 
ing for ever! While yet a mere youth, he pie 

sented himself at cowt, in hopes of obtaimmg ad- 
vancement there, but the violence of his temper 
mvolved him m numberless quaricls, and afte 
fighting a duel, his friends persuaded him to go 
abioad, and follow the profession of ams He 
accordingly proceeded m 1581 to Paris, where he 
lost all lus money in gaming, which seems to have 
roused him at last to reflection Te now applied 
himself to his studies with all his characteristic 
ardour, attending the lectuies of several profes- 
sors in the university of Pais After some time 
he went to the university of Orleans to lean the 
civil law, under J Robertus, chiefly known for his 
temerity in becoming the mival of the celeb ated 
Cujacius Boyd soon quitted Orleans for Bour- 
ges, where Cuyacius, the principal civilian of the 
age, delivered his lectures To this professor he 
recommended himself by writing some verses in 
the antiquated Latin language, Cryacius having a 
preference for Ennius and the elder Latin pocts 
The plague having broken out at Bourges, he fled 
first to Lyons, and afterwards to Italy, where he 


contracted a friendship with a person whom he 
names Cornelius Vaius, who, finding that Boyd 
prided himself on the excellence of his Latin poe- 
try, addiessed some verses ta him, in which he 
declares that he excelled Buchanan and all other 
Buitish poets in a greater degree than Virgil sur- 
passed Lucretius, Catullus, and all other Roman 
pocts Having been seized with an ague, he re- 
turned to Lyons for change of au, about the year 
1585 In 1587 he served in the Fiench army 
against the German and Swiss mercenaiies who 
had invaded France in support of thé king of Na- 
vane, and duiing the campaign he was wounded 
by a shot im the ankle In 1588 he went to reside 
at Toulouse, and again apphed hunself to the stu- 
dy of the civil law, unde Roaldes, an eminent 
piofessor About this period he scems to have 
wiitten several tracts on the scicnee of jwiuispru- 
dence, and he even had it in view to compose a 
system of the law of nations A popular msuiec- 
tion having taken place at Toulouse, in which the 
fist Piesident Dinanty, the Advocate-General 
Dafis, and several other persons, were murdered, 
Boyd was thrown into piison, and, from the ha- 
tred of the Jesuits, was in great danger of his life 
He obtained his hberty, however, by the mteices- 
sion of some leatued men of Toulouse, and went 
fist to Bourdeaua, and thence to Rochelle On 
the journey to the latter place, he was attacked 
by robbers, when he lost all the propeity he had 
with him = He aftciwaids, im consequence of the 
climate of Rochelle disagicemg with him, fixed his 
residence in Fontenay in Porctou, wheie he de- 
voted much of lis time to study, occasionally 1¢- 
About the 
year 1591 he seems to have had an intention of 


suming the avocation of a soldie 


reading lectines on the civil Jaw, and the heads of 
his piclections on the Institutes of Justiman are 
still prese:ved among his other papeis in the Ad- 
vocates’ Libiary In 1592 a collection of his 
poems and epistles was printed at Antwerp in 
12mo, which he dedicated to James the Sixth, 
whom he 1epresented as superio: to Pallas m wis- 
dom, and to Mars in arms! The dedication had 
been o1tginally autended fo1 anothe: person who 
had really distinguished himself in war, but the 
name was aftcrwaids altered, and that of the 
king substituted in its place, while the dedication 
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itself was allowed to remain as originally written 
Boyd's own vanity was very great, and it 1s said 
that he assumed the name of Alexander from its 
being mote pompous than his own name of Mark 
In 1595, while preparing to return to Scotland, 
he received intelligence of the death of his elde: 
brother William, for whom he entertained a sin- 
cere regard Qn his return home, after a lapse of 
fourteen years, he undertook to accompany the 
"earl of Casallis m a tour to the continent, as his 
travelling preceptor, and having completed that 
engagement, he finally revisited his native conn- 
try, where he died at his father’s seat in Ayrshire, 
of a slow fever, April 10, 1601, m the fortieth 
year of his age A sketch of his life, wntten by 
Loid Tales, was published m 1783, with a por- 
trait Boyd 1s said to have been able to dictate 
at once, in three different languages, to thiee 
amanueuses He was the author of Notes upon 
Phny, and pubhshed an execient httle book, ad- 
dressed to Lipsius, in defence of Cardinal Bembo, 
and the ancient Gloquence Tle translated Carsar’s 
Commentaries into Giecek, m the style of Herodo- 
tus He also wiote in Latin, epistles after the 
manner of Ovid, and a work called ‘Fyn,’ 
which i not hymns, as might be supposed, but a 
description of different plants and shrubs — He left 
many Latin poems, which have not been printed, 
and several manuseripts on plulological, political, 
and historical subjects, in Latin and French, in 
which he also cultivated poetry These manu- 
scuipts, an exact hist of which is given by Loid 
Hailes, mm his life of Boyd, are preserved in the 
Advocates’ Libnary = is ‘ Epistolas Heroidum,’ 
and his ‘Ilymni,’ weie inserted in the ‘ Deliuw 
Poetaum Scotorum,’ printed at Amsterdam, im 
two volumes 12ino, mn 1637 —JLizfe by Lord 
Hailes 
BOYD, Rosgrt, of Tiochrig, an eminent di- 
vine, was born at Glasgow m 1578 = He was the 
son of James Boyd, titular archbishop of Glasgow, 
and the cousin of the subject of the preceding 
notice His mother was Margaret, daughter of 
James Chalmers of Gaitgirth, chef of the name of 
Chalmers After receiving the rudiments of his 
education at a grammar school in Ayrshue, he 
went to the university of Edinburgh, where he 
took the degree of master of arts, studying philo- 
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sophy under Mr Charles Ferme, [see Ferme or 
FarrHoum, Charles,] one of the regents, as the 
professors were then called, and theology under 
the celebrated Robert Rollock In 1604, accord- 
ing to the custom of the times, he went to France, 
where he made great proficiency in learning, par- 
ticularly in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew On the 
mvitation of the university of Montauban, he be- 
came professor of philosophy there, he also stud- 
1ed divinity, and was ordained a minister of the 
French Reformed Church at Vertewl In 1606, 
he was transferred to a professorship at Saumur, 
where he remained till 1614, officiating also as 
pastor in the church, and where he martied a lady 
of the family of Malivern 

The fame of his learning having attracted the 
notwe of his sovereign, James the First of Eng- 
land, his majesty sent for him, and appomted him 
professor of divinity and principal of the university 
of Glasgow He entered on his new duties in 
1615, and in 1617, when King James visited 
Glasgow, Boyd, as principal of the college, deliv- 
ered a congratulatory speech, which, as usual in 
that age, was highly encomiastic As principal, 
he was requned to teich alternately theology one 
day, and Syriac the next, also to preach on Sun- 
day in the paush church of Govan, nen Glasgow, 
the temporalities of the rectory and vicarage of 
whkh had been anneaed, with the condition of 
preaching, to the principal’s chan = Although he 
had thus apparently not much time to prepare his 
lectures, which were delivered in Latin, as cus- 
tomary at that period, he “uttered them,” says 
Wodrow, ‘‘in a contmued discourse, without any 
hesitation, and with as much ease and fiecedom of 
speech, as the most eloquent divine 13 wont to de- 
Princi- 
pal Baillie, who studied under Mr Boyd, men- 
tions that, at a distance of thuty years, the tears, 


hve: his sermons in his mother-tongue ” 


the solemn vows, and the ardour of the desires 
pioduced by his Latin prayers, were still fresh m 
his memory 

The attompt of the king to assimilate the pres- 
byterian to the episcopalian fourm of church gov- 
ernment placed Principal Boyd in a very embar- 
1assed position Although the son of an archbishop, 
and connected with episcopalian families, he wus 
strongly attached to the presbyterian church, and 
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finding that he could not consistently with his 
principles retain his situation, having refused to 
comply with the five Perth articles, he resigned 
the principalship, after having held it for seven 
years, and retired to his estate of Tiochng in Car- 
rick, Ayrshire He was not, however, allowed to 
remain long in retirement In October 1622, he 
was elected principal of the university of Edin- 
burgh, but his sentiments on the subject of epis- 
copacy being well known, his airival m Edinburg): 
was the signal for persecution to assaul him on the 
part of the court Scarcely two months after his 
election as principal, ‘‘ upon the 23d of Decembe1 
1622,” says Calderwood, “the provost, banlhes, 
and counsel of Edinburgh, were challenged by 4 
letter from the king, for admitting Mi Robert 
Boyde to be principal of their college , and com- 
mandit them to urge him to confoime, or to 1¢ 
move hin They sent to court to the courteow 
who sent the challenge in the king’s name, and 
desired him to intieate the king not to take tn Ill 
part Mr Robert’s admission, in respect of his gifts 
and peaceable disposition” [Calderwood’s His- 
fory, vol vu p 566] ‘ Upon the last of Januar, 
the provost, baillies, and counsel of Edinbungh 
wele commandit of new again to urge Mr Robert 
Boyd with conformitic, and if he refused, to re- 
move him, luis wife, and familie, out of the toun 
The king’s words, answening to their former let- 
ter of recommendation, were these following ‘On 
the contiaue, we thinke his bidig there will doe 
much evsll, and, therefore, as ye will answeir to 
us on your obedience, we command you to put 
him, not onhe fiom his office, but out of your 
toun, at the sight heneof, unlesse he conform to- 
tallie And when ye have done, thinke not this 
sufficient to satisfy our wrathe for disobedience to 
our former letter’ Mr Robert was sent foi to 
the counsel The king’s will was intimate to him, 
which the counsel said they wolde not withstand 
Mr Robert quitt his place, and tooke his leave ” 
[fbrd p 569) He again retired to his estate, 
and was ordered to confine himself within the 
bounds of Carnck We was subsequently mimis- 
ter of Paisley, but soon left it, in consequence of 
a disagreement with the countess of Abercorn, 
who had, become a Roman Catholic He died at 
Edinburgh, whither he had gone for medical ad- 
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vice, or, as others say, at Trochnig, January 5, 
1627, aged forty-eight From an origmal portrait 
of Principal Boyd mm the university of Glasgow, 
an engiaving was published by Pinkerton, of which 
the following 18 a woodcut 





An interesting life of Robert Boyd of Tiochiig 
fiom the oginal manusciipt in the Wodtiow col- 
lections m the Glasgow univasity liblary, wag 
printed for the use of the members of the Mait- 
land Club of that city 


Ihis works are 


A Comment ay on the DT pistle to the T phestins, witton im 
el runt Tatin, and published under che title of “ Roberta 
Bodn Seoti, Prelectiones in Epistolam ad k phesios ”  Lon- 
don, 1562, folio, a work which shows him to have been well 
acquainted with the whole body of divinity — Prefixed 1 a 
Memmr of the Author, by Di Rivet, the etrors in which 
Wodrow has coriccted 

Monita de filu sui primo geimiti Institution, 8v0, published 
in 1701, from the author's manusenpts, by Dr Robert Sibbald 

He also wrotc some Tatin pouns Of these the ‘ Heca- 
tombe ad Christum,’ dedicated to his cousin, Andrew Boyd, 
bishop of Argyle, aid in ode to Dr Sibbald, are preserved im 
the ‘Dchus Poctarum Scotorum,’ and in the ‘* Poetarum 
Scotorum Musa Sacre’ A lauditory poem on King James 
by lum will be found m Adamson’s ‘Muses Welcome’ Ex- 
tracts from lis ‘ Philothcca,’ a kind of obituary, which, with 
sermons in English and French, had remamed in manuscript 
in possession of the family of Trochng, have been printed in 
the «cond part of the Miscellany of the Bannatyne Club 


BOYD, Zacuary, an emment divine of tha 
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seventeenth century, was born before 1590 He 
was descended fiom the Boyds of Pinkhill in Ayr- 
shire, and was cousin of Mr Andrew Boyd, bishop 
of Argyle, and of the sulyect of the preceding ar- 
ticle After being taught the r:udiments of his 
education at the school of Kilmarnock, he entered 
upon lus studies at the university of Glasgow 
About 1607 he went to France, and became a 
atudent at the university of Saumur under his 
cousin Robert Boyd of Trochng In 1611 he was 
appomted a regent in that university, and 1s said 
to have declined the piineipalslup, which was of- 
fered to him 

He spent sixteen years in Fiance, during fom 
of which he was a preacher of the gospel In 1621 
the persecutions to which the protestants m that 
country were subjected compelled him to return to 
Scotluhd 
buigh, with Dr Sibbald the physician, and after- 
waids he lived successively with Sn Wilham Scott 
of Ele, and the maiqms and maicluoness of Ham- 
ton at Kinmel In 1623 he was appointed min- 
ister of the Baony parish, Glasgow, where he 
continued till his death = In 1629 he published 
Ins prmcupal prose work, entitled “The Last Bat- 
tell of the Soulc,’ dedicated to “the most sacred 
and most mightie monarch,” Charles the Fust, im 


Ife resided at first privately at Edin- 


a prose address, and also ina poetical one These 
were followed by a dedication im French to Queen 
Henrietta 

Ilia poetical address, ‘ Ad Carolum Regem,’ 18 
short, and may be quoted here — 


“This Ife, O Prince, 4 hike araging sca, 

Where froathy mounts are heaved up on hic, 

Our painted joys in bhnks that are ful warme, 

Are, like raine-bowes forerunners of a storme, 

All flesh with pricfe is prickt within, without, 

Crownes cane cares, and compasse them about 
What then ? 
God calls you gods, but ye shall die hke men ” 


Your state ts great, voar place is Ingh 


M: Boyd's feelings of loyalty and devotion to 
his sovereign were very strong In 16338, when 
Charles the Fist came to Scotland to be crowned, 
he happened to imeet his majesty the day afte: the 
coronation in the porch of Holy100d Palace, when 
he addressed the king in a Latin oration full of 
the most loyal and laudatory sentiments In 1634 
he was elected re*toi of the university of Glasgow , 
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also in 1635, and again in 1645 When the at- 
tempt to 1mpose episcopacy upon Scotland, and the 
violent and arbitrary proceedings of the govern 
ment, led to the signing of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, Mr Boyd and the other members of 
Glasgow college at fist 1cefused to subscribe it, 
deeming it preferable to yield something to the 
wishes of the sovereign He afterwards found It 
expedient, with most of his colleagues, to sign the 
national document, to which he faithfully adhered ; 
although he did not, like some of his brother- 
divines, engage actively in the subsequent military 
transactions The fight at Newbuinford, August 
28, 1640, by which the Scottish army gained pos- 
session of Newcastle, was commemorated by him 
In a poem of sixteen 8vo pages, but the versifica- 
tion of this piece 1s very homely, and in some parts 
it approaches even the burlesque In 16438 he 
published his ‘ Ciosses, Comfoits, and Councels, 
needfull to be considered, and carcfulhe to be laid 
up m the heaits of the Godlie, in these boyste1ous 
broiles, and bloody times ’ 

After the defeat of the Scottish forces at Dun- 
bat, m September 1650, Cromwell visited Glas- 
gow Mi Boyd had the comage to 1emain, when 
the magistrates and other ‘persons of influence had 
left the city, and, in preaching be fore the piotec- 





tor, he bearded him and his soldiers to their very 
faces Cromwell,” says Baillie, ‘¢ with the whole 
body of his army, comes peaceably to Glasgow 
The magistiates and ministers all fled away, I 
got to the isle of Cumray with my Lady Mont- 
gomery, but left all my family and goods to C1om- 
well’s courtesy, which mdeed was great, for he 
took such measaies with the soldiers that they did 
less displeasure at Glasgow than if they had been 
at London, though Mi Zachary Boyd railed on 
them all to their very face in the High Church ” 
His allusions and 1eproaches weie so bitter, that 
one of Cromwell’s officers, said to be Tharloe his 
secretary, 1s 1eported to have asked the protector, 
ma whispel, for permission ‘to pistol the scoun- 
diel "—‘' No, no,” said Ciomwell, ‘* we will man- 
age him in another: way” He mvited Mr Boyd 
to dinner, and gained his respect by the fervour of 
the devotions in which he spent the evening, and 
which, it 1s said, continued till thee o’clock next 
morning ! ° 
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Mr Boyd died about the end of 1658, 01 the 
beginning of 1654, and was succecded by Mr 
Donald Cargill. Shortly before his death he com- 
pleted an extensive manuscript work, bearing the 
title of ‘ The Notable Places of the Sciptime ex- 
pounded,’ at the conclusion of which is added, 
‘‘Heere the autho: was neeie lis end, and was 
able to do no more, March 8, 1653 ” 

Hie was twie manied His first wife was 
named Elizabeth Fleming, and his second Marga- 
1et Mure, the thud danghter of Wilham Mme of 
Glandeiston, Reufiewshue, who, smviving him, 
took for he: second husband Mi James Durham, 
autho: of the Commentary on the Revelation A 
traditional anecdote savs that when he was mak- 





ing his wall, his wife requested hin to leave some- 
thing to Ma Dinham “No, no Margaret,” was 
his reply, “PH lea’ him naething but thy bonnie 
sel?” Another 
strain, “‘T'll Jea’ him what I cannot keep fiae 
hm” Mi 
amount of propeity, which he divided, by his will, 
between his widow and the college of Glasgow 
The sum he bequeathed to the college amounted 
to twenty thousand pounds Scots, equal to 
about sixteen hundred pounds steiling, no small 
sum in those days The college also got his 
library and manusciipt compositions His bust, 
with an inscription, commemorative of these doua- 
tions, ornaments the gateway of the univeisity, 
and the divinity hall of the college contains his 


version 1uns im this) sarcastic 


Boyd had amassed a considerable 


portrait, an engiaving of which 15 given in Pinkei- 
ton’s collection On next column 1s a woodcut of 
it Durmg his life he published nineteen works, 
chiefly of a religious cast, but none of them very 
large A hist of them 1s subjomed His manu- 
script pioductions, eighty-thiee in numbei, ae 
principally comprised within tlurtecn small 4to 
volumes, written in a very close hand, and appeai 
to have been prepaied for the piess Besides 
these there are three otheis in manuscript, entitled 
‘Zion’s Flowers, or Chiistian Poems for Spuitual 
Edification,’ 2 vols 4to ‘The English Academie 
containing Piecepts and Purpose fo: the Weal 
both of Soul and Body, divided mto Thutie and 
one dayes exercise,’ 12mo , and ‘The Four Evan- 
gels in English verse,’ 12mo These aie all de- 
posited in the library of the College of Glasgow 
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M: Neil, m his life of Bovd, prefixed to a 
new edition of his ‘Last Battell of the Soule, 
published at Glasgow im 1431, says —‘ Mr 
Bovd appears to have been a scholar of very 
considerable leaammg He composed in Latin, 
and his qualifications in that language may be 
His works also bea the 
evidence of lis having been possesséd of a ciiti- 


deemed respectable 


cal knowledge of the Gieek, Hebrew, and other 
languages 
pauson with any of the Scottish divines of the 
same age Ile is superior to Rutherford, and, m 
general, moie giammatically conect than even 
Balle himself, who was justly esteemed a very 
learned man His style may be considered excel- 
lent for the period Of his characteristics as a 
wiiter, his onginality of thought 1s particularly 
striking He discusses many of his subjects with 
spirit and ingenuity, and there 1s much which must 
be acknowledged as flowing from a vigorous mtel- 
lect, and a fervid and poctical imagiation This 
latte: tendency of his genius 13 at all times awake, 
and fiom which may be inferred his taste for me- 
taphor, and love of colouring, 80 conspicuous in 
his writings = One of his most popular attempts to 


render himself serviceable to his country was in pie 
D) 
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As a piose writer, be will bear com- 
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paring a poetical version of the Book of Psalms for 
the use of the church It had been previous to 
1646 that he engaged in this, as the Assembly of 
1647 when appointing 2 Committee to examine 
Rous’s version, which had been transmitted to 
them by the Assembly at Westminster, recom- 
mended them to avail themselves of the Psalte: of 
Rowallan, and of Mi Zachary Boyd, and of any 
other poctical writers’ It 1s further paiticularly 
recommended to M1 Zachary Boyd ‘to translate 
the other Scriptural Songs in metre, and to report 
his travails therem to the Commission of that 
Assembly, that after exammation thereof they 
may send the same to the piesbyteries, to be there 
| considered until the next General Assembly’ Mr 

Boyd complied with this request, as the Assembly, 
August 10, 1648, ‘recommends to M1 Jchn Adam 

son and M: ‘Thomas Ciawfuid to revise the 
iabours of Mi Zachary Boyd upon the other Sciip- 
ture Songs, and to prepare a report thereof to the 
said Commission for publick affans,’ 
probable, had never given in any ‘report of then 
labours’ Of Ins version, Baillie had not enter- 
tained a high opinion, as he says, ‘ our good friend, 
Mi Zachary Boyd, has put hunself to a great deal 
of pains and chaiges to make a Psalte, but I ever 
warned him lis hopes were groundless to get it 
received im om chuiches, yet the flatteries of his 
unodvised neighbours made him insist m his fiwt- 
less design’ There seems to have been a party 
who did not undeivalue Mi Boyd’s labours quite 
go much as Baillie, and who, 1f possible, were deter - 
mined to carry then point, as, according to Baullie’s 
statement, ‘The Psalms were often revised, and 
sent to presbyteries,’ and, ‘had it not been for some 
who had more regaid than needed to Mr Zacha- 
ry Boyd’s Psalter, I think they (that 1s, Rous’s 
version) had passed though in the end of last As- 
sembly but these, with almost all the references 
from the former Assemblies, were 1emitted to the 
next’ On 238d November 1649, Kouys’s version, 
revised and impioved, was sanctioned by the Com- 
mission with authority of the General Assembly, 
and any othe: discharged fiom beimg used in the 
chuiches, orm famihes Mr Boyd was thus de- 
prived of the honour to which he aspned with 
some degiee of zeal, and it must have been to 
himself and fitends a source of considerable dis- 


who, it 18 
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appointment Among other works, he produced 
two volumes, under the title of ‘ Zion’s Flowers, 
or Christian Poems for Spirituall Edification,’ and 
it 18 these which are usually shown as his Buble, 
and have received that designation These vol- 
umes consist of a collection of poems on select 
subjects in Scripture history, such as that of Josi- 
ah, Jephtha, David and Golhath, &c, rendered 
into the dramatic form, in which various ‘ speak- 
ers’ are intioduced, and where the prominent facts 
of the Scripture narrative are brought forwaid and 
amplified We have a pretty close parallel to 
these poems in the ‘Ancient Mysteries’ of the 
thirteenth and fouiteenth centuries, and in the sa- 
cred diamas of some modern writers” In this 
work theie are some homely and even ludicrous 
passages, but a fine strain of devotional feeling 
pervades the poetiy of which the two volumes are 
composed 

As a specimen, a portion of Abraham’s Solilo- 
quy when about to offer up Isaac as a sacrifice 
may be quoted 


“ That hill’s the place where, with this bloody knife 
I must bereave mine Isaac of his hfe, 
That luill’s the place, where fire of flaming hot 
Shall Isaac burn, when I have cut his throat, 
‘That hill’s the place, appointed by and by, 
Where slaughter’d Isaac shall in ashes lye, 
That Inll’s the place, where as a sacrifice 
Minc Isaac shall be torne, a bloody guise, 
That Inll’s the place, where I anone must spl] 
Mine Isaac’s blood, and make it downe to tml, 
lhat hill’s the place, whence fearefull grief and smart 
Shall rent in pieces iny poor Sarah’s heart , 
That hull’s the place, whence to the whirling pole, 
Shall now depart of mine Isaac the soule, 
That hill’s the place, where Isaac by and by, 
Burnt in a fire shall all in ashes lye 
But all those thoughts not move or trouble mee, 
I mind my Lord t’obey most chearfullie , 
And to doe more 1f he command me farther, 
Hee stceles my faith soe that I doe not stagger 
All one hand mercy, and might at the other, 
Doe hinder doubts, which hure my faith might smother 
A God of mercy hee hath beene to mew, 
Him to obx y I will still ready bee 
a * * « * * 
1o mee it 18, a8 a most glorious treasure, 
To doe for God what 1s to him a pleasure 
If for his sake wee chearfull beare a crosse, 
He by his grace can soone make up our losse 
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I of his might or mercy doe not neede 

To doubt. hee can him raise up from the dead 
My faith which I as breast plate now put on, 
Is perell proof against affliction 

God in this sea, a pilot wise, can steere, 

My tossed pmnnace, to her wished peere, 

At his command Ile doe as hee hath said, 
With Isaac’s blood I will now glut my blade, 
His flesh and bones Ile on the altar burne, 
When that 1s done Ile to my house returne ” 


‘I did rebell, heere is my day of doome, 


Feasts dainty seome untill the reck’nmg come, 
Alas! too late it now repenteth mee 
That I refused to go to Nineve 


* * * * * * 
Here apprehended I in prison ly , 
What goods will ransom my captivity ? 
What house 18 this, where’s neithe: coal nor candle, 
Where I nothing but guts of fishes handle ? 
I and my table are both here within, 
Where day neere dawned, where sunne did never shine, 
The like of this on earth man never saw, 
A hving man within a monster’s maw 
Buried under mountains which aro Ingh and stc¢p, 
Plung’d under waters hundreth fathoms deep 
Not so was Noah in his house of tree, 
For throngh a window he the light did see, 
He sailed above the highest waves—a wonder , 
1 and my boat are all the waters under , 
Hee in his ark mht goe and also come, 
But I at still in such a straitened roome 
As 1s most uncouthe, head and feet together, 
Among such grease as would a thousand smothir 
I find no way now for my shrinking hence, 
But heere to lie and die for nine offunce 
Enght prisoners were in Noah’s hulk together 
Comfortable they were, cach one to other 
In all the earth hke unto me 1s none, 


Far from all hving, I heere lye alone 
® * * * * + 


This grieves me most, that I for grievous sin, 
Incare’rd ly within this floating In, 

Within this cave my heart with gnefe 1s gall’d, 
Lord heare the sighes from my heart’s centre hal'd, 
Thou know’st how long I have been 1n this womb, 
A living man, within a living tomb 

Oh! what a lodgng' wilt thou in these vaults, 

As in a Hell most dark correct my faults, 

I neither kno when day doth shine, or night 
Comes for my rest, I’m so depriv'’d of sight, 


ZACHARY 


Though that the yudgment’s uncouth sure, I share, 
I of God's goodnesse never will despaire ” 


M: Boyd's printed works are 


A Compend of the Bible 
| The Water of the Well of Lafe, John 6, v 85 


| A Clear Exposition of the Institution of the Lord’s Supper 


Ihese three works are mentioned by the author in Ins 
MSS as published, the latter printed at Glasgow, May 1650 
A Small Catechism on the Prircip.es of Religion 18mo 

Two Sermons for the use of those who are to come to the 


Jonah’s soliloquy within the whale’s belly 1s | table of the Lord, with diverse prayers, ft for the necessities 
more graphic, and though some of the images may 
appear ludicrous, the piece 1s marked by a strong 
religious spirit which goes fai: to redeem it 


of the Saincts at divers uccasions Edin 1629, 8vo 

‘wo Qnentall Pearles—Grace and Glory, the Godly man’s 
choice, and a cordiall of comforts, for a wearied Soule Isdin 
1629, 8vo_ Reprinted at Edin 1718 Dedicated to James, 
Marquis of Hamilton, &c 

‘lhe Last Battell of the Soule in Death Diwded ito 
Fight. Conterences, whereby are shewne the diuerse skirmishes 
thut are betweenc the Soule of Man on his Deathbedde, and 
the enemies of our saluation Carefullie digested for the 
comfort of the Sicko ‘I hive to die that I may die to live’ 
2 vols 8vo kdin, 1629 New edition, edited by Gabriel 
Neil, with a biographica! sketch of the author, and some ac~ 
count of his manuscript works, and portrait, 2 vols in one 
Glasgow, 1831, 8vo 

Oratio Panegynca, Ad Carolvm Magne Britanme, Fran- 
ciw, ct Hibern Regem Divine veritatis propugnatorem, 
habita & Zacharia Bodio, Glasguensis eclesiwe Pastore, bora 
secundd pomenidiana in Regia porticu Cenobu sancte c ucis, 
17 die Junn, 1633, pridie ulius dici quo sacrum Regis caput 
emxit auicum Scotis Diadema —Rcgis ipsius jussu prelo 
commussa, 4to Kdin, 163d 

The Balin of Gilead prepared for the Sickhe The whole 18 
divided into 3 parts 1 Ihe Sicke man’s sour, 2 The Sike 
man’s salve, 3 The Sicke man’s song Edin 1633, 8vo 

The Song of Moses, in 6 parts, Edin , 1635, 8vo, ascribed 
| to Mr Boyd, but published without his name 

Four Letters of Comfortes for the Deaths of the Lar] ot 

| Haddingtoune and the Lord Boyd, with two Epitaphs, Glas~ 
| gow, 8v0, 1640 

The Battell of Newhorne, where the Scots armie obtamed a 
notable victoric against the Knghsh Papists, Pielats, and 
Armimans, the 28 day of August 1640 Second Fdition 
Glasgow, 1613, 8v0 

Crosses, Comforts, and Counsels, needful to be consid red, 
and carefully to be laid up, im the hearts of the godly, n 
these boysterous broiles aud bloody times, Glasgow, 1643, 8vo 

The Garden of Zion, wherein the Life and Death of godly 
and wicked men in the Scriptures are tu be secne, fiom Adam 
unto the last of the Kings of Judah and Is:acl, with the good 
uses of their hfe and death Glasgow, 1644, 8vo Second 
volumc, containing the Bookes of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Song of Songs, all in English verse, Glasgow, 
1644, 8vo 

Tho Holie Songs of the Old and New Testament, dedicated 
to the Royall Iady Marvy tus Mayjestie’s eldest daughter, 
Princess of Orange, Glaygow, 1645, 8vo 

The Psalmes of David in Meeter, 3d edition, Glasgow, 
1646, 12mo 

Verses prefixed to Boyd on the Ephesians 
folio 

The Life of Robert Boyd (mentioned by Wodrow) 

Excerpts from the Flowers of Zion, printed in Neil's edition 
of “ The Last Battell of the Soule in Death ” 





London, 1652, 
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Boye, originally Borvii , a surname belonging to a family 
| settled at an eatly period in Ayrsiure Among the barons of 
| that county who swore fealty to Flward J in 1296 wee 
| Robert de Bovvil and Richard de Boyvil The latter propnetor 
{ 


SO 














of the lands of Raysholm in Dalry, 1s thought to be the ancestor 
of the Boyles both of Raysholm and Wamphrav in Annandale 
The heiress of Wamphray 1n the reign of King James 1V , mar- 
ried a brother of the house of Johnstonc = Ahat the Boyles of 
Kelborn, which ia in the district of Cunningham are of great 
antiquity appears fiom a charter im Anderson's Diplomata 
Scotue 1n 1699 David Boyle of Kelburn was created I ord 
| Bovle, and in 1708 ¢arl of Glusgow = See Gr asaow ear! of 
Krom the Boyles of Kelbiuin the great Fnglish Boyles who 
becam eatly of Cork and Ossory in Ireland are said to derive 
their ongin 

David Boyle lord justice-general of Scotland born at Irvine 
th Tuly 1772 di dat Shewalton Avishire 4th February 
18° 3 wan the second son of the Hon Patrick Rovle of Shewal 
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ton and grandson of 2d earl of Glasgow Passed advooate in 
1793 he was appointed solicitor-general of Scotland and elected 
M P for Ayrshire in 1807, promoted to the bench in February 
1811, became lord-justice-clerk in October of the same yea , 
sworn a privy councillor m 1820 and appointed lord-justice- 
gencral of Scotland in 1841 ‘These offices he resigned 1n May 
1852 His eldest son Patrick Boyk, kxsq of Shewalton, 
passed advocate in 1829, but never practised 





BRFADAT SANE (properly BroapAr Bin ) earl and mar- 
quis of the forme: a title in the peerage of Scotland, and the 
latter in that of Great Bntun possessed by a branch of the 
noble fainily of Campbell Sir Cohn Campbell the ancestat 
of the Brendalbane faintly ud the first of the house of Glen- 
urchy was the third gon of Duncan first Lord Campbell of 
lochow progemtor of the dukes of Argyle by Marjory 
Stewart daughter of Robert duke of Albany regent of Scot- 
Ind In an cld manuscript preserved in Taymonth castle, 
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INLERIOR VIKW-—TA\MOL1H CASTLE 


named tle Black Book of Tavincuth (pinted bv the Ban- | neu to Cana and ¢ untne if Asia the Jess and he was three 


natyne Club 1803) contammg a gene dogical account of 


the Glenurchy fumily, it 15 stated that} = Duncan Campbell 
cominonly callit Duncan in Aa, knight of I ochow (imeallic 
descendit of a vahant man, surnamit Campbell quha cam to 
| Scotland mn King Malcolm Kandmon his time about the 
year of God 1067, of quhom came the house of Tochw ) 
| flounsched in King David Bruce his dayes The forcsaid 


| Duncan in Aa had to wvf Margarit Stewart dochter to | 


Duke Murdoch [a mistake evidently for Robcrt], on whom 
ho begat twa sones the elder callit Archibald the other 
nanut Colm, wha was frst lurd of Glenarchay That 
estnte was settled on him by Ins father It had come into 
the Campbell family, in the reign of King David the Second, 
by the marnage of Margaret Glenurchy with John Campbell 

and was at one time the property of thc warhke clan Mac- 
Gregor who wer gradually «expelled trom the terntory by the 
nval clan Campbell Sir Colin was born about 1400 He 


was one of the knights of Rhodes, afterwards demgned of 


Malta ‘lhe tamly manuscnpt, alreadv quoted, says that 
“throch his valant actis and manheid he was maid kmicht in 
the Isle of Rhodes, quhilk standeth m the Carpathtan sea 


Pee | 


aunine tymes in Rome After the muider of James the 
Tirst in 1437 he actively pursued the regicides and brought 
to justice tw) of the inferior assassins named Chalmers and 
Colquhoun, for which service King James the Third after 

wards bestowed upon him the barony of Iawers He was 
appomted guardian of hy nephew Colin first earl of Argyle, 
during his minority and concluded a marriage between him 
and the sister of lis own second wifc, onc of the three daugh- 
| ters and co heiresses of the Lord of Lorn In 1440 he built 
the castle of Kilchurn on a projecting rocky elevation at the 
east end of Iochawe under the shadow of the majestic Ben 
Cruachan, wher —now a picturesque rum — 
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__ oo so?7arey and astern 
Stands like a sprit of the past, lone old Kalchurn 


According to tradition Kilchurn (properly Coalchuirn) castle 
| was first orected by his lady, and not by himself, he bemg 
absent on a crusade at the time and for seven years the prin- 
cipal portion of the rents of his lands are said to have been 
expended on its erection An old legend connected with this 
castle states that once wiule at Rome, having been a long 
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time from home, Sir Colin bad a singular dream, for the in- 
terpretation of which he apphed to a monk, who advised hun 
instantly to return to Scotland, as a very serious domestic 
calamity could only be averted by his presence in his own 
castle, He hastened immediately to Scotland and arrived at 
a place called Succoth, where dwelt an old woman who had 
been his nurse In the disguise of a begzar, he craved food 
and shelter for the mght, and was admitted to the poor 
woman's fireside From 2% scar on his arm she recognised 
him, and immediatoly infurmed him of what was vbout to 
happen at the castle It appeared that tor a long penod no 
tidings had becn fteceived of or from him, and i report had 
been spread that he had fallen in battle m the Holy T md 

This information surprised Sir Colin as he had repeatedly 
rent messengers with intclligence to his bidy, and he at onc 
suspected treachery His suspicions were well founded A 
neighbouring baron, named M‘Corquadak, had mtcrcepted and 
murdered all his messengers, and having suecccded in convinc- 
ing the Jady of the dcath of her husband he hid prev aled upon 
her to consent to marry him the next day bang that fixed 
for thar nuptials erly m the morning Sir Colin, still in 
the disguise of x begga act out for bis castle of Kalchurn 

he crossed the draw bridg:, ind undiscovered entered the witcs 
of the castle, which on this jovous occasion wee open to all 
comers As he stood in the courty ud onc of the serv uits of 
the castle accosted him, and asked him what he wanted ‘ To 
have my hunger satistied and my thiast quenched ” was his 
reply Food and hquor woe mmmediatcly placed balore him 
Of tho former he partooh, but he refused the latter, except 
fron the hand of the lady hersdlf On being mformed of 
this, she approached, and handed Imm a cup of wine Sur 
Colin drank to her health, and dropping aiimg mto the emptv 
cup returned it to her On exanuning the ring, she recog- 
nised it at once as her own gift to her husband on his dc par- 
ture Rushing towards him she threw herself into his arms 
The baron M‘Corquadale was allowed to di pirt in safety, but 
was atterwards attacked and overcome by Sir Colin's son und 
successor, who 18 said to have taken possession of Ins castle 
and lands = Sir Colin died before Junc 10, 1478, as on that 
dav the lords auditors gave a decrect ina civil suit agunst 
* Duncain Cambell, son and air of umquhile Sir Colm Cium- 
bell of Glenurquha, kmght” He was interred in Argy leshire, 
and not as Douglas siys at Finding, at the north west end of 
Lochtay, which afterwards becann the burt place of the 
family He wis four times manicd Nisbet, giving ws his 
authority the contract of marriage still extant m the archives 
of the Bieadalbanc tamily, says, that ns inst wift was IT ady 
Mary Stewart, one of the dwughters of Duncan, earl of Ten 

nox, and that she died soon afte: the marn age without issuc, 
but he has evidently mistaken the lady’s name as the three 
daughters of Duncan, the last carl of Tennox, executed in 
1426, none of whom were named Mary, were al] manned in 
1892, eight years before Sir Colin Campbe)] was bon, and 
there never was another earl of Lennox named Duncan His 
second wife was Lady Mugaret Stewart, the second of the 
three daughters and co-heiresss of John Lord Lorn, with 
whom he got a third of that lordship, stall posyessd by the 
family, and thenceforward quartured the galley of Lorn with 
his paternal aclnevement. Of this lady there 1s a portrait by 
Jamesone in the Breadalbane collection at laymouth, an en- 
graving of which 1s given in Pinkerton’s Scottish gallery — by 
her he had a aon, Sir Duncan, who succeeded him —- His third 
wife was Margaret, daughter of Robert Robertson of Strowan, 
by whom he had a son and a daughter John, the son, ac- 
cording to Nisbet, {Heraldry,+ u p 212,] was educated for 
the church and on the demise of Angus, bishop of the Isles, 
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was preferred to that see, In 1506 he was jomed in commis- 
sion trom the crown with David, bishop of Argyle, and James 
Kedheugh, burgess of Starling, comptroller to the king, to set 
in tack the crown lands of Bute Ho died in 1509 = Douglas, 
how ever, thinks the emstence of this John doubtful [ Peerage, 
vip 284} Keith (Cat of Scottwh Beshops, p 805} leaves 
the surname blank, and savs that John, bishop of the Isles, 
Was 4 privy counallor to King James the Fourth, and from 
thit price with consent of the Pope, he got, in 1507, the 
abbacy of fcolmk Il umexed m all time coming to the episco- 
pal see of the Isles The dinghter, Margarot, marned first 
Archibald Napier of Merchiston, and secondly Tohn Dickson, 
Ross Herald Sir Colin's fourth wite was Margaret, daughter 
of Puke Stuling of Ken by whom he laid ison, John, anoes- 
tor of the earls of TFoudon (sce Tounon, eal of], and a 
dauszhta, Matiot, marmed to Wilham Stcwart of Baldoran 

Si Duncan € umpbell, the cidest son, obtained the office of 
bulruy of the king’s lands of Discher, Foyer, and Glenlyon, 
3d September L198 for which office, beng a hereditary one 
lus descendant, the sccond cul of Bread ib ume, received, on 
the ibohtion of the hemt ule jussdictions am Scotland, in 
1747, the sum of one thousud pounds, in full of his clarm for 
wx thousand $n Dancin dso got charters of the king s 
lands of the pot of Lochtay & Sth March 1492, also of 
the lands of Glenlyon, 7th Septainber 1402, of unlang, 22d 
Apul 1505, ind of othar lands in Perthshire im May 1508 and 
Septanber Poll He tal at the battle of Klodden He was 
twice metic Bist, in 1179, to Tudy Margaret Douglas, 
fourth daughta of George tourth eal of Angis, by whom he 
had tinee sons ind a dinghtcr, viz, Sir Colin, Archibald 
ancestor of the Campbells of Glenlvon, and Patrick, of whom 
nothing is known = The daughter married ‘loshach of Mony- 
vaird in Perthshne — [he sccond wife was Margaret, daugh- 
ter: of Moncneff of Moncrieff im the same county, by whom he 
had vson, John, styled by Doug ts bishop of the Isles, (Keith 
states that the John Campbell who was bishop of the Isles in 
1558 and 1560 was a son of Campbell of Calder im Narrnsinre,) 
and two daughtas, Cathainc, minicd to Willam Murray of 
Jullibardin, and Annabella, who m 1933 bec une the wife of 
Alexander Napier of Mcrchiston 

Sn Golm the eldest son, the third land of Glenuichy was 
of great use m assisting his cousin, the celebrated Gavin 
Dougl is, to obtain possession of the see of Dunkeld to which 
he hid been nommated in 1515 in opposition to Andiew 
Stew art, Ins own brother-in law, who having procured him- 
self to be chosen bishop by the chapter, had gatrmoned (he 
palace ind the stecple of the cathedral with his servants 
This Sao Colin as mentioncd as having “ bigget the chapel 
of Finling to be ane biniil for himself and posteritie ” 
lie marned Lady Marjory Stcw art, sixth daughter of John 
carl of Athol, brother ufeime of Ising James the Sccond, and 
had thiec sons, v7, $2 Duncan, Sir John, and Sir Cohn, 
who all succeeded to the estate The last of them, Sir Colm, 
became laid of Glunurehy in 150, and according to the 
‘Black Book of Jaymouth,” he ‘ conquessit” (that 18, ac- 
quired) “the superiority of M‘Nabb his ball lands” He 
wae among the first to join the Reformation, and sat in the 
parhament of 160, when the Protestant doctrines received 
the sanction of the law — In 1073 he was one of the commuis- 
sioners for settlug a firm and lasting government in the 
church In the "Black Book of Taymouth,” he 1s repre- 
sented to have been ‘ane great justiciar all his tyme, throch 
the qululk he sustcnit the deidly feid of the Clangregor ane 
lang space, and besides that he causit execute to the death 
inany notable lymairs, he behiddit the laird of Macgregor 
himself at Kundmoir, in presence of the Erle of Athol, the jus- 
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tice-clerk, and sundre other nobilmen” In 1680 he built 
the castle of Balloch, in Perthshire, one wing of which stall 
continues attached to ‘laymouth Castle, the aplondid mansion 
ot the Marquis of Breadalbane He alsu built Ldinample, 
another seat of the fuuuly Sir Colin died nm 1588 By his 
wife, Catherine, second daughter of William, second lord 
Ruthven, he had four sons and four daughters Archibald, 
tLe fourth son, got part of the barony of Monzie by is mar- 
ruge with Margaret, daughta: and heiess of Andrew | oshach 
of Monax, but had no issuc Beatrix, the eldest daughter, 
inariied Sur John Campbell of Lawers, Margaret, the second, 
marricd, in 1574, James, seventh carl of Glencain, and had 
wasne, Mary, the third, married John, sixth carl of Menteith, 
with sue, and Khizabeth, the youngest, became the wife of 
Sir John Campbcll of Ardkinglass 

Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenorchy, the eldest son, was 
named by hing James the Sixth, 18th May 1590, onc of the 
barons to asnint at the coronation of his queen, Anne of Din 
mark, when he was kmghted On the death of Colin, sixth 
eal of Argyl, m Jo84, he had been nominated by that no- 
bleman's will, one of the six guardians of the young carl, then 
a minor, the others being Dougal Campbell of Auchinbreck, 
John Campbell of Calder, Sir James Campball of Ardkin- 
glass, comptroller to the king, father of the above-named Sir 
John, Ardubald Campbell of Tochnell, and Nell Campbcll, 
bishop of Argyle = "The guardians soon split into rival factions 
Glenorchy, Auchinbreck, and J ochnell, who was the nearest 
heir to the carldom, bang on the one sidc, and Calder, Ard- 
kinglass, and the bishop on the other = Phe influcnee of the 
thrce latter preponderated, but Jealousus soon broke out be- 
tween Ardkinglass and Culder, and on the death of the for 
mer 1n 1691, bis fcclings of hostility were transmitted to his 
gon and successor, Sir Jolin, who beng of a we uk und vacil- 
lating disposition, was ewsaily induced by Ins bother in-law 
Glenurchy to enter mto luis plans Lhe prineipal adinimietra- 
tion of the affuns of the euldom now centred in Calder He 
was supported by many of the nobility connected with the 
funnly of Argyle, and paticularly by the earl of Murr ty, com 
monly called the “ bonme carl,” who was murdered in his own 
house of Donnilarscl in kafc, in February 1592, by a party of 
the Gordons, under the command of the carl of Huntly In 
the same month John Cunpbell of Calder was assassinated 
in Lon Both ermes, by a late discovery, appear to have 
been the result of tne same conspiracy, in which Glenurchy 
and other barons and clicts in the West Highlands were in- 
volved, and one object of which was tho dcath of the young 
earl of Argyle, as well as that of the ‘ bonme eatl of Murray ” 
Gregory expressly charges Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy 
with being the principal mover in the branch of the plot 
Which led to the murder of Calder“ Glenurchy,” he says, 
‘knowing the feelings of personal ammosuty cherished by 
Ardkinglass against Cider, easily prev uled upon the forme 
to agree to the assassination of their common enemy, with 
whom Glenurchy himeelf had now an additional cause of 
quarrel, arising from the protection given by Calder to some 
of the Clingiegor who were at feud with Glenurchy After 
various unsuccessful attempts, Ardhkinglass procured, through 
the agency of John Oig Campbell of C brachan, a brother ot 
Jochnell, the servicers of a man named M'‘Ellar, by whom 
Calder was assassinated with a hackbut, supphed by Ard- 
kinglass, the fatal shot being fred at might through one of 
the windows of the house of Knepoch in J orn, when Calder 
fell, merced through the heut with three bullets Owing to 
his hereditary feud with Calder, Ardkinglass was generally 
anspected, and being, m consequence, threatened with the 
vongeance of the young earl of Argyle, Glenurchy ventured 


to commumeate to him the plan for getting rid of the earl 
and his brother, and for assisting Lochnell to seize the earl- 
dom Ardkinglass refused, although repeatedly urged, to be- 
come a party to any demgns against the life of the earl, pro- 
posing to make his peace with Argyle, bydisclosing the full 
extent of the plot The inferior agents, John Oig Campbell 
and M‘Ellar, were both executed, nor could all the influence 
of Calder's relations or friends obtain the punishment of any 
of the ligher parties Glenurchy was allowed to clear him- 
self of all concern in the plots attnbuted to him, bv us own 
unsupported and extrajudicial demal im writing He offered 
to abide his trial, which, he wcll knew, the chancellor, Thirle- 
stane, and the earl of Huntly wore deeply interested m pre- 
venting” [Hustory of the Western Highlands and Isles, pp 
2 V—253 J 

In 1617 Sir Duncan had the office of heritable keeper of 
the forest of Mamlorn, Bendaskeilic, &c, conferred upon 
him He afterwards obtained from King Charles the First 
the sheriffehip of Perthshire for hfe He was created a baro- 
net of Nova Scotia by patent, beamng date 30th May 1625 
Although rcpresented as an ambitious and grasping character, 
he 14 said to have been the first who attempted to civilize the 
people on his extensive estates He not only set them the 
exainple of planting timber trees, fencing pieccs of ground for 
gardens, and manuring their lands, but assisted and encour- 
aged them in thar labours One of his regulations of police 
for the estate was “that no man shull in any public house 
drink mor: than # chopin of ale with his neighbour's wife, in the 
absence of her hush ind, upon the penalty of ten pounds, and 
sitting twenty-four hours in the stocks, totes quoties ” [New 
Stat Account, vol x p 464] According to the * Black 
Book of Layiouth,’ “in the ze of God 1627, he causit big 
ane brig over the watter of Lochay, to the great contentment 
and will of the countne” He dicd m June 1631 He was 
twice marricd, first, in 1574, to Lady Jean Stewart, second 
daughter of John carl of Athol, lord high chancellor of Scot- 
land, by whom he had seven sons and thrie daughters Ar- 
chibald Campbell of Monzie, the fifth son, was ancestor of 
the Campbells of Mon7x, Lochlane, and Finnab, in Perth- 
shire Jean, the cldest daughtcr, marned Sir John Camp- 
bell of Calder, and had issue, Anne, the second, marned Sir 
Patnck Ogilvy of Inchmartine, and was mother of the second 
earl of Findlater, Margaret, the third, married Sir Alexan- 
der Menzies of Weem His second witt was Iuhzabeth, only 
daughtur of Patrick fifth Lord Smelur, by whom he had a 
son, Patrick, on whom Jus tather settled the lands of Edin- 
ample, and a daughter, Jean, married to John carl of Athol, 
and had isne 

His second son, Robert, was engaged 1n 1610 in the Fight 
or Skirmish of Bintoich, also known as ‘ the Chase of Rane- 
fray,’ agunst the M‘Ciegors ‘The fight appears to have 
taken place at Bintoich, and the chase or pursuit to have 
reached as fur as Ranefray [he transaction 1s thus narrated 
im ‘the Book of laymouth ’ “ Attoure, Rolxit Campbell, 
second sone to the I and (of Glenurquhey) Sir Duncan, per- 
sewing ane great number of them (the Clan Gregor) through 
the countne, in end overtuik them in R incfray, in the Brae 
of Glnurchy, quhar he slew Duncan Abrok Makgregor. 
with his son Gregor in Ardehylli, Dougall Makgregor M‘Coul- 
cluer in Glengyle, with his son Duncan, Charles Makgregor 
(M‘) Cane in Brackhe, quha was principalhs in that band, 
and twenty utheris of their compleises slam in the chanss ” 
A contemporary histonan, Sir Robert Gordon, 1n ns ‘ History 
of the Karldom of Sutherland,’ (p 247,) says of this affair, 
that “here (meaning at Bintoich) Robert Campbell, the lard 
of Glen-Vrquhie lis sone, accompamed with some of the 
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Olanchamron, Clanab (M‘Nabs), and Clanronald, to the num- 
ber of two hundred chosen men, faught against three score of 
the Clangregar, n which conflict tuo of the Clangregar were 
slam, to wit, Duncan Aoerign, one of tne chieftanes, and his 
son Duncan. Seaven gentlemen of the Campbell's syd wer 
killed ther, though they seemed to have the victone” ‘Lhe 
same Robert Campbell, styled of Glenfalloch, in January 
1611, besieged a garrison of the Clan Gregor in the small 
island of Varnak, near the western extremity of Loch Ka- 
trine, on its north shore, opposite Portnellan, but he was 
obliged to abandon the siege, owing, as stated in ‘the Book 
of Taymouth,’ to a storm of snow In July 1612 several 
of the Clan Gregor were hanged at the Borough-muir of Fd- 
inburgh for the slaughter of a bowman of tho laird of Glun- 
urchy and eight other persons, and several other crimes, con- 
sisting of fire-raising, theft, and mtercommuning with their 
proscribed clansmen 

Sw Colin Campbell, the eldest son of Sir Duncan, born 
about 1577, succeeded as eighth laird of Glenurchy Little 
1s known of this Sur Colin, save what 1s highly to lus honour, 
namely his patronage of George Jamesone, the celebrated 
portrait painter The family manuscript wlich records the 
genealogy of the house of Glenurchy contains the followmg 
entries, written in 1635 —‘* Item, the said Sir Coline Camp- 
pell gave unto George Jamison, painter in Kdmburgh, for 
King Robert and King David Bruysses, hings of Scotland, and 
Charles 1 king of Great Bnttanc, France and Ireland, and 
his mayesties quem, and for nine more of the queins of Scot- 
land, their portraits, quhilks are set up in the hall of Balloch, 
(new Taymouth) the sum of tua hundreth thne scor punds 
—Marnr, the said Sir Coline gave to the said George Jame- 
sone for the knight of Lochow’s lady, and the first countess 
of Argylle, and sx of the ladys of Glenurquhay, ther por- 
traits, and the said Sir Coline his own portrait, quhilks are set 
up in the chaliner of deas (principal presence room) of Bal- 
loch, ane hundrcth four seoire punds” Lhe family tree of 
the house of Glenorchy, eight feet long by five broad, described 
by Pennant, was also painted by Jamesone In a corner 1s 
inscribed ‘The genealogi of the House of Glenurquhie, 
quhairof 14 desccndit sundne notil and worthie houses 
1635, Jameson saciebat” Sir Colin marnced JT ady Juliana 
Campbell, eldest daughter of Hugh first Iord I oudon, but 
had no issue He died 6th Septemhcr 1640, aged 63 In 
Pinkerton’s Scottish Gallery are portiaits of Sir Colin at the 
age of 66, and of Lady Juliana, Ins spouse, at the age of 52, 
both taken from the onginal pamtings in the Bri adalbano 
collection at 'aymouth Castle 

He was succeeded by his brother, Sir Robert, at first styled 
of Glenfalloch, and afterw ids of Glenurchy ‘In the year 
of God 1644 and 1645, the lard of Glenurquhay ns whole 
landis and esteat, betwixt the foord of Lyon and point of Lis- 
more, were burnt and destroyit be Jamcs Graham, some time 
erle of Montrose, and Alex M‘Donald, son to Col M‘Donald 
in Colesue, with their associattis The tenants then whole 
cattle were taken away be the r enemics, and thuir cornes, 
houses, plenishing, and whole insight weir burnt, and the 
said Sir Robert pressing to get the inhabitants repainit, wairit 
£48 Scots upon the bigging of every cuple in his landis, and 
als waint seed cornes, upon his own charges, to the most of 
jus mhabitants The occasion of this mahce agamst Sir Ro- 
bert, and his fnends and countne people, was, because the 
said Sir Robert joinit in covenant with the kirk and kingdom 
of Scotland, in maintaining the trew religion, the kingis ma- 
jestie, his authonitie, and laws, and hibertie of the kingdom of 
Scotland, and because the said Sir Robert altogether refusit 
to ansist the said James Graham and Alex M‘Donald, their 
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mahcious doings in the kingdom of Scotland So that the 
lard of Glenurquhay and his countne people, ther loss within 
Perthshire and within Argyleshire, exceeds the soume of 
1,200,000 merks” Sir Robert marned Isabel, daughter of 
Sir Lachlan Macintosh, of Torecastle, captain of the clan 
Chattan, and had five sona and nine daughters William, 
the third son, was ancestor of the Campbells of Glenfulloch, 
the representative of whom 1s now the heir presumptive to 
the Scottish titles of earl of Breadalbane, &c, Alexander, the 
fourth son, got from his father the lands of Lochdochart in 
1648, and was ancestor of the Campbells of Lochdochart 
Dunean, the fifth son, possessed Auchlyne, and from him de- 
scended the now deceased James Goodlet Campbell of Auch- 
lyne, who by his wife, a sister of Logan of Logan, had a son, 
Hugh Campbell, merchant in Glasgow Margaret, the eldest 
daughter, manied to Johr Cameron of Lochiel, was the mo- 
ther of Sir Ewen Cameron, Mary, the second daughter, mar- 
ried James Campbell of Ardkinglass, Jean, the third, became 
the wift of Duncan Stewart of Appin, Isabel, the fourth, of 
Robert Irvine of Fedderct, son of Sir Alexander Irvine of 
Drum, and Julian, the fifth, of John Maclean of Lochbury 
The ather daughters werc the wives respectively of Robertson 
of Jude, Robertson of kaskally, Toshach of Monyvaird, and 
Campbell of Glenlyon 

lhc eldest. son, Sir John Campbell of Glenurchy, marned 
fist, Tady Mary Graham, cldest daughter of Wilham, earl of 
Stiathern, Menteath, and Anrth, and had a son, Sir John, 
first earl of Breadalbane, and a daughter, Agnes, who became 
the wifo of Sir Alexander Mcnzics of Weem, baronet 
Sir John marned, secondly, Christian, daughter of John 
Muschct of Craighead in Menteith, by whom he had several 
daughters, of whom are descended the Campbells of Stone- 
field, Airds, and Ardchattan Isabel, one of them, was mar- 
ned to John Macnachtane, and Anne, another, to Robert 
Maenab of Maenib, whom she survived, and did at Loch- 
dochart 6th September 1765 

Sir John Campbell of Glcnurchy, first carl of Breadalbane, 
only son of Sir John, was born about 16d0 He gave great 
assistance to the forces collected m the Highlands for Charles 
the Second m 1653, under the command of General Middle- 
ton He subaquently used bis utmost endeavours with 
General Monk to declare for a free parliament, as the most 
effcctual wav to bring ibout Ins majesty’s restoration He 
served m puhament for the shire of Argyle Being a pnnei- 
pu creditor of George, sath earl of Cuthness, [sce Carrn- 
NEss, (rl of, ] whose debts are said to have exceeded a milhon 
of marks, that nobleman, on 8th October 1672, made a dis- 
position of his whole cstates, heritable jurisdictions, and tiths 
of honour, after his death, in favour of Sir John Campbell of 
Glenurchy, the latter taking on himsclf the burden of his 
lordship’s debts, ind he was, in consequence, duly infefted in 
the lands and carldom of Caithness, 27th kebruary 1678 
The earl of Caithness died m May 1676, whon Sir John 
Campbell obtained a patent creatmg him earl of Caithness, 
datcd at Wiutehall, 28th June 1677 = But Geoige binclair of 
Kuss, the har male of the last carl, being found by parhia- 
ment entitled to that dignity, Sir John Campbell obtamed 
another patent, 13th August 1681, creating him instead, ear] 
of Breadalbanc and Holland, Vis ount of ‘Tay and Pamtland, 
Lord Glenurchy, Benederaloch, Ormche, and Wek, with the 
precedency of thc forme: patent, and remainder to whichever 
of lus sons by his first wife he might designate in writing, and 
ultimately to his heirs male whatsoever On the accession ot 
James the Scventh, the earl was sworn a privy councillor 
At the Revolution he adhcred to the Prince of Orange, and 
after the battle of Kilhecrankie and the attempted reduction 
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of the Highlands by the forces of the new government, he was 
empowered to ente: mto a negotiation with the Jacobite 
chiefs to mduce them to submit to king Willan, and a sum 
of fifteen thousand pounds sterling was placed at his disposal 
for the purpose by his muyesty [ha negotiation wes for 
a time a stertupted, prinupally at the imstigation of Mackian 
or Alexandir Macdonald of Glencoe, between whom and the 
earl a diffrence had aren 1 specting certain clams which 
his lordship had ag anst Glencoe s tenants for plundering his 
lands, and for which the ¢ erl insisted for compensation and for 
retention out of Glencor’s share of the money with which he 
had been sntrusted by the government to distribute among 
the chiefs Che failure of the negotiation was extremely irr- 
tuting to the carl, who threatencd Glencoe with his vengeance 
hollowing up this threat, he entered into a correspondence 
with Seaetary Dalryinple, the master of Stan, and between 
them it ws understood, a plan was concerted tor cutting off 
the clief and Ins people Whether the * mauling scheme ” 
of the earl, to which Dulrymple alludes in one of his letters, 
sefars to a plan for the ¢xtnpation of the tribe, 18 a question 
whith must ever remain doubtful, but there 15 reason to be- 
heve that if he did not sugycxt, he was ut lewt privy to the 
fou) massacre of that unfortunate clucf and his people, an 
event which has stamped an mfamy upon the government of 
hing Witham, which nothing can eff ce 


Jhe hand that min oled fy the meal 
At midnight dicew the tulon steal, 
And gave the host's kind breast to foal 
Mec fot his hospitality ! 
Phu fidetelly hearth which warmed that band 
At nildnteht arined it with the brand 
Jhat bade destruction x tlames expand 
Theft red and ferrtul blizonry 


flere womans shrek was beard ba vai 
Nor infancy 8 unpitied platy 
More than the warnoets proan could pat 
Respite trom ruthless butchery ! 
Tho winter wind that whistled shrill 
The snows that night that Cloaked the hill 
Though wild and pitiless had still 
Fur morc than Southern Geamency 


On the 29th April 169), upwards of three years after the 
massacre, A ComMIsHON was issued to inquire mto it ‘The 
Commussioners appes to have discovered no evidence to 1m- 
pheate the earl of Bre idalbane but merely say, in reference 
to him, that it “was plunly dcponed’ before them, that, 
wuine days after the slaughter, a person waited upon Glencoe’s 
sons, and represented to them that he was sent by Campbell 
of Balcalden, the earl'’s chambeilan or steward, and autho- 
ized to say that af they would declare, under thar hands, 
that lis lordship had no concern in the massacre, they might 
be assured the eal would procure their “ remission and resti- 
tution” Wlilt howcver, the Commissioners were engaged 
in the mquiy they ascertuned that, in his negotiitions with 
the Highland chefs, the earl had acted in such a way as to 
lay hunself open to a charge of igh treason in consequence 
of which discovery, he wu, 10th June 1690, committed 
puisoner to the castle of Edinburgh, but he was soon released 
fiom Goufinement asit turned out that he had professed bim- 
self a Jacobite that he might the more readily execute the 
commision with which he had been mtrusted, and that King 
Wilham hinself wis a purty to this contrivance When the 
curl of Nottingham, on the part of the Pnyhsh government, 
wrote to Lord Breadalbane to account for the money he had 
received for the Jacobite «inefs, the latter returned this 
tacome answer, ‘My lora, the Highlands are quiet, the 
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money 1s spent, and this 1s the best way of acouunting among 
friends.” When the treaty of union was under discussion, 
his lordship kept aloof, and did not even attend parliament. 
At the general election of 1718, he was chosen one of the 
sixteen Scots representative peers, being then seventy-cight 
years old. At the breaking out of the rebellion of 1715, he 
sent five hundred of his clan to jon the standard of the Pre- 
tender, und he was one of the suspected persons, with hi 
second son, Lord Glenorchy, summoned to appear at kdin- 
burgh withm a certain specified period, to give bail for theis 
allegiance to the government, but no farther notice was taken 
of his conduct Ihe earl died in 1716, in his 81st year 
Macky [Memorrs, p 199] erroneously styles him Marques of 
Breadalbane, and says, “ It 1s odds if he live long enough but 
heisaduke He 1s of a fair complexion, and has the gravity 
of a Spaniard, 1s as cunning as a fox, wise as a serpent, and 
as slippery as an eel” His lordship marned, first, at Lon- 
don, 17th December 1657, Lady Mary Rich, tlurd daughter 
of Henry first earl of Holland, whe was executed for hus 
loyalty to Charles the First, 9th March 1649 Ihe marnage 
1s thus entered in the register of the parish of St Andrews, 
Baynard Castle — Afr John Camplill of Glanorchy, mm the 
county of Perth, in the ation of Scotland, Hegr , was mar- 
nied to the Lady Mary Rich” By this lady he had two sons, 
Duncan, styled Tord Orinelie, who survived his father, but 
was passed over im the succession, and John, mn his father's life- 
time styled Lord Glenorchy, who became second earl of Bread- 
albane He marned, secondly, 7th Apml 1678, Lady Mary 
Campbell, third daughter of Archibald, Marquis of Argyle, 
downgir of George, sixth carl of Caithness, and by her had a 
son, Hon Colin Campbell of Ardmaddi, who died in 1708, 
aged 29°) By a third wife he had a daughter, Lady Mary, 
married to Archibald Cockburn of Langton 

John Campbell, Lord Glenorchy, the sccond son, born 19th 
Noveinber 1662, was by jus father nominated to succeed hin 
as second earl of Bréadalbanc, in terms of the patent confcr- 
ring the title In 1721, at the keenly contested election for 
a representative of the Scots peorage, in rvom of the Marquis 
of Annandale deceascd, lis nght to the peerage was impugned 
on the part of Ins elder biothcr, on the ground that any dis- 
position or nommation frou his father to the honours and 
digmty of carl of Breadalbane “ could not convey the honours, 
nor could the crown effectually grant a peerage to any person 
und such heir as he should namo, such patent being mconsis- 
tent with the nature of 4 peerage, and not agreeable to law, 
and also without precedent” [/tobertsons Proceedings, p 
8x] These objections were overruled At the general elec- 
tion of 1786 Ins lordship was chosen one of the sixteen repre- 
sentative peers, and in 1741 was rchosen He was Jord- 
he utenant of the county of Perth He dud at Holyroodhouse, 
28d kebruary 1752, m lng minetieth vear He marned, first, 
Lady Frances Cavendish, second of the five daughters of 
Henry, second duke of Newcasth She died, without issue, 
4th kebruary 1690, in her thirtith yea He marned, 
secondly, 28d Mav 1695, Hennetta, second daughter of Sn 
kdward Villers, kmght, sister of the first earl of Jersey, and 
of Khzabeth, countess of Oikney, the witty but plain-looking 
mustriss of King Wilham the [hird By hin second wife he 
had a son, John, third eal, and two daughters, Lady Char- 
lotte and Lady Hennetta, who both died unmarned 

John, third earl, born in 1696, was educated at the un 
versity of Oxford, and when very young he exhibited an unu- 
sal degree of talent us well as progress im lis studies. In 
1718, at the age of twenty-two, he was sent as envey extra- 
otdinary and minister plenipotentiary to the court of Den- 
marx He was invested with the order of the Bath at its 
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revival, in 1726 At the general election of 1727 he was 
chosen member of parhament for the borough of Saltash in 
England, and m 1784 was re-elected In December 1781, 
he was appomnted ambassador to Russia. In 1741 he was 
chosen to represent Oxford im parhament, and spoke fre- 
quently m the House of Commons in support of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s measures On 14th May 1741, he was appointed 
one of the lords of the admiralty, but was remos.d from that 
board, 19th March 1742, on the dissolution of the Walpole 
admmustration Jn January 1746 he was nommmated master 
of his majesty’s jewel ofhce In kebruary 1752 he succeeded 
hig father, and was cla ted a representative peer, 9th Julv of 
that year, in the room of the earl of Dunmore, deceased In 
1761, he was appointed lord chief justice in cyre of all the 
royal forests south of the Lrent, and he held that offre tll 
October 1765 He was constituted vice-adnural of Seotland, 
26th October 1776 He died at Holyroodhouse, 26th Janu- 
ary 1782, in lus 86th year He marned, frst i 1721, Lady 
Amabell: Grey, eldest daughter and cohen of Hinry duke of 
Kent, K G, and by her—who died at Copenhagen m Viurch 
1727—he had a son, Henrv, whose death took place a few 
weeks after his mother, and t daughter, Lady Juanma Camp- 
bell born 9th October 1723, who succecded her grandfather 
the duke of Kent, as Baroness I uens of Crudwell and Mai- 
chioness de Grey, oth June, 1740 — this lady married, 22d 
May of that year, Philip, second carl of Hardwicke and bs 
him had two daughters The eldcst 
Tady Amiabella Yorke, who marrid 
Lord Polwarth, son of the third eul 
of Marchmont, succeeded her mothe 
aux Baroness Lucas in 1797, the title 
of Marchioness de Grey then becom 
ing oxtinct Lord Breadalbane mar- 
ried, secondly, 23d January 1730 
Arabella, third daughter and heiress 
of John Pershall, by Charlotte daugh 
ter of Thomas T oid Colepeppe:, by 
whom he had two sons George, born 
in January 1733 did at Moffat m 
April 1744, 1n the twelfth year of his 
age, and John, Ford Glenorchy, bor 
in London 26th September 17 38, died 
in the lifetime of his fathe:, and with 
out surviving issue, at Barnton, in the 
county of Edinburgh, au estate he had 
recently purchased 11th Novembu, 
1771, 1n the 84th ye u of Insage He 
married at Tonduon, 26th Septembe: eee . 
1761, Wilhelma, second and posthum SMa 
ous daughter and cohen of Wilham 
Maxwell of Preston, a branch of the Nithsdale tanuly, and had 
a son, who died in his infancy Ot this lady, the celebrated 
Lady Glenorchy, a memoir ts given undcr the hcad of Cava - 
BEIT Wilhelina 

The male line of the first peer having become extinct m 
1782, on the death of the tlird carl, the clausc im the patent 
in favour of heirs gcncral transfericd the peerage, and the 
vast estates belonging to it, to lus kinsman, John Campbell 
born in 1762, eldest son of Colin Campbell of Carwhin, de- 
scended from Colin Campbell of Mochaster, (who died in (x - 
tober 1688,) second son of Sir Robert C umpbell of Glenurchiy 
The mother of the fourth ear] and first marquis of Breadal- 
bane, was Khzabeth, daughter of Arclubald Campbell of 
Stonefield, sheriff of Argyleshire, and sister of John Camp- 
bell, yudicially stvled Lord Stonefeld, a lord of session and 
justiciary He was educated at Westminster school, and af- 
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terwards resided for some time at Lausanne in Switzerland 
In 1784, he was elected one of the sixteen représentative peers 
of Scotland, and was rechosen at all the subsequent elections, 
until he was created a peer of the Umted Kingdom in No- 
vember 1806, by the title of Baron Breadalbane of Taymouth 
in the county of Perth, to himself and the hers male of his 
body In 1793 he raised a fencible regiment, called the 
Breadalbane Fencibles, for the service of government It 
was afterwards increased to four hattahons One of these 
was in July 1796 enrolled, ns the 116th regiment, in the reg- 
ular service, lis lordship bemg constituted tts colonel He 
was one of the state counsellors of the prinec of Wales for 
Scotland, and ranked 1s mayor-general in the aumy from 25th 
October 1809 In 1831, at the coronation of Wilham the 
Fowth, he was crcated a marquis of the United Kingdom, 
under the title of marquis of Bread Ubane and eerl of Ormelie 
In public affairs he did not take + promineut or ostentatious 
part, ns attention beng Chiefly devoted to the improvement 
of Ins ¢xtensive estates, great portions of wlach, being unfitted 
for cultivation, he lad out m plantations In 180, he 1- 
ceived the gold medd of the Society of Arts, for Ins success 
in planting forty-four acres of wiste land, in the parish of 
Kenmore, with Seotch md Jireh firs, a speci s of rather pre- 
carious growta, and idapted only to peculiu soils In the 
magnificent unprovcimnents at Trymouth, lis lordslup display- 
ed much taste and the park tig becn frequent descuibed 
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uw one of the most extensive ana beaunfal mn the king lom 
He marred, 2 Scptember, 1793, Vary Turner, ddcst daughter 
and coheiress of David Gavin, Esq of Tangton, in the county 
of Berwick, by Tadv Thadicth Voutlind, eldest surviving 
dunghta of Panes, seventh cal of Tuuderdak, ind by her 


hid two daughters and one son = [he clde: danghter, Lady 
Khzabeth Maitland Cumpbell, manicd in 1831, Sir John 
Pringle of Stitehcll, baronet, and the younger, Lady Mary 
Cunpbell, bec une in 1819 the wife of Richard, marquis of 
thandos, who m 1839 bec une duke of Buckingham — The 
marquis died, after a short illness, at | aymouth castle, on 29th 
March 1831, agel seventy two he whole of Ins personal 
eat ite, exceeding, it 18 said, £ 300,000, was directed by his will 
to accumulate for twenty voars, at the end of which period it 
was to be laid ont on estates to be added to the entailed pro- 
perty, but his settlement was partiv set amde by the marquis 
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of Chandos in night of his wife, who obtamed an affirmance 
by the House of Peers of the decision of the Court of Bession, 
declaring that the marchioness and her husband, in her right, 
were entitled to demand legutim 

The marquis’ only son, John Campbell, earl of Ormehte, 
born at Dundee, 26th October 1796, succeeded, on the death 
of hus father, to the titles and estates He marned, 23d No- 
vember 1821, Ihiza, cldest daughter of George Bailhe, ksq 
of Jerviswood, without issue He represented Perthshire in 
the parliament of 1832 In 1834 he succeeded his father as 
bth earl and 2d marquis of Breadalbane In 1884 he was 
made a knight of the Thistle, and in 1841 was elected Lord 
Recto: of the umversity of Glasgow He was I ord-cham- 
betlain of the household from July 1848 to Feb 1852, and 
again from Jan 1893 to keb 1858 He was president of 
the Socety of Antiquanes of Scotland, and [ od-heutenant 
of Argvleshire He died Nov 8, 1862, when the marquisate, 
with its secondary titles, in the peerage of the United King- 
dom, hecame extinct, and he was succecded in the Scotch 
titles by a distant kinsman, William John ITamb Campbell 
of Glenf doch, Perthslure, born in 1790 








Brectin, a surname derived from a lordship comprising 
the ancient town of that name im Fortarshire [he word has 
been supposed to have been derived from the Scottish bracken 
or brechan, which siygmhes ‘femal fern, but this seems not 
very probable, as that plant is by no means abundant im the 
neighbourhood Its similanty to the British name Bri ckeinoc 
or Brychoimog, Anghused into Brecknock, or Brecon, (in 
ciently Aberhodni) the chief town of Brecknockshne, which 
Giraldus Cambrconsis (1188) and even earher authorities de- 
rive from Brackan, a rcgulus or price of that country, who 
died about the year 450, renders it prob wble that at 1s hhewise 
enllcd aftcr some individual of British or Cumbrian ongin of 
that name = Nor 1s 1¢ nnpossible that, being a town of gre it 
ecclesiastical antiquity, its round tower bemg one of the only 
two extant in Scotland, and not of later dite than the sixth 
or seventh century, it may bave ongmated in a church ded- 
cated to the family of this Brackan, who, accordmg to Gnul- 
dus, Willtam de Worcostcr, and Leland, (as quoted by sir 
Richard C Hoare m Ins annotations to the Itmerary of Arch- 
Inshop Baldwm, by Gn ddus, vol 1 p 61 London, 1806,) 
had twenty-four sons and as miny daughters, who all em- 
braced a religious hf, and were the foundtrs of numerous 
churches, and on that account the family of Brackan ire 
stated in the Waloh Jinids (idem, p 60) to hive received the 
appellation of the holy faimly, and the highest of the threc 
holy families of Britain on account of lis (Brackan’s) “ bringing 
up his children and grandchildren 1n learmng, so as to be able 
to show the f uth in Christ to the Cumbrae or Cymni, where thcy 
were uithout faith” Lhe names of his children arc given by the 
authors in the quotations vove referred to, and two of them, 
wz Sant Alineyda, Aled, or hiyned, a female samt who suf- 
fered martyrdom, not included 1n these lists, and Saint Canoc, 
who appears in one of than, have found places im the Roman 
cucndar of samts — Tt 18 singulair, and may lend some proba- 
Wihty to this conjectine, that the name of Iona appears in 
two of the hsts refcrred to, as well as Bhe or Hehe, Maben, 
and other natncs still preserved in localities in Scotland con- 
nected with ecclestastical sites 





Breciny, lord of, a title possessed by a powerful famly m 
the tlurtcenth ccntury Henry de Brechin, natural son of 
David, earl of Huntingdon in England, earl of Gunoch and 
Lord Brechin in Scotland, and brother of King Wilham the 
Lion, obtamcd from his father the lordship of Brechin, whence 
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he took bis surname. He is witness to a charter of Willan 
the Lion to Malcolm, earl of Fife, n which he 1s demgned, 
* Henricus filus comitis David, pats mai’ In a donation of 
his brother John, earl of Chester, to the canons of St. An- 
drews, he 18 demgned, ‘Hennicus de Brechin, filius comtthis 
David,’ and a mortification by the same earl to the abbey of 
Aberbrothwick, 18 witnessed by ‘Henrico de Brechin, fratri 
me.’ By tus wife, Juhan, he had a son, Sr Wilham de 
Brechin, who founded the Maison Dieu, or St Mary's Hospi- 
tal, at Brechin, m 1256, and confirmed by James the Third 
in 1477, for the welfare of the souls of Wilham and Alexan- 
der, kings of Scotland, John, earl of Chester and Hunting- 
don, his uncle, Henry his father, and Julian his mother, and 
of his own soul lo the foundation charter, n which he de- 
signates Inmself * Wilhelmus de Brechin, fils Henna de 
Brechin, filus comtis David,’ Albinus bishop of Brechin, Ro- 
bert de Monte Alto, and several other persons of note, are wit- 
nesses. «= With Alexander Stewart of Scotland and David de 
Graham, he 1s witness to a charter of David, bishop of St An- 
drews, to the monks of Paisley in 1247, im which he 1s styled 
*Walhelmo de Brechin, barone et miite’ In 1254 he was abi- 
trator m a dispute between Peter de Maule, lord of Panmure, 
and Christina de Valonus, his wife, with the abbot of Aber- 
brothwick, about the marches of Aberbroth wick and Panmure, 
which Alexander Comyn, carl of Buchan, yusticiary of Scot- 
land, had ptrambulated by the hing’s special command 
During the minonty of Alexander the fhird, he was one of 
the heads of the Enghsh party in Scotland, in opposition to 
the Comyns In 125v he was one of the Magnates Scot 
with whose counsel that monarch gave commission to the 
carls of Mentath, Buchan, and Mar, to treat with the Eng- 
hsh On the 20th Scptembcr of that year, hc was appoimted 
onc of the regents of Scotland and guardians of the king and 
queen, ding the king’s minority At the parhament held 
at Scone Sth Kebruary 1283-4, he was among the nobles who 
became bound to wknowledge Margaet of Norway as the 
heir to the crown, 1n the event of the death of Alexander the 
Ijnrd without issue He appears to have died soon after- 
wads He married the fourth daughter of the above-named 
Alexander Comyn, carl of Buchan, constable and justiciary of 
Scotland, by whom he had a son, named David, who suc- 
ceeded hin 

Sir David de Brechin was one of tre Scottish barons who 
swore fealty to kdward the First in 1296, and with others he 
was summoncd to attend that monarch into Irance, but the 
same year was allowed to come to Scotland, upon giving his 
obhgation to return to the service of hing Ldward In the 
struggle for independence under Bruce he fought on the kng- 
hsh side, and took Sir Alexandcr Inaser prisoner at the battle 
of Methven im 1306 (Fadera | In 1308 he was one of King 
Kdward the Second’s council, and received the circular letter 
which he addressed to the nobles in his interest, thanking 
them for past services and encouraging them to remain 
faithful to him = Ho continued on the English side, with 
his relations the Comyns, till after the battle of Inverury, 
22d Mey of that year, m which, with Jolin Comyn, eal of 
Buchan, and Sir Jolin Mowbray, he commanded the army op- 
posed to Bruct, who gained a complete vutory He then re- 
tnod to his castle of Brechin, which ho garrisoned, but being 
besieged, 18 said to have soon after made his peace with 
King Robert Before the close of the thirteenth century 
he appears to have marned the sister of Robert Bruce, who 
was then in private lite, by whom he had two sons, Sir Da- 
vid de Brechin, and Sir Thomas de Biechin, the latter of 
whom obtained from lus father the lands of Lumquhat in 
Fite [Nisbet's Heraldry, vol 1 p 77 J, also a daughter, Mar 
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garet, married in 1315 to Sir David de Barclay, who after- 
wards became possessed of the lordship of Brechin 

The elder son, Sir David de Brechin, was called ‘ The Flower 
of Chivalry,’ from hos prowess in arms He distinguished 
tomeelf against the Saracens in the Holy Lan§, whither he 
went when very young THe was one of the barons who 


man and popular warrior, who might himself prove a danger- 
ous rival Sir David's lands were all given by the king to 
David de Barclay, the husband of Sir David’s daughter, 
Margaret de Brechin, and to Maria, wife of Mahse de Stra- 
thern His brother, Thomas de Brechin, was involved in his 
forfeiture, he also having been privy to the conspiracy, and his 





mgned the bold letter to the Pope, 6th April 1320, in behalf | lands of Lumquhat in Fife were bestowed on John Ramsny 

of Robert Bruce and the independence of Scotland But the Of the Barcays, lords of Biechin, an account has already 
game year he was made privy to the conspiracy of William | been given, under the head BARCLAY, see ante, pp 240, 2d1 
de Souls, the countess of Strathern, and others, against the | Lhe lordship of Brechin was annexed to the crown in 1487 

king his uncle, and for not discovering it, he was tried in a 
parliament held at Scone, in August 1320, called ‘the Black 
FParhament,’ and scntenced to the death of a traitor He was 
accordingly executed, with three others His fate was much | BrisspaNE, or BiRSBANF, a surname belonging to an an- 
deplored, being, says Buchanan, ‘omnium etatis sux juvenum ment family which appears to have possessed Bishoptoun in 
et beth et pacis artibus longs pnmus’ Historians generally Renfrewshire, holding of the lordsmp of Erskine, with lands 
have spoken of him as being unjustly put to death, as, al- | yn the counties of Stirling and yi, long pror to the date of 
though aware of the plot against the lite of the king, he en- ;any charters they have preservcd, and now represented by the 
tirely disapproved of it, and notwithstanding the plausible | jin¢ of Brisbanc of Brisbane in Ayrshire, and Mackerstoun m 
reasons to the contrary given by Tytler—who suffirs nothing | Roxburghshire, One of the earbest of the family known m 
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to the discredit of his hero Biuce to pass uncontested—such 
will probably continue to be the verdict of posterity ‘ There 
iy evidence m the records of the lower,” says Tytler, * that 
both Souls and Brechm had long tampered with England, 
and been rc warded for their servicus In the case of Brechin 

we find lin enjoying special letters of protection from kd 

ward In addition to thesc he was pensioned in 1312, was 
appointed Lnglish warden of the town and castle of Dundee, 
and employed in secret and confidential communications, hav- 
irg cor their object the destruction of his uncle’s power in 
Scotland, and the triumph of the Fnghsh arms over his na- 
tive country It 1s certain that he was a prisoner of war in 
Scotland in the year 1315, having probably been t ken in arms 
at the battle of Bannockburn In the five years of glory and 
success which followed, and im the repeated expeditions of 
Randolph and Douglas, we do not once mect with his name, 
and now, utter having been reccived nto favour, he became 
connected with, or at least connived at, a conspiracy which 
involved the death of the king Such a delinquent 15 httle 
entitled to our sympathy  Lhere was not a single favourable 
crieumstance in his case, but he was young and brave, he had 
fought against the infidels, and the people could not sce him 
suffer without pity and regret” [JItstory of Scotland, v 1 

p 871] It1s truc, as he savs, that the name of sur David 
de Brechin apperrs in connection with the Fnghsh interest 
during many picvious ys, but besides that the same occurs 
with many of the Inghest of the Scottish nobility, including 
Randolph the nephew and afterwards the best commander of 
Bruce, there 1s no evidence that this individual was not Sir 
David the father rather than Su David the son ‘There 19 no 
evidence that the fa-her made his peuce with Robert previous 
to 1312, when a Sir David de Brichin was appomted joint 
warden with Wilham de Montfichet, in the Fnglsh interest, 
of the town and castle of Dundee, nor even in 1315, when 
a person of that name was a pnooner of war in Scotland 

If the unfortunate sufferer was, ay Buchanan states and 1 yt- 
ler confirms, young and biave when he dicd in 1820 and hid 
passed many years of his hfe in hghting against the Saracens, 
his absence from the expeditions of Randolph and Douglas mav 
be easily accounted for A reason for his death, which was 
not hkely to occur to Tytler, howevor, was the fact tht, both 
by the male and female line, he wag nearer to the throne thin 
Bruce himself, and us the object of the conspiracy was to 
place Souls on the throne, instead of Bruce, the latter was 
not likely to allow any ordinary scruple to interfere with the 
opportumty of relreving himself of an accomplished gentle- 
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history 18 supposed to have been Wilham Brisbane, who, in 
1332, wis chancellor of Scotland [//adks' Annals] In 
Brisbane house in the parish ot Largs, Ayrolure, 13 preserved 
an old oaken chair, with the date 1357 and the arms and 1n)- 
tials of the fuimily carved on the back Lhe arms are three 
cushions or wuolsacks, which should secm to have been adopt- 
ed from the oflice of chancellor But if Crawford be cor- 
reet in Ins History of Renfrewshire, where he mentions Bish- 
optoun as ‘ the ancicnt inherit ince of the Brisbanes, the chief 
ot that name,’ in lus refcrence to ‘Allinus dc Brysbane filius 
Whalhelm de Brysbane,’ who obtained, shortly after 1334, 
trom Donald ea] of Lennox, a grant of the linds of Machcr- 
ach and Holmedalmartyne in Stirlingshne, there were Bris- 
banes of Brisbane cven br fore the tune of this chancellor 
lhomas and Alexanda Biisbane, brothers, are witnesses to a 
charter, granted 9th Sc ptember 1361, by Lhomas earl of Mar, 
and confuined by King David the Second  Lhomas Brisbane 
is witness to a charter by Robert duke of Albany, dated at 
Perth, 22d September 1409 — Previous to that year the fam- 
ily had acquired the ten pound land of Kulincraig and Gogo 
in the parish of Largs Lo these, several other lands that be- 
longed to the archbishop of Glasgow and the abbcy of P us- 
ley, were afterwards added, and in 1595 the estite of Largs 
was erccted into the barony of Gogoside, and the town into a 
burgh of barony called the Newton of Gogo In 1650, this 
barony, with the lands of Noddesdale and others, was erected 
mto thc burony of Noddesd ile Sven after, having acquired 
the property of Over Kelsolaind, which had for a long period 
belonged to the family of Kelso, the whole estate was, in 
16% by a crown ch urter erected into the b irony of Brisbane, 
which thencefoith became the usual teritoral designation of 
the family 

flathew Buisbane of Bishoptoun, thc fifth propmetor of 
Bishoptoun in a direct descent, fell at Flodden 9th Septem- 
ber 1513, and was succeeded by his bother, John Busbane, 
whose son, also namcd John, was slun at the battle of 
Pinkie, 10th Septeinber 1947 = His son John Brisbane of 
Rishoptoun, on Novembcr 9, 1055, with Lhomas Brisbane 
his servant, Willam Brisbane, servant of Lord Sempill, 
and six others, found John Lord Iaskine, bis superior 
in the lands of Bishoptoun, as surety on baal for ther 
appearance, to take their trial at the next assizes at Ren- 
frew, for “‘hamesucken at the monastery of Paisley,’ and 
mutilating John Hamilton of his arm Robert Brisbane 
of Biyhoptoun married, in 1562, Janette, danghter of James 
Stewart of Ardgow an and Blackhall, a nexghbouring fam- 
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fly descended from King Robert the Third, and died in 1610 
His elder son, John Brisbane of Bishoptoun, who succeeded 
him, and died in 1635, married, frst, Anna, daughter of the 
laird of Blair, and, secondly, a daughter of Lord Sempill His 
eldest son, John Brisbane of Brisbane, had a son, John, who 
died before lus fither, without mile issuc, on which he en- 
tered into # contract of marrage, 26th June 1657, between 
Khzabeth, lis eldest daughter and his nephew James Shaw 
of the Shaws of Ballygellie in Ireland, by which the estate 
was sttled on the heirs male of that marriage, James Shaw 
assuming the name and ainsof Brisbune On the death of 
hin father in law, Mr Shaw accordingly becume Jumes 
Bnabanc of Brisbane In 1671 he acquired the lands of Over 
Kolsoland already mentioncd, now formmg part of the estate 
of Brisbanc, and about the same period he disposed of tho 
estate of Bishoploun to different people, to be held in feu of 
himeelf and iis hars = Phere is a letter of rcimission to this 
Jones Brishant, from James the Seventh of Scotland, dated 
26th February, $686, for fines unposed on him for any irre- 
gularity committed by his wife in attending conventicles He 
had isane John, bis her, two other sons, and a daughter 

John Brishane of Brisbane, the eldest son, marred Marga- 
ret, daught rv of Sir Arclubald Stewart of Blackhul, and had 
two sons and four danghters James, los heir and successor, 
dicd without iaue Thomas, his second son, marncd, in 
1715, Ysabel, dinghter of Sur Thomas Nicolson of Ladykirk, 
hy whoin he hid two sons, of whom John the sccond son, 
entered the navy, and distinguished honself in the Amencan 
war Hoe attained the rank of admiral, and dicd in 1807 
He manid a daughter of Admtral Young, ana besides 
danghtcrs, hid several sons John Douglas, the cldcst, was 
drowned on board of one of the Trench prizes, after Rodney s 
action in 1782) Lho nas-Stewart Busbine ros to the rank 
of Jieutenant-colonc] m the army, and was killed at St) Do- 
nungo, 111795) while commandmg a comps with great dis 
tinction =A third son, Walham Henry Bashan, a naval 
Captian, was poiwoncd by the Prouch prisoners at Gibraltar im 
1796 A fourth son Sir Charles Brisbane, cntercd the navy 
under the auspices of Ins fither, with whom he served im Su 
(coge Rodney's flict, and was wounded in the memorabk 
engagement of the L2th Aprl i782 He served with dis- 
tinetion under Hood and Nason in 1794-5 9 He was made 
heutenant m 1798, commander in 1795, and post-eapt un in 
1796 On Jus own responsibility, having a squadron under 
lux command sent to reconnoitre the Dutch aslind of Cura 
gon in the West Indies, and to ascertam the disposition of 
the inhabitants, he assaulted at, and cued at by coup de 
maim, on the Int January 1807 being hunself the fist to 
scale the walls of Fort Amstadim — For this gallant exploit 
he received the gold medal, and wis kinghtcd He was no- 
minated knight of the Bath in 1815, and advanced to the 
rank of rear admiral im 1819 Ehis gallint officer died an 
1&29, leaving by his wife, daughter of Sir J ames Patey, two 
sons, one im the army and another m the navy, besides two 
daughters Sir Tames Bisbanc, voungest son of Admiral 
John Bushane above mentioned, was also a gallant naval 
officer who attamed the rank of admiral By his wife, only 
daughter of John Venthamn, xq he left one son, Tames 
Stowart, a commander R N, and two daughters = Adinnal 
Tolm Brisbane had also six daughters, five of whom were 
married The tlird, Mary, was the mother of Lord Core- 
house, and of the wives of Dugald Stewart and Cuninghame 
of Lainshaw, and of Count Purgst Win Styna — he fourth, 
Helen, became the lady of Sir Chales Douglas, a distin- 
guished adimiral 

Thomas. eldest son of [hoinas the second son or John 
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Brisbane of Bnsbane, and elder brother of Admural John 
ubove mentioned, succeeded his uncle James in the family 
estates, and was rerved heir td him on the 15th September, 
1770 He marned Eleanora, daughter of Sir Michael Bruce 
of Stenhouse, baronet, and had with a daughter, Mary, two 
sons, viz , Thomas, his successor, and Michael, who went out 
to India, and died there in the service of the Honourable East 
India Company 

Sir Thomas Makdougall Bnsbane, a general in the army 
succecded his father on his death in 1812, and in 1819 he 
married Anna Maria, only daughter of Sir Henry Hay Mak- 
dougall baronet of Makerstoun, Roxburghshire, a kinsman of 
Sir Walter Scott, and representative of one of the most an 
cient fambhes in Scotland, and on Ins death he succecded, in 
right of his wife, to bis extensive and valuable domains, when 
he assumed the name of Makdougall before his own, being 
authorized by sign manual, dated 14th August 1826 ‘Thuis 
distinguished ofhcer and astronomer entered the army as an 
ensign im 1790, when he jomed the 38th regiment in Ireland, 
where he remained till the breaking out of the war in 1798, 
when he was promoted to a capt uncy in the 53d In the 
spung of that year he procceded with his regiment to Flan- 
ders, and was present with it in all the duke of York's cam- 
pugns, at the stormmg of the Irench entrenched camp at 
Famirs, the sieges of Valenacanes, Dunkirk, Nieuport, 
Nameguen, ind the suites from that fortress, also, in the 
wtions of Aswin, Fremont, Chateau Cambiesis, & , and in 
that of Tournay, wheat he was wounded, as well as im the 
hur of Boxtel, Buren, Culemburg, and Gilder-Matrn In 
the spring of 1795, he returned to knglind with bis regiment, 
m which he obtuncd emajority by purchase, and embarke/ 
im the expedition under Sir Ralph Abercrombie for the Wea 
Indies = In 1796 he scived at the rednetion of St Lucia, the 
sicgre and sortic of Morne Kortune, and the aftarg of Chabot 
Castiies, ind Vigne, also in the reduction of the island of St 
Vincent ind am the whole of the Carab war In 1797 he 
was ut the tiking of the wland of Trinidad, and commanded 
his regiment at the siego of Porto Rico In 1800 he beeame, 
by purchase, licutenant-colonel of his regiment, and in 1801 
he yomed ot in Jamaica, and commanded it tall its return te 
kngland in 1805 = On its bang oderd to India, he, un- 
der medical advice, as bubouring under a severe liver coin 
plont, and bemg unable to cflect an cachange into the guards 
or cavalry, was compcilcd for a time to ictire on half pay 
\fter serving two years as adjutant general in the Kent dis- 
trict, he cmbuked for the Peninsula in 1812, and thenceforth 
he commanded a brigade in the duke of Welhngton’s army 
taking part in almost all the battls fought in Span, the 
Pyrenees, and the south of France He had a cross and 
one clasp tor Vittoria, Pyrences Navelle, Orthes, and lon- 
louse, where he was again wounded — In 1&13 he received the 
thanks of parluunent for his yg ulint conduct in the field of 
(hthes Lhe next year he went with the detachment of the 
Pomnsular army that was ordered to North Aimerica, and 
commanded a brigade at the affairs of Plattsbarg, Richheu, 
&c In 1815 he obtained the grind cross of the Bath, while 
still serving in Amenca =n the return of the k mperor Na- 
poleon from Ilba m March of that year, Sir Ihomas was re 
called, and after the buttle of Waterloo joined the army in 
Pans with twelve brigades, comprising nearly ten thousand 
inen, Winch on bung reviewed, drew from the duke of Wel- 
lgton the exclamation ‘Had I had these regiments at 
Waterloo, I should not have wanted the Prussians” Sir 
Thomas Bnsbine remamed in France during the whole pe- 
nod that the Alhes occupied the French soil, and m the interim 
was unanmmously elected corresponding member of the [nati- 
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tute of France In 1820 he was appointed to the staff in 
Ireland, and he commanded the Munster distnct until the 
end of that year, when he was appointed governor of New 
Soath Wales, on this occasion he was presented with the 
freedom of the city of Cork In 1824 he received the degree 
of doctor of laws from the university of Edinburgh At the 
close of 1825 he returned from New South Wales, and in the 
followmg year he was appointed by the duke of York colonel 
of the 34th regunent In 1828 he was awarded a gold medal 
by the Royal Astronomical Socuty, for the services he had 
rendered to science, and for having tounded an observatory in 
New South Wales, which has since been adopted by the gov- 
ernment, and 18 now 1n active operation In 1831 he be- 
came a kmght grand cross of the Guelphs of Hanover In 
1882 he received the honorary degree of doctor of civil law 
from the university of Oxfoid, and the same year was elected 
president of the Royal Souety of kdinburgh ‘In 1833 he re- 
ceived the degroe of AM at Cambridge when ho was nom- 
nated president of the British Association to: the following 
year In 1836 Sir Thomas was created a baronet of the 
United kingdom, and m 1837 hi received tho grand cross of 
the order of the Bith =I 1841 he became a general in the 
army He was also a fellow of the Roval Society of 1 ondon 
Died 27th January 1860, succceded by Ins nephew the son 
ot Admual Brisbane 








county of Hlgin, the first of which was one Michael, son of 
Malcolin, thanc of Brothi and Dyke in the reign of Alexan- 
der the Lard This Michad, m 1311, had a charter of the 
lands of Brodie from King Robert Bruce, as his father’s heir, 
and from the lands took the surname In anaent wntings 
the name called Brothie, afterwards softened into Biudi 
In the Gaehe the word Both signifi's a ditch or mirc, the 
same as dyke in Saxon and dtgue in French, and the parish 
in which the lands of Brodie are principally situated 15 named 
Dyke Shaw in Ins [History of the Promnce of Moray, (p 
146, edition 1827,) says ‘The miro, trench or ditch that run 
neth from the village of Dyke to the noith of Brodic-house 
secmeth to have given this place the name of Brodie Be 
tis as it will, the antiquity of this name appearoth from this 
that no history, record, or tradition (that 1 know ot) doth so 
much as hint that any other family or name possesad the 
lands of Brodie before them, or that they came as stiangers 
from another country I inchne much to thnk that they 
were orginally of the anoent Moravienses, and were one of 
those loyal tribes, to whom King Malcolm the Fourth gave 
lands about the year 1160, when he transplanted the Moray 
rebels At that time surnames were fixcd, and the Macin- 
toshes, Inneses, Rosses, then assumed thur names, and pro- 
bably so did the Brodies, and their arms bemg the same with 
those of the Morays showcth that thcy were orgmally the 
same people” In Austrian Galicia is a town of the name of 
Brody, probably from some peculianty in its site similar to 
that of the estate of Brodie m the parish of Dyke, 1n Moray 
The old writings of the family of Brodie of Brodie were 
either carried away or destroyed by Lord Luwis Gordon (third 
marquis of Huntly), when he burnt Brodie house in 1645 
The family, however, can be traced back for five hundred 
years John de Brothic 1s mentioned in the Chartulary of 
Moray, 11th October 1880, as m attendance on the earl of 
Mar, beutenant of the north, about the year 1876 Thomas 
de Brothie also appears in the Chartulary of Moray, with his 
two sons, John and Alexander, in a negotiation regarding the 
vicarage of Dyke, 4th December 1886 His youngor son was 
vicar ot Dyke A exander Brothie of Brothie was cluef of 
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the jury who served Wilham Sutherland hey to Duffus, and 
was summoned before the lords of council to answer for his 
verdict, 26th January 1484 He died in 1491 John of 
Brodie 18 repeatedly mentioned in the Chartulary of Moray as 
an arbiter in 1492 He assisted the Mackenzies against the 
Macdonalds at the battle of Blawr-na-park in 1466, and 1s 
witness in an indenture between the thane of Calder and the 
baron of Kalravock in 1482 His great grandson, Alexander 
Brodie of Brodie, John Hay, son of the laird of Park, and one 
hundred and twenty-five other persons were, in November 
15650, denounced rebels for uot submitting to the law, for 
*umbesetting’ the way of Alexander Cumming of Alter (Al- 
tyre,) and his servants, and for the crnel mutilation of one of 
them Hi» eldest son, David Brodie of Brodie, had a charter 
from his brother George, of the dominical lands of Brodie, 
29th May, 1596, and his estate was erected into the harony of 
Brodu, 22d July 1597 According to the diary of his grand- 
son, afterwards mentioned, he was born in 1653, and died in 
May 1626, aged seventy-four H« had six sons and one 
daughter, of whem an account 18 given im Shaw’s ‘ History of 
Moray’ Alexander, the second son, purchased the lands of 
Tethen, Pitgaveme, and Kinloss in the counties of Nairn and 
Moray, and was ancestor of the Brodies ot Lethen and Coul- 
mony, now represented by Mr James C unpbell Brodie 

His cldcst son, alao David Brodie of Brodie, was born in 
1586, and died 22d Septembe:, 1632 He marned a mece by 
the mother’s side of the adimrable Crichton Alexander 
Brodie of Brodie, the eldest son of this marnage, styled Lord 
Brodie as a scnator of the College of Tustice, born 25th July 
1617, sent to England, 1628, and succeeded to the estate m 
1632, was a man of ¢xtraordinary pity, learning, and ability 
His diary, containing the record of his religious expenence, 
gives a Cunions account of Ins hfe, and illustrates some parts 
of the history of the times in winch he hved Extracts from 
it were published in 1740 He represented the county of 
ign in the parliaments of 1643 and following years, and 
from the many parliamentary committees of which he was a 
member, he appears to have been greatly im the confidence of 
the estates In March 1649 he accompanied Mr George 
Winram, advocate, afterwards a lord of session undor the 
judicial title of Lord Libberton, to Holland, when he went 
with the commissioners fiom parhament appointed to treat 
with Charles the Second, and was appomted an ordinary 
lord of session on 22d June of that year He accepted 
the situation, and gave his oath de fidels admunatratiune 
in presence of pirliament, on the 23d July, but did not 
tuke Ins seat on the bench till 1st November 1639 
Shortly afterwards he procceded to Breda to arrange with 
Charles the Second as to the conditions of ms return to 
Scotland He was a member of the various committees of 
estates, appointed to rule in Scotland during the intervals 
of parlament, and Commussary-general to the army in Octo- 
ber 1650 In June 1658, he was cited to London by Crom- 
well to treat of a union between the two kingdoms, but ac- 
cording to the words of his own diary, “resolved and deter- 
mined in the strength of the Lord, to eschew and avoid em- 
ployment under Cromwell” Hc accordingly remsted all the 
requests made to him, to accept of office as a commissioner 
for the administration of justice, until after the death of the 
Protector, but shortly after that event he took his seat on the 
bench on the $d December 1658 After the restoration he 
was fined £1,800 Scots, although the momes disbursed by 
him at Breda had not been yet repaid He died in 1679, 
having marned a daughter of Sir Robert Innes, by whom he 
had a son, James, and a daughter, Gnizel 

Joseph, the second son of David Brodie of Brodie, above- 
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inentioned, and next brother of Lord Brodie, called “of As- 
husk,” had, by a daughter of Dundas of Duddingstone, two 
sons who survived him, George, who afterwards succeeded 
to the estate of Brodie, and James of Whitehall, who pur- 
chased Coltfield and Spynie ‘The latter married, in 1698, 
bis cousin, Margaret, the sixth daughter and co-heress of 
James Brodie of Brodie, and had a son, James Brodie of 
Spymie, advocate, and sheriff-depute of Moray and Nairn 
(died in 1756), who wedded Emilia Brodie, and had (with 
three daughtcrs) three sons, namely, James, who inherited 
Brodie, upon the death of his cousin Ak xander in 1759, 
George, a colonel in tne army, and Alexander, who made a 
large fortune ut Madras and bought Arnhall in Kincardine- 
shire By his wife, Ehzabeth Margaret, daughter of the Hon 
James Wemyss of Wemyss castle, the latter had an only 
daughter and heirces, khizabeth, married in 1818 to George, 
fifth and last duke of Gordon, who died in 1886 

James Brodie of Brodie, son of Tord Brodie, born 15th 
September 1637, succeeded in 1679 He took to wife Lady 
Mary Ker, sister of Robert, first marquis of Lotlnan The 
event is thus recorded in Lord Kiodie’s diary, “28th July, 
My son was marned with Lady Mary Ker, and on the 31st 
July 1659, she did subsenbe her covenant te and with God, 
and became ‘his, and gave herself up to him” In 1685 the 
laird of Brodie was fined £24,000 He dicd in March 1708 
He had nine daughters, viz Ann, marrud to Lord forbs, 
Catherine, to her cousin, Robert Dunbar of Grangelnll, khiz- 
aheth, to Cumming of Altyre, Grizel, to Dunbar of Dun- 
phail, kia, to Brodie of Aslisk, Margaret, to his brotha, 
Brodie of Whitehill, Vere, to Brodie of Munhouse, Mary, 
to Chivez of Murrtown, and Henrietta died unmarned 
Having no son, ho was succeedid by his cousin-german, 
Greorge Brodie, (son of Joseph Brodie of Ashisk,) already mon- 
tioned, who marined Emilia, fifth daughter and coheness 
of his predecessor, James Brodie of Brodie By her he had 
three sons and two daughters, and dicd mn 1716 Of the 
daughters, Henrietta, the elder, marned, in 1714, John Sin- 
clair of Ulbster im Caithness, grandfather of the late Right 
Hon Sir John Sinclar, baronet, Ann, the younger, became 
the wife ot George Monro of Novar in Ross-shire James 
Brodie of Brodie, the eldest son, did young in 1720, and was 
succeeded by his brother, Alexandir Brodie of Brodie, born 
17th August 1697, appointed lord lyon king at arms in 1727, 
and died nm 1754 By ns wift, Mary Sleigh, daughtcr of 
Major Sleigh, celebrated us well as himself in various sonnets 
of Allan Ramsay, he had an only son, Alexander, and a 
daughter, Inmila, married to John Macleod, younger of 
Macleod 

Alexander Brodie of Brodie, son of the foregomg, dying un- 
marnied in 1759, was succceded by ns second cousin, James 
Brodie of Brodie, son of James Brodie of Spymie above men- 
tioned He inarned Lady Margaret Duff, youngest daughter 
of Wilham, first earl of Fife, by whom he had two sons and 
three daughters His wife was unfortunately burnt to death 
at Brodie house, 24th April 1786, and he hunself aed 17th 
January 1824 He was a man of considorable talont and 
scientific acquirements He especially distinguished himself 
asa botamst, and added a number of plants to the Bntish 
Flora. His elder son James, was in the civil service of the 
Kast India Company at Madras, and by the upsetting of Ins 
sont in the surge along the shore, was drowned 1n his father’s 
hfetime, Jeaving, by Ann, his wife, daughter of Colonel 
Story (who marned, eecondly, Lieut -General Sir Thomas 
Bowser, KCB), two sons and fixe daughters Wilham 
Brodie of Brodie, the eldest, succeeded his grandfather, 
and became the representative of one of the most ancient 
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famibes m Europe George, the second, in the Madras 
cavalry, died in 1826 Four of the daughters married gentle- 
men of rank 1n the East India‘Company’s service during the 
lifetime of ther father, and the eldest died in that country, 
unmarried, in the same year with himself 

The celebrated surgeon, Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, ser- 
jeant surgeon to the queen, 1s descended from a younger 
branch of this ancient family, which settled in England about 
the beginning of the last century 








Broun, or Brown, a surname common in Scotlana, as 
Browne 1s in England and Ireland, the same as Brun or 
Brune in France In its first form there 18 an ancient 
family, the Brouns of Colstoun, in the county of Haddington, 

*a younger branch of which enjoys a baronetcy, and according 
to tradition, was founded soon after the Conquest, by a French 
wrrior, bearing the arms of the then royal family of France, 
with which he claimed alliance In the roll of Battle Abbey 
there 1s a kmght named Brone among the Norman adven- 
turers who accompanied Wilham the Conqueror into England, 
but whether this be the ancestor of any of the innumerable 
fanulies of the name of Brown in this country, it 18 impossible 
to say The name, doubtless, in ancient tines was bestowed, 
m some mstanccs, from the colour or complexion of those who 
adopted 1t as a surname 

k wly in the twelfth century one Walterus le Brun 1s found 
flourishing im Scotland He was one of the barons who 
witnessed the inquisition ot the possessions of the church of 
Glasgow mado by karl David in 1116, in the reign of his 
brother, Alexander the First 

Sir David le Brun was one of the witnesses, with King 
David the First, in laying the foundation of the abbey of 
Holyroodhouse, 13th May 1128 


‘A thowsand a hundyr and twenty yhere, 
And awcht to thal, to rekyne clere, 
Foundyd wes the Halyrwd hows, 

Ira thine to be relygyows ' 
Wyntoun 


He devised to that abbacy “lands and acres im termtories de 
Colstoun,” for prayers to be sud for ‘ the soul of Alexander 
and the health of his sun” Thomas de Broun 18 witness to 
a charter by Roger de Moubray to the predecessor of the 
lairds of Moncrieff, in the time of King Alexander the Second 

The name of Ralph de Broun appears in the Ragman Koll 
ab that of one of the barons of Scotland who swore fealty to 
kdward the First at Berwick, m 1296 

Richard de Broun, keeper of the kings peace in Cumber- 
land, was forfcited in the Black parliament in 1320 He 18 
styled an esquire, and was beheaded, with Sir David de 
Brechin and two other kmghts, Sir Gilbert de Malherbe and 
Sir Tohn Logie, for bemg concerned in the conspiracy of de 
Souls that vear (See Brecuin, lord of, ante, p 388 ) 

krom King David the Second, the faimly of Colstoun re- 
ceed a charter, “Johanm Broun filo David Broun de 
Colstoun " 

Wilham Broun, baron of Colstoun, in the reign of James 
the First, marred Margaret de Annand, co-heiress of the 
baronv of Sauchie, descended from the ancient lords of An- 
nandale 

Sir Wilham Broun of Colstoun, warden of the west marches, 
commanded a party of Scots in a battle fought on what was 
anciently a moor in the pansh of Dornock, Dumfnes-shire, 
against a party of English, led by Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
and Lord Crosby, when the English were defeated, and both 
their commanders slain So sanguinary was the conflict that, 
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according to tradition, a spring-well on the spot, still called 
Sword well, ran blood for three days 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century William Broun of 
Colstoun was lord director of the court of chancery im Scotland 

With other Haddingtonshire barons, the Brouns of Colstoun 
appear to have favoured the Homes, as on Apni 6, 1529, 
precepts of remission were granted to Mr Wuliam Broun, 
tutor of Colstoun, and four others, and to George Fawaide of 
that ilk, for their treasonably assisting George, Lord Home 
and the deceased David Home of Wedderburn, his brothers 
and accomplices, being the king’s rebels and at his horn 

George Broun of Colstoun, who hved mm the beginmng of 
the seventeenth century, marned Jean Hay, second daughter 
of Lord Yester, ancestor of the Marquis of I'weeddale The 
dowry of this lady consisted of the famous “ Colstoun pear,” 
which Hugo de Gifford of Yester, her remote ancestor, famed 
for his necromantic powers, descmbed in Marmion, and who 
died in 1267, was supposed to have invested with the extra- 
ordinary virtue of confernng unfiuling prosperity on the 
family which possessed it Jord Yester, mn giving away his 
daughter, 18 said to have informed his son-in-law that good 
as the lass might be her dowry was much better, hecause 
while she could only have value in her own generation, the 
pear, 80 long as 1t continued in the family, would cause it to 
flourish to the end of tame Accordingly, the pear has been 
carefully picserved, in a silver box, as a sacred palladium 
About the seventeenth century, the lady of one of the lairds 
of Colstoun, on becoming pregnant, felt a longing for the for- 
bidden fruit, and took a bite of 1t Another version of the 
story says that 1t was a maiden lady of the family who, out of 
curiosity, chose to try her teeth upon it Very soon after 
two of the best farms on the estate were lost in some hitiga- 
tion, while the pear itself straghtway became stone-hard, and 
so remains to this day, with the marks of the lady’s teeth 
indelibly imprinted on 1t ‘Lhe ongin of this wondrous pear 
18, by another tradition, said to have been thus —One of the 
ancestors of the Colstoun family married a daughter of the 
above-named Hugo of Yester, the renowned wailock of 
Gifford, and as the bridal party were proceeding to the 
church, the wizard lord stopped beneath a pear tree, and 
plucking one of the pears, handed it to his danghter, telling 
her that he had no dowry to give her, but that as long as that 
gift was kopt, good fu1tune would never desert her or her dc- 
acendants Apart from the superstition attached to it, this 
curious heirloor 1s certainly a most wonderful vegetable cur- 
osity, having existed for nearly 1x ccnturies 

George Broun, baron of Colstonn, in the reign of Charles 
the First, married a daughter of Sir David Murray of Stan- 
hope, and had, with a younger son, George (ancestor of the pre- 
sent baronet of Colstoun) to whoin le granted by charter the 
barony of [hornydyke, m Berwickshire, an elder son, Sir Pa- 
tnck Broun of Colstoun, who, mn consequence of lus eminent 
services and the fidelity of the ancent family he represented, 
was created a knight and baronet of Nova Scotia, 16th Feb- 
ruary 1686, with remuinder of the tatle to his heirs male for 
ever Sir George Broun, the second baronet, his son, mar- 
ned a daughter of the first earl of Cromarty, and died in 
1718, leaving an only daughter, who inherited the estate, 
while the baronetcy went to the heir male The family thus 
became split betwixt the heirs male and the heirs of line, the 
title devolving upon the Thornydyke branch, and the estates 
upon an heiress, who marned George Broun of Eastficld, 
from whom descended George Broun of Colstoun judicially 
styled Lord Colstoun, who became a lord of session in 1756 
and died m 1776, and the late Christian, countess of Dal- 
housie, only cluld and heiress of Charles Broun, Esq of Col- 
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stoun, and died 22d February 1889 The present marquis of 
Dalhousie (James Andrew Broun-Ramsay) in nght of his 
mother, 1s the representative of the elder branch 

Sir George Broun, son of Aleaander Broun of Thornydyke 
castle and Bassendean, Berwickshire, and of a lady of the 
ancient house of Swinton of Swinton, succeeded his cousin as 
third baronet, and dying without male issue, his brother, Sir 
Alexander, became fourth baronet He marned Beatrice, 
daughter of Alexander Swinton, Lord Mersington, and died 
1750 Hhs son, Sir Alexander, fifth baronet, having died 
in 1775, without male issue, the baronetcy devolved upon his 
cousin, the Rev Sir Alexander Broun, mimster of Lochmaben, 
who declined to take up the title He marned Robma, 
daughter of Colonel] Hugh M‘Bnde of Beadland, Ayrshire, 
and died in 1782 With several daughters he had two sons, 
viz, James, who, in 1825, revived the title, and Wilham, of 
Newimains, who marnicd and settled m the island of Guernsey, 
where his descendants are still to be found 

Sir James, the seventh baronet, left a family of four sons 
and two daughters at his death, 80th Nov 1844 His eldest 
son, Sir Richard Broun, eighth baronet, a kmght commander 
of the order of St John of Jerusalem, was secretary of the 
Langue of that order in Ingland, and also to the Com- 
nnttee of Baronets for Pnvileges He was also secretary ot 
the Central Agricultural Society, and the author of various 
works on heraldiy, colonization, ralway eatension, So = Born 
in 1801, he died unmarned in Dec 1858 Before succeeding to 
the baronetcy he endeavoured to establish the right of the 
eldest sons of baronets to the title of kmght, and in 1842 as- 
sumed the title of “Sir” His brother Sir William, a solici- 
tor in Dumfries, became ninth baronet 


BROWN, James, an eminent linguist and tia- 
velle:, the son of James Brown, MD, was born 
at Kelso, in the county of Roxburgh, May 23, 
1709 He was educated under the Rev Dr 
Robeit Firend at Westminster School, where he 
was well instiucted in the classics In the end of 
1722 he went with his fathe: to Constantinople, 
and having a gicat natural aptitude for the acquie- 
ment of languages, he obtained a thorough know- 
ledge of the Twkish and Italian, as well as the 
In 1725 he returned home, and 
made himself master of the Spamsh language 
About the year 1732 he fist stated the idea of a 
London Directory, or list of principal tiaders in 
the metropolis, with then addiesses Having laid 
the foundation of this useful wok, he gave it to 
Mr Hemy Kent, a printer: in Finch Lane, Corn 
hill, who, continuing it yearly, made a fortune by it 

In July 1741 he entered into an agreement with 
twenty-four of the piincipal merchants of London, 
members of the Russian Company, of which Sir 
John Thompson was then governor, to go to Per- 
sia, to carry on a trade through Russia, as their 
chief agent or factor On 29th September of the 
same year he sailed fo: Riga, whence he passed 
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through Russia, and proceeding down the Volga 
to Astracan, voyaged along the Caspian Sea to 
Reshd im Persia, where he cstablished a factory 
He continued im that country neatly four years , 
and, upon one occasion, Went in state fo the camp 
of Nadn Shah, bcttaa known by the name of Kouh 
Khan, to deliver a letter to that chief fiom George 
the Second While he resided in Porsia, he ap 
phed himself to the study of the Persian language, 
and made such proficiency in it, that, after fin re- 
turn home, he compiled a very copious Persian 
Dictionary and Gramma, with many Ciuntous spe- 
cimens of the Persian mode of writing, which he 
left behind hint im manuscript 

Dissatisfied with the conduct of the Rugsian 
Sompany m London, and scnaible of the dangers 
to wluch the factory was constantly exposed from 
the unsettled and tyrannical natine of the Persian 
rovernment, he resigned tis charge, and ictumed 
Jn the fol- 
lowing year the factory was plundered of property 


to England on Christinas-day 1746 


to the amount of eighty thousand pounds sterling, 
which Jed to a final termination of the Persian 
trade 
man’s Magaine’ for December 1788, says, that he 


The wiiter of his obituary in the * Gcntle- 


possessed the strictest mtegnity, unaffected piety, 
and exalted but unostentatious bencvolence, with 
an oven, placid, and cheerful temper = In May 
1787 he was visited with a shyht paralytic stroke, 
but soon recovered his wonted health and vigom 

Four days before Ins death, he was attached by a 
much severer stroke, which deprived him, by de 

gees, of all his faculties, and he expued without a 
groan, November 30, 1788, at his house at Stohe 
Newington, Middlesex 
virons,’ vol mi, states, that Mi 


Mr Lysons, in lis ‘ En- 
Brown's father, 
who died in 1738, published anonymously a tians- 
lation of two ‘ Orations of Isocrates 

BROWN, Jonn, author of the ‘Sclf-Interpiet- 
ing Bible,’ the son of ® weaver, was born in 1722, 
in the small village of Carpow, county of Peith 
lis parents dying before he was twelve yeas of 
age, it was with some difficulty that he acquired 
Ins education ‘7 was left,” he says, ‘a poor 
o phan, and had nothing to depend on but the 
providence of God” He was but a very hmited 
time at school ‘‘One month,” he says himself, 
‘without his parents’ allowance, he bestowed 
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upon Latin” Nevertheless, by lus own intense 
application to study, before he was twenty years 
of age, he had obtamed an intimate knowledge of 
the Latin, Greck, and Hebrew languages, with 
the last of which he was critically conversant He 
wus also acquainted with the French, Italian, Ge - 
man, Arabic, Persian, Syriac, and Ethopic His 
icat acquisition of knowledge, without the assist- 
ance Of a teacher, appeared so wondei ful tu the 
ignorant country people, that a 1epoit was circu- 
lated far and wide that young Brown had acquued 
his learning in a sinful way, that 1s, by inte:couse 
with Satan! In early youth he was employed as 
He afterwards undertook the occu- 
In 1747 
he established timself in a school at Ganney 


a shepheid 
pation of pedla on travelling merchant 


Bridge, in the neighbourhood of Kinross, a place 
ceclebiated as the spot where the Associate Piesby- 
tery was fiist constituted The same school was 
afterwuds taught by Michael Biuce the poet 
He subsequent- 
ly taught for a year and a half anothe: school at 
Spital, nea Linton Having attached himself to 
the body who, in 1733, seceded trom the Chuich 
of Scotland, mv 1748 hc entered on the regular 
study of philosophy and divinity in connection with 
the Associate Synod = In 1750 he was licensed to 
preach the gospel by the Associate Presbytery of 
Edinbu gh, at Dalkeith , and soon after 1eceived a 
call from the Secession congiegation at Stow, also 
one nearly at the same time fiom Haddmgton He 
chose the latter, and was ordained pastor of the 
Iladdington congiegation 4th July 1751 In 1758 
he published an ‘ Essay towards an Easy Explica- 
tion of the Catechisms,’ intended for the use of the 
young, and in 1765 his ‘ Chistian Journal,’ once 
the most popular of all his works In 1768 he was 
elected piofessor of divinity under the Associate 
Synod This situation he held for twenty yeais 
His ‘Self-Inte:pieting Bible,’ by which his name 
is best hnown, appeared in two qua:to volumes in 
1778 Of this popula: and useful work numeions 
stercoty ped editions have appeared both in Scot- 
Jand and England, each having very extensive 
circulation, and each successively improved in 
form o1 arrangement A recent one, with the 


Here Brown remained two yeais 


additions of his giandson, J B Patterson, smu- 
passes all previous ones im form, type, and illus 
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trations His piety and learning, and fame as an 
author, made his name extensively known, not 
only in Scotland, but in England and America, 
and in 1784 he received a pressing invitation fiom 
the Reformed Dutch Chutch in New York, to be 
their tutor in divinity, which he declined He 
died at Haddington June 19, 1787 He was 
twice married, and had six sons and one 
daughter The sons weie 1 John, fo. many 
years Buigher minister at Whitburn, Linlith- 
gowshue, a memon of whom 1s given below 
2 Ebenezer, Burghe: minster at Inverkeith- 
ing, whose apostolic look and person and mode 
of preaching, are mentioned as most remaik- 
able 8 Thomas Biown, DD, Bmghe: mmister 
at Dalkeith, and author of an octavo volume 
of sermons 4 Samuel, merchant, Hadding- 
ton, the founder of itincrating libianes He 
was the father of Dr Samuel Biown, an emi- 
nent chemist, who died young in 1856 5 David, 
bookseller in Edinburgh 6 Di Wilham Biown, 
of Duddingstone, long the secietary of the Scot- 
tish Missionary Society, and the autho: of a ‘ His- 
tory of Missions,’ and of a memoir of his father 
The only daughter, Mrs Patterson, was the mo- 
ther of two sons and a danghte: The elder son, 
she Rev John Biown Patteison, minister of Fal- 
kirk, styled by Lod Cockburn “ Athenian Patter - 
son,” died in his eaily pihime "Ue was the author of 
the memon of his giandfathei, prefixed to Fullai- 
ton’s edition of his ‘ Self-Inte:preting Bible’ The 
younger son, Alexande: Simpson Patterson, D D , 
minister of Fiee Hutchesontown Church, Glas- 
gow, and the autho of several theological works, 
is edito: of an edition published in 1858, of his 
biothe:’s fine characteiistic posthumous wok on 
ou Lo1d’s Farewell Discomse 

Mi Brown’s piincipal works ae 

A Dictionary of the Holy Buble, on the plan of Calmet, 
out chiefly adapted to common readers 2 vols 8vo, Edin 
a aeseal History of the Christian Church , (a very useful 
compendium of church history, partly on the plan of Mo- 
shemm, or perhaps, rather, of Lampe) 2 vols 12mo, Edin 
a Self-Interpreting Bible (This edition of the Bible is 
sv called from its marginal references, which are tar more 
copious than in any other edition It hag been frequently 
teprinted ) 2 vols 4to, Edin 1778 


A Compendious View of Natural and Revealed Religion, in 
seven books 8vo, Glasgow, 1782 
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Harmony of Scripture Prophecies, and History of thew 
fulfilment. 8vo, Glasgow, 1784 

A Compendious History of the British Churches 2 vols. 
12mo, 1784 


His othe: publications are as follows 


A Help for the Ignorant, being an Essay towards an Fasy 
Explication of the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism 12mo, 
kdin 1758 

A Buet Dissertation on Christ’s Righteousness, showing to 
what extent it 1s :mputed to us in Justification 12mo, Edin 
1759 

Two Short Cuatechisms mutual], connected , the question: 
of the former being generally supposed and omitted in the 
latter 12mo, kKdin 1764 

The Chnistian Journal, or common incidents, spiritual in- 
structors 12mo, Edin 176) 

A Historical Account of the Secession from the Church of 
Scotland 8vo, Edin 1766  kighth edition, 1802 

I etters on the Constitution, Disciphne, and Government of 
the Christian Church 12mo, Fdin 1767 

Sacred Lropology, or a bref view of the figures, and ex- 


planation of the metaphors contained in Scripture 12mo 
Edin 1768 
Religious Steadfastness Recommended ASermon 12:mo, 


Edin 1769 

The Psalms of David in Metre with notes exinbiting the 
connection, explaming the sense, and for directing and am- 
mating the devotion 12mo, kdin 1776 

The Oracles of Christ, and the Abominations of Antichrist, 
contrasted 12mo, Glasgow, 1778 

The absuidity and perfidy of all authoritative toleration of 
gross heresy, blasphemy, idolatry, and popery in Britain 
12mo, Glasgow, 1780 

The fearful shame and contempt of mere professed Chiis- 
tians, who neglect to raise up spiritual children to Jesus 
Chnst Two Sermons 12mo, Glasgow, 1780 

An Evangelical and Practical View of the types and figures 
of the Old Testament dispensation 12mo, Glasgow, 1781 

The Christian, the Student, ind the Pastor, exemplified in 
the lives of nine eminent ministers Edin 1782 

The Young Christian exemplified 12mo, Glasgow, 1782 

The Necessity and Advantage of Larnest Prayer for the 
J ord’s special direction in the choice of pastors, with an 
appendix of free thought» conccining the transportation of 
ministers Edin 178d 

A Buef Concordance to the Holy Scriptures 
1783 

Practical Piety exemplified in the hves of thiteen eminent 
Christians 12mo, Glasgow, 1783 

Choughts on the Iravelling of the Mail on the Ford’s Dav 
12mo, 1785 

Ihe Re-Exhubition of the Testimony defended 8a, Gl w- 


18mo, din 


gow 
Devout Breathings of u Pious Soul, with additions and 
unprovements Edin 


The necessity, seriousness, and sweetness of Practical Reli- 
gion, m an awakening call, by Samuel Corbyn, with tour 
solemn addresses to sinners, young and old 


The following were published after his death 


Select Remains with some account of his life 
London, 1789 
Posthumous Woiks 12mo, Perth, 1797 
An Apology for a more frequent administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, with answers to ae 12mo, kdin 1804 
B 


12:no, 


¢ 
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BROWN, Joun, a pions and useful divine, 
eldest son of the preceding, by lus first wife, Janet 
Thomson, daughter of Mr John Thomson, mer- 
chant, Musselburgh, was born at Haddington, 
24th July, 1754 From tis youth he gave de- 
cided indications of piety He was sent to the 
university of Edinburgh, when Re was scarcely 
fourtcen years of age, and about the year 1772 he 
entered on the study of divinity, under the supe: - 
intendence of his father We was licensed to preach 
the gospel by the Assouiate presbytery of Burghers 
at Edinburgh, 21st May 1776 Soon after, he 1¢e- 
ceived a call from the Burghe: congregation of 
Whitburn, Linlithgowshire, and was ordained to 
that charge, 22d May 1777. Duiung a Jong ca- 
cet of ministerial usefuluess, he maintained a 
Iugh degree of populauty, his picaching being 
characterized by the simplicity and settousness of 
his manner, and by the highly evangelical tone of 
his sentiments He exerted himself in promoting 
the vanious religious institutions of the diy, and 
took a deep interest especially in the spuitual m- 
provement of the Highlandeis of Perthshire 

When Ins stiength began to decline, his prople 
gave a call to Mi William Millar, to be his col- 
league and successor, and he was accoidingly o1- 
duined as such 15th November 1881 After the 
ordination, Mi Brown preached only eight Sab- 
baths ie was seized with a severe paralytic 
attack, and after lingering for a few weehs, he 
died 10th February 1832, in the 78th yea of his 
age, and 56th of his mmistry 

Mi 





4 


Brown's cliuef works are 


Gospel Ti uth accurately stated and illnstrated by the Rev 
Messrs Hog Boston, Kaskines, and othors, occasioned by 
the republivation of the Marrow of Modern Divinity 12mo, 
1817 = New and greatly enlarged edition Glasg 1831 

Notes, Devotional and Explanatory, on the Lranslations 
and Paraphrases generally used in the Presbyterian Congre- 
gations in Scotland Pubhshed with an edition of the Psalms 
with his father’s notes, in Glasgow 

Memorials of the Nonconformst Ministers of the Seven- 
teenth Century, with an Introductory Lssav by Wilham M ‘(za- 
vin, keq Glasg 1832 (Ihis was the last literary work of 
both the excellent men whose names appeal on the title-page 
Mr Brown died just before it went to press, and Mr M‘Ga- 
vin just as it was leaving it ) 


His other minor works aie 


Memoirs of the Life and Character of the late Res James 
Heivey, AM 1806 Three editions 


A bniet Account of 2 Tour in the Highlands of Perthshire 
12mo, 1815 
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Memoirs of Private Christians. 

Chnstian Experience, or the Spiritual Exercise of Emi- 
nent Christians in different ages and places, stated in their 
own words. 18mo, 1825 

Descnptive List of religious books in the English language 
fit for general nse 12mo, 1827 

Memoir of the Rev Thomas Bradbury 18mo, 1881 


He also edited the following 


The Evangelical Preacher A Select Collection of doc- 
trina] and practical Sermons, chiefly of Knglish divines of the 
18th century 8 vols 12mo, 1802—-1806 

A Collection of Religious Letters from books and MSS 
12mo, 1813 

A Collection of Letters from printed books and MSS, 
suited to Children and Youth 18mo, 1815 

Evangehcal Beauties of the late Rev Hugh Binning, with 
an account of his Life 382mo, 1828 

} vangelieal Beauties of Archbishop Leighton. 12:ino, 1829 

After the death of Mr Brown, were published Letters on 
Sanctification, some of which had previously appeared in the 
Christian Repository and Monitor, with a Memoir of his Life 
by his son-in-law, the Rev David Smith of Biggar 


BROWN, Jonn, DD, an emiment divine, 
the son of the subject of the preceding me- 
mou, was born July 12, 1784, at the house of 
Burnhead, in the parish of Wintbuin, Linhth- 
gowshue IJaving, from eaily life, chosen the 
ministiy as a profession, m Novembe: 1797, 
he entered the university of Edinburgh, where he 
studied for three sessions In Apiil 1800, when 
scaiccly sixteen years of age, he went to Elie, 
Fifeshne, as a teacher In the following August, 
he was exammed by the Associate presbytery of 
Peith at Newburgh, and subsequently entered the 
divinity hall of that body at Selkirk, unde: Di 
George Lawson, who had succeeded his giandfa- 
ther, 1n 1787, as professor of divinity to the Seces- 
sion church 

While pursuing his studies for the munistry, 
Mr Brown became, in Apiil 1808, a private 
teache: in Glasgow, and in February 1805 he was 
licensed at Falkuk to preach the gospel by the 
Burgher presbytery of Stirling and Falkirk He 
had very soon calls to both Stuling and Biggar, 
and in September 1805, was appointed to the lat- 
te: place In October of the same year he pro- 
ceeded to London for three months, to supply the 
pulpit of Dr Waugh, Wells Street, one of the 
originators of the London Missionary Society 

M: Brown was ordained Burgher minister at 
Biggar, February 6, 1806 In 1817 he received a 
call to become the minister of the Buigher church 
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at North Leith, but the Associate Synod would 
not consent, at that time, to his 1emoval from 
Biggar 

On the translation, n 1821, of the Rev Dr James 
Hall from Rose Street chapel, Edinburgh, which 
had been bult for him, to a larger place of wor- 
ship, also erected for him, in Broughton Place of 
that city, M: Brown ieceived a call from the 
Rose Street congiegation to be his successor 
This call he accepted On May 1, 1822, he was 
translated by deed of S}nod to that congregation, 
and on June 4, was admitted pastor of Rose Street 
chuich 

Dr Hall died November 28, 1826, and, on the 
following Sabbath, Di Brown preached his fu- 
neial sermon in Bioughton Place chuich Sub- 
sequently he received a call fiom the congrega- 
tion, but was continued in his own charge by the 
synod at then meeting in May 1828 Having 
received a second call, he was translated by the 
Synod to Bioughton Place church, in April 1829, 
and admitted 20th May following On the insti- 
tution of the professoiship of Exegetical Theology 
by the United Secession Synod in 1834, he was, m 
Apu that year, appointed to that chair, which had 
been 1eorganized according to a plan of which he 
was the author, and in which the fundamental im- 
portance of this study, which has since impressed 
itself on all Scottish churches, was for the first 
time 1ecognised 

In the religio - political controveisies of the 
period, Dr Brown not unfiequently found himself 
involved, from his fervour m the cause of what he 
conceived to be the truth The fist of these was 
on what was then called the Apocrypha question 
This controversy a1ose in consequence of the Buit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society having permitted 
the Apociypha to be inserted in the Bible, and 
ultimately hinged upon its sincerity in professing 
to reject 1t from their editions of that work Dr 
Andrew Thomson, minster of St George’s, 








Edimburgh, stood forth as the assailant of the 
Society, his principal opponents being Drs Guiey 
and Brown, and his chief supporter, Robert 
Haldane 

The question as to the lawfulness and expe- 
diency of the existing connexion between church 
and State was the next 


It was not a new one, 
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bat it now assumed a bolder and moie conspicuous 
aspect than it had ever before held, and excited 
an extraordinary degree of ferment in the public 
mind, m consequence of an attack made upon its 
lawfulness on mone exclusively scripture groutda, 
by a leading member of Dr Brown’s denomina- 
tion, Dr Andrew Marshall, in a Sermon published 
in May 1829 In this contioveisy Dr Brown 
took a prominent and consistent part A voluntary 
church association having been formed in Edin- 
burgh, (Dr Brown being one of the committee, ) 
led, in February 18338, to the formation of 
an association at Glasgow for promoting the in- 
teiests of the Church of Scotland, and thenceforth 
‘the battle of Establishments” waxed hotter and 
hotter Voluntary church associations and Church 
Defence associations were foimed ove: the whole 
kingdom, and for several yeais after, churclhimen 
and dissenters no Jonge: acted together as bieth- 
1en, either in 1eligious societies or in the social in- 
teicouise of private life 

A more painful and tiying oideal awaited Dr 
Brown In 1842, four ministers of Dr Biown’s 
denomination weie expelled from the Synod, for 
holding views subversive of the special reference 
of the atonement as held by their body At the 
meeting of Synod in Octobe: 1848, in consequence 
of the transmission of an overtme by the Presby- 
tery of Paisley, the Synod iequested the two 
senior professors, Drs Balme: and Biown, to 
expiess their sentiments on the doctiinal points, 
regarding which differences fiom the views of 
the body were alleged to be held by these 
ministers This the professors accordingly did, 
much to the satisfaction, with the conference 
that followed, of the Synod, as stated in their 
finding on the occasion Snbsequentl, Di Mar- 
shall published a pamphlet entitled ‘The Catholic 
Doctrine of Redemption Vindicated,’ in the Ap- 
pendix to which he threw out cei tain imputations 
against Drs Biown and Balmer, of which they 
complained to the Synod A committee was ap- 
pointed to take Di: Marshall’s statements into 
consideration, and also the published speeches of 
the two professois The result was that Dr 
Marshall disavowed the insinuation that they 
taught anything inconsistent with the standaids 
of the church and he spontaneously intimated huis 
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purpose to suppress the Appendix altogether 
But the matter did not end here, as 1t was thought 
{¢ would, for Dr Marshall returned to the 
charge 

At the meeting of the Synod in May 1845, Dr 
Brown, by the advice of his presbytery, presented 
a complaint in refeience to a pamphict published, 
shortly before, by 11 Marshall, entitled, ‘ Re- 
marks on the Statements on certain doctrinal 
points made before the United Secession Synod 
at then request, by the two senior Professois,’ n 
which he pronounced the doctrine enunciated by 
them to be ‘‘ subverting the very foundation of our 
hopes, entucly subverting the doctiine of election, 
rendering the gospel little more than a solemn 
mockery,” with more to the same effect, and he 
requested that the Synod would either ente: on the 
unvestigution of these chages ‘in due form,” on 
release him fiom his piofessouial duties The 
Synod, afte: finding that D: Brown had acted with 
great propriety in binging the matte: before them, 
expressed then satisfaction with the explanation 
which he had given in his ‘Statement’ and other- 
wise, declaiing also then entne confidence in his 
soundness im the faith, and then trust that he 
would continue to discharge Ins important func- 
tions with equal honow to himself and benefit to 
the chuich In icgad to Di Marshall, they 
found that in his 1ecently published pamphlet he 
had reiterated se1ious charges, formetly brought 
forwaid on insufficient grounds against Wh 
Brown, in a still mote offensive form, that 
he ought to have brought the matte: before 
the church comts in the only competent way, 
and that he should, therefore, be admonished at 
the bar of the Synod Afte: this decision, Dr 
Marshall intimated bis intention of binging a 
libel against Di: Brown, and anothe: meeting of 
Synod was appointed in July, that he might have 
the opportunity of producing his libel before the 
next meeting of the Divinity Hall 

Accordingly, in the following July, Di Mar- 
shall, assisted by D: Hay of Kinross, presented 
a hbel agamst D: Brown, being the fiat pruse- 
cution for heresy by libel that had ever taken 
plice in the Synod of the Secession church The 
libel contained five counts, and Dr Biown was 
triumphantly acquitted on them all On the 
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whole case the Synod unanimously adopted th 
following finding 

“The Synod finds that there exists no ground even 
for suspicion that he holds, or has ever held, any opin- 
ion on the pomts under review inconsistent with the 
Word of God, or the subordinate standards of this church 
The Synod, therefore, dismisses the hhbel, and while it sin- 
cerely sympathizes with Dr Brown in the unpleasant and 
painful circumstances in which he has been placed, it renews 
the expression of confidence m him given at last meeting, 
and entertains the hope that the issue of this cause has been 
such as will, by the blessing of God, restore peace and confi- 
dence throughout the church, and termmate the unbappy 
controversy which has so long agitated it ” 


During the whole discussions in this unhappy 
case, Dr Biown displayed great wisdom and 
Christian temper, and his own congregation sym- 
pathized with him most sincerely im the trying 
and painful circumstances in which he had been 
placed Asa maik of then affection and sym- 
pathy, they met in the following September, and 
presented him with a valuable testimonial 

On the death of D: Peddie, semo: pastor of 
Bristo Street congregation, Edinburgh, 11th Oc- 
tober, 1845, Di Biown preached his funeral sei- 
mon to his congiegation, which was afterwards 
punted In the movement for the umon of the 
Secession and Relief bodies, he took a warm part 
Afte: that work had been accomplished, and the 
United Presbyte11an Chuich formed im 1847, he 
devoted his remaining efforts to expository com- 
ments on the Sacied Scriptures 

In 1856, on the completion of the fiftieth year 
of hig ministry, his jubilee was celebrated His 
attached congregation, on that occasion, piesent- 
ed him with a puise containing £600 This noble 
gift he at once gencrously devoted, with an added 
sum, to the formation of a fund for the annual relief 
of aged ministers of the United Presbyteian 
church 

The duties of lus professorship Dr Brown dis- 
charged with much enthusiasm and assiduity till 
1857, when increasing infirmities 1ende:ed him 
unequal to the labouis which it imposed Hig 
pulpit ministiations he was also compelled to 
relinquish at the same time, but occasionally, 
when his health permitted, he would appear m 
public to chee: and instruct his flock 

Fo: some time he suffered severely from inter- 
nal pains, and it was supposed that his live: was 
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affected, but latterly he enjoyed a complete im- 
munity from these. His personal appearance, 
which was fine and dignified, was, previously to 
his death, greatly changed, in reference to which 
he himself expressively said, ‘‘ The Master chan- 
ges our countenance, and sends us away ” 

Dr Brown died at his house, Ai:thur Lodge, 
Newington, Edinburgh, 18th October, 1858, m 
his 74th year So high was the estimation in 
which he was held, that he may be said to have 
had a public funeral The Lord Provost and ma- 
gistrates of Edinburgh attended in their offiual 
robes He was followed to the grave, in the 
Lower Calton bu: ying-ground, by his forme: con- 
gregations of Biggar and Rose Street, as well as 
by his people of Broughton Place church, and by 
ministers of all denominations All felt that a 
good man and ‘a prince in Isiael” had been ga- 
thered to his rest On the Sunday succeeding his 
funeral, his colleague, Di: Andiew ‘I!homson, and 
Dr Haipea, North Leith, preached funeral ser- 
mons in Broughton Place church He was twice 
maijied, first, to Jane Nimmo, daughte: and sis- 
ter of two eminent physicians in Glasgow She 
died in 1816, and, secondly, to Margaret Fisher 
Crum, of the Thornlebank family, descended 
from Ebenezer Erskine and Mr Fisher, two of 
the five fathers of the Secession He left three 
sons and as many daughteis Two of his sons 
were educated for the medical profession, Di 
John Brown of Edinburgh, and Di: Wilham 
Brown The third son was but a youth at the 
time of his father’s death 

The influence of Di: Biown in his own denomi- 
nation was very great But he was never an 
ecclesiastical leader, in the generally understood 
sense of the term He had little tun for the 
platform, and he spoke but imely mn chwch 
courts Jn all public questions, however, he took 
a deep and enlightened interest, and when he did 
express his opimions on any subject, it was with 
an authority which showed that he had thoiough- 
ly considered it, and was familuu with all its 
bearings Both as a preacher and a lectmet, he 
was an evangelical of the highest oder, closely 
resembling the founders of his denomination in a 
religious aspect, vigorous, pure, fervent, manly, 
and profoundly pathetic 
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Deemed the ripest Biblical scholar of his age, it 
was only late im life that he became ¢ theological 
write: He had a magnificent hbrary, probably 
the lu gest clerical library in Scotland, except one 
Tis Greek New Testaments, which he commended 
to hoad when he was fouiteen, were, it 13 be- 
lieved, unique in number and in quality for a pri- 
vate libiary, and his Latin and French theological 
authors, of the 16th century, were all but com- 
plete He had also a fine collection of classics, 
which he read to the last Although he taught 
as a professor for a quaiter of a century, his se- 
nies of commentaiies, on which his name must 
chiefly rest, were published within the last ten 
years of his lite The publication of more than 
ten octavo volumes by a man considerably ahove 
sixty when he began, and several of these on 
some of the most difficult Epistles of the New 
Testament, 1s ceitainly something unusual in the 
history of literature 

Dr Brown’s more important works are 


k xpository Discourses on the First Fpistle of the Apostle 
Peter In three volumes  8vo 

Discourses and Sayings of our Tord Jesus Christ Ius- 
trated in a Series of Kxpositions In three volumes Second 
edition 8vo 

An Exposition of our Loid’s Intercessory Prayer, with a 
Discourse on the Relation of our I ord’s Intercession to the 
Conversion of the World 8vo 

Resurrection of Life An I'xposition of 1 Cor xv 
a Discourse on our J ord’s Resurrection &vo 

Sufferings and Glones of the Messiah signshed beforehand 
to David and Isaiah, An Fxposition of Psalm xvm_ and 
Isaigh In 13, lin 12) 8vo 

An Exposition of the Fpistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Galatians 8vo 


With 


He also published the following as separate Ser- 
mons 

The Danger of Opposing Christiamty, and the Certainty 
of its final Tmumph A Sermon preached before the Edin- 
burgh Missionary Souety, on Tuesday, 2d Apil, 1816 80 

On the State of Scotland, in reference to the Means of 
Religious Instruction A Sermon preached at the Opening 
of the Associate Synod, on Tuesday, 27th April, 1819 8vo 

On the Duty of Peeumary Contribution to Rehgious Pur- 
poses A Sermon preached before the London Missionary 
Society, on Lhursday, May 10, 1821 ‘Third edition 18mo 

Sermon occasioned by the Death of the Rev James Hall, 
DD, Edinburgh 8vo 1826 

The Abolition of Death «Sermon  Foolscap 8vo 

The Kriendship of Christ and his People Indissoluble A 
Sermon on the Death of the Res John Mitchell, DD, 
Glasgow 8vo 

Human Authority in Religion condemned by Jesus Christ 
An kxpository Discourse |} oolscap 8vo 

The Christian Mimstry, and the Character and Destiny of 
its Occupants, Worthy and Unworthv A Sermon on the 
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Death :of the Rev Robert Balmer, DD, Berwick Second 
edition. 8vo 

Heaven A Sermon on the Death of the Rev James Ped- 
die, DD, Edinburgh 8vo 

The Present Condition of them who are “ Asleep in 
Christ ” A Sermon on the Death of the Rev Hugh Heugh 
DD, Glasgow 8vo 


The Good Shepherd A Sermon 24mo 


His smaller tracts are as follows 
1 On the Bible Society controversy 


Statement of the Claims of the Bntish and Foreign Bible 
Society on the Support of the Christian Pubhe With an 
Appendix 8vo 

Remarks on Certain Statements by Alex Haldane, Esq, 
in his “Memoir of Robert Haldane of Auchingray, and his 
brother, James A Haldane” 8vo 


2. On the Voluntary controversy 


‘The Law of Chnst respecting Civi] Obedience, especially 
in the Payment of Iiubute, with an Appendix of Notes to 
which ase added Two Addresses on the Voluntary Church 
Controversy Second edition, 1838 Third edition 8vo 

Wha ought the Dissenters of Scotland to do in the present 


Cristy? Second edition, 8vo 1840 


8, On the Atonement charge 


Opimons on Faith, Divine Influence, Human Inability, the 
Design and Lifect of the Death of Christ, Assurance, and the 
Sonship of Christ 
12mo 

Statement made, April 1, 1845, before the United Associ- 
Stc- 


Second edition, with additional Notes 


ate Presbytery of Edinburgh, on asking their Advice 
12mo 


Miscellaneous 


Structures on Mr Yutes’ Vindication of Unitarianism 840 

Remarks on the Plans and Publications of Robert Owen, 
Enq of New Lanark  &v0 

On Religion, and the Means of its Attainment 
edition = 18mo 

On Forgetfulness of God Second edition 18mo 

The Chnistian Pastors Manual, a Selection of Practs on 
the Duties, Difficulties, and F ncomagements of the Christian 
Ministry = 12mo 

A Tribute to the Memory of a very dear Christian Friend 
Third edition =18ino 

Discourses stuted to the administration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per Second edition 12mo 

Hints on the Permanent Obligation and Frequent Observ- 
nnee of the Tord’s Supper Second edition 12mo 

Hints on the Nature and Influence of Christian Hope 
Post &vo 

The Mournei’a Fiend, or, Instruction and Consolation 
for the Bereaved, a Selection of Jracts and Hymns Second 
edition 32mo 

Lhe United Secession Church Vindicated from the Charge, 
made by James A Haldane, Esq , of Sanctioning Indiscriin- 
inate Admission to Communion 1839, 8vo 

On the Means and Mamfestations of a Genuine Revival of 
Rehgion an Address delivered before the United Associate 
Presbytery of Fdinburgh, on November 19, 1889 Second 
edition 12mo 

Hints to Students of Divinity, an Address at the Opemng 
of the Umted Secession Theological Semmary August 8, 
1841 = Foolsoap 810 


ond edition 


Sixth 
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Memorial of Mrs. Margaret Fisher Beown Foolscap Sve 

Statement on certain Doctrinal Ponts, made October 
5th, 1848, before the United Associate Synod, at their re- 
quest 12mo 

On the Equity and Benigmity of the Divine Law 34mo. 

Comfortable Words for Christian Parents Bereaved of Lit- 
tle Children Second edition 18mo 

Barnabas, or the Christianly Good Man 1n Three Dis- 
courses Second edition Foolscap 8vo 

Memorials of the Rev James Fisher, Mimater of the As- 
sociate (Burgher) Congregation, Glasgow , Professor of D1- 
vinity to the Associate (Kurgher) Synod, and one of the 
Four Leaders of the Secession from the Established Church 
of Scotland In a Narrative of lus Life, and a Selection trom 
his Writings Foolscap 8vo 

Hints on the Lord’s Supper and ‘lhoughts for the Lord's 
Table Foolscap 8vo 

Plain Discourses on Important Subjects Foolscap 8vo 

Discourses suited to the Administration of the Lord’a Sup- 
per Third edition 8vo 

The Deid m Christ, their State Present and Future, with 
Reflections on the Death of a very dear Christian Friend 
18mo 





He also edited the following works, viz, 


Maclaurin’s Kssays and Sermons, with an Introductory 
lusay Second edition 12mo 

Henry’s Commumcant's Companion, with an Introductory 
Fssay Fourth edition 

Venn’s Complete Duty of Man, with an Introductory Es- 
say Second edition 12mo 

Lheological Liacts Selected and Original 
cap 8v0 


BROWN, Joun, MD, the founde of the Biu- 
nonian system of medicine, was borin in 1785 or 
1786, eithe: in the village of Lintlaws or that of 
Preston, pauish of Buncle, Berwickshire Has pa- 
1ents, who were Secedeis, were in the humblest 
condition of life, his father’s occupation not being 
above that of aday-labomer Neveitheless they 
were anxious to give thei son a decont and reli- 
gious education It was a fiequent expression of 
his father’s, “that he would gud his belt the 
tighter to give his son John a good education ” 
He caily discovered uncommon quickness of ap-~ 
prehension, and he was sent to school to learn 
English much sooner than the usual per1od —_ Be- 
fore he was five jeats of age, he had 1ead though 
almost the whole of the Old Testament When 
he was little more than five yeats of age, he had 
the misfortune to lose his father Lis mother 
afte: wards maitied a weaver, by whose assistance 
he was enabled to continue at school, where he 
was distinguished for lis unwearied application, 
his facility in mastering the tasks assigned to him, 
and the retentiveness of his memory Before he 
was ten years of age, he had gone through the 
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routine of grammar education required pieviously 
to entering college But as his mother could not 
afford to put him to the university, he was bound 
apprentice to a weaver For this occupation he 
had a rooted aversion, and Mr Cruickshank kindly 
offered to allow him to attend the school gratui- 
tously He therefore resumed his studies, with 
the view of ultimately becoming a preacher of the 
Secession In a short time he became so neces- 
sary to his master, that he was occasionally de- 
puted to instruct the younge: scholars 

At this period, we are told, ‘“‘ he was of a reli- 
gious turn, and was so strongly attached to the 
sect of Seceders, or Whigs, as they are called m 
Scotland, in which he had been bred, that he 
would have thought his salvation hazarded, if he 
had attended the meetings of the established church 
He aspired to be a pieacher of a purer religion ” 
A circumstance which happened about his thu- 
teenth year had the effect of making him altogethei 
relinquish the idea of becoming a seceding minister 
Having been persuaded, by some of his school- 
fellows, to hear a se:mon in the parish church of 
Dunse, he was in consequence summoned to appear 
before the session of the congiegation of Seceders 
.0 which he belonged, to be rebuked for his con- 
duct, but his pride got the better of his attachment 
to the sect Heo resolved not to submit to the 
censure of the session, and in older to avoid a 
formal expulsion, he at once renounced their 
authority, and miofessed himself a member of the 
established chuich Ile afterwaids acted for some 
years as usher in Dunse school, and about the age 
of twenty, was engaged as tutor to the son of a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood This situation 
he left nm 1755, when he went to Edinburgh, wheie, 
while he studied at the philosophy classes, he sup- 
ported himself by instiucting his fellow-students 
in the Greek and Latin languages Ile afte: wads 
attended the divinity hal], and had proceeded so 
far in Ins theological studies as to be called upon 
to deliver, in the public hall a discourse upon a 
prescribed portion of sciipture, the usual step pre- 
liminary to bemg licensed to preach 

About this time, on the recommendation of a 
friend, he was employed by a gentleman then 
studying medicine to translate into Latin an 
inaugural dissertation 
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which he executed his task gained him great re- 
putation, which induced him to turn hus attention 
towards the study of medicme Shoitly after 
wards he retired to Dunse, and resumed his for- 
mer occupation of usher At Martinmas 1759 he 
returned to Edinburgh, and a vacancy happening 
in one of the classes of the High School, he became 
a candidate, but without success Being unable 
to pay the fees for the medical classes, at the com- 
mencement of the college session in that year, 
he addressed an elegantly composed Latin letter, 
first to Dr Alexander Monro, then professor of 
anatomy, and afterwaids to the other medical pro- 
fessors in the university, from whom he :mme- 
diately received gratis tickets of admission to their 
different courses of lectures 

For two or three years he supported himself by 
teaching the classics, but he afterwards devoted 
himself to that occupation which is known at the 
university by the name of ‘ grinding,’ that 1s, pre- 
paring medical candidates for then probationary 
examinations, which in his time were conducted 
in Latin Fo. composing a thesis, he charged ten 
guineas, and for translating one mto Latin, his 
price was five In 1761 he became a member of 
the Royal Medical Society, where, in the discussion 
of medical theories, he had an opportunity of dis- 
playing his talents to advantage Ie enjoyed the 
particular favom of the celebrated Cullen, who 1¢- 
cerved him into his family as tuto to his childien, 
and treated him with every maik of confidence 
and esteem Ie even made him assistant in his 
lectu1es—Brown illustrating and explaiming to the 
pupils in the evemmng the lecture delivered by D1 
Cullen in the morning In 1765, under the 
pitronage of that eminent professor, he opened a 
boa ding-house for students attending the univei- 
sity, the profits of which, with those of his profes- 
sional engagements, enabled him to marry a Miss 
Lamond, the daughter of a respectable citizen of 
Edinburgh In spite of all his advantages, how- 
eve), his total want of economy, and his taste for 
company and convivial pleasmies, reduced him, mm 
the course of three or four years, to a state of in- 
solvency, and he was under the necessity of calling 
a meeting of his creditois, and making a compio- 
mise with them 

With the view of qualifying himself for an ana- 
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tomical professorship in one of the mfant colleges 
of America, he at this time devoted himself to ob- 
taining an intamate knowledge of anatomy and 
botany , bat Cullen, who found him useful in con- 
ducting his Latin correspondence, persuaded him 
to relinquish the design of leaving Scotland Soon 
afterwards he became a candidate for the vacant 
chair of the theory of medicine, and was again 
unsuccessful, Di Gregory having been appointed 
On this occasion, an anecdote got into cuculation, 
which, of true, reflects little credit on his heretofore 
fiiend and pation, Dr Cullen Coming forward 
without recommendation, it was reported, that 
when the magistiates, who are the patrons of the 
piotessorstups, asked who this unfiiended candi- 
date was, Cullen, so far from giving him his sup- 
port, observed, with a sarcastic smile, ‘* Smely 
this can vever be om Jock!” Attributing his dis- 
appointment to the jealousy of Cullen, Biown 1e- 
solved to break off all connection with him 
This he did after his rejection on applying to be- 
come a member of the society which published the 
Edinburgh Medical Essays, admission into which 
Cullen could casily have procured him 

Shortly after this he commenced giving lectures 
in Latin upon a new system of medicine, which 
he had formed in opposition to Cullen’s theories, 
and employed the manuscuipt of Ins ‘ Klementa 
Medicine,’ composed some time previously, as his 
text-book The novelty of his doctiines procured 
him at fust a numerous class of pupils, and the 
contest between his partisans and those of his op- 
ponents was cated to the Inghest possible ex- 
tieme Inthe Royal Medical Society, the debates 
among the students on the subject of the new sys- 
tem were conducted with so much vehemence and 
intemperance, that they fiequently terminated in 
a duel between some of the parties A law was 
in consequence passed, by which i¢ was enacted 
that any member who challenged another on 
account of anything said in the pubhe debates, 
shonld be expelled the soucty In the autumn of 
1779 Brown took the degree of M D at the un- 
versity of St Andrews, his rnptue with the pro- 
fessors ot Edinbingh preventing him for applying 
for it fiom that umiversitv. Not only the medical 
professois, but the medical practitioners, were op- 
posed te lia system, and he was visited with much 
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rancorous obloquy and misrepresentation by his 
opponent Dr Cullen and his sbettors The im- 
prudence of his conduct in private life, and his in- 
temperate habits, gave his enemies a great advan- 
tage over him One of his pupils informed Dr 
Beddoes ‘‘ that he used, before he began to read 
his lecture, to take fifty drops of laudanum ina 
glass of whisky, repeating the dose four or five 
times durmg the lecture Between the effects of 
these stimulants and his voluntary exertions, he 
soon waxed warm, and by degrees his imagination 
was exalted into phrensy ” 

His design seems to have been to simplify the 
science of medicine, and to rende: the knowledge 
of it easily attainable All general o1 universal 
diseases were reduced by him to two great fami- 
lies 01 classes, the sthenic and the asthenic, the 
former depending upon an excess of excitement, 
the latter upon a deficiency of it Apoplexy 1s an 
instance of the former, common fever of the latter 
The foi1me: weie to be removed by debilitating, 
the latter by stimulating medicines, of which the 
most powerful aie wine, brandy, and opium, the 
Stimuli being applied gradually, and with much 
caution ‘“Spasmodic and convulsive disorders, 
and even hemorthages,” he says in his preface to 
the ‘Elementa Medicine,’ ** weie found to proceed 
fiom debility , and wine and brandy, which had 
been thought hurtful in these diseases, he found 
the most powerful of all 1emedies m 1emoving 
them” In onder to prejudice the minds of the 
public against the “‘ Brunonian system,” as 1t was 
called, his enemies spread a repoit that its author 
cured all diseases with brandy and laudanum, the 
latte: of which, till the proper use of 1t was point- 
ed out by Di Biown, had been employed by phy- 
sicians vely sparingly in the cme of diseases 

In 1780 he published his ‘ Elementa Medicine,’ 
which his opponents did not venture openly to 
1efute, but those students who weic known to re- 
sort to Ii Brown's lectures weie marked out, and 
in their inaugural disseitations at the college, any 
allusion to his work, 01 quotation from it, was 
absolutely prohibited ‘Tad a candidate,” says 
Dr Biown’s son in the life of lis father, prefixed 
to his works, ‘ been so bold as to affirm that opi- 
um acted as a stimulant, and demed that its pri- 
mary action was sedative, o1 had he asserted that 
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a catarrh, or a similar inflammatory complant, 
was occasioned by the action of heat, or of heat- 
ing things, upon a body previously exposed for 
some time to cold, and that 1t would give way to 
cold and antiphlogistic 1egimen—facts which are 
now no longer controveited—he might have con- 
tinued to enjoy his new opinions, but would have 
been very unlikely to attain the object he had m 
view in presenting himself for examination ” The 
number of students attending his classes became 
in consequence ve1y much reduced 

In 1776 Dr Brown had been elected president 
of the Royal Medical Souety, and, notwithstand- 
ing the violent opposition made to his system by 
the olde: physicians, he was again chosen to the 
chan m1780 In 1785 he instituted the Mason 
Lodge called the ‘“‘Roman Eagle,” with the de- 
sign of preventing as fai as possible, the rapid 
decline of the language and literature of the an- 
cient Romans Several gentlemen of talent and 
1eputation became members of this society , and 
among othe:s the celebrated Crosbie, at that time 
one of the chief ounaments of the Scottish bai 
Ilis motives in instituting this lodge have been 
vaiiously 1epresented, and one of lus biographers 
has asserted, it appems cironeously, that it was 
with the view of ‘‘ guning proselytes to his new 
doctiine ” The obligation signed by the members 
of the institution sufficiently points out the ob- 
jects of the association Upon this occasion he 
received the compliments of all who wished well 
to polite literature At the meetings of the insti- 
tution, at which nothmg but Latin was spoken, 
Brown usually picsided, and addiessed the mem- 
beis in the Latin language with fluency, pmity, 
and animation In the same year in which he 
founded the Roman Eagle Lodge, he published 
anonymously lis English woik, entitled ‘ Out- 
lines,’ 1n which, under the character of a student, 
he pomts out the fallacy of former systems of 
medicine, and farther ilustiates the principles of 
his own doctiine His excesses had gradually 
brought him and his system into discredit with 
the public, and at one time his pecuniary difficul- 
ties were so great, that he was reduced to the ne- 
cessity of concluding a course of lectures in prison, 
where he had been confined for debt In this dis- 
treasing situation, a one hundied pound note was 
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secietly conveyed to him fiom an unknown per 
son, who was afterwards traced ta be the late 
generous and patriotic Loid Gardenstone 

His prospects and cu cumstances becoming wolse 
daily, in the year 1786 he quitted his native coun- 
try for London, hoping that his merit would be 
better rewaided in the capital of the empire than 
it had been in Edinburgh He was now in the 
fifty-first ycar of his age, and had a wife and eight 
children dependent on him, but his expectations 
of success were very sanguine Soon after his ar- 
1ival he delivered three successive courses of lec- 
tures at the Devil Tavein, Fleet Street, which, 
being attended only by a few heareis, added little to 
hisincome From Mi Johnson, bookselle:, of St 
Paul’s Churchyaid, he received a small sum fot 
the fist edition of the translation of his * Elementa 
Medicine’ We learn fiom his son’s memoir of 
his hfe, that about this time, in consequence of a 
paltry intrigue, he was deprived of the situation of 
physician to the king of Piussia, that monarch 
having written to his ambassador in London to 
find him out, and send him over to Beilin, and 
another person of the name of Biown, an apothe- 
cary, having gone to Piussia without the ambas- 
sador’s knowledge It 15 also said that, on a pre- 
vious occasion, the mteiference of his enemies 
prevented him fiom obtaining the professorship of 
medicine in the university of Padua, where his 
system had many adherents, as well as in Italy 
generally In Germany, too, it found much fa 
vour, bemg propagated with great zeal by Gntan- 
ner and Weikaid Having furnished his house in 
Golden Square on credit, the broke: from whom 
he got Ins furnitme in a few months threw him 
into the King’s Bench piison, without any pievi 
ous demand fo: the money due to him Duiing 
his confinement he was applied to by a bookseller, 
named Murray, for a nostrum or pull, for which 
the popularity of his name would ensure an exten- 
sive sale As he was only offered a tiifle for the 
property of it, he rejected the proposal Soon 
afte: he was solicited by no less than five persons 
to make up a seciet or quack medicine, but as 
they could neve: come to tums, he steadily re- 
fused all their entreaties Their object was to 
take advantage of his necessities, and without 
making him an adequate recompense, to extort 
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from him the possession of a nostrum, which 
would have been a fertile source of gain to them, 
but a disgrace to him as a respectable physician 
By the friendly assistance of a countryman of the 
name of Miller, and the hberality of the late Mr 
Maddison, stock-broker, of Charisg Cross, he at 
length obtained his liberty, in the early part of the 
year 1788 

He now applied himself with earnestness to ex- 
ecute different works which he had planned while 
in prison Besides the translation of his ‘ Ele- 
menta Medicme,’ which he had published, he 
proposed among other works to bring out a new 
edition of his ‘ Observations,’ a ‘Treatise on the 
Gout,’ for which he was to receive £500 fiom a 
bookseller, also a treatise on ‘The Operation of 
Opium on the Ifuman Constitution ,’ a new edi- 
tion of the ‘Elementa,’ with additions, and a 
‘Review of Medical Reviewers’ His prospects 
were beginning to biighten and his practice to in- 
crease, when a sudden stroke of apoplexy at once 
put a penod to Ins life, and to the ilusive hopes 
of future prosperity which he had been cherishing 
He died October 7, 1788, in the 53d year of his 
age, having the day preceding that of his death, 
delhiveed the imtroductory lectuwie of a fomth 
couse, at his house m Golden Square He had 
tnken, as was his custom, a considerable quantity 
of laudanum before going to bed, and he died in 
the course of the night In 1795 Di Beddoes 
published an edition of his § Elements of Medicine,’ 
for the benefit of his family, with a life of the 
author In 1804 his eldest son, Dr Wilham Cual- 
Jen Brown, published his works, with a memon of 
his father in 8 vols 8vo Di Biown’s system 
was undoubtedly one of ment ingenuity, but al- 
though some of his conclusions have proved useful 
in the impiovement of medical science, his opin- 
ions, neve: generally adopted in practice, have 
long ago been abandoned by the profession In 
‘Kay's Edinburgh Portiaits,’ Dr Brown figures 
as avery prominent chaiacter Huis works are 
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Observations on the Principles of the Old System of Physic, 
exlubiting a Compound of the New Doctrine Contaimng a 
new account of the state of Medicine, from the present times 
backward to the restoration of the genuine learning in the 
western parte of Europe kdin 1787, 8:0 
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Elements of Medicine, translated from the Elementa Medi- 
cinss Brunonis, with large Notes, Dlustrations, and Com- 
ments, by the author of the ongmal work Lond. 1788, 2 
vols 8vo Of this a new edition was pubhshed by Dr Bed- 
does, revised and corrected, with a Biographical Preface. 
Lond 1795, 2 vols 8vo 


BROWN, Joan an ingenious artist and elegant 
scholar, the son of a goldsmith and watchmaker, 
was born in 1752 at Edinburgh, and was early 
destined to the piofession of a painter In 1771 
he went to Italy, where for ten years he improved 
himself in his art At Rome he met with Sir 
Wilham Young and Mr Townley, and accom- 
panied them as a draftsman into Sicily Of the 
antiquities of this celebrated island he took several 
very fine views in pen and ink, which were exqui- 
sitely finished, and preserved the appropniate 
character of the buildings which he mmtended ta 
represent On his return to Edinburgh he gained 
the esteem of many eminent persons by his elegant 
manners and instructive conversation on various 
subjects, patticularly on those of art and music, of 
both of which Ins knowledge was very extensive 
and accurate le was particularly honoured by 
the notice of oid Monboddo, who gave him a 
general invitation to his table, and employed him 
in making drawings in pencil for him 

In the year 1786 he went to London, where he 
was much employed as a painter of small portraits 
with black lead pencil, which, besides being cot- 
rectly drawn, faithfully exhibited the features and 
character of the persons whom they represented 
Afte: some stay nm London, the weak state of his 
health, which had become impaired by his close 
application, induced him to t1y the effects of a sea 
voyage, and he returned to Edinburgh, to settle 
his father's affairs, who was then dead On the 
passage fiom London he grew rapidly worse, and 
was at the pomt of death when the ship arrived at 
Leith With much difficulty he was conveyed to 
Edinbui gh, and placed in the bed of his friend and 
biothei-artist, Runciman, whose death occuned m 
1784 Here Brown died, September 5, 1787 

In 1789 his ‘ Letters on the Poetry and Music 
of the Itahan Opera,’ 12mo, with an introduction 
by Loid Monboddo, to whom they were originally 
written, was published for the bencfit of Biown’s 
widow His lordship, in the fourth volume of ‘The 
Oigin and Progress of Language,’ speaking of 
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Mr. Brown, says ‘The account that I have 
given of the Italian language 1s taken from one 
who resided above ten years in Italy, and who, 
besides understanding the language perfectly, 1s 
more learned in the Itahan arts of painting, sculp- 
ture, music, and poetry, than any man I ever met 
with His natural good taste he has improved by 
the study of the monuments of ancient art to be 
seen at Rome and Florence, and as beauty im all 
the arts is pretty much the same, cunsisting of 
grandeur and simplicity, variety, decorum, and a 
suitableness to the sulyect, I think he is a good 
judge of language, and of writing, as well as of 
painting, sculpture, and music” A well written 
character in Latin, by an advocate in Edinburgh, 
1g appended to the Letters Mr Buown left be- 
hind him several very highly finished portraits in 
pencil, and many exquisite sketches in pencil and 
pen and ink, which he had taken of peisons and 
places im Italy The peculiar characteristics of 
his hand were delicacy, coriectness, and taste, 
and the leading featmes of his mind wee acute- 
ness, liberality, and sensibility, jomed to a char- 
acter firm, vigoious, and energetic His last por- 
formances weie two exquisite drawings, one from 
Mr Townley’s celebrated bust of Homer, and the 
othe: fiom a fine original bust of Pope, supposed 
to have been the work of Ry sbiackh 
two diawings, two beautiful engiavings weic 
made by M: Bastolozzi and lis pupil M1 Bovi 
A portrait of Brown with Runciman, disputing 
about an passage in Shakspeare’s Tempest, the 
joint production of these artists, 1s in the gallerv 
at Dryburgh Abbey 

BROWN, Rosrvrt, styled of Maiklie, an emi- 
nent agricultural wiite:, was born in 1757 in the 
village of East Linton, Haddingtonshire, where he 
entered into business, but his natural genius led 
him to agiicultuial pursuits, which he followed 
with singular success He commenced his agr- 
cultural career at Westfortune, and soon afterwards 
removed to Markle JYe was intimately acquaint- 
ed with the late George Rennie of Phantassie, who 
chiefly confined his energies to the practice of 
agriculture, while Mr Biown gave his attention 
to the literary department His ‘Treatise on 
Rural Affairs,’ and his aiticles in the Edinburgh 
‘Farmei’s Magazine,’ which he conducted for fif- 
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teen years, evinced the soundness of hia practical 
knowledge, and the vigour of his intellectual facul- 
ties Has best articles have been translated into 
the French and German languages He died 
February 14, 1831, at Diylawhill, East Lothian, 
in his 74th year 

BROWN, Tuomas, an eminent metaphysician, 
youngest son of the Rev Samuel Brown, minister 
of Kiarkmabreck, in the stewartry of Kukcudbnght, 
and of Mary, daughter of John Smith, Esq , Wig- 
ton, was born at the manse of that parish, Janu- 
ary 9,1778 His father dying when he was not 
much more than a year old, his mothe: removed 
with her family to Edinburgh, where he was by 
her early taught the fist rudiments of his educa- 
tion It 13 said that he acquired the whole alpha- 
bet m one lesson, and everything else with the 
same readiness, so much «o, that he was able to 
read the Scriptures when between four and five 
years of age In his seventh year, he was sent to 
a biothe: of his mother iesiding mm London, by 
whom he was placed at a school, first at Camber- 
well, and afterwards at Chiswick In these and 
two other academics to which he was subsequent- 
ly transferred, he made great progiess in classical 
literature In 1792, upon the death of his uncle, 
Captain Smith, he returned to Edmburgh, and 
enteied as 4 student at the university of that city 
In the summer of 1793, bumg on a visit to some 
fnends im Liverpool, he was introduced to Dr 
Cuine, the biogiapher of Buins, by whom his 
attention was first durected tv metaphysical sub- 
Jects, Di Currie having presented tim with Mi 
Dugald Stewart’s ‘ Elements of the Philosophy of 
the human mind,’ then just published ‘The win- 
ter after, young Brown attended Mi Stewait’s 
moral philosophy class, in the college of Edin- 
burgh, and at the close of onc of the lectures 
he went foiward to that celebrated plulosopher, 
though personally unknown to him, and modestly 
submitted some remarks which he had written 1e- 
specting one of lis theories Mr Stewait, after 
listening to him attentivcly, informed him, that he 
had received a letter from the distmguished M 
Prevost of Geneva, contaming similar arguments 
to those stated by the young student This proved 
the commencement of a frendship, which Dr 
Biown continued to enjoy till his death 
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At the age of nineteen, he was a member of that 
association which included the names of Brougham, 
Erskine, Jeffrey, Birkbeck, Logan, Leyden, Sydney 
Smith, Reddie, and others, who established the 
academy of physics at Edinburgh, the object of 
which was, ‘the investigation of Nature, and the 
laws by which her phenomena are regulated ” 
From this society originated the publication of the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ Some articles in the early 
numbers of that work, and particularly the lead- 
ing article in the 2d number, upon Kant’s Philo- 
sophy, were written by D: Brown In 1798 he 
published ‘ Observations on the Zoonomia of Dr 
Darwin,’ the greater part of which was wnitten in 
lis eighteenth year, and which contains the germ 
of all his subsequent views in regard to mind, and 
of those principles of philosophising by which he 
was guided in his future inguries In 1799 he 
vas a candidate for the chair of Khetoric, and on 
the death of Dr Finlayson, for that of Logic, but 
in both cases unsuccessfully In 1808, after at- 
tending the usual medical course, he took Ins de- 
gree of M D 

In the same year he published the fust edition 
of his poems in two vols , wiitten principally while 
he was at college His next publication was an 
Examination of the Principles of Mr Flume re- 
specting Causation, which was caused by a note 
in Mr Leslte’s Essay on Heat, and the gieat mer- 
its of which caused 1t to be noticed in a very flat- 
tering manne: in the Edinburgh Review, in an 
able article by Mi Professor Stewart 
also spoke veiy highly in favour of Di Brown's 
Essay, and Sn James Mackintosh has pronounced 
it the finest model in mental philosophy since 
Berkeley In 1806 he brought out a second edi- 
tion of this treatise, considerably enlarged , and 
in 1818 the thud addition appeared, with many 
additions, under the title of ‘An Inquiry into the 
Relation of Cause and Effect’ Having commenced 
practice as a physician in Edinburgh he entered, 
in 1806, into partnership with the late Dr Grego- 
1y Mr: Stewait's declining health requuing him 
occasionally to be absent from his class, he applied 
to Dr Brown to supply his place, and in the win- 
te: of 1808-9, the latter officiated for a short time 
as Mr Stewart's substitute ‘‘ The moral philoso- 
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Welsh, ‘presented a very striking aspect It 
was not a crowd of youthful students led into 
transports of admiration by the ignorant enthusi- 
asm of the moment , distinguished members of the 
bench, of the bar, and of the pulpit, were daily 
present to witness the powers of this nsing philo- 
sopher Some of the most eminent of the profes- 
sors were to be seen mixing with the students, 
and Mr Playfair, in particulat, was present at 
every lecture The oiiginality, and depth, and 
eloquence of the lectures, had a very marked ef- 
fect upon the yourlg men attending the university, 
in leading them to metaphysical speculations ” 
In the following winter, Dr Brown's assistance 
was again rendered necessary, and in 1810, 1n 
consequence of a wish expressed by Mr Stewart 
to that effect, he was officially conjoined with him 
in the piofessoiship Inthe summer of 1814 he 
concluded his poem called the ‘Paradise of Co- 
quettes,’ which he published anonymously in Lon- 
don, and which inct with a favourable reception 
In the succeeding year he ought out another 
volume of poetry under the name of ‘The Wan- 
derer m Norway In 1816 he wrote his ‘ Bower 
of Spring,’ near Dunkeld in Perthshire In 1818 
he published a poetical tale, entitled ‘Agnes’ In 
the autumn of 1819, at his favourite ictreat in 
the neighbourhood of Dunkeld, he commenced 
his text book, @ work which he had long medi- 
tated for the benefit of his students Towards 
the end of December of the same year his health 
began to give way, and afte: the recess, he was in 
such a state of weakness as to be unable for some 
time to resume his official duties His ill health 
having assumed an alarming aspect, he was ad- 
vised by his physicians to proceed to London, as 
he had, upon a forme: occasion, deiived great 
benefit from a sea voyage Accompanied by his 
two sisters he hastened to the metiopolis, with the 
intention of gomg to a milde: climate as soon as 
the season allowed, and took lodgings at Biomp- 
ton, where he died, April 2, 1820 His remains 
were put ito a leaden coffin, and removed to 
Kirkmabreck, where they were laid, according to 
his own request, beside those of his parents, his 
mother, whom he tenderly loved, having died in 
1817 

Dr Brown was rather above the middle height. 
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A portrait of him by Watson, taken in 1806, 1s 
said faithfully to preserve his hkeness ‘The fol- 
lowing woodcut of it 1s from the engraving by W 
Walker 
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He was distinguished foi his gentleness, kindness, 
and delicacy of mind, united with great indepen- 
dence of spit, a tiuly British love of hberty, and an 
ai dent desiic for the diffusion of knowledge, virtue, 
and happiness among mankind’ All his habits 
were simple, temperate, studious, and domestic 
As a philosophe:, he was remarkable for his power* 
of analysing, and for that comprehensive eneigy, 
which, to use his own words, ‘sees, through a long 
train of thought, a distant conclusion, and separat- 
ing, at every stage, the essential fiom the accessory 
circumstances, and gathering and combining ana- 
logies as 1t proceeds, arrives at length at a system 
of harmonious truth” As a poet, Dr Brown 
exhibited much taste and gracefulness, but his 
poetry 1s not of a character ever to become popula) 
His lectures, which were published after his death, 
in four volumes, 8vo, have passed th:ough several 
editions An account of his life and writings was 
published by the Rev Dr David Welsh, in one 
volume, 8vo,1n 1825 His works are 


Observations on the Zoonoma of Erasmus Darwin, M D 
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Poems Edin 1804, 2 vols. 12mo 

Observations on the Nature and Tendency~-of Mr Hume's 
Doctrine concerning the Relation of Cause and Effect Edm 
1806, 8vo 8d edit, under the tatle of An Engwry into the 
Relation of Cause and Effect, 1818 

A Short Criticism on the Terms of the Charges against Mr 
Leshe, in the Protest of the Ministers of Edinburgh 1806, Avo 

Examination of some Remarks in the Reply of Dr John 
Edin 1806 8vo 

The Paradise of Coquettes, a Poem London, 1814 2d 
edit Edin 1818, 8vo 

The Wanderer in Norway «Poem London, 1815, 8vo 

The War Fiend 1816 

The Bower of Spring, and other Poems. London, 8vo 1817 

Agnes, a Poem 1818, 8vo 

Emily, and other Poems 2d edit 1818, 8vo 

Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind 4 vols. 
8vo Edin 1820 

System of the Philosovhv of the Human Mind 8vo Edin 
1820) 
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BROWN, Witi1am Lawrence, DD, an 
eminent theological wiiter, the son of the Rev 
Willam Brown, a native of Scotland, minister of 
the English church at Utiecht, in Holland, was 
born in that city, January 7,1755 His mother 
was Janet Ogilvie, daughter of the Rev George 
Ogilvie, minister of Kirriemuir Being Scotch by 
both father and mother, his life 1s usually given in 
Scottish biographies In 1757 his father, an emi- 
nent Latin scholar, was appointed professor of ec- 
clesiastical history 1n the university of St Andiews, 
and im consequence, retuined to Scotland with his 
family After: receiving the usual education at 
the grammar school, young Brown, who eaily 
showed great quickness, was, at the age of twelve, 
gent to the university, where he devoted his atten- 
tion chiefly to the study of classical literature, 
logic, and ethics He passed through his aca- 
demical course with much credit to himself, having 
received many of the prizes distributed by the 
chancellor for superior attamments Afte he had 
been five years at the college, he became a student 
of divinity, and took his degree of MA He at- 
tended the divinity class for two years, and in 
1774 removed to the university of Utrecht, where 
he prosecuted the study of theology, and also 
of the civil law In 1777, on the death of his 
uncle, Dr Robert Brown, who had succeeded 
his father as minister of the English church at 
Utrecht, the magistrates of that city, in compli- 
ance with the wishes of the congiegation, offered 
the vacant charge to his young relative, who 
accepted it 
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Returning to Scotland, he was licensed and 
ordained by the presbytery of St Andrews, and, 
in March 1778, he was admitted minister of the 
English church at Utrecht is congregation, 
though highly respectable, was not numerous, 
nevortheless, he was vely assiduoys in his prepa- 
rations for the pulpit To increase his income, 
he received pupils into his house, and among 
many other young men of rank and fortune, Lord 
Davie 18 mentioned as one of whom he has spoken 
in very favomable terms While he remained at 
Utrecht he made various excursions mto France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, thereby enlarging his 
sphere of knowledge and observation, and becom- 
ing acquainted with the manners and habits of our 
continental neighbours On the 28th May 1786, 
he mariied his cousin, Anne Elizabeth Brown, the 
daughte» of his immediate predecesso1, and by 
her, who was also a native of Lfolland, he had five 
sons and four daughters 

In 1783, the curatois of the Stolpian Legacy at 
Leyden, which 1s appropriated to the encourage- 
ment of theological leammng, proposed, as the 
subject of then annual prize, the Origin of Evil, 
when Mr Biown appeared in the hst of twenty - 
five competitors On this occasion he received 
the second honour, nainely, that of his dissertation 
being published at the expense of the trust the 
first prize being gained bv a learned Hungarian 
of the name of Joseph Paap de Fagoras Mr 
Brown's Essay was piuted among the Memoirs 
of the Society, under the title of ‘Disputatio de 
Fabrica Mundi, nm quo Mala insunt, Nature Dei 
perfectissims haud repugnante’ In 1784 the 
univeisity of St Andrews conferred on him the 
degreo of DD On three different occasions, we 
are told, he obtained the medals awarded by the 
Teylenian Soucty at Haarlem for the best com- 
positions in Latin, Dutch, French, or English, on 
certain prescribed subjects In 1786 he obtained 
the gold medal for his Essay on Scepticism, in 
1787 the silver: medal for his dissertation in Latin 
on the Immortality of the Soul, and in 1792 the 
silve: medal again for his Essay on the Natural 
equality of Men The Latin dissertation has 
never been printed, but the two English Essays 
were published, the first at London in 1788, and 
the other at Edinburgh n 1793 A second edition 
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of the latter work, the most popular of all 
publications, and which even attracted the atten- 
tion of the British Government, appeared at Lon- 
don in the course of the following year 

Previous to this he had been exposed to much 
annoyance on account of his attachment to the 
Orange dynasty, and had even repaired to Lon- 
don to endeavour to procure some literary situa- 
tion in Great Britain, that he might be enabled to 
leave Holland altogether The aimed interposi- 
tion of the Prussians in 1788 1estored his friends 
to power in that country, and was the means of 
his appointment to a chair in the university 
The states and the magistrates of Utrecht having 
jointly instituted a professorship of moral philo- 
sophy and eoclesiastical history, selected Dr 
Brown to fill the newechair The lectures were to 
be in the Latin language, and he had two courses 
to deliver, to be continued duiing a session of 
neaily eight mouths, for which he was allowed 
only a few weeks for preparation Such an ar- 
duous task was very prejudicial to his health, 
and laid the foundation of complaints, from which 
he neve fully 1ecovered The inaugural oration 
which he pronounced upon entering on his new 
dutics was immediately pubhshed under the title 
of ‘ Oratio de Religionis ct Philosophie Socictate 
et Concordia maxime salutar:’ Tray ad Rhen 
1788, 4to Two yeais afterwards he was nomi- 
nated rector of the university, and his address on 
the occasion, entitled ‘ Oratio de Imaginatione, in 
Vite Institutione regenda,’ was published in 4to, 
1790 faving been offered the Greek professor- 
ship at St Andiews, he was induced to decline 
it, on the curators of the university of Utrecht 
promising to mcrease his salary To his othe: 
offices was now added the professorship of the 
law of natwe, usually conjoined with the law ot 
nations, and taught by members of the law faculty 
During the period of his 1esidence at Utrecht, Dr 
Brown discharged his public duties with credit 
and 1eputation, but the war which followed the 
outbreak of the French revolution compelled him 
at last to quit Holland, on the rapid approach of 
the invading aimy of Fiance 

In the month of January 1795, during a very 
severe winter, he, with his wife and five children, 
and some othe: relations, embarked from the coast 
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of Holland in an open boat, and Janded in Eng- 
land after a stormy passage In the summer of 
that year, on the resignation of Dr Campbell, pro- 
fessor of divinity in Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
Dr Brown, principally through the influence of 
Lord Auckland, whose acquaintance he had made 
while ambassado: at the Hague, was appointed to 
the vacant chau, and he was soon afterwards 
nominated by the Crown principal of that univer- 
sity. On the death of Di Campbell in the ensu- 
wg April, Dr Brown preached his funeral sermon, 
published at Abe:deen in 8vo, 1796 He also 
published, about this time, a Fast Sermon, entitlea 
‘The Influence of Religion on National Prospe- 
rity,’ and a Synod Seimon, called ‘The Propei 
Method of Defending Religious Ti uth m Times of 
Infidelity’ He was a sound and impiessive 
preachei, and an able and effective speaker on the 
popular side in the church couits 

In the first General Assembly of which he was 
@ member, he made a very powerful speech in the 
case of Dr Arnot, respecting his settlement at 
Kingsbarns, which was afterwards published In 
1800 Di Biown was named one of his Majesty’s 
chaplains in ordinary for Scotland , and in 1804 dean 
of the Chapel Royal, and of the most ancient and 
most noble Oider of the Thistle In 1825 he was 
appointed to 1ead the Gordon course of lectures 
on practical religion in the Marischal College 
He was also one of the ministers of the West 
Church in Aberdeen 

His greatest literary effort was the essay which 
obtained Burnet’s first piize, amounting to £1,250 
The competitors were about fifty m number, and 
the judges were, Dr Geiaid, piofessor of divinity, 
D: Glennie, professor of moral philosophy, and 
Di Hamilton, professor of mathematics, all in Aber- 
deen The second piize, amounting to £400, was 
awarded to Dr Sumne1, bishop of Chester Dr 
Biown’s essay was published unde: the title of ‘ An 
Essay on the Existence of a Supreme Being pos- 
sessed of Infinite Power, Wisdom, and Goodness, 
containing also the Refutation of the Objections 
urged against bis Wisdom and Goodness,’ Aber- 
deen, 1816, 2 vols 8vo In 1826 his last work of 
importance was published at Edinburgh, entitled 
‘A Comparative View of Christianity, and of thie 
othe: Forms ot Religion which have existed, and 
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still exist, in the World, particularly with regard 
to their Moral Tendency,’ 2 vols 8vo. 

Dr Brown died, at four in the morning of May 
11, 1830, in the 76th year of his age. For two 
years his strength had imperceptibly declined, and 
although the decline became rapid about a week 
before his decease, he did not relinquish his usual 
employments Reduced as he was to extreme 
weakness, he wrote part of a letter to two of his 
sons on the very last day of his mortal existence , 
to his third son, the Greek professor m Marischal 
college, he dictated a few sentences within six 
hours of his decease ‘To an unusual share of 
classical learning,” says the writer of his life in 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ seventh edition, 
to which we are indebted for most of these details, 
‘“Dr Brown added a very familiar acquaintance 
with several of the modern languages Jatin and 
French he wrote and spoke with great facility 
His successive study of ethics, juisprudence, and 
theology, had habituated his mind with the most 
important topics of speculation, relatmg to the 
present condition of man, and to ns future destiny 
His political sentiments were liberal and expan- 
sive, and connected with ardent aspirations after 
the general improvement and happiness of the hu- 
man race His reading in divinity had been very 
extensive , and he was well acquainted with the 
works of Buitish and foreign theologians, particu- 
larly of those who wrote in the Latin language 
during the seventeenth century ”—H1s woiks are 


Disputatio de kubricasMundi, in quo Mala isunt, Natures 
Dei perfectissama haud repugnante Printed in the Memours 
of the Stolman Society at Leyden, 1784 

Lssay on Sccpticism, London, 1788 

Essay on the Natural Equality of Men, kdinburgh 1793 
2d edition, London, 1794 

Oratio de Religionis et Philosophiw Socetate et Concordia 
maxime Salutar. An Inaugural Oration, 1788, 4to 

Oratio de Imaginatione, im Vita Institutione regenda 
1790, 4to 

Funeral Sermon on the Death of Dr Campbell, Aberdeen 
1796 

The Influence of Religion on National Prospenty, a sermon 
preached on a Fast day Aberdeen, 1796 

The Proper Method or Defending Religious Trnth in times 
of Infideht, A Synod sermon Aberdeen, 1797 

Substance of a speech delivered in the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, on Wednesday 28th May 1800, on 
the question respecting the settlement at Kingsbarns of the 
Rev Dr Robert Arnot, Professor of Divimty m St Mary's 
College, St Andrews Aberdeen, 1800 

Volume of Sermons kdinburgh, 1808, 8vo 
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An Essay on Senmbility, » poem published before he | term assistant to the Rev Lewis Dunbar, min- 
uitted Utrecht. 
q Philemon, or the Progress of Virtue, a poem Edinburgh, ister of the parish of Kinnoul in Perthshire As 
1809, 2 vols. Bvo a preacher, Browne was remarkable for the vigour 


An Examination of the Causes and Conduct of the present 
War with France, and of the most effectual means of obtain- 
ing Peace London, 1798, 8vo, published anonymously 

Letters to the Rev Dr George Hill, Prancipal of St Mary's 
College, St Andrews Aberdeen, 1801, 8vo 

Remarks on Certain Passages of an Lxamination of Mr 
Dugald Stewart's Pamphlet, on the election of a Mathematical 
Professor in the University of LKdinburgh Aberdeen, 1806, 8vo 

On the Character and Influence of a virtuous king 

A Sermon on the Jubilee Aberdeen, 1810, 8vo 

An Attempt towards a New Historical and Political Ex- 
planation of the Revelatwns 1812 

An Essay on the F xistence of a Supreme Being possessed 
of Infimte Wisdom, Power, and Goodness Aberdeen, 1816, 
2 vuls 8vo 

A Comparative View of Christianity and of the other 
Forms of Religion which have existed, and still exist in the 
World Edinburgh, 2 vols 8va 

Various detached sermons and tracts 


BROWN, Ronerr, D C L, an eminent botan- 
ist, see SUPPIFMENT 

BROWNE, James, LL D, author of the ‘ His- 
tory of the Highlands and of the Highland Clans,’ 
was born at Whitefield, parish of Cargill, Perth- 
shire, in 1798 =‘ Elis father was a manufacturer at 
Cupai Angus, having in his employment a number 
of weavers He unfortunately met with some losses 
in trade, bat while in more thriving circumstances 
he had contrived to give his son James a good edu- 
cation As he was intended for the ministry of 
the Church of Scotland, he was sent to the un- 
versity of St Andiews, where he eaily distin- 
guished himself by the great facility with which 
he mastered the classics, as well as for the vigour 
and force of his conversational talents Even at 
this period, he was noted for a stiong tendency to 
romancing, which, though circumscribed by his in- 
tended profession, could not be altogethe: sup- 
pressed, and formed by fai the most 1emarkable 
feature of his characte: After passing through the 
ordinary literary and philosoptncal curriculum at 
the university, he entered on the study of divinity, 
and in due time was licensed to preach the gospel 
His classical attainments having eminently fitted 
him for a teacher of youth, he soon found em- 
ployment as a tutor i several families of distinc- 
ton, with one of whom he visited the continent 
On his return to Scotland, he became assistant 
teacher of Latin, under Mr Dick, of the Perth 
academy, and, at the same time, officiated as in- 


of his language and the enthusiasm of his manner, 
but his sermons, as we have been informed by a 
hearer, were but slenderly tinged with doctrmal 
divimty It was about this time that he pub- 
lished, anonymously, his ‘ History of the Inqu- 
sition,’ which at one period was rather a popular 
book In 1817, on the death of the P:imcess Char- 
lotte, he published the sermon which he preached 
on that mournful occasion He afterwards re- 
solved upon abandoning the ministry, and pio- 
ceeding to Edinburgh, he shaped his studies for 
the bar, while, for a livelihood, he devoted himself 
to literary pursuits He passed advocate in the 
year 1826, and 1eceived the degree of LL D from 
the university of St Andrews His mind, however, 
was too thoroughly imbued with literary tastes to 
fit him for success as a lawyer, in fact, the entire 
framework of Ins intellect had nothing in 1t akin 
to the dull precise formule of legal pleadings, 
and although occupying the status of an advo- 
cate, he fell back upon literature and science as 
lus only available source for a subsistence He 
was for a considerable time edito: of Constable's 
Magazine, as the Scots Magazine was called, and 
wiote largely for the reviews, magazmes, and 
periodicals of the day, and was always remarka- 
ble for his tendency to strong statement In 
one of the numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine an 
aiticle appeared, referring to him, entitled ‘Some 
passages in the Life of Colonel Cloud,’ which was 
strikingly illustrative of this weakness in his char- 
acter It was undeistood to be fiom the pen of 
Hogg, the Ettiick Shepherd In 1827 Dr Browne 
was appointed editor of the Caledonian Mercury, 
one of the oldest of the Scottish newspapers, 
and while he was so, he became involved in a 
controversy with Mr Charles M‘Laien, the editor 
of the Scotsman, which terminated a duel be- 
tween them, of a bloodless nature, however, as 
both parties, after exchanging shots, left the field 
unhuit In 1826 Dr Browne published a 12mo 
volume, entitled ‘Critical Examination of Dr 
M‘Culloch’s Work on the Highlands and Western 
Isles’ It was manly owing to his articles im 
the Caledonian Meicury, that in 1827 the horrible 
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murders in the West Port were brought to hght, 
and the wretch Buike tried, condemned, and exe- 
ented. Iu 1880, owing to some dispute with the 
proprietors, Browne left the Caledonian Mercury, 
and m conjunction with Mr Daniel Lizars, book- 
seller, started the North Briton, a twice a-wech 
paper, which, though vigorously wiitten and ably 
conducted, did not long exist Le afterwards foi 
a short time resumed his old post of editor of the 
Caledonian Mercury Subsequently he became 
sub-editor of the seventh edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, where he displayed much indus- 
tiy, and his liturary resources appeared to great 
advantage To his exertions and vast fund of 
information on almost every subject, that impoi- 
tant work owed much of tts excellence and 1s 
value He wrote some elaborate and able articles 
for it, among the rest those on the Army, Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics, Librasies, Newspapers, &c , 
besides a number of biogiaphical articles, such as 
that of Bossuet, Fenelon, &c 
two articles on Egyptian Hieroglyphics for the 
Edinburgh Review, which attracted considerable 
attention at the time, as they embodied all that 
was then known on the subject His contributions 
to the Edinburgh Geographical and TWistoiical 
Atlas, a work compiled by him, with David Bu- 
chanan and IT Smith, which came out in folio in 
1835, as also his contiibutions to the Noth Briton 
newspaper, were published separately His ‘Ths- 
tory of the Highlands and of the Highland Clans,’ 
which 18 m 4 volmnes 8vo, possesses much force 
and vividness i its descriptions, and 1s marked 
by all the peculiai characteristics of his style 
politics Dr Browne was, throughout his careci, a 
consistent libeial In the latte: years of his life, 
he became a proselyte to popery, principally 
though the influence of Ins wife, who had been 
educated in that faith She was a daughter of M1 
Stewart of Huntfield, and cousin of General Stew- 
art of Garth Dr Browne died in 1841, ad was 
buuied m Duddingstone chuichyad <A citical 
review of Scott’s prose works, wiitten by lim, was 
posthumously published Notwithstanding his 
being endowed with a stiong bodily constitution, 
he was, while yet, 1f may be said, im the prime of 
life, worn out by ove: mental excition, and fell 
at last a victim to palalysis It is much to his 
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credit that he was the sole suppoit of his parents 
m ther old age. His daughter mariued James 
Grant, at one time an ensign in the 62d foot, au- 
tho: of the * Romance of War,’ and other novels 


Bruce, or as it was anciently written, Brus, the name of 
a family of Norman descent, which became one of the most 
illustrous in the annals of Scotland The name, orginally 
Brusi, had its ongin among the Scandinavians or Northmen 
and appears—thiough ther matrimonial alliances with the 
vikingrs of Norway, who subdued the Orkney islands—in 
connection with the royal family of Scotland at a very early 
period of its iuthentic history Sigurd the Stout, jar] or ear} 
of Orkney, who marned the daughter of Melkolm, probably 
Malcolm the Second, king of Scots, had four sons, Thorfinn, 
Sumarlcd, Brust, and Finar Brust, the thud son, the Ork- 
neyinga Saga, as quoted in the * Collectunea do Rebus Albam- 
as,’ printed for the Iona Club, informs us, was a very peaceful 
man, and clever, eloquent, und hud many fiends After 
the death of Sumarled, disputes arose amongst the brothers 
about the division of dus lids in Orkney and C uthness, and 
wars and scaruty cnsucd, but Brus: was contentcd with his 
third of Orkney, and ‘ in that part of the land wliuch Brusi 
had there was peace and prosperity ” 

From a branch of this family cune, according to Burke, 
Robert de Brus, 1 descendant of Linur, fourth jar] of Orkney, 
brother of the fimous Rollo, (grcat-gieat-giandfither of Wal- 
ham the Conqucror,) who m 912 acquired Normandy, and 
becamne its first duke — Ins Robert de Brust built the castle of 
Ia Brusce, now called Bix, in the dioccse of Goutanse, near 
Volagnes By Ins wife, kKnima, daughter of Alam, count of 
Brittany, he had two sons, Alain de 1s Brusee, lord of Brusee 
castl,, Gmarned Agncs, diughter of Simon Montfort, carl of 
Lvieux,) whose posterity remained im Normandy, and Robert 
de Brusee, the ancestor of the Biuses, ind the first of that 
nunc who appeaed in England He accompaned Wilham 
the Conqucror there m 1066, but dicd soon aftc: By his 
wife, Agnes, daughter of Waldonius, count of St Clair, he 
had two sons, William and Adam, who both attended ther 
father into England, and acquued great possessions, the for- 
mer in Sussex, Surrey Dorsctshirc, and other counties, and 
the latter in Cleveland, of which the barony of Skclton was 
the principal Adam died in 1098, leaving, by Emina his 
wift, daughter of a kmght named Sir William Ramsay, three 
sons, nunely, Sir Robert his hur, Wilham, pnor of Grusburn, 
und Duncan After the deith of ns fathcr, Sir Robert had 
forty-three lordslips in the Fast and West Ridmgs of that 
county, and fifty one in the North Riding, whacof Guisburn 
in Clevcland was one = | Jugdule’s Baronage, v 1 p 147 J 

Ths son, Robert de Brus of Clevuland, served as a compa- 
mion in arms under Princ David, afterwards David the First 
of Scotland, durmg Ins “icsidence,” says our authority, “at 
tle court of Henry the First of Fnglund,” but in reality, 
and as in all probability and consistency, dusing the con- 
quest and a part of the peuod of his government of Cum- 
biti—the district comprising the Tothimaus and Galloway 
is bestowed on that prince upon the deith of his brother 
kdyir,—and received trom him, along with the hand of 
a lady, a native of the land and heiress thereof, as lis 
second wife, a yi iut of the lordship of Annandale, compris- 
mg al that taritory called in Norman Frouch Lstra-hanent, 
‘beyond or across Annent or Ainnant,’ (afterwards altered 
ito Strathannan or Annandalc,) and all the lunds fiom 
Estra-nit (Strathmth) the bounds of the property of Dunegall, 


(ancesto: of the Randolphs earls of Moray) into the limte 
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of Ranulph de Meschmes, then Jord of Cumberland, with a 
night to enjoy his castle there, with all the customs appertaining 
toit [Jbid] The charter by which thus large domain was 
conferred upon him established the tenure by the sword, that 
ia, gave a nght to taku possession and retain by furce of arms 
For thie princely gift, which he held by the tenure of military 
nervice, he did homage to the Scottwh king In 1188, during 
the civil war between King Stephen who had usurped the 
throne of England, and Matilda, the nghtful heneas, mece of 
the king of Scots, whcn the latter, in support of the claims of 
his relative, had led an expedition into Inglend and ads anced 
as fir us Northallcrton, de Brus was sent, by the barons of 
the north of England, (who, sf not attached to the cause of 
Stephen, were satisfied it was their safety to mamtain it and 
had asyembled a force for that purpose,) in order to gam tune 
to increase their strength, to negotiate, or rather to remon- 
strate with him = At the commencement of the war, he had 
renounced his allegiance to David, and resigned his lands in 
Annandale to his son by his second marnage = He represented 
that the knglsh and Normans, against whom he was thon 
arrayed, had repeat dly restored the power and authonty of 
the Scottish monarchs when driven out by their subjcets of the 
ancient racos of the country, and that they were more faithtul 
to the rayal family than were the Scota themselves, who re 
yorrd at this unnatural wai, because it afforded thom an op- 
portunity of displaying their resentincnt against those who 
had often frustrated thar treasonablc devices He dwelt on 
tho savage outrages which that portion of the army, consistmy 
of native forces, had committed, urged him to prove the truth 
of Ins dis wowal of them by withdrawal, assured him of the de- 
terinincd resistance of the Yorkshire barons, and concluded 
(as reported by ther common frend Aldied) m the following 
affectionate strain —“ It wrings my be art," said he, “to sec 
my dearest master, my patron, my benefactor, my friend, my 
companion in arms, in whose service Tam grown old, thus 
exposed to the danger of battle, or to the dishonour of fhght,” 
and then he burst into tears David also wept, but his reso- 
lution to maintun the mghts of his sister’s daughter, to 
whom as her fust subject he had sworn fealty, continucd 
unchanged Ihe battle of the Standmd followed, 11th 
\ugust, 1138, in which the army of King Davy, aftcr a 
partial success in tne first onset, was completely deftated At 
this fainous batth de Brus took prisoner his second son, Robcrt, 
a youth of fourtecn years of age, who, bung legeman to the 
Scottish King for the lands of Annandale, which had been 
renounced 3n his favour by his fither, had fought on the 
Scots side Robert de Brus, fust lord of Annandale, founded 
a monastery at Gusburn, now Guisborough, in Yorkshire, 
in 1119, and amply endowed it with lands and possessions, 
in Which he was jomed by Agnes, his first: wife, daughter of 
Fulk Paynell, with whom he got the manor of Carl ton in 
Yorkshire, and Adam ins son and hur — Ts death took placc 
11th May 1141, when Ins Lnglish estates were mherited by his 
eldest son Adam, whose mal lime tcmminated in Petcr de 
Brus of Skelton, constable of Scarborough castle, who died 
18th September 1271, leaving his extensive estutes to four 
sisters, his cohesresses, al] married to powerful Englsh barons 
Robert. de Brus, lis son by the second marnage, inherit- 
ing Annandale in right of his mother and by cession of his 
father, was by him, afta the battle of the Stundard, sent pn- 
sone: to King Stephen, who ordercd him to be dehvered up 
tohis mothe: On telling lus father that the people of An- 
nandalo had no wheaten bread, he conferred on him the lord- 
ship of Hert and the territory of Hertness in the tiushopric of 
Durham, to hold of him and his heirs, lords of Skelton He 
acon, however, returned to Scotland, and gave to the monas- 
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tery of Guisburn, founded by his father, the churches of An- 
nand, Lochmaben, Kirkpatrick, Cummertrees, Rampatrick, 
and Gretenhou (or Graitney, now Gretna), and entered into a 
coinpoaition with the bishop of Glasgow, concerning these 
churches, to which that prelate laid clam. ‘To show that 
he looked upon his chief settlement to be m Scotland he 
qtutted hw father’s armorial bearmngs (argent, a hon rampant, 
gules) und assumed the coat of Annandale (or a saltire and 
chief gules)’ King Wilham the Lion conferred on him by 
« charter yet extant, dated at Lochmaben, the grant of 
Annandale made to his father by David the First He and 
his wife Euphemia gave to the monks of Holmoultram the 
fishing of Torduff in the Solway Frith He had two sons, 
Robert and Wilham 

Robert, the elder son and thrd lord of Annandale, de- 
scribed as “a nobleman of great valour and magnanmmity, 
and at the same timc pious and religious,” married, in 1183, 
Isabella, a natural daughter of William the Lion, by whom 
he had no twsue = He died before 1191 His widow marned, 
a second timc, a baron named Robert de Ros 

Ihe second son William had ason named Robert, fourth 
lord of Annandalo, surnamed the noble, who took to wife 
Isobel, second daughter of David, carl of Huntingdon and 
Chester, younger brother of Willian the Lion, and thus lad 
the foundation of the royal house of Bruce — “ By this royal 
match the lords of Annandale came to be amongst the great- 
cst subjects in Kuropc , for, by the said Isobel (as coherress, 
with her two sisters, of her father’s property,) Robert, exclu- 
pive of Ins patcrnal ostate in both kingdoms, came to be pos- 
sesscd of the manor of Writtle and Hatfield in Essex, toge- 
ther with half the hundred of Hatfidld She hke wise brought 
hin the castle of Kildrumimic and the lordship of Ganoch in 
Aberdcenshirc, ind the manor ot Connington in Huntingdon- 
shire, and Exton m Rutlandshire” He died m 1245, and 
was burid with his ancestors m the abbey of Guisburn, m 
Cleveland 

His eldcst son, also named Robcrt, was the competitor with 
John Ball for the crown of Scotland He died in 1295 

Robert de Brus, his cldest son, sixth lord of Annandale, 
and fist ear) of Carmck of the name, [see ANNANDAI RK, lord 
of, and CARRICK, earl of ] maintained hus pretensions to the 
Scottish throne Ne-erthelcss, he accompanied Ldward the 
First ito Scotland, and fought on the Enghsh side at the 
battle of Dunbar He died in 1804 

Mis eldest son, Robert de Brus, (as 1f was wntten and used 
by all parties in that Normim French which was the spoken 
language of Scotland during his hitetime, but in after ages 
not very accurately translated into English as lhe Bruce,) the 
conqueror at Bannockburn, and the restorer of the Scottash 
monarchy, was the seventh lord of Annandale, and second 
earl of Carrick im mght of his mother 

In the genealogy of the royal lne of Brus, it appears that 
there had been ninc persons in direct descent from de Brus of 
Doomesday Book to de Brus of Bannockburn, the first king of 
the name, «nclusive, eight of whom were named Robert, and one 
Wilham, the latter being the grandson of the Norman knight 
Robert de Brus, and younyer brother of the third Robert 

Of the lives of the three last of these Bruces as more parti- 
cularly connected with the lnstory of Scotland the details are 
moe fully given in their order, as also that of kdward, one 
of the brothers of King Robert, viz — 


BRUCE, or DE BRUS, Rosenrrt, fifth loid of 
Annandale, 1s known in history as Bruce the Com- 
petitor, to distinguish him fiom his son, and his 
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grandson the conqueror at Bannockburn He was 
born in 1210, and on the death of Margaret of 
Norway in 1290, being then 1n his eighty-first year, 
he became a claimant with John Bahol for the 
crown of Scotland [See Baro, JOHN, p 220 ] 
On this occasion, he alleged that more than fifty 
years before, or in 1238, while in the 28th year of 
his age, when Alexande: the Second was about to 
proceed on an expedition against the western isles, 
and then despairing of heirs of his own body, he 
was acknowledged by that monarch, in presence 
and with consent of his barons, as the nearest 
heir in blood to the throne, but the birth of a son 
to Alexander by his second wife, in 1241, put an 
end at that period to his hopes of the succession 
Lord Hales thinks Bius’s allegation a fiction, 
Sir Francis Palgrave, with fuller materials, ce1- 
tainly shows reasons foi believing it correct 
[Documents Illustrative of Scottish History, 1837, 
Introduction, pp xxui—xx1s | 

In 1252, on the death of his mothe the princess 
Isobel, he did homage to Henry the Thnd as hen 
to her lands in England, and m 1255 he was con- 
stituted sheriff of Cumbe:land and constable of the 
castle of Cailisle The same yea, on the break- 
ing up of the regency of the Comyn party, which 
was that of the independent interest as being 
opposed to the English supremacy m Scotland, 
[see ante, p 84,] he was appointed one of the 
fifteen regents of the kingdom, du:ing the mino- 
rity of the young king, Alexande: the Thid 
Nine years later, that 1s in 1264, dung the 
famous struggle of King Henry the Thnd with 
his barons headed by Simon de Montfoit, im 
conjunction with John Comyn and John de 
Baliol, de Brus led a large Scottish force to the 
assistance of the English monarch, who, howevet, 
was defeated at the battle of Lewes, 14th May 
of that yeal, when de Bius was taken prison- 
er, along with Henry and his son, Prince Edwaid 
Afte: the battle of Evesham, 5th August 1260, 
which retiicved the fortunes of King Henry, 
Biuce was set at hbeity, and was remstated in 
the governorship of Carlisle castle 

On the death of Alexander the Third in 1286, 
a parliament assembled at Scone, 11th April, in 
which a regency, consisting of six guardians of 
the realm, was appointed, three foi the countiy 
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north of tho Forth, namely, William Fraser bish- 
op of St Andrews, Duncan earl of Fife, and Al- 
exander Comyn earl of Buchan, and threo for 
the country south of the Foith, namely, Robert 
Wishart bishop of Glasgow, John Comyn lord of 
Badenoch, and James the Stewaid of Scotland 
Then properly may be said to have commenced the 
contest for the succession to the crown, between the 
paitisans of Bius and Bahol, although these were 
not the only claimants The heiress to the throne, 
Maigaret, granddaughter of Alexander and grand- 
niece of Edward the Furst, was still alive and in 
Noi way, but she was an infant, and the different 
competitors began to collect theu strength and in- 
dulge in ambitious hopes, in the anticipation of a 
stiuggle for the sovereignty The most powerful 
of the Scottish barons met, September 20, 1286, 
at Tuinbeiry, the castle of Robert de Brus, earl of 
Carrick in right of Ins wife (see the following a ti- 
cle), son of Robert de Bius, the subject of this 
notice, lod of Annandale and Cleveland They 
were joined by two powerful English barons, ‘Tho- 
mas de Clare, biothe: of Gilbert, carl of Glouces- 
ter, biothc1-in-law of the loid of Annandale, and 
Richad de Bmgh, carl of Ulster Among those 
assembled at Turnberty were Patrick, earl ot 
Dunbar, with bis three sons, Walter: Stewart, 
eal of Menteith, de Bius’s own son, the earl of 
Cairick, and Bernaid de Brus, James, the Ingh 
Steward of Scotland, who had married Cecilia, 
daughte: of Patrick, eal of Dunba, with John, 
his biothe: , Angus, son of Donald the lord of the 
Isles, and Alexander his son = ** These baions,” 
says Ty tle, “‘ whose influence could bring into the 
field the strength of almost the whole of the west 
and south of Scotland, now enteied into a bond or 
covenant, by which it was declared that they 
would thenceforth adhere to and take part with 
one anothei, on all occasions, and against all per- 
sons, saving their allegiance to the king of Eng- 
land, and also their allegiance to him who should 
gain the kingdom of Scotland by ight of descent 
fiom King Alexander, then lately deceased Not 
long after this the number of the Scottish regents 
was reduced to four, by the assassination of Dun- 
can, earl of Fife, and the death of the earl of 
Buchan , the Steward, another of the regents, pu - 
suing an interest at variance with the title of the 
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young queen, joined the party of de Brus, and heart- 
burnings and jealousies arose between the nobility 
and the governors of the kingdom These soon 
increased, and at length bioke out in open wai 
between the parties of de Bius and Bahol, which 
for two years after the death of the king continued 
its ravages in the country” Tytler adds that 
this war, hitherto unknown to our historians, 15 
proved by documents of unquestionable authority 
(Ihst of Scotland, vol 1 p 56, and notes] It will 
be :emembered, although the popular impression 
1s to the contiary, that at this period the Comyn 
paty, to which belonged John de Baliol, lord of 
Galloway, whose sister Mayjury was the wife of 
the Blak Comyn and mother of the Red Comyn 
(afterwaids slain by Robeit de Bius), were and 
had been the constant supporters of the Scottish 
o} uudependent mterests, and the de Bius paity, 
| which appearcd to be the strongest, had all along 
1} been in alliance with England <A pleading of de 
Bahol, in old Norman Fiench, then the language 
of state affans both in England and Scotland, ad- 
dressed to Edwaid the Furst, dwaing the sunt for 
the crown, and stating seasons why his claim was 
preferable to that of de Brus, 15 sfill extant = The 
seventh and lust of these reasons is that Brus had 
| committed acts of rebcllion agunst the peace of 
| the realm dwing the regency, by assaulting the 
4 castles of Dumtues, Wigton, and v place called 
Bot , [the latter pait of the name 1s obhte 
ated,] and expelling the troops of the queen there- 
from = [Palgrave'’s Documents, &e Introduction, 
pp Ixxx, Ixxu J 
In the negotittions dung the years 1289 and 
1290, 1elative to the proposal of a mariage be- 
tween the imfant queen and Edward, the young 
son of Edwaid the Fust of england, the lord of 
Annandale was actively engaged, and with the 
bishops of St Andiews and Glasgow, and John 
tomyn, he was one of the Scottish commissioncis 
at the conference at Salibury, who signed the 
treaty there Although it 15 1casonable to suppose 
that the anniety manifested thi oughout these nego- 
tiations, to avoid any concession preyudici ud to the 
independence of the Scottish crown was strongly 
felt by the parties then in power, yet 1t would be 
unfair without fnithe: grounds to infe: that the 
nobles who were leagned against the Comyns 
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were not as earnest for the same result On the 
death of Margaret, it 1s well known that King 
Edward interfered im the settlement of the suc- 
cession to the throne ‘T'wo of the regents, Wil 

liam Fraser bishop of St Andrews, and John 
Comyn lord of Badenoch, had set aside their col- 
leagues, the Steward and the bishop of Glasgow, 
and had taken into their own hands the entire ad- 
ministiation of the realm It was their policy to 
appoint John de Baliol to the vacant thione, and 
on the 7th October 1290, before the report of the 
death of the young queen had been certainly con- 
firmed, Fiase: wiote a letter to King Edward 1e- 
commending Balol in a particular manne: to his 
By then own authoiity the joint regents 
had nominated sub-guaidians of the realm, and 
delegated to them the night of maintainimg orde 

These sub-guardians had, m naine of the two re- 
gents, adopted violent measures for enforcing their 
authority im varous parts of the kmgdom, and 
especially m Moray A large portion of the no- 
bles and community of Scotland were opposed to 
the proceedings of the regents, and maintamed the 
night of Robeit de Brus to succeed to the crown 

It now appears that the mtervention of Edward 
the Fust in the affans of Scotland, which has been 
so much misunderstood by historians, was caused 
not by the famous Ictter of Bishop Fraser, as has 
commonly been supposed, but by three formal and 
regular appeals made to him by thee competent 
parties, namely ‘the seven calls of Scotland,’ (see 
ante, p 67,) Donald eal of Mar, and Robert de 
Clanning 1¢ as their 


favour 


Bius loid of Annandale 
privilege, by immemouial custom, as a peculiar 
estate in the realm, to appoint a hing, whenever 
there was a vacancy, and to invest him with the 
royal authority, the seven earls came forward and 
appealed, on the ground that the regents were in 

flinging, or tended to infiinge, this their consti- 
tutional fianchise Donald eml of Mar, one of 
the seven earls, appealed against the unconstitu- 
tional appomtment of sub-guardians, and against 
the damages done by certain of these guardians mn 
tlhe lands of Moray, and Robert de Buus lord of An- 
nandale appealed against the understood imtention 
of the regents to appoint Bahol to the throne, and 
thus violate his 1ights, and the sights of the seven 
eails [See Palyrave’s Documents Illustrative of 
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Scothsh History] The consequence of these ap- 
peals was the famous summons of the English 
monarch that the nobility and clergy of the Scot- 
tish kmgdom should meet him at Noihan, in the 
English teriitories, on the 10th of May 1291 
Having accordingly met him at the time and place 
appoimted, after declaiing that he was ready to do 
justice to all the competitors, he required them, 1n 
the fist place, to acknowledge him as lord para- 
mouut of the kingdom To this unexpected de- 
mand no ieply for a time was given At length 
some one obseived that it was impossible to give 
an answer whilst the thione continued vacant 
“ By holy Edwaid, whose crown I weu,” said the 
imperious king, “I will vindicate my just rights 
or pe1ish in the attempt ” He then gianted them 
thiee weeks foi deliberation 

On the 2d of June the Scottish harons and cler- 
gy agam met King Edwaid at Upsettlington, 
when eight competitors for the crown were piesent 
These weie, Robeit de Bius, lord of Annandale , 
Florence, count of Holland, John de Tastings, 
Patiick de Dunbar, earl of March, William de Ros , 
Wilham de Vesey, Robert de Pincheny, and 
Nicholas de Soulis Jobn de Bahol, lod of Gallo- 
way, attended next day 
land, addressing himself to de Bins, demanded whe- 


The chancellor of Eng- 


ther he acknowledged Icdwaid as lord paramount 
of Scotland, and he expressly and publicly de- 
clared that he did 
put to the other competitors, the same answer was 


On the same question being 
given Ball, on his appearance on the following 
day, afte: some hesitation, also achnowledgid the 
same These preliminary steps being taken, afte) 
a full investigation of the Clums of all the candi- 
dates, Edwaid, upwards of seventecn months af- 
ter the commencement of the inquest, pronounced 
in favow of Bahol, on the 17th Noveimber 1292 
There 13 no 1cason to believe that in this decision 
Edward was otheiwise than influenced by a just 
regard to the tino law of succession, and there arc 
many considerations that would have induced him, 
and he was understood piivately to meline, to 
favom the cause of de Brus 

The appeals of the Seven Eails having, as we 
have seen, constituted the foundation of all the 
proceedings of Edwaid above 1ecoided, it may be 
proper heie to inquuc, In what sense did the 
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Seven Earls and the others appeal to Edward? 
Was it in the sense in which he accepted the ap- 
peal,—namely, as an appeal of a portion of the 
community of Scotland to him as their lawful 
superio: , and was the reluctance which, we are 
informed, the Scottish nobility and clergy exhib- 
ited to comply with his demand, that they should 
ac hnowledge him as Lord Paramount, the mere re- 
luctance of the 1est of the community to give their 
assent to a proposition alieady virtually admitted 
by the appellants, 01, as possibly may have been 
the case, was it the reluctance also of the appel- 
lints themselves, to make 4 fé1mal and open avet- 
ment of a proposition necessarily implied in their 
appe u, but‘ which, as they knew it to be unpopu- 
lai, they would have been glad to escape avowmg 
in so express and glayimg a manner, as that m 
which the wily Edward made them do it? 

Sn Francis Palgi we, who, with so much abi- 
lity, and with the 1dvantage of the additional light 
afforded by the documents which he has given to 
the world, has revived the long obsolete question 
of the English supremacy over Scotland, holds 
that, in appealing as they did to Edward, de Bius 
and the Seven Earls meant to admit his title to 
give judgment as the lawful Ovei-Loid of the Scot- 
tish kingdom = =‘They submitted to Edward’s judg- 
ment, he says, ‘not as to an ubitiator selected to 
determine a contcsted question, but 43 to a lawful 
superior whose protection and defence they im- 
plored ” (Palgrave, Documents, &c Introduction, 
p xxi] And farther on, expanding the samo 1e- 
muk, he says, “The Scottish writers upon Scot- 
tish history, warmed by the courage and heroism 
of de Bins and Wallace, as represented in the po- 
etry and popular Icgends and traditions of thor 
country, havc characterized the repeated submis- 
sions to the English hing as acts of disgrace, and 
stams upon the national honow But the justice 
of the cause must be judged according to the con 
suicnee of the patties, and if the piclates, the 
peers, the kmghts, the frecholdeis, and the bu 
gesses of Scotland, bcheved that kdwaid way their 
Ovei-Loid, it 15 not then ooedience, but the with- 
diawing it, that should be censumed by posterity 

There 1s not any 1eason for believing that, 
until the era of Wallace, there was any insincerity 
on the pait of the nuble Noimans, the stalwort 
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Flemiugs, the sturdy Northumbnan Angles, and 
the aboriginal Britons of Strathclyde and Reged, 
whom we erroneously designate as Scots—in ad- 
mitting the legal supremacy of the English crown, 
until the attempts made by Edward I to extend 
the snerdents of that supremacy beyond their legal 
bounds provoked a resistance deserved by such 
abuse’ [Jid pp xln xhu J] 

Now, so far as the appeals of de Brus and the 
Seven Earls are concerned, if cannot be demed 
but that Sh Fianus Palgrave is inthe 1ght The 
language of the appeals themselves it would be 
difficult to interpret otherwise than as a recogni- 
tion of the superior authority of the ciown of Eng- 
land ove: the Scottish nation, although it may 
certainly be rematked that the writers seem to 
have heen studious ty avoid any exphiit statement 
of that fact in so many woids The question, 
however, a8 1egaids de Bius, would be set at rest, 
fit could be shown that Sir Francis Palgrave is 
light m supposing that the followmg letter, pub- 
lished by am for the fust time, along with the 
appeals, m the volume above refencd to, was 
wiitten by de Brus | The Jetta, which is waitten 
mm Norman Ficnch, 1s evidently that of a competi- 
tor for the Scottish Crown, who wishes to ingrati- 
ate hinself with Edward by moidinate eagerness 
to admit his claim to the feudal supenotity over 
Scotlind We translate as literally as the gaps 
will permit —T have heard fiom my father, and 
fiom ancient men of the time of King David, that 
thero was war between the hing of England and 
king David) = And in that time that Northumber- 
land was lost, there was a peace made between 
the lung of England and the king of Scotland, 
to wit that, if the king of Scotland should ever 
In anywise 1cfuse obedience to the hing of Eng- 
land, o1 to Jus crown, then the Seven Earls 
of Scotland should be bound by oath 

to the king of England, and to his 

crown 1 After wards 
obedicuces were made But afterwards 
came King Richaid, and sold the homage of the 
king of Scotlund We do not think that 
this sale can be valid, for well is the king of Eng- 
land who 1s so wise, and lis council also, able to 
advise, whethe: the crown can be dismembered of 
such amembe: And seeing that the crown ought 


to be kept entire, let it be known to him by Elias 
de Hauville, that at what hour he will make hie 
demand regularly, I will obey him, and will aid 
him with myself, and all my friends, and all mj 
lmeage my friends will do And TI pray 
your grace for my right, and for the truth which I 
wish to manifest before you, and meanwhile I 

by speaking with the ancient men of the 
land, to find out the evidence of you: interests, 
me ” 

Su Fiancis Palgiave’s statement, howevei, 
that “‘ the prelates, the peers, the knights, the free- 
holders, and the burgesses of Scotland, believed 
that Edward was their Over-lord,” 1s too sweeping 
It ignores the fact, that a feeling had existed with 
a part at least of the Scottish community, for 
neatly a hundied and fifty years previous to this 
memorable epoch, of antipathy to this very claim 
of English supremacy Theie was a germ and a 
100t of repugnance to England m the Celtic por 
tion of the nation But a network of Norman 
colonization had oveispicad acaily the whole 
British island, which remained entue and con- 
nected throughout its whole length, so that the 
noithcin part of it, 7 « the Scoto-Normans, did 
not feel themselves yet separated fiom the south- 
ein put of it, 2 ¢ the Anglo-No:rmans Besides 
this, anothe: stiong tic Co-opelated in enabling 
England to grapple Scotland towards herself 
This was the tiaditional claim of legal sup emacy 
asserted by England over Scotland, a clam which, 
as Sir Fiancis Palgiave’s mvestigations have made 
clear, had, whethe: well o1 11] founded, a1eal place 
in the belufs of the period Edwaid the First 
seems Clearly to have believed that, in vutue of 
certam old transactions, he, as king of England, 
had a claim upon the allegiance of the people of 
Scotland Looked at fiom this point of view, 
therefore, Ins crime m the matter of Scotland may 
have been, as Su Francis Palgrave calls it, a mee 
attempt to ‘extend the imeidents of his legal su- 
premacy beyond then legal bounds” On the 
othe: hand, too, it seems pretty clear that, among 
the Scottish nobles, there was, during the whole 
of the period 1efeired to, no decided conviction 
that the claim of English supremacy was illegal in 
any absuid degice The feeling of at least a por- 
tion of them, 1elative to this claim, seems to have 
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been rather a desire to disencumber themselves of 
it, than such a contempt for 1t as would have been 
inspired by a sincere belief that 1t was the mere 
pretext of an invader Hence it 1s found that, 
durmg the whole of that period, though inclimed 
to escape the claim of homage to England when- 
ever they could, on the least pressure they weie 
found 1cady to yield to it 

The lordship of Annandale being held, as al- 
ready stated, by the tenue of mulitary service, to 
avoid doing homage to his successful 11val, Ro 
bert de Brus resigned it to his eldest son 1¢etain- 
ing only for himself his English estates ‘‘T am 
Bahol’s sovereign, not Bahol mince,” said the proud 
baron, ‘‘and rather than consent to such a hom- 
age, I resign my lands m Annandale to my son, 
the earl of Carrick” He seems thencefoith to 
have lived in ictuement He died im 1295, at his 
castle of Lochmaben, at the age of eighty-five 
He had manned an Englishwoman, Isabel, daugh- 
ter of Gilbert de Clare, ear) of Gloncester, one of 
the most poweiful barons of England, and by he 
he had Robert de Brus, ea! of Canuck, two othe: 
sons, and a daughtel 

BRUCE, or DE BRUS, Ropent, cldest son of 
the competitor, and father of King Robert the 
Biuce, accompanied King Edwaid the Fist of 
England to Palestine m 1269, and appeais to have 
enjoyed the confidence and firendship of that mo- 
naich On his r.etuin, he married, m 1271, Ma- 
garet, the young and beautiful countess of Caizick, 
whose husband, Adam de Kilconath, (Kileonquhar?) 
eal of Cainck im her wight, was slain in the Holy 
Land By this lady, who was the only child of 
Nigel, earl of Cairick and loid of Tunberry, and 
Maigaict, a daughter of Walte:, the high steward 
of Scotland, de Bius had his celebrated son 
Robert, afterwards king of Scotland, Edwaid 
de Brus, lord of Galloway, crowned king of 
Ireland m 1316, three othe: sons and seven 
daughters 

The circumstances attending this maiuage as 
1elated by oui histoians, are of as singulai and 
romantic a character as any in Scottish annals 
One day in the autumn of 1271, while Maitha, 
as she is generally called, though Mayory, o1 
Margaret, appears to have been her prope 
name, countess of Cauick m her own night, 
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was engaged in the exeicise of hunting, su- 
rounded by a retinue of her squires and damsel, 
in the grounds adjoming he castle of Turn- 
berry m Ayrshire, the ruins of which still re- 
main, she accidentally met with de Buus, then 
about thirty years of age, who had just returned 
fiom the Holy Land, and was passing on horse- 
back thiough her domams Struck by his noble 
figure, the young countess invited the knight to 
yom hei in the chase and to be he: guest for 
atime Aware of the pel he encountered im 
payimg too much attention to a ward of the king, 
as the countess was, de Buus, it 15 said, declined 
the invitation so comteously given, when, at a sig- 
nal from the gountess, her 1etinue closed in around 
him, and the lady, seizmg his bridle 1eins, led 
him off, with gentle violence, to he: castle at 
Turnberry Tle was thus constrained to partake 
of the hospitality of the countess, and, afte: fifteen 
days’ 1esidence with her, he mained her, without 
the knowledge of the relatives of ether paity or 
the consent of the king, which, as she was a wud 
of the crown, ought to have been previously ob- 
So flagrant a violation of lus feudal rights 
provoked even the good tempeied Alexande: the 
Thnud, and the castle and estates of the countess 
were iustantly seized By the imtercession of 
friends, howevei, the king was induced to pai- 
don the youthful offenders, first mflicting on the 
lady the payment of a heavy fine Her husband 
became in her sight eail of Caiick, and their eld- 
est son was Robeit de Brus, the gieatest of om 
monarchs, this union bemy thus an auspicious 
Scotland Such is the tale told by 
ou. histurians, and m most pomts it is tiue, 
but to take away somewhat fiom its romance, one 


tained 


cvent for 


account, which seems the most probable, states 
that de Bius had been the companion in the Holy 
Land, as well as the fellow-ciusade: of the lady’s 
fist husband, Adam de Kulconath, and it 18 not 
unhkely that, on the death of the litte: without 
issue, he returned to Scotland with the design of 
malymg Ins widuw, who, besides being young 
and beautiful, had a proud title and extensive 
estates to confer on whomsoevel she bestowed het 
hand Is solitary ride though the woods ot 
Turnberry was thus not without an object 

When the future monarch of Scotland was yet a 
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minor, his father, followmg his giandfathei's ex- 
ample, to avoid doing homage to Baliol, resigned 
to his son the earldom of Carrick, which he held 
in right of his wife, just then deceased The 
youthful de Brus, on obtaming the title and lands, 
immediately swore fealty to Batol as his lawfal 
sovereign [Tis futher shoitly afte: retired to Eng- 
land, leaving the administiation of the family 
estates of Annandale also in his hands = In _ 1295, 
the same year in which the aged de Brus, the com- 
petitor, died, Edwaid the First appointed de Brus 
the elde:, the father of king Robert, constable of 
the castle of Carlisle In 1296, when Baliol, diiven 
to 1esistance by the galling yoke which Edwaid 
endeavoured to force upon him, (by attempting to 
exereise a jurisdiction in Scottish affairs which 
none of Ins predecessors had ever pretended to 
possess,) revolted fiom his authority, and, assisted 
by the Cumyns, took up arms to assert his inde- 
pendence, de Brus the elder, cherishing, no doubt, 
the natural hope that as the next heir to the 
throne he might, on the ovent of the oveithiow 
and deposition of his rival, receive the vacant 
eown from the English monaich, accompamed 
Edwaid’s expedition into Scotland, and with his 
puty, which was numerous and powerful, gave 
then assistance to the English kmg Om Scot- 
tish historians indeed assert that a promise to this 
effect was mado to him by Edward, but it receives 
no countenance in English history, and 1s quite 
imconsistent with what we know of dw ard’s cha- 
lacter or purposes = Bahiol, in consequence, seized 
upon the lordship of Annandale, and bestowed it 
on John Comyn, eal of Buchan, who immediately 
took possession of the castle of Lochmaben 

Afte: the decisive battle of Dunbar, 28th April 
1296, m which the Scottish army was defeated, 
and Bahol compelled to surrender the sovereignty, 
It 13 said by the wiiters 1.eferred to that the elder 
Bruce reminded Edward of his promuse to bestow 
on him the vacant crown, and received the follow- 
ing ieply ‘What! have I nothing else to do 
than to conque: hingdoms for you?” But al- 
though Tytle: does not venture to omit this inci- 
dent, later writers have so fai treated it as doubt- 
tul as to soften the 1equest mto a simple applica- 
tion, without reference to any previous promise, a 
mode of 1egarding 1t more consistent with proba- 
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bility and with the well known character for pro-« 
bity borne by Edward [Papers on Robert Bruce 
in Lowe's Edinburgh Magazine, March 1848, p 
845] After this he seems to have retired to his 
English estates In 1297, Sir Wilham Wallace, 
one of the greatest heroes of which the annals of 
any nation can boast, nobly stood forward as the 
defender of his country’s freedom, but his patriotic 
achievements failed to rouse de Brus from his inac- 
tivity, or to induce him to consider Wallace as seek- 
ing more than either to restore Baliol or as aspiring 
to the throne himself In the fatal campaign of 
1298, which concluded with the disastrous battle of 
Falkirk, our Scottish histo1ians repiesent Brus the 
son to have accompanied the English monarch, 
and to have fought in his service against his coun- 
trymen After a gallant resistance, they assert that 
Wallace was compelled to retreat along the banks 
of the Carron, pursued by de Brus at the head of 
the Galloway men, his vassals Here a conference 
is represented to have taken place between the 
two leaders, which ended in de Brus’s resolving 
to forsake the cause of Edwaid 

Wallace is described as having upbraided de 
Brus as the mean hireling of a foreign master, 
who, to gratify his ambition, had sacrificed the 
welfare aud independence of his native land He 
is repiesented to have urged him to assume the 
post to which he was entitled by his buth and 
fortune, and either deliver his country fiom the 
bondage and oppression of Edwand, or gloriously 
fall in asserting 1ts libeities By Wallace’s 1¢- 
proaches and remonstrances, de Brus, it 1s said, 
was inelted mto tears, and swo1e to embrace the 
cause of his oppressed country Such 1s the story 
of Wynton and Fordun, and of course of Boece, 
Blind Harry, and Buchanan, and it may be accepted 
as one of the most curious instances that could be 
adduced of the operation of the mythical or dia- 
maturgic faculty to the falsification of history 
Not only do the old Scottish writeis make Bruce 
fight on Edwand’s side at the battle of Falknk, 
but in contradiction to all possibility they make 
him and Anthony Beck, bishop of Durham, jomtly 
decide the fate of the battle agaist the Scots It 
is certain, however, that the younger de Brus was 
not at the battle of Falkirk at all, but, as stated 
by an author who was in Scotland and with Ed- 
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ward's force at the time (Heningford), he was 
then in guard of the castle of Ayr, in the interest 
of the Scottish cause maimtained at Falkirk by 
Wallace Since this fact was brought to light by 
Lord Hailes, wnters—icluding a recent translaton 
of Buchanan—have represented that 1t was de Brus 
the father who was present at Falkirk and had the 
inte: view with Wallace, but there 1s no warrant in 
the olde: historians for this transposition of the 
person referred to All early accounts state that 
de Brus the father ceased to take any interest in 
Scottish affaus after the refusal of Edward to ac- 
cede to his request fo: the vacant crown It could 
not be de Brus the elder who fought on the side of 
Edwaid at Falknk at the head of his Galloway 
vassals, as the original story has it, when he had 
no vassals in Galloway, and when all Galloway 
was then in the power of the patriots, with young 
de Brus his son, at the head of his Canuck tenan- 
try, as then Icader The part moreover assigned 
to young de Buus in that fight, viz, the moving 
behind the Scottish ‘ schiltrons’ and attacking 
them in the rear, 1s precisely that desciibed by the 
nistorian eye-witness to have been taken by Sn 
Ralph de Basset, who was second m command to 
Anthony a Beck, the wa:hke bishop of Duiham 
It was this Sir Ralph, and not )oung de Brus that, 
as desciibed by Wynton (who wiote 110 years 
after the event)— 


“ With Sir Anton the Beck, a wily man, 
(Of Durham bishop he was than), 
About ano hill a well far way, 

Out of that stour then prickcd they 
Behind backs all sae fast, 

There they come on, and laid on fast, 
Sac made they the discomfiture ” 


it 13 not :mpossible, therefore, that the whole story 
may have originated in a blnnder in some old docu- 
ment,—a circumstance not uncommon in copying 
the writings of that age,—and that SirR Basset may 
have been misread or miscopied, as Suv R Brus * 


* A singular mstance of this nature occurs in a 
document referred to 1n the next life, where Irvine 18 
rendered Sir William Wallace, thus ‘Esent a Jrewz,’ 
(written at Irvine) for ‘escrit a Sirewm,’ afterwards 
divided into Sire Wm, and again elongated into Sire 

Willaume, as printed in Rymer Hailes naturally sup- 
posed it to mean Sir Wilham Wallace 
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The famous meeting, therefore, of de Brus with 
Wallace after the battle of Falkirk—the most ex- 
quisite, 1t 18 admitted, of Scottish legends—is a 
mythus, an imaginary fact or circumstance, in 
which the popular national feeling regarding the 
two heroes has bodied itself forth At the death of 
de Bius in 1804, he transmitted his English estates 
to his son, the future king of Scotland, who was then 
thirty ycars of age, whether, at the same time, he 
bequeathed to him a noble: legacy, namely, that of 
atonement and tine patriotism, exhorting him, 
with Ins latest breath, to avenge the injuries of 
his suffering country, and to re-establish the inde- 
pendence of Scotland, as 13 asserted by authors in 
connection with the legend above referred to, 18 
more than doubtful This at least 1s clear, that 
the cown of Scotland, to which both conceived 
they had an undoubted 1ight, was never out of the 
view of the latter, who, in gaming it, secured at 
the same time, the mdependence of his kingdom 

The following seal of Robert de Brus the father 
lepresents only the aims of the ancient earldom 
of Caiick 
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BRUCE, o: DE BRUS, Rosert, the restore 
of the national monarchy, eldest son and second 
child of the preceding, and of the Lady Martha, 
sole daughter of Nigel, eal of Carrick, was born 
on the 11th of July 1274 It has been generally 
believed that Turnberry castle was the place of 
his birth, and in his Lond of the Isles, canto v , 
stanza 33, Sur Walter Scott assumes this to have 
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been the case, but there is no evidence on the | of some noble, superior m rank, there to acquire 


subject. Tradition on the contrary, if we may 
aasume it to be represented by the mendacious 
Boece (Bellenden’s Translation, xiv 5 ), describes 
him as “ an Englishman born,” and that excellent 
authority, Collins’ Peerage (article earl of Ayles- 
bury), expressly states that on his return fiom 
the Holy Land, de Brus went to reside in Eng- 
land Although, however, the lines of welcome 
to its halls on the occasion of his return from 
Rachisne, described in Scott’s poem, 


* Once more behold the floor I trod 
In tottaing infancy ' 
And there the vaulted arch whose sound 
Lehoed my joyous shout and bound 
In boyhood, and that rung around 
To youth’s unthinking glee'” 


cannot be literally tiue, there can be no doubt that 
Turnberiy castle became the abode of his fathen 
during a pat of lis boyhood, and whilst the 
events, described im the life of his giandtathe:, 
page 408, as occunimyg there from 1286 to 1290, 
wee taking place 





the graces of society and the art of arms, young 
de Brns appears to have been placed im the house- 
hold of Edward, king of England, where he was 
trained in those exercises of war and chivalry for 
which he became afterwards so distingmshed 
That this was the consequence of the early friend- 
ship that existed between his father and that 
monarch, of which the language of a deed still ex- 
tant bears witness, and not because the family of 
the elder de Brus was considered as aliens to 
Scotland, appears from the circumstance, that his 
grandfather continued to reside until his death in 
the ancestral castle of Lochmaben, and that all 
his sisters, six 19 number, were in early hfe mai 

ried to Scottish barons In 1293, when just en- 
tering his seventeenth year, young de Bius was 
infefted in his mothc’s lands, and i the title of 
carl of Canck, which devolved on lim though 
hei, lately deceased, and he 1endeied homage to 
Baliol for the same at his second pailament, held 
at Stuling m August and September of that 
year One chicf cause of this infeftment was 
the unwillingness of his father to acknowledge 
the title of Baliol At the time this took 
place, as we are informed in the Scoto Chronicle, 
young Robert was ‘‘a young man in King Ed- 
waid’s chamber,” when he was sent for by his 
father He also conferied on hum the administia- 
fion of Ins lands in Annandale at the same time 
In 1294, on the occasion of a wai bieaking out be 

tween England and France, a writ appears to have 
veen sent to him as earl of Cairick by Edwaid, 
to serve m person dung the expected campagn, 
put whether he complied with it does not appear 
Hfe seems to have taken the same put as his 


m father im aid of the English monaich, during lis 


invasion of Scotland in 1296, on the occasion of 
the revolt of Bahol, which led to then castle of 
Lochmaben in Annandale being temporaiily seized 
vy Comyn, eail of Buchan, leader of the Scottish 
amy, and after the decisive fight of Dunbai, 
28th April, he was employed to receive for Ed- 
ward the submissions of his own men of Carrick 

In August of the same yca1, when Edward held a 
pailiament at Berwixk for the settlement of Scot- 


In conformity with the practice of the barons | land, Bruce, then ea] of Canuck, with the rest 
of that age to send their childien to the household | of the Scots nobility, :enewed his oath of homage 
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to the English monarch Up to and ever after 
this period, it is probable that not only both father 
and son but all the Scottish magnates of their 
party, who joined with them in that act of hom- 
age, entertamed the expectation that when all was 
tranquilly settled in Scotland, the English king 
would confer the government of that kingdom as 
a king-fief of his crown upon the forme: The 
idea of his ruling it, even as lord paiamount, ex- 
cept through the instrumentality of a native prince, 
was in antagonism not only to all histoucal pie- 
cedent, but must have been 1epugnant to every 
feeling of nationality in then bosom If so, 
howevei, the establishment by Edwaid, on his 
leaving for England later in the autumn of that 
yeai, of the earl de Warenne as governoi of 
Scotland, with Cressmgham and QOimesby as 
treasuic: and justiciary, proved the futility of 
their hopes 

That young de Bius was dissatisfied with this 
settlement of the kingdom it was but natural 
to suppose, and on the appearance of Wallace, in 
the followimg summe: (1297), carrying on a piivate 
waifare against the English in the south-west of 
Scotland, m which he was jomed by various chiefs 
in the neighbow hood, ns conduct became so equi- 
vocal, that, us Hemingfoid relates, the English 
waidens of the western maiches summoned him 
to Carlisle to 1cnew his oath of fidelity to Edwaid 
Probably being then unprepared to act on the offen- 
sive, he proceeded there with his vassals, and took 
a solemn oath on the consecrated host and the 
sword of Thomas 4 Becket, to assist Edwaid 
against the Scots and all his enemies To prove 
his sinceiity, on his 1eturn to Annandale he made 
an inroad with his armed vassals upon the lands 
of Wiliam loid Douglas, kmght of Liddesdale, 
one of the insuigent loids, and, after wasting 
them, cared off his wife and children to his cas- 
tle at Tuinbeiry 

No sooner, however, was the dange: ovei than 
the correctness of their suspicions was mani- 
fested by his joining the conspiracy of the Scottish 
leaders, and attempting on his retuin to Cartick 
to induce his fathe’s vassals to nse with him 
In this pe:haps he was not so much an active as 
a passive agent The revolt against the English 
tule had become so general, says Tlemingfoid, as 
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entirely to assume a national character, and the 
vassals of the barons could not be restrained by 
ther chiefs from adhering to1t By opposmg it 
his own safety was likely to be compromised, and 
it seemed probable that all chance of his claim to 
the throne ever being recognised by the nation 
would be cut off ‘There seems to have been 
strong hopes held out to him that the msw gents 
would adopt his cause It was publicly at this 
time reported, according to Hemingfoid, that he 
aspired to the thione All the leadeis of the in- 
suniection, except Wallace and Su Andrew Moray, 
were those who had invanably supported the 
Wishait, bishop of Glas- 
gow, who hadkcounselled their 1ising, was his firm 
frend, and the Comyns, who were his rivals in 
then own 1ight and in that of Bahol, wee with 
then partisans in confinement m England The 
men of Annandale, howevei, at fust hesitated, 
asked a day to conside: the matter, and quietly 
dispersed to then homes dming the mght With 
his own vassals of Caiick, however, he took up 
aims, and might, notwithstanding of his youth, 
have 1endeied important service to the national 
cause, had unity prevailed m their counsels, and 
had not the English forces been too active to 
permit it Wallace had dete:mmed to suppoit 
the cause of Baliol He was the soul of the party, 
and not a few of the insurgents jomed in his views 
The Comyns also had adherents in the camp 
The Scottish foices weie numerous and strongly 
posted, but then leadeis were actuated by oppos- 
Fust one, thon others of them, left the 
camp and went over to the English Being thus 
taken at disadvantage by an aimy unde Sir 
Hemy Peicy and Sir Robert Clifford, command- 
ing in Scotland, the confedeiates were constrained 
to yield upon conditions at Jivine, on the 9th of 
July 1297 The document embodying their sub- 
mission has been published in its original Now- 
man Fiench by Su F Palgrave, and is that 1e- 
ferred to in the note in the preceding life as having 
contaimed an erro: in transuiption On this oc- 
casion so much difficulty was felt by the English 
commanders with respect to de Brus, that, as ap- 
pcars by anothe: document of the same date, his 
daughter Maijory, then about fou or five years of 
age, was required to be delivered to them as an 
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hostage, and three magnates, of whom two were 
parties to the convention, became joint securities 
for his loyalty “with their lives, limbs, and es- 
tates,” until that hostage should be delivered into 
their hands ‘T'his Manory was his only child by 
his first marriage with the daughter of the earl of 
Mai, who survived this bereavement only for a 
few months The conduct of Wallace on this oc- 
casion shows a fierce and intractable disposition 
Although included in the capitulation he refused 
to accede to itsterms Ascribing the arrangement 
to the counsels of Wishart, bishop of Glasgow, he 
set fire to his house, plundered all his goods, and 
led his family captive The other baions honom 
ably fulfilled thar engagement 

In the subsequent stiuggles of Wallace and his 
party de Brus took no active pmt, but in 1298, 
when Edward entered Scotland with a formidable 
aimy, he shut himself up in the castle of Ay), 
and maintained a doubtful neutrality After the 
defeat of Wallace at Falkirk, Edward was about 
to attack the castle of Ay1, when de Brus, diead- 
ing the consequences, razed it to the giound, 
and retuned into the recesses of Carrick = In 1298, 
when Wallace had resigned the iegency, John 
Comyn of Badenoch and Sn John Souls were 
chosen guudians of the hngdom About a yea 
afterwards, Lamberton, bishop of St 
and the eail of Catrick then only in his twenty- 
fifth yeni, weie, by general consent, added to the 
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number 

The conduct of de Bius, at this juncture, as 
thoughout the entue peinod piuor to his as- 
sumption of the ciown, not being understood, 
has excited the wonde: and tegiet of posterity 
Supple, dexteious, and accommodating,—now in 
aims for lis country, and then leagued with her 
oppressots,—now sweating fealty to the English 
king, and again accepting the guardianship of 
Scotland in the name of Baliol, 1t seems to requne 
all the eneigy, peiseverance, and consummate 
prudence and valour of after years to 1edeem 
Ins character fiom the charge of apparent and 
culpable weakness De Bius the guardian of 
Scotland in the name of Balhol! says Lord 
Hales, 18 one of those histo1ical phenomena 
which are inexplicable Yet this conduct we 
ave attempted to expla, and in part to 


vindicate, by the peculianty of his circum~- 
stances, which necessitated a course different 
from what he would have chosen His grand- 
father, after vainly endeavouring to establish his 
pretensions to the throne of Scotland, had quietly 
acquiesced in the elevation of Bahol Hus father, 
sometime carl of Carrick, had submitted uniformly 
and implicitly to the superio: ascendency of the 
English monaich Bruce, therefore, though con- 
vinced of his night to the Scottish throne, aud 
determined to assert 1t, could not in the meantime, 
with decency or hope of success, urge a claim in 
his own person In doing so he would have had 
to contend with a 11val who was at that time 
one of the most powerful men in the kingdom 
Baliol had renounced for eve1 all claim for him- 
self, and his son was in captivity , but the claims 
and hopes of his family centred in John Comyn, 
commonly called the Red Comyn, the son of 
his sister Marjory, who was allied to many of 
the noblest families in Scotland and England, 
and who, by the decision of Edward, possessed, 
in succession, a clear night to the Scottish ciown 
Between the familes of Biuce and Comyn there 
had existed for many yeais all the jealousy and 
hatred which 11val and nreconcileable interests 
could create The movements of both families, 
not only during the contests which occurred 
between the abdication of Baliol and the death 
of Wallace, but long afte:wards, seem to have 
been decided rather by a 1egayd to family inter- 
ests than the good of then country They wee 
uniformly 1anged on opposite sides, with the ex- 
ception of the brief period now 1efeied to, when 
Bruce and Comyn were associated nm the regency 
of the kingdom 

All wiiters seem to think that this coalition had 
been mainly produced by a desic to uush Wal- 
lace, whose patiiotism and influence endangered 
their common pretensions, and that that end once 
gained they returned to then former course ot 
factious opposition and strife That the existence 
on the pait of both of this feeling 1s tine, and that, 
as respects Comyn at least, this was the ruling 
motive, we are not prepared todeny It was only 
the leaders of the aimy, however, who refused to 
serve under Wallace But de Bros was not with 
the army, nor in communication with it, until some 
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time after the appointment of Comyn as guardian 
The battle of Falkirk was fought on 22d July 
1298, Wallace’s resignation followed immediately 
thereafter, as well as the appointment of Comyn 
as guardian, whilsf the first appearance of the 
name of de Brus in connection with the office 1s on 
18th Nov 1299 Ithas been supposed that de Bius 
was pressed upon the other gua:dians by Lamber- 
ton, the piimate, as a condition of his (Lamberton’s) 
accepting the same office, and fo: the sake of union 
and conciliation, and Lamberton was a fiend of 
Wallace raised to the primacy by the determined 
will of that patriot alone 
A more satisfactory explanation of his conduct may 
therefore be found in the not improbable conjecture, 
that the regency of 1299 was the result of a com- 
promise m which the claims of Baltol, then in hope- 
less captivity in England, were undeistood to be 
abandoned The jomt guardianship, whethe 
established o: not on this undeistanding, lasted 
only fo. a shot time Jamberton and de Soulis 
went ove: to Fiance as commissioneis, with five 
others, there to watch ove: the national interests 
A cautious and fai -seemg, but selfish policy, 
must have taken alam on the prospeious appeat- 
ance which Baliol’s affaus soon afterwards began 
to assume, and piobably offence at the proceedings 
of his representatives thereupon When the cause 
of the late impuisoned and abdicated kmg was 
taken up by the couits of Fiance and Rome, when 
the genuineness of the deed of his 1.esignation of 
the thione was denicd by the Scottish emissarics 
at the latte: court, when lis person was i¢- 
leased from piison, and delivered ove: to the Pope’s 
nuncio at Witsand, 18th July 1299, and when a 
bull admonitory, in his interest, was served on 


[ Palgrave documents | 


Edward himself, by no less a personage than the 
aichbishop of Canterbury (June 1300), we find 
that soon thereafter,— his lands of Annandale and 
Caiick having in the meantime been laid waste 
by the army of Edwaid,—de B:us once more aban- 
doned a cause which had become again not that of 
his country but of his rival, and made his peace 
with Edward, by su:iendeiing himself to John de 
St John, the English warden of the western 
marches 

This view of the character of the guardianship 
of de Brus, amongst othe: proofs too minute for 





detail, receives confirmation from the,circumstance 
that in the only public transaction occurring dur- 
ing its bnef existence of which authentic docu- 
ments have descended to us, namely, the adjust- 
ment of a tiuce with Edward, no mention is made 
by either party of Baliol as king of Scotland 
During the thiee successive campaigns which took 
place previous to the final subjugation of Scotland 
and the submission of the Comyns in 1804, de 
Brus continued faithful to Edwaid In all the 
proceedings which ensucd upon that occasion, de 
Brus was tieated by Edwaid with favour and con- 
fidence, and the settlement of Scotland was ai- 
ranged by thc Enghsh king on the plan recom- 
mended by dé Brus 

On the death of Ins father m 1304 he received 
possession of his lands in Annandale and in Eng- 
land, and became one of the most powerful of the 
noithein barons Theie 1s no evidence that up 
to the death of Comyn in 1805-6 de Bius had en- 
tertained se1ious thoughts of attempting to assert 
his right to the Scottish crown IIe certainly 
was occupied in stiengthening Ins fnendships by 
bonds of the character of those that were common 
in that age, and that with the ulterion object of 
improving any oucasion that might arise for this 
end But his knowledge of the character of Ed- 
waid, and the closeness with which his proceedings 
were watched, weie likely to induce him to post- 
pone all hostile projects until moe favouable 
cucumstances should arise 

The muider of John Comyn, younger of Bade- 
noch, 10th Febiuary 1805-6, 1s one of those pas- 
sages in the obscure history of that period which 
has exercised the patience and tied the candour 
of historians The contradictory and most impro- 
bable details of this event given by ow Scottish 
histonians, written as they weie long afte: the 
event took place, can only be 1egaided as the 
embodiment and embellishment of national tradi- 
tions, and unfoitunately the contemporary writers 
of England are silent as to neatly all but the fact 
itself, and the accounts of late: ones are as difficult 
to reconcile with probability as those of the Scot- 
tish Dismissing not a few particulars now proved 
to be eithe: impossible or false, the cn cumstances 
which these historians relate as having led to and 
accompanied this murde: ae as follows That 
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at a conference which took place between the ri- 
vals at Stirling, de Brus, after lamenting the misery 
to which the kingdom was reduced, made to him 
this proposal —‘* Support,” says he, ‘* my tatle to 
the throne, and I will give yon all my lands, or 
bestow on me your lands, and J shall support you 
claim,” that Comyn cheerfully acceded to the 
forme: altcinative, warving his own claims in fa- 
vour of his tval, that a formal bond was, m 
consequence, drawn up and signed by the parties, 
that de Brus 1etu:ned to London, matters not be 
ing yct matured sufficiently for open resistance to 
the English, and that Comyn, anxious to 1egain 
the favom of Edward, betrayed the plot to that 
monaich, and transmitted to him the agreement 
signed by de Brus 

It s added that King Edward, on receiving this 
information, chershing the design not only of 
selaing his person, but of involving lium and his bro- 
theisim one common destiuction, was so imprudent 
as to discover his purpose to some of the nobles of 
his cout, that that very night the eal of Glou- 
cester, unde: pretence of repaymyg 4 loan, sent de 
Brus a purse of money and a pan of guided spurs— 
# hint which the latter understood , and, accom- 
paned by a single attendant, he took horse and 
escaped with all speed mto Seotland, that when 
near the Solway sands, he mct a messenger tia- 
velling alone, whom he 1ecogmsed as a follower of 
Comyn, that hig suspicions were now awakened, 
and slaying the courier, he possessed himself of his 
despatches, in which he found further proofs of 
Comyn’s ticachery, accompanied by a 1ecommen- 
dation to Edwaid to put his rival to instant death, 
that Bruce proceeded hastily on his journey, and 
repairing to Dumfiies, 1equested a private interview 
with Comyn, which was held Febinary 4, 1305, in 
the church of the Minorite Fiiars, that at fiist the 
mecting was fiicndly, and the two barons walked 
up towaids the high alta: together, that Bruce 
accused his 1ival of having betrayed their agiee- 
ment to Edwaid,— It 1s a falsehood yon utte,” 
sud Comyn, and Bince, without uttering a word, 
drew his dagger and stabbed him to the heart, that 
hastening instantly fiom the chuich, he rejoined 
his attendants, who were waiting for him without, 
and that sceing him pale and agitated, they eagerly 
inquired the cause,—‘‘ I doubt I have slain the 1ed 
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Comyn,” was his answer ‘You doubt!” cried 
Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick fiercely, ‘‘ Is that a matter 
to be left to doubt? Ise mak siccar,” (I will 
make sure,) and rushing into the church with Sir 
James Lindesay and Sir Christopher Seton, they 
found the wounded man, and immediately de- 
spatched him, slaying, at the same time, Sir Robert 
Comyn, his uncle, who tried to defend him Lord 
Hailes, however, investigated this obscme trans- 
action in 1767, with his usual impattiality and dis 
crimination, and the conclusions at which he arriv- 
ed have not been invalidated but rather confirmed 
by subsequent researches 

We concw with him in thinking it was most 
imp) obable that de Bius should have made such a 
ploposal to Comyn as 1s there stated, o1 that 
Comyn could suppose him to be sincere in doing 
Foi dun does not say which alternative Comyn 
accepted Barbour makes the proposal to have 
come fiom Comyn The answe: given by de Brua 
was, “*T will take the clown, it 15 mine of 11ght,” 
an answer fikely to revive the old contention 
Barbow and Foidun represent the agreement tea 
have been by mdenture, of which each held a 
copy signed by the othe:—a most extiaoidimary 
cicumstance, as they must have called in a thud 
party Winton, on the othe: hand, describes 1t 
as a mere conversation as they were ‘‘1iding fra 
Stulmg ” It is most improbable that Edwaid, m 
possession of such a document, should have con- 
cealed or delayed his purpose of apprehending de 
Bius for a single day Barbour reports that on 
receiving Comyn’s pat of the indenture Edward 
summoned a parlament, at which de Bius ap- 
peared ,—that he there exhibited the indentue, 
and accused de Brus of ticason ,—and that de 
Bius asked to look at the paper till next day, and 
then disappemed Of course we know there was 
no such parliament, nor would that be the mode 
of proceduic at one Not less unlikely 1s it that 
Edward would in a moment of unguaided festivity 
reveal his purpose against de Brus, if he was, as 
is stated, anxious to secure his absent brother 
It i» altogether incompichensible that the king’s 
son-in-law Ralph de Montherme:, called by cour- 
tesy the cail of Glouceste:, should have betrayed 
the secrets of his sovereign and benefacto. Ow 
historians have, evidently unde: mistake, meant 
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this fo. the previous eail’s father, who was a rela- 
tion of de Brus’s mother The purse of money and 
pair of gilded spuis should be ‘twelve pence and 
a pair of spurs,” as in Fordun, a most mysterious 
and improbable restitution and mode of commun- 
cation of danger 

The whole antecedents would appea: to be pie- 
pared, under the inventive powers of tradition, to 
account for the murder of Comyn as an act con- 
templated beforchand, whereas it 13 most evident 
that 1t was as unexpected on the part of de Bius 
as on that of his victim Jt was a hastv quazel 
between two pioud-spuited rivals De Bius had 
made no pieparations to assert his pretensions to 
the crown, no had he a single castle except Kal- 
drummie in Abe: deenslure at his disposal =Amidst 
a mass of contradictory improbahilities one genu- 
ine public contemporary document is worth a 
hundied conjectures In his first pubhe instiu- 
ment afte: the slaughter of Comyn, King Edward 
expressly says, that he reposed entue confidence 
inde Brus [Fad 1 938] It 15 not easy to see 
how he could have done so, if he were possessed 
of written evidence to prove that the intentions of 
de Brus were hostile It was as little likely that 
de Bius could have known Comyn was to be pie- 
sent at Dumfries as that he would have pioposed 
a sanctuary—a place so tremendous in the notions 
of those days—for the scene of action It 1s pro- 
bable, however, that Comyn might have been en- 
deavouring to instil some suspicions into the mind 
of Edward from jealousy of de Brus, and mdeed 
there is a hint to this effect given by Licmingfond, 
the most authentic because the best informed con- 
temporary, and that icpoits of these might have 
reached the eas of de Bius 01 been 1efeired to by 
Edwaid himself On meeting Comyn, theiefore, 
de Brus demanded a pivate imterview and an 
explanation In then conversation some hot 
words took place, and de Brus stiuck Comyn with 
his dagger The impetuous zeal of his followers 
aggravated the crime, and gave to the whole 
tiansaction the appearance of premeditated assas- 
sination Such is the conclusion at which we 
have been compelled to arrive, after a careful con- 
sideration of all the circumstances of an event 
which decided de Bius’s destiny 

Two months thereafter, March 27, Bruce, as 
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we shall now call him, was ciowned king at 
Scone The whole proceedings indicate haste and 
lack of prepaiation The 1egaha of Scotland, 
with the sacred stone and the :egal mantle, had 
been carned off by Edwaid in 1296, but on this 
occasion the bishop of Glasgow furnished from his 
own wardiobe the robes in which Bruce was ar- 
1ayed, he also presented to the new king a ban- 
ner embroidered with the arms of Bahol, which 
he had concealed in his treasury <A small circlet 
of gold was placed by the bishop of St Andrews 
on his head, and Robert the Biuce, sitting in the 
state chan of the abbot of Scone, received the 
homage of the few prelates and barons then assem- 
bled The eal of Fife, as the descendant of Mac- 
duff, possessed the hereditary ight of crowning 
the kings of Scotland J)uncan, the then earl, fa- 
voured the English interest, but lis sister Isabella, 
countess of Buchan, with singular boldness and 
enthusiasm, repaued to Scone, and, asserting the 
privilege of her ancestors, a second time crowned 
Bruce king of Scotland, two days after the former 
coronation had taken place 

The news of the murder of Comyn 1cached Ed- 
ward while residing with his court at Winchester, 
whithe: he had gone for the benefit of his health 
He mmediately nomimated the ¢ail of Pembroke 
goveinot of Scotland, o1 dered a new levy of tioops, 
and, proceeding to London, held a solemn enter- 
tainment, m which his eldest son, the prince of 
Wales, with three hundied youths of the best famn- 
ies in Isngland, received the honou: of knighthood 
and, with the king, made a vow instantly to de- 
pat for Scotland, and take no rest till the death 
of Comyn was avenged on Bruce, and a terible 
punishment inflicted on his adherents The earl 
of Pembioke and Henry Percy having 1eached and 
foitihed Peith, Bruce, with his small band of fol- 
lowers, ariived in the neighbourhood, and sent a 
challenge to Pembroke, whose sister was the wi- 
dow of the 1ed Comyn, to come out and fight with 
him on the 18th of June Pembroke s:eturned for 
answer that the day was too fa spent, but that he 
would meet him on the morrow — Satisfied with 
this assurance, Biuce reticated to the wood of 
Methven, where his little army, towards the close 
of the day, was unexpectedly attacked by Pem- 
bioke Bruce made a biave resistance, and after 
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being four times unhorsed, was at last compelled, 
with about four hundred followers, to retreat into the 
wilds of Athol Here he and his small band for 
some time led the feof outlaws Having received 
intelligence that his youngest brother Nigel had 
arrived with lis queen at Abeideen, he proceeded 
there, and, on the advance of a superior body of 
the English, conducted them in safety into the 
mountainous distisct of Breadalbane The adven- 
tues through which, at this period, the king and 
his followeis passed, and the perils and piivations 
which they endured, are more hike the incidents of 
romance than the details of history The lord of 
Loin, Alexande:, chief of the Macdougalls, who 
had married the aunt of the 1ed Comyn, at the 
head of a thousand Highlands, attacked the king 
at Dalry, near the head of Loch ‘lay, in a narrow 
defile, where Bruce’s cavalry had not room to act, 
and he ws compelled to ictieat, fighting to the last 
At Craigiostan, on the western side of Benlomond, 
is a cave, to which tradition has assigned the hon- 
our of affording shclte: to King Robert Bruce, and 
his followers, after lus deteat by Macdougall 
Hore, 10.18 said, the Bruce passed the might, su- 
rounded by a flock of goats, and he was so much 
pleased with his noctuinal associates that he after - 
waids made a law that all goats should be ¢a- 
empted fiom grassmail or rent =F inding his cause 
becoming every day more desperate, he sent the 
queen and her ladies to Kaldrummie castle, unde 
the charge of Nigel Bince and the earl of Athol, 
while he himself, with his remaiming followers, 
amounting now only to about two hundied, re- 
solved to foice a passage to Kintyie, and escape 
fiom thence into the northern parts of Ireland 
On arving at the banks of Loch Lomond, there 
appeared no mode of conveyance across the loch 
After much seach, Su James Douglas discovered 
ina creck a crazy little boat, by which they safely 
got across 

While engaged in the chase, a 1csource to which 
they were ditven for food, Bruce and his party 
accidentally met with Malcolm eail of Lennoa, a 
staunch adherent of the king, who, pursued by 
the English, had also taken refuge there By his 
exeitions the 1oyal party were amply supplied 
with provisions, and enabled to reach im safety 

he castle of Dunaveity in Kintyre, where they 
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were hospitably received by Angus of Isla, the 
lord of Kintyre After a stay of three days the 
king embarked with a few of his most faithful ad- 
herents, and, after weathering a dreadful storm, 
landed at the little island of Rachrine, about four 
miles distant from the north coast of Ireland On 
this small island he 1emained during the winter 

In his absence the English monaich proceeded 
with umelenting cruelty against his adherents in 
Scotland Nigel Bruce, with those chiefs who had 
aided him in the defence of Kildrummie castle, 
which they were compelled to surrender, were 
hurnied in chains to Berwick, and immediately 
hanged Many others of noble rank shared a 
similar fate Even the female fitends of Bruce 
did not escape King Edwaid’s fwy The queen 
her daughter Manjory, and their attendants, hav 
ing taken refuge m the sanctuary of St Duthac, 
in Ross-shire, were sacrilegiously seized by the 
eail of Ross, and committed to an English prison 
The two sisteis of Bruce weie also :mprisoned 
rhe countess of Buchan was suspended in a cage 
of wood and non fiom one of the oute: turrets of 
the castle of Berwick, in which she remained for 
four years 

Bruce’s estates, both in England and Scotlana, 
were confiscated, and he himself and all luis ad- 
herents were solemnly excommunicated by the 
Pope’s legate at Cailisle Of these dire national 
and personal misfortunes, the hing, in his island- 
retieat, was happily ignorant, and he had so 
effectually concealed himself, that 1t was generally 
believed that he was dead On the approach of 
spring, 1807, Biuce 1esolved to make one more 
effoit for the 1ecovery of his rights He set sail 
for the island of Arian, with thirty-three galleys 
and three hundied men He next made a descent 
upon Cairich, and, surprising at midnight the 
English troops in his own castle of Turnberry, 
then held by the Lord Henry Peicy, he put nearly 
the whole garrison to the swoid Ile now rav- 
aged the neighbouring country, and levied the 
1ents of his heteditary lands, while many of his 
vassals flocked to his standaid 

Meantime, an English force of a thousand strong, 
being raised in Noithumbeland, advanced ito 
Ayishire, and, unable to oppose it, Bruce retued 
into the mountainous distiicts of Carnck Percy 
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soon after evacuated Turnberry castle, and re- 
turned to England This success was counter- 
balanced by the miscarriage of the king’s brotheis, 
Thomas and Alexander Biuce, who, with seven 
hundred men, attempting a descent at Loch Ryan, 
in Galloway, were attacked by Duncan Macdow- 
all, a Celtic chief, and almost all cut to pieces 
The two brothers being taken prisoners, were con- 
veyed to Carlisle and executed 

While English reinfo1cements continued to pou 
into Scotland fiom all quaite:s, Bruce, shut up in 
the fastnesses of Caiiick, found himself with only 
sixty men, the remainder having deserted him in 
the belief that his cause was hopeless Beset on 
every side by the English, he was also exposed to 
danger from private ticachery, and his escapes 
were often almost muaculous Among the most 
inveterate of his foes were the men of Galloway, 
who, hoping to effect his destiuction and that of 
all hus followers, collected about two hundred men, 
and accompamed by bloodhounds, came to attack 
his encampment, which was defended im the rear 
by arapid mountain stieam, the banks of which 
were steep and covered with wood Biuce re- 
ceived timely notice of his danger, and «1 ossing the 
stream at night, withdiew his men to a swampy 
level at a short distance fiom the rivulet, which 
had only one narrow ford, over which the enemy 
must necessarily pass Commanding his soldiers 
to remain quiet and keep a stiict watch, he and 
two followers went forward to1econnoitre The 
pathway which led to the ford could allow only 
one man at a time to advance through it The 
yell of a bloodhound in the distance told him of 
the approach of his enemies, and in a short space 
he perceived, by the light of the moon, the Gal- 
loway men on horscback on the opposite bank 
They soon passed the ford, and one by one began 
to make their appeaiance up the path to the spot 
where the king stood, calmly awaiting thei com- 
ing On first seeung them, he had sent off huis at- 
tendants to order his soldiers to advance instantly 
to his relief The foremost of his foes rode boldly 
forward to attack the solitary individual who was 
thus hardy enough to dispute the passage , when 
a thrust of Biuce’s spcar laid him dead on the 
spot The next and the next shared the same 
fate, and as each fell, Bruce, with his short dag- 
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ger, stabbed their horses, and the dead bodie 
formed s sort of rampart agamst the others At 
length, the loud shout of the king’s followers, ad- 
vancing to the 1escue, with Sir Gilbert de la Haye 
at ther head, warned the enemy to retire, after 
sustaining a loss of fourteen men Bruce was 
shoitly afterwards rejomed by Su James Douglas, 
but his whole force at this time did not exceed in 
all four hundied men, with which he resolved to 
mect the eal of Pemtoke, and his old enemy 
John of Lorn, who, with a superior army of Eng- 
lish cavalry and savage Ilighlanders, were ad- 
vancing against him Being attacked by the 
English in fiont, and at the same time by the men 
of Loin m the rear, Bruce’s little band suddenly 
divided into small parties, and ficd im separate 
directions Loin had with him a_ bloodhound 
which had once belonged to Bruce himaclf, and 
which being now let loose, singled out his master’s 
footsteps, and followed on his track , until, com 
mg to a running sticam, the king, who was ac- 
companied only by a single follower, plunged imto 
the water, and turning with lis companion mto the 
adjoming thicket, continued Ins retreat in safety 
Having 1egamed the place agieed upon as the 
1endezvous of his followes, that mght the ad- 
vanced post of the English was suipiised by 
Biuce, and upwaids of a hundied put to the 
sword The eal of Pembroke im consequence re- 
tned to Carlisle 

Biuce now ventured down upon the low coun- 
try, and reduced the distiicts of Kyle, Catuick, and 
Cunningham Having received a reinforcement 
from England, the car] of Pembroke again advanced 
into Ayrshiice at the head of three thousand men, 
prnapally cavalry, and was met, May 10, 1307, 
by Bruce at Loudon Hill, with only six hundred 
men, when the English sustained a total defeat 
It was here that Bruce fist learned that great les- 
son in warfare, which now forms one of tle most 
eflicient features of modein strategy, namely, that 
a firm unflinching infantry, diawn up im square, 
can successfully i1esist the encounter of mounted 
troopers, and this secret it was the more impoi- 
tant for him to know, as the English excelled m 
cavalry Thice days after, Bruce encountered 
Ralph Monthermer, earl of Glouceste:, and de- 


feated him with great slaughte: These successes 
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so animated the Scots, that they flocked from all 
quarters to the national standard 

Edward the Fust at this time lay upon his 
deathbed at Carlisle, but, roused by intelligence 
of the 1¢epeated victors gained by Bruce, whom 
he thought dead and Scotland totally subdued, he 
summoned the whole force of his kingdom to as- 
semble, and hanging up his litte:, in which he had 
hitherto accompanied his troops, above the hugh 
altar of the cathedral of Carlisle, he mounted his 
wiu-horse, and attempted to lead his army north- 
wad But the hand of death was upon hm In 
four days he had only advanced six miles, and he 
expired at Burgh-upon-Sands, an obscure village 
on the Borders, July 7, 1307, in the 69th year of 
his age, and the 35th of hisxeign = =With his last 
breath he directed that his heart should be sent to 
Jerusalem, and that his skeleton, after the flesh 
had beeu boiled from the bones, should be carried 
at the head of the army, to frighten the Scots into 
subjection Edward the Second solemnly swore 
to observe the dying requests of his fathar, but he 
performed neithex—the deceased monarch bang 
buuied, with his heat cntne, and his bones un- 
hoiled, at Westminster The new king marehed 
ns far as Cumnock in Ayrshire, appointed the carl 
of Pembroke guardian of the kingdom, and then 
huriied back to London 

Bruce now made an expedition into the noith 
of Scotland, and biought under his dominion the 
territouies of Argyle, and afterwards took the for- 
tresses of Inveiness, Forfar, and Brechin Con- 
ducting his army ito Buchan, the countiy of the 
Comyns, he wasted the land with fie and sword, 
and nearly depopulated the distiuct 
afte: stormed and demolished the castle of Aber- 
deen, which was held by an English ganison In 
the meantime, Sir James Douglas was not idle 
Fo: the thud time he took his own castle of Doug- 
las, and 1educed the whole forest of Selkinnk, be- 
sides Douglasdale and Jedbuigh, to the subjection 
of Bruce Bruce and his aimy next attacked and 
dofeated the Lord of Lorn at the pass of Brandir, 
in the Wcstein Highlands, and gave up his coun- 
try to phinde:r The Lond of Lorn having taken 
refuge in the castle of Dunstaffnage, was besieged 
in that fortress and compelled to surrender, when 
he swore fealty to the conqueror 
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In Febuary 1809, the clergy of Scotland met 
im a provincial council at Dundee, and issued a 
declaration that the Scottish nation had chosen 
fo. their king Robert the Bruce, who, through his 
father and grandfather, possessed an undoubted 
right to the thione, and that they willingly did 
homage to him as their sovereagn Edwaid the 
Second, harassed by the dissensions of his nobility, 
found it necessary: to agiee to a truce, which, 
though only of shoit duration, enabled Bruce to 
consolidate his power, and complete his piepara- 
tions for the mvasion of England At the expiry 
of the tiuce he accordingly advanced into Durham, 
lay ing waste the country with fire and swoid, and 
giving up the whole distiict to the unbndled 
licence of the soldic1y In the same year, Edwaid, 
in his turn, with an immense army, invaded Scot- 
land, and proceeded as far as Edinburgh, but the 
winte: approaching, and finding that the Scots had 
removed all then provisions into the mountain 
fastnesses, he was compelled inglonously to reti eat 
to Berwick-upon-Tweed After: this the Scots, 
now immed to conqnest, agun and again bioke 
into England, ravaging the country, and diving 
home the flochs and herds of then enemies At 
one period Edwaid sent his favoumite Gaveston, 
earl of Cornwall, with an army into Scotland, but 
that doughty commande: was not the most hkely 
person to vanquish Robert the Biuce and bis hady 
Scots The town of Perth, one of the chief garri- 
sons of the English in Scotland, was soon afte - 
wads gallantly stormed, the king himself being 
the first person who sealed the walls 

In harvest 1312, Bruce again invaded England, 
and several towns, among which weie Hexham 
and Corbiigg, were given to the flames Although 
repulsed in theu assaults on Carlisle and Berwick, 
the Scots only consented to a truce on the mme- 
diate payment of a large sum of money by the 
clagy and mhabitants of Durham, Northumber- 
land, Cumbeiland, and Westmoreland The cas 
tle of Linhithgow was taken by a countryman, 
named Wiliam Bmnock or Bmme, who, conceal- 
ing eight men im a load of hay, with several more 
lying in ambush in the copsewood near the castle 
gate, surpused that strong fortress, and put the 
whole of the English to the sword The strong 
borde: fortress of Roxburgh was also captured bv 
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Sir James Douglas, and, about the same time, the 
tastle of Edinburgh, which, from its situation, was 
considered nearly impregnable, fell mto the hands 
of Randolph, the son of Isabel Bruce, the king's 
sister In tho same year, neaily all the fortresses 
in the kingdom remaiming im the possession of the 
English, were taken, one afte: another, by the 
Scots 

Biuce himself had led an expedition agamst the 
Isle of Man, which, after having expelled the 
powerful sept of the Macdowalls, his imveterate 
enemies, he reduced to his sway 9 On hus retwin 
home im the autumn of 1313, he found that his 
hiother, Edward Biuce, was engaged in the siege 
of the castle of Stuling, which was held by Sir 
Philp Mowbray for the English Mowbray gal- 
lantly defended it for some time, but as the gan- 
son began to suffur fiom famine, he prevailed on 
Edward Biuce to agiee to a treaty, by which he 
hound himself to surrender the castle, of 1t was not 
relieved by an English army before the 24th of 
June m the ensuing year This ageement the 
king of Scotland heaid of with displeasme, nevet- 
theless, as the honow of his brother was pledged, 
he resolved to abide by it King Edward, on his 
pat ronsed himself fiom the lethargy into which 
he had fallen Te :econciled himself for the time 
to his nobles, and summoned allt his barons and 
fiefs, not only in England, but in Theland and 
Wales, to aid him with all their followeis, and he 
appointed the town of Bei wick-upon-Tweed to be 
the rendezvous of the forces, on the 11th June 
The tioops collected there that day amounted, at 
the lowest calculation, to a hundied thousand men, 
the most numerous and best appomted aimy that 
had ever advanced against Scotland Of these forty 
thousand weie cavaliy, three thousand of whom 
were armed, fiom head to foot, in plate and mail 
To this ferce Bruce could only oppose an army of 
thuty thousand men, but these weie haidy, brave, 
and experienced ti oops, led by the first wai1101 of his 
age, and all burning to avenge the wrongs of then 
country The camp-followers, baggage-drivers, 
sutlers, &c , amounted to about fifteen thousand 
more, and these, though useless m the field of 
battle, were destined to perform a signal service in 
the approaching struggle Bruce judiciously chose 
hig ground at Bannockburn, withm four miles of 
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Sturing On his left, where the ground was bare 
and open, and favourable for the movements of 
cavalry, he caused parallel rows of pits to be dug, 
each about a foot m bieadth, and abort thiee feet 
deep, which, afte: having shaip-pointed stakes 
placed in them, were carefully covered over with 
sod His brother Edwad Bruce, his nephew 
Randolph, eal of Moiay, Walter, the high stew- 
ad of Scotland, and Sir James Donglas, were the 
leaders of the prinerpal divisions The hing him 
self took the command of thic 1:ese:ve, consisting 
chiefly of his own vassals of Carrick and the men 
of Argyle, Kinty1¢e, and the Isles The battle of 
Bannockburn was fought on the 24th of June 1814 
At the muthent when the Enghsh, vigorously at- 
tacked by Biuce himself at the head of the 1eserve, 
peconded by the divisions under Edwaid Biuce, 
Randolph, and Su James Douglas, were, thiough- 
out their whole line, thiown into confusion, the 
waggoneis, sumptei-boys, and followeis of the 
camp, having formed themselves mto squadions, 
with sheets, blankets, &c, fixed upon poles, to look 
like military banners, suddenly appeared op the 
summit of the Gillieshill, and at once decided the 
fortune of the day The aheady dispinted Eng- 
lish, supposing them to be a ficeh army come to 
the assistance of the Scots, thhew down then 
arms, and fled m all directions Thnty thousand 
English were left dead upon the field , and among 
them weie two hundred knights and seven hundied 
esquies Twenty-seven of the noblest barons of 
England were laid with their banneis in the dust 
The young earl of Glouceste:, the brave Sir Giles 
d’Aigentine, Su Robeit Clifford, and Sn Edwaid 
Mauley, seneschal of England, were among the 
slain King Edwaid himself only ex aped by the 
fieetness of his horse So great was the moral cf- 
tect of this memorable victory, that, according to 
Walsingham, a contemporary English histoan, at 
this time a hundred of his countrymen would have 
tied from before the face of two or thee Scotsmen 
The day afte: the battle, the castle of Sturling 
smrendeicd, and Sir Philip Mowbray entered mto 
the service of Scotland The cail of Hereford, 
escaping to the castle of Bothwell, was retained a 
pusoner by Sir Walte: Fitz-Gilbeit, who held it for 
the English king, but who, changing sides at this c11- 
tical juncture, received a grant of lands and became 
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the founder of the noble house of Hamilton For | would not prejudice the cause of my adversary by 


the earl of Hereford, the wife, sister, and daughter 
of Bruce, with Wishart, bishop of Glasgow, and the 
young earlof Mai, were exchanged by the Eng- 
lish, and restored to their country Three times 
within the same year did the victorious Scots 
invade England, ravaging the distiicts through 
which they passed, and returning home laden 
with spoil 

The Insh of Ulster having solicited aid from the 
king of Scots, Edward Biuce passed over to that 
country, whithe: he was soon followed by the king 
limsclf, who, after defeating the Anglo-Iiish, under 
the baron of Clare, returned home in safety, 
leaving his brothe: to pursuc his projects of con- 
quest, till his defeat and death in the battle at 
Dundalk in 1318 In the meantime, the wai with 
England was renewed, but the events conne ted 
with 1t bolong rather to history than to the personal 
details of Bruce’s life Baffled in all his attempts 
against the Scots, Edward the Second pocured 
from the Pope, Jolin the Twenty-second, a bull, 
commanding a truce for two years between Scotland 
and England Two cardinals were trusted with 
this mission, and they also received private author- 
ity fiom the Pope to excommunicate the king of 
Scotland, and whomsoever else they thought fit, 
if necessary The cardinals, on their arrival in 
England, sent two messengers into Scotland, to 
convey the apostolic mandate Bruce hstened with 
attention to the Pope’s message , but when the 
letters sealed and addressed ‘ Robert Bruce, 
Governor of Scotland,” were presented to him, he 
firmly but 1espectfully declined to 1eceive them 
‘These epistles,” he said, ‘I may not open or 
rend Among my barons there are many of the 
name of Robert Bruce, and some of them may 
have a share in the government of Scotland 
These letters may possibly be mtended for one of 
them—they cannot be for me, for I am Aig of 
Scotland!” The nuncios attempted to excuse the 
omission, by saying, that ‘“‘the Holy Church was 
not wont, during the dependence of a controversy, 
to say o:1 do aught which might prejudice the 
claims of either contending party” The reply of 
the king, the nuncios, with all then sophistry, 
found it impossible to answer = ‘* Since then,” said 
he, “‘my spiritual father: and my holy mother 
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bestowig on me the title of king during the 
dependence of the controversy, they ought not to 
have prejudiced my cause by withdrawing that 
title from me It seems that my parents are 
partial to their English son! Had you,” he added 
with dignity, ‘‘ presumed to present letters with 
such an address to any other sovereign prince, you 
might perhaps have been answered more harshly , 
but I reverence you as the messengers of the Holy 
See” The disappointed nuncios returned to Eng- 
land, upon which the cardinals sent a priest, 
named Adam Newton, to Scotland, to proclaim 
the papal truce He found Bruce encamped with 
his army in a wood near Old Cambus, preparing 
for the assault of Berwick, which still remained in 
possession of the English On demanding to sce 
the hing, he was ordered to give what letters he 
had to the king’s seneschal, who would deliver 
them to his master These, addressed as before, 
wele instantly returned to him unopened, with a 
message fiom Bruce that ‘he would listen to no 
bulls until he was ticated as king of Scotland, and 
had made himself master of Berwick ” The monk 
was refused a safe conduct home, and, on the road 
to Berwick, he was attacked by four outlaws, who 
tore and scattered to the winds his papers ana 
ciedentials, plundered him of his bull and the 
greate: part of his clothes, and left him to find his 
way as best he could 

Beiwick shoitly afte:wards fell into Bruce's 
hands, and, in the spring of 1818, the Scottish 
aimy invaded England by Northumbeland, and 
took several castles, returning home, “ driving 
then piisoneis like flocks of sheep before them " 
Resolved to recover Berwick, Edward the Second, 
on the 24th of July 1319, invested that town by 
land and sea, but was unsuccessful in all his attacks 
Douglas, to create a diversion, invaded England, 
and September 20, defeated a large army of pnests 
and rustics under the aichbishop of York, at 
Mitton on the 11ver Swale On account of the 
gieat number of ecclesiastics who fell in this battle, 
it is known 1n history as “ the Chapter of Mitton ” 
The siege of Berwick was in consequence raised, 
and the English king attempted im vain to inter- 
cept the Scottish army on ther homeward march 
Bruce having been, at the mstigation of Edward, 
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excommunicated by the Pope, the estates of the 
kingdom, April 6, 1820, transmitted a spirited 
manifesto to his holiness, which caused him to 
recommend to Edward pacific measures, to which 
that ill-fated monarch would not hearken He led 
& great army into Scotland as far as Edinburgh, 
but Bruce having laid waste the whole country to 
the Frith of Forth, his soldiers were in danger of 
perishing for want of provisions A solitary lame 
bull, which they picked up at Tianent, was all the 
prey that they could secure in their march ‘Is 
that all ye have got?” said the earl de Warenne 
to the foragers as he eyed the sorry animal ‘“‘ By 
my faith, I never saw beef so deal!” Edward was 
compelled to retreat, and on their way back to 
England, his half-famished soldicis m revenge 
burned the monasteries of Dryburgh and Melrose, 
after plundering the shires, and murdering the 
monks 

Bruce himself, subsequently, at the head of an 
army, invaded England, and afte: besieging Nor- 
ham castle, defeated Edward once more at Biland 
Abbey, in Yorkshue A tiuce was in consequence 
1atified between the two kingdoms at Berwich, 
June 7, 1823, to last fo thirteen years Bruce 
was now anxious to be reconciled to the Pope, and 
accordingly despatched Randolph to Rome for the 
purpose, when his holiness agreed not to renew 
his forme: censuies In 1327, on the accession ot 
Edwaid the Tlird to the Enghsh thione, hos- 
tilities between the two kingdoms almost immie- 
diately recommenced , but the Scots bemg again 
victorious, the English government weic at last 
convinced of the necessity of agicemg to a pei- 
manent peace After several meetings of the 
commissioners of both countries, the treaty was 
finally ratified in a parhament held at Noi thamp- 
ton, March 4, 1328, the principal articles of which 
were the recognition of the mdependence of Scot- 
land, and of Bruce's title to the throne, and the 
marnage of Joanna, siste: of the king of England, 
to David, the son and heu of the king of Scots 
Bruce's glorious caieer was now drawing to a close 
This last act was a fitting consummation of his 
labours He had achieved liberty, dependence, 
and peace for his country, the thiee gieatest bless- 
ings he could bequeath to it, and he now prepared 
to depart in peace The hardships and sufferings 
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which he had endured had reduced his.once strong 
constitution, and he became sorely afflicted with a 
disease im his blood, called a leprosy, which 
brought on premature old age The last two 
yeais of lus life were spent in comparative seclu- 
sion, in a castle at Cardross, on the northern shore 
of the Fiith of Clyde, where he devoted his time 
principally to the building of ships, and to aquatic 
and fishing excursions, hawking, and other sports 
He was very chaittable to the poor, and kind and 
courteous to all who approached him It 18 also 
known that, among other animals, be kept a tame 
lion beside him, of which he was very fond He 
contemplated the approach of death with calmness 
and resignatiof The only thought that troubled 
him m his dying hous was, that he was still under 
the excommunication of the chimch, and to make 
all the 1eparation im his power, he commissioned 
Sir James Douglas to carry ns heat to Palestine, 
and bury it m the holy erty This great monarch, 
unquestionably the gieatest of the Scottish kings, 
expired June 7, 1329, in the 55th year of his age, 
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and embalined, and delivered over to Douglas, 
who was killed fighting against the Moors m 
Spain, and the sacred relic of Bruce, with the body 
of its devoted champion, was brought home, and 
buried in the monastery of Melrose Bruce's body 
was interred in the Abbey Church of Dunfermline, 
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where, in the year 1818, m clearing the founda- 
tions for a third church on the same spot, his bones 
were discovered King Robert the Bruce was 
twice married, first to Isabella, daughter of Don- 
ald, tenth earl of Mai, by whom he had one 
daughter, Mayory, the wife of Walter the high 
steward, whose son was afterwaids Robert the Se- 
cond, and, secondly, to Ehzabeth, daughter of 
Aymer de Burgh, eal of Ulstaa, by whom he had 
David, who succeeded him, and two daughters 
BRUCE, Epwarp, crowned king of Jeland, 
was the biothe: of Robert the Bruce, and com- 
panion in many of his explotts In 1308 he was 
gent by his trother, with a considerable force, 
into Galloway, to reduce that country to subyec- 
tion Ile took and dismantled several castles ind 
stiongholds held by the cnemy, defeated the 
English twice, once under Su Ingiam de Umfia- 
valle, and agam under the earl of Pembroke, and, 
after encountering and dixpeising a numerous army 
of the inhabitants under Donald of the Isles, ind 
Su Roland, a Galwegian chief, he made himself 
lord of Galloway Ile was ictively engaged im all 
the scenes of strife and contention of that eventful 
penod Tn 1813, after having besieged for o long 
time the strong castle of Stuling im vain, he con- 
cluded an agreement with Su Philip de Mowbray, 
the Enghsh govema, that the castle should be 
surendered, if not rehcved by Edw urd the Sccond 
before the feast of St John the Baptist, at the 
ensuing midsummer = This agreement led to the 
decisive victory of Bannochbuin, which secwed 
the independence of Scotland, and, with the sub- 
sequent successes of the Scots, mduced the lish 
to sohicit then aid against then English oppressors 
In 1315 a number of the chieftains of Ulsta and 
others made an offer of the aown of heland to 
Edward Bruce, on condition of his assisting them 
m expellmg the English fiom the island  Ed- 
ward, though deficient im the coolness and sagacity 
that distingutshed his biothe:, possessed a chiv al- 
ne beuing, and a dashing impetuous valouw, which 
Was not excecded by any waniot of his time 
“This Edwaid,” says Barbow, ‘‘was a noble 
hnight, of yoyous and dehghtfal manners, but out- 
ragcously hardy in lis enterprises, and so bold in 
what he wndcitook, that he was not to be dete:red 


such renown amongst his peers, that he was ac- 
customed very commonly to conquer a multitude 
of the enemy with a handful of his own men” 
He was of a fierce disposition, iestlessly ambitious, 
and fond of dangerous enterprises In many 
points, both of his character and life, makmg due 
allowance, of couse, for the difference of times, he 
strongly resembled Joachim Mmat, hing of Naples 
Eageily embracing the offe1, Edward Bruce em- 
barked at Ayr, im May 1315, and lJanded on the 
25th of the same mouth, near Cartickfei gus, at the 
head of a small army of six thousand men, having 
with him as leadeis, Randolph, earl of Moray, Su 
John Soulis, Sir John Stewart, Su Fergus of A1- 
diossan, and othe: kmights No sooner had he 
found a footing in heland, than he attacked the 
English whereve: he met them, and in spite of 
then supeiio1 numbers, was always victorious He 
goon made himself master of the province of Ulster, 
and was viowned king of Theland, May 2, 1316 
His small army being much 1:educed by the con- 
stant fighting in which he was engaged, he received 
an accession of force fiom lis biothe: , and in the 
spring of 1317, King Robert himself atived in 
Incland with 1emloreements 
tury over the Anglo-Tiish army near Caiuckfergus, 
aud penetrating a considerable distance nto the 


After gaming a vic- 


countiy, King Robert, fiom the vast superiority of 
numbeis of the Hnglish, and the fickleness and 
treachery of the Lush, soon became convinced that 
the permanent occupation of Tieland was imprac- 
ticable, and returned to Scotland Edward Bruce, 
on his part, remained in Ulster, resolved to mam 

tan with his sword the precarious Gown he had 
won = But his life and conquests were terminated 
at once by the fatal battle of Dundalk, October 5, 
1317 ‘Lhe Scottish prince, with only two thou- 
sind men, resolved to encounter the English aimy, 
which amounted to nearly forty thousand troops 

On this occasion the lish deserted their Scots al- 
hes, and ietreated to a neghbourmg eminence , 
and the Isnglish, as night have been expected, 
gained a complte victory Edwaid Bruce was 
killed in an caily pat of the battle He had been 
singled out by an Englsh kmght named John 
Maupas, who, after a desperate hand to hand 
combat, slew hun, but not before he had himself 


by any supenonty of numbers, as he had gamed | recerved his death-wound At the close of the 
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pattie, the bodies of the two champions were found 
lying stretched upon each other as they had fall- 
en The English leaders ungenerously mangled 
and divided the body of Edward Bruce into fom 
quarters, and preserved the head in salt in a little 
kit or harrel, to be sent as an appropriate present 
to the king of England But, according to Bai- 
bour, the body thus ignomimiously treated was 
that of Gilbeit Harpe, a yeoman belonging to 
Edwaid Bruce’s household, whose mtrepidity on 
a former occasion had saved the Scots army on 
being surprised at Caiickfergus, and who, by a 
customary practice of those days, wore the armom 
and surcoat of the king, his master, on the day of 
battle, whilst Edward Bruce himself was plainly 
diessed, and without any oinament or indication 
of Ins rank The small remnant of the Scottish 
army, unde: the command of John Thomson, 
leader of the men of Cariick, retreated to Cu- 
vickfergus, whence they embarked foi Scotland 


From the Bruces of Clackmannan, whose direct male line 
became catinct in July 1772, most of the families of the 
nine in Scotland trace then descent The progenitor of 
that house was Sir Robert Biuce, who obtamed from King 
David the Second a charter,—grinted to bis “ beloved and 
faithful cousin,” delecto et fideli consinguineo suo Roberto 
Bruis,—-of the custle and manor of Clackmannan, dated 9th 
December 1359 = By his wift Isabel, d wghter of Sur Robert 
Stewart, ance stor of the fimily of Rosythe, he had a numei- 
ous issue He died about 1390 Sn Robert, Ins eldest son 
marned a daughter of Sir John Serimgeour of Dudhope, m- 
cestor of the earls of Dundee, ind had two sons = The elder 
carned on the line of the family Thomas, the younger, was 
the progemtor of the Brucea of Kennet near Cl ukmannan, 
which fimiy having terminated in a femilt, Margaret, only 
daughter of the sixth Bruce of Kennet, by lus wife, a daugh- 
ter of Kinnininount of that kin Pifoshue, she muned in 
1568, Arclubald Bruce, son of David Biuce of Gneen, and 
grandson of Sir David Bruev, the sixth biron of Clackinan- 
nan Robert Bruce, great grandson of this Arclubald, was 
fathe: of David Bruce, fiom whom the family of Kennet. are 
descended, one of whom, Robert, was 4 lord of session, under 
the title of Lord Kennct [le was the son of Alexandu 
Bruce of Kennet, by Mary, second daughter of Robert, fourth 
Lord Burleigh He passed advocate 15th Januarv 1713 was 
appointed professor of the law of nitture and nations in the 
university of Edinburgh, 22d June 1759, in the followmg 
year he was constituted sheriff depute of the counties of Stir- 
lng and Clackmannan, ind 4th July, 1761, was promoted to 
the bench, and took his seat as Ford Kennet On the 16th 
November 1769 he became a lord of yushaary He dud at 
Kennet 8th April 1785 = Though Tord Kcnnet’s mother the 
lard of Kennct claims the barony of Buleigh [Ser Bat 
rour oF BurRLeian, Lord, ante, p 211) The Rev Alexan- 
der Bruce of Gartlet, second son of the nbove Robert, and 
brother of David Bruce of Kennet, was an emincnt divine 
His line is now represented (1856) by William Downing 
Bruce, FS A of Lincoln’s Inn, barnstei-at Jaw 
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Si David Bruce, the sxth baron of Clackmannanu, waa 
father of Sic Edward Bruce of Kinloss, whose grandson, 
Edward Bruce, the celebrated lawyer, was created in 1602 
Lod Bruce of Kinloss Thomas Bruce, the grandson of the 
latter, was, m 1688, created earl of Elgin in Scotland, and 
made a baron of England by the title of Lord Bruce of 
Whoilton [See kar, earl of ] From Sir George Bruce of 
Carnock, younger brother of the first lord Bruce of Kinloss, 
the present carl of Elgin 1s descended in a direct male hne 

Henry Bruce, the fifteenth and last baron of Clackmannan, 
clnef of the Bruces, married Catherine, daughter of Alexan- 
der Bruce, sq, of the family of Newton, by whom he had 
two daughters, who both died in infancy His own death 
took place in 1772 = Fas widow died m 1796, at the ad- 
vanced age of mnety-five In August 1787 she was visited 
by the poet Burns, accompanied by Mi M Adare, (after- 
wuds Dr Adair of Harrowgate ) who, in his account of the 
excursion, suys, “*A visit to Mrs Bruce of Clackmannan, a 
lady above ninety, the Iimcal descendant of that race which 
gave the Scottish throne its bnghtcst ornament, mterested 
the poet’s feelings powerfully [Ins venerablo dame, with 
charactaistic digmtv, informed me, on inv observing that I 
beheved she was descended from the family of Robert Bruce, 
that Robert Brive was sprung from her family ‘Thongh 
almost deprived of speech by a paralytic iffection, she pre- 
servid her hospitality ind urbamty She was in possession 
of the hero’s halmet and two-handed swoid, with which she 
conforied on Burns and myself the honour of kmghthood, re- 
marking that she had a betta: nght to confer that title than 
some poople™ At her death she bequeathed to tho earl of 
Elgin, the rcpresent ative of her family, ind clnef of the house 
of Bruce, the sword and what was said to have been the 
helnet of Bruce above spoken of They were long preserved in 
the tower or kecp of Cluckmannan, (the remains of 4 castle of 
King Robert Bruce,) 1 view of which 15 given im Grose’s 
‘ Antiquities of Scotland,’ and are now at Broomhall m Fifi - 
shire, a seat of the cul of Iigin 

Sir Alexander Bruce of Airth, in the county of Stirling, 
hineally descended from Sir Robart Bruce, kinght of Clack- 
mannan, munied Jinet, daughter of Alcx under, fifth Lord 
Tivingston, and had several sons = Sir John Bruce, the cldest 
son, was ancestor of the Bruces of Auirth, represented by 
Bruce of Stenhouse m Stirlingshire, whose ancestor was 
ere aitcd 1. baronet of Nova Scotia in 1629 

The Rev Robert Bruce, the second son, whose life is sub. 
sequently given, bec ime the progenitor of the Bruces of Kin- 
nand, and also of the Bruces of Downlull, in the county ot 
Tondondcrry, Ireland, on which latter family a baronetey 
was conferred in 1804 

Thoring Bruce, another son, w is ancestor of Robert, Vis- 
count de Bruce of Pans 


BRUCE, Epwarp, an eminent lawyer and 
statesman, the second son of Su Edward Bruce of 
Blanhall, Fifeshne, by his wife, Alison, danghte 
of William Reid of Aikenhead, county of Clack- 
mannan, sister of Robert, bishop of Otkney, was 
born about the yea 1549 We was educated 
for the law, and soon after being admitted a mem- 
ber of the faculty of advocates, he was appointed 
one of the judges of the commissary court at Ed 
inburgh, in the room of Robert, dean of Aberdeen, 
who had been algo a lord of session, and was su- 
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perseded in January 1576, on account of his “in- 
habilitie” From the Pitmedden manuscript in 
the Advocates’ Library we learn, that on the 14th 
of July 1584, Bruce appeared before the judges of 
the court of session, and declared, that though 
nominated commissary of Edinburgh in the place 
of the dean of Aberdeen, he would take no benefit 
thenefiom dung the hfe of Mi Alexander Sym, 
also one of the commissarics, but that all fees and 
piofits of the place should acciue to the lords of 
session §=On the 27th July 1583 he was made 
commendator of Kinloss, under a reservation of 
the liferent of Walter, the abbot of Kinloss About 
the same time he was appointed one of the deputes 
of the lord justice general of Scotland In 1587, 
when the General Assembly sent commissioners 
to parliament to demand the removal of the Tul- 
chan bishops from the lcgislature, Bruce ene geti- 
cally defended the prelates, vindicating thei right 
to sit and vote for the church, and addiessing 
himself dnectly to the king, who was present, he 
complained that the Presbytcrian Clergy having 
shut them forth of then places in the church, now 
wanted to exclude them fiom then places m= the 
state Mr Robert Pont, a Presbyterian minister, 
one of the commissioners of the chiuich, was in- 
tempted in ins reply by the king, who ordered 
them to present then petition in prope: form to 
When it came before 
In 
1594 Biuee was sent on an embassy to Queen 
Elizabeth, to complam of the haibom afforded to 


the lords of the articles 
the Jatte: 1b was rejected without observation 


the eal of Bothwell m her domimons, when, ra- 
the: than deliver: him up, she commanded the eal 
to depait the 1ealm of England In 1597 Bruce 
was named one of the palamentary oveiseers of 
a taxation of two hundied thousand pounds Scots, 
at that time gianted to Jamcs the Sixth, for 
‘ Reiking out anibassaduis and othe: wechty af- 
fans,” and on 2d Decembei of that year he was 
appointed one of the lords of session In the sub- 
sequent year he was agaim sent to England, to 
obt un the queen's recognition of James as he 
successor to the English thione Although he 
failed in the object of his embassy, his skill and 
addiess enabled him to secure many of the Eng- 
lish nobility to Ins sovereign’s interest In 1601 
he was for the third time despatched to England 
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with the earl of Mar, to intercede for the earl of 
Essex, but they did not arrive till after the exe- 
cution of that unhappy nobleman Not wishing, 
however, to appear before Elizabeth without an 
object, the ambassadors adroitly converted their 
message ito one of congratulation to the queen 
on her escape from the conspiracy in which Essex 
had been engaged On this occasion Bruce did 
not neglect his master’s cause, having had the 
good fortune to establish a correspondence between 
James and Ceuil, which contributed matenally to 
James’s peaceable accession to the thione of Eng- 
land On his 1etin he was knighted, and raised 
to the pecrage by the title of Baron Bruce of Kin- 
loss = Two years afterwards he accompanied King 
James to England, and March 8, 1603, was nomi- 
nated a member of the king’s council Shortly 
afte: he was made maste: of the rolls, when he 
resigned his seat as one of the lords of session 
He died January 14, 1611, m the 62d year of his 
age, and was buzied in the Rolls chapel, in Chan- 
ce1y Lane London, where a monument was erect- 
cd to lis memory, with his effigies m a 1.ecumbent 
posture, in his robes as master of the rolls, an en- 
giaving of which 18 inserted mm Pinkerton’s Gallery 
of Scottish Portraits, vol 1 Ile had mariued 
Magdalene, daughter of Su Alexander Cleik of 
Balbnime, in Fife, some time lord provost of din- 
buigh, by whom he had two sons and a daughter 
‘Lhrough one of his sons he was ancestoi of the 
noble house of Aylesbuiy in the British peerage, 
and though the other of that of Elgin and Kin- 
cardine m Scotland ‘The male lines of both 
houses are now extinct [See Eran, earl of ] 
The daughter was the wife of William, second 
earl of Devonshire, to whom King James, with 
his own hands, gave ten thousand pounds as her 
maiiage potion 

BRUCE, Rosrxt, a distinguished minister and 
a punupal leader of the church of Scotland during 
the reign of James the Sixth, was boin, some ac- 
counts say in 1554, and others in 1556, but ac~- 
cording to Wodiow, about 1559 He was the 
second son of Alexander Biuce of Airth, m the 
county of Stirling, by Janet, daughter of Alex- 
andcr fifth Lord Livingstone, and Agnes, daughter 
of the second earl of Morton By descent, he was 
a collateral relation of his great namesake King 
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Robert the Bruce, while James Bruce the Abys- 
rinian traveller, was his descendant in the sixth 
generation His father, a rude and powerful baron, 
was occasionally engaged in feuds with his neigh- 
bours, like others of his class, and we find 1t re- 
corded in Birrel’s Diary (p 18 ) that on the 24th 
November 1567, at two in the afternoon the laird 
of Airth and the laird of Wemyss met in the High 
Street of Edinburgh, when they and their follow- 
ers fought a bloody skirmish, many being wounded 
on both sides, with ‘shot of pistol’ The eldest 
son, as he was to inherit the family piopeity, was 
educated at home, but the second son, being de- 
signed for the law, afte: attending a course of 
philosophy in the university of St Andrews, was 
sent to Paris, where and at the university of Lou- 
vain in the Low Counties, he studied humanity 
and the principles of Roman jurisprudence He 
completed his education at the university of Edin- 
burgh, and conducted for some time his father s af- 
fans before tne court of session, as well as man- 
aged such business as was intrusted to him by his 
friends and acquaintances ‘ Iiis reputation,’ says 
Wodrow, ‘for knowledge im law and practice was 
so much daily advancing that a design was formed 
to make him one of the senatois of the college of 
justice, and with tlis view his father provided 
him in the lands and barony of Kinnand’ It ts 
stated that the corrupt system of those days, which 
extended even to the court of session, enabled his 
father to secure for him a judgeship by patent 

He preferred however to enter the ministry, con- 
trary to the wishes of his parents, and in particular 
of his mother, who only consented, afte: his father 
had given his reluctant permission, on condition 
that he relinquished the estate of Kinnaird, in 
which he had been infeft ‘That,’ he says, ‘I did 
willinglie , cast my clothes from me, my vaine and 
glorious apparell , sent my horse to the faire, and 
emptied my hands of all impediments’ [Calder- 
wood's History of the Kirk of Scotland, vol iv p 

636] In October 1583, he went to the university 
of St Andrews, to study theology under Andiew 
Melville, then professor of divinity in the New 
College, and continued theie till 1587 He said to 
Mr James Melville, one day while walkimg with 
him in the fields, ‘that ere he cast himself again in 
that torment of conscience which was layed on him 
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for resisting the calling of God to the studie of 
theologie and ministrie, he had rather goe through 
a fire of brimstone half a mile long’ [Jé:rd p 19 ] 

In the beginning of February 1584, Andrew 
Melville was summoned to appear before the secret 
council at Edinburgh, for using certain expressions 
in a fast-day sermon, which were held to be se- 
ditious On his appearance he denied the charge, 
declined the authority of any civil court in matters 
of religion, and appealed to a trial at St Andrew's 
by his brethren, and the testimony of his own con- 
gregation The university sent Mr Bruce, then 
a student in theology, and Mr Robert Wilkie, 
with an attestation signed by thirty of that body, 
declaring his mnocence To avoid imprisonment, 
however, he was obliged to retire to England , but 
in April 1586 was permitted to 1eturn to St An- 
drews, and wlule Bruce enjoyed the advantages of 
his lectures as theological professor, he seems to 
have imbibed no small portion of his mdomitable 
spirit In June 1587, he accompanied Melville to 
Edinburgh, and in the Geneial Assembly which 
met the 2)th of that month, and of which Melville 
was elected moderator, he was chosen onc of the 
assessors He was also appointed one of the com- 
missioners to present the acts and petitions of the 
Assembly to the king and parhament By Mel- 
ville he was recommended as a fit person to suc- 
ceed the deceased Mr James Lawsou, the succes- 
sor of John Knox, as one of the ministers of Edin- 
burgh He was accordingly chosen by the Assem- 
bly, but at fist declined to accept the charge, 
promising, howeve1, to preach till the next Synod, 
as he preferred 1ather to go to St Andrews, whee 
he had a call, ‘‘ for,” he says, ‘*I had no will of 
the cout, for I knew well that the court and we 
could never agree” <A deputation was, howeves, 
goon sent to St Andrews, to invite him back to 
Edinburgh <A few weeks after his return, being 
present at the admuinistiation of the sacrament, one 
of the ministers employed in the service desired 
Mr Bruce to sit beside him, and afte: having dis- 
pensed the oidinance 1n part, left the church, and 
sent a message to Mr Bruce to serve the rest of 
the tables Imagining the minister to have been 
taken suddenly ill, and being pressed by many in 
the congregation to undertake the service, he pro- 
ceeded to the remainder of the dispensation He 
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afterwards accepted the charge, but would never 
submit to ordination, deeming that he had suf- 
ficient warrant, in the unanimous call of the people 
and the approbation of his brethren, for undertak- 
ing the duties of the ministry, and as he had dis- 
pensed the sacrament he would not allow any sub- 
sequent ceremony to disannul that act 

On the 6th February 1588, he was chosen mo- 
derator of an extiaordinary meeting of the General 
Assembly, called to conside: the great dangers to 
the protestant faith and the realm, arising from 
the intrigues of the popish party, previous to the 
threatened mvasion of the Spanish Armada In 
the ninth session the chancellor, by desire of the 
king, appeared and accused James Gibson minister 
of Pencaitland, of stating in one of his sermons 
that the king had been the real cause of all the 
evils Brought upon the church by lus favourite the 
eal of Anan, and that, if he persisted in lis in- 
junious measuies he would be ‘ hke Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat, the last of his race ’ 
cited before the Assembly im its fourteenth ses- 
sion, but not appeaimg when called upon he was 
judged contumacious, and ordered to be sus- 
pended This manifest yielding to the cout seems 
to have been much against the conscience of the 
moderato: Mi Binee, who withdiew himself whon 
the sentence was about to be pronounced, having 
the previous night been admonished m a dieam 
not to be present on the occasion, by a voice say - 


Gibson was 


ing to him, “Ne imteisis condemnation servi 
De” Mr Grbson’s suspension was taken off by 
the followmg Assembly  Thenceforwaid Biuce’s 
naine appeus prominently im all the proceedings 
of the chinch, and especially m those contests, for 
supromacy on the one hand and independent juiis- 
diction on the other, that were constantly taking 
place between the king and the cleigy 

On the thanksgiving day appointed for the over- 
throw of the Spanish armada, Mr Bruce preached 
at Edinbiugh fiom the 76th Psalm His two 
sermons on this subject were printed by Walde- 
grave in 1591, and display a stiength of sentiment 
and language seldom to be met with im the writers 
of those times 

At ths juncture there were thiee parties in 
Scotland, namely, the popish faction, the church 
paity, and the comtiers The popish faction con- 
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sisted chiefly of the earls ef Angus, Errol, and 
Huntly, the murderer of the “bonnie earl of Mo- 
ray,” and their followers, with whom the turbr- 
lent earl of Bothwell, although a protestant, “ad 
joined fo. his own purposes The party of the 
church included those lo:ds who had been banished 
fo. the raid of Ruthven, the object of which was 
to carly off the king, many of whom had acted in 
the Reformation in Scotland, and now depended 
for support on the English court The cowt party, 
with the king himself at its head, was composed 
of the secret favomers of episcopacy, the titular 
bishops, and the immediate servants of the crown 
The commission of the church, of which Mr Biuce 
was @ principal membei, was appointed at this 
time to meet weekly, and the popish party were 
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oiganized body, with the utmost severity 

On the 17th February 1589, the queen of Eng- 
land transmitted to Kmg James intelligence of 
the discovery of a conspiracy of the popish lords, 
abetted by Span Wuntly, Eniol, and Bothwell, 
who were then at court, were immediately impii- 
soned They soon found means of gaming the 
king’s pardon, but the church insisted on their 
public repentance, before bemg admitted to favom 
ayrain 

On the 22d Octobe of the same year, King 
James sailed to Noiway, to mairy Ins queen, the 
puneess Anne of Denmark Previous to his de- 
patie he constituted Biuce, for whom he enter- 
tained feelings of blended respect and {car, a mem- 
ber of the privy counuil, and desined him to take 
cognizance of the affairs of the countiy, and the 
proceedings of the council, im his absence, pro- 
fessing that he had moe confidence in him and 
the othe: mimsteis of Edinburgh than in all lis 
nobles Nor was he disappointed, for the country 
was nevel in gieate: peace than whilst the king 
was out of the kingdom on this occasion Unde 
the supervision of the clergy, the nobles suspended 
foi the time then feuds and faction fights, and the 
people enjoyed an interval of 1.epuse fiom the dis- 
orders and bloodshed which usually distiacted the 
iealm Desnous of gaining the good will of the 
lagy, the cal of Bothwell, who with the duke of 
Lennox had been left jot goveinor of the king- 
dom, offered to M1 Biuce and Mr Robert Rollock, 
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to make his public repentance Accordingly, on 
Tuesday the 9th of November, after a sermon by 
Bruce, from 2 Timothy n 22—26 (printed with 
his other sermons in 1591), the earl humbled him- 
self on his knees in the High Church (in the Little 
Kuk beforenoon, and in the Gieat Kirk afternoon, 
says Calderwood), and, with tears, confessed his 
licentious and dissolute life, p1 omising to prove ano- 
ther man in time coming, which, indeed, he proved 
by becoming worse instead of bette: That same 
night, according to Calderwood, 01 soon afte1, he 
cairied off the earl of Gownie’s daughter from 
Duleton, and bis evil courses were so far fiom be 
ing restiained that the atrocity of his past conduct 
was soon exceeded by gieater ciimes 

From Upsal in Noiway the king wiote a fiend 
ly letter to Bruce, thanking him fo. the care he 
had taken of the peace of the country in his ab- 
sence, and acknowledging that he was worthy of 
the quaite: of his “petite kingdom ” Ie subse- 
quently rece:ved two other letters fiom his ma 
Jesty, dated from the castle of Cronebuig, 19th 
February and 4th Apul 1590, announcing huis in- 
tention of ictuuning home, wiich, m the forme, 
he said would be “lke a thief in the mght,” and 
desiring him to take orde: that he and Ins queen 
might have a piope: reception on their arrival 
The chancello. Maitland, who was with the king, 
also wrote him tliec letters on state matters, 
which, with the king’s, are all given im full im 
Caldei wood’s History 

On the 1st May 1590, the king .etmned, with 
his queen, at whose coronation in the Abbey 
chuich of Toly100d, on Sunday 17th May, Messis 
Biuce, Lindsay, Balcanquhal and the royal chap- 
Jains were appointed to assist, and Biuce had the 
honou of anointing her myesty with oil This 
he did, not as a religious rite but a civil ceremony 
On the 24th the kimg went to the Gieat Kuk and 
returned thanks to Mi Bruce and the clergy for 
the ieligious and civil care of his kingdom which 
they had tiken m his absence On the 9th of the 
ensuug June Bruce himself was manied to Mar- 
garet, daughter of James Douglas of Paikhead, 
when lus father: 1estored to him his inheritance of 
Kwnnaird His fathe:-in-law, Douglas, some yeais 
afterwards became known 1n hustoiy as the assas- 
sin of James Stuart, earl of Arian, the former fa- 
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vourite of King James, and the inveterate enemy 
of the clergy 

Next to Andrew Melville, Biuce had the great- 
est influence in the church, and he at all times 
used the utmost boldness in his admonitions to 
the king, both from the pulpit and im his piivate 
conferences with him ‘The spirit of the age knew 
not toleration, and the characteristics of the lead- 
ing clergy at this penod wee a want of charity 
for those of a different opimion, an uncompromis- 
ing and contemptuous public censure of the sover- 
eign and the court, and a constant dictation to the 
civil government, in matteis of state as well as of 
i¢ligion, altogether unwatanted, and which often 
led to sedition and anachy Austeic, however, 
as were their doctrines, then lives were pure and 
then motives upright, while the discipline which 
they established in Scotland has for long prese: ved 
the religion of our countrymen 

Fiom James’ want of due energy in administer- 
ing justice, the feuds and disordeis of the nobility 
and people bioke out again, after his retuin fiom 
Denmark, with imeicased violence On Sunday, 
oth June 1591, the king attcuded divine service 
in the Little kirk, when M1: Buiuce picached fiom 
Hebrews xu 14,15 In the couse of lis seamon 
he asked, ** What could the gieat disobedience of 
the land mean now, when the king was present, 
seeing some 1everence was borne to bis shadow 
when he was absent? It meant, he said, the 
universal contempt of his subjects, therefore, he 
counselled the king, to call to God, before he e1- 
ther ate o1 ditunh, that the Lord would give hin a 
resolution to execute justice upon malefactors, 
although it should be with the hazard of his hfe, 
which if he would enteipiise courageously the 
Loid would raise many to assist him, and all these 
impediments would vanish away, which are now 
cast in the way, otherwise, he added, you will 
not be suffered to biuik (enjoy) yout crown alone, 
but every man will have one” [Calderwood, vol 
v p 129] This rebuke rankled in the king's 
mind, and on the Tuesday following, he called the 
ministers of Edinburgh before him and the cout 
of session, and complained of these personal cen- 
sures fiom the pulpit, but without effect The’ 
ministers, and paiticulaly Biuce, continued ther 
public exhoitations to his majesty, whenever oc- 
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casions arose to call for them, of which numerous 
instances are recited in Calderwood’s History of 
the Kirk. The freedom with which Bruce op- 
posed the encroachments, and censured the follies 
and vices, of the court had begun to excite feel- 
ings of jealousy and alarm in the breast of the 
king, and his fearless maintenance of the rights 
and privileges of the church, joined to his great 
power over the people, added to his majesty’s 
growing hatred of him 

On 21st May 1592, Mr Bruce was again elected 
moderator of the Geneial Assembly On the 5th 
of the following month parliament passed the long 
and anxiously expected act by which presbyteri- 
anism was established as the religion of Scotland 
In November of the same year Mr Bruce and 
other ministers were appointed a standing council 
of the church at Edinburgh, to watch the designs 
of the papists, who, at that junctme, were parti- 
cuolarly active, arising, 1n a gieat measure, from 
the favom shown to the popish lords by the king 
himself This council of the clergy was viewed 
with great dislike by James as an encioachment 
on his prerogative, and in the following December, 
uritated at the opposition given by the ministers 
to the airival at comt of Ins favowite, Captain 
Stuat, sometime carl of Alan, and the counten- 
ance supposed to be shown by them to the tu:bu- 
lent earl of Bothwell, after the raid of Falkland, 
he sent for the magistrates and ministers of Edin- 
buigh, and bionght a special charge of treason 
against Bruce, for harbouring that restless noble- 
Bruce denied the charge, and demanded 
Several were promised, but none 
were given On the followmg Sunday he and 
Balcanguhal, at the 1equest of the king, warned 
the people against Bothwell from the pulpit, and 
desued them not to grve him any encouragement 
or protection On the 8th of the same month 
some of the ministers went down to the palace to 
urge a proof of the treason whereof Biuce was 
accused The hing, howevei, had had time for 
1eflection, and he:wished the matte: passed over 
This would not satisfy the mimsters, and a day 
was fixed for producing the accusers ,—of whom 
two, the Master of Gray and Mr Thomas Tyrie, 
were named On Sunday, the 10th of the same 
month, Bruce, lectuuing from 1 Samuel xu , said 
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that the king was surrounded with hars, and that 
he would discontinue preaching until he were 
freed from that hemous accusation which had been 
brought against him, namely, that he and others 
had conspired to take the crown off the king's 
head, and put it on Bothwell’s The presbytery, 
the kirk session, and the town council, as well as 
Bruce himself, were urgent for a trial, and the 
Master of Gray, mentioned as the piincipal ac- 
cuser, indignantly quitted the court, and by lette 
vindicated Bruce from the charge, offermg ‘on 
Bruce’s honest quarrel in that behalf,’ to fight any 
man, except the king himself  Assuredly, for 
such an unfounded calumny the pusillanimous 
monarch was sufficiently harassed On Thursday, 
the 14th of December, the day appomted for the 
production of the accusers, Biuce, accompamed by 
the kirk session and others, again proceeded to the 
palace, and demanded that they should be brought 
forward, but none were forthcoming, and the king, 
who was heartily tired of the whole business, and 
‘mislyked’ that it had been msisted on so far, 
put them off with fan promises, and so the matte: 
ended On the 7th of the followmg January, 
Bruce exhorted the hing, in his sermon, new to 
execute justice nnpaivally, otherwise, the Chron- 
idles, he said, will keep in memory hing James the 
Sixth to his shame Afte: Bothwell had forced 
his way into Holy roodhouse, in August 1593, it 13 
well known that he got a remission for his past 
offences fiom the king, till the tenth of November, 
when the pathament should sit and confirm it 
An agreement was subsequently entered into be- 
twixt the king and Bothwell, that the former 
might go to Falkland, or wheie he pleased, and 
take what persons he liked with him, and the lat- 
ter should refrain fiom the comt, and m the mean- 
time would not be molested ‘To this agreement 
Bruce was a witness In the month of September, 
however, the king, in violation of 1t, published a 
severe proclamation against Bothwell On the 
8th of Octobe: the thiee popish eails were excom- 
municated by the Synod of Fife The king, not- 
withstanding, continued to show them counten- 
ance, and by his influence got the act of abolition 
passed in their favour This act, sometimes called 
the act of oblivion, allowed liberty to the accused 
to pass freely among the king’s subjects, on certain 
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conditions Alarmed at this, the friends of the 
ehurch met, as they had long been accustomed to 
do, in the gallery of Bruce’s house, and framed a 
petition to the king that the popish lords should be 
closely committed to prison till they made their pub- 
lic recantation Mr Bruce, preaching before the 
chancellor, secretary, and justice-clerk, December 
16th, said that the king’s reign would be short and 
troublesome, if the act of abolition were not re- 
scinded In Maich 1594, after the forfeiture of 
Bothwell, and his mustering men to appear in 
arms against the king, Biuce told James from the 
pulpit that, however Bothwell were out of the 
way, he should never want a particular enemy till 
he fought the Lord’s battles against the wicked , 
that Lord Bothwell had taken protection of the 
good cause, at least the pretence thereof, to the 
king’s shame, because he took not upon him the 
quarrel, and he understood not how he could pursue 
Bothwell, t:ll he had proven the last band broken 
and indenture betwixt them, whereto he was one 
witness These speeches, says Calderwood, galled 
the hing On the 9th of Apiil, Sir Robert Mel- 
ville and the laird of Carmichael were sent by the 
king to the presbytery of Edinburgh, to ask their 
advice as to how Bothwell’s forces could be dis- 
peised Decoming this but a snaie the brethren 
gave a gencral answer, and though pressed foi a 
more particular one, they declined it Sir Robert 
complained that the nobility had left the king 
Mr Bruce said that the king’s dogs and pro- 
ceedings lost him esteem among all his subjects, 
especially the meaner soit, who were oppressed, 
and though the minist:y should exhort them to 
assist him, they would not if he amended not, 
therefore his advice was that he would turn and 
repent of his sins 

The year 1596 1s marked by her historians as 
the period when the Presbyterian church of Scot- 
land had attained to her full glory In the sum- 
mer of that year, Mr Bruce was appointed by the 
assembly to visit the churches in the province of 
Glasgow, where he was received with the greatest 
respect and honour, so high was his reputation for 
faithfulness, wisdom, and usefulness The king, 
offended at the warmth of his reception in the 
west, vowed he should lose his head for his 
conduct mn regard to Bothwell Its related by 


Maxwell, bishop of Ross, in a pamphiet entitled, 
‘The Burden of Issachar,’ published in 1646, that 
when Bruce returned to Edinburgh, ‘ entering the 
Canongate, King James, looking out at his win- 
dow in the palace of Holyrood, with indignation 
(which extorted from him an oath), said, Master 
Robert Bruce, I am sure, intends to be king, and 
declare himself heir to Robert de Bruce” If this 
be true, the story told by the same writer, and by 
Spottiswood, and repeated by all the episcopalian 
historians, as to Bruce’s saucy bearing and inso- 
lent answers to the king, in the matter of the pro- 
posed recall of the thice popish earls, cannot be 
relied upon As Bruce was, at this time, entirely 
out of favour 4t court, it 1s not at all likely that 
he would have been consulted by the king on such 
an occasion He 1s said to have been sent for to 
Holyrood, and on being ushered mto the king’s 
bedchamber, James opened unto him his views 
upon the English ciown, and his fears lest the 
papists in Scotland, of whom these loids were the 
chief, should join with the Romanuists in England, 
and endeavour to prevent his succession He 
proposed, therefore, to pardon and recall them, in 
order to gain them to his interests To this Bruce 
1s represented to have answered, ‘Sir, you may 
paidon Angus and Enrol and recall them, but it 1s 
not fit, nor will you ever obtam my consent to 
pardon or recall Huntly’ The king desired him 
to consider the matter till next day, but he con- 
tinued inexorable, and finally declared to the king, 
“Sir, I see your 1csolution 1s to take Huntly mto 
favour, which, if you do, T will oppose, and you 
shall choose whether you shall lose Huntly o1 me, 
for both of us you cannot keep” [Spottisw ood, 
p 417] We do not believe the statement The 
crisis of the church’s fate had arrived, and Bruce’s 
own troubles and sufferings were now about to 
commence, so that his word had ceased to have 
any effect on the self-will and dotermmation of 
King James, who may be said to have been the 
first of his family that aimed, in a systematic 
manner, at arbitrary power This he did by en- 
deavouring to overthrow the church, which had 
proved such a strong check upon his proceedings 
The clergy, on their part, contended for complete 
independence On both sides the encroachment 
was great The ministers were perpetually as- 
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serting the liberty of the church, to which the 
king, from the belief that 1t interfered wath his 
prerogative, and the fiecdom and frequoncy of 
their personal rebukes, had conceived an utter 
aversion It 1s impossible to defend the conduct 
of either: party The popula: impression has for 
long been against the king, but whoeve: examines, 
with a candid and unpartial spuit, the histories of 
Knox and Calderwood, will readily discover that 
the high-handed conduct of the clergy approached 
to an intularable tyranny Charles the First and 
his two successors persecuted both the church and 
the people of Scotland, but his father only opposed a 
dominancy on the part of the de:gy which, if not 
thwarted as it was at the outset, would in time 
have overturned the monarchy 

The banished noblemen, finding favour at cout, 
returned without foimal leave, and to the mortifi- 
cation of the clergy and the astonishment of the 
people, the countess of Huntly made her way into 
the confidence of the queen, whilst Lady Living- 
ston, also a papist, was intrusted with the caie of 
the infant princess ‘The guievances of the chuich 
were immediately cained to the throne, but they 
weie heard with coldness, or dismissed without 1e- 
hef Bruce and Melville were appointed by the 
Assembly to wait on the queen, and treat with her 
about the religious reformation of he: household, 
but they were denied admittance, as she was cn- 
gaged at a dance! The ministers appomted the 
first Sunday of December as a day of fasting and 
humiliation for the dangeis that theatened 1eli- 
gion In the meantime one of the ministers of St 
Andrews, named David Black, was cited by the 
king, before the privy council, foi using In a ser- 
mon ceitain expressions, alleged to be seditious, 
against the king and queen, and against Queen 
Ehzabeth Black declined the authouty both of 
the king and the privy council, till the church first 
took cognizance of the matter The clergy 3up- 
ported him, and the court and the church were 
now at open and micconcilable collision with cach 
other The proceedings of the court weie sufti- 
ciently arbitiary On the 15th December a mo- 
clamation was issued chaiging the commissioners 
of the General Assembly to lcave Edinburgh, 
which was at once obeyed, and on the night of the 
16th another: appeared commanding twenty-four 
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of the citizens to depart from the town, under pain 
of treason Next day, the famous 17th December 
1596, a tumult was suddenly raised by the popu- 
lace of Edinburgh, for which, though mainly in- 
cited by the two rival court parties, the Cubicu- 
lais, or gentlemen of the bed-chamber, and the 
Octavians, as the eight commissioners of the trea- 
sury were called, the clergy weie blamed, and 
his majesty took advantage of this unhappy riot 
to carry out his designs for a change in the whole 
framewoik and constitution of the church On 
the day mentioned, Balcanquhal preached fiom 
the pulpit of St Gules’, to a numeious concoulse of 
people, consisting of the well-affected citizens of 
Edinburgh and of such noblemen and gentlemen 
as supported the protestant cause, and after ser- 
mon, he requested those present to assemble in the 
east or Jattle Kirk, to consider how the danger 
thieatening religion might be avoided At this 
meeting Mr Bruce made an exhortation, showing 
the perils of the chutch from the teturn of the 
popish lords, and he desired all present to hold up 
then hands and swear to defend the present state 
of religion against all opposers whatsoever <A pe- 
tition to the king was agieed to, praying that his 
mayesty would secure them fiom the dange1ous plots 
of the papists, and that the citizens who had been 
banished without a cause, might be put upon their 
tial, 0: have liberty to return to their homes A 
deputation, consistng of the Loids Lindsay and 
Foibes, the lauds of Baigeny and Balquhan, two 
baihes of Edinburgh, and Messis Bruce and Wat- 
son, was sent to piescnt the petition to the king 
A ministe: named Cranston, till the retuin of the 
deputies, read to those assembled the history of 
Haman and Mordecai, and similar passages of 
Sciiptue James was, at the time, sitting with 
his privy council in the Tolbooth adjommg St 
Giles’, 1n a room above that where the court of 
session was held, and on entering, Bruce, address- 
ing him, said, ‘They were sent by the noblemen 
and barons convened im the Little Kuk, to bemoan 
the dangers threatened to religion by the dealings 
that weie against the two professors” The king 
demanded ‘‘ What dangers?” Bruce replicd, ‘Our 
best affected people that tender religion are dis- 
charged of the town, the Lady Huntly, a pro- 
fessed papist, enteitained at court, and it 13 sus- 
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pected her husband is not far off” Without 
feigning a reply, the king inquired ‘“ who they 
were that dared to assemble without his authori- 
ty?” “Dare!” said Lord Lindsay, “‘we dare 
more than that, and shall not suffer the truth to 
be overthiown, and stand tamely by” This lan- 
guage and the piessute of the people into the 
apartment alarmed the king fo: his personal safe- 
ty, for which he was, at all times, nervously ap- 
prehensive He abruptly quitted the room, and 
hurried down staus to the hall where the judges 
sat The deputation retuined to then fiends, 
and while acquainting them with what had taken 
place, the people without, fancying that the min- 
isteis weie in danger, flew to arms, and displayed 
the Blue Blanket, the banner of the city The 
upioar was invieased by an enthusiastic citizen, 
named Edward Johnston, c1j img out, “* The sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon against the courtieis, 
enemies of the truth” [Balfour's Annals, vol 1 
p 400} The not was at last suppressed, and the 
king, highly incensed agaist the clergy and the 
inhabitants, 1etued next day to Linlithgow, after 
suing a severe proclamation, ordering all who 
weie not indwellers to 1emove out of Edinburgh, 
and appointing the comts of justice to be held at 
Perth On the pait of his biethren, Bruce wrote 
a letter to Lord Hamilton, requesting him to 1n- 
teicede with his majesty for the ministers, and to 
defend them agaist the machinations and calum- 
mies of their enemies, but instead of doing so, that 
nobleman sent a garbled copy of his Iette: to his 
majesty, which much enraged him On the 20th 
Decembe: two pioclamations weie issued, the one 
charging the fou ministers of Edinbui gh and some 
special citizens, to ente: in ward in the castic, and 
the other commanding them to compear before the 
council at Linlithgow on 25th December, to an- 
swe) for treasonably stirring up the tumult of the 
17th of that month Mr Bruce proposed to 1¢- 
main in the city as he had not mixed mm the tu- 
mult, but his fizends, convinced of his danger, 
pressed him to withdraw himself He and Mr 
Balcanquhal, therefore, retired into England, but 
before his departure he wrote a spirited declara- 
tion of his imnocence This characteristic monu- 
ment of his eloquence, his independence, and his 
injuites, will be found m Calderwood He also 
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wiote a lette: of bitter remonstrance to Lord 
Hamilton, renouncing his firendship, and saying 
that even the earl of Huntly, his lordship’s ne 
phew, would not have acted in the manner that 
he had done 

In the couse of a few months after, the king 
was reconciled to the city, and Mr Bruce obtain- 
ed permission to return, with the rest of his bre- 
thren On the 24th Apnil 1597, they got access 
to the kimg, who approved of their leaving the 
country, and said if they had not fled he might 
have done that in his fury which he might have 
afte: wards repented of They wero not, however, 
permitted to preach till the 24th of July Soon 
after, Mr Bruce and his colleagues weic ordered 
to remove from Edinburgh to any place they 
might select They answered that this was quite 
contraly to the last conference they had with his 
majesty, and before they would submit to such an 
ignominy, they would renounce the favour they 
had obtained, and submit themselves to tral, 
though if should bring their heads unde: the axe 
In January 1598, when the pioposed appointment 
of four new muinisteis to Edinburgh came before 
the commissioneis of the Assembly, Mr Bruce 
objected to the scttlement of Mr Pete: Hewatt 
and Mr Georgo Robertson, two of those named, 
as being too young and not acceptable to the peo- 
ple Calderwood gives a detail of the many tuins 
that took place in this matte, which occasioned 
M: Bruce fresh tiouble and peiplexity, and copies 
his meditations on the subject fiom his own Diary 
o1 Jounal It was not till the meeting of the 
Dundee assembly of that year that the king do- 
clared himself reconciled to Mi Bruce and the 
other obnoxious ministers Before James was 
brought to this point, says Calderwood, Mi Biuce 
offered five or six times to enter in ward, and 
abide the law foi the tumult of the 17th Decem- 
ber The king said that were it not for pleasuring 
the commussioners of the Assembly, with whom he 
professed to take plain part, a dozen of them had 
trotted ove: Tweed ere that time [Calderwood's 
Ihstory, vol v p 691] In this Assembly Mr 
Bruce joined his bicthien in maintaiming that min- 
isters should have no vote in parlament, a mea- 
sure proposed by the court, im order to imtroduce 
bishops into the church The measure was car- 
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ried, as the assemblies were now managed entirely 
by the king, and even the commussioners of the 
church were all pre-appointed by the court 

In May of the same year (1598) Mr Bruce was 
admitted to the Little Kirk of Edinburgh At 
first he 1efused the imposition of hands, thinking 
that 1t would invalidate his former mmistry The 
king and the commissioners of the Assembly, 
who were entirely subservient to his majesty, in- 
sisted upon it, and after a good deal of disputation 
with them, the full details of which will be found 
m Calder wood's History, he ultimately submitted 
to it a8 a ceremony not of ordination but merely 
of confirmation and entry Hus troubles however 
did not end there ‘The king was determined to 
cause him as much annoyance as possible, and 
took every opportunity to molest him It really 
looks as if he had a special delight in tormenting 
and personally persecuting him In January 1599, 
he was called before the council, with the othe: min- 
isters, for their freedom in reproving the pievailing 
vices of the time, and the king vainly attempted 
to persuade them to promise to obey ceitain acts 
of assembly passed according to his own purposes, 
and to refrain in future from meddling, in their 
sermons, with any of his laws or proceedings In 
the following month he arbitrarily deprived Mr 
Bruce of a pension which had been conferred upon 
him out of the abbey of Arbroath, of twenty-four 
chalders of victual, by a gift under the seals, for 
his life, and tiansfeired 1t to Lord Hamilton, the 
nobleman who had gaibled Mi Buiuce’s letter, as 
already stated But M: Bruce raised an action 
against his lordship before the court of session, 
and had judgment pronounced in his favour, in 
spite of an attempt on the part of the king to 
overawe the judges His mayesty’s wrath against 
Mr Biuce rose to such a pitch that for fifteen 
wecks he sent some fiivolous message or other to 
him every Saturday, to disturb him in his studies, 
so that he was most anxious to leave Edinburgh 
In the following December the king in the absence 
of Bruce in the country, ordered the piocess to be 
revived, or as it 18 technically called, ‘ wakened,’ 
m the court of session, relative to his pension The 
lords were thieatened not to give judgment in his 
favour, and even the advocates weie debarred from 
pleading in his behalf On his return he went to 


the king to remonstrate ‘I have,” he said, 
“your majesty’s grant, written with your own 
hand, wherein you were pleased to say I deserved 
it, though 1t had been the quarter of your kingdom, 
which I shall keep as a monument to posterity, 
as your majesty also bade me” The king turned 
calm, and said, ‘Save my honour, Mr Robert, 
and I shall not hurt you” ‘What way?” asked 
Bruce ‘Come up the morn,” said the king, 
“‘snbmuit to my will, and render the gift” ‘* Par- 
don me,” said Bruce, *‘ I will not benefit my enamy, 
nor give my right to any subject, but if your ma- 
jesty will have it to your own use, I will give up 
my grant most willingly, providing yop gratify not 
my competitors, nor bereave me causelessly of 
my night, for the pleasure of any other subject ” 
This the king promised Next day, when the 
case was called in the court of session, Mr Bruce 
appeared for himself, and declared, ‘I had my 
gift of his majesty’s free liberality If his majesty 
think that gift meet for his own use, look, how 
freely his majesty gave it me, I will as freely ren- 
der 11 aga Bnt as for. my Lord Hamilton, or 
any neighbour man of the ministry, I am no way 
obliged to them, so I look that his majesty will 
suffer me to enjoy my nght against them” But 
the chancellor, under the control of the king, who 
was present, refused Mr Bruce’s bill The de- 
creets in his favour were annulled, and the pen- 
ston was bestowed on the ministe: of Arbroath 

In August 1600, the Gowile conspiracy took 
place, and Bruce, being unfortunately for himself 
and for the church, one of those who entertained 
duubts as to the treason of the carl of Gowrie, 
(who had been brought up under his direction,) and 
his brother, refused to offer up thanks in the pulpit 
for his majesty’s deliverance from the conspiracy, 
though he had no objection to do so in general 
terms for his preservation fiom danger Although 
the king himself had related the story m public at 
the cross of Edinburgh, Bruce and three of his 
brethren absolutely refuscd to repeat it to ther 
congregations ‘Ye have heard me, ye have 
heard my minister, ye have heard my council, ye 
have heard the yerle of Mar,” exclaimed the en- 
1aged monarch with eagerness, that half betrayed 
the suspicion of his heart The chancellor m- 
stantly pronounced a sentence dictated bv the 
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council, prohibiting them from preaching in the | of the most influential leade:s His proscription 


kingdom under pain of death On the day fol- 
lowing, they gave in a supplication, with articles 
of the extent to which they were willing to comply, 
bat they were ordered to beg the king’s paidon, 
believe the whole 1eport and publish it as truth 
Still isefusing, the ministers weie summoned to 
Stuling fo. thew obstinacy Mi Buiuce offered to 
publish it from the pulpit as far as he undeistood 
the conspuacy, and to believe in it for his own 
pait, if Hendeison, the eal of Gownie’s seiv ant, 
should confess at his execution that he had been 
put into the seciet 100m to assassinate the king 
Su David Muriay the comptiollet, mte:rupted him 
by saying, * Will ye believe a condemned man 
better than the king and council?” ‘ My lod,” 
replied Bruce, ‘if he die penitent I will tiust him 
If God ieceive his soul, I think we may icceive 
his testimony ” ‘ You will not tiust me, and the 
noblemen that weie there with me, except ye try 
me,” said the king = ** Will cannot be 1estiamed,” 
was Biuce’s answer ‘I may well lie to you with 
my mouth I cannot tinst but afte: tual” The 
other three ministers, on then submission, weie 
allowed to return to then charges, but Biuce was 
oidered to ente: into waid in the towe: of Anth, 
a fortress built by his ancestois, and celebiated in 
popular tradition as the scene of one of the ex- 
ploits of Wallace Thence he was oideied to 
quit the kingdom on the eleventh of November, 
and continue in exile dming the 10yal pleasue 
‘* A great impediment to the couse of episcopacy ,” 
says Caldei wood, ‘“‘ was thus 1ecmoved out of the 
way Fiom that time, the banne: of the truth 
was neve: so biavely displayed in the pulpits of 
Edinburgh as before ” 

Knowing James’ characte: as he did, and his 
deteimination to get 11d of every one who was at 
all obnoxious to him, Biuce mght justly have 
fancied that the king had very much exaggeiated 
the circumstances of the case, and it must be con- 
fessed that there was enough of mystery in the 
conspliacy as desciibed, to cause grave doubts to 
be entertained 1egaiding the exact tiuth, but 
there can be no question that Biuco’s conduct in 
stickling as he did, on such a matte, gave the 
king a mighty advantage, and tended to hasten 
the oveithrow of the church of which he was one 


and banishment, at the time of her greatest dange:, 
removed a foi midable obstacle in the way of James’ 
designs for the full introduction of episcopacy, and 
pioved fatal to the independence and almost to the 
existence of the presbyte1ian chuich, which she 
did not :ecover till the memorable year 1638, when, 
as if to prove how “the whuligig of time biings 
about its own 1evenges,” one who had been con- 
veited by his preaching, the celebhated Alexandet 
Hendeison, was the principal instiument of hea 
1estoiation 

Bruce sailed fiom Queensfeiy at midnight of 
the 5th November (1600) for Dieppe in Noiman- 
dy, where he ‘arived in five days At the moment 
ot his embarkation, a luminous glow spicad itself 
ovei the heavens in an unusually biilliant manner, 
which the people, ignorant of such phenomena, 
supeistitiously imputed to the divine approbation 
of his conduct In May of the following yea, the 
Lady Mai obtained a license to Mi Biuce to go 
to London to confer with Lord Mat and Edwaid 
Biuce, Lord Kinloss, the king’s ambassadoi, who 
had pieviously sent for him twice He accompanied 
his lordship to Berwick, where he remained till 
October, when he received his mayjesty’s pet mission 
to retuin to Scotland, though he still 1efused to 
proclaim Gownle’s treason fiom the pulpit, saying 
he was not persuaded of 1t He was commanded 
to keep ward in his own house of Kinnand, where 
he continued till 15th January 1602 Ife after- 
waids had a conference with the king at Biechin, 
and anothe: at Perth, and on June 25th subscribed 
a iesolution to the effect that he was convinced of 
his majyesty’s mnocence and the guilt of the Ruth- 
vens, accoiding to the acts of puliament This, 
however, he did as a subject, not as a minister 
When the commissioners of the church uged him 
to proclaim his acknowledgment of the conspuacy, 
and ask pardon for h.s meredulity, he boldly an- 
sweied that he could not preach mjunctions, to 
which the Scottish church had neve: been accus- 
tomed , that in the chan of God he would preach 
the words of truth as the Spnit should dnect, and 
that he plainly saw they were not anxious abcut 
ls obedience to the act, but the disgiace of his 
ministty In consequence he was not allowed to 
preach in Edinbuigh . The people of his former 
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charge were most anxious to have him back again, 
and sent two commussioncis to the Assembly which 
met in Novembei 1602, to desire that they would 
1estore him, oue of whom was the celebrated 
George Heitot, who was a fiim fiiend of Biuce 
After several confeiences, fiom which no good 1e- 
sulted, he :esolved to retire fiom the unequal con- 
test, and on the 25th Febiuary 1608, his church 
was declared vacant by the Assembly His last 
interview with King James took place Apul 5, 
1603, at the moment whcn his majesty was setting 
out for England, but though very well received 
and rathe: as a baron than a munistei, there was 
nothing said of his being restored to his cha ge 
mn Edmbuigh After the king had mounted his 
horse, Mi Biuce went again to lum, when the 
king, at parting, said, *' Now all pasticulais are 
passed between me and you, Mi Robeit” Not- 
withstanding this gracious 1cception, he had 1e- 
solved that Bruce should never again be a minister 
of Edinburgh 

Phe vanous conferences that took place between 
M: Biuce and the king and yuivy council, on the 
subject of the Gownte conspiracy, are given in full 
both by Calderwood and Wodiow ‘The ‘ Na- 
mative by Mi Robert Bruce, concemmg 
troubles,’ printed im the Bannatyne Club Miscel- 
lany, also contains a considerable postion of them 
M: Pitcaun, in the second volume, and in the 
appendix to the thid volume of lis * Ciiminal 


his 


Tiials,’ has gathered together a valuable collec- 
tion of materials for illustrating the tiuth of this 
famous conspnacy, and with bis usual disciumina- 
tion has done ample justice to Bruce’s character 
* Throughout the protiacted controversy,” he says, 
“between Biuce and the king, the latte: obvious- 
ly had the worst of the argument, and ty1annically 
put down his able but dauntless and peitinacious 
antagonist by a most unlawful stietch of aibitiary 
power, after he had failed in all his attempts at 
foiling him with his own weapous ” 

Beyond a thieat by the Commissioners of the 
Assembly to biing him to trial for his disobedience 
and distiust in the Gownie affan, he does not seem 
to have been again distubed till February 27, 
1605, when they summoned him to Edinbuigh to 
hear himself formally deposed On his appea- 
ance, afte: a good deal of debate, they mbhibited 
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him fiom preaching He appealed to the Assem- 
bly, and still continued to preach In August, he 
was ordered to Inverness, under pain of outlawry, 
where fo: fou: years he preached every Sunday 
forenoon and Wednesday afternoon One day, 
while passing through Fisher stieet in that town, 
with two of lus friends, he was shot at by a gun, 
but the ball fortunately missed him At the re- 
quest of the magistrates of Aberdeen he went to 
that city, where he 1:emamed about a quarte: of 
i year, but was afterwards charged to return to 
Inveiness Ona vacancy occuning at Fones, he 
preached there for some months, at the desire of 
the magistrates and people, but subsequently went 
back to Inverness, In August 1618, at the solic- 
tation of his son, who was then at cout, he 1¢- 
ceived peimission to tetun to Kinnand He 
picached for some time at Stuling during a va- 
cancy Afterwards he obtained leave fiom the 
piivy council to retire to his house at Monkland, 
but im consequence of his preaching to those who 
came to hea him, he was, at the imstance of the 
bishop of Glasgow, obliged to return to Kinnaird 
In 1621, when the Scots Estates were about to 
ratify the celebrated five articles of Perth, Biuce 
ventuied to appear in Edinburgh, and in conse- 
quence of a lette: fiom the king, he was cited be 
fore the council, and afte: bemy questioned, was 
committed fo Edinbui gh castle, where he 1emained 
for several months, afte: which he was again ban- 
The council wrote to the 
king inteiceding foi him to be allowed to stay at 
his house of Kinnand till the winter was past, but 
his majesty, heaing of the crowds that flocked to 
hear him, 1efused him any indulgence, saying m 
his answer, ‘‘ We will have no more popish pul- 
giuimages to Kinnand, he shall go to Inverness ” 
Ife continued there till Septembe: 1624, when he 
obtamed a license to 1ctun to Kinnand about his 
domestic affans In the following March King 
James died, when the seveiity against him was 
much mitigated, and he was not r1equued to go 
north again In 1629 Chailes the Fust wrote to 
the council to 1estiict him to Kinnand and to two 
miles around it }=The church of Laibert, which 
was within lis limits, having been neglected and 
left without a minister by the bishops, he not only 
repaued it, but pieached there every Sunday tc 
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Amongst otheis who came | mimiatme mm the possession of Biuce of Kinnand, 


to hea: him was Alexander Henderson, minister | piefixed to the Scots Magazine fo. Decembe: 1202 


of Leuchars in Fife, who by one of his seimons on 
John x 1, was converted from episcopacy, and 
afte: wards, as above stated, took a pironunent pait 
in restoring presbyteiianism to its forme: suprem 
ancy At the celebrated Shotts communion in 
1630 Mi Bruce was picsent and took pait in the 
services He died August 18, 1681 On the 
niorning of that day, having bieakfasted with his 
family in the usual manne), he felt death app1oach- 
ing, and warned lis childien that his Maste: called 
lum He then desned a Bible to be biought, and 
finding that his sight was gone, he :equested his 
daughte: to place his hand on the two last veises 
of the Epistle to the Romans When his hand 
was fixed on the woids, he 1emained foi a few 
moments satisfied and silent He had only 
strength to add, ‘*Now God be with you, my 
childien, I have bieakfasted with you, and shall 
sup to-night with the Loid Jesus Chiist” Te 
then closed his eyes, and peacefully expned He 
was buried in the aisle of the church of Larbeit, 
and Calde: wood says that between fou and five 
thousand peisons followed his body to the grave 

The person of Robeit Biuce was tall and digni- 
fied Ifis countenance was majestic, and huis ap- 
pearance in the pulpit giave, and expressive of 
much authority is manne: of delivery was slow 
and engaging In public praye), which with him 
was always extempoialy, he was short and senten- 
tious, but so emphatic was lus language, so aident 
were his expressions, that he appeared to lus audi- 
ence tobe mspued His knowledge of the Sciipture 
was extensive, and accurate bey ond the attamment 
of his age =“ His: skill in the languages and mm the 
science of those times, as well as lus acquaimtance 
with the laws and constitution of the kingdom, 
was equal if not supeiio: to that of any of the 
Scottish reformers Less violent than Melville, 
mote enlightened than Knox, says a write: in the 
Scots Magazine, he viewed with a brighte: and 
milder eye the united interests of the chuich and 
nation His capacity for civil affairs was pei ceived 
and acknowledged by his soveieign, and to this 
may be imputed his misfortunes and disgiace 

The subjomed poitiait of Mi Bruce 1s fiom 
an engraving by J Stewart, fiom an oniginal 


His seiinons, of which sixteen wee printed 
during his life, im two volumes, (1590 and 1591) 
display a boldness of expression, a regularity of 
style, and a force of argument seldom to be found 
in the Scottish wiiters of the sixteenth centwy 
Being wiitten in the genuine Scottish of the time of 
James the Sixth, a translation of the two volumes 
into English was published at London in 1617, 4to, 
and 3> that which for a long time was most com- 
mon in Scotland An edition of his se:mons, with 
his life by Wodrow, was piinted in one volume foi 
the Wodiow Society in 1843, fiom the MS in the 
library of the university of Glasgow 

By his wife he left a son, Robert, his succes- 
801 in the lands of Kinnaird, and two danghters 

Contempoiary with the subject of tlis notice 
was another Robeit Biuce, a trafficking popish 
puest, whose letters arc, in the ‘Scots Woitlues,’ 
most e1oneously asciibed to this leading minister 
of the Reformed Church of Scotland 

BRUCE, Sin Wixu1am, designed of Kimoss, 
an achitect of eminence in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was the second son of Robert Bruce, thid 
baion of Blanhall, by Jean his wife, danghter of 
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Sir John Preston of Valleyfield He was a steady 
loyalist, and, according to Sn Robeit Douglas, 
naving got acquainted with Gencial Monk, he 
pointed out to him in such stiong terms the distress 
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baion of Blairhall, on whose death, as he nevei 
married, 1t became extinct The estates went tc 
Anne, siste: of the second baionet, who married, 
first, Sir Thomas Hope of Craighall, by whom she 


and distiactions of om country, and the glory that , had thee sons, and, secondly, Su John Carstairs 


would be acquied m 1estong the royal family, 
shat the general at last opened his mind to him, 
and signified his mclination to serve the king, but 
said it must be done with caution and secrecy 
[ Douglas’ Baronaye, p 245) This, howevei, 1s 
exticmely aulikely, as it 1s well known that Monk 
kept his intentions closely concealed from every 
one to the very last =Biuce had the honour, it 1s 
taithe: stated, of communicating Monk’s plans to 
the kmy himself, in consequence of which, when 
sharles the Second came to the thione, he ap- 
pointed him clerk to the Bills, the very year of 
the Restoration Subsequently, m consideration 
of his great taste and architectural skill he was 
appointed maste: of the king’s works and architect 
to his majesty Tle acquired the lands of Balcas- 
hic in Fife, and was created a baronet by his ma- 
Jesty’s royal patent to him and his hous male, 
21st Apiul 1668 = Fiom the eal of Morton he ob- 
tained the lands and barony of Kimoss, by which 
he was ever afte: designated When afte the 
Restoration it was determmed to erect additions 
to the palace of Holyroodhouse, Si William Bruce 
designed the quadrangular edifice as if now stands, 
connecting it with the orginal north-west towers, 
In 1685 hie 
built the mansion-house of Kinross, which was 
ouginally mtended foi the 1esidence of James 
duke of York (afterwaids Jaines the Second of 
England and Seventh of Scotland) in the event of 
his ivyal highness being prevented by the Exclu- 
sion Bill fiom succeeding to the throne — In 1702, 
he designed Hopetoun house, the seat of the eal of 
Hopetoun, m Linlithgowshne He also designed 
Moneiieffe house, Peithshne He died in 1710 
Su William Bruce was twice mantied, fist to 
Mary, daughte: of Sun James Halket of Pittuiane, 
Bait, and secondly, to Magdalene Scott His 
son, Su John Bince, maiuied Lady Chistian 
Leven, deughte: of John duke of Rothes, and wi- 
duw of the thid maiqus of Montrose, but died 
without issue, when the title devolved on his cou- 
Ain Si Alexande: Bruce, second son of the fourth 


now forming pait of the quadiangle 


of Kilconquhar, and had to him one son and three 
daughters After he: death, tlis son inhented 
the estates of his giandfathe:, Sir William Bruce 
BRUCE, Jamzs, a celebiated tiaveller, eldest 
pon of David Biuce, Esq of Kinnand, and of 
Maiion Giaham of Anth, was born at Kinnand 
Honse, in Stulingshne, Decembe: 14,1730 His 
family were descendants of a younge: son, by his 
grandmothei, Helen Biuce, the heness of Kinnaud, 
of Robert de Biuce, and the estate had been m 
possession of hei family for upwaids of thiee cen- 
tmues Ths grandfather, David Hay, Esq of 
Woodcockdale, changed his name to Biuce on 
manjying that lady and succeeding to Kinnand 
At the carly age of eight he was sent to school in 
Loudon, and afte: thiee years spent there, he was 
removed to the celebrated seminary at Iaiow- 
on-the-Hill, in Middlesex, where he made gieat 
proficiency im classical knowledge, and wheie he 
remaimed till May 1746 On his retin to Scot- 
land, he was, in the winte: of 1747, entered at 
the unnversity of Edinburgh as a student of law, 
but, not hking the pwsuit, and paitly on account 
of his health, he soon went home, where he took 
gicat delight m the sports of the field His 
views being duected towards the East Indies, in 
July 1753 he went to London, foi the purpose 
of soliciting the peimission of the East India 
Company, to go out and settle unde then aus- 
pices as a fice trader In the metiopols he be- 
came acquainted with Mis Allan, the widow of 
an opulent wine-meichant, whose daughter, Adi- 
ana, he soon maitied, in Febiuary 1754, and, 
becoming a paitner m the business, was induced to 
give up his mtention of gomg to India Mis 
Biuce falling into a consumption, he: husband set 
out with he: to the south of Fiance, in the hope 
that she would be benehted by a sesidence theic, 
but she died at Pais, with a yea of he: mai- 
uiage = Biuce continued in the paitnership, but, 
committing the principal management of the busi- 
ness to anothei, he applied himself to the acquire- 
ment of the Spanish and Portuguese languages, 
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which he learnt to speak with accuacy and ease 
In July 1757 he proceeded on a journey, first 
through Portugal, and afte: waids through Spain 
While at Madnd, he was vety anxious to explore 
the collections of Arabic manusciipts, baied m 
the monastery of St Lawience, and contained im 
the lhbiary of the Escuial, but, by the jealonsy 
of the goveinment, was 1cfused pei mission 

He afte: wards visited Fiance and the Nethe - 
lands, and on receiving the imtelligence of his 
father’s death, he retuined to London in 1758 
Some of his 1emaiks on the countries through 
which he pissed are quoted fiom his manuesciipt 
journals, in his Life by Di Muii iv 
estate to which he succeeded yielded him an in- 
come, which, though moderate, w15 sufficient to 
enable him to :etne from the wine tiade, which he 
did in 1761. =—- Tle now devoted himself to the study 
of the languages of the Eist, paiticulaily the 
Arabic and the Ethiopic, and to improving liin- 
self in drawing There bemg a rumom of a wa 
between Gieat Biitain and Spain, Bruce, though 
his fiiend M: Wood, then undei-secietay of 
state, obtained an intioduction to Mi Pitt, atter- 
waids Eail of Chatham, to whom hc submitted a 
project for a descent upon Spain, at Feiuol in 
He was soon afte: infonmed by Mi 
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Wood, that the minister imtended to employ him 
on a particular service, and advised him to settle 
lus affans in Scotland, and be ready at a moment’s 
notice The resignation of Mi Pitt put an end 
to his hopes of employment at that time But a 
memorandum of the intended expedition which he 
had diawn up for Mi Pitt, had been laid before 
the king, and was stiongly 1ecommended by Lond 
Iahifax Te also 1eceived some encoui agement 
fiom Lord Egiemont and Mi George Grenville, 
but, by the death of the forme, Ins expectations 
wee again disappomted At the beginning of 
1762, Lord Halifax, at the suggestion of Mr 
Wood, proposed to im a journey to the coast of 
Barbary, with the view of exploimg the inteior 
ot that countiy, and making sketches of the 
Roman antiquities, which, according to Dr Shaw, 
were to be found there In a conveisation which 
Biuce had with his lordship, the discovery of the 
source of the Nile was one of the topics touched 
upon, and the adveatuious spuit of om tiaveller 
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was at once kindled into enthusiasm at the idea of 
such an enterprise To investigate those remains of 
Roman art, and Grecian colonization, which had 
hithe:to baffled the 1eseaiches of modern travel- 
leis, to penetiate to the myste1ous sources of the 
Nile, whih Julius Casm had in vain desned to 
discover, were purstuts worthy of his ambition, 
and giatity ing to his fondest wishes Sweden had 
just sent out Hasselquist, Kalm, and others, pupils 
of the great Linnaxus, to explore the most distant 
icgions of the euth The king of Denmaik had 
lately employed a company of scientific mission- 
alles, to investigate the ancient and present state 
of Arabia, and othe: Eastein countries France 
and Spain weie sending out philosophers to Siberia 
and Pein, with the object of ascei taining, by means 
of an astronomical process, the precise figuie of the 
eaith The love of science, and the desne to pio- 
mote the civilization of mankind, had everywhere 
imspned a wish to prosecute discovenes, and 
Biuce, impelled by similar motives, and wged by 
the most genelons ambition, promptly acceded to 
the pioposal that was made to him, and was 
appointed consul-general at Algiers, which at 
that juncture became vacant Afte: bemg sup- 
phed with the best mstruments necessary for his 
purpose, he set out for Italy through Fiance At 
Rome he received orders to proceed to Naples, to 
await his Mayesty’s commands, fiom Naples he 
agun ietuned to Rome, and proceeding to Leg- 
hon, he embarked there for Algicis, where he 
miived Maich 15, 1763, taking with him an able 
Wile he 
Italy, he spent several months improving himself 
in the study of drawing and of antiquties He 
mide sketches of the temples at Psestum, which 
he caused to be engiaved and intended to pubhsh , 


Ttahan draughtsman remained in 


but as he after wiuds complamed to his firend, Mi 

(subsequently Sn Robert) Strange, some one had 
obtamed access to the engiavings at Pais, and 
published them by subsciption at London He 
spent about two years at Algiers, and, having a 
facility in acquuing languages, he im that time 
qualified himself for appeaumg on any pait of the 
continent of Afiica, without the help of an inter- 
preter Tle also learned the rudiments of suigers 
fiom the consulate surgeon <A dispute with the 
Dey, relative to Mediterranean passes, had de 
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tained him longer then he expected at Algiers, but 
it was at last adjusted, and Bruce seems to have 
throughout sustained the functions of his official 
character with spnit and firmness In May 1765 
a successor was appointed, on whose arrival he 
proceeded to Mahon, and thence to Carthage He 
next visited Tunis, and travelled to Tripoli across 
the Desert He joutneyed over the interior of 
these states, und made diawings of the architec- 
tural remains which he met with in his way = At 
Bengazi, a small town in the Mediteitanean, he 
suffered shipwreck, and with extieme difficulty 
saved his life, though with the loss of all his bag- 
gage He afterwards sailed to Rhodes and 
Cyprus, and, proceeding to Asia Minot, travelled 
through a considerable pait of Sy1ia and Palestine, 
visit ag THaasia, Latikea, Aleppo, and Tripoli, neal 
Which last City he was again in imminent danger 
of perishing in aaiver = The ruins of Palmyra and 
Baalbec were next carefully surveyed and sketched 
by him, and on lis 1¢ctiun to England, his diaw- 
ings of these places were deposited in the royal 
hibrary at Kew, “the most magnificent present im 
that line,” to use his own words, ‘ever made by 
1subject toa sovercign ” We published no pai- 
tricular account of these vations joumneys, but Di 
Munay, in the second edition, intioduced fiom 
Biuce’s manuscripts some account of his tiavels in 
Tunis = In these different journeys several years 
passed, and he now prepared for the giand expe- 
dition, the accomplishment of which had ever been 
Qea his heart, the discovery of the source of the 
Nile In the prosecution of that perilous unde - 
taking, he left Sidon, June 15, 1768, and arsed 
at Alexandiia on the 20th of that month He 
proceeded fiom thence to Cairo, where he was in- 
troduced to Ali Bey, the chief of the Mamelukes, 
fiom whom he received letters to the shereef of 
Mecca, the nay be of Masuah o1 Masowa, and the 
king of Sennaa He also met at Cairo father 
Chiistophei, 2 Gieek whom he had known at Aj- 
giers, who was now archimandiite, under Mark, 
patuiarch of Alexandiia, and was furnished by the 
patuiaich with letters to seveial Greeks in high 
stations in Abyssinia 

On the 12th of December following he embarked 
on the Nile, and sailed up the river as far as Sy- 
ene, visiting in the way the ruins of Thebes 
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From the Nile he crossed the desert to Cosseir 
on the Red Sea, fiom whence he sailed for Jidda, 
in April 1769, but instead of going direct, he 
went up the gulf to Tor, and thence along the 
Aiabian coast to Jidda, where he arrived on the 
8d of May Theie he had the good fortune to 
meet a number of his own countrymen fiom India, 
ship-captains and merchants im the service of the 
East India Company, who paid him every atten- 
tion, and kindly exeited their fluence with the 
authorities on his behalf Metical Aga, the min- 
ister of the shereef of Metica, who was origmally 
an Abyssinian slave, interested himself warmly in 
Bruce’s welfare He ordered one of his confiden- 
tial servants, Mahomet Gibbeiti, a native of Abys- 
sina, to accompany hin in his journey, and he 
wiote to Ras Michacl, the goveino of Tigre, at 
that time the most powerful chief m Abyssinia, 
lecommending the travelle:, as an English physi- 
cian, to lis protection 

In Septembe: 1769 Biuce sailed for Masuah, 
the maritime key of the entrance mto Abyssinia, 
on the westein coast of the Red Sea He was 
detained there for several weeks, exposed to great 
danger of his life by the villany of the naybe, a 
chef whose cruelty and avarice caused him to be 
dreaded by all travellers After many perils from 
the fie:ceness, the deceit, and the thievish 1apacity 
of the inhabitants, he at last made his way to Gon- 
dai, the capital of Abyssinia, where he aimved 
about the middle of Febiuary 1770 At that time, 
the countiy was engaged m one of the fie: cest civil 
wars that had ever wasted 1t Ras Michael and 
the young king were absent with the army, but 
Bruce became acquainted with Ayto Aylo, a man 
of 1ank and influence, and having been successful 
In curing many persons of the smallpox, which 
Was at that time raging in the capital, he was in- 
tioduced by Ayto to the iteghe, or queen dowa- 
ger, and to her beautiful daughte:, Ozo1o Esther, 
the wife of Ras Michael, who, with several of the 
young nobility, became his friends and protectors, 
and continued to be so during his stay in Abyssi- 
nia When Ras Michael and the young king re- 
turned to the capital, he was presented to them, 
and received a vety flattermg i1eception His ex- 
pertness in horsemanship, and his boldness and 
intrepidity, recommended him to the Abyssinians 
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gencially, while the king and his miuste: con- 
ceived a warm partiality for him The Alexan- 
dian patiiaich had, by a pastoral letter, enjoined 
the Coptic and Gieck Christians, then in Gondar, 
to pay him all honour and homage He endeared 
himself to most of the young nobility by instruct- 
ing them in some of the military exercises of 
Arabia and Ewope Tigh offices in the comt 
wee offered for his acceptance To obtain the 
protection necessary to enable him to accomplish 
the puiposes of his journey, he accepted the gov- 
ernment of a small province, and even enrolled 
himself among the loids of the Bed Chamber of 
the Abyssmman monuch Several months were 
employed m attendance on the king, and in an 
unsuccessful expedition round the lake of Dembea 
He obtamed at length a feudal giant of the tem- 
tory in which the fountains of the Nile had been 
80 long hidden, and towuds the cnd of October 
he set out for the somces of the Baln el Avich, 
which he supposed to be the principal branch of 
the Nile, though it 1s now generally agreed that 
the maim stream 15 the Bah el Abiad At this 
long-desned spot, the somce of the Nile, he ar- 
rived on the 14th of November, and his feclings 
on the occasion were of a very singular and mixed 
characte: At first he folt a degree of exultation 
that he had scen what, he unagined, no European 
had eve: witnessed before him, but immediately 
the most afflicting deyection overpowered lis syn- 
11ts when he compued the small benefits likely to 
result fiom his labows, with the difficulties which 
he had aheady experienced, and the dangers which 
he had still to encounter: Having accomplished 
the chief object of his journey, he now directed 
his thoughts towaids ict ning to his native coun- 
try He anived at Gondai, Novembei 19, 1770, 
but found it was by no means an easy task to ob- 
tain permission to quit Abyssima 

The country bemg distracted with a civil war, 
gevelal engagements took place between the king’s 
tioops and the forces of the rebels, pu ticularly 
thice actions at Serbiaxos, on the 19th, 20th, and 
23d of May, 1771 In each of them Mi Bruce 
acted a prominent part, and for his valiant con- 
duct in the second he received, as a 1eward from 
the king, a chain of gold, consisting of one hun- 
died and eighty-fom links At Gonda, after 
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thus distinguishing himself, he again earnestly so- 
licited the king’s permission to :eturn home, but 
his entreaties weie long resisted His health at 
last giving way, from the anxiety of his mind, the 
king consented to his departure, on condition of 
his engaging, by oath, to return to Abyssinia in 
the event of his recovery, with as many of his 
kindred as he could engage to accompany him 
After a 1esidence of neaily two years in that 
wictched countiy, Mi Biuce left Gondar, Decem 
be: 16, 1771. Convinced that if he should agai 
put Inmeclf within the power of the naybe of Ma- 
suah, he would not be allowed to escape so casily 
as he did before, he did not attempt to return by 
the xame roite as that by which he had entered 
Abyssinia He prefered rathet to jouney through 
those deseits, hitherto uneaploied by Ewopean 
tiavellers, m which the ammies of the Persian 
Cambyses had perished in ancient times 

When he Icft the capital of Abyssima he was 
accompined by many fmends, at parting with 
whom he shed tears = =Thit province, of which he 
himself had bcen soliuted to accept the govein- 
ment, was the last within the limits of the Abys- 
sinian empue though which he had to pass <A 
Moor, namcd Yasine, who had accidentally been 
the companion of his joumney on his first entrance 
into Abyssinia, and who had been appointed by 
lim deputy-goveino: of the piovince, took this 
last oppoitumty of testifying his gratitude to his 
benefactor, by entertammg him with respectful 
hospitality, and negotiating for his friendly treat- 
ment by the Arabs, through whose teiutories he 
was next to tiavel Committing himself to the 
deseit, he made Ins way, in a few days, to Teawa, 
where he amived, Mach 21, 1772 Carrying 
powerful :ecommcndations to the sheikh of this 
place, Bruce expected to be hospitably ente: tain- 
ed, and to obtain fiesh camels, water, and guides, 
but he was miseiably disappointed The sheikh 
Fidele was one of the most faithless, rapacious, 
and needy of all the Arabian chiefs, and a great 
deal woise than the naybe of Masuah Fancying 
that the tiaveller possessed mnmense 1iches, he 
1esolved, either by craft o1 violence, to make these 
1iches his own, But Biuce not only refused to 
comply with his demands, but sigmfied his deter- 
mination to resist force by force, and secretly 
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despatched messengers to solicit assistance fiom 
Abyssinia and Sennaar In the meantime he was 
supplied with lodging and ente:tainment the 
sheikh’s own wives cooked his meals, and he was 
called, under his character as a physician, to admm- 
ister remedies to the Arab clucf and Ins family 
Qn one occasion, when the sheikh was under the 
influence of mtoxication, he menaced the tiavelle: 
with imstant death unless he produced his trea- 
sives, but Biuce, who always carried aims, 
quickly overpowered the tieacherous and cowardly 
Aiab by his phomptness and intiepidity He had 
won the favom of the chief's daughter, and, 
warned by he: and he: women, he was enabled to 
gunid himself against the secret snares of the wily 
sheakh At last sufficient protection aived for 
him, and having predicted an eclipse of the moon, 
which was exactly accomplished on the 17th Apiil, 
the shaikh was glad to get 1d of him Camels, 
guides, water, and othe: necessaries, wore now 
readily supplied, and at parting, Biuce, much to 
the sheikh’s astonishment, bestowed upon him a 
handsome but an ill-desei ved remuneration 

After enconnte:mg many pels, he anived, 
Apiil 29, at the capital of the kingdom of Senmaai 
Here the selfish huavery of a banker, on whom he 
had an oider for a supply of money, which he de- 
clued to pay, reduced him to the necessity of dis- 
posing of the gieate: part of the gold cham which 
he had earned by his bravery at Serbiaxos, by 
which he was enabled to make preparations for 
his dangerous jowney though the deserts of Nu- 
Ina He left Sennaar, September 5, and anaved, 
October 8, at Chends, which he quitted on the 
20th, and travelled tlhiough the deseit of Gooz, to 
which village he came, October 26, and left it 
November: 9 He then entered upon the most 
dieadful and peilons pat of lus jounney He 
and those with him travelled m constant diead of 
bemg suddenly attacked and robbed by the wan- 
denng Arabs) Then wate began to be exhausted, 
then camels became lame, and then own feet 
To add to then mis- 
eres, the diefnl simoom, whose blast 1s death, 
sepeatedly overtook them, and had they not, 
though with imfinite difficulty, avoided inhaling its 
pomonous bicath, they must have all instantly 
pershed = Gigantic columns of sand started sud- 
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denly up in ranks before and behind, and ap- 
proached with rapid and tremendous movements, 
as if to overwhelm them Even their camels, at 
last overcome with fatigue, sunk under their bur- 
dens and expired They were now under the 
necessity of abandoning their baggage in the de- 
sert, and it 1s impossible to desciibe the anguish 
of Mr Bhiuce’s feelings when he saw himself ob- 
liged to relinquish his journals, his drawings, his 
collection of specimens, his precious Ethiopic 
manuscripts , every memorial, 1 short, that could 
testify to the inhabitants of Ewope that he had 
indeed tiavelled into Abyssinia, and penetiated to 
the sources of the Nile With the gieatest diffl- 
culty he reached Assonan, wheie he arrived, No- 
vembe: 19 After some days’ 1est, having pro- 
cured fiesh camels, he 1etarned into the deseit 
and recovered his baggage He now proceeded 
guly down the Nile to Cairo, where he arrived, 
January 10, 1773, afte: more than fou years’ ab- 
sence An act of kindness to one of the officers 
of Mohammed Bey, who had by this time sup- 
planted Ah Bey in the administiation of the Egyp- 
tian government, proved the occasion of inti oduc- 
mg him to thatiule: Grateful for the favous he 
had ieceived fiom the servants of the East India 
Company at Jidda, he procued fiom Mohammed 
Bey a firman, permitting Birtish vessels belonging 
to Bombay and Bengal to aie at that port with 
then meichandise, on the payment of more mode- 
1.ate duties than had ever before been exacted fiom 
them in any poit of the Red Sea 

This was Biuce’s last memorable transaction in 
the East At Cano his caree: was neaily finished, 
by a disonde: im his leg, occasioned by a woim mn 
the flesh This accident kept him five weeks m 
extreme agony, and his health was not established 
till about a year afterwaids, at the baths of Por- 
1etta, in Italy On his return to Ewope, he was 
received with all the admn ation due to his enter- 
pusing characte: After passing a considerable 
time im Fiance, particularly at Montbaid, with lis 
cel brated friend the Count de Buffon, he at last 
ariived in England, which he reached in the sum- 
mei of 1774, having been absent from it about 
twelve yeanis 

Ilis reception at cout was very flattering The 
diawings which he presented to the king were ac- 
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cepted to enrich the collection of his sovereign at 
Kew; and his majesty bestowed upon him, in re- 
turn, the sum of two thousand pounds These 
diawings were so exquisitely beautiful, that 1¢ was 
insidiously stated that they were not executed, as 
he pretended, by his own pencil During his long 
absence, lis 1elutions consideiing him dead, tooh 
measures to possess themselves of his pro- 
peity A number of lawsuits was the ime- 
vitable consequence of lus ietuin He was 
also, soon after actuing to his pateinal 
estate, attacked by the ague, which he had 
caught at Bengazi, where he had suffered 
shipwieck, and which tommented him fiom 
time to time for sixteen years His bio- 
miaple:, Captain Head, has done justice to 
“the steady conmage with which he encoun- 
tered dange:, and the tact and judgment 
with which he steered his lonely couse 
through some of the most bien and bat 
barons counties in the wold ” 

He mantied a second time, May 20, 1776, 
Mary, eldest daughter of Thomas Dundas 
of Fingask By Mis Biuce, who died 
1784, afte: a Jong and lingering illness, he had two 
sons and one daughter:  Ilis travels were not 
published till 1790, when they appeared im five 
laige quatto volumes, embellished with plates and 
charts, and dedicated to the king lhe work 
abounds with adventures so extiaoidinary, and 
desciibes instances of peiseverance and intiepidity 
so wonderful, and gives such cunous accounts of 
the manneis and habits of the people of Aby ssima, 
that it staitled the behef of many The state- 
ment, mn paiticulai, that the Abys-inians weie in 
the practice of eating saw meat cut out of a living 
cow, was deemed altogether unworthy of ciedit, 
and set down as a fabrication of the author's fei- 
tile imagination De Tott in Fiance, aud 1: 
Johnson and others in England, doubted the ac- 
cmacy of many of his statements, and tieated Jns 
pretensions to veracity with ridicule Biuce was 
vindicated, however, by Dames Bariungton, Su 
Willam Jones, and Buffon, and posterity has 
done im ample justice 
been veitfied and co1oborated bs every traveller 
who has since been in or nent Abyssinia = Fiom 
his discovciies, geography and natural history 
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have derived considerable improvements, aud his 
illustrations of some paits of the sacred writings 
aie both orginal and valuable 

M: Bie spent the latte: years of lus life 
chiefly at Kinnand, the mansion-house of which 
he rebuilt, and of which a representation 18 an 
nexed, dividing his attention betwiat hia museur 
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Ins boos, and his rmal mpiovements — Ils fig- 
we was above the common size, being upwards 
of six feet high, Ins limbs were athletic and well 
proportioned, lus complexion sanguine, Ins coun- 
tenance manly and good-humowed, and his man- 
nes affable and polite He excelled im all per- 
sonal accomplishments, and was master of most 
languages , being so well skilled im onental htera- 
tine, that he revised the New Testament in the 
Ethiopic, Samantan, Hebrew, and Syziae, adding 
The first 
edition of his work was disposed of 1m a short time, 
and he was preparing a second edition for the press 
On the 
evening of Apnl 26, 1794, on the departure of 
some company whom he had been enteitaming at 
Ins house at Kinnand, m handing a lady to her 


many useful notes and observations 


When death mtenupted Ins labours 


caniage, his foot shipped on the staus, and he fell 
down headlong He was taken up speechless, lis 
fice, particularly the forehead and temples, being 
seveicly cut and biised, and the bones of his 
hands biohen = Tfe 1emaimed m a state of insensi- 
bility for erght or nine hours, when he expned on 
Sunday Apul 27, 1794, m the 65th year of Ing 
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spotted flannel jacket and a turban, with a long 
staff in his hand — Life by Capt ITead 

The following 1s a full length portrait of lim, 
from an engiaving by Kay . 





BRUCE, Micuart, » tender and ingenious 
poet, the fifth son of Alexander Biuce, weaver, 
was borin at Kinnesswood, im the parish of Port- 
moak, Kimoss-shne, Match 27, 1746 lis mo- 
ther belonged toa fimuly of the same name and 
humble rank in the neighbourhood Both parents 
were Burghe:-Secedeis, and were :emarkable for 
then piety, ndustiy, and integrity He early dis- 
covered supeio: imtelligence, which, with his 
fondness for reading and quiet habits, induced his 
father to educate him for the mimistiy In lus 
vounger yeas he was employed as a herd on the 
Lomond Hills He received the usual course of 
instinction at the village school of Poitmoak, and 
the neighbowing town of Kimoss In 1762 he 
was sent to the university of Edmbutgh, where he 
apphed himself, dming the fom succeeding years, 
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His usual dress, when in the country, was a | with no less assiduity than success, to the study of 


the several branches of literature and philosophy 
Before leaving home, he had given evident signs 
of a propensity to poctiy, m the cultivation of 
which he was greatly encomaged by Mr David 
Ainot, a farmer on the banks of Loch Leven, who 
duected him to the perusal of Spencer, Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Pope, supplied him with books, and 
acted as the yudicious guide and fiiendly counselloi 
of hus youthful studies M1 David Pearson, of 
haste: Balgedie, a village in the neighbou hood of 
Kinnessw ood, a man of strong parts, and of a se11- 
ous and contemplative turn, also contiibuted, by 
his encouragement and advice, to lead him to the 
study of poetry , and the names of these two un 
pretending individuals, for then disinte:ested kind- 
ncss to the fiiendless Bince, aie woithily 1ecorded 
mall the memons of his life 

Soon after Ins coming to Edimbugh, he con 
tiacted an acquaintance with Login, then a stu 
dent at the same uniweisity A congenial feeling 
and a similarity of pursuits, soon led these tw 
poets to become intimate Companions — When not 
at colleg¢, Bruce endeavoured to cain a seanty 
livelihood by teaching a school Tn 1765 he went 
to Ganney Bridge, near Kinross, where he taught 
the childicn of some farmers im the neighbou hood, 
who allowed him his bowd and a small salary 
This he quitted in the summe: of 1766, in which 
yeat he entered ag a student in the divinity hall of 
the Burghe: Synod, and 1emoved to a school at 
Fonest Mill, near Alloa, im which he appeais to 
have met with less encomagemcnt than he ex 
pected At this place he wrote his poem of 
‘Lochleven’ In the autumn of that year, “his 
constitution,” says I: Anderson in his Baitish 
Poets, “ which was ill calculated to encounter the 
austeritics of ns native climate, the exertions of 
daily labom, and the iigid fingality of humble 
life, began visibly to decline ‘Towards the end of 
the yeai, his ill health, aggasvated by the indi- 
gence of his situation, and the want of those com- 
forts and convemences which might have fostered 
a delicate frame to matmity and length of days, 
terminated m decp consumption Dung the 
winter he quitted his employ ment at Forest Mill, 
and with it all hopes of life, and ictuined to his 
native village, to receive those attentions and con- 
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solations which his situation required from the 
anxiety of parental affection and the sympathy of 
firendship” He lingered through the winter, and 
in the spring he wrote the well-known and deeply 
pathetic elegy on his own approaching death , be- 
ginning — 


“The spring returns, but not to me returns 
The vernal] joy my better years have known, 
Dim in my breast life’s dying taper burne, 
And all the joys of hfe with health are Hown ” 


This was the last composition which he lived to 
finsh By degrees his weakness increased, till he 
was giadually woin away, and he expnued July 6, 
1767, in the twenty-first year of his age 

Soon afte: his death his poems, which are not 
numerous, weie revised and connected by his firend 
Logan, who published them at Edinburgh in 1770, 
with a preface, but m thia edition several othe 
jtoems were smyudiciously inseited to fill up the 
volume, which afte: waids led to much uncertainty 
as to which weie really Bruce’s The beautiful 
‘Ode to the Cuckoo,’ the episode of ‘ Levina,’ in 
the poem of ‘ Lochleven,’ the ‘Ode to Paoli,’ and 
the *Kclogue afte: the manne: of Ossian,’ which 
are Clealy asceitained to have been the composi- 
tion of Bruce, weie subsequently claimed by Lo- 
van’s biogiaphe: as his Logan hunself, it seems, 
put forth some pretensions to being the autho. of 
the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo,’ and in July 1782 apphed 
fo. an inteidict in the comt of session against 
John Robertson, punter m Edinbingh, and Wil- 
liam Andeison, bookselle:, and afte: waids provost 
of Stnhng, who were about to bring out an edition 
of Biuce’s wo1ks, contamimg the poems mentioned, 
which interdict was removed in the succceding 
August, Mi Logan not bemg able to substantiate 
his pleas The attention of the public was called 
to Michael Biuce’s poems by Loid Craig, in a 
paper in the Mirror in 1779, and they were 1¢- 
printed in 1784 =n 1795 Di Anderson admitted 
the poems of Bruce into his excellent collection of 
the Buiitish poets, and prefixed a memou of the 
author In 1797 a new edition, including several 
of Biuce’s unpublished pieces, was published by 
subscription, unde: the supeimtendence of the 
veneiable principal Band, for the benefit of the 
poet's mother, then in he: nmetieth year In 1837 
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appeared a new edition of Bruce’s poems, with a 
life of the author, from original sources, by the 
Rev Wilham Mackelvie, Balgedie, Kinross-shiro, 
which contams all the information that can now 
be collected regarding the poet In Di Drake’s 
‘Literary Hours,’ there 1s a paper wiitten with « 
view of 1ecommending the works of Biuce to the 
admirers of genuine poetiy in England, as Loid 
Craig, in the Mion, had long before recommended 
them to readers of taste mn Scotland In 1812 an 
obelisk, about eight feet high, was erected ove 
Biuce’s grave in Portmoak churchyard, bearing as 
an inscription meiely the woids—“ Michael Bruce, 
Born March 27, 1746 Dned 6th July, 1767 ” 
Bruce's characteristics as a poet ae chiefly 
simplicity and tende:ness He possessed m a 
lugh degiee judgment, feeling, and sensibility, and 
without much imagination or enthusiasm, he 1s 
always graceful, elegant, and pleasing Ils 
‘Lochleven,’ the longest and most claborate of lus 
poems, 18 im blank veise, and shows considerable 
stiength and haimony His ‘Sn James the Rose’ 
contains all the attiuibutes of the historical ballad 
His two Danish odes possess the tiue fire of 
poetiy, and appear to have been modelled upon 
the Noise odes of Gray ‘Is song of ‘ Lochleven 
no more’ is full of a sad and touching pathos 
which goes dnectly to the heait The ‘Ode to 
the Cuckoo,’ has been charactetised by no less a 
judge of literary ment than Edmund Binke, as 
‘the most beautiful lyiic im ow language ” 
BRUCE, Arcuisarp, the Rev , a volumimonus 
write:, and emiment minister of the Secession 
church, was born at Bioomhall, near Denny, 
Stnlingshne, m 1746 He gave carly mdication 
of decided piety, and even fiom his boyhood his 
views weie directed to the office of the holy min- 
istry Having ieceived the elements of a classi- 
cal education at a country school, he prosecuted 
the study of the languages and philosophy at the 
university of Glasgow He studied divinity under 
Professo: Monciieft of Alloa, and m August 1768, 
was ordained minister of the Associate (Antibm - 
gher) congregation at Whitbuin After the death 
of Mi Moncrieff of Alloa, in 1786, he was elected 
professor of divimity im Ins room, by the General 
Associate Synod, and continued to occupy the 
chan till the yea: 1806, when he sepaiated from 
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that body, owing to his disapproving of the doc- 
times of the ‘Naiative and Testimony,’ on the 
subject of the powers of the civil govelnmment in 
rcligious matters Ife and thee others having 
declined the authoity of the Synod, and with- 
diawn fiom its communion, formed themselves 
ito what was then called the ‘ Constitutional 
Associate Piesby tery,” afterwards the ‘ United 
Ontginal Secedeis,” at the formation of which Mi 
Biuce presided as moderato: le disobeyed the 
snminons of Synod to appear before the presby- 
tery of Edinbwigh, and sentence of deposition was 
accoldingly pronounced agamst lim Two of 
those who had jomed with him, Mi James Ait- 
hon, mimsta at Kigiemun, and Mi Thomas 
NM'Ciie, of Edinburgh, afterwards the celubrated 
Di M Onie, were also deposed The fomth, Mr 
James Hog, minister at Kelso, escaped deposition, 
by dying dwiung the progress of the proceedings m 
the chuich comts against him = The reader 1s 1e- 
ferred to the life, in this collection, of Di M'Crie, 
for the seasons of this seceshion = ‘The majouity of 
the Synod of Original Seceders was at the meeting 
of the Assembly of 1852, united to the Fiee Chinch 
of Scotland, of which they are now &@ component 
put 

After Mi Bince’s scparation fiom the General 
Associate Synod, he continued to supermtend the 
theological class Connected with the Constitutional 
Presbytery He died February 28,1816 About 
the begmuming of that year he was scized with 
occasional fainting fits, which alarmed lus fitends, 
aud on the dav of las death, which was the Lord’s 
day, he had performed as usual, though somewhat 
indisposed, the exercises of the pulpit After 1e- 
turnmg home, and while conversing with a mem- 
ber of lis congiegation, he almost instantancousls 
expned, without a struggle or a gioan 
in the seventieth year of lus age =“ Ife possessed,” 
says Dr M'‘Cnie, “talents of a supeno: oder, 
which he had cultivated with unweaned industry 


IIe was 


To an imagmation which was hvely and fertile 
he united a sound and comect judgment His 
reading, which was varous and extensive, was 
conducted with such method, and so digested, 
that he could at any time command the use of it, 
and dung a life des oted to study he had amassed 
a stock of hnowledge, on all the branches of leain- 
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ing connected with his profession, extremely rare ” 
‘*Tie was mote qualified for witting than public 
speaking, but though his utterance was slow, and 
he had no claims to the attiactions of delivery, yet 
his discourses from the pulpit always commanded 
the attention of the judicious and serious, by the 
profound views and stithing illustrations of divine 
tiuth which they contamed, and by the vein of 
solid piety which 1an though them — Lis piety, 
his erudition, his uncommon modesty and gentle- 
manly manners, gained him the esteem of all lis 
acquaintance, and these qualities, added to the 
warm interest which he tooh in then literary and 
spuitual improvement, made him reveied and be- 
loved by lis students” In a note appended to 
the Life of Di M'Ciie, by Ins son, the latter says, 
“Tt may be mentioned as a curious wlustiation of 
the zeal with which Mi Biuce prosecuted luis hit 

e1ary labowis, that he brought a printer to Whit- 
bin, and employed him exclusively for many 
years in piinting his own publications ” 

Of his numerous works a list 1s subsomed 


The Knkiad, or Golden Age of the Church of Scotland, 
Canto 1, a satire on the reign of Modcrativzm pubhshed ano- 
nyinously, 1771 ‘This poem he yntendcd afterwards to have 
continucd but grayer subjects prevented lim 

Frie Thonghts on the Joleratian of Poperv, published 
unde: the assumed name of Calyinus Minor, Scoto Butannus, 
1780, a work frequently quoted by Mr M‘Gavin in ‘ Ihe 
Protestant,’ as evincing much talent and research 

‘Truc Patriotism, or a Pubhe Spiit for God and Religion 
rccommcended, and the want of it reprehended, a Sermon 
preached before the Gencral Associate Synod, on a day ap- 
pointed for humihation, fiom the text, Judges, v 23, ‘Curse 
ye Mero7,’ &« = 1785 

Annus Secularis, or the Bnitish Jubilee, a Review of an 
Act of Assembly, appointing the Sth of November 1788, an 
anniversary thanksgiving m commemoration of the Revolu- 
tion, 1788, large 8:0 = In this work, which was published 
under the assumed name of Calvinus Presbyter, the author 
enters at great length, ito the ongin, progicss, and tenduncy 
of rehgious festivals both im ancient and modern times, and 
aces to have bestowed a grcat deal more libour on the 
subject than its practical utihtv appears to have requned 

Lhe Catechism Modermzed and adapted to the meridian of 
patronage, and late improvemcuts in the Church of Scotland, 
with stutable Creeds and Prayers, 1 small anonymous trea- 
tix, 1791 Tins was a cutting satue on the chicf promotirs 
of patronage in the shape of a parody on the Assembly s 
Shorter Catechism, each question in the Cutechism having its 
corresponding question in the treatise The parody, 1t was 
thought, was carned too far, and in the advertisements of his 
publications, this treatise was never included 

Reflexions on the Freedom of Writing, and Impropniety of 
attempting to suppress it by Penal I aws, occasioned by 4 
proclamation issued against seditious publications, 1794 
published under the character of a North British Protestant 
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A Penitential Epistle and Humble Supplication to his 
Holiness the Pope, in the name of the People of Great 
Bnitain, for a perfect reconciliation and perpetual alliance 
with Rome, 1797, a clever anonymous poem, in winch he 1s 
very successful in exposing and ndiculing the superstitions of 
the Romish church 

Introductory and Occasional Lectures to Students, as read 
in the Theological Hall at Whitburn Vol 1,1797 The 
second volume was in the piess and nearly ready for publica- 
tion, at the time of Mr Bruce’s death It was completed 
and edited by Dr M‘Crie 

A Translation fiom the French, of Pictet’s Discourses on 
‘lrue and False Religion, wita a vindication of the religion 
and reformation of Protestants, and an account of the life and 
writings of the author prefixed, 1797 

Piineipal Differences between the religious principles of 
those called the Anti-Government Party and of other Presby- 
terians, especially those of the Secession in Scotland, on the 
head of magistracy A small pamphlet, 1797 

A Historico-Politico- keclesiastical Dissert ition on the su- 
premacy of civil powers in matters of religion, 1798 This 
was a subject which, at that period, was keenly agitated in 
the Secession Church, on the binging forward thew new 
‘Narrative and Testimony’ 

lhe same year (1798) he ¢dited, from a manuscript in the 
theological hrary at Whitburn, Memoirs of the Public Life 
of James Hog of Carnoch, and of the I ecclesiastical Proceed- 
ings of his Times ~—- lus interesting pamphlet contains notices 
of some of the leading events in several meetings of Assembly 
uminediately after the Revolution 

A Review of the prowedings of the General Associat 
Synod, and of some Prcsbyteries, in reference to the Ministers 
who protested against the imposition of a new Testimony 
One volume 8vo of 400 pages 

Poems, Serious and Amusing, by a Rev Divine, 1812 
In this small voluine are collected the poems which, in the 
course of several years, hc had sent to the penvdicals of the 
day 

A entical account of the I1fe of Mr Aloxander Morus, a 
celebrated preacher and professor of theology in Geneva and 
Holland, with select Sermons of Morus appended, translated 
from the Fiench by Mr Bite, 1813 

Shortly before his death, he wis engaged in preparing for 
publication a volume of sermons on Practical Subjects 

Besides the publications here noticed, Mr Bruce wrote 
several pamphicts on questions that were keenly agit wed in 
his day, which were published anonymously 


BRUCE, Jamns, the Rev, a miscellaneous 
wiitei, born of parents m a humble station in life, 
was a native of the north-west part of Forfaishne 
About the year 1780 he was a distinguished 
scholar at the univeisity of St Andiews Ile 
afte: waids removed to Cambiidge, where he be- 
came a Fellow in Emmanuel college, and took his 
degree of MA _ He subsequently enteied into 
holy orders in England, wheie he 1emained many 
years in the capacity of a curate About the be- 
ginning of the present century he 1eturned to 
Scotland, and became a clergyman in the Scottish 
episcopal church About the year 1803 he began 
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to furnish reviews for the Anti-Jacobin Magazine 
and Review, now discontinued, and to the British 
Critic, two monthly publications, which weie then 
the only periodical works which devoted any part 
of then space to the interests of the Church of 
England These two publications weie foi a long 
time chiefly conducted and supported by Mh 
Biuce, and his friend, the late Right Rev D1 
George Gleig, bishop of Brechin, and Primus 
Notwithstanding his talents and his vaied and 
solid attamments, Mi Biuce never 10se to any 
chuich pieferment, but died in the year 1806 o1 
1807, in comparative obscumity m Loudon, afte 
leading a most labouous literary life He docs 
not appeai howeve: to have published any sepa- 
1ate wo1k, except-— 

A Sermon preached at Dundee on theo death of George 
Yeaman, Esq, entitled The Regard which 1s due to the Me- 
mory of Good Men, 1803, yo 

Mr Bruce’s Reviews extend fiom vol xv to vol xxn of 
the Anti-Jacobin Of the followmg, among muny other 
works, the enticisms weie written by him —Overton’s Lrue 
Churchman, Glug’s Seanons, Abdollatiph’s History, Skn- 
ner’s Primitive Truth, Bishop of Lincoln’s Charge, Dau- 
beney’s Vindiaiz, Pinkerton’s Geography, Rcpton’s Articles, 
Bissct's History, Grant’s Poems, Dialogues, &c , Godwin's 
Tife, Hill's Synonymes, a very able and Icarncd cntiqui, 
Academicus’ Remarks, Davis's Attic Researches, Martin's 
Sermons, Baiow's Iravels, Rem irks on Bishop of Lincoln’s 


Charge, Hill’s Theological Institutes, and Godwins Fleet~ 
wood 





BRUNTON, 4 surname evidently de:ivcd fiom the lands of 
Brunstane on Biunstane bun, a small stream im Mid J othian, 
which separates the parish of Duddingston fiom Inveresk and 
Tiberton on the south, and flows into the Fnth of Forth new 
hisherrow The ruins‘of Brunstane castle on the Isk, built 
about 1580, me of considerable cxtent Crichton of Brun- 
ston, the secict agent of Henry the Fighth in the conspr wy 
igunst Cardinal Bethune, generally sgned himself Brounston 
in his letters 


BRUNTON, Mrs Mary, an ingenious novelist, 
the only danghte: of Colonel Thomas Balfour of 
Elwick, was boin in the Island of Buia, in Ork- 
ney, Novembei 1,1778 Hei mothe: was Fiances, 
only daughter of Colonel Ligonier of the 18th 
diagoons, and nicce of field-maishal the eail of 
Ligonier, to whose chaige she had eaily been left 
an oiphan Unde het mother’s care, she became 
a considei:able proficient in music, and an excel- 
lent Fiench and Italian scholat While yet 
young, she evinced a stiong partiality for the 
perusal of works of poetiy and fiction In het 
sixteenth year the chaige of he: tather’s house- 
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hvid devolved upon her, and fiom that period till 
her twentieth year, she had little leisme for self- 
improvement When she was only twenty, she 
married the Rev Alexander Biunton, then minis- 
ter of the parish of Bolton, near Haddington, 
afterwaids I) D, professor of oriental languages, 
and bianan im the university of Edinburgh, and 
one of the nunisters of the Tron church of that 
city In the quiet of a Scottish manse, Mis 
Brunton’s taste for books retuned in all its 
strength, and, under the duecction of her husband, 
she pursued a couse of reading not only in ciits- 
asm and the belles lettres, but in philosophy and 
history She also acquired some knowledge of the 
German language, and taught herself to diaw 
At this time she felt so little inclination fot com- 
position, that the mere writing of a letter was nk- 
some to bes 

In autumn 1803, on the removal of her husband 
to Edinburgh, she accompanied him, and hey cn- 
cle of acquamtances being now widened, she min 
gled more with people of talent and distinction im 
literature than she had had the opportunty of 
doing 1 East Lothian = It was chiefly for the 
employment of acerdental intervals of lemme, as 
we ac tuformed by her husband, that Mis Biun- 
ton began the writing of ‘Self-Contiol ,’ a consid- 
erable pat of the fust volume of which was fin- 
ished before she imformed he: husband of he 
project This novel was published at Edinburgh 
in 1811, in two volumes , 1t was dedicated to Miss 
Joanna Baillie, and its success was so complete, 
that it had not been out above a month, when a 
second edition was called for The faults of the 
book were gicat , but as a fiist appearance it was 
a most promising performance The beanty and 
correctness of the style, the acuteness of obsei va- 
tion, the disciimination of character, and the lofti- 
ness of sentiment which it displayed, were univer- 
sally acknowledged The work was published 
anonvmously In December 1814 appeared, ‘ Dis- 
cipline,’ m three volumes, the reception of which 
was more favourable than the author heiself had 
anticipated She after waids designed a collection 
of short nairatives, unde: the title of ‘ Domestic 
Tales’ The first of these, the ‘Runaway,’ was to 
contam the story of a truant boy, whose hai dships 
should teach him the value of home, with which 
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she wished to blend some account of the peculiar 
manners of Orkney While arranging her plans 
fo this series of tales, she commenced the story 
of ‘Emmeline,’ the object of which was to show 
how little chance there is of happiness when a 
divoiced wife marries her seducer ‘This tale she 
did not hive to finish 

In the summer: of 1818, Mrs Brunton bad the 
prospect of being fo. the first time a mother, but 
a strong impression had taken possession of her 
mind, that he: confinement was to prove fatal 
Under this belief she made every preparation for 
death, with the same tranquillity as if she had 
been making airangements for a shoit absence 
from home’ The clothes in which she was laid in 
the grave were selected by herself, she herself had 
chosen and labelled some tokens of 1emembrance 
fo. her more mtimate fiiends, and she even drew 
up in her own handwiiting a list of the persons to 
whom she wished intimations of he: death to be 
sent But these gloomy anticipations, though so 
deeply fixed, neither shook het fortitude nor dimin- 
ished her cheerfulness They altered neither her 
wish to live, nor the ardour with which she pie 
paied to meet the duties of 1etuning health, if 1e- 
turning health was to be her poition ITer fore- 
bodings proved only too well-founded After 
giving buth to a still-born son, on the 7th of De- 
cember, and recovering for a few days with a 
rapidity beyond the hopes of her medical attend- 
ants, she was attacked with fever, which advanced 
with fatal violence, terminating he valuable hfe 
on December 19, 1818, in the forty-first year of 
her age In the sping of 1819 the unfinished 
tale of ‘Emmeline,’ with some extracts fiom he 
correspondence, and other pieces, was published 
by he: husband, who prefixed a biief but elegant 
and affecting memoir of he: life, to which we are 
indebted for these details 

BRUNTON, Gronrae, a miscellaneous writer, 
the eldest son of a respectable citizen of Edinburgh, 
was born in that city, January 81,1799 He re- 
ceived the rudiments of his classical education at 
the Canongate high school, an institution now dis- 
continued Having adopted the legal profession, 
he became in 1831 an advocate’s first clerk, which 
entitled lim to practise as a solicitor before the 
supreme comts ot Scotland The bent of his 
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genius, however, was towards literary pursuits 
He wrote several articles, both in prose and poetry, 
in the ‘Edinbuigh Magazine,’ the ‘ Scottish Lite- 
rary Gazette’ and ‘Tait’s Magazine” In 1834, 
he became edito: of the ‘Scottish Patiiot,’ an 
Edinburgh newspaper, as he had previously been 
of another calied the ‘Citizen’ In conjunction 
with Mi David Haig, assistant-libianan to the 
faculty of advocates, a gentleman distinguished in 
Scottish history and antiquities, Mi Brunton pub- 
lished, in 1832, ‘ An Ifistoiical Account of the 
Senatois of the College of Justice, fiom its Tusti- 
tution in 1532,’ of which he compiled the eailicn 
portion It had so happened that at the time Mi 

Biunton was collecting materials for a similar work, 
M: YWaig had been foi a yea or two pievious en- 
giged man undertaking of the same natuwe An 
«ccidental conversation which the latte: had with 
Mi Biunton in the Advocates’ Libary, led to a 
discovery that, unknown to each other, both were 
contemplating a work exactly the same, the only 
difference being in the plan and anangement 
The iesult was, an agreement between them to 
combine then researches About the same time, 
one of Mi Buiunton’s biotheis entered into part- 
nership with the brother of Mi David Haig, as 
booksellers and stationens in Edinbungh, and with 
a view to promote the success of then 1¢elatives, 
they commenced a weekly peniodical, entitled 
‘The Scots Weekly Magazine,’ which was exclu 

sively devoted to the elucidation uf Scottish history 
and antiquities, and Scottish life and manneis, 
but which not being successful was soon discon- 
tinued = In the begmning of April 1836, Mr 
Biunton’s declhning health induced him to pioceed 
to the Continent, and he died at Pars, June 2 of 
that year, leaving a widow and three clildien 


Bryce, & surname supposed to have been onginally Biuce, 
which in early records 1s indifferently written Bruis or 
Bruys ILhere 1s one well authenticated instance in which 
the name of Bruce was changed into Bryce, by an ancestor of 
the family of Bruce of Scoutbush and Kiallroot, in the countv 
of Antrim, Ireland, a scion of the ancient Scotch house of 
Bruce of Airth, being descended from the Rev Edward 
Bruce, or Bryce, younger brothe: of the lard of Airth, who 
settled in Ireland about 1608 ‘Tle name continued for a 
long time Bryce, but in 1811, the possessor of Scoutbush, 
resumed, by royal license, the family name of Bruce The 
reason for changing the name 1s thus descmbed by Mrs 
Bruce’s grandfather, in a letter to his son, relative to the 
fainily descent, in 1774-5 =‘ One of my ancestors had a dis- 
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pute with his chief who attacked him He, according to the 
laws of Scotland, retreated as far as wood, water, & , would 
allow him, then turned 1n his own defence and killed his chef 
In those days, two or three hundred years ago, the chefs had 
great influence He was prosecuted with great virulence 
The sentence was, ‘that he should be cither bamshed or 
change his name’ He said he had done nothing sinful or 
shameful to fly lus country, but put a teed to the # and made 
it y, thus it was Bryce, but when my grandfather went to 
Ireland, he spelled lus name with an 4, and since 1t has so 
remained "—8ur ke 

Bryce 1s sometimes used as a first or Christian name 
From 1203 to 1222, one Bryce or Bricius, a son of the noble 
f imly of Douglas, was bishop of Moray 


BRYCE, Au rxanprr, the Rev, an eminent 
geometiician, was born at Boailand, paush of 
Kincardine, in 1713 [le acceived the first 1udi- 
ments of his education at the school of Doune, 
Peithshure, and, afte: studying at the university 
of Edinburgh, proceeded to Caithness, in May 
1740, as tutor to a gentleman’s son Tle sesided 
there for thiee yeas, and dung that time, at Ins 
own expense, and in the midst of much obstiue- 
tion, he completed a ‘Map of the North Coast of 
Buitain, fiom Riw Stom of Assynt, to Wick in 
Caithness, with the Haibous and Rocks, and an 
account of the Tidcs in the Pentland Fiith, which 
was published in 1744 by the Philosophical, afte: - 
wards the Royal, Society of Edimbugh In June 
1744 he was licensed to preach by the Presbytery 
of Dunblane, and, in August 1745, having 1e- 
ceived a presentation fiom the eal of Moiton, he 
was oidaimed in the chuich and parish of Kuk- 
newton, in the Presbytery of Edinburgh In the 
winte: of 1745-46 he taught the mathematical 
classes in the university of Edinbuigh, dunmg thie 
last Ulness of Piofesson Maclauum Tn 1752, after 
much anxious seaich, he discovered, among some 
old lumbei in a ganet at Stirling, the Pint Jug, 
the standard, by statute, for weight and for liquid 
and diy measure in Scotland, committed by an old 
act of parliament to the keeping of the magisti ates 
of that burgh At the request of the magistiatcs 
of Edinburgh, he afterwards supermtended the 
adjustment of the weights and mewuies kept by 
the dean of guild, and, for so domg, was made a 
burgess and guild biothe: im 1754 He wrote 
seveial scientific papers, which were published m 
the Tiansactions of the Royal Society of London, 
amongst which may be mentioned ‘An Account 
of a Comet obseived by him m 1766,’ ‘A new 
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Method of measuring the Velocity of the Wind,’ 
and ‘An Experiment to ascertain to what quan- 
tity of Water a fall of Snow on the Earth's Sur- 
face is equal’ He also contributed several papers 
+o Ruddiman’» Weckly Magazme By the influ- 
ence of Stuart Mackenzie, lod privy seal of Scot- 
land, for whom he planned the obseivatory at 
Relmont castle, he was appointed one of his ma- 
jesty’s chaplains in o1dmary In 1774 the fiee- 
dom of the town of Stuling was confeied on bin, 
in consequence of lis advice and assistance in sup- 
In 1776 he made all 
the requisite calculations fm an epitome of the 
solar system ona large scale, afterwards erected 
hy the earl of Buchan at his seat at Kukhill Ma 
Bryce died January 1, 1786 

BRYDONE, Patrick, F RS, autho of an 
ingemous and enteitammg Tou m= Sicly and 


plying that town with water 


Malta, the son of a Geigyman in the neghbow - 
hood of Dumbatton, was botn in 1741) He 1e- 
ceived an cxcellcnt education at one of the um- 
versities, and subsequently distinguished himself 
bv his toms im foreign countiies = About the time 
of hig fu st proceeding to the contment, Di Fiank- 
lin’s discoveries in clectiicity had aroused the cu- 
nosity of scientific men, and, with the view of 
asceitaming the precise state and temperatuie of 
the mron the summits of the highest monntans 
mn Emope, Mi Biydone, after providing himself 
with the necessary mstiuments, visited Switzei- 
land and Jtaly, and crossed both the Alps and the 
Apennines In these excisions he often wit- 
nessed phenomena of a most remarkable natwe, 
In 1767, o1 
1768, he accompanied Mi Beckford of Someily, 
m Suffolk, in a sauentific excursion to the conti- 
nent He next tiavelled, m 1770, to Italy, and 
some of the islands of the Meditet mean, with 
a gentleman of the name of Fullaiton, who sub- 


but not uncommon im those regions 


sequently commanded in India, and was a commis- 
sioner for the government of Timidad = In 1771 
he :etuined to England, and soon afte: obtained 
an appomtment under government In 1778 he 
published lus ‘Tom thiongh Siely and Malta’ 
He was a member of the Royal Societies of Lon- 
don and Fdinbuigh, and of several othe: learned 
bodies Efe died at Lennel House, near Cold- 
sticam, 19th June 1818 He mantued the eldest 
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daughte: of Piincipal Robertson, the historian. 
His own eldest daughte: was countess of Minto, 
who died m 1853 His works are 


four through Sicily and Malta, in a series of Letters to 
William Beckford, Esq Lond 1778, 2 vols. 8vo 

Palsy cured by Electricity Phil Trans Abr xi 168 1747 

Meteor observed at Tweedmouth 1772 Ib xm. 415 

Electrical Lxperiments on Hair Ib 416 

Fatal } ffects of a Thunder Storm i Scotland 
186 «1787 


Ib xvi 





BuccieucH, duke of, in the peerage of Scotland, a title 
possessed by the distinguished house of Scott, which has long 
held a very high rank in titles, worth, and importance 1n the 
kingdom, while their territorial possessions are more exten- 
sive and valuable than those of any other family in Scotland 
{he history of the earhest generations of the Buccleuch fam- 
ily 18 involved in obscunty here 1s in the possession of the 
present Lod Polwarth, who 1s himself a noble branch of the 
Scotts, a gencalogical table, prepared by and holograph of Sir 
Walter Scott, of Abbotsford, Bart ,in which he traces the 
ongin and descent of this faimly as follows — 

I Uchtred Fitz-Scott, or Kilus Scott, who flounshed at 
the court of King David I, and was witness to two charters 
gianted by him to the abbeys of Holyioodhouse and Selkirk, 
dated m the ycars 1128 and 1130 It 18, however, beheved 
that from the days of Kenneth III the barony of Scotstoun 
in Peebles-shire had been possessed by the ancestors of this 
Uchtied, who, boing descended from Galwegian forefathers, 
were called Scots, Galloway bung then mhabited by the clan 
to whoin that name properly belonged 

If Richard Scott, son of Uchtied, witnessed a charter 
gianted by the bishop of St Andrews to the abbey of Holy- 
1oodhoure about the year 1158 

III Richard Scott, son of Richaid, who marned Alicia, 
daughter of Henry dc Molla, with whom he received lands in 
Roxburghshire in the reign of Alexander the Second 

IV Wiliam Scott, son of Richard, attended the court of 
Alexander the Second, and witnessed several of his cliarters. 

V_ Sir Richard Scott, son of Wilham, marned the daugh- 
ter and hencss of Murthockstone of that ilk, in the county of 
Lanaik, by which mariage he acquied the property of Mur- 
thockstone, now called Murdieston He then assumed into 
his arms “the bend of Murdiestoun,” and disposed thereon 
lis own paternal crescents and stur He swore fealty to Ind 
waid [ in 1296 and died in 1320 

VI Sr Michael Scott of Murthockstone, son of Sir Rich 
ad and the heiress of Murthockstonc, was a gallant warnor, 
who distinguished hunself at the battle of Hahdon hill, 19th 
Tuly 13838 He was one of the few who escaped the carnage 
of that disastrous day, but he was slain in the untortunate 
battle of Durham, thirteen ycurs after 

In the Genealogical lable of Sir Walter Scott, from which 
these sx generations of the family are stated, it 1s said that 
this Sir Michael left two sons, “the eldest of whom (Robert) 
carried on the family the second (John) was ancestor of the 
Scotts of Harden’ 

Robert Scott of Murthockstone died befuie 7th Dec. 1389, 
as appears from a crown charter of that date to his son 
Walter 

Walter Scott of Murdieston and Rankelburn, son of Robert, 
obtained a chaste: fiom King Robert II of the supenonties of 
the barony of Kukurd, in the county of Peebles, dated 7th 
Deceinber 1889 He was one of the pincpal persons on the 
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borders who were bound to keep tho peace of the marches nm 
1398. He 1s said to have been killed at the battle of Homil- 
don, on 14th Sept 1402, but this 1s imconsistent with an m- 
strument entered in the Buccleuch Inventory by which he 
fave susine to Andrew Ker of Altounburne of the lands of 
Lurdenlaw, datcd 30th July, 1414 

Robert Scott of Murdieston and Rankelburn, obtained a 
charter from John Inglis of Mamr, of the half lands of Brany- 
holm, &c dated at Mam lurk, last of J muary 1420 ‘This 
appears to havo bccn the first acquisition bv the fimily of the 
lands of Branxholm Robert died in 1426, leaving two sons, 
Sir Walter his heir, and Stevin Scott of Castlelaw 

Sir Walter Scott of Kirkurd, kmght, the eldest son, had a 
charter of the lands of Leinpetlaw, withm the barony of 
Sprouston, from Archibald, carl of Douglas, on the resigna- 
tion of Robert Scott his fathcr, dated 2d July 1426 He 
hkewise obtuned a charter of the lauds and barony of Eck- 
ford, &e fiom King James II, dated 3d May 1137 He 
exchanged lis linds of Murdieston m Clydesdale, with 
Thomas Inglis of Mani, for his half of the barony of Branx 
holm, (poetic ly Branksome,) m= Roaburghshire, 23d July 
1446 =Accadmg to tradition, Tnghs hiving one day com- 
plained of the imjunics which hin lands of Branxholm = sus- 
tuned fiom the moads of the F nglsh bordciers, Scott offired 
hin jus estate of Mrudieston in cachange, which was instantly 
agmced to, and when the bargam was complcted, he drily ob- 
served that the Cumbcrlind catth were 1s guod as those of 
Teviotdike He imnudiatcly commenced, hke a true border 
elneft un, a system of reprisals upon the Fnglish, which was 
regularly pursued by Jus descend ints for scveral generations 
Sir Walter Scott of Branxholm wis one of the conservators 
of truces with England im 1449, 1451, 1453, 1157 and 1459 
He exerted himself im an eminent degice in supp cssing the 
rebellion of the Douglases m 1455, and was one of the many 
Scottish barons who rose upon the russ of that onec potcnt 
funy, hiving obtaincd fiom James the Sccond 2 grant of 
ther lands of Abbington, Pharcholm, and Glendonanrig, by 
chuter, ditcd 22d February, 1408-9  Thit monarch also 
granted to lum ind to Su Dad lus son, the remau ing half 
of the barony of Branaholin, to bo hdd m blanch for the pay 
ment of a red rose, for then brave and futhful exertions m 
favour of the king iamst the house of Douglas — Lhey hke- 
wise had confined on then part of the barons of I angholm 
m the counts of Dinnfnes Sir W dter established the prn- 
apd residence of the Bucclcuch funily at Brinxholm castle, 
wd died sometime between 1467 and 1470, possesscd of a 
mcit put of those piston linds in Sclkukshne and Rox- 
buighshnc, which still fom a punapal put of the family 
property By his wifi, Marguet, daughter of Cockburn of 
Wienderland, in the county of Peeblus, he had two sons, Sir 
David, his he, and Sur Alexander Scott, who was rector of 
Wigton, director of the chuncery, and cluk register of Scot- 
lund, in 1483 = He fell on the side of J umes the Ihird at the 
battle of Sauchiebuin, 11th June, 14188, leaving two sons, 
Walter and Adam 

Sir David Scott of Brauxholm was concerned im most of | 
the transactions of the ran of James the Llurd, and satin | 
the prrhament of 1487, undcr the di signation or ‘dominus de 
Buccleuch,’ being the first of the fanuly so designated He 
enlarged and sticngth«cned the castle of Branxholm, which 
Sir Walter Scott has made the principal sccne of his poem of | 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrl’ He was instrumental in 
suppressing insurrections on the borders, and was a conserva- 
tor of peace with England He died m March 1492 By 
bis wife, a daughter of Lord Somerville, he had three sons 
aud two daughters David, the eldest son, erroneously re | 
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presented by the peerage writers to have carned on the line of 
the family, predeceased him previous to March 1484, without 
issue, as did also Wilham, the second, and Robert, the third 
son, the latter designed of Allanhanch and Quhatchester, who 
deceased between 1490 and 1492, leaving two sons, Sir 
Walter and Robert of Allanhanch 

Sir Walter, the eldest son, was served heir to his grand- 
father, Sir David, in the lands of Branxholm, &c , on 6th No- 
vanbcer, 1492 He accompimed King James the Fourth to 
the battle of Flodden in 1513, and was one of the few who 
csciped the carnage of that fatal day He died in 1516 
By his wift Fhzuseth, diughtcr of Walter her of Cessfod, 
widow of Pluhp Rutherford, son and her of Rutherford of 
that lk, he hid two sons, Sir Walter and Wilham of Quhit- 
hope 1615 

Sn Waltcr Scott was served her to lis father m 1517 
He was warden of the west marches, and besides various 
deeds of valour dunng the minonty of James the Fifth, w 
clebrated for an, abortive attempt to rescue that monarch 
fiom the control of the earl of Angus, when lis majesty ac- 
companied that powerful and ambitious noble, in 1626, on an 
expedition against the turbulent boner clan of the Arm- 
strongs James scnt him a seciet message, compluming bit- 
tuly of the durance in which he was held by the Douglases, 
ind sohiuting his aid, md as Angus, with the young king, 
and a considerable retinue, was retuummy to Ikdmburgh by 
Melrose, “ Walter Scott of Buccleuch suddtnly appeared on a 
naghbounng haght, (at Hayden new Melrose, 18th July 
1526) and at the hcad of a thous md min, threw himself be 
tween the earl of Angus and the route to the cymtal Angus 
mxtantly sent a mcssengcr, Who commanded the border chicf 
in the royal namc, to dismiss hs followers, but Scott bluntly 
answered that he knew the king’s mind better than the 
proudest buon amongst them, and me ut to keep his ground, 
ind do vbusance to Ins sovadgn, who had honoured the 
hodcrs with Ins prescuce The answer was intended and 
ucccpted ab a defiumcc, and Angus mstantly commanded his 
followers to dismount His brother George, with the eals of 
Maawell ind I cnnox, forming a guard round the young king, 
ictired to a little Inllock in the nughbouthood, whilst the 
earl, with Flamng, Home, and Ker of Censford, proceedcd 
with levelled spears, and at a rapid pace, against: Buccleuch, 
who also awaited them on foot His chif followers, how- 
ever, were outlawed incn of the borders, whose anay offured 
a feeble resistance to the determincd charge of the armed 
kmghts bulonging to Angus, the conflict, accordingly, was 
short, aaghty of the party of Bucdleuch were slain, the clicf 
(woundcd) wis compelled to retire, and on the side of the 
Douglascs, the only muterial loss was the death of her of 
Cesstord, a brave baron, who wu lamented by both partics ” 
[ 1'ytler’s History of Scotland, vol v pay 202] This cvent 
occasioncd a deadly feud betwixt the Scots and the hers, 
which raged for many ycars on the borders, and ¢ wsed much 
bloodshed 

A summons of treason was raised agunst Sir Walter, but 
the king, aftcr emanctpating himself fiom the domineering 
influence of the Douglass, dec] aired in puhament, 5th Sep- 
tembu 1528, that he was mnoccut of all the crimes umputed 
to him, and ordered the summons to be cancelled When 
the property of the earl of Angus was confise ited, Sur Walter 
obt uncd a grant of the lordslup of Jedbui gh forest by charter, 
$d September 1528 In the following year, whilst the king 
was exccuting summary justice upon Johnnic Armstrong and 
the marauders of the borders, Sir Walter, with those of the 
border «heft uns under whose protection they were, was im- 
pnsoned until after Ins return Buccleuch, having used 
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satincal expressions agninst Henry the highth, became ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the English, and the carl of Northum- 
berland, in October 1532, with fifteen hundred men ravaged 
and plundered his lands, and burnt Branxholm castle, but 
failed im their pnnespal objcet, which was to kull or take him 
prisoner In rctahation Sir Waltcr and other border cliets 
assembled thice thousand men, and conducting them into 
England, Jad waste Northumberland a» far as the mver 
Beamish, baffled and de fe ited the Fnghsh, and returned home 
loaded with booty In 153u, he was summoned before the 
justivary at Indinborgh, for alleged assistance given to Lord 
Dacre and Sir Kerstidl Dacre, ot the time of the burning of 
Cavers and Denholm = He appeared im court 19th of April 
that year, and submitted Inmsclf to the wall of the king, who 
put Jim im prgon An accusation so httle consistent with 
Ins uniform hostinty towards the Knghsh, probably had its 
ougin im the feuds betwixt the Scotts and the Kus = It 1s 
mentioned m the notes to the ‘Lay of the Tast Minstia, 
that Sur Walter was imprisoned and forfated im 1535, for 
lesying war agunst the Kore, but the assistince given to 
the Dacres is the only point imsisted on im the summons 
agunst lim = After the de uth of James the fafth he was re- 
stores by act of parhament, oth March 1512-3, during the 
regency of Mary of Lorrune He distingiushed himself at 
the battle of Pinkie im 1547, but eventually Jost bis hfe in a 
nacturnal rencontre on the High Strect of | dinbuigh with a 
party of the Kers, headed by Sn Walter Ker of Cessford on 
4th October 1552 9 He was thrice mauricd, first, to Flizabeth 
Carmichael, of the Hyndford family, by whom he had two 
Bons secondly, to Janet Ker, daughter of Andiew Ker of 
Fermehust (contract dated Jamuiy 1530), and thirdly to 
Janct, daughter of John Bethune of Creich By the last he 
had two sons and four daughters 

This lady, the herome of ‘the Lay of the List Minstrel, 
was a woinan of a masculine spirit, as appcars by her riding 
at the head of ha clan after her husband's murder, and by 
her efforts to avenge hie death Upon 25th dune 1567 
dame Janet Bethunc, Fadv Buecleugh, and i grea number 
of the namo of Scott were delaitit (accused) for comme to 
the kark of St Mary of the I owes (now Yarrow) to the num- 
ber of two hundred persons bodin mn fur of weire (arrayed im 
armow), and bicaking open the doos of the sad knk, mn 
ordor to apprehend the } uid of Ci unstonn for his destruction 
On the 20th Julv, a wan mt fiom the queen regent 18 pre- 
sented, dischaging the justice to proceed against the Lady 
Buccleuch till a new callng — Bufore hor mansige with Bue- 
cleuch she is sud to havc becn twice marricd, first to Sir 
Tames Creichton of Cranston-Riddal, who did about 1539, 
(this marnage, however, 18 not well authenticated), and se- 
condly to Simon Preston of Cingmillar, fiom whom sho was 
divorced, and on 2d December 1544, she took for her thnd 
husband the lund of Bucclench = ‘Tins masculine Jady im the 
superstition of the agc, was accused of admnustering love 
potions to queen Mary, to mike her enamoured of the earl of 
Bothwell, with whoin she herself 18 represented as haying car- 
riod on a ermminal connexion after the death of Buccleuch 
One of the placards preserved m Buchanan's Detection ac- 
cuses of the murder of Darnley “the krle Bothwall, Mr 
James Balfour, the persoun of Fhsk, Mi David Chalmers, 
blak Mr John Spens, wha was principal deviser of the mur- 
der, and the quene assenting thaurto, thiow the persuasion 
of the krle Bothwell, ind the witchcraft of Lady Buccleuch ” 

David the eldest son of Sir Walter, and Lhzabeth Car- 
michael, predeceased his father before 1544, without issue 
Sir Walter was succeeded in 1552 bv his second son, ‘Sir 
Wilham Scott of Fawsyde, who mariied (unzel, second daugh- 
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ter of Jom Bethune of Creich, the sister of his father’s third 
wife, and by her he had a son, Sur Walter, who was served 
heir to Sur Walter his grandfather 6th January 1553 

This Sir Wilham Scott signed the assomation m sup 
port of James the Sixth in 1567, but subsequently joined the 
party of the unfortunate Marv, and remained tall her death 
one of her most 7¢alous and conspicuous adherents The day 
after the regent Murray was assassinated, he and Ker of Fer- 
neyturst, before they could have lcarned the fact by ordinary 
means, broke across the Isnghsh border, plundered and burnt 
the country, and continucd and extended their depredations 
in the hope of kindling a war betwixt the two kingdoms 
Being asked how he could venture upon such an outrage so 
long as the earl of Murrny was regent, he answercd, “ ‘Lush, 
the vegent 14 as cold as my bridle-bit ” It would thus appcar 
that, hke the Hamultons and other partisans of Mary, he 
must have been aware beforeh ind of the intended assassina- 
tion =In retaliation the carl of Sussex and I ord Scrope, by 
ordcr of Queen T lizabeth, entered Scotland, the one on the 
Cast and the other on the west, and laid waste the adj cent 
countics with fire ind sword ‘Lhe castle of Branxholin was 
blown up by gunpowda, ind the lands of the chief of Buc 
euch plundered to its very gates As soon as the English 
had retired he sct about rebuilding and enlarging his castle 
It was not finished, however, till after Ins death, as appears by 
Wscuiptions on its walls quoted by Su Walter Scott in the 
notes to ‘the Liy of the Tast Vanstrdl? In the well-con- 
certed cntarpuise yrunst the king's party in Stirling, 4th 
September 1571, when the town was surpriecd, and the re- 
gent Lennox and sevaral of the chief nobility mide prisoners 
Scott of Buccleuch wis onc of the prmupil actors, but by 
tov long a ddlay im leaving the place, the whole were rescued, 
except Lannea who was killed im the contest, ud Buedleuch 
who suricudcred himsclt tothe «arlof Morton He dicd 17th 
Apnl lo7t By his wit, Tidy Margaret Douglas, eldcst 
din, liter of David, seventh cml of Angus, he hid a son, Sn 
W iltar, and two dinghters 

His only son, Sir Walter Scott of Bi anxholn, wos anfcft in 
the baromes of Branaholm, &c as hen to umqulul David 
Scott, Ins * gundclurs,” (grandfather) brothe:, on 21st June 
ind 10th October 1574 9 He received the honour of kmght- 
hood from James the Sixth, by whom, 1n 1590, on the fall of 
his step-father, the ear) of Bothwell, [see Botnwrit, eul 
ot, ant, p 360] he wis appointed kcepur of Liddusdale, and 
widen of the west muches In the following year when 
Bothwell broke out into rebellion he cxpected the assistance 
of his stepson, but Buccleuch, fo. his own security, jomed 
her of Cessford, Home of Broxmouth, Lauder of Bass, Ker 
of Tinton, Douglas of Cavers and others, in 4 bond (recorded 
Aug 6th 1591) to use their utmost cndcavouts to take Both- 
well, and amongst othcr conditions they cnguge to “lay aside 
all particular querrellis, deidlie tudis and contraucimes stand- 
ig amingis thame, and for no caus sall schnnk frome huis 
Majestais seruice” On the following diy he found security 
to Icave tht country for thrce ycars, when he retned to France, 
and on the 29th was deprived of his ofhee of keeper of Lid- 
desdale, on account of his quitting the realm After his re- 
turn a colnmission was granted to lum and Lord Hume, war- 
den of the east marches, and Sir Robert Kcr, heir of Cessford, 
wardon-depute of the middle marchcs, to convocate the hegea 
within then bounds to oppose the earl of Bothwell He sub- 
sequently carried on an active predatory warfare against the 
English, and 1s renowned for the singularly daring exploit of 
rescuing one of his dependents, known by the name of Kin- 
mont Will, from Carlisle castle on April 18th, 1096 This 
achievement 18 the subject of the ballad of Kinmont Wilhe, 
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inserted in the “‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish border” On the 
occasion of a truce, as was the custom of the marches, of a 
single day for the transacting of business, Wilham Armstrong, 
a follower of Scott, was towards evenmg set upon and taken 
prisoner by a party of the English whilst nding home alone 
on the north bank of the Iiddle He was convoyed to the 
castle of Carhsle, and brought befure Tord Scropc, to whom 
he complained loudlv of the breach of the truce in his puson 
Buccleuch inade a regular appluation to Lord Scrupe fu 
delivery of the prisoner, but recerwng no satisfactory answer, 
he next applied to Bowes, the Fnghsh ambassado, who ad- 
vised Lord Scrope to liberate Wille at once Has lordship 
made some excuse about advertising Queen feliz ibeth, when, 
impatient of delay, Buccleuch sent him a challenge, which, 
however, he declined to wept He now resolved to attompt 
his rescue hnnself, although a peace then subsisted between 
the two countins, and ln assembled two hundicd chosen 
horsemen ‘Their tivsting place was at Woodhouselee, upon 
the Esk, the ncarcst pomt to the castle of C ulile upon the 
Scottish marches, and not above tin or twelve mics from 
that fortress Ihe hour of rendezvous wis afttr sunset, and 
the night being dark, Buccleuch and his men anivcd unper- 
ceived under the castle, where fuling to seale the wals, they 
forced then way throngh a sinall pusturn imto the forticss, 
and with shouts and sound of trumpet reheved Walhe 
Khzabeth, highly indignant at this duing eaploit, odered 
he: ambassador Bowes to complain to King James Bowes 
made a long speech m the convention at kdinbuigh, 27th 
May 1596, and concluded bv stiting thit peace could no 
longer continue between the two kingdoms, unless Su Wal- 
ter Scott were dchvered into the quccn’s h inds to be punished 
at her pleasure Buccleuch answeied that he went to kng- 
land to reheve a subject of Scotland unlawfully taken on a 
day of truce, and that he committed no hostility nor offered 
the least wrong to any within the casth, yet he was content 
to be tned by commissioneis appointed by both sovcrugns 
To this, as might be cxpected, ] lizabeth would not yee 
Some English borderers having crossed into Iiddesdale ind 
wasted the country, the chuf of Buccleuch 1ctahated by a 
raid’ into knglind, m which he not only carned of] much 
spoil, but apprehended thirty-six of the Ivnedale thit veg, all 
of whom he put to death In a lotter to Bowes, printed in 
the Foodera, Flizabeth expressed her mdign ition at this far- 
ther outrage, and there seems to have becn at one time a 
design entertained of assassinating a chieftain who had made 
hingelf so formidable on the borders, to which, it was alleged, 
Qucen Lhzabeth hersclf was privy M ittcrs were at length 
settled by commissioners, that delinquents should be delivered 
up on both sides, and thit the chicfs thumsclycs should enter 
into ward in the opposite countries, till these were given up 
and pledges granted for the maintenance of the future peace 
of the borders It 1s said that it required all Aing J mes’ 
authonty to induce Buccleuch and Ker of Forni turst to agree 
to this arrangement Buccleuch chose for his gu udian, dur- 
mg his residence in Lngland, Sir William Selby, master of 
the ordnance at Berwick, and surrendered himself into his 
hands, 7th October 1597 He appears to have remained in 
kngland till February 1598 According to an ancicnt family 
tradition he was prescnted to Ehzabeth, who asked him how 
he daed to undeitake an enterprise so desperate as that 
of attacking the castle of Carlisle? He boldly answered, 
“What 1s there, madam, that 8 man may not dare?” The 
queen, it 13 said, was struck with the reply, and remarked to 
those around her, “This 18 a man mdeed With ten thou- 
sand such men our brother of Scotland might shake the firm- 
est throne in Europe” After the succession of James to the 
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Enghsh throne, Buccleuch was very active in quieting the 
borders, and to accomplish this end he raised a regiment of 
the boldest and most desperate of the borderers, and curried 
them over to fight agamst the Spaniards in the wars of Hol- 
land He attained considerable renown as a military com- 
inander under Maunce prince of Orange, and was, for his sev - 
vices and mihtary merit, raiscd to the peerage of Scotland, 
16th March 1606, undcr the title of Lord Scott of Buccleuch 

The locality of the titl. 18 in one of the mimor vales of 
Selkirkshire, and thadition attributes 1ts origin to a recess, or 
m modern Scotch, a cleugh thercain <A tradition preserved 
by Scott of Satchells in his True History of the Right Hon- 
omable name of Scott, published in 1688, and quoted by Sir 
W alte: Scott in the notes to ‘ Lhe Lay of the Lust Minstrel,’ 
givcs the following romantic o1gin of the name of Buccleuch 
*}wo biethren, natives of Galloway, banished for a riot or 
msurrection, came to Rankelburn in Ettrick Ff orcst, where the 
keeper recaved them jovfully on account of their skill in the 
mystorics of the chase kenneth MacAlpm, king of Scotland, 
cunc soon afte? to hunt im the royu forest, and pursued a 
buck fiom Lttrickheuch to the glen now called Buckleuch, 
about two miles abuve the junction of Rankelburn with the 
iva Lttrick Here the stag stood at bis, md the kmg and 
lug attendants, who followed on horseback, were thrown out 
by the steepness of the lull and the morass John, one of 
the brethren fiom Galloway, had followcd the chase on foot, 
and now conung, in, sized the buck by the horns, and, being 
amin of great strength and activity, threw lim on his back, 
und rin with this burden about a nule up a stecp nll, to a 
place callid Cracra-cioss, where Kenneth had halted, and 
lud the buck at tho sovaugn s fect, who said, 


‘* And for the buck thou stoutly brought 
Jo us up that stecp hcuch, 
Ihy designation ever shall 
Be John Scott in Bucksclcuch 


But Jamieson confirms and places beyond doubt the cor- 
rectness of the defimtion of the word clugh given by Ruddi- 
man, viz ‘a rock or hill, aclift or chiff, from the Anglo-Saxon 
cif,” as used at least until long after the ongin of the name 
Buecleuch 

It 18 synonymous, o1 at Ic ast then was, with heugh, a height 
The word buck i» also by Jamicson and Kichaidson, derived 
from the Teutomc buch-en, to bow, to bend, and when used 
is an adjective it means of a round or cucular shape, as buch- 
basket, a round baskct fo. clothes, buck-wheat, roundcd 
wheat, Suchet, a small round vessel for water It occurs 
also in the Scotch, as bucAve shell, a round or spiral shell, 
buchstane, a large round stone, and in topography in the 
Buch of the Cabroch (in Aberdeenslire), a circular portion 
of that remark sbly deep and continuous hollow or dell ‘The 
word Buccleuch, therefore, would appear to imply the round 
or circular rock or hill which gives name to the ravine im 
question, and the tradition may be reguded as one of those 
uttempts to unlock the etymology of local names which, set- 
ting alike chronology and history, whether general or family, 
at defianco, have nevertheless a plausible air, and pass, because 
unqucstioned, with the majority of mankind 

Ihe first Lord Scott of Buccleuch marued Mary, daughter 
of Sir Wiliam Ker of Cessford, siste: of Robert first earl of 
Roxhurgh, and died in 1611 

His only son Walter, second lord, was created, 16th March 
1619, earl of Buccleuch, with the secondary title of Lord 
Scott of Whitchester and Eskdale, with remainder to his 
heirs male, and afterwards extended to heirs whatsoever He 
had the command of a regiment in the service of the states 
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of Holland against the Spaniards He married Lady Mary 
Hay, fourth daughter of krancis, ninth earl of } rrol, by whom 
he had « son Francis and two daughters He died in 1683 

Francis, second earl of Buccluch, added Dalkeith to the 
faimly property, having acquired it from the Morton family 
in 1642) He was a z vous royalist, and on that account his 
heirs were mulcted by Cromwell in the large fine of fifteen 
thousand pounds sterling, now cqual to about two hundred 
thousand pounds He dicd im 160], in the twenty-hith year 
of Ins nye | By is countess, Tudy Mangarct Lasly, only 
daughter of John car) of Rothes, widow of Lord Balgome, he 
had two daughters, Mary and Ane 

Phe clda diughter, Mary, succecded as countess of Buc- 
clench in her own mght = Bemg onc of the greatest matches 
in the kingdom, she instantly became, though a merc child, 
the object of deep mitrmomal intrigues At the early age 
of deven she was marricd to Walter Scott, eldest son of Sn 
Cudcon Scott of Highehcster, of the housc of Harden At 
the time of the maniye har husband was only m hus four- 
teenth year, and attudent at the university of S¢ Andicws 
He was afterwards created «ul of Tarra tor life [Sco Lar- 
RAs, err) of } They woe murncd by Mr Hary Wilku 
muunter of Womyss, withont prod unation, by virtac of an 
ordcr from the presbytery of hukeddy The marrage wis 
punapally biought about by har motha, a witty, active 
woman,” as Bulhe styles her, im icforenec to whom 16 was 
sid that Monk “ govarncd Scotland through bo”? { Bailie s 
Tatters, vol ut p 138] Ebns marriage catttned at grre at morse 
at the time, aud became the subject of discussion before the 
provincial Synod of afc m 1659, upon an accusation yg unst 
the presbytery, for ga mting a warrant for them unage with- 
out proclamation of the hanna Phe prosbytay was, how- 
evcr, absolved, becuse the order was grounded upon an act 
of the General Assably, allowing such im amages in case of 
necessity ot fer of rope, and the Lidy » frends were ippre- 
house of har bang canicd of On an apple ition to the 
court of session, by the Curators of the countoss, she wis sept 
rited from ha husband until she should be twelve yous of 
age) Various partics contended for the charge md custody 
of the youthful countess during this penod, and Oliver Crom- 
well was even appealed to on the subject It was at dength 
arianged that General Monk should be her custodier His 
residence was fiaed at Dalkeith House, of which, and the 
Parks, he obtamed a lease for five vears Tradition sayp that 
he planned the Restoration in the rooms ovcrhanging the 
nvor, still existing in the House During the separation of 
the countess from ha husband, they carned on avery ulec- 
tionate correspondence as husband and wife, and 50 soon as 
she becaine twelve years of age, to enable her to contract 
inariiage legally, the parties wore ranaricd In 1 auont’s 
Diary, unda datc 18th June 1660, it 1s mentioned that ‘ the 
Lady Baldleuch took gourncy for London, and while that was 
touched by his majesty for the cruelly im ha arme” The 
countess dicd in two years afterwards without issue Shi 
wis succeeded im the titles and estates by her only sista, 

Anne, countess of Buccleuch, born m 1651, at Dundce, 
then the place of refuge of the principd nobility about the 
tine that it was besieged by Monk  Phus lady, who was 
estccmed the greatest haness of her time, was in 1663, at the 
age of twelve, maid to the duke of Monmouth (then only 
fourtecn), son of Chirles the Sccond, by Tucy Walters, 
daughter of Richad Walters, ksq of Haverfordwest, county 
of Pembroke lamont mentions that “the manage feist 
stood at London in the ¢ wl of Weyins’ house, where his ma- 
jesty and the queen were prescnt with divers of the court” 
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hunself and his duchess were, 20th April 1668, created duke 
and duchess of Buccleuch and ear} and countess of Dalkeith, 
with remainder to their heirs male, in default of which to the 
heirs whatever descending from the duke’s body succeeding 
in the estate and earldom of Buccleuch His grace’s honours, 
Scottish and English, were forfeited upon his execution 15th 
July, 1685 = Lhe duchess had the lifurent of the Scotch titles 
and ¢statcs im terms of a crown chutcr of regrant, (proceed- 
mg on a resignation,) dated 16th January 1666 To prevent 
the Scotch titles becoming extinct at her death, she resigned 
them into the hands of the crown, and obtumed a rcgrant on 
17th November 1687 to herself, and after her death to James 
culof Dalkath, her ldest son, and his heirs m ale, and of taille 
This is still the regulating grint of the honours and estates 
Ihe iflceting scene between Monmouth and his duchess, pre- 
vious to lin execution, 18 wall known — It 18 said that James 
the Second, (of Fk ngland, seventh of Scotland,) wine he 1g- 
orously condemned his nephew to the block, entertaincu, 
nevertheless, a strong degice of favour for the duchess Her 
grace possessed pieat decison of character, which, how- 
cver, be only displayed in tho managciment of he family, 
and of her great possessions, to which she added consadcr- 
ably She appears never to have interfered im politics, and 
preserved the favour both of James TL and of Wilham TI 
She added to the present palace of Dialhe th, and ov- 
cusionally lived thae m= piunecly splendour = Six enildien 
wae the fits of the mimage Of those twe were sons, 
Jans curlof Dulkath, ad Henry, erc ated cul of Delorame 
m1706 [Sec Disoratnt, culof | Phe duchess marred, 
sccondly, Chules, thnd Lord Cormwalhs, by whom she hid 
one son and two daughters, and dicd 6th Tcbruuwry 1732 
Jill the div of ha death she continued to hecp up the st ate 
of a pruncess of the blood, bang uttended by pages, served on 
the knec ind covercd with a canopy in her room, and no one 
wis dlowed to sit in her presence Toudy Mugaret Montye 
marv dated that she hid dined with the duchess at Dalkeith, 
and hang crelitive was allowcd eu chan, but the rest of the 
gucsts stood during the dimer 

Her oldest son, James carl of Dulhath, lived chicfly m 
Flanders durmg the reign of King Wilham, but returned to 
Seotland on the accession of Quecn Anne mn 1702, and dicd 
in 1709, in the thuty-fnst year of ns yo Te mauried Lady 
Henrietta Hyde, sccond daughter of T iwience fist carl of 
hochester, leaving four sons and two diughteis, and, prede- 
ceasing Ins notha, las eldest son Francs (born 11th Janu- 
ry 1695) became, at her death, sccond duke of Buccleuch 
In 1743 he obtained by act of parliament a restoration of the 
culdom of Doncaster and barony of Scott of Lyncdale, two of 
the knghsh honours of his grand itha, the duke of Monmouth 
Lc marricd, first, bth Apul 1720, Lady Jane Douglas, eldest 
daughter of James second duke of Queensberry, by whom he 
hud a son, Francs, earl of Dalkeaath, who predcceased Ins 
tither and sccondly, Miss Powell, but by that lidy had no 
suc On the approach of the Pretender to Fdinburgh in 
1715 he scent Ins ten try to assist in defending the uty Te 
did 22d April 1701 His son, the earl of Dalkuth, had 
marid Caroline, eldest daughter wd coheiress of the famous 
John duke of Argyle ind Giecnwich, by whom he had four 
sony and two daughtus Has «ldest son, Hemy, succeeded 
Jus grandfather One of the daughters, kaances, marned to 
Archibald Lord Dougl w, was a posthumous child 

Henry, third duke of Buccleuch, was born 13th September 
174600 In March 1764 bis Grace and Ins brother the Hon. 
Campbell Scott sct out on then travels, accompanid by the 
celebrated Dr Adam Sith — lhe brother was assassinated 





On Ins marmage Monmouth assumed the name of Scott, and ; on the strects of Pins on the 18th Octobe: 1766 in his mne- 
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tenth year Ilis remains were brought home by the duke, 
and deposited in the faimly vault at Dalkath On his 
grace's return he devoted lumsclf principally to the mipove- 
ment of his vast estates On the commcencun unt of the wat 
with France m 1778, he 1msed a rcgiment of fenables, chiefly 
from among Ins own tenantry, and by Ins condescon- 
sion and kindness of manners and glose application to las 
military duties, he secured the affection and cstcem of all 
under Ins command He marned, m 1767, Lhzabith, dangh- 
tor of the last duke of Montaguc, by whom he hid thrive sons 
and four daughters, viz George, who died in infancy , Charles 
Wilham Henry, ewl of Dukeith, Henry James Montague, 
who succeeded as Loid Montague im 1790, on the death of 
Ins giandfather the duke of Montaguc, but died in 1815, 
without male issuc, whcn the title becaine extinct, Mary, 
married to James Georgi, carl of Courtown, Elizabcth, to the 
earl of Home, Caroline, to the marquin of Queensberry, and 
Hartet, to the siath marquis of Lothian On the decease of 
Walliarn fourth duke of (Qluccnsbetry without issuc, 23d De 
ecmber 1810, Duke Henry succeeded to that dukedom [see 
QUEFNSBFRRY, duke of ] and to considerable cot ites in Dum- 
fris-slure It was to the influcnce of this duke of Buccleuch 
that Sir Wilter Scott wis indebted for his appomtment in 
December 1799, to the office of sherifl depute of Selkukshire, 
ind afterwards, in 106, to that of one of the puncapal Clerks 
of the comt of session This Gaace dicd T1th Taurry 181h 

Hi» cldest son, Charks Williun Homy, fourth duko of 
Buccleuch and sith of Queensberry, wis bern 24th May 
1772, and m 1807 w1s summoncd to the House of Peers us 
Biron Lynedde He muned, 23d March 179), Harriet 
Kathenne Townshend, youngest daughter of ‘Lhomas fist 
Viscount Syducy Her grace dud in 1814 Uhere asa very 
affecting. correspondence on this event betwocn the duke 
and Sir Wilter Scott, in Tockhut’s hfe of the poet Lhe 
duke was vconstant friend and correspondent of Su Walta 
and at an culy period of tus difficulties he give bis n une 15 
sccurity for a loan of four thous ind pounds to the emban wed 
man of kttas We dso bestowed on the Kttack Shcphord 
the lite-rent of the tarm of Altiuive, on lus favourite bracs of 
Yarrow Bv Ins duchess he had two sons, Water Francs, 
earl of Dalkeith, who succecded lim, ind Lord John Douyl is 
Scott, an officer in the urmy, and six daughters = Le died at 
Tisbon, 20th Apml 1819 

Wiltcr Fauicas Montague Douglis Scott, fifth duke of 
Buecleuch, and seventh of Queensberry, ww born 25th No- 
vember 1806, manmicd, Léth August 1429, Lady Ch ulott 
{hynne, youngest daughter of the sccond marquis ot B ith, 
with issue His grace sitsin the House of Peers as cul 
of Doncaster He was lord privv sc ul fiom Fcbruary 1442 to 
Tanuary 1846, lord president of the counal fiom Januny to 
July 1846, 18 lord licutenant of Mid Lothian and of Rox- 
burghshire, captain gener of the king’s body guard in S< ot- 
land, wd high stew ird of Westminster His grue piescntcd 
to the Bann ityne Club an cdition of the Chirtularv of Mcl- 
rose, prepaicd at lis own expense, contaming a silts of an- 
cint charters, fiom the deventh to the foutcenth century, 
highly interesting to the students of Scotteh history, wich 
was issued in 1837, in 2 vols 4to 

His grace wis educated at St Toln’s college, Cambridge, 
und graduated MA in 1827 In 1834 he received the de- 
gree of DC L. from Oxford, and in 1842 that of IT D fiom 
‘ambridge His cldest son, Wilham Henry Walter, earl of 
Dalkeith, was born in 1831, lord-heut of Duintiies-slire, 
1858, elected MP for Mid Tothian 1853, subsequently 
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Buccleuch fanuly A pavilion was erected on the occasion, 
constiucted in the form of an ancient baronial hall, and seated 
to contam upwatids of one thousand persons ‘Lhe ancient 
war ery of the clan, ‘ Bellenden’ from a place of that name 
situnted near the head of Boithwick water, punted in bold 
Icttcrs, was prominent over the seat of the duke Of Branx- 
holm castle (cebr ated in the poetrs of Sir Walter Scott), the 
ouly portion rem uning Is pait of a square tower, which 1s 
connccted with the present mansion house, the residence of 
his giace’s Ghauniberl aun 

Dilkuth palace, the prineip i residence of the family, has 
twice in the present century been honoured by a visit trom 
royalty, \12, 19 1822, when Greonge the Lourth came to Scot- 
land, aud in September Lotz, when Queen Victoua fist 
anived in this country 








Bre cuan, anuientl, Boqur an or BucQunang, a surname 
ongmally dgived from the district of Buchan, tormeily a 
county of itself, which comprises the north-castern part of 
Abcrdcenshie, with put of Banfishne lhe name, hke that 
of Bouchaine in France Buchianico m Naples, and some oth- 
crs, seems to hive hid ats ougin from Bou or Boi, an old 
Licuch word now only found in the Spaush und Portugucse, 
primarily from the Latin word bos, an ox, and in refcrence to 
the flesh of oxen or cattle, although the distuct 1s now morc 
fyined for its con than its cattle It 1s prob tble that the 
names of inany simu placcs in England, a3 Bukenham or 
Buchingham, &c , hid the same origin In another form we 
have itm Buceuntcis, a Spaush word mdicating the hind of 
food (Bucan, died ox flesh) on which these fiecbooters of the 
new world imost exclusively sustamed thampclves 

The carldom of Buc in, in the Scottish peer we, at pre 
scnt enjoyed by the Frskine family, but formerly possessed 
by the Comyn, as one of the most aucent in Scotland 

The fist carl of Buchin on 1cord was Fergus, who flour- 
hed about the tame of Wilham the Lion He 18 supposed to 
have been one of the seven ec uls of Scotland who, bempg dis- 
ple teed at M col the Por th’s serving under Henry the Sccond 
of Kngland at Toulouse, were disposed to saizc lus person 
and cect hun from the throne in the ayscinbly at Perth im 
1160) Wie had no family name, but is Skene athrms that all 
the carldoms of Scotland ware given by King dg w to members 
of the royal family at that time, it 18 prob ible he was re] uted 
to the line of Malcolm Cinmore He 35 mentioned as having 
made 2 grant of a mark of silver annudly to the abbacy of 
Abcrbrothwick, foundcd by King Walham 

Iiis only cluld M ujory or Margaret, countcss of Buchan in 
her own night, took for her sccond husb md, in 1270, Wihain 
Comyn, sheriff of Fortar and yustictary of Scotland, who be- 
emme eul of Buchw in nyhtof liswife He was the third of 
the Comyns m Scotland, and had been previously married to 
vlady whose name is not known, md by whom he had two 
pons, of whom Walter, the recond son, wis eml of Mentath 
(wlich tith see) By bis second wift, the countess of Buch- 
an, he hid three sons and 1 daughter, Luli abeth, married to 
Wilham curlot Mu He died in 1233, ind was survived by 
his countess 

Thar son, Alexander Comvn, sceond earl of Buchan of 
this name, actid a prommuent part in the busy reigns of Alex- 
ander the Second and Tlurd In 1244 he was ono of the 
guarantecs of the peace with Fngl ind, and in 1251 was ap- 
pointed Justiuary of Scotlind, but being one of the Scottish 
party who were obnoxious to King Henry the Inrd, he was 





re-elected In Sep 1839, an entertamment was piven by his | rumoved from that ligh office four yc urs afterwards In 1257, 
tenantry to the duke at Brinxholm, the ancient seat of the | however, he was restored to it, and held if till his death He 
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marned Lilzaocth, second daughter of Roger ae Quina, ear 
of Winchester and constable of Scotland, on whose death, m 
1264, without mule issuc, the carl of Buchan obtained, in 
right of his wife, a full share of her father's estutes in G dlo- 
way and in other connties, and on the resignation of the 
office of constable by Mirgarct countess of Derby, the elder 
sister of Ins wife, in 1270, he became in right of the latter, 
constable of Scotland = Tle wis one of the inagnatus Scotia, 
who, on 3th Fcbruny 1284, engaged to mamntan the succes- 
son of the princess Mairguct of Norway to the crown, on the 
death of her grandfather, being the first of thirtecn earls pre - 
sent at the parliament held at Scone on that day In 1286, 
on the death of Alexander the Third, he was chosen one of 
the six guardians of Scotland He died in 1289, and was 
suceeded by Ins son John, also constable of Scotland 

John, third carl of Buchan of the Comyn family adhered 
to the English iterest, and with a tumultuons band of fol- 
lowers he cncountcred King Robert the Bruce, 25th Decem- 
lor 1807, but lis troops fled at the fist onset of Bruecs 
army In the following year he issembled a numerous force, 
but was dcfcated by Bruce, with great slaughter, at Inverury, 
22d May 1808 Soon iftaawuds he retired to DT ngland, 
where he dicd before 28th April 1313 0 Has wife, Isabel, the 
diughter of Duncan, carl of Bife, was the high-spirited lidy 
who plxed the crown on the head of Robcurt the Bruce, as 
referrod tom that mi tick 

John’s brother Alcx mdcr was styled fourth earl of Buchan, 
and Henry dt Beaumont, an | nglishinan who married Aley- 
andcr’s eldest daughter, Alice, assumed the title of fifth earl 
of Buchan, in right of das wife He dicd in 1341 

In 1371 a prant of this ewrldom was obtained from Robert 
the Second by Sir Alexander Stewart, kraght, his fourth son 
by his first wift, Elizabeth More, wong known, from his sav- 
age ness, by tho name of the Wolf of Budenoch He had also 
the earldom of Ross for hfe, im mght of his wift, Faphame, 
countess of Ross, by whom be had no rssuc, but he left five 
natural song, Alexinder, cul of Mu, Su Ananew, Walter, 
James and Duncan, fron whom several families of the name 
of Stewart are desecnded  Uaving seized the bishop of | 
Moray’s lands he was excommunic ited, md im revenge he, im | 
May und June 1390, burnt the towns of korres and Llgin, 
with the church of St) Gales, the maison dicu, and the cathe- 
dral, and aiyhteen houss of the Canons, for which he did 
penaner in the Blacktmar’s church of Porth, before the altar, | 
and was obliged to make full sttisfaction to the bishop He 
died 24th July 1394 

At his death at devolved on Ins brother Robert, duke of 
Albany, when it was grintcd to Toh Stewart, his eldest son, 
born in 1380, to whom hus fither gave the buony of Cont 
and O’Niel m Abcrdecnshirt, and who, for his v dour, was 
sunnamcd “the brave John o' Coul” In 1416, he was sent 
to ILngland to compkte the trety for the rele wc of James 
the Barst, m which he was unsuccesstul In 1420, he went 
to Li anee, at the head of seven thousand Scotch auxutianes, 
to suppoit the mght of Charles the Seventh to the hicnch 
crown against the Inghsh At the battle of Bc augé im An- 
jou, 22d March 1421, he dcteated the Inglish under the 
duke of Clireuce [Sec ante, p 39] He was slain at the 
battle of Vernem) in Nommandy, 17th August 1424 His 
portrait will be found at p 43 By his wife Iady Lhzabeth 
Douglas, second daugliter of Archibald, fourth carl of Doug- 
las and duke of louraine, he left an only daughter, Marguret, 
married to George, second Lord Seton, and from them were 
descended, in a night hne, all the lords of the now extinct 
house of Scton, carls of Winton (see WinTon, earl of ) 

The carldom of Ross which his father hid procured for him | 
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fell to the crown on his death, but the earldom of Bachan de- 
volved on his brother Murdoch, duke of Albany, at whose 
execution m 1425, 1t was forteited 

In 1466, 1t was bestowed on James Stewart, surnamed 
“Iearty Jamcs,” uterme brother of Kmg James the Second. 
He was the second son of Sir James Stewart, the black 
knight of Torn, by Jane, quecn of Scotlind, the widow of 
Jumes the First Jn 1471), on the full of Ford Boyd, he 
was constituted Ingh chamberlain of Scotland, and in 1473, 
he was sent ambassador to Irrince, when he obtained a safe 
conduet for passing through kngland He died before 1500 

Has son and grandson both succeedid as earls of Buchan 

John, master of Buchan, cldest son of the latter, had, by 
lug second wife, Margaict, daughter of Walter Ogilvie of 
Boyne, a daughter, Chistian Stewart, who succeeded to the 
tith, and by her marrage in 1469 with Robert Douglas, 
scond son of Sir Robert Douglas of Lochleven, uterine 
nother of the regent Moray, hc beeame earl ot Buchan, m 
right of lis wafe 

They had two danghters, and a son, James, who became 
fifth cul of Buchin of this family Ife did 26th August, 
1601, aged 21) By Ins wite, Murgiret, second daughtur of 
Wiilter, first, Dord Ogilvy of Deshtord, he had an only child, 
Muy Douglas, countess of Buchan, in her own night, by 
whose marriwe with Funes Fashine, son of John, seventh 
curl of Mar, lord Ingh tre uurer of Seotland, and tnst Lord 
Cudrosgs, [see CARDROSS Jord | this earldom passed into the 
Mir branch of the Irskine fumly Of this fist earl of 
Buchan of the house of Liskine, there is a portrait im Sinith’s 
Tconog: tphia Scotica, of which the following ts a cut | 
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James Erskine, sixth earl of Buchan, was one of the lords 
of the bedchamber to King Charles the First, and resided 
much in England He died in 1640 His eldest son Jameg, 
seventh earl, marned Lady Marjory Ramsnry, eldest danghter 
of the first earl of Dalhousie, by whom he had four daughters 
and one son Whlliam, who succeeded in October 1664 18 
eighth earl of Buchan At the revolution he adhered to the 
party of King James, but talling into the hands of hing Wil- 
ham s forces, he was committcd prisoner to the castle of Stir- 
ling, where he died m 1695, unmuned At Ins death, the 
succession to the ewldom opened to David, fourth lord Car- 
dross, eldest son of Henry the third lord, and in the parha- 
ment of 1698 an act was passed allowing him to be called in 
the rolls of parhament as earl of Buchan 

Henry David, the tenth carl, married Agnes, daughter of 
Sir James Steu wt of Coltness, baronet, and grandd rughter of 
Sw James Steuart, lord advocate to King Wilham = ind 
Queen Anne, popularly called Jamie Wylie, and by him hid 
with a danghter and a son Disid who dicd young, David 
Steuart Erskine, the eleventh cal, and lus two celebrated 
brothers, the Hon Henry Erskine, tithe: of the 2th «ul, 
and Thomas, aicated Tord TP rskinc, lord chancellor, notices 
of whom are subscquently given m then place, under the 
head of ERSKINF 

url Henry the fither of these three edlebr ited brothers, 
was a mau of infinite good nature and polite manners, but 
ordinary undirstandmg = In 1745, when the young Chevalicr 
arnved in J dimburgh, he hid a great desire to be introduced 
to him, but not wishing to commit himsclf by Jomimng the 
stundard of rebcllhon, he, along with his brother in-law, tlic 
celebrated Sir James Steuut of Coltness, requested then 
friend I ord Itlcho, who was Nir Jinmcss brothc-in-law, and 
one of the prince’s firmest adherents, to take them, as it 
wore, upon compulsion, to the comt wt Holyroodhouse 
Next diy, therefore, weording to concert, they were seized it 
the cross of Kdinbuigh, by a party under the command of 
kicho, and straghtway brought mto um ante-ch imber of the 
pulace ‘Th« prince, however, on the mattar hang expl uned 
to him, refused to see then, unless as wowcd wdherents 
Sir James Steuart consented, was introduced, md rumed, 
while the earl of Buchan, with a low ind sarcastic obcipance 
to Lord Kklcho, turned upon his heal, md left the palace Te 
thus sived his estatcs from confiscation, but unfortunately, it 
was only to squander much of their vuue in another w iy 
At his death in 1767 he left his children littl better inherit- 
ance than their talents, for which they were more mdcbted to 
their mother than to hin 

Henry David Frekinc, twelfth eal of Buchan of the nin 
son of the celebrated Hon Henrv Frshinc, bv his wife, the 
daughter of George Fullerton, Esq of Broughton H ll, died 
in 1867 Born in 1783, he was three times marrnd — Ths 
eldest son Henrv, Tord Cardross, dud in 1837, leaving a son, 
born in 1884, and died in 1849 = His second son, David Stn urt 
urskine, born in 1815 succeeded as 13th earl, married, with 
issue Besides that of Lord Cardross, the e irl also holds the 
secondary title of Lord Auchterhonse, conferred in 1606 





Of the principal fannhes of this name are the Buchans of 
Auchmacoy, in the parish of Logie-Buchan, Aberdcenshure, 
who have betn proprietors of that estite, as appears from 
Robertson’s Index of Scarce Charters, since the yeu 1318, 
holding 1t of the cul of Buchan until the forfeiture of the 
Comyns in the reign of King Robert the Bruce In 1503, 
James the Fourth give Andrew Buchan of Auchmacoy a 
new charter, and erected his lands into a {rve barony which 
has been inherited by lus lineal male descendants ever since 
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The family of Auchmacoy were remarkable for their steady 
loyalty to the Stuarts, and their opposition to the Covenant 
Of this family was the celebrated Major-General Buchan, the 
last. officer who had the chef command of King James's 
forces in Scotland, after the revolution of 1688 He was the 
thud son of James Buchan of Auchmacoy, by Margaret, 
diughter of Alexander Seton of Pitmedden, and was born 
about the muddle of the seventeenth century He entered the 
army young, and after serving mn subordinate ranks in France 
and Holland, he was in 1682 appointed by Charles the 
Second hentenant - colonel, and in) 1686, by James the 
Seventh, colonel of the carl of Mars regiment of foot in 
Scotland He recurved the thanks of the privy council for 
various scrvices, and in 1689 was promoted by King James 
to the rank of major-general After the full of the Viscount 
Dundee at Killiecrankie and the subs2quent repulse of Ins 
successor, Colonel Cannan, at Dunkeld, he was appointed by 
King James, who was then im Teland, commander-in-chief of 
all the Jacolute forecs in Scotlind He took the fieldin April 
1690) and 014s arrival fiom Trcland 4 mceting of the chefs 
ind prinerpal officers wis held at Keppoch, to deliberate on the 
course which they ought to pursue, when 1t was unanimously 
resalvcd to contmuc the war As, however, the labours of the 
spring season were not over, they postponcd the muster of 
the clans till these should be completed, and m the meantime 
directed Major-gencral Buchan to cmploy the interval im 
beatmg up the enemy’s quarters, vong the borders of the 
lowlands, for which purpose t detachment of twelve hundred 
foot was to be placed vt his disposal [Balcarves] It se 
happened that the gcnaal’s brother, T1eutenant-colone} 
Buchan, had joined the party of the government, and at this 
time commanded King William s forces m tho city and county 
of Aberdcen, and he was dnected by Gener’) Mackay to 
merch upon any pomt where he could co-operate with Sir 
Thomas Tivingston, who, at the head of a lunge force, was 
acting ah 1 check upon the movemcnts of the Jacobite forces 
in the Southern Highlinds — At Ciomd dle, carly in the morn- 
ing of the fast of May (1690), Livingston surprised and 
dcfeated General Buchan and the forces under his command, 
then reposing in the low grounds, on the south banks of the 
Spey, which gave iis to the well-known song of ‘ Ihe 
Haughs of Cromd ie,” beginnng— 


AsTcume in by Auchindown 

\ hitth wee bit trac the town 

When to the Hi,hlands I was bown, 
lo view the hawso Crom ile 

Finct a mani tutin trews 

I spear dat hon what was the news 

(Juo he the Hia,hland army rucs 
That cor we came to Cromndale 


We woein bed Si cvery man 
When the Pnglsh host upen us came 
A bloody battle than be in 
Upon the haws of Cromd ue 
Phe I} ngitsh horse they were so rude, 
Lhey bathed than hoots in Hoybland blood 
Lut our brive clans they boldly stood, 
Upon the haws of Cromdale 


But alas! we condi no longer stay, 
Porod: the hills we came away, 
And sore we do lament the day, 

And view the haws of Cromdale 


Ihc names of Montrose and Cromwell arc, in the rest of the 


song, by an absuid anachronism, substituted for those of 
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Baohsn and Lavingstone, while sume of the clans enumerated 
were not m the sekirmah at all The popwar songs of a 
country sometimes make sad havoc with fact and even pro- 
balnhty, as history is often “made void through traditions 
Buchan afterwards, at the hcad of a considerable force, being 
joned by Farquharson of Inverey with about: six hundred of 
Bracmar Highlanders, Icft the neighbourhood of Abergeldic, 
where he had becn fur some time, and descendcd into the low 
parts of Aberdeenshire, Mcarns, and Banff, but were opposed 
by the master of Forbes and Colonel Jackson, with caight 
troops of cavalry = Buchan, however, purposely magmificd 
the appearance of his forces, by ranging lis foot over a laryc 
extent of ground, and mterppersing Ins biggnge and baggage 
horses mnong them, which inspired the Master of Forbes and 
Jackson with such dread that the v considercd it prudent to 
retire before a foe apparently so formidable They accord- 
ingly retreated to Abadeen at full gallop, a distanec of twen- 
ty nes Buchan, who hid no immediate design upon Aber- 
decn, followed them, and was joined im the pursuit by some 
of the neighbouring noblemen and gentlanen The mhabit- 
anty woe thrown into a state of the greatest consternation at 
ms ypproach, and the neccssary means of defence were adopt- 
ed, 1 at Buchan made no attempt to enter the town, and 
marched southward On the advancc, however, of Gener dl 
Mackay, he crossed the lnlls to the nght, ud proceeded to 
Jnverness, where he cxpected the curl of Scaforth’s and otha 
Hightinders to jon bin, when he imfended to have attacked 
the town, but Scaforth was obliged to surrender to the gov- 
ernment, and crossing the river Ness, Buch in reticd up along 
the north mde of the Loch At length, unable to collect or 
kacp any considerable body of men together, after wandcring 
through Pochaber he dismissed the few who stil remained 
with hun, ind along with Sn George Barclay, and other ofh- 
cers, took up lis abode with Macdonell of Glingiry | After 
the submission of the Highland chefs to the government of 
hing Wilhan, Bus han and Cannan, with thar ofhcers, in tams 
of an agrcement with the ruling powers, wore transported to 
France, to which country they liad wked and obtamed permis 
sion from King Janics ta retire, as thes could no Jonger be scr- 
viecable to him im Scotland = Although he had failed to re | 
trinve the fortunes of the fullen: monarch, there are letters to 
hun and other documents im the possession of Mr Buch in of 
Auchm voy, from James himself, and his queen, ther seere- 
tary Melfort and others, coxpressive of then undiminished con- 
fidence in his military skill and attachment to thar cause 
Ou the breaking out of the rebelhon im 1715, the marquis of 
| 





Huntly wicte a Jette to General Buchan, sohating lim to 
Join the forces of the carl of Mar, and he is supposed, though 
not m command, to have been present with the m irquis of 
Hunth + troops at the battle of Shasflaumr, Nov 13, 1715, 
but when the miguis, to save his hfe and estates, withdrew 
from the earl ot Miaa’s army, a few days after, it 15 doubtful | 
whether the general followed his example, as by a letter from | 
the countess of Earol, dited 15th May 1721 at appeas that 
he was still im conmunweition with the exied fanily Has 
portrait 18 in the house of Auchmeicoy, Abcrdeenshiee 

A fanuly of the name of Buchan ponsesses the est itc of 
helloe im Berwickshire Fieut -genaal Sa John Buchan, 
non of George Buchan, Fsq of Kclloe by the dinghter of 
Robert Dundis Ksq of Armoton, who distingmshed bimnsclt | 
inthe Ponmusulir wu wis for his services created ¢ knight 
commander of the Bath mI83l He died im 1&0 korad | 
ditional information as to this family see SUPPTFMENT 

BUCHAN, Wittav, MD, a medical wirter | 


ot great popularity, was born im 1729, at Ancram | 
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m Roxburglehne Lis father: possessed a small 
estate, and im addition rented a farm fiom the 
dnke of Roxbmgh Te was sent to Edinburgh 
to study divinity, and spent nine years at the 
university At an early perod he exhibited a 
marked predilection for mathematics, in which he 
became so pioficient as to be enabled to give 
He 
afterwatds 1esolved to follow the medical profes- 
Before taking 
his degiee, he was mduced by a fllow-student to 
He 
soon after became physician to the Foundlug 





private lessons to many of his fellow-students 
gion, In preference to the Chiuich 
settle in practice for some time in Yorkshue 


Hospital at Ackworth, in which situation he ac- 
quied the greater pat of that knowledge of the 
diseases of childien which was afterwards pub- 
lished in ins ‘Domestic Medicine,’ and in his 
‘Advice to Mothers’? He returned to Kdimbingh 
to become a Fallow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sans, and soon after manied a lady named 
Peter 


ing dissolved, in consequence of parhament with- 


On the Ackworth Founding Hospital be- 


drawing its support from ait, Di Buchan removed 
to Shefhild, where he appears to have remamed 
tl 1766 
buigh 


He then commenced practice m Edin- 
In 1769 he published his celebrated wotk, 
‘Domest Medicine, o, the Family Physician,’ 
dedicated to Sir John Pimegl, president of the 
In the composition of it he 1s said 
Tt 
was pubhshed at Edinburgh at six shillings, and 


Royal Souety 
to have becn aseisted by M1 Wilham Smelhe 


sO pIeat was its success, that, im the words of the 
author, “the first edition of five thonsand copics 
was entirely sold off ima comer of Britain, before 
another could be got rerdy ” The second edition 
appeired m= 1772, and before the author's de ith 
nineteen large editions had been sold) The wark 
was franclated mito every Turopein language, and 
became vary popular, not only on the content, 
but m America and the West Indies From the 
empress Catherme of Russia the anthor recerved 
a Inge medalhon of gold, with a comphmentaiy 
letter: Many other letters and presents fiom 
abroad were also transmitted to him) Dr Buehan 
subsequently remosved to London, where for many 
In his lat- 
ter years he wont daily to the Chapter Coffee- 
honse, St Paul’s, where patients resorted to him, 


years he enjoyed a Jnerative practice 
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to whom he gave advice Before leaving Edin- 
buigh he delivered several courses of natural pli- 
losophy, illustrated by an excellent apparatus 
bequeathed to him by his deceased fiend, James 
Ferguson, the celebrated lectme: On his re- 
moval to London, he disposed of this collection to 
D1 Lettsom MWe died February 25, 1805, and 
was intered im the cloisteis of Westmmste: Ab- 
bey Ie left a son, also an eminent physician 
and the author of several medical works 
Dr Buchan’s works are 


Se eemaamnd re ee - 


Domestic. Medicine, or a Treatise on the Prevention and 
Cure of Diseases, by regimen and simple medicines — I ond 
1769 §=.2d edition, with additions Lond 1772, &vo 

Cantions concerning Cold Bathing and Dnnking Mineral 
Waters, bemg an additional ch ipter to the 9th edition of Ins 
Domestic Mcdiane Lond 1786, 8vo 

Ictters to the Pitentce concerning the Medical Properties 
of Fhaecy Hosiery, with Notes and Observations Jd edit 
Iond 1790, 8vo 

Observations on the Prevention and Cure of the Venere u 
Disease , intendcd to guard the agnor mt ind unwary against 
the ban ful ¢flects of that insidious malady, &c = Lond 1796, 
8vo Several editions 

Obscrvations on the Dict of the Common Propl: , recom- 
mending 9 method of hving less expensive and more conducive 
to health, thin the present Tond 1797, 8vo 

Advict to Mothas on the subject of thar own He uth, and 
on the meins of promoting the hea'th, strength and be mty 
of their offsprmg Tond 1803, 8vo 2d cdit Tond 1811, &vo 


The wo1ks of his son, Alexander P Buchan, 
WD, London, me 


Endlundion Syphiliticum, or Directions for the Conduct of 
Venere Patunts Tond 1797, &vo 

Practicul Obscry ions conecining Sea Bathing, with Re 
marks on the use of the Warm Bith Tond 1801, 8vo 

New cdition of Armstiong on Discascs of Children, with 
notes Lond 1808, &vo 

Bionomia, or Opinions concernmg Tift and Te ath 
1811, 8v0 

New edition, being the 21st, of Dr Buchan’s Domestic Me- 
dicne Lond 1813, 8vo 

Account of an appearance off Brighton Chiff, seen in the 
ar by reflection Nu Jour xiv 340 1806 


T ond 


BUCHAN, o1 Simpson, Firspitn, the found- 
ress of a sect, partly enthusiastic millenanians, and 
partly harmless fanaties, was born in 1738 She 
was the danghte: of John Simpson, the keeper of 
an in, at Fetney-Can, situated half-wav between 
Banff and Portsoy, and, in her 22d year, she went 
to Glasgow, and enteied into service =Theaie she 
mariied Robert Buchan, a potter, oncof her master’s 
woikmen, in the delft-work, Bioomielaw, by whom 
she had several childien Although educated an 


Episcopalian, she adopted, on he: maiage, the 
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puneiples of her husband, who was a Burgher Se- 
ceder Afterwards, laying claim to the gift of in- 
spnation, which she supported by asserting that 
she had had a vision ‘in the fields,” when about 
sv 01 seven years of age, and that at the age of 
thnty-four ‘the power of God wiought so powei - 
fully upon her senses that she could make no use 
ot fuod fur weeks,” she began, sometime about the 
year 1779, to promulgate smgular doctiines Mr 
Hugh White, a minister of the gospel, a licentiate 
of the Church of Scotland, and 1:ecently admitted 
into connection with the synod of Rehef at Thvine, 
bemg called to Glasgow at the April sacrament of 
1783, Mis Buchan heard him preich, and being 
much taken with his discourse, she wrote several 
letters to him, and a conespondence ensued, which 
termmated, font months after wards, m her visiting 
him at divine On her appearance there she was 
hindly irecenved, and by ha artful conversation 
soon conveited not only Mi White but Ins wife 
to her own peculiar notions, and though hm a 
few of his hearers, none of whom, however, were 
of the wealthy of Ins flock The latter portion 
of his congregation, disapproving of then mimster’s 
conduct, brought hun before the presbytery, who 
after he had disteguded a suspension, and con- 
tinued to preawh his new doctrines, were compelled 
to depose him fiom the office of the ministry — TTe 
afterwards preached, and otherwise laboured to 
propagate his fanatical tcnets, first m a tent, 
Ifis adher- 
ents met duning the mght, sung hymns, which was 
agicat part of their woralnp, and the uninitiated 
wore instructed m the new faith by their pretended 
prophetess, who signed her nime “ Klspat Buch- 
an,” and, though Wlitct ite, had some natural abil- 
ity She gave herself out to be the woman spoken 
of in the 12th chapter of the Revelation, and Mi 

White to be the man-child she had brought forth 

This and some other of her ravings brought upon 


and subsequently in his own house 


her and her party the indignation of the towns- 
people They 108e, assembled 10ound Mi White’s 
house, brohe the windows, and might have pro- 
cecded to greater extremities but for the interpo- 
sition of the magistiates — Afte: repeated applica- 
tions to have he: proceeded against as a blas- 
phcmer, the magistrates thought 1t pindent, in 
Apiil 1784, to dismiss her and several of her ad- 
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I'hey conducted her | to correctly grasp at their belief It showed them 


safely without the bounds of the borough, bat at | to be illiterate, visionary, and rhapsodical 


parting, she and her companions were pelted by 
the youthful mob who were following them, with 
dut and stones The first night they stopped in 
the neighbourhood of Kilmams, and bemg joined 
by Mi White and a few others in the momung, 
the whole proceeded till they came to the patsh 
of Closebuin, Dumfites-shue, where they took up 
they abode for a season The farm of New Cam- 
ple in the parish of Closcbuin, in the outhouses 01 
offices of which they took up then abode, (now 
called Buchan Tfa’,) continued to be then resi- 
dence till 24th December of that yeu, when, un 
der a popula belief that Mis) Buchan was a 
dealer m= witcheraft, they wore assaled by a 
mob of 1ustics, but were protected by the shel, 
and forty-two of the aoters tied before him 
fur the brewh of the peace The persons who 
came fiom Irvine were mostly females, but among 
them were a few men of respectable characte: and 
easy cucumetances, including a Mr Hunter, a 
lawyer and fiscal of that town They were yomed 
at New Cample by a heutenint of marines, by 
Chales FE 

commussion, and by 


hame Conyers, who resigned his 

a few fiom the counties 
on the English bordet, but than number never 
amounted to more than filty Thar procecdings 
and the few conversions they mide caused a sen- 
sation, and they were besct with letters inquiring 
into then principles and views = ‘They could num- 
ber one countessat Jeast among then correspondents, 
besides several clergymen of the church of Eng- 
land, and they began vauntingly to publish then 
coucspondence = They also issued fiom the press 
two pits of a work called ‘The Divine Diction- 
ary,’ contammg then notions and revelations, 
each accompanied with the following blasphemous 


attestation 

“The truths contaned in this publication, the writer 1¢- 
ceived from the Spirit of God in that woman, predicted m 
Rey xu 1 though they are not written in the same simph- 


mty as dclivercd—by a babe im the love of God, HuGu 
Wutre Revised and approven of by Fispat Simi son” 


Nothing could be more imyurtous to then cause 
than to write such a book So little 1eason was 
mixed with then madness, that it 19 difficult at 
times in its pages to compichend then meanmg o1 





Their main doctrine was that a coming of Christ 
m person, or what 1s called the millennium, was 
just at hand, on which occurnmng, they would be 
taken up to meet him in the an, transformed imto 
his likeness, and would reign with him for a thou- 
sand yeus They believed that none of them 
weie to taste of death, that the approach of the 
Saviour would be hastened by then assuming the 
position of waiters o: expectants, and im paiticu- 
la by then hiving like the angels in heaven 
They emaciated their bodies by fasting They 
renounced all earthly connections Such of them 
as wele in the relation of husband and wife ceased 
to know each othe: as such They asserted that 
sin no longer existed in their heart,—that there 
Was Implopliety in praymeg for the pardon of sin, 
—that the soul had no existence sepaiate fiom 
the body,—that at conversion a spuitual life was 
infused, which consisted m 1qjoicing m God, sing- 
ing hymns, and waiting mn ecstacy for the appear- 
ing of then Redeemer Mis Buchan was not 
only the Ingh piestess but the treasme: of the 
party She hept the common stoch of the biethien 
and sistars, fur they had all things in common 
All the funds they brought with them, and they 
were consider ible, she contrived to get into he 
hands She dealt out theu food to them—and 
that im small portions, she Jed then hymns, she 
pomed out her thapsodies over the Bible, she 
asserted heiself to be not only the woman men- 
tioned in the Apocaly pse, but the mothe: of Chiist, 
who had been wandeing m the world ever since 
his days, and that she would never die = Although 
she had a husband and son left behind m Glasgow, 
and two dighters who weie of the party and 
living before her eyes, she asserted, and got he 
followers to believe het, that every thing was false 
about her pmentage, mariage, or motherhood 
Notwithstanding these absurd views, the Buchan:tes 
were temperate, civil, and peaceful in a remarkable 
The young women paiticulaly eacited 
When the trial of the riot- 
ters came on, they would not prosecute, nor seai cel 
bear witness in reference to the injuries they had 
received, until the one first called had been impii- 
soned for suppiessing the truth 
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much commiseration 
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Afte: the tial they saw they could only be in 
safety by having a little spot of giound they could 
call therrown Accordingly they removed to the 
neighbouring county of Galloway, and _pos- 
sessed a farm called Auchencarn, near the vil- 





lage called ‘the Nine-mile Tollbar’ Here they 
remained until the death of the prophetess Va- 
110u8 defections, however, took place The young 


women were induced to mary in the neighbou - 
hood, or otherwise retuned into society The 
former was even the case with Mis Buchan’s 
daughters A few continued, however, until she 
died in May 1791 

On her death-bed, tins wretched unpostor called 
her followeis together, and endeavomed to chee: 
then drooping spits by asserting that though she 
now appeared to die, they need not be discour- 
aged, for in a short time she would return and 
conduct them to the New Jerusalem After her 
death, her credulous discaples would nather dress 
hei coipse not bury hu, until compelled by the 
authouties The last survivor of the sect, whose 
name was Andrew Innes, died in 1848 — Ife had 
kept the skeleton of Mis Buchan beside him, al- 
ways capecting that she would come alive igain 
as she had foictold, and cary all hei followers tu 
heaven The Buchanites were remarkably peace- 
able and mdusti1ous, and excelled in the manu- 
facture of spinning wheels, since superseded by 
the spmning-jennies of the great steam-factories 

BUCHAN, Prirr, an industious ballad col- 
lecto1, see SUPPI FMI MI 


BUCHANAN, a surname belonging to a numerous clan in Stir- 
lingshire, and the country on the north side of Loch Lomond 
lhe reputed foundcr of the Buchanans was Anselan, son of 
O'Kyan, king of Ulster in Ireland, who 1s said to have been com- 
pailed to leave his native country, bv the incursions of the 
Danes, and take refugein Scotland He landed, with some at- 
tendants, on the northern coast of Argyle shire, near the I en- 
nox, about the year 1016, and having, according to the family 
tradition, in all such cases made and provided, lent his assist- 
ance to King Malcolm the Second in repelling his old enemies 
the Danes, on two different occasions of their arnval im Scot- 
land, he received from that king for his services, a grant of 
land in the north of Scotland The improbable character of 
this genealogy 1s mamifestcd by its farther stating that the 
aforesaid Anselan married the hencss of the lands of Buchan- 
an, a lady named Denmstoun, for the Dennistouns deriving 
their name from lands given to a family of the name of Dan- 
ziel, [see DENNISTOUN, surname of,] who came into Scotland 
with Alan the father of the founder of the abbey of Puisley, 
and the first dapsfer, sineschal, or stcward of Scotland, no 
heiress of that name could have been in Scotlund until long 
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after the period here referred to It 18 more probuble that a 
portion of what afterwards became the estate of Buchanan 
formed a part of some royal grant as being connected with 
the estates of the earls of Lennox, whom Skene and Napier 
have established to have been remotely connected with the 
royal family of the Canmore line, and to have been in the 
first instance administrators, on the part of the crown, of the 
lands which were afterwards bestowed upon them 

Ihe name of Buchanan is termtorial, and 1s now that of a 
parish im Stirlingshire, which was anciently (alled Inchcaileoch, 
(‘old woman’s island,’) from an island of that name in Loch 
Lomond, on which in earher ages there was a nunnery, and 
latterly the parish church for a century after the Reforma- 
tion In 1621 a detached part of the parish of Luss, which 
comprchonds the lands of the family of Buchanan, was 
ududed m thing pansh, when the chapel of Buchanan was 
uscd for the only place of worship, and gave the name to the 
whole parish 

Riguding the etymology of Buch man (or, as it was for- 
mary spelled, Bouchannanc) the following cumous passage 
occurs im Ble w’s Atlas, published m Hollind in 1653 Bu- 
chinan qut ont de belles Signeurics sur la nvicre d'Aneric du 
coste du Midi, et sur le lac de I earmond du coste du Poceident, 
Pune dcsquellcs appartient au chef de la famille, qui s’nppelle 
vulganmenut Buchanin, laquelle a donne le nom a toute la 
maison fo mot, qui sizmifie une posscssion, est compose, et 
vent dire un terroir bis et proche des eaux, car Much ou 
Buch signihe un leu bis, et Annan de ican, et en effect i 
est ainsi,” &e [lome vi pp 96,97] We have not a doubt 
that the nune Buchan has the same origin as the word 
BUCHAN (ste ante, p 403), being its diminutive of Buch w- 
ino or Buquhanino, the hitle Buquhan or cattle-giowmg dis- 
tiict 

Ansel in (im the family genealogies styled the third of that 
name) the seventh lurd of Buchanin, and the sixth im de- 
secnt from the above-named [rsh prince, but not unlikely to 
be the fnst of the name, which 16 Norman IJ rench, 18 digni- 
tid im the same records with the m igniloquent appellation ot 
scncsch Ud or chimbcalam to Malcolin the first eml of Leove- 
nix (is Tennox wis then called) Te md two of his sons, 
Gubat and Mcthlen, are witnesses to a charter granted by 
the same carl to Gilmore son of Muoldonich, of the lands ot 
Juss, in the ragn of King Alexander the Sccond, a uobluman 
of no great influence or powcr, descended fiom adnumstrators 
of one of the abthaneships of Dull, o1 royal lands reverting to 
the crown by demise of younger branches, in which charter 
they ue more corectly dinigned the carl’s clients or vassals 
In 1220, this Ansclan obtained from the samc oul a charter 
of w sinall island in Lochlomond called Clarcinch, witnesses 
Dougal, Gilclinst, and Amalyn the earl’s thice brothers, the 
name of which ishind afterwards became the rallying cry of 
the Buchanans The same Ansan 1s also mentioned as a 
witness in @ charter granted by the eirl of Lennox of the 
lands of Dalmanoch m monrtific tion to the old church of Kail- 
patrick, by the designation of Absalon de Buchanan, Absalon 
being the sume as Ansalun He had three sons, viz Mcth- 
len, ancestor of the MacMillans, Colinan, ancestor of the 
MacColinans, and hs successor Gilbert 

His eldest son, Galbcrt, or Gillebrid, appears to have boine 
the surname of Buchanan There .s a charter of confirmation 
of that of Claeinch, and some other lands of Buchanan, 
grinted in favour of this Gilbert by King Alexander the 
Second in the seventeenth year of his reign, and of our Lord 
1231 ‘The same Gilbert 1s also witness to a charter, by Mal- 
colm ear] of Lennox, to the abbot and monks of Paisley, dated 
at Renfrew in 1274 =[Chartulary of Dumbartonshwe ) 
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Sir Maunce Buchanan, grandson of Guibert, and son of a The eldest son, Patrick, acquired a part of Stiathyre m 
chief of the same name, recetved from Donald carl of Len- | 1499, and had a charter under the great seal of his estate of 
nox, a charter of the lands of Sallochy, with confirmation of | Buchanan dated mm 1460 He and Andrew Buchanan of 
the upper part of the carrucate of Buchanan As Ins name | Leny made im 1455 mutual tailaes of ther estates in favour 
does not appear on the roll of parties who swore fealty to kd- | of one another, and the heirs of ther own bodies, passing 
ward the karst, his desccndants claim the ment of lus having | some of their bicthrcn of athur sidc He marned Galbraith, 
refused to do so Tu the bond of fealty, however, a Malcolm | heiress of Killcarn, Ramore, and Auchenreoch He had two 
de Buchanan attached lug name = Sir Maurice also obtained | sons and a danghter, Anabe Na, marricd to her cousin, James 
n charter of confirmation of the lands of Buchanan from King | Stewart of Buldorrans, grandson of Murdoch, duke of Albany 
David the Sccond in the beginning of his reygn Thar younger sun, Thomas Buchanan, was, m 1482, 

Allan, the second son of the fist Sir Mwurice, marred the | founder of the house of Drumakill, whence, m the third gen 
heiress of IT eny of that ilk, descended from Gillcspic Moir de | cration, came the celebrated George Buchanan One of Sir 
Tiny, supposcd to have hved about the beginning of the | Walter Scott's colleagues at the clerk's table of the court of 
tenth ccutury According to a family manuscript pedigree, | session was Hector Macdonald Buch inan, Ibsq of Drunakul, 
quoted in Buch usin of Auchmars account of the Teny | “a frankhearted and gencious gentlinin,” says Lockhart, 
branch, the curly proprietors of the estate of Leny had no | “ not the less acceptable to Scott for the Highland prejudices 
charters, but carefully preserved a large sword, and one of | which he mherited with the high blood of Clanranald, at 
the tecth of St fullan, the possession of which was held to be | whose beautiful scat of Ross puiory, on the shores of Lochlo-~ 
a sufficient title to the lands John, the third son, was al- | mond, he was almost annually a visitur, a circumstance 
ways rcputed the ancestor of the Buchinans of Auchnaven | which hus left many traces in the Waverlcy novels ” 

Sir Maurice de Buchanan the second, above mentioned, Patnek’s clder son, Walter Buchanan of that ah, manned 
inarned a daughtcr of Mentath of Rusky, and hid a son, | a daughter of Lord Griham, and by her had two sons, Pa- 
Walter de Buchanin, who had a charter of confirmation of | tnck and John, and two daughters, onc of them mamied te 
some of his lands of Buchinan fiom Robert the Sceond, in the laird of Lamond, and the other to the lurd of Ardkin 
which he as designed the kings ‘cons inguincus, or cousin | glass 
His eldest son, Jolin, inanucd Janet, danghtcr and sole hen- John Buchanan, the younger son, succecded by testament 
eps of Jolin Buchanan of Teny, fourth im desecut from Allan | to Menzics of Arnprion, and was the facetious “ King of Kip- 
already noticed = Jolin, who died before his father, had three | pen,” and faithful ally of James the Fafth ‘The local pro- 
sons, viz. Sir Alexander, of whom next puigraph Walter, | verb, “Out of the world, and mto hippen,” was meant to 
who succeeded Ins father, and John, who inhaited the lands | show the scdusion and smguluity of this district of Stn ling- 
of Tony, and carnicd on that family shirt, of which the feudal lord wis formerly styled King 

$n Alexander Buchanan, the cldest son, accompamed the | The name ib supposed to be derived from the Giehe word 
eatl of Buchan to Fiance, when he went to assist the Ireuch | Coup-bunn, ‘foot of the mountam,’ and the parish ay partly 
king Charles agunst Hemy the Jofth of Fngland, and dis- | in Perthshue An imsulited portion of the latter county, 
tinguished hiinsclf at the battle of Be wgé in Normandy, in | about two miles long and half-a-milc brow, embraces the 
Mirch 1421) The victory was principally owing to the val- | village of Kippen The minister's m nse stands on the east- 
our of the Scots auxiharies It as stated in Buchinan of | ain bound uv, so that lis dmna 1s cooked in Perthshire and 
Auchmar’s account of the martid ach vanents of the family catenin Stirlingshire Lhe way in which tho laird of Arn- 

| 
| 





of Buchanan that it was Sir Alcxaider Buchanan who, in | pror got the nume of “ hing of hippo’ ss thus related by a 
this battle, slew the duke of Clarcnce, a feat commonly attri- | tradition which Sir Walter Scott his mtroduced into his 
buted to the eul of Buchan He as sud to have purced the | Tues of a Grandfather [Hestory of Scotland }— When 
duke through the left eye and bran, on which the latter full, | James the Iaith travelled in disguise, he uscd a name which 
when saving Ins coronct, Buchman bore it off on his spear- | wis known only to some of his principal nobility and attend- 
pomt He 14 also said to hive sold the coronet, which was | mts He was cillcd the Goodm in (the tenant, that 18) of 
set round with jewcls, to Stewart of Darnley for on thou- | Billengeich  Ballengoich 18 4 stccp pass which leads down 
sand angels of gold, and that the latter pawned the sunc to | bchind the castle of Stirling Once upon a tune when the 
Sir Robert Houston for five thousand angdls Sir Alexander | court was feasting m Stirhng, the king sent for some vemsou 
Buchanan was killcd at the bittle of Vurneuil, on the 17th of | from the naghbourmg hills — Lhe decr wis killed ind put on 
August of the same year horses’ backs to be transported to Surling = Unluckily they 

Lhe armorial bearings of the Buchanans lend countenance had to piss the castle gitcs of Armprioi, belonging to a cluet 
to the assertion that Sir Alcxanacr Buchanan assisted in | of the Buchanins, who chanced to have v considerable nuimn- 
sl wing the duke of Clarinee The crest is a hind holding a | ber of guests with lnm It was Jatu, and the company were 
duca} Gown = The double tressurc with fleurs de ls was rather short of victuals, though they had more than enough 
granted to hun by the hing of Fa umce — Lhe mottocs  Auda- | of hquor The cluict, sccmg so much fat venison passing his 
ces Juvo,” and 'Claior Hine Honos,” are concspondcnt to | ve ry door, seizcd on it, ind to the cxpostul ations of the keep- 
cach other and to the devices crs, who told hun it belonged to king James, he answered 

Sir Alcxandce died unmaurid, and the sccond son, Sir | insolently, that if Tames was king in Scotlind, he (Buchan- 
Walter, succecded to the est ite of Buchanan | an) was king in Kippen, being the vane of the distnet in 

lus Sir Walter de Buchanan murid Isabel, diughter of which Ampuor lay On he uing What had happened the 
Murduch, duke of Albiny governor of Scotland, by Isabel, king got on horseback, and rudc instantly from Stulmg to 





countess of Lennox m her own nght With a daughtor, | Buchinan's hous, whae be found a strong fierce-looking 
married to Gray of Fouls, ancestor of Tord Gray, he had | Highlander, with in axe on lus shouldcy, standing sentinel at 
thiee sons, viz Pitrich, his successor = Maunice, treasurer to | the door This grim wader refuscd the hing admittance, 
the princegs Marzarct, the daughter of King James the First, | saving that the laird of Arnpnor was at dinner, and would 
and dauphiness of Itrance, with whom he left Scotland, and | not be disturbed  ‘ Yet go up to the campany, my good 
Thomas, founder of the Buchanans of Carbeth friend,’ suid the hing, ‘and tell him that the Goodman of 
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Ballengeich 1s come to feast with the King of kippen'’ lhe 
porter went giumbling mto the house, and fold his master 
that there was a fellow with a red beard at the gate, who 
called hinself the Goodman of Ballengeich, who said he was 
come to dine with the King vf Kippen As soon as Buchanan 
heard these words, he knew that the king was come in pei- 
son, aud hastened down to kneel at Jamess feet, and to ask 
forgiveness for his insolent behaviour But the king, who 
only meant to give him a fright, forgave him freely, and, go- 
ing into the castle, feasted on his own vemson, which Buch- 
anan had intercepted Buchanan of Arnpiior was ever after- 
wards called the King of Kippen” He was killed at the 
battle of Pinkie in 1547 

lhe elder son, Patiick, who fell on Flodden field, during 
his father’s Infetume, had married a daughter of the earl of 
Aigyle She bore to him two sons and two dau,zliters 

Phe younger son, Walter, 1n 1519 conveyed to lis son Wal- 
ter, the lands of Spittal, and was thus the founder of thit 
house On the 14th December of that year, he had a ch uter 
from his fither of the temple-lands of Liuster-Catter Tn 
1531, he had a remmssion fiom James the Fifth for seizing 
and detaining in the castle of Glasgow, John duke of Albany, 
then governor of Scotlind In this deed he 14 styled ** Wal- 
ter Buchanan in Spittel,” the property of which was then in 
the hands of Ins brother Gcoorge Buchanan of that uk, who 
resigned his linds of Spittel of F aste:-Catter to k dward, son 
of the sud Walter Buchanan, as appears by the confiumation 
in favour of this Ldwad, by Givin, uchbishop of Glasgow, 
dated 18th September 1531 

‘Lhe elder son, George Buchanin of that ilk, succeeded his 
grandfather, and was shoitt of Dumbartonshire at the critical 
epoch of 1561 He must bh wve succeeded to the est ite when 
very young, as in the register of the privy scal of Scot! ind 
quoted in the appendix to Pitcurn’s Collection of Criminal 
Inials, unde: date July 11, 1526, there 15 a respite to George 
Buchanan of that 11k, and twenty-two others,‘ extract furth 
of the respitt of Johne ce of Icvimas, for his tressonalill t»- 
seging, tuking and withhalding of our souer ine lordis castle 
and fortalicc of Dunibertene fra lis seruindis kepans th urof” 
He wis at the battle of Pinkie, on the qucens side, in 1747, 
wm which, besides Buchanan of Arnpio, m my others of the 
name of Buchanan were shun He wa, also at the battle of 
Lingside fighting for Quecn Marv, in 1068 On January 
26, 1593-4, Robuit Buchanan of Spittel, Mungo Buchanan in 
Lulhchewne, and ught othe: Buchanans, were ond uned to be 
denounced rebels, for not relieving George Buch nan of that 
ilk, of a deciect-armtral, pronounced by Ludovick duke of 
Ternox, upon a submission entered into by the laird of 


Buchanan, taking burden on him for his friends, on the one 
part, and Allan or Awliy M Cuwola of Ardinceiple and his 


frends, on the other part, “be the quik decrete, the sud 
Gcorge has been deccrmt to inak payment to the said Allane, 
and vthers Ins fricndis, of a certaine sowme of money, for 
suin violence done, and attemptit ug uns thame be the sud 
Goorge friendis” [Deteaarn’s Trials, vol 1 putn p 306] 
By M wearet, d mghter of Kdmonstone of Duntieath, George 
Buchanan had a son, John, who died before his fithcr, le w- 
ingason By a second lady, Janct, daughter of Cunning- 
hame of Craigzans, he had William, founder of the now ex- 
tinct house of Auchmar A descendant of tlus house, Wil- 
ham Buchanan of Auchmar, published at Glasgow, in 1723, 
a quarto volume entitled an ‘Histoncal and Genealogical es- 
say upon the family and surname of Buchanan, with an En- 
quiry into the Genealogy and present state of ancient Scot- 
tish surnames, and mote particularly of the Highland Clans’ 
An octavo edition of the sime appeared at Edinburgh in 
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1775 In drawing up this account of the Buchanans, Auch- 
mar’s work has of course been consulted, but in the carly 
portion especially of the genealogies, we should not be dis- 
poscd to rely mmpheitly on 1ts statements, esther in respect of 
the name of Buchanan or any other of the “ancient Scottish 
surnames” winch it contains 

John Buchanan, above mentioned as dying before his fa- 
ther, George Buchanan of that ilk, was twice marned, first 
to the Lod Livingston’s daughter, by whom he had one son, 
George, who succeeded Ins grandfather, and secondly to a 
mece of Clusholmn, bishop of Dunblane, and had by her a 
daughtcr marned to Mr Thomas Buchanan of Ibert, lod 
privy seal 

‘The son, Sir George Buchanan, married Mary Graham, 
daughter of the earl of Monteith, and had, with two dangh- 
trrs, a son, Sir John Buchanan of that ih, who m 1618, mor- 
tihed (or bequeathed) six thousand pounds Scots to the um- 
versity of kdinburgh, for mamtammng three bursars at the study 
of theology there, and in equal sum to the university of St 
Andrcws, foi “maint unmg upon the interest thereof, three 
buisars at the study of plulosophy there, and constituted the 
magistrates of Fk dinburgh mm yers or pations of both mor- 
tifications = This on the thority of Buchanan of Auchmai, 
although Bower im Jus History of the Umversity of I din- 
burgh does not mention any such bequest Sir John marricd 
Antbulla askine, daughta of Adan, commendator of Cam- 
buskenneth, a son of the Mastcr of Mar We had a son, 
Coige, his successo), and a daughter maricd to Campbell 
of Rahein 

Sn Gcorge Buchan im the son marncd F liz beth Preston, 
daughter of the land of Crargmilar He was coloncl of the 
Stulingshire .¢giment during the whole of the civil wars in 
the ragn of King Chailes the knot, and was, with his regi- 
ment, at the battho of Dunbar in 1650 ~~ He was also at the 
fatal conflict of Inver keithing in the following year, and with 
Moypor-genenal Sir John Brown of Forde), colond) of the Mid 
Tothnan regiment, at the head of thar regiments, stopped 
the passyre of Chomwcll’s troops over the orth, for some 
dis The Scots wac, however, eventually dete ited with 
grcat loss, and Sir George Buchanan, with Sir John Brown 
and other officers, taken prisoner, m which state he died in 
the end of 1651, leaving, with three daughters, one son, John, 
the last land of Buchanan, who was twice inarnid, but had 
no mile wsue By his second wife, Jom Pringle, daughter 
of Mr Andrew Pringle, a numoter, he hid a daughter Janet, 
muried to Hemy Buchman of Leny  Jobn, the last lard, 
died in Deeciuber 1682 His cst ite was sold by his creditors, 
and puachascd by the mecstor of the duke of Montrose 

The barons o1 lurds of Buchinan built a cistle m Stirlng- 
shirc, Where the present Buch man house stands, formerly 
culled the Ped of Buchinan = Port of it cxists, forming the 
chaiter-room A more inodcin house was built by these 
Cnefs, wyomimg the cist side Tins mansion came into the 
posscssion of the first dukc of Montiose, who madc several 
additions to it, as did also subsequent dukes, and it 1s now 
the chicf scat of that duc ul family in Scotland 

Ihe prnapal ine of the Buchanans bccoming, as above 
shown, extinct in 1682, the repiceent ition of the family de- 
volved on Buchanan of Auchmar — [his line became, in ita 
turn, eatinct in 1816, and in the absence of other competi- 
tors, the late Dr I: mas Hamilton-Buchan in of Bardowie, 
Spittal, and Lony, as har-mal of Walter, first of the fumiy 
of Spittal, established in 1826 his clams as cluef of the clan 
Of this gentloman, the author of an account of Nepaul, and 
othcr works on India, # separate notice is given ee 
Buc ANANn, HAMIFION FRANCIS 
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The last Iineal mate descendant of the Buchanans of Leny 
was Henry Buchanan about 1728, whose daughter and heir- 
ess, Catherine, marned Phumus Buchanan of Spittal, an offi- 
cer in the Dutch service, who took for iis second wife, Ehza- 
beth, youngest: daughtcr of John Hamilton of Bardowie, the 
sule survivi of her fanily, and by her he had four sons and two 
daughters ‘Their eldest son Jobn, bom in 1758, succeeded to 
the estite of Bardowx, and assumed the additional name of 
Hanulton, but dying without male issue, was succeeded by his 
brother, the above named Dr Frances Wamilton-Buchanan 





The first of he Buchanans of Ardoch was Wiliam Buch- 
anan who, 1 1693, acquired that estate in the parish of Kil- 
maronock, Dumbartonshire He was descended from Jolin 
Buchanan, cldest son of the second marnage of Lhomas 
Buchanan of Carbeth, grandson of Thomas Buchanan, third 
son of Sir Walter Buchanan, tinorteenth laird of Buchanan 





‘lhe Buchanans of Ardinconnal and Auchintor)t, in the 
saine county, are also a branch of the ancicnt house of Buch 
anan of that ik and of Leny OF thin family was Georg: 
Buchanan, & merchant in Glasgow, and lis three brothers, 
Andrew of Drumpellicr, in Lanarkshire, Niel, of Hillington, 
county of Renfrew, MP for the Glasgow district of burglis, 
whose male line is now extinct, and Archibald of Auchin- 
toihe ‘These four brothers wore the o1ginal promoters, in 
1725, of the Buchanan Society of Glasgow, one of the most 
flounshing benevolent mstitutions in the west of Scotlard 
Mary, then sister, maiied George Buchanan of Auchintoshen 
mm Dumbartonslure ‘The Diampadlla branch of the Buchanan 
family 19 represented by the descendant of Andrew's second 
son, Robert Carnck Buchanan, kisq of Drumpelher 





The name of Buchanan was at one time so numerous in 
horitors that if is said that the laud of Buchanan cauld, im a 
summers day, call fifty heritors of lig own surname to his 
house, upon any occasion, and all of them might with conve- 
mene return to then respective residencis before night, the 
most distant of ther homes not bung above ten mits fom 
Buchanan castle 

In Pitonrn'’s Criminal Trials, vol 1 pp 544—557, 1s given, 
under date of May 31, 1608, the trial of one Margaret Hert- 
syde, wife of John, afterv wds Su John Buchanan, a female 
servant of her majesty, Anne, queen of James the Sixth, for 
atealing the queen’s jewels ‘Lhe uncommon natwo of the 
crime, and tho intercst of the pleadiugs induced him to insert 
the entire aguments He remarks that the 1691 cause of the 
criminal prosecution of this servant of the queen is undcr- 
stood to have ongin ited in Mrs (afterwards Lady) Buchan- 
an’s bung too deeply versed in cutam court intigucs, und it 
was deemed necessiry to git rid of her, oven in the {we of 
the most strenuous remonstr uices on the part of her majesty 
Shoe was in the following Angust found guulty, and banished 
to Orkney On this case: Balfour has the following entry in 
his Annis, (vol u p 26,) “John Buchan wi and his wyfie, 
Margaret Hartosyde, that had Jaynun longe in prisson hene, 


tor the allegeit stealling some of the queins jycwells (bot the ; 


courtiers talked, that it was for revelling some of the queins 


secretts to the king, wich a wysse chalmbermaide wold nut ' poverty, with five sons and three daughters 


have done), was, by ane sentence, condemned to perpetualle 


exyle, mn the 1)landes of Orkney, and declured to be anc in- | 
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der date June 6, 1623, for the slaughter of one Duncar 
M‘Farlane, in the preceding April The accused gave in a 
supphcation which revealed incidents of a most horrible na- 
ture It appears from it that the M‘Farlanes had seized one 
Wilham Buchanan, while hunting, and after torturing hin 
for ten hours had barbaously murdcred him His tongue 
and entrails they cut out, and having slain his dogs, they 
took out the tongue and entrails of one of them and trans- 
ferred them to each other, and s0 left him and the dogs lying 
on the earth, whic they were not discovured for eight days 

the offence of Buchanan being that he had inquired after 
some goods said to have been stolen by the said Duncan 
M Farlanc, and the latter having afterwirds stolen an ox 
from one of the party, he was pursued, and hnng his gun at 
them was slain in sq@f-dcfcnce Tho M‘karlaues on their 
part also gave in a supplication giving a different complexion 
to the case, and the laird of Buchanan came forward and 
offered to submit the matter, as it arose out of the murder of 
one of ins clan, to the earls of Mar, Mentuth, Wigtoun, and 
Iinlithgow, but no records remain as to tho result of this ex- 
traordinary caso 





BUCHANAN, Gtorcs, a distinguished 1¢- 
forme: and Latin poet, is perhaps the only man 
but one whom Scotland has eve: produced who 
was acknowledged by the acclamations of Europe 
to be the prunceps— Poetarum sui seculi faulo 
plinceps”"—the deudedly first in the at he culti- 
vated, not only of Ins countiy but his age This 
applies, howeve1, only to poets wiiting in Latin on 
Gueek He was born at Killearn in Stulingshire, 
on the westein bank of the 1vulet of Blane, in 
February 1506 —Avs Richardson wiites, 


“ Triumphant evon the yellow Blane, 
Though by a fen defaced, 
Roasts that Buchanan’s carly strain 
Consoled her troubled breast ” 


He belonged to a family which was rather ancient 
than rich He was the thid son of Thomas, 
second son of Thomas Buchanan of Drumikill, 
who, having received the farm of Moss, other wise 
called Mid-Leowen, fiom his father, was called 
Thomas Buchanan of Moss  George’s father 
died of the stone in the flower of hus age, and 
owing to the insolvency of his giandfather about 
the same time, lis mother, Agnes, daughter of 
James Harict of Trabrown, was left in extieme 
Her 
brother, James Hatiet, 1s said to have sent him, 


famous persone " The sentence was, however, recalled in the | (after he had, according to a doubtful tradition, 


following November 

Volume third of the same Collection contains the indict- 
ment of several persons of the name of Buchanan, and among 
them Patnck the son of George Buchanar of Auchmar un- 


received the rudiments of his education at a school 
supposed to have been then established at Kiull- 
eain,) about 1520, to Pais, where he improved 
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his knowledge of Latin, acquired the Greek lan- 


guage without the aid of a tutor, and began to 
cultivate his poetical talents He seems to have 
possessed a knowledge of the Gaelic, (which Di 

Inving incorrectly conjectures to have been the 
Current speech of his native district at that perod, 
there being evidence that the Macfarlancs, who 
occupied the wild region of the Dumbarton High- 
lands in the vicinity, spoke English before his 
time, although they also use the Celtic to this 
day,) for 1t is 1elated that when in France, having 
met with a woman who was said to be possessed 
with the devil, and who mofessed to speak all 
languages, he accosted he: im Gaelic, and as nei- 
ther she noi he: familiar 1eturned any answer, he 
entered a protest that the devil was ignoiant of 
that tongue,—a trait of humour in entne accord 

The 
death of hig uncle, two years afte: wards, having de- 
piirved him of his resowces, he :eturned to Scotland 
in 1522 =: It 18 stated that at this time Ins poverty 
was so great that in oder to get back to his na- 
tive countiy, he jomed the coips then m couse of 
being raised in France as auxiliaties to the duke 
of Albany in Scotland In 1523, after a twelve- 
month spent at home foi the 1ecovery of his health, 
being then only seventcen yeais of age, he sei ved 
as a common soldier with the Fiench auxiliaries, 


ance with the gravity of his afte: character 


and proceeded with them when, under the com- 
mand of the iegent Albany in person, they 
marched acioss the boiders, and about the end of 
October of that yea laid siege to the castle of 
Wark, fiom which they weie compelled to retiecat 
Afte: one campaign he became tued of a military 
life, and the fatigue and hardships he had en- 
duied on this occasion so much afiected his health, 
which in his youth secms not to have been 1obust, 
that he was confined to his bed fo: the remamdei 
of the winter: The brief nutice he gives of this 
in his shoit biogiaphy of Inmsclf, would seem to 
imply that he considered this service a useful part 
of education His words aie ‘ studeo ret militaris 
cognoscende in castra est perfectus” ‘*'The exer- 
cise which I commend fist,” says Milton, ‘1s the 
exact use of their weapon, to guard and to stiike 
safely with edge or pot, this will keep them 
healthy, nimble, strong and well in breath, 13 also 
the likeliest means to make them grow laige and 
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tall, and to imspue them with a gallant and fea | 
less courage, which, being tempered with season- | 
able lectures and precepts to them of true fortitude | 
and patience, will tun into a native and heroic | 
valou, and make them hate the cowardice of do- 
Milton wiote these woids about the 
yea 1650, a tune when recent events had given 
him good cause to appreciate the effect of such a 
characte: upon a nation’s welfare, and to compie- 
hend the distinction between the logic of the 
schoolmen, and the logic of Olver Cromwell 
and of 


ing wrong ” 





brands, 
Well wielded in some hardy hands, 
And wounds by Gahleans given 


Tn the ensuing spring Buchanan and his bro- 
ther, Patiich, entered students at the aniveisity of 
St Andiews, and he took the degice of bachelor 
of ats, Octobe: 3, 1525, at which time he was a 
pauper or exhibitiones 
he accompanied Jobn Man, 01 Major, then piro- 
fessor of logic in St Salvadoi’s college, St An- 
diews, to Pais, and became a student in the Scot- 
tish college there In March 1528 he took the 
degiee of M A, and in June 1530, after being the 
previous yea defeated as a candidite, he was 
chosen procurator of the German Nation, which 
The 
punciples of Luther having, about this time, made 
considerable progiess on the Continent, Buchanan, 
whose mind was moe embued with the spirit of 
Classical antiquity than with the trammels of the 
Cathohe chiuich, readily adopted them, and be- 
He had 
in 1529 received the appointment of piofesso: in 
the college of St Barbe, where he tanght gramma 


In the following summer 


comprehended the students fiom Scotland 


came a steady fricud to the Reformation 


for three years, without desiving much remunera- 
tion fiom his laboms In an elegy, appaiently 
composed about this period, he paints im forcible 
and gloomy colouis the miseiies to which the pro- 
fessors of humanity in Paris weie then exposed 
In 1532, whilst at this college, he became tutor 
to Gilbert Kennedy, earl of Cassillis, ‘a youth of 
the most promising talents, and of an excellent 
disposition,” then residing nea: the college of St 
Baibe, and to his loidship he insciibed hia first 
work, being a translation of the famous Thomas 
Linacie’s Rudiments of Latin Grammar, which 
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was published in 15838 =-He resided with the earl 
in France for about five years, and in May 1537 
he returned with him to Scotland 

‘¢ While he was residing at the cail’s seat in the 
country,” says lis biogiapher, Dr Irving, “he 
composed a hittle poem which rendeied him ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the ecclesiastics, an orde: of 
men whom it 1s geneially hazardous to provoke 
In this poem, which bears the title of ‘Somnium,’ 
and 1s a happy imitation of Dunbar, he expresses 
hig own abhorrence of a monastic life, and stigma- 
tizes the mpudence and hypocrisy of the Francis- 
ean friars ‘The holy fathers, when they became 
acquainted with this specimen of his sarcastic wit, 
apecdily forgot their professions of meekness, and 
resolved to convince him of lis heterodox pic- 
sumpfion in disparaging the sacred institutions of 
the church 
Buchanan had himself belonged to a religious o1- 
der which he has so ficquently exposed with the 


It has repcatedly been alleged that 


most admnable powers of ridicule, but this seems 
to have been a tale fabricated by the impotent 
That he had 
actually assumed the cowl, has nucve: been affim- 
ed by any early writer sufficiently acquainted with 
it 14 not, however, improbable, that 


malice of lus thealogiwal enemies 


his history 
ding the conventant season of hts youthful mis- 
fortunes, the fitars were anxious to allme so po- 
mising a nove, and this suggestion i even 
countenanced by a passage in one of his poetical 
productions ” 

Buchanan had dete:rmmed to resume his forme 
occupation in France, but King James the Fifth 
retuned him m Scotland in the employment of 
tutor to his eldcust natual son, (by Ehzabcth 
Shaw, of the family of Sauchi,) James Stewart, 
afterwaids the abbot of Kelso, who died in 1518, 
and not his half biothe, the famous cal of Mui- 
ray, as ciionecously stated in several of hin me- 
mons We lean fiom the loid high treasurer's 
accounts, quoted in the Appendix to the first vol- 
ume of Pitcairn’s ‘Ciimmal Trials,’ that, August 
21, 15387, Buchanan was paid, by order of me 
king, twenty pounds, and the same sum in July 
1538, when he also received a ich gown of Pais 
black, with a cassoch, on occasion of Mary of 
Guise’s public entry mto Edinbigh At the 10- 
quest of the hing, to whom the incensed pnests 


eed 
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had found means of representing him as a man of 
depraved moials and dubious faith, he wrote his 
‘Palmnodia’ and ‘ Franciscanus,’ the latter a pow- 
erful and bitter satire against the Fi: anciscan fri- 
‘This production,” says Dr Irving, ‘as 1b 
now appeais in its finished state, may without 
hazaid be pronounced the most skilful and pun- 
gent satire which any nation or langnage can ex- 
hibit He has not servilely adheied to the model 
of any ancient poct, but 1s himself original and 
unequalled To a masteily command of classical 
phraseology, he unites uncommon feliuity of versi- 
fication, and lus diction often 11se3 with his in- 
creasing indignation to majesty and splendour 
The combinations of his wit arc variegated and 
original, and he evinces himself a most sagacious 
observer of human life 


“ls 


No class of men was 
ever more completely exposed to ridicule and 1n- 
famy, noi 18 it astonishing that the Popish clergy 
alterwards regarded the author with mplacable 
hatred = The impurities and the abswdities which 
he rendered so noto10us, Were not the spoutaneous 
production of a prolific brain, then ignorance and 
religion presented an ample and inviting harvest 
Of the validity of his poetical accusations, many 
Buchanan has 
himself 1elateud im plan piose, that about thus 
period, some of the Scottish ecclesiastics were so 


historical documents still 1emaim 


deplorably ignorant, as to suppose Mastin Luther 
to be the autho: of a dangeious book, called the 
New Testament ” 

The following account and (im part) only tians- 
lation yet attempted of this admnable satite ts 
fiom the pun of an able but anony mons critic, and 
will not be unacceptable to out readers 

After asking his firiend— 


“Unde novus rigor in vultu! tristisqne sever 
Fions capcrata minis, tardique modestit mit ssus ? 
Illaque frenatee constans custodis Lingus 2? &e” 


Ife makes him thus reply — 


“ Oft musing on the ills of human hfe, 
Its buoyant hopes, wild fc ars, and dlc stuife, 
And joys of hue—how changeful! tho’ serene, 
That flit ere you can tell where they have bon— 
(Even as the burk, when ocean's surges swetp, 
Rus'd by the warnng winds, along the decp, 
Is headlong by the howling tempest driven, 
While the staid pilot, to whose charge 18 given 
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Her guidance, skilfully the helm applies, 

And in the tempest’s face she fairly forward fhies,) 
I have resolved, my earthly wanderings past, 

In rest’s safe haven to secure at last 

Whate'er of fleeting life, by Fate's decree, 

Ere end my pilgrimage, remains to me,— 

To give to heaven the remnant of my days— 
And wash away in penitence and praise, 

Far from this wild world $ revelry uncouth, 

The sins and follies of my heedless youth 

O, blest and hallowed day! with cincture bound, 
My shaven head the grey hood veiling round, 

St Francis, under thine auspiucus name, 


I will prescribe unto this fleshly fiame 
A hfe stheral, that shall upward rise, 





My heavenward soul commercing with the skics 
This 18 my goal—to this my actions tend— | 


My resting-place—onginal and end ” 
\ 


To this explanation of his firend’s object, the | 
poet thus 1eplics— 


Tf ‘tis thine aim to reach the goal of life 

Thio’ virtue’s path, and, leaving childish strife, 

To free thy darken’d nund from enor's fore, ! 
| To trace the laws of virtuc to their source, 

And raise to heavenly things thy purged sight, | 

I view thy noble purpose with delight , 

But if a shadowy good doth cross thy way, 

And lure thee, phantom-hke—but to betray— 

Oh! while ’tis time, restiain thy mad cartes 

And a true friend’s yet timely warning hear, 

Nor let old error with bewildercd oye, 

Nor let the blind and senseless rabble’s cry, 

More move thee than stern reason’s simple sway, 

That pomts to Truth the undiscovered way — 


ee 


But deem not, that high heaven I dure defy 
Or raise again vam war a, unst the sky, 
kor, from my earhest youth I have revored 
The priests and holy fathers, who appc ued, | 
By virtue’s and religion's holy flamc, 
Worthy a bnght etcrmty of fame | 
But seldom underneath the dusky cow], 

That shades the shaven head and monkish scowl, 

I picture a St Paul the priestly stole | 
Oft covers the remorseless tyrant’s soul, 
The glutton’s and the adulterer’s grovelling lust, 
Lake soulless brute each wallowing in the dust, 
And the smooth hypocrite’s still smiling brow, 
That tulls not of the villany below ” 


After some preliminary 1emaiks, the poet gocs 
on to enumeiate the vatious classez of men who 
compose this respectable body — 
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“ Principio huc omnes tanquam ad vivaria currunt, 


Queis res nulla dom: est, quibus est irata noverca, 
Quos durus pater, aut plagos: dextra magistri, 

1 rntust, aut legum tamor, aut quos dedita somno 
Fxcerect nullis Lethosa 1gnavia curis 

Dende quibus gelidus arcum pravcoi dia sanguis 
Obstitit ingenio, quos sacro a fonte Camosna:, 
Quos Pallas Pha-busque fugat, quos sidere torvo 
Aspicit infausto volucer Tl egeatious ortu 


e ® * + « 


Adde his, quos fi btis, quos vexat dira phrenesis, & 
» * ® * ¥ 


Adjico praterea quos preeueps alea nudat, 
Quos Venus enervat Ac” 


He 1:apidly sums up lus sketch of the oder, as 
of a set of men 


“Whom fear, wrath, frenzy, dulness, sloth, and cime, 
Ambition, rum, weariness of time, 
Unhappy love home chang'd or hostile found, 
And daik hypoerisy together bound ” 


Tn allusion to this precious collection, he then 


makes the following Caustic 1emalks— 


“ Still deathful 1s the drug envenomed draught, 
Tho’ golden be the bow] fiom which ’tis quaff"d 
Tie ass, in Pyrian purple tho’ array’d 
Ts as much ass, as asslike when he biay'd, 
Stall ficree wall be the honess—the tox 
Still cr afty—and still nuld the nughty ox— 
The vulture still will whet the thirsty beak— 
The twittermg swallow stall will chup and squeak 
Thus tho’ the vesture shine hke drifted snow, 
lhe heuts dark passions lurk unchang'd below 
Nor when the viper lays aside his skin 
Less baleful does the venom work wathin, 

The tiger frets against his cage's side 

Aa wild as when he roun’d in ch unless pride 
Thus neither crossing mount uns nor the main, 
Nor Aying human hb wnts and follics vain, 

Nor the black robe nor white, nor cowl-clad he su, 
Nor munchiug cver black and mouldy bread, 
Will Jull the darkly-working soul to rest, 

And calm the tumults of the troubled bicast 
For always, in whatever spot you be, 

Liven to the confines of the frozen sea, 

Or near the sun, beneath « scorching clime, 
Still, stall wall follow the fierce lust of crime— 
Di ceit, and the dark working of the inind, 
Wnere’er you 10am will not be left behind ” 


The king appears to have been either unable or 


, unwilling to protect the autho of this poem against 
© 
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the powerful and vindictive body of men whom he 
had attacked Hewas accordingly comp: chended in 
the general arrest of pe:sons suspected of Luther- 
anism, ‘and to the etemnal infamy of the nation,” 
says I Irving, “ his mvaluable life might have 
been sacrificed to the rancou1 Of an unholy priest- 
hood After he was committed to custody, Cai- 
dinal Beaton (ndeavoured to accelerate his doom 
by tendumg to the king a sum of money as the 
price of Ins innocent blood * * While his 
kecpers were fast aslcep, he escaped through the 
window of the apaitment in which he was confined, 
aud fled into England” But his disasters were 
not over On the borders he was molested by the 
moss-troopers, who at that time had possession of 
the whole frontier of the two kingdoms, and his 
life was again exposed to great danger fiom the 
contagion of a pestilential disease then raging in 
the noth of England 
was entertained by Siu John Ramsford, an Eng- 
lish knight, to whom he has giatefully mscubed a 


On reaching London, he 


Ife procecded im the course of the 
same year to Pans, and thence, on the mvitation 
of Andiow (sovea, a loaned Portuguese, who was 
principal of the college of Gwenne, lately founded 
in that city, to Bordeaux There he became pro- 
fessor of Latin, and taught with applause for thice 
yews, in which tune he wiote fow tragedies, two 
of which, entitled ‘Baptistes,’ and ‘ Jephthes,’ 
were original, aud on scriptural subjects, but on 
the Gieck model, and the othe: two were tians- 
lations of the ‘ Alcestis’ and the ‘Medea’ of Eun 

pedes His ‘Baptistes,’ the earliest of his diamatic 
compositions, and his tianslation of the ‘ Medea,’ 
were performed on the academical stage with tp- 
plause surpassing his expectations ‘The meat 
theme of the former 13 civil and religious hbeity, 
and some of his allusions in 1t bear ready applica- 
tion to the peisecuting conduct of Caidinal Bea- 
ton ‘Buchanan's tragedies,” says a contempoi- 
ay critic, “are not considered among the most 
perfect of his compositions We have no inten- 
tion here to enter upon a criticism of them = It 
may be sufficient to mention, as a proof how little 
he preseived the keeping of his prime, that he 
fiequently alludes to the classical mythology, and 
to things with which the Hebrews were unac- 
quainted To some of the characters in Jephthes 
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he gives Gieek names, and the chorus speaks of 
the wealth of Cicesus, who was not born tall about 
six hundied years afte: Jephtha At the same 
time it ought to be added, that the language of 
his translation of the Medea appeaied to his learned 
contemporaiies so thoroughly classical, that he 
was suspected by some of having published in his 
own name, a genuine ielique of antiquity This 
we conceive to be one of the lughest testimonies 
that conld be adduced of the classical purity of 
Buchanan’s Latin style—higher than any evidence 
founded meiely on the authority of any modeimn 
scholar: In the tragedies of Buchanan, repie- 
sented in the college of Guienne, the celebrated 
Michael de Montaigue was a frequent perfoimer 
And Buchanan appears at one time to have formed 
a project of composing a woik on education, in 
which he intended to exhibit as a model, the ealy 
disaapphne of his pupil Montagne, a very remark- 
able one (his father gave him an old German pio- 
fessor in plice of a nurse, that he might loarn 
Latin as his mother tongue—and he didit) We 
cat unly have great doubts ae to the excellence of 
George’s scheme of cducation, nor do we think 
the world has suffered much by the loss of it 

In the Baptistes, Buchanan attacks priesteraft 
as keenly asin the Franciscanus, as the following 
terse and vigoious lines will amply testify — 


Nostrique ceetus vitium id est vel maximum, 
Qui sanctitatis plcbcm imagine falliimus 
Praccepta tuto liccat ut spernere Dei, 
Contra institut? nostra s1 quid audeas, 

Jon mur aro cevertere adversarios, 

lollere veneno, subditisque testibus 
Opprimere  falsis regias rumoribus 
loplemns aures quicquid inimum offendent 
Rumore falso ulesseimur, ct incendimus 
Ammum furore turbidum, ect calumnus 
Armamus ire gevientis inpetum 


One of Milton’s biographeis has ascribed to Mil- 
ton, but without foundation, an Enghsh version of 
the Baptistes This was Mr Peck (New Memoirs 
of the Life and Poetical Works of Mi John Mil- 
ton Lond 1740, 4to,) who first indeed declared 
that the translation of the Baptistes under this 
title ‘Tyrannical Government Anatomized, or, 
a discourse conceining evil councillors, bemg the 
Jafe and Death of John the Baptist,’ was an ori- 
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ginal work of Mr Mailton’s, announcing it in the 
followmg terms ‘His Baptistes is the sixth of 
Mr John Milton’s nine most celcbiated English 
poems, and one of the hitheito unknown pieces 
of his, whereof I am now to give an account ’” 
Buchanan also wrote scveial poems on vaious 
subjects, paiticularly one with the object of secur- 
ing the patronage of Olivier, chancellor of the 
kingdom, to the college of Guienne, nm which he 
succeeded Besides these, he addiessed a Sapphic 
ode to the youth of Bordeaux, with the view of 
recommending to them the study of the liberal 
aits During his 1esidence theie, the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth passed thiough Buideaux, on 
which occasion, in name of the college, he pic- 
sented his majesty with an elegant Lat poem 
He was still, howeve1, exposed to dange: from 
the malice of Cardinal Beaton, who wiote to the 
aichbishop of Bordeaux to have him appiechended, 
but his lette: fell into the hands of one who was 
fiiendly to the poet, and he was suffered to 1cmaim 
unmolested In 1543, the plague having bioken 
out at Bordeaux, he quitted that place, and became 
fo: some time domestic tuto: to Montaigne, then 
ten yeas old, who 1:ecords the fact mm his Essays 
In 1544 he went to Pais, where, as one of the 
1egents or professors, he taught the second class 
in the college of the Cardinu de la Mome, and 
appears to have :emamed there for the next thice 
In 1547 he accompanied his fiiend, An- 
diew Govea, tu Portugal, and became one of the 


years 


professors m the university of Couubra, then re- 
cently established, and of which Govea was ap- 
pointed prinupal His brothe1, Patuck Buchanan, 
was also one of the professo1s, and Dempster saya, 
but not tiuly, othe: two Scotsmen, John Ruther- 
ford and Wiliam Ramsay It was the weakness 
of this wiite: to magnify the learning of ou coun- 
tiymen, although im that age of stiife and per- 
secution at home they might have been students 
theie. The death of Govea, in the ensuing yea, 
left him, and those of his colleagucs who, like 
himself, were foreigners, at the meicy of the 
bigoted priests, and thiee of them weie subjected 
to the discipline of a moderate confinement in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, among whom was 
Buchanan himsclf, who was accused of being an 
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in Lent, and other equally he:mous crimes After 
being confined a year and a half, he was sent to a 
monastery, with the view of receiving edifying 
lessons from the monks, whom he i1epiesents as 
men by no means destitute of humanity, but to 
tally unacquaimted with religion Here he con- 
tinued several months, and employed his leisue 
in wiiting a considerable part of his imimitable 
Latim version of the Psalms, not as a penance as 
has been absmdly stated, but for occupation and 
his own pleasuwe He obtamed his liberty in 
1551, and received a small pension fiom the king, 
but found his situation exticmely disagieeable 
{n a poem entitled ‘ Deside:ium Lutetiw,’ he ex 
presses his anxious desue to leave what he in 
another: poem (‘ Adventus in Galliam’) character- 
18€8 as 


Jeyuna ise tesqua Lusitamie, 
Glebasque tantum fcrtilcs penuria, 


and to 1eturn to Paris, (which he represents under 
the allegorical name of Amatyllis), m the follow- 
mg beautiful ines — 


O formosa Amaryl, tua jam septuna bruma 

Me procul aspectu, juin septima detinet reptas 

Sed neque septim?a bruma nivalibus hornida unnbis, 
Seplima nee rapidis Candcns fervoribus sestay 

I xtinxit vigiles nostro sub pectore curs 

hu mi mane novo carmen, dum rosud i tondct 
Arvi pects, medio tu carmen solis in astu, 

Et cum jam longas piawceps nox porrigit umbr is , 
Nee mihi quo tenebris condit nox omnia, vultus 
best potis occultaie tuos te nocte sub atia 
Alloyuor amplector, falsaque m imagine som 
G dia solliaitam palpant evanida mentun, 
At cui somnus abit, & 


Buchanan retuned to Fiance by way of Eng- 
Jand im the begmuing of 1553, when he was ap- 
pomted a professor in the college of Boncomt It 
seems to have been about thus tame that he wiote 
some of those satirical pieces agaist the monks 
which aie found ‘Fiaties Fraterrimi’ 
Having dedicatcd a poetical tiibute, wiitten on 
the captme of Vercelli in 1553, and also his tia- 
gedy of Jephthes, published m 1554, to the Mar 
shal Comte de Buiissac, then governor of the 
Fiench dominions in Italy, that nobloman, m 
1555, sent Buchanan to Picdmont, as preceptor 


m his 


enemy to the Romush faith, and of having eaten flesh | to his son, Timolesse de Cossé In this capacity 
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he continued tor five years, residing with his pupil | others to inspect the revenues of, and regulate the 
alternately in Italy and Fiance He now devoted | instruction at, the universities, and, by the Gen- 
his leisuie to examining the controversies on the | eral Assembly of the Church, which met 25th De- 
subject of religion which then agitated Europe | cember that yea: and of which he was a member, 
He also composed part of his philosophical poem | one of the commissioners to revise ‘The Book of 
‘De Sphera,’ and wrote lus Ode on the suriende: ' Discipline’ In 1564 the queen conferred on him 
of Calais, his Lpithalamium upon the marriage of | for life the temporalities of Crossi:aguell Abbey, 
Mary (Queen of Scots to the Dauphin, and pub- | then vacant by the death of Quentin Kennedy, 
lished the first specimens of his version of the | which amounted annually to the sum of five hun- 
Psalms and lus tianslation of the Alcestis died pounds Scots In 1566 he was appointed by 

On the breaking out of the civil war in Fiance, |! the earl of Mutiay, who, as commendatoi of the 
in 1560, Buchanan quitted the family of Brissac, | puory of St Andrews, held the nght of nominat- 
and fiom the alarming aspect of affans in that coun- | ing to that office, principal of St Leonard’s col- 
try, 1ctuined to Scotland The precise period of his | lege, St Andiews, in which capacity it appears to 
retuin has not been asceitained , but it must have | have been one of his duties to 1ead occasional lec- 
been either that yea: or the following one, asin! tures in divimty Although a Jayman, he was as 
January 1562 he was at the Scottish comt, where, one of its membeis, on account of his extraoidi- 
though a professed adherent of the Reformed | nary abilities and learning, chosen moderato: of 
religion, he was well received In the following | the General Assembly of the church which met at 
April we find him officiating as classical tutor to i Edinburgh on the 25th of June 1567 
the queen = Mary was then im her twentieth year, ; It is uncetain at what precise period his admi- 
and a lette: fiom Randolph, the English ambassa- | rable version of the Psalms was first printed, but 
doi, states that Buchanan read with her cvery af- | a second edition appeared im 1566 The work 
teinoon a portion of Livy * With 1eference to , was wnscibed, m an elegint dedication, to Queen 
this mcident Dr Irving contends that Buchanin’s | Mary ‘To the eal of Muay he insciubed his 
manneis must hive been courteous and polished | ‘Fiancascanus’ dung the same yea 
We own we cannot assent to this opmon The| The conduct of Mary had justly excited against 
general manners of the age weie not ve1y refined | he: the indignation of a large portion of her sub- 
But we think there is evidence to show that) jects, and afte: the muder of Darnley and het 
George Buchanan’s manneis were coarse cven for mamiage to Bothwell, Buchanan, who had for- 








—_—_ — 


lus age «The answer, energetic but coarse, which | merly praised her immoderately, now attacked her 
he 1s repoited to have made to the countess of ; in teims equally unmeasued, heaping upon her all 
the stores of invective which his copious vocabu- 
lary afforded We arc no admieis of that weak 


Mu, when she demandd how he had presumed 





to lay his hand upon ‘the Loid’s anomted,” 15 
quite characteristic of the man = Jh Iiving also and flagitious woman, but Buchanan had been 
defends Buchanan fiom a more serious imputation | treated by he: with coutesy and kindness—had 
to wluch some of his wiitings have given rise, and | even 1eceived very conside:able benefits at he: 
Instances poets, both ancient and modern, who | hands, and assuming that his foimer praises were 
protested with solemnity that, though theu verses | sincerely bestowed, because he believed them mer- 
ited, when the object of those praises had put on 
a chaiacter the reverse of that for which they were 
intended, though neither his defence nor even his 
appiobation of he: new character would by any 
reasonable person have been r:equued, yet the ex- 
posure, the reprobation, and the punishment of her 
was schollemaster unto Mons de Brisack’s sone, very manlbay> nee, holies ead ser crimes, “would have 


godlye and honest "Randolph to Cecil, kdin Jan | Come more becomingly fiom another hand than 
30th, 1561 | his He also joined the party of the eal of Mu- 


were loose, their conduct was conect The excuse 
appears tous alame one And this instance only 
contirms our dishke to celibate schoolmasteis 

In 1563 he was appointed by parliament with 


* “There 1s with the Queene one callud Mr George 
Bowhanan, a Scottishe man, verie weill lerned, that 
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ray, whoin he accompanied to the conference at 
Youk and afte:waids to that at Hampton Cout 
At the desne of the eal he was prevailed upon to 
wiite his famous ‘ Detectio Mainz Regine,’ which 
was produced to the Commissioners at Westmin- 
ster, and afte: waids cuculated with gieat industiy 
by the English court It was not, however, pub- 
lished tall 1571, a yea afte: the 1egent Munay’s 
assassination by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh On 
that event taking place he wrote ‘Ane Admo- 
nitioun direct to the trew Loidis, Mantenaris of 
the Kingis Graces Authouitie,’ in which he ear- 
nestly adjmed those whom he addresscd to protect 
the young king and the children of the late regent 
fiom the pels which seemed to await them 
About the same time he also wiote a satnical 
fiact in the Scottish dialect, entitled the ‘Cha- 
mzleon,’ with the view of exposing the vacillating 
pohey and conduct of Secretary Maitland 

Shoitly after the assassination of the regent, 
and m the same year (1570) Buchanan was ap- 
pointed by the Estates of the realm one of the 
four pieceptors to the young king, then in his 
fouth year, on which occasion he iesigned the 
office of principal of St Leonaid’s college = Vani- 
ous anecdotes are told of his sevelity, and the 
impression he left on the mind of his pupil appears 
to have been anything but an agieeahle one 
Fianus Osboine [Advice to a Son, p 19] 1clates 
that King James used to say of a person in igh 
place about him, that he eve: trembled at his ap- 
proach, it 1eminded him so of his pedagogue 
There 1s no saymg how fir the severity of the 
pedagogue, taken along with other cucumstances 
connected with his buth, may have tended to pro- 
duce that extreme timidity of character which 
maiked the royal pedant thiough life All the 
tutor’s pams, though they may have forced mto 
him some “‘ glancings and mbblings of knowledge,” 
did not, however, succeed in :mpaiting any love 
for his principles of government King James 
regarded lus History of Scotland as an infamous 
invective , and admonished his heir-apparent to 
punish such of his future subjects as should be 
guilty of retaining it in their custody It may be 
said that it would have been no easy matter to 
have made a hero, or even an average king, out 
of such materials as were to be found in the char- 
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acter of James, fiom whatevei parentage imher- 
ited Still we cannot help thinking that Buchanan 
must have committed some gievous faults in his 
education , for he evidently had it in his power to 
produce some impression—and the impression he 
made was entitely of the genus pedant Home 
tells us that the precept which Peleus impressed 
paiticulaily upon his son Achilles was— 


Assy cegrotev iv val U-reiooxoy Eveecevees dAAwy 


And the sorts of excellence which he sought after 
were such as might be supposed to have been 
pointed out to him by Avs tutors, his father Peleus, 
and the centaur Chnon James, too, had some 
vague glimmeiung of an idea of excelling—but of 
excelling im what? in writing bad prose and wo1se 
verse—for we have caicfully 1ead some of his 
works, and we cannot agrec with his panegyrists 
that they exhilit any degice of excellence, except 
perhaps that of producing a laugh by then tran- 
scendent absurdity As to the “ pmity of style” 
which some have found m them, we can ouly say 
that to us the style o language appeais to be on 
a level with the logic, which 1s of the most despt- 
cable description In short, James’s idea of his 
vocation was— 


* "Lo stick the doctor's chur into the throne, 
Give Jaw to words, or war with words alone, 
Senatcs and courts with Greek and Latin rulc, 
And turn the council to a grammar school ” 


And a very poor grammar school it would have 


been of which he was master Not forgetting also 


“The nght divine of kings to govern wrong ” 


About the same time that he was nominated 
piecepto: to the hing, Buchanan received the ap- 
pointment of duecto: of the Chancery, which he 
held but a short time Soon after, the office of 
heeper of the privy seal was conferred on him 
This office, which he held for several years, enti- 
tled him to a scat in parliament We hkewise re- 
ceived fiom Queen Elizabeth a pension of one hun- 
died pounds a-year 
resigned in favour of his nephew Thomas Buchan- 
an of Ibert In 1578, he was joined in seveial 
parliamentary commissions, legal and ecclesiasti- 
cal, and particularly in a@ commission 1ssued to 
visit and 1eform the universities and colleges of 


The office of lord privy seal he 
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the kingdom ‘The scheme of ieformation sug- 
gested, and afterwards approved of by parliament, 
was drawn up by him 

In his dialogue ‘De Jme Regn: apud Scotos,’ 
with a dedication to King James, dated at Sti- 
ling, January 10, 1579 (in which dedication he 
certainly administers a dose of something very 
like flattery to the young king, when he tells him 
that “he perceives that by a kind of natural im- 
atinet he abhors flattery, the nurse of tyranny”), 
Buchanan maintams thit all power 15 derived 
fiom the people, that it 1 more safe to intrust 
our liberties to the definite protection of the laws, 
than to the precarious disciction of the king, that 
the king is bound by those conditions unde wlich 
the supreme power was originally committed to 
his hand, that it 1s lawful to resist and even to 
punish tyravts Dung the minouty of King 
dames, several coms were stiuck with a naked 
sword on one side, suppoiting a crown on its 
point, and sunounded with this legend, pro me 
8 merea in me fumished, it may be mfered, 
by Buchanan 
of a dialogue between the author and Thomas the 
son of Sir Richard Maitland, and that his opin- 
1ons were far in advance of lis time appears from 
the fact of then beng attacked, among others, by 


The work as exhibited in the form 


has Jeammed countrymen Blackwood, Winzet, and 
Barclay, while the work itself was condemned, m 
1584 by the Scottish parliament, in 166£ by the 
privy council of Scotland, and in 1683 by the um- 
veisity of Oxford, which im that year doomed 
Buchanan’s political works, with those of Milton, 
Languet, and othe: dangerous wiiters, to the 
flames In the seventy -foth vem of his age he 
composed a brief sketch of his own life The last 
twelve years of his existence he employed im wiit- 
og in Latin his History of Scotland, ‘Reium Sco- 
tiaium Tistona’ Of this work the history of 
the perzod in which he himself lived occupies the 
laigest portion, and 1s by far the most interesting 
More acuuate mformation than whit was known 
in Buchanan’s tine now enables the reader to dis- 
regard the many fictions and traditions disfiguring 
the carlicr portion of om annals, which he has in- 
troduced into his narrative, but in what relates to 
his own times his recital of facts may be consid- 
ered in general couect He survived the publica- 
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tion of this, the greatest and the last of his works, 
scarcely a month Broken by age and infirmities, 
he had retired the preceding year from the court 
at Stirling to Edinbugh, resigning all his public 
appointments, and calmly awaiting death 

Shortly before his death, some of his fmends 
having gone to the printing office to look at his 
history, found the impression had proceeded as far 
as the passage ielative to the mterment of David 
Rizzio, and being alarmed at the boldness with 
which the historian had there expressed himself, 
they returned to Buchanan’s house, whom they 
found in bed, and stated to him then appiehen- 
“Tell 
me, man,” said Buchanan, ‘if I have told the 
truth” ‘Yes, Sir,” rephed his nephew, “I think 
so” Then,” 1¢)01ned the dy ing histonan, “I will 
abide hig feud, and all Ins kin’s Pray to God for 
Buchanan expued a 


sions that it would give offence to the king 


me, and Iet him dneet all” 
little afte: five m the morning on Fiiday the 20th 
September 1582, in the 77th ycar of his age = He 
was buried im the cemetery of the Grey fitars, and, 
says Di Tiving, “lus ungrateful country never 
afforded Ins giave the common tubutc of a monu- 
mental stone ” 

Tt was unfortunate for Buchanan that his*coun- 
t1y’s language was so 1ude and unformed at the 
time he wrote, for no writer, we appichend, can 
hope to live, who wittes m any othe: but his own 
‘“Jand’s language ” But Buchanan, if for nothing 
else, Cannot fail to be held i lasting remembiance 
as aman who bearded kings when it was some- 
thing to beard them, and who, though but a poor 
scholar, when a scholar was hittle more than a 
despised memal, spoke defiance with his dying 
bieath agaist the whole ace of the Stuart 
kings 

Take him all in all, Buchanan was certainly a 
lemathabk min Of his mevits as a poet, an his- 
tonan, and a political waiter, he has left enduring 
memonals m his works As a philologist he was 
consulted and his opimon respected by the first 
scholais of Furope im an age which was fei tile in 
gicat scholars = But, with the exception of certam 
jests, many of them not of the most sefined na- 
tue, little or nothmg is known by most of the 
present genciation of the man or of his wiitings 


aven his Own countiymen, if inquired of :espect- 
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ing him or them, can reply only by vague gener - 


alities. 
His death took place 1n his house in a close in the 
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Rudimenta Grammatices Thoinee Linacn, ex Anghoo Ser- 
mone, in Latmum versa Lat apud Ro Stephanum, 1580, 


High street, Edinburgh, now removed, which stood | 8vo 


on the site of the west aide of Hunte: square, called | : 


Kennedy's close Buchanan’s residence was 1n the 
fist court on the left hand going down, the close 
having consisted of two courts connected by a 
narrow passage, the first house m the turnpike 
and above a tavern Finding, when on lis death- 
bed, that the money he had about him was not 
sufficient to defiay the expenses of his funeral, he 
sent his servant to divide 11 among the poor, add- 
ing,—‘‘ that if the city did not choose to bury 
him, they might Ict him he where he was” An 
edition of bis works was publishcd by Ruddiman 
at Edinbmgh, in 2 vols folio, in 1715, and ano- 
ther by Pete: Buimann, Leyden, m two vols 4to, 
in 1725) = In the latte: the editor, besides his own 
sritical annotations, incot porated the notes, disset- 
tations, &c of Ins predecessor 

The suljomed woodcut is fiom Visotinti’s I- 
lustrions Men = It 1epresents him im later life, 
and being nearly contemporay, 15 of authority 





Basil 1564, 8vo 1594, 
Amst 24mo 


Francscanus, et alia Poemata 
vo 1609, 8vo Jugd Bat 1628, 24mo 
Amst 1687, 12:no 

Ane Admonitione direct to the trou Lordis maintamans of 
the King’s Grace’s authoritie Printed at Stirling, 1571, by 
Lekprevik, 12mo, Iondon, by J Day, 1671, 12mo 

De Mana Scotorum Regina totaque eius contra Regem con- 
luratione, feedo cum Bothueho adulteno, nefiiia in mantum 
erudchtate et rabic horrendo insuper et deterrnno e1usdem 

P uneidio plane Historia No place, date, or printer's name, 
12mo 
Ihe sune in the old Scottish dialect, under the title, Ane 


| Detection of the duinges of Mane Quene of Scottes, touch~ 


and the murder of hir Husband, and her conspnacie, adul- 
tene, and pietended mariage with the Frie Bothwell, and 
ane Defence of the treu Toidis maintemers of the Kingus 
Graccs, action, and authontie  Lranslated out of the La- 
tine, qululke was witten by G B No place, date, or print- 
er’s name, 12me Both this and the above aio supposed to 
have becn punted by John Dav, 1577, 1651 In Fnghsh, 
1689, &vo 

Jiagedia Sacre, Jephthes et Baptistes Paris, 1554, 4to 
Francoforta, 1578, &vo  Genevi, 1593, 8vo Amsterdam, 
1650, v0 

Eunpidis Alcestes, ad fidem manuseriptorum ac vcterum 
cditionum emendavit et Arnotutiombus metruxit Jacobus 
Hentius Monk, AM Collegn S S  ‘Tiimtatis Socius 
ct Giacaum Fiterarum apud Cantabrigienses Professor 


Reyius Acccdit Georgn Buchan un Versio Mctiica = 1816, 
&v0 


Buptintes, erroneously stud to have been transl ited by Jolin 
Milton With Notes, by kianews Peck = In Peck’s Memons 
of Milton, p 265 

Dc Jure Regn tpud Scotos Dialogus = din 1579, 4to 
1580 {to 1580, small 8vo  Franc{ 1994, &vo, and usu- 
uly appended to his History 

Dc Ture Regni apud Scotos, or Dialogue conceinmg the 
dne puviledge of Government in the Kingdom of Scotland 
Piinted in the year 1680, 12mo, and f:equcntly with his Has- 
tay 

Rerum Scoticarum Historia, xapud Alex Arbuthnetum 
khdin 1682, foho 1 adem, ad exemplar Alex Arbuthnetu 
Geuncv ut credit, 1583, foo Fiance 1594, 8vo — Ulltray 
1606 8.0 Tiay ad Rh 1697, &yo Rerum Scoticarum 
{fistoria, ad editioncm Piibainn expressa = Acecsserunt Auc- 
tons Vita ab ipso sciipta et dialogus de jure icgm apud Sc 0- 
tos, item I Ruddiman mdex Idm 1727, 8vo ‘The same 
in Enghsh, Lond 1690, foho, by Will Bond Tond 1722, 
2 vols 8vo) In I nghsh with Cats, 1733, 8 vols 8vo = Ap- 
pendix to the History of Scotland, with the Iranslation by 
Bond 1722, 38 vols 8vo Lie Vith, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 
ind 19th book» of his lustory translated into Lnghsh, and 
published for an ongind under the title of, An Impaatial Ao- 
count of the Affans of Scotland, from the death of King 
Tames V to the tragical exit of the Karl of Murray, by an 
cminent hand = Tond 1705, 8vo 

Parnphrasis Psalmorum Davidis Poetics, multoquam ante- 
hac citigatior, author Georgio Buchanano, Scoto poetaruin 
nostri: seculi facile principe, ejusdem Buchanam Trageedia, 
que inseribitur Jephthes Antw 1567, 8vo Lond 1582, 
16mo = Pmanhrass Psimorum Davidis Poeticea Antw 
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1682, 12:0, apud Henr Stephanum, 1575 Eade cum 
Theodori Bez Pealmonum Paraphras: @ regione opposita 
Morgis, 1581, 8vo Herborna, 1604, 12mo Idem, Edin 
1621, 12mo Cum ecphram Alexandn Julu et notis varus 
Edin 1787, 12m0 Amst 1650,12m0 Numerous editions 
Ye Prosodia Libellus. Ldin 1600, 1689, 12mo 
Poemata que extant Tugd Bat apud Elzev 1624, 24mo 
Cum Argumentis singuls lsalmys procfixis, opera Nath Chy- 
tras Lond 1686, 12:0 : 
Operum Pocticarumn, apud Pct Sanctandreanum 1597, 8vo0 
Sphera Poetice descripta cum Supplemento Pincien. Herb 
1487, 8vo 

Commentarius in Vitam cjus ab ipsomet Scriptus 
1702, 8vo 

kratres Fratermmi, tliee books of Lpigrams, and book of 
Miscellanies In English verse, by Robert Monteith Edin 
1708, 8vo 

} pistol ad viros sui secul: clarisgimos, eorumque ad :llum 
Jond 1711, 8vo 

Opera omnis recognita et notis illustrata, curante ‘Thoma 
Ruddimano Edin 1715, 2 vols fol Lugd Bat 1725, 2 
vols 4to 

A Censure and Examination of Mr Thomas Ruddiman’s 
Notes on Buchanin’s Works Aberdeen, 1753, 8vo 

Memoirs of the Lite and Writings of Buchanan, by D ivid 
Irving, LL D Fdin 1817, 8vo, orginally published in 1807 


BOCUANAN, Davin, a learned write: of the 
seventeenth century Very httle is known with 
ceitainty respecting him Sibbald says he was 
descended fiom the same family as George Buch- 
anan, “David Buchananus, ex cadem familia o1- 
undus,” but on this Di Tiving remarks, * we 
cannot discover: his authouty for such a state- 
ment” If, however, Buchanan of Auchmat is to 
be followed, he was the second son of Walham 
Buchanan of Ainproi, and consequently grand- 
gon of the fist Buchanan of Ainprio, “King of 


kuin 


Kippen,” who was second cousin of the gicat 
Buchanan 
named David Buchanan was admitted of St Leo- 
naid’s College at St Andiews in the year 1610 
His identity with the subject of this memon may 
perhaps be inferred, but cannot easily be proved ” 
IIc appeas to have resided for sume years in 
France, wheie he published lus ‘ Historia Hu- 
mang Anima,’ in 1636 [t 1s supposed that his 
‘Histone do la Conscience’ was also published at 
Pants in 1638, the place of pubhcation, however, 
ig not mentioned on the title-page 


living fuither says that ‘a student 


On his return 
he seems to have taken a strong interest in the 
events spuinging out of the civil was It was 
probably with a view to influence the public mind 
at this yunctine that, in 1644, he biought out an 
edition of the History of the Reformation by John 


Knox, adapting it to the times In this edition 
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he omitted the celebiated author’s preface, and 
inserted one of his own Many years afterwards 
Mi Wodiow, the celebrated historian, meeting 
in the libiary of the university of Glasgow with a 
inanuscript copy of the o1gmal work, presented 
to that institution by Robeit Fleming, the grand- 
son of Knox, was surpiised, on collating it with 
the work issued by David Buchanan, to find vari- 
ous inteipolations and omissions, of which he 
gives an account in a lette: to Bishop Nicolson, 
published in the appendix to his Scottish Histor - 
ical Library, No vi Amongst othe: observa- 
tions it 18 stated that in a note on the margin “‘ fides 
sit penes authorem,” he appears to doubt a story 
Which is inserted on his own authority ‘To this 
wok a life of Knox was prefixed, in which he 
took as meat libei:ties as with the history 

In 1646 Buchanan published a work entitled 
‘Tiuth its Manifest,’ relating tothe conduct of the 
Scottish nation dung the civil war, which ex- 
In Bathe’s Letters his 
name occms m conncetion, it 18 probable, with 
this publication, and the following extiact fiom 
them, with its title as given below, will perhaps 


cited a gicat sensation 


best explain its nature as well as the cicumstances 
Which called it foith = Waiting to bis firend Wil- 
liam Spang, then in Holland, unde: date April 24, 
1046, Baillie says, speaking of the Scottish Com- 
mussioners, ‘* many of our fiends thought it neces- 
sue to have om papers printed among otheis, Mr 
Buchanan, a most sincere and zealous gentleman, 
who hes done both in write and print, here and 
Over sea, Many smgulai services to this pailiament, 
to his nation, and the whole cause, gott a copie of 
our late papeis by lus private fiiendshipe, and 
hazaided to piint them with a preface of his owne 
and an introduction, both very haimiless and con- 
yonant to the thiee followmg papeis which we had 
given in to both Houses In two dayes o1 three, 
3 01 4000 of these papers were sold, they gave 
immediately to the people so great satisfaction 
with our pioceedings as was matvellous ow 
small firends were thereby so inflamed that they 
cariied first the House of Commons and then the 
House of Loids, albeit with the great grief and 
opposition of the bette: pautic in both Houses, to 
vote these papcis false and scandalous, and as such 
to be butnt by the hand of the hangman, the 
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publisher, Mr Buchanan, to be ane incendane 
hetwixt the two nations, and a declaration to be 
made for undeceaving of the people In all ths 
they knew none of us, they grounded the offence 
on the preface and introduction, not on our papers 
themselfe, so we held ow. peace The buining of 
the papers, and the House of Commons declaia- 
tion, very slie and cunning, hes not yet done much 
prejudice to us, only it has made the extraoidina 
malice and pride of some men shy ne more cleaily 
Mi Buchanan 3s gone to a place safe enough, if 
he come among yow, he 1s a man worthy of gieat 
honour for many good services ” 

In the preface to the ‘Tiuth its Manifest,’ he 
speaks of himself as being possessed of moderate 
means and as being content with little, ‘‘ and so,” 
he adds, ‘not being uiged by a near nipping neces- 
sity, 01 Imaginary poverty, he dare be bold to speak 
home to the point, and tell dowmught the tiuth 
of things, acco: ding to his best info: mation ” 

In the latter part of his life he appeais to have 
‘been on terms of intimacy with Sn Robeit Gordon 
of Stialoch, and was his coadjutor in his contibu- 
tions to Bieau’s Atlas [See Gorpvon, Sir Ro- 
BERT Of Straloch ] According to Bishop Nicolson, 
David Buchanan 1evised a gieat deal of the fist 
projected diaughts of the Theatium Scotiz im that 
work, ‘‘ but,” adds the bishop, ‘ his life ended be- 
fore the troubles [that 1s, before the Restoration] , 
and he only finish’d a very few of the county de- 
sciiptions ” [Scottish Historwul Library, p 17 | 
In the Bannatyne Miscellany, (vol u p 889,) 
may be found a Latin desciiption of the city of 
Edinbuigh asciibed to David Buchanan, and 1t 1s 
supposed, on good grounds, that he furnished to 
the Theatrum Scotiz the passages relative to 
Stirlingshire Accoiding to the same authouity 
(Bishop Nicolson), he had composed ‘several 
shoit discourses concerning the antiquities and 
chorography of Scotland,” which, in bundles of 
loose papets, Latin and English, were in safe cus 
tody when the bishop wiote, and aic sometimes 
quoted by him It 1s perhaps of these that Buch- 
anan of Auchmar speaks, when he says that he 
wiote a large Etymologicon of all the shires, cities, 
rivers, and mountains in Scotland, which are 
printed, and from which Sir Robert Sibbald quotes 
some passages in his History of the shues of Stir- 
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ling and Fife, and Nicolson seems to refei to him, 
when he mentions a passage of David Buchanan's 
writings as being ‘‘:n nots MSS p D RS" 

The MS of a work entitled ‘De Sciptoribus 
Scotis,’ preserved in the Advocates’ Library and 
m the university library at Edinburgh, 1s attri- 
buted to David Buchanan, and was for the first 
time printed for the Bannatyne Club, under the 
supelintendence of Dr Irving, in 1887, in one 
volume quaito Sir Robert Sibbald states im re- 
ference to his ‘Ifisto1a Literaria,’ ‘The greatest 
assistance I had 1s fiom some manuscipts of Mr, 
David Buchanan, who hath wiitten upon our 
leancd men im ane excellent style of Latin” 
[Memorrs of the College of Physicians, p 27 } 

Buchanan died m August 1652 The last tes 
tament of a David Buchanan, supposed to be his, 
is inserted in the appendix to the ‘De Serptorn- 
bus Scotis,’ printed for the Bannatyne Club 

The separate woiks attibuted to David Buch- 
anan are 





Historia Humane Anime, anctore Davide Buchanano Sco- 
to, Paris, 1636, 8vo, a work of about 700 pages A subse- 
quent edition has the words, ‘Impensis Authoris Venun- 
duntu: apud Melem Mondtere,” 1638, 8vo 

L’ Histoire de la Conscience, par David Buchanan 
mal, Fay le bun 1688, 12:no 

Truth its Mamifest , o: a short and tiue Relation of divers 
main Passages of thmgs(1n some whereof the Scots are par- 
ticularly concerned) from the very first beginning of these 
unhippy ‘Troubles to this day Published by authority 
London, 1645, 8vo = Tlus work, from the way n which he 
spoke of lus countrymen, roused tho ire of the English, and 
a httle work appeared in answer, styled ‘ Manifest Truths, 
or an Inversion of Truths Manifest, contaimmng a Narration 
of the Proceedings of the Scottish Army, ind a Vindication 
of the Parlament ind Kingdome of Lngland from the false 
and injurious Aspersions cast on them by the author of the 
said Mamfest Published by Authontie’ Lond 1646, 4to 

Tife of knox prefixed to the intcrpolated edition of the His~ 
tory cf the Ri formation in Scotland, edited by David Buch- 
anan, and printed at London 1644, folio, and kdin 1645, 4to 

De Scriptoribus Scotis, Labri Duo Edinb [Printed for the 
first tune for the Bannatyne Club, 1837, 4to 

Buchanan of Auchmar mentions a large Natural History 
which he had begun, but which was not completed at his 
dcath, and therefore never printed, and Watt, in his Biblioe 
theca Britannica inserts among his works one entitled A Short 
Viow of the present condition of Scotland, London, 1645, 4to 
Watt's list, however, 1s not otherwise correct 


Fuy le 


BUCHANAN, Dvuaarp, an eminent Gaelic 
poet, was born in the year 1716, m the parish of 
Balquidde:, Peithshire Tlis father was a small 
farmer who also rented a mill, and who appears 
to have given him a better education than waa 
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commonly taught in countiy schools Having | of Rannoch wished his remains to be buried among 


been sent, at the eurly age of twelve, to teach in 
a family, he was tainted by the bad morals of his 
associates, aud fell into vice, of which he after- 
wards deeply 1epented Le was afterwards ap- 
prenticed to a house-caipenter in Kyppen, whence 
he 1emoved to Dumbaiton Having afterwaids 
become a sincere Chiistian, he was appomted 
schoolmaster and catechist at KinJoch-Rannoch, 
on the establishment of the Society for Propagat 
ing Christian Knowledge, where he composed 
those hymns which will make lis name known 
while the language im which they me wiitten 
endines fig mental powers were of a Inigh 
order, and during many years he labowed, with 
extiaondimary zeal and devotcdness, in enlight- 
enng and instructing the imbabitants of that 
remote dictrict 
tiact of countyy which sumounds Loch-Rannoch 


At that perod the extensive 


was under the charge of but one mimister, who, 
m consequence of the wide cuauts he was ob- 
liged to mike, could only perform divine service 
at the end of the loch, where Buchanan was sta- 
tioned, once in three weeks On those Siubbath 
days, howeva, that the Glergyman was absent, 
Buchanan used to assemble the people together, 
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them, but his relations cared the body away to 
their own country, and he was buried in the bury- 
ing-ground of the Buchanans at Little Lenny, 
near Callander In his person he was considera- 
bly above the middle size, and rather of a dark 
complexion, but upon a close inspection his coun- 
tenance beamed affection and benevolence Among 
his intimate acquaintance he was affable, fiee, 
Jocular and souial, and possessed much mteresting 
infurmation and innocent anecdotes m consequence 
of which his company was much sought after by 
all the families in the country In his dress he 
was plain and simple, weaung a blue bonnet and 
a black diess, over which he geneially wore a blue 
gieat-coat After his death his widow 1:cmoved 
to Aidoch, where she remamed {ill the time of her 
death Ie left two sons and two daughteis, one 
of the latte: was alive im 1886” 

“6 The Day of Judgment,”’ says the editoi of 
the Beauties of Gaelic Poetiy, “displays gieat 
force of imagination, and fixcs the mind on the 
sublime and awful scenes of a wold brought to 
an end, amidst the wiech of elements, and the 
issemblage of the whole buman 1ace to judgment 

“¢ The Scull’ 13 full of good poctry, with appro- 


and after prayer and an ¢xhottation, he 1cad to | puate reflections on the vanity of moital enyoy - 


them a portion of the Scuptures 


He ss said to | ments 


It shows the ficice tyrant and the lowly 


] 
have rendered essential service to the Rev James slave—the haughty chief and thc humble ten ant— 


Stewart of Kallin, in tianslitmg the New Testa- 
ment ito the Gaehc language , and to have ac- 
companied lum to Hdinburgh for the purpose of 
While there, he 
availed himself of the opportunity to attend the 
nniversity, where he heaid lectmes on anatomy, 
and the various deputments of natural pliloso- 
phy 
endeavomed, unknown to hun, to procuie him a 


aiding in couecting the press 


Some gentlemen, struck by his talents, 


licence to preach the gospel, but without success 
He published his hymns about the year 1767 
Of these upwaids of fifteen editions have been 
printed He died June 2, 1768, of fever, im the 
fifty-second year of Ins age “During his illness 
he was frequently delious, and im that. state 
would sing of the ‘Lamb in the midst of the 
thione’ Tn his lucid mte:vals he expressed his 
full hope in the 1esunection of the yust, and his 


The people 


| 


desire to depart and be with Chiist 


the nnghty waiio1 and the blooming vn gin—the 
mercenary judge and the grasping m139e1—all 1e- 
duced to one level, the giave, to feed the lowly 
won and the ciawling beetle 

“6 The Dream’ contains useful lessons on the 
vanity of human pursuits, and the unsatisfactory 
1ewaids of ambition The following lines ought 
to be remembered by every one who envies great- 
ness — 


“* Cha ’n "ul ncach o thniobl uid sae, 
A’ me wg a’ chinne-daoun’ air fad 
’S co honmbor osna mg an nigh, 


I, mg a neach 1s isle staid’ 


“* The Winter’ begms with a vivid desciption 
of the effects of that season, and the preparation of 
men and animals to provide food and shelte 
The poet then diaws a comparison between the 
wintei and tne decline of human life, warning the 
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old man to prepare for his future state, as the hus- 
bandman piepaies food and fuel for winter—to 
imitate the prudent foresight of the ant and the 
bee, and not the idle and improvident fly, dancing 
joyously in the sunbeams till he perishes by the 
winter's frost This excellent poem 1s dese: vedly 
admued as one of the finest specimens of did ictic 
poetry in the Gaelic language " — Mackenzie's 
Beauties of Gaelic Poetry, 1841 

BUCHANAN, Cravprvus, DD, a divine dis- 
tinguished by his devotion to the diffusion of 
learning and Chiistianity m India, was the son of 
Alexande: Buchanan, a man of respectable le un- 
ing and of excellent character, who was engaged in 
vaiious paits of Scotland as a teachei, and was 
shoitly before his death appoimted ecto: of the 
grammar school of Falhkuk He was bon at 
Cambuslang, in Lanukshue, March 12, 1766 
Tis mothe: was the daughte: of Mi Claudius 
Someis, who had been one of the cldas of the 
chuich at Cambuslang about the period of the ex- 
tiaoidinary occmiences which took place m that 
pauish in 1742, m consequence of the preaching of 
the celebrated Mi Whitefield, and retained eve 
afterwaids a deep and lasting sense of real reli- 
gion In 1773 young Buchanan entered the 
giammar school at Inveruy m Argyleshne, of 
which his father was then master, where he re 
mamed till 1779, having made conside: ible pr ofi- 
ciency in the Latin and Greek languages He 
spent the vacation of that ycar with a schoolfel- 
low, John Campbell, at his father’s estate of 
Auds near the island of Mull, and in the follow- 
ing year (1780), at the early age of fourteen, he 
became, accoiding to the mactice still observed 
among the gentiy of these puts, where push 
schools aie distant and othe: wise ill-suited, tutoi 
in the elementary pats of cducation to the two 
sons of Campbell of Dunstaffnage  Bemg by his 
paents intended for the ministry of the Church of 
Scotland, in 1782 he left the fanuly of Mi Camp- 
bell and went to the university of Glasgow, wheie 
he 1emained for two sessions $= In 1784 fiom what 
cause docs not appeal, but probably the want of 
pecuniary resources, he left Glasgow, and 1esumed 
piivate teaching in the family of Mi Campbell of 
Knockmelly in Islay, and afterwards at Can adell 
in Kintyre In 1786 he attended with credit one 
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session in the logic class, and returned to Carro- 
dell, but his studies were put a stop to, by a io- 
mantic idea which he sometime before had formed 
of making a pedestiian tour of Europe in imitation 
of Oliver Goldsmith Hus chief view in thus pio- 
ject was to see the world, but with an idea of 
turning his journey to literary account, it might 
have remained a project, however, when an impiu- 
dent attachment to a young lady his superior in 
buth and fortune, a visito: to the family in Car- 
radell wheie he was tutoi, hastened the execu- 
tion of the long-formed design ‘Then affection 
wis mutual, but the dispanty of ther rank and 
station seemed to form an insuperable baer to 
Piectendimg, in ode: to obtam the 
consent of lis parents, that he had been imvited 
by an English gentleman to accompany his son 
upon a tow to the continent, he proceeded to Ed- 


then uniwh 


inbuigh as if to mect the paity who had engaged 
him, and in August 1787, putting on coarse clothes 
becoming his appuent calling, that of an itimerant 
Inusician, he left that city with the mtention of 
thavelling to London on foot, and thence to the 
continent, cariying his violin, on which he could 
then play tolerably well, under lis am He 
called at gentlemen’s houses and farm-houses, 
playing reels, and he somctimes received five shil- 
lings, sometimes halt-a-crown, aud sometimes no- 
thing but his dinner and lodgmg On reaching 
Newcastle, tued with his jouney and with living 
on charity, he resolved to proceed by sea, and ac- 
cordiugly embuhking at North Shields, he arrived 
Reflection, 
whetted by the suflerngs and dange of a very 


in London on the 2d of September 


stormy voyage, now induced him to relinquish the 
idea of gomg to the continent, yet he continued 
the delusion as respects his parents by addressing 
all lus letters to his friends at home fiom places 
abroad 

After suffiraing much distress, being obliged to 
sell and pawn Ins clothes and books, and often 
wanting a dinner, he one diy obse:ved an advei- 
tixement m a newspaper for a clerk to an attor- 
ney, and offeied himself, when he was accepted 
He subsequently obtained a better situation with 
auothe: gentleman im the law, and was next om- 
ployed by a@ solicitor at a salary not exceeding 
foity pounds pe: annum = At this period he led 
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a thoughtless and somewhat dissipated life, but | some tame given to him to piomote the great ob- 


about three years after he had gone to London, 
he began to have se1ious impressions, and soon 
became decidedly ieligious Having wiitten an 
anonymous letter, desuibing his state of mind, to 
the Rev John Nowton, minister of St Mary’s 
Woolnoth, London, the friend of the poet Cowper, 
that eminent clergyman intimated fiom the pulpit 
his wish that the writer should call upon him 
An early interview accordingly took place between 
them, and the result was that Mi Newton intro- 
duced him to a benevolent gentleman of foitune, 
Henry Thointon, Esq , who, mn 1791, generously 
scut him at his expense to Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he distinguished himself in mathe- 
matics, and received a testimonial fiom his college, 
but declined to take public honours He after- 
wads reprad Mi Thointon fom hundred pounds 
fo. the four years duiing which he had maintained 
him at college He also placed at Mr Thornton’s 
disposal a sum of money sufficient to suppoit a 
young man of religious chuacter and good ability 
In poor circumstances, at the same university 

In September 1795, Mi Buchanan was ordained 
deacon in the Church of England, by Di Beilby 
Poiteous, then bishop of London, and admitted 
curate to his firrend Mi Newton On 30th March 
1796, by the influence of Mi Chatles Giant (fa- 
ther of the late Loid Glenelg), he was appointed 
one of the chaplains to the Honow able East India 
Company, and having received priest’s o1deis from 
the bishop of London, afte: visitmg his fiends in 
Scotland, he saled fiom Portsmouth fo. Bengal, 
August 11th of that yea 

Soon after lus arrival, 10th March 1797, at Cal- 
cutta, he was appointed chaplain at Baiackpoie, 
a military station about sixteen miles above that 
ity, wheie, however, there was no place for pub- 
lic worship, nor was divine service eve1 required 
by the staff to wiich he was attached, a cucum- 
stance which caused him much concern at that 
period On the 3d Apiil 1799 Mr Buchanan 
mairicd Mary, third daughter of the Rev Richaid 
Whish, then rector of Northwold in Norfolk, who 
with her nncle and aunt and her eldest sister had 
shoitly before gone out to India Mr Buchanan 
and his fiends had been much disappointed that 
after his arival in India no opportunity was for 


ject of his thoughts, the advancement of Chnistian- 
ity, but he bore his seclusion with patience, al- 
though forbidden by the rules of the Company to 
preach to the Hindoos He soon, however, had 
a way opened up to lim of usefulness beyond his 
highest expectations Towards the close of 1799 
he was appointed by the ea:l of Mornington (after - 
wards Marquis Wellesley), thud chaplain to the 
Presidency at Calcutta, and he immediately 1e- 
moved to that city and entered on lis new duties 
In the succeeding February he preached a sermon 
at the new church of Calcutta before his lordship 
and the principal officers of the government, on 
the day appointed for a general thanksgiving fot 
the signal successes then recently obtamed For 
this sermon M1: Buchanan received the thanks of 
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the governoi-geneial im council, with a dnection 
that it should be punted and cuculated 
In 1800, on the institution of the college of Fout 


William at Calcutta, founded by Lod Wellesley, 


and a sketch of the constitution of which was, by 
his lordship’s desne, diawn up by Mi Buchanan, 
who took an active pait in the formation and sub- 
sequent conduct of that establishment, he was ap- 
pomted professor of the Grech, Latin, and Eng- 
lish classics, and vice provost of the college Al- 
ready tolerably versed in the oriental languages, 
he conceived he should best piomote the honour 
of God, and the happiness of mankind, by enabling 
every Hindoo to icad the Sciuptuies in his own | 
tongue, and in oider to carry out these views had 


| 
to overcome considerable opposition He eventu- 
ally succeeded in issuing the fist versions of the | 
gospels in Persian and Uindostanec, which were | 
printed in India, as well as othe tianslations of | 
the Scuiptues Although issued from the college | 
of Fort William, only a very small pait of the ex- 
pense of these translations was borne by the pub- 
lic, the rest being at the private cost of various 
membets of that imstitution, among whom Mr’ | 
Buchanan and the excellent provost held the fist 
rank He took a deep interest in the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the natives of India, 
and with the view of interesting the learned cor- 
porations of Britain im this measure, m October 
1803 ho despatched letters to the heads of all the 
different universities in Buitain, and to the head- 
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masters of Eton, Westminste:, Winchester, and 
the Charter-house schools, with the following pio- 
posals, viz ‘For the most approved essay im 
English prose on the best means of extending the 
blessings of civilization and true religion among 
the sixty millions, mnhabitants of Hindostan, sub- 
ject to British authouity,’ in each university one 
hundred pounds For the best English poem on 
‘the revival of letters in the East,’ sixty pounds 
For the best Latin ode or poem on ‘ Collegium 
Bengalense,’ twenty-five pounds, and the same 
sum foi the best Greek ode on Vevicda Qas The 
sum of fifty pounds cach for the best Latin and 
Gieck poems was offeied to the successful candi- 
date at each of the public schools No less a sum 
than sixteen hundied and fifty pounds was thus 
appropriated by Mr Buchanan to this benevolent 
and patnotic purpose These pioposals were ac- 
cepted in the summer: of 1804, by the seveial 
bodies to which they weie offered, with the ex- 
ception of the univeisity of Oxfoid, by which they 
weie declined on the giound of ceitain objections 
in point ot form Of the piize compositions the 
gieate: numbe: were afte: waids published, as well 
as a few of those which had been unsuccessful 
One of these piize productions was a poem on ‘the 
restoration of learning in the East,’ by Mi Chailes 
Giant, then fellow of Magdalene College, Cam- 
In 1805 Mi 
Buchanan transmitted to England a woik called 
‘An Account of the College of Fort William,’ as 
also his mteresting ‘Memon of the Expediency of 
an Ecclesiastical Kstablishiment for Biitish India,’ 
a scheme which has since been cared into effect 
by the appointment of bishops in India, both of 
which were published The same year his name 
appeais in the list of membeis of the Asiatic So- 
ciety 

On the 4th of June 1805, Mr Buchanan ad- 
diessed proposals of second prizes, of five hundied 
pounds each, to the universities of Oaford and 
Cambiidge, for compositions in English prose on 
the following subjects, viz The probable design of 
Divine Providence in subjecting so lai ge a portion of 
India to the Biitish dominion , the duty, the means, 
and the consequences of translating the Sciiptuies 
into the Ouental tongues, and of promoting Chris- 
tinn knowledge in Asia, and, A brief histo1ic view 


bridge, afterwards Lord Glenelg 
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of the piogiess of the gospel im different nations 
since its first promulgation He afterwards ad- 
diessed a lette: of considerable length to the aich- 
bishop of Canteibury, upon the promotion of 
Chistian knowledge in India, chiefly with refer - 
ence to an ecclesiastical establishment, and the 
translation of the Sciiptures into the onental lan- 
guages Iie was soon after appomted provost of 
the collego of Foit William, unde: a new regulation 
which admitted only of one superintending officer, 
this appointment, however, he declined in favow of 
his colleague, the Rev David Biown, the former 
piovost The same year (1805) the university of 
Glasgow confe1zed upon him the degree of D D 
The umveisity of Cumbiidge some years afte: con- 
ferred on him the same honow So great was his 
anxicty on the subject of ovental translations of 
the holy Sciiptures, that about this time he tians- 
mitted proposals to the universities of Oxford and 
Cambiidge that two sc:mons should be meached 
before each of these learned bodies on that sub- 
ject, by such persons a» they should appomt, ac- 
companied with a request that each of the fom 
pieachers would accept the sum of thuty guineas, 
on condition of the delivery to lis agents of a 
printed copy of the seimon fo: the college of Fot 
Wilham 
accepted 


These offers weie in each univetsity 
He sent a simila: proposal, with an 
offe: of fifty pounds for the sermon, to the Direc- 
tois of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
which was it first accepted, but afterwards 1¢- 
spectfully declined as being considered niegular 
In May 1806 Mi Buchanan set out on a jom- 
ney to the coist of Malabar, and afte: visiting the 
temple of Juggernaut, he passed a week with the 
native Chuistians at 'Tanjoie, and afte: wards visited 
the Rajah of Travancore Fiom the sea-coast he 
proceeded into the intenor of the country, to visit 
the ancient Syrian Chiistians who inhabit the hills 
at the bottom of the gieat mountains of Malayala 
Au account of his journey was afte: wards printed 
In the course of this 
Journey he was successful in obtaining Synac, Le- 
brew, and Ethiopic manusciipts of gicat rarity and 
value, which he afte: waids presented to the univer- 
sity of Cambiuidge Pievious to his retuin to Cal- 
cutta he made arrangements for the translation of 
the Scuiptuies into the native language of Malabar 
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Thus far he had succeeded in his design, and 
laid the foundation of that extensive distribution 
of the holy Sciiptures in their own languages 
among the native tribes of the East which, in no 
long time after, was to be vigorously prosecuted, 
under the auspices even of the governments im In- 
dia, who, owing to a change of policy, were at 
that time, from motives of shortsighted political 
expediency, opposed altogether to the enlighten- 
ment and chiistianization of the Hindoo On his 
return to Calcutta he found that the college of 
Fort William, which, during seven years of its 
existence, had been pioductive of benefit so im- 
portant to the service of the East India Company, 
to oriental learning, and to religion, had been all 
but entuely abolished, and his office of vice-pio- 
vost, as well as that of provost, suppressed, and 
his labours and influence gieatly diminished = A 
sketch of is proceedings on the coast of Malabar, 
which, unde: the title of ‘Literary Intelligence,’ 
he had diawn up, he was obliged to pint as a 
pamphlet, for the govemments of Calcutta and 
Madras refused to authowze its appearance m 
the newspapers of these presidencies, although it 
seems to have been admitted into the Bombay 
Gazette Even the advertisement of a volume of 
sermons which, after his return to Calcutta, he had 
preached on the prophecies, havmg 1eference to 
the spread of the gospel among the Hindoos, and 
which his congregation wished to have in pint, 
was not only, by authority, :efused msertion im 
the goveanment Gazette, the press being at that 
penod entnely unde: the control of the governo), 
but he was 1equied, mn a letter from the chief 
secictary, to transmit luis manuscipts for the in- 
spection of the government It appears fiom his 
letters that this hostility arose in part fiom the 
steady adherence of Di Buchanan to the punu- 
ples of the administration of the marquis of Wel- 
lesley, and im part from dislike on the part of the 
executive to his evangelical objects and plans 
This prolubition led to a well-timed and excel- 
lent memonial fiom him, on the subject of the hos- 
tility to religion and its piogress in India mani- 
tested by the government, which will be afterwaids 
noticed 

While in the neighbourhood of Juggernaut, as 
Gibbon first desived the idea of his History of the 
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Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire from vis 


iting the Capitol at Rome, Dr Buchanan con- 
ceived the design of the foundation of some great 
literary Institution, which might, by means of 
books, extend the knowledge of reveuled religion 
and aid in the translation of the Sciiptures, but 
have no connection with missions, and he after- 
waids prepared and even printed, though by his 
fiends in England 1t was deemed, in the then un- 
favourable disposition of the Cowt of Directors, 
not expedient to publish, an elaborate plan of such 
an establishment under the title of ‘The Christian 
Institution m the East, o1 tho College for trans- 
lating the Holy Sctptures mto the Onicntal 
Tongues’ The design was but paitially carried 
into effect, and though its failuie 18 to be regret- 
ted, it reflects gieat honour both on the heat and 
head of its ongimatoi, whose single purpose, du- 
ing all his labours in the East, was the evangell- 
zation of the inhabitants of India 

In December 1807 he left Calcutta, on a second 
visit to the coast of Malabar, on his way to Eu- 
rope About the middle of the followmg August 
he anived m England, without any thoughts of 
agam returning to India In September he has 
tened to Scotland to visit his aged mother, and 
during his stay he preached in the Episcopal cna- 
pel at Glasgow Ile soon after went to Buistol, 
where, on the 26th February 1809, he preached a 
sermon for the benefit of the Church Missiona y 
Society, afterwards published, entitled ‘The Star 
in the East’ This was the first of that series of 
able and well-directed cfforts by which, 9 puisu- 
ance of the 1:esolution he had formed in India, he 
endeavouied to Cherish and catend the interest he 
had aheady excited for the promotion of Chisti- 
anity in the East In April 1809 he spent some 
days at Oxfoid, collating oriental manuscript ver- 
sions of the Bible He afterwaids visited the 
duke of Marlbo.ough’s library at Blenheim, which 
18 also s1ch In oriental manusciipts He next pio- 
ceeded to the university of Cambridge, where ha 
deposited the valuable biblical manuswiipts, twen- 
ty-five im number, which had been collected by 
himself in India It was at this time that this 
univeisity confe1red on him the degiee of Doctor 
in divinity 

Di Buchanan’s first wife had died at sea, op 
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her ieturn fiom England, whither she had gone 
on account of her health, on the 18th June 1805, 
leaving him two daughters, and in February 1810, 
he mairied, a second time, a daughter of Hemy 
Thompson, Esq of Kirby Hall, near Borough- 
bridge, in Yorkshire This lady died in childbirth 
m March 1818 She was the mother of two sons, 
who both died soon afte: then buth After preach- 
ing for some time in Welbeck chapel, London, 
Dr Buchanan retuned to Knby Hall, the seat of 
his fathei-in-law, where for ashoit period he took 
up his residence The latte. part of the year 1810 
was occupied in preparing for the press his ‘ Uni- 
versity Sermons,’ and his great work, the ‘ Chuis- 
tian Researches m Asia’ The sale of the latter 
woik was extraoidmaiy, four editions being tuken 
off mm the course of a few months The labom, 
however, which he had undergone in prepaing 
this remarkable volume for the press, led to se11- 
ous consequences as respects Ins health In the 
sping of 1811, he had been visited with a slight 
paralytic stiokc and temporary loss of speech, and 
on account of his state of health, he proceeded on 
atom to Scotland, and subsequently visited The- 
land and Wales At this time he formed the plan 
pf a journey to Palestine, but a second stroke in 
the following December, which left him in a state 
of great nervous debility, put an cud to the pio- 
rect 

In April 1813 the affairs of India came before 
paliament As alieady stated, previous to quit- 
ting Bengal in 1807, Di Buchanan had addressed 
a memorial to Loid Minto, then goveinoi-geneial, 
on the subject of the hostility which had been 
shown, since the peiiod of the marquis of Wel- 
lesley’s administration, to the piogiess of the gos- 
pel in India =To this memorial Loid Minto did 
not deign a reply, but transmitted 1t to the Comt 
of Directors in England, accompanied by a com- 
mentary of his own, of which Di Buchanan re- 
mained perfectly ignorant till the subject was 
brought before parhament, when, with many other 
documents relative to Christianity in India, it 
was laid on the table of the House of Commons 
He had himself, however, sent a copy of it at the 
time, to the Court of Duectors, with a lette: in 
which he expressed a hope that some general 
piinciples on the comparative importance of reli- 
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gion in political relations in India, might be esta- 
blished at bome, and transmitted to our eastern 
governments for their guidance This letter was 
not published with the memorial to tho governor 
of Bengal, nor does it seem to have been noticed 
by the court Neither of these addiesses, how- 
ever, though unacknowledged at the time, was 
unpioductive of good In Bengal a more favour- 
able disposition on the pait of the government to- 
waids the promotion of Christianity appeared 
shoitly afte, and the reply of the Dircctois to the 
representations of the goveinoi-gene: ul im council, 
though not friendly to Dr Buchanan, was stiongly 
maiked by those enlightened and liberal views, 
which hedhad been so anxious to see established 
for the guidance of our Indian governments = In 
the couse of the debates which took place in the 
House of Commons on the affans of India, Di 
Buchanan’s name and wiitings wee fiequently 
mentioned, and Su Wemy Montgomery and Mi 
Lushington took 1t upon them to deny many of 
his statements as to the ciucl and immoral super- 
stitions of the Hindoos They weie, howevei, 
ably and eloquently 1ephed to by M1 Wilberforce, 
and Dr Buchanan himself addiessed private let- 
teis to these gentlemen in answei to then 1emarks 
The account given by him of the atiocities of the 
idol-woiship at Jugge:maut was also impugned 
and attemptcd to be validated by Mr C Bulle, 
M P for West Looe, who addiessed a letter to 
the Cowt of Dnectos on the subject Dr Buch- 
anan immediately published a lette: to the Hon 
East India Company m teply to Mi Bullei’s 
statementa, and also his ‘Apology foi promoting 
Chistianity in India’ Wie had previously pub- 
lihed a wok entitled ‘Colonial Ecclesiastical 
estublishmeut ,” beng a bucf view of the state of 
the colonies of Gieat Brita, and of her Asiatic 
empire, m respect to ichgious imstruction, pre- 
faced by some conside1ations on the national duty 
of affording 1t He subsequently went to reside 
fist at Cheshunt, aftciwaids at Woimley, and 
latterly at Bioxbouine, in Heitfoidshire, where 
at the time of his death, he was engaged in su- 
perimtending the printing of an edition of the New 
Testament for the use of the Syriac Christians 
residing on the coast of Malabar He died at 
Broxbouine, February 9, 1815, at the early age 
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of 48, and was buried at Little Ouseburn in York- 
shire, near the remains of his second wife and 
two infant sons A monumental insci1ption, 
wiitten by the Rev W Richardson of York, re- 
cords in plain but expressive language the lead- 
ing paiticulars of his hfe and character His 
Memorrs, by the Rev J Pearson, with extracts 
fiom his coirespondence, were published in 1817 
in 2 vols , and were republished 1n 1834, in a con- 
densed form by D: Bickersteth for the Chistian 
Libary, from which the annexed portrait 1s taken 
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In Buchanans works ae 


Momon of the kxpcdiency of an Fcclenastical Fe stablish- 
ment for Buitish India, both as the means of perpetuating the 
Christian Religion among our own countrymen, and as a 


foundation for the ultimate e:vilization of the natives Lond 
1505, 4to 

The Star in the East A Sermon 1809 = 8th cdit 
1813, 8v0 

lhree Sermons on the Jubike 1810, 8v0 

The Tight of the World, a Sermon 1810, 8yo 3d 


edit 1813 

Christian Researches im Asit, with Notices of the Lrans 
lntion of the Scriptures into the Oiental languages 1811, 
8:0 Sth edit 1813, 8vo 

The Threo Fras of Light, bemg two Discourses proached 
before the University of Cambridge, and a Sermon preached 
before the Soc ty for Missions to Atrica and the Last 1811, 
So «2d edit 1813 

lhe Healing Waters of Bethesda, a Sermon, preached at 
Buxton 1811 
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Sermons on Interestang Subjects. Lond. 1812, 8vo 

A Bnef View of the State of the Colomes of Great Bnitain, 
and of her Amatic Empire, in respect to religious instruction. 
Lond 1818, 8vo 

An Address to Messrs Norton, Greenwood, Schnarre, 
and Rhenis, about to sail as Missionaries to Tranquebar 
1814, 8vo 

A Letter to the Hon Last India Company, in reply to the 
Statements of Charles Buller, sq M P , concerning the idol 
Juggernaut 1813, 8vo 

An Apology for promoting Christianity in India, containing 
two letters addressed to the Hon Lust India Company con- 
cerning the idol Juggernaut, aud a Memorial presented to 
the Bengal government in 1807, in defence of the Chnstian 
missionaries in India Published by order of the House of 
Commons To which are now added Remarks on the Lette 
addressed by the Bengal government to the Court of Direc- 
tors in reply to the Memonal With an Appendix, contain- 
ing various official papers, cluefly extracted from the parha- 
mentary records relating to the promulgation of Christianity 
in India §=1818, 8vo 

The First Four Years of the College of Fort William 
1814, 4to 


Memoirs by J Pearson 1817, 2 vols 8vo 


BUCHANAN, Davnn, an enterpiising publish- 
er and printer, of whose ancestry, any moie than 
of otheis of the same name mn tlus woik, no mole 
is known than that, as bearing the name of a bar- 
ony, he was, and must have been, descended fiom 
the ancient family of Buchanan of that ilk, at 
some stage, noe v1 less 1¢ mote, of 1ts various ram- 
ifications IIe was born in Montiose in 1745, and 
studied at the university of Abeidcen, where he 
obtained the degiee of M A 
ait of a printe: in his native town, at a time when 
that ait had made comparatively little progicss in 
the north of Scotland, and, indeed, was practically 
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unknown in most of the provincial towns, combin- 
In the 
couse of his tiading he republished several stand- 


ing with it the busimess of publishing 


aud wotks in a style cqual, if not supeiion, to any- 
thing previously attempted im Scotland, among 
these were the dictionaties of Johnson, Boyer, 
and Ainswoith, the fist of which was then ac- 
counted a gieat undeitakmg He also printed 
the first of the small o1 pocket editions of John- 
son’s Dictionary, which was abridged and prepared 
by himself, to which may be added a great vaui- 
ety of the English classics in a mimature form 
Being acquaimted with the classics, he 1evised the 
press himself, coiuecting previous eriois and sup- 
plying omissions to the dictionaiies Thus the 
Montiose piess of that day acquued a high 1epu- 
tation, and its pioductions were extensively cir- 
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culated Mr Buchanan died in 1812 —Family 
wformation 

BUCHANAN, Davin, eldest son of the pre- 
ceding, & miscellaneous wiiter of some ability, 
was boin at Montrose in 1779 ‘is eanliest essay 
as a political writer was in Cobbett’s Political Re- 
gister, being a reply to cei tain theories advanced by 
that politician on a question in political cconomy 
He was a contrbuto: to the Edinburgh Review, 
shortly after the commencement of that periodical, 
but the first hte:ary effort of his which attracted 
general attention was a pamphlet published in 
1806 or 1807, showing the ineftiuency of the vo- 
lunteer system of Pitt The opmuions so ably ad- 
vocated in this pamphlet were suppoited by Mi 
Wyndham im the House of Commons, and rece ed 
considci:able notice from othe: public men of the 
day Atthe time Mi Buchanan wiote thus pam- 
phiet, he resided at Montrose with Ins fathe:, but 
encouraged by the promises and support of a num- 
ber of gentlemen belonging to the libe1al party, 
including Franus Jeffrey and Francis Hoiner, he 
repaired to Edinbuigh about the end of the yea 
1808, and stated a newspape: called the Weekly 
Registe:. This paper, although conducted with 
much ability, did not continue longer: than a ) eal 
The services of Mr Buchinan weie then tiansfer- 
ied to the Caledonian Meicmy, of which paper he 
was editor fiom 1810 to 1827 
Ing, in the latte: yem, occuried in the manage- 
ment of the Edinburgh Courant, the editorship of 
that pape: was offered to the subject of this no- 
tice, who at once accepted of it 
ceeded in the Caledonian Meicury by D1 
Browne, author of the ‘ History of the Highlands 
and of the Highland Clans’ In 1857 1t came 
under the editoship of Mr James Robie, who 
had for many years conducted the Banner of 
Ulster, a Belfast paper, and to his exertions must 
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be attiibuted the popula: characte: and pi osperous 
condition to which it soon attamed 

About the year 1814 Mi Buchanan bought 
out an edition of ‘Smith’s Wealth of Nations,’ 
with a Life and extensive notes, and a volume of 
additional matter He also edited an edition of 
the Edinburgh Gazettee: in six volumes, and sup- 
plied a considerable poition of the articles of that 
wok <A few yeats before lis death he wrote a 
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small volume on the principles of comme: cial tax- 
ation, contaiming valuable matter To the sev- 
enth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
he contiibated, amongst others, the articles on 
Arabia, Asia, Statistics of France, Lindostan, Si- 
bea, United States, and Van Diemen’s Land, as 
well as the article on general Statistics ,—he also, 
with Dr Browne and Mi II Smith, compiled the 
infoimation contained m the Edinburgh Geopgia- 
phical Atlas, a work published in folio, in 1885 
M: Buchanan died at Glasgow, whithe: he had 
gone on a visit to his son-im-law, Mr Duff, engr- 
nee: in that city, on the 138th August 1848 For 
the last tive o1 six years of his life, he had suflei- 
ed much {16m disease of the heart, and was at last 
cut off by it so suddenly that, only a few hours 
before lus death, he had written a paper on taxa- 
tion for the immediately succeeding publication of 
the Edinbuigh Cow ant 
the newspaper piess of Scotland for the long pe- 


le was connected with 
1iod of foity years Tis style of wiiting was 
He wis a man 
of unobtiusive habits, mild and gentle m his de- 
meanow, and held in ngh respect by all who 
had an opportunity of formimg an estimate of Ins 


at all times clear and concise 


chuacter —Lamily mformation, and Obituary at 
the time 

BUCHANAN, (Hamiri0n) Francis, of Leny, 
surgeon, and autho. of several woiks relative 
to India, thnd son of Thomas Buchanan of Spit- 
tal (mentioned in the preliminary notice of the 
sutname of Buchanan, @nte, p 462,) and Eliza- 
beth Himuilton, hetress of Bardowie, in the county 
of Linark, was born at Bianzict, m the parish of 
Callandei, Peithslure, Febuary 15th, 1762 He 
received the clementary parts of his education at 
Gqlasgow, but studied tor the medical profession at 
the university of Edinburgh, where he 1eceived 
lus degice m 1783 
assistant surgeon on board a man-of-war, but af- 
ter seiving for some time, he was obliged to 1¢etne 
fiom that situation on account of bad health, 
which kept him for some yeais at home He ap- 
pears to have gone out to the East Indies some 
tune before 1791, as we find the following 1efer- 
ence to him in D: Robeitson’s account of Callan- 
de: sent to the editor in that yea, “The most 
leaned peison who 1s known to have belonged to 
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this parish 1s Dr Fiancts Buchanan, at present in 
the East Indics Iu classical and medical know- 
ledge he has few equals, and he 1s well acquainted 
with the whole system of nature” In 1794 he was 
appointed surgcon im the Kast India Company's 
service on the Bengal establishment, and was sent 
with Captain Symes on his migsion to the cout 
of Ava at Amerapoora in 1795, when the latte: had 
the satisfaction of concluding an advantageous 
tieaty of amity and commeice with the Buimese 
emperot, of which he afterwards published an ac- 
count, under the title of ‘ Embassy to the Kingdom 
of Ava’ In the course of his medical studies Di 
Buchanan had paid particula: attention tu botany 
and the kindied bianches of natural science, and 
dung his voyages to and fiom, and his stay im, 
the Buman empne, he was cnabled to make some 
valuable collections of the plants of Pegu, Ava, 
and the Andaman islands, which, with several 
diawings, he transmutted to the Comt of Dnectors 
at London, and by them they were presented to 
Su Joseph Banks, then president of the Royal So- 
uety of London Tle was subsequently stationed 
for two years at Luchipore, near to whee the 
Biahmaputia, the largest river in India, joins the 
Ganges, the united rivers forming the easternmost 
deltoi® bianch of the latter, ten mules wide, and 
falling into the sea in the Bay of Bengal At that 
place he principally occupied himself i describing 
the fishes found in the neighbom hood 

In 1798, the boad of tirade at Calcutta, on the 
recommendation of Di Roxbuigh, supermtendent 
of the botamcal gaiden 1ecently established in 
that city, employed D:; Buchanan to visit the dis- 
trict and neighbouhood of Chittagong, o1 Chats 
gong, on the west boride: of the Bnman Empue, 
and here, too, he collected numeious specinens of 
plants, which were, as the previous ones, tians- 
mitted to Su Joseph Banks, and extended his 
knowledge of the natuial history of Assam = [n 
tho following year he was employed in desciibing 
the fishes of the Ganges, of which he published an 
account m 1822, with plates Huis attamments in 
the departments of natural history and statistics 
became ao highly apmeciated that, in 1800, he was 
chosen by the Marquis Wellesley, then goveinoi- 
general of India, to c\amine into, and report upon, 
the entue agiuicultural and manufacturing systems 
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and products of Mysore, then recently acquired by 
the British arms, as well as those of the adjacent 
piovince of Malabar, with suggestions for ther 
improvement, as also upon the geneial condition 
of the inhabitants and the climate and physical 
aspect of the country At that period the rapid 
progiess of the English conquests made 1t impos- 
sible for the local government to find officeis vei- 
sant in the local languages of then acquisitions, 
and D: Buchanan, whose labours hid been con- 
fined to the noithein 1egion of the te:itoiues of 
the Company, was necessarily unacquainted with 
the dialects of the south It was lis practice to 
travel a celtam distance every day, and each 
morning before setting out fiom the place where 
he had rested duing the mglt, he assembled those 
who resided m the neighbourhood, and questioned 
them on the several points contamed in his in- 
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stiuctions The answers were such as suited the 
hearers to give and the interpreter to communi- 
cule, and the patient and confiding Doctor noted 
all down faithfully im his daybook for the use ot 
the government Thus, while everything that he 
saw was described perspicuously and correctly 
enough if was not unfiequently very different 
with what he head ‘The result of his inguimes 
was, ifter bis fist actuin to England, pubhshed 
1n 1807, under the pationage of the Court of Direc- 
tors, with the title of ‘Travels in the Mysore,’ in 
three Jaige quaito volumes, lust ated with maps 
The work, fiom the manne im 


which the autho: collected his information, 1s 


and diawings 


moe in the natme of a journal than a regula) and 
digested account of Mysoie, yet, as a writer m 
the Edinbingh Review fo. October 1808 justly 
remarks, “After all the deductions that can be 
made fiom Di Buchanan’s anthonty, his book 
remains an imteresting and valuable publication 
iclating to a country then scaicely known in En- 
rope He has rendered an essential service to the 
Indian histontan by collecting a vanety of mserip- 
tions extant im the temples of the peninsula ” 
The reviewer sums up his opinion of this work by 
saying that ‘those who will take the tiouble to 
peiuse Di Buchanan’s book will certainly obtain 
4 far mote accurate notion of the actual condition 
and appearance of India, and of its existing arts, 
usages, and manneis, than could be derived fiom 
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all the othe: books relating to 1t in existence , but 
they will frequently be misled as to its religion, 
literature, and antiquities, and must submit to 
more labour than readers are usually disposed fou, 
in collecting and piccing together the scattered 
and disjomted fragments of information of which 
the volumes are composed ” 

In 1802 Di Buchanan was appointed to accom- 
pany Captain Knox on his embassy fiom the gov- 
ei1nor-gencral to Nepaul, thus again changing the 
scene of his labours fiom the south to the noithern 
pait of Lindostan In the comse of tis journey, 
and residence in Nepaul, he made lage additions 
to his collections of rae plants A desciiption of 
Nepaul, which he wrote at this time, he trans- 
mitted to the Cowt of Duectois, and it 1emamed 
unpublished till 1819, after he had ictned fiom 
the Company’s service, and was independent of 
then smile o1 their frown, when with fuller mate- 
tials he biought 1t out unde: the name of an ‘ Ac- 
count of the Kingdom of Nepaul’ Notwithstand- 
ung the researches of late: travellers, Dr Buchan- 
an’s work still 1emains the standard authouty of 
the countiy of which it treats Indeed it and 
the similar work of Colonel Kukpatiick on the 
same state (published in 1811) have fumnished 
the prmcipal mateials for most of the 1ecent 
woths on that countiy In Blachwood’s Maga- 
zine for July 1852, there 1s a review of various 
publications, all having reference to that king- 
dom, and all published many yeais subsequent to 
Dr Buchanan’s woik, and they aie one and all 
stated to be “‘ very largely mdebted to the Doctor 
and the Colonel, although then authors iaely 
remember to acknowledge then obligations ” Such 
a testimony 1s honomable to the obseivation and 
acuteness of Dr Buchanan, who was among 
the fust to visit and to desciibe that remote re- 
gion of Hindostan 

On his 1eturn fiom Nepaul, he was appointed 
surgeon to the goveinoi-general, the Marquis 
Wellesley, of the gieat met of whose adminis- 
tiation he had, like his namesake Di Claudius 
Buchanan, formed a very high estimate The 
liberal and enlightened policy of that eminent 
statesman did more for the 1cgeneration and civi- 
lization of India than did that of any of the gov- 
einments which, for many yeais, had either pie- 
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ceded or succeeded him His wise and energetic 
measuies, jomed to his selection aud patronage of 
men distinguished for then attainments and abil- 
ity, in the precise depaitments for which they weie 
best fitted, enabled him to establish upon a bioad 
basis the foundations of our vast and mighty em- 
pue in India When not occupied in official du- 
ties, Di Buchanan devoted much of his leisue 
to the supe1imtendence of the menagerie founded 
at Calcutta by the maiquis, and to the descip- 
tion of the anmals which it contained In 18065, 
on the recall, at his own request, of his noble pa- 
tron, he accompanied him to England, and in the 
following ycat he was agam sent out to India by 
the Cowt df Duectors, for the purpose of making 
@ Statistical survey of the termtory unde: the pie- 
sidency of Foit Walliam, which compiehends Ben- 
gal Proper, and several of the adjoinyng distiicts 
Several papers taken fiom this survey wee com- 
municated by him to the Tiansactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Souety After beimg engaged in 
this laboiious occupation for upwaids of seven 
years, he retuined to Calcutta, and m 1814, on 
the death of Di Roabwigh, he bccame supein- 
tendent of the botanical gaiden im that city, hav- 
ing been appomted successor to that eminent bot- 
anist by the Cowt of Dnectors as early as 1807 
Dr Buchanan had repeatedly 1eceived the pub- 
hie thanks of the Cowt of Directois, and of the 
Governor-general in council, for his useful collec- 
tions and his valuable information on matters 
1elative to the different countries of India which 
had bcen the scene of his exertions and Ins inves- 
tigations The objects of his ambition had now 
been fully attamed in India, his services had been 
not only honourably acknowledged but liberally 
rewaided by the East India Company, he had 
acquucd an ample foitune, and he naturally felt 
anxious to 1etire fiom the cnervating influence of 
an castern climate and the responsibility and la- 
bours of public service, to spend the 1emainder of 
his life, and enjoy his well-earned wealth and 1epu- 
He accoidingly lett 
Calcutta m 1815, and on his anival in London, 
he presented to the Court of Directors his collec- 
tions relative to India, consisting of drawimgs, of 
plants, mincials and drugs, coms and manuscripts, 
as also some papeis on the geogiaphy of Ava, 
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several gencalogical tables, and his notes on natu- 
ral history Before leaving Calcutta, pobably on 
account of his being officially employed to prepare 
them, he had been depived by the marquis of 
Hastings, the then governor-general, of all the 
botanical diawings which had becn made under 
lus mspection dung his last stay in India, and 
which he intended to have given, with his othe 
collections, to the library of the India House in 
Leadenhall sticet, London This cucumstancc, 
PD) Buchanan referred to in a paper which he 
contubuted to the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinbui gh 

Soon after his airtval in England, Di Bu- 
chanan proceeded to Scotland, and spent the 








latter yeas of Ina life at Leny im Perthshue, an 
estate to which his father had succecded as hen of 
entail, end ehich, on the death of lis eldest bio- 
ther, Colonel Hamilton (who had taken Ins mo- 
thei’s name on inheriting Baidowie), without 
childien, came mto his possession with the othe 
family estates, when he alyo assumed the name of 
Hamilton as a prefix to his paternal one Hc 
married a Miss Biock, and had a son, Join Ham- 
ilton Buchanan, who succeeded him, and a daugh- 
ter, who died young 
Wellesley was appomted lord-leutenant of Tre- 


In 1821, when the marquis 


Jand, D1 Buchanan was asked to accompany him 
in-an official ¢ upacity, but he declined the offer on 
account of his health and Jove of 1etaxrement = In 
1826 he was appointed a deputy heutenant of 
Peithshne The same yea: he established his 
claim to be considered the chief of the Clan Buch- 
anan [see ante, p 461] He devoted much of 
his time to the improvement of his 1esidence at 
Leny, and introduced to his garden and giounds 
many cuuous plants, shiubs, de He was a mem- 
ber of several learned and scientific societies, and 
a fellow of the Royal Societies of London and 
Edmburgh He died June 15, 1829, in the 67th 
year of his age 

His works ae 

A Journey from Madias through the countries of the 
Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, performed under the ordcrs of 
Marquis Wellsley, for the expross purpose of investigating 
the state of Agriculture, Arts, and Commerce, the Religion, 
Manners, and Customs the History natural and «vil, and 


Antiquities, in the domimons of the Raah of Mysore, and 
the countries acquired by the Hon East India company in 
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the late and former wars, from Tippoo Sultaun Illustrated 
by a map and numerous engravings. Lond 1807, 8 vols, 4to 

Account of Nepaul and of the Territories annexed to 1t by 
the House of Goorkha 4to, London, 1819 

A Genealogy of the Hindoo Gods 1819 This work was 
drawn up by Dr Buchanan before leaving India, with the as- 
sistance of an intelhgent Brahrmn 

An Account of the Fishes of the Ganges, with plates 1822 

He also contnbuted largely to various scientific journals of 
the day, particularly those devoted to natural history 





Burst, 4 surname derived fiom the old Scottish word btast 
or dowé, a sinall wooden box or chest, from Goceta, old Nor- 
inan, a httle box of wood =Thus, m the accounts of the lord 
high-treasurer of Scotland, under date October 11, 1540, 
(reign of James the Fifth) mention 1s made of ‘ane Borst to 
keap Hoistis in,” that 1s, a box to kecp the host or eucharist, 
also in the indictment aganst F ffy or Kuphemia Mackalzane 
for witchcraft, &, June 9, 1591, one of the numerous 
charges igunst her was that she had sent with her servant 
Janet Drummond, “ ine pictoure of walx (wax) in ane bust” 
(box) to the celebrated witch Anny Simpson, to be enchanted 
by the devil [See Pefcaurn’s Criminal Tals, vol 1 part 1 
page *306, and vol 1 part 1 page 253 | 





Buvarit, Bonkrt, or BuNKitt, (probably from bonacle, 
acontracion of the Latin word bonaculum, a little good or 
gift, and applied to lands thit may have been bestowed on 
some relynious body at an cualy pcnod,) a surname denved 
trom the lands of Bunkle m Berwickshire, the principal fam- 
ly of the n une being anucntly Bunkle of that hm that county 
The name has becn supposed to hive hid some relation to a 
buckle, as those who bore 1 curred three buekles in their 
ums, but these might have becn more hkely the syinbols of 
the service by which the first grantee held the lands from his 
supcrion = Sir Jolin Stewart, second son of Alexander, lugh 
steward of Scotlind, mand the haress of Bunkle, and theie- 
after was designated $n Jolin Stewart of Bonkle He was the 
anccstor of the Stewarts cals of Angus, and one of the oldcst 
branches, after the roval fumily, of the naine = Bunkle 15 now 
the name of a parish in Berwickshire The name of Boncle 
appears at an caly period in Pitcarn’s Criminul I rials as con- 
nected with Icgal proceedings Vol 1 p 158, vol u p 417 





Buroerss, a surname evidently derived from a citizen of a 
burgh, possessing all the burgh puvilges ‘The name, how- 
ever, is mmc English than Scotch An anuent fannaly of 
this surname was long settled in Berkshire, a descendant of 
which, Sir Jamcs Bland Burgess, was created a baronet in 
1790 

Burcu, a purnaie in Scotlind, the same as De Bomg, 
De Bugh, Bourk, or Burke in Ireland, and Burroughs im 
kngland, derived from Dc Bourg, origmally French The 
fanuly of Dc Bourg or Burke was one of the most powerful of 
the Norman setth rs im Englind, and under Strongbow, the 
principal branch settled in Ireland in 1169 In process of 
time, the name was written Bourk in England and Ireland, 
and in many Irish fanuliecs it is now Burke, but in 1752 King 
Georg: the Second, by letters under his signet roval and sign 
manual, granted to the earl of Clanricarde, (UInck Bourke of 
London,) and Thomas Bourke of Ireland, and thar descend- 
ants, full power, licence, and authority, to assume and use the 
name of De Burgh In Scotland the name 1s limited and 
never attained to any aminence 
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BURGH, James, a voluminous writer, was 
born at Madderty mn Perthshue in 1714 = After 
receiving the 1udiments of education at the school 
of his native place, he was sent to the university 
of St Andrews, with the view of studying for the 
church, but bad health soon obliged him to quit 
college Having given up all thoughts of becom- 
ing a clergyman, he enteied into the hnen tiade, 
which not pioving successful, he went to England, 
where he was employed at first as a corrector of 
the piess About a year afterwards he removed 
to Great Marlow, wheie he was engaged as assist- 
ant in a fice grammar school It was here that 
he commenced antho: by writing a pamphlet, en- 
titled ‘ Biuitain’s Remembances,’ published in 1746, 
which was followed by vanous others This one, 
however, being adapted to the feeling of the 
times, went though five editions in thee vears, 
and was asciibed to some of the bishops = In 1747 
he opened an academy at Stohe Newington in 
Middlesex, wheie, and at Newmgton Green in 
the neighbourhood, fo1 nmeteen years he conduct- 
ed his school with gieat success) Having acquied 
a competence, Mi Burgh determined upon retu- 
ing fiom business, his more s:mmediate object be 
ing to complete one of his works called ‘ Pohtical 
Disquisitions,’ the fist two volumes of which ap- 
peared in 1774 and the thnd in 1775 Upon 
quitting his school m 1771, he scttled in Cole- 
biooke Row, [shington, where he continued to re- 
side till Ins death, Augnst 26, 1775, in the 61st 
year of his age —Starh’s Liographia Scotica 

Mi 
since ceased to be 1ead) aie | 


Buigh’s works (most of which have long 


Biitain’s Remembrancer Iond 1715, 1766 

Thoughts on Fducation = 1747 

An Hymn to tho Creitor of the World 
added, in prose, An Idea of the Creator from his Works 
edit 1750, 8vo 

A Warning to Diam Drmnkers = 1751, 12mo 

‘Lhe kree Lnqurer Printed in the General Lvening Post 
1753-4 

An Essay on the Dignity of Human Natwc, or, A Bnef 
Account of the certam and cstubhshed Mc ims for ittamme 
the true end of om existence Tond 1754, Ito Reprinted 
in 2 vols 8vo 

‘lhe Art of Speaking Tond 1762, 1792, Svo 
editions Used mostly as a achool-bouk 

Crito, or Lesays on Vanous Subjects 1766-7, 2 vols 
12mo 2d vol contains, Kssay on the Ongin of Evil, and the 
Rationale of Chnstiamty, with one on Political Nature, and 
gn the I)ifficulty ind Importance of Education 

Ihe Constitutionalist Piimted in the Gazetteer 


lo which was 


2d 


Three 
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Political Disquisitions, or an Inquiry into Public Errors, 
Defects, and Abuses. Illustrated by, and established upon, 
facts and remarks extracted from a variety of authors, ancient 
and modern, calculated to draw the timely attention of gov- 
ernment and people, to a due consideration of the necessity, 
and the means of reforming those errors, defects, and abuses , 
of restoring the Constitution, and saving the State 1774-5, 
8 vols 8vo 

The Colonist’s Advocate, a periodical paper mn the Gaz- 
itteer 

Directions, prudential, moral, religious, and scientific, 
Puinted for the sole use of Ins pupils Pirated and sold by a 
booksellor under the title of }outh’s Frendly Monitor 

Burts 1G0, lord, an extinct title m the peerage of Scot- 
lund) = Soc Barbour of Buriticn, lord, ante, p 209 





BurNEs, a surname which, like the name of Burn, or 
Burus, has been supposed to huve been shortened from De 
Briuuvalle, asfamily of thit name having settled m Scotland 
m the reign of David the Kirst One of them held the lands 
of Brocsmouth in I ust Tothan undcr William the Lion As 
the nune of De Burnville 1s not now known in North Bnitain, 
this derivation of the now ecleb: itud name of Burns does not 
appear quite so finciful as at first sight geoms hkely, but a 
more probable origin to the name of Burnes and Burns than 
hag yet been brought forwaid has been given, founded on 
documents rclitive to the pedigree and namc of Burnes, re- 
gistered in the Lord Iyon’s ofice in Scotland on oceasion of 
I): James Burnes, the cldest brother of the lite Sn Alexan- 
de: Burnes, being appointed in 1837 a kmght of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphi Order 

Ihe name of Burnes, it 18 there stated, is mentioncd 
so carly as 1290, in 4 bull of Pope Nicholas the Fourth, te 
Kdward the birst of England, in which his holiness aeknow- 
kdges letters brought to hint from England, “ quas delecti 
filn Johannes de Burnes mics, ct Gulelmus de Lincolma, tur 
nuncn, prosentarunt,” and, in various forms of @rthography, 
the name 3s found occ wionally m the obscure records of Scot- 
tish history, till the seventeenth century, when it cmerges, 
tradition uly, im connexion with the anecstors of Robert Burns, 
the national poct 

Among the documents furnished by Dr Burnes, 18 a etter 
from John Buness of Stonehaven, author of ‘Thrummy Cap,’ 
a tue im Scottish verse, to lis kinsman, Provost Burncs of 
Montrose, the doctor's father, of date 1824, which letter as- 
signs as the progenitor of the poet's family, a fugitive Camp- 
bell of Burnhousc, of the noble house of Argyle ins at does on 
the authonity of the Rey Alca under Greig, I piscopal minister 
11S onchaven, then an old man, whose mother was a Burness 

‘The Lord J yon’s patent of arms to the fanuly of Burnes of 
Montrose, traces its descent, mm consequence, from Walter 
Campbcll, the propnetor of a small ¢stute m Argyleslure, named 
Burnhouse, who fled to Kincardineshire in the north of Scot- 
land, dunng the civil wars of the 17th ccntury, where, tor 
political rcasons or personal conccalincut, dropping the patro- 
nymic of Campbell, he was known only by the name of Burn- 
house, which he assumcd in its stead , he nec the subsequent cor- 
ruptions of the name into Burness, Burnes,and, finally, Burns 

It 1g a curious fact, 1m connexion with the alleged descent 
of the poct’s family from the Campbells, that the famous 
John, duke of Argyle, afte: defeating the Pretendcr’s ary at 
the battle of Shernflmuir, in 1715, cared on a secret corre- 
spondence with the exiled prince, under the assumed name of 
Burnus, a8 may be seen in a lettur of Horace Walpole to Sir 
Horace Mann, dated June 30,1742 It may also be stated 
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tuat in Ayrshire, on the road between Beith and Kilmarnock, 
there 18 a village of the name of Burnhouse 

In a writ of privy seal by King James the Fifth, dated 
Stirling 1524, there is a John Burnes described as having 
been “art and part of the convocation and gadering of our 
heges in arrayit battell agaist umqll Johne Eric of Caith- 
ness ” 

In a public law document, d ited at kdipburgh, April 1637, 
there 14 recordcd as a witness ‘ J Burnes,” residing at Thorn- 
ton, in Kincardineshire, within a few miles of Brawlymurr, 
the place from whence the poct’s fumily are known to have 
come 

The above named Wiltcr of Burnhouse, when forced to 
abindon lis native Argvleshire, and wander, fur refuge, nto 
the lowlands, was accompanied by Ing only son, Walter, then 
a boy He settled in the parish of Glenbervie, and there he 
did im indigent circamstances His son Wiulter, bemg an 
industrious youth, Icarned a trade, saved a httle money, mu- 
ned, and ultimately tuok a Icase of the farm of Bogjorgan, in 
the same parish, where he lived till lis death 

Walter had four sons, the youngest of whom, James, wis 
born in 166, and dud 23d Janumy 1743, aged 87 years 
His wife, Margarct kaleoncr, died December 1719, aged 90 
vears ‘These dates, and many others referring to the name 
and fanuly history of Burnes, are found on old tombstones in 
the churchyard of Glonbcrvie 

James also had four sons William, the eldest, succeeded him 
in Brawlymunr, and on lus death James the youngest, removed 
from Hawktall of Glenbervic, to the paternal farm — The hit- 
ter had several sons, and did im April 1778, aged 88 ycars 

George took the farm of Lif hull, in the pansh of Icttercsso 
and Robcrt, the grandfither of the poct, bec ume the tenant 
of the farm of Clochininl, m the parish of Dunnottar 

Ho had three sons, namely, Tames, the great grindfather 
of Dr Burnes and Sn Alexander Burnes, Wilham, the fathor 
of the poet, and Robert He hid also four daughtus 

The three brothas mentioned above proceeded southwards 
from the Mearns, about 1768 = Wilh um the futher of the pect, 
then in Ins nineteenth yeu, removed first to the neaghbour 
hood of Fdinburgh, and aftarwards went to Ayrshire — J uncs, 
the cldcr brother, settled im Montrose, where he followed the 
trade of a working wnght, and bec une a burgess and town 
councilor of that ancient buigh = He dicd m 1763, aged 41 

His son was also named Janes He spelled the name 
Burness, snd this is the only exec ption to the original ortho- 
graphy till the poct thought fit to abbreviate it into Burns 
This James Burnes was the relative to whom, on his death- 
bed, the poet appe ued for some pecuniary assistance, which 
however arrived too late for the poet himself, but to his 
widow and children he showed through life every mark of 
kindness 

James Burnes, Ins son, and second cousin of the sons of 
Burns, was a writa: in Montrose, and it one period provost 
of that burgh, and justice of the peace for Forfushire He 
was also principal town clark of Montrose, and had sever d 
ofhaal appomtments in that locality He wis boin in Apil 
1780, and marned early in life, Whlizabeth, daughter of Adam 
Glegg, keg, at one time provost of Montion, ind had by 
her etx sons and four daughters He took a great interest in 
matters conncetcd with his native town, was an early frend 
of Joseph Hume, MP, and aicformer all bis hfe He died 
at Edmburgh in 1852, universally respected = Lhe most dis 
tinguished of his sons was the following 


BURNES, Sir ALEXANDER, C B, an enter 
pusing Eastern traveller and diplomatist, the third 
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son of the above named James Burnes, provost 
of Montiose, was born in that town May 16, 1805 
His great-grandfathe: was, as we have shown, the 
brother of William Burnes, the father of the poet 
Buins He was educated at Montrose academy, 
and greatly distinguished himself by his profi- 
ciency Having thereafter obtained the appoit- 
ment of cadet in the Bombay army, he left school 
at the age of sixteen, and aiiived at that presi- 
dency, October 81, 1821 On the 25th of Decem- 
ber 1822 he was appointed interpreter in the Hin- 
dostanee language to the fiist extia battalion at 
Surat, and his thorough knowledge of the Persian 
language soon after obtained for him, without so- 
lieitation on Ins part, from the judges of the Sud- 
dur Adawlut, the employ ment of tianslating the 





Persian documents of that comt  Tlis rise in the 
amy whs also rapid = His 1egiment, the 21st na- 
tive infantry, mm which he held the 1ank of hen- 
tenant, having, early in 1825, been ordered to 
Bhooy, he accompiunied it, wd durmg the serous 
disturbances at Cutch, m Apiil of that year, he 
was appointed quartermaster of biigade, on which 
oceasion he gave early promise of that energy and 
decision which characterised his after proceedings 
Although not yet twenty years of age, he was, in 
November of the same year, ou the recommenda 
tion of the adjutant-geneial, Su D Leighton, ap- 
pointed Persian interpreter to a force of eight 
thousand men, commanded by Colonel M Napier, 
of his miyesty’s 6th foot, assembled for the imva- 
sion of Scinde In August 1826 he was confirmed 
on the general st iff. as a deputy-assistant qnaite- 
master-general At thts period he diew up an 
able and elaborate paper on the Statistics of Wa- 
gur, which was forwarded to Government, in Jan- 
uary 1827, by Colonel Shuldham, quarter mastei- 
gener ul, with many igh encomiums on the indus- 
thy and research of the reporter, and on the value 
of the mfurmation which the document contained 
For this repoit, Lieutenant Burnes received the 
thanks of Government, with a handsome 1eward 
mmoney He had also the high testimony of the 
governor, Mountstuait Elphinstone, im his favom 
In the following year maiks of approbation wee 
bestowed on him for a valuable memoir on the 
eastein branchcs of the delta of the Indus In 
addition to the customary forms of appiobation 
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Lieutenant Buines was, on tls occasion, comph- 
mented on the proofs which his labours afforded 
of a disposition to combine the advancement of 
general knowledge with the cxemplary dischaige 
of his official duties’ A few months after, he fu- 
mished the authorities with a Memou supplemen- 
tary to the report already mentioned In the 
eaily part of the same vear (1828) he presented 4 
memorial, applying for permission to visit the 
line of countiy immediately beyond om noithein 
frontier, lying between Maiwar and the Indus, 
mcluding the examimation of the Loonee tiver 
The projected jouney was, however, for a time 
delayed, and on the 18th Maich he was appomted 
assistant quartermaster-general to the army 

In September 1829 he acted, in concert with 
Major Tolland, as assistant to the political agent 
in Cutch, 1 prosecution of the sui vey of the noith- 
west frontier, of which an account, wiitten by 
himself, will be found in the Transactions of the 
Royal Geogiaphical Society of London, 1834 = In 
1830 he was appomted ostensibly to take chauge 
of a rich gift, consisting of English diay horses, 
sent by William the Fourth to Runject Singh, the 
1ule: of Lahore, but in reality to acquue more ac- 
curate informition as to the geography of the 
Indus, which, although an unusual route, wis the 
one selected on this occasion, the horses having 
been trans-shipped fiom Bombay, wheie they were 
landed, to i port in Cutch, neu the embouchme 
of that great uiver = ‘That a better colour might be 
given to a deviation fiom the customary route, at 
least so far as Hyderabad in Scinde, then capital, 
he was intrusted with presents to the amecis of 
Scnde A regnlar escort of British troops was 
declined, and a guaid of wild Beluchees was found 
sufficient to insme protection, while they permit- 
ted an intercourse with the natives, which 1 more 
regular force would have prevented ‘The expe- 
dition left Mand ivee, in Cutch, on the 1st of Jan- 
uary 1831, and aimved at Lahore on the 18th of 
July, Lieutenant Burnes having succecded im 
making a full survey of the whole Indus delta, 15 
well as a map of a portion of its comse 

After ns retuin fiom this mission, having pro- 
posed to Loid Wilham Bentinck, then governo- 
general of India, to undertake, with the sanction 
of the Indian goveinment, an expedition mto Cen- 
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tral Asia, the journey was commenced on the 2d 


of January 1882 The details of this journey 
have been published in his celebrated ‘ Tiavels to 
Bokhain,’ one of the most interesting works 1n the 
English language To use his own woids, he had 
“retiaced the gieate: pait of the 1oute of the Ma- 
celonians, trodden the kingdoms of Poius and 
Taxes, saled on the Hydaspes, crossed the 
Indian Caucasus, and iesided in the celebrated 
city of Balkh, from which Gieek monarchs, far 
removed fiom the academies of Corimth and 
Athens, had once disseminated amongst mankind 
a knowledge of the arts and sciences, of their own 
lustory, ind the wold” He1eturned to Bombay, 
J imnary Ts, 1833, and soon after, he laid the result 
of Ins travels before the governoi-geneial, whose 
speaial thanks he 1ecerved, and his memons were 
ordered to he transmitted to the Comt of Dnec- 
tors In the following June he received ondeis to 
proceed to England as the bearer of his own de- 
spatches, and he arived im London ealy m Oc- 
tober, the fame of his adventmes having long 
preceded him Ths reception at the India House, 
as well as by the Board of Control, was cordial in 
the extieme, and on the 30th of December he 
Wiis introduced at court He afterwards received 
the special achnowledgments of the hng, Willam 
the Fomth, for the unpublished map and memoir 
His cel- 
cbiated work on Bokhara was published, at Lon- 


which he had presented to his majesty 


don, in the euly part of 1884, and its success 
was almost unprecedented for a book of travels 
Neaily nine hundied copics were sold im a single 
Mi Muray, the pubhshe, of Albemaile 
strect, gave the author eight hundied pounds for 


day 


It was imme- 
diately translated mto the Ge:man and Fiench 
languages, and Burnes, im hw next visit to Cabul, 
In 1857, found that the Russian emissaies had 
been using the Fiench edition as a handbook on 


the copyright of the first edition 


then way 

While in England, in 1834, Burnes was made a 
fellow of the Royal Souety, and an honorary 
member of several other learned bodies In May 
of that year he 1cccived, from the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, the fourth royal premium of fitty 
guineas for his navigation of the river Indus, and 
his yourney to Balkh and Bokhara across Central 
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Asin, At the meeting of the Royal Asiatic Soci- 
ety, on February 21, 1835, the late carl of Mun- 
ster, vice - president, in the chair, Lieutenant 
Burnes was elected an honorary membe: for hav- 
ing “fixed, with accmacy, the position of Bokhara 
and Balkh, and the great Himalayan mountains, 
and having done move for the construction of a 
map of those countiies than had been done since 
Alexander the Great” On this occasion he was 
complimented by Sir Alexander Johnstone, for 
having almost asce:tained a continuous 10ute and 
line of communication between Western Asia and 
the Caspian Sea, as also for his excellent diplo- 
matic alangements with the amecis of Singh 
While yet a mere youth, he had contitbuted, fiom 
India, many valuable papers to the Royal Asiatic 
Socety, and the museum of that society contains 
the Bokhara cloak woin by him in his travels in 
the Punjaub He was also the author of some 
papers in the ‘Jounal of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London’ To the British Museum he 
presented one of the richest collections of Indian 
coms in this Country, for wlich he received a let- 
ter of thanks from the tiustees of that nation al m- 
stitution 

After a sojoumn of eighteen months in Gieat 
Britain, dtuing which time he visited lus native 
town, Montrose, Lieutenant Burnes left London 
on Apiuil 5, 1835, and reached India on the Ist of 
June, through Fiance and Egypt, and so by the 
Red Sea packet On his ariuval at Bombay he 
was diected to resume the duties of assistant to 
the resident at Cutch, Colonel Pottinge: In the 
followmg Octobe: he was deputed on an mportant 
mission to Hyderabad in Scinde, and, in all the 
momentous affans im which he was engaged, and 
in subsequent negociations, he displayed his accus- 
tomed ability and judgment, and accomplished the 
most important results In November, 1836, he 
was intiusted with a mission to Dost Mohammed, 
the rule: of Afghanistan, with the view of enter- 
ing mito commercial relations with him, and pio- 
ceeding fiom Scinde through the Puiyaub, and by 
Peshawm to Cabul, he airived at the latte: place 
September 20th, 1837 Meantime, Mohammed, 
Shah of Persia, had besieged Tierat with an army 
of siaty thousind men, and the Indian govein- 
ment had become alarmed at the prospect of Pei- 
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sia and Russia uniting their forces with those of 
Afghanistan, and making a conjoint attack on our 
Indian empire The Persians, deed, were forced 
to retieat from Herat, but the presence of the 
Russian agent Vicovitch, at Cabul, perplexed and 
alaimed Burnes, who pressed upon Dost Moham- 
med the propnety of dismissing him, which he 
1efused to do, but gave Buines himself his dismiae 
sal, April 24, 1838 On this Burnes was directed 
to repair to the governoi-general, then at Simla, and 
he was theie in August of that year Here it was 
resolved to replace Shah Shoojah on Ins thione at 
Cabul, a resolution which led to the most disas- 
tious consequences to our tioops and to Burnes 
himself Whilst at Shikarpooi, he received a copy 
of the London Gazette, announcing his having 
been knighted, and advanced to the 1ank of hen- 
He next pio- 
ceeded fiom Scinde on a political mission mto Bel- 
uchistan, in which, however, he failed, and in 
Apiil 1839, he yomed the amy at Quettah On 
the final restoration of the Shah Shoojah to the 
throne of Cabul, in September 1839, Sn Alexan- 
dct was appomted political resident at that capital, 
with a salary of thiee thousand pounds a-ycur 
Lhe indiscieet state of secuity imto which the 
British allowed themselves to fall on taking pos- 
session of Cabul was fatal to then long continu- 
In ono of the last letters 
which Burnes wiote to lus biothe: he states that 


tenant-colonel in the Indian army 


ance im that capital 


he was residing quietly in a little cottage in the 
neighbourhood of Cabul, in every way as securely 
as if mm the vicinity of Montrose But this state 
of things was not to last At the very outset of 
the insaiiection which took place in favour of Dost 
Mohammed, on the 2d November 1841, Colonel 
Buines was slaughtered, along with his brother 
Charles, and sevcn other officers, in the 36th jem 
ofhisage After lis death, was published ‘ Cabool 
being a Nairative of a Joumney to and Residence 
in that city, in the years 1836-7-8 By the late 
Lieut -Col Su Alexander Burnes’ London, 8vo 

Sir Alexander Burnes was the first traveller 
who opened the Indus to the policy of England, 
and extended his researches to the shores of the 
Oxus, the ruins of Samarcand, and those 1emote 
terito1es which have, within so short a space of 
time, become the scene of great political events, 
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and of his own melancholy and untimely fate 

His chief characteristics were intiepidity, discie- 
tion, and wondeiful sagacity Asa proof of these, 
it 18 narrated of him that he dined one Christmas 
day, in great state, with one of the 1ajahs, whose 
watches he had on that day twelvemonth regu- 
lated, in the disguise of an Aimemian watchmakei 

Had he been discovered, his head would not have 
remained five minutes on his shoulders —_ [His bio- 
the:, Lieutenant Charles Buines, of the 17th regi- 
ment of native infantiy, who was massacred with 
him, was boin on January 12, 1812, and appoint 

ed a cadet on the Bombay establishment, in 1835, 


netts of Levs, obtained a charter from Robert the Bruce of 
lands in the shure of Kincardine. The grandson of this Al- 
exander, John de Burnard, held the office of king’s macer 
His eldest son, Robert Burnett, was the first that bore the 
designation of Leys lexander Burnett, eleventh pro- 
prietor of Leys, had, with seven daughters, six sons 1 Al- 
exander, who predeceased his father, without issue = =2 Tho- 
mag, first baronet 8 James, of Craigmyle, progenitor of 
the Burnetts of Monboddo and Kemno 4 Robert, Lord Cn- 
mond, a lord of session (1661), father of the celebrated Bishop 
Burnet (see next article) 5 George, died unmairied 6 
John, factor for the Scots at Cainpvere 

The second son, Sir Thomas, was created a baronet of No- 
va Scotia, 81st April 1676 He was an earnest supporter of 
the covenant The 3d baronet, Sir Thomas, member for Kin- 
eardineshire in the last Scottish parhament was a strenuous 
opponent of the union At tuedeath of Sir Robert, Sth bar- 
onet, unmarried the title devolved upon Ins cousin, Sir Tho- 


by Mi Lush, as a compliment to the seivices of | mas, 6th baronet, eldest son of Wilham Burnett of Criggie, 


Su Alexander Di James Buines, who was 


created K H im 1887, was long phy sician-general | 


to the Bombay army IIe 18 the author of a 
Nanative of a Visit to the Cowt of Scinde, and a 
Sketch of the History of Cutch, 8vo, 1831, aud of a 
Sketch of the Histo y of the Kights Templats, 
1837. Another biothe:, Mi Adam Buines, 1s a 
soliuitor of gieat respectability in Montiose Dh 
David Burnes, physician in London, inother of the 
brothers, who had preserved every letter which 
Sn Alexander had addiessed to him duiing twenty 


years, died in Montrose m 1849 

Burnt, or Buorvisrt, ougmally Burnarp, «surname of 
Sion derivation Robert Burnud, who settled in Icviot- 
dale as carly ns 1128, was the fnst of the name m Scotland 
In the charter of the found ition of the abbacy of Selkuk by 
Bal Duwid, younger son of Mal olm Canmor, Robatus de 
Burnard 13 a witness, and he, or lis son of the same name, 1s 
also witness in the same prince’s charters, after he had be- 
come King David the First 

[here are two principal families of the name in Scotland, 
namcly, Burnet of Barns, in Peebles-shire, umciently designed 
of Burnetland, or of that ik, and Burnet of Leys in Kincar- 
dineshire Both claim the chicfslup ‘The first profess to be 
descend.d fiom the above-named Robcrtus dc Burnard, but 
there 18 no trace of them in authentic story tall the ven 
1500, when returns of the services of the portion of a widow 
of one nomination of tutors to another of the name are extant, 
by which it appears they had borne fo: some time the desig- 
nation of Burncts of Burnetland, but having also icquned 
lunds called Barns, afterwards bec une designated as Burncts 
of Barns Of this family was descended I Alexander Bur- 
net, archlishop of St Andi ws after Archbishop Sharp, that 
1s from 1679 till his dcath m August 1684 He had pre- 
viously been bishop of Aberdeen, and subsequently archbishop 
of Glasgow, and while in the latter see, be preached a funcral 
sermon on the death of the marquis of Montrose, from the 
text, ‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the I ord ” published 
at Glasgow 1n 1673, 4to 

The other principal family of the name, Burnctt of Teys has 
flourished for more than five centuries in the north of Scot- 
land Jn 1824, Alexander de Burnard, ancestor of the Bur- 


2d son of Sd baronet He mmned Catherine, sister of Sar 
Alexander Ramsay, 6th baionet of Balmain, with issue 
He died in 1783 His eldest son, Sir Robert, 7th baronet, 
an officer in the Royal Scots Fusileers, served thioughout the 
fist Ameieun war, and was taken prisoner at Saratoga, on 
the surrender of General Burgoyne in 1777 He died im 1837 

His brother, Alexander Burnett of Strachan, 2d son of the 
6th baronet, assumed the name of Ramsav, in heu of his pa- 
tronvmic, Burnett, and was creited a baronet, 13th May 
1806 on inheriting the estates of his uncle, Sir Alexander 
Rumsay, 6th baronet of Balmain (See Ramsay ) 

Sir Lhomis Burnett, 8th baronet of Leys eldest son of 7th 
baronct died im kcbruary 1849, when his brother, Sir Alex- 
andr, HICS became 9th baronet, and died, unmaried, 
20th March 1856 His next brother, Sir James Horn Bur- 
nett, succeeded as 10th baronct 

According to Su George M iwkenzie, the Burnetts of I evs, 
in their arms carry the hunting horn, in base, with a High- 
Jander in a hunting gub and a gieyhound, for supporters, to 
show that they ue the hing’s foresters in the north 

BURNET, Girgert, DD, a celebrated histo- 
rian and divine, eldest son of Robert Burnet, of 
Ciimond, (see above,) was born at Edimbugh 
Sep 18,1643 His father, who was strongly at- 
tached to episcopacy, was after the restoration 
appointed one of the lords of session under the 
title of Lord Crinond Wis mother, Rachel John- 
ston, was sister of Su Archibald Johnston, Lord 
Wariston His youngest brother, Si Thomas 
Burnet, was an eminent physician in Edinb gh 

Gilbert, after being instructed by his father in 
Latin, was at ten years of age sent to Mazischal 
college, Aberdeen, where he took the degree of 
M A_ before he was fonrteen years of age His 
inclination at first led him to the study of the 
law, but he soon applied himself to that of divin- 
ity, and was licensed to preach, im 1661, betore 
he had reached his eighteenth year, when his 


cousin, Sir Alexande: Burnet, offered him a bene- 
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fice, which he refused, on account of his youth 
In 1663, about two years after the death of his 
father, he went fo: about six months to Oxford 
and Cambiudge In 1664, he made a tom in 
Holland and Fiance, where, especially in the for- 
mei country, he acquued those pyinciples of toler- 
ation m religious matters which afterwards distin- 
gushed jim = On Js airival in London, on his 
way home, he was admitted a member of the 
Royal Society 

On lis retum to Scotland, he was, by Sur Ro- 
beit Fletcher, presented to the parish of Saltoun 
in East Lothian, i 1665, on which occasion he 
received ordination fiom the bishop of Edinbui gh 
He remained at Saltoun for five years, and while 
there he distinguished himsclf by his pastoral assi- 
duty So great was lis generosity and self 
demal, dat of his stipend, all that remamed above 
what was sequued for his own subsistence, he 
gave away in chanity A parsinoner whose goods 
had been seized for debt, ounce apphed to him for 
some little assistance =e mquied how much it 
would take to enuble hin again to begin business, 
and on bemg told he ordeted his servant to give 
“Siu, suid his servant, ‘at 15 all 
“Tt is well,” 


was the reply, “go and pay it to the poor man 


him the money 
the money we have m the honse ” 


You do not know the pleasme there im making 
qa man glad” Although he afterwards 1ose to 
dignity and wealth, he ever retamed an affection- 
ate remembrance of the parishioners of Saltoun, 
his first cue, and on Ins death he bequeathed 
twenty thousand meiks for the benefit of that 
parish, to be applied im erecting and partially en- 
dowmg a new schoolhouse, in enlarging a hbiary 
for the use of the parochial mcumbent, m clothing 
and educating thuty poor childien, and im 1ehev- 
The 
childien who continue to reap the fruits of his be- 


ing the nocessities of the puochial poo 


quest ae popularly called “ bishops,” and occupy 
in the chuich a gallery which beats the name of 
‘the bishop's laft ” 

While employed in his miuusteual duties, Bun- 
net was not tnattentive to the neglect and miscon- 
duct of many of the clergy who had been thrust 
into beneficcs after the violent imtioduction of 
episcopacy at the Restoration, and in 1666 he 
drew up and cuculited in manusciupt, a strong 
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representation, or memorial, against certain abuses 
of their authority, which he mnputed to the Scot- 
tish bishops In 1668 he was consulted by the 
government as to a remedy for the disorders that 
prevailed in consequence of the overthrow of the 
presbyteian form of church government, which 
was most in accoidance with the feelings, the 
1ights, and the spit of the people, and at his 
suggestion the expedient of an Indulgence to the 
pieshytenan ministeis was, in the following year, 
adopted This, however, only made matters worse, 
as all compromises have mevitably a tendency to 
do About this time he became acquainted with 
Anne, duchess of Hamilton, who intrusted him 
with the papers belonging to he: father and uncle, 
upon which he diew up the ‘ Memaits of the Dukes 
of Hamilton,’ which appeaied in London in folio 
in 1677 : 
In 1669 he was elected professo of divimity in 
the university of Glasgow, and at the urgent re- 
commendation of Archbishop Leighton, whose ace 
quamtance he had made im 1662, he accepted of 
the appointment, and removed to Glasgow, where, 
the same year, he published his ‘ Modest and Fiee 
Jonference between a Conformist and a Non- 
Conformist ’ 





With Leighton he appears to have 
lived upon terms of great cordiality, and to Bm- 
net the world 18 indebted for a copious and most 
interesting record of the evangelical vutues of 
that emiment and amiable piclate 

While engaged upon his memous of the dukes 
of Hamilton, he was mvited to London by the 
duke of Lauderdale, by whom he was intioduced 
to the king At this time he was offered his 
choice of one of fou vacant Scottish bishoprics, 
but he 1efused to accept any of them Soon after 
his retnin to Glasgow, he manied Lady Manga et 
Kennedy, daughtei of the eal of Cassillis, a lady 
of distinguished piety and Knowledge, whose senti- 
ments were strongly in favour of the presbyterans 
A collection of Letters fiom this lady to John 
duke of Lauderdale was published at Edinbmgh 
in 1828 

In 1672 Mi Buinet published ‘A Vindication 
of the Authonity, Constitution, and Laws of the 
Chuich and State of Scotland,’ m consequence of 
which he was again offered a Scottish bishopiic, 
with a promuse of*the next vacant aichbishopiic 
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which he also declined He resisted all the efforts 
that were made to engage him fn support of the 
oppressive measures of the court In 1673 he 1e- 
visited London, when he was appomted one of the 
king’s chaplains in ordinaly ‘In the ensuing year 
he deemed 1t expedient to1esign his chan at Glus- 
gow, when he icmoved altogether to London 
The freedom which he used in speaking to the 
duke of Lauderdale, 1.egaiding the measmes of his 
government, lost him the fiiendshp of that un- 
piincipled ministe:, aud his opposition to the 
popish designs of the court caused his name to be 
struck out of the list of his majesty’s chaplains 
Tn 1675, on the 1ecommendation of Lord Hollis, 
he was appointed preacher at the Rolls chapel by 
Su Harbottle Ginunstone, Masta of the Rolls 
Tle was soon atte: chosen lecture: of St Clement 
Danes m the Strand, wd became one ot the most 
In 
1679 he published the first volume of lis § History 
of the Reform ition,’ which procmed for him the 
The second 


popular preichers then in the metropolis 


thanks of both houses of parhament 
volume appeared in 1681, and the thud, which 
contained a supplement to the two forme), in 1714 

Having attended the sick bed of a woman who 
had been one of the paramomis of the proflig ite 
eul of Rochcster, that nobleman sent for him, 
pnd for a whole winter held vartous conversations 
with him upon those topics with which sceptics and 
men of loose principles attack the Christian reli- 
gion The happy effect of these conferences, in 
leading the eal to a sincere repentance, occasioned 
the publication of Mi Burnet’s teresting account 
of the life and death of that nobleman, publishcd 
m 1680 

During the affan of the popish plot, Dr Burnet 
was often consulted by Charles the Second on the 
state of the nation The king offered him the 
bishopiic of Chicheste, then vacant, ‘if he would 
entnely come ito his interests,” but he decimed 
it on such terms, prefering to remun true to his 
Tn 1682 he published the Life of Su 
About 
this time also he wiote his celebrated lette1 to 
King Charles, removing him m the severest style, 
both for his public misconduct and his private 
His majesty 1ead it twice over, and tha 
In 1683, after the execu- 
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tion of Lord Russell, whom he attended on the 


scaffold, he was examined before the Honse of 
Commons, with regard to that nobleman’s last 
speech, which 1¢ was suspected he had wiitten for 
In 1683 he published a ‘ Translation of Sn 
Thomas More’s Utopia,’ and one or two other 
In 1684 he was, by mandate fiom 
the cout, discharged from Ins lecture at St 
Clement Danes, and also prohibited fiom again 
preaching at the Rolls chapel In 1685 he brought 
out his ‘Life of Dr William Bedell, bishop of 
Kilmore ’ 

On the accession of James II and VIL to the 
throne, he obtained leave to go out of the king- 
dom, and first went ovet to Pais, but afterwards 
made a tour in Italy, an account of which he pub- 
lished in letters addiessed to Mr Boyle He 
subsequently pursued his travels through Switzei- 
Having ariived at Utrecht, 
by the invitation of the prince of Orange he went 


him 


translations 


land and Germany 


to the Ilague, and had a share in the councils 
conceining the affiuns of England He became in 
consequence an object of great jealousy to ing 
James, who ondered a prosecution for high tieason 
to be commenced agamst him both in England 
ind Scotland, but having obtained the rights of 
naturalization in Holland, when James demanded 
his person from the States, they refused to deliver 
hnn up This wife, Lady Margaret, being dead, 
he about this time marned a Dutch lady of for- 
tune, of the name of Mary Scott, descended fiom 
the family of Buccleuch 

Ji Burnet had a very important share in the 
whole conduct of the Revolution of 1688, the pio- 
ject of which he gave ely notice of to the court 
of Hanover Tle accompamed the prinee of O1- 
ange to England in the quality of chaplam, and 
he was rewarded for lis services with the bishopric 
of Salisbury, being consecrated Mach 81, 1689 
In a ‘Pastoral Lette’ to his clergy, concerning 
the oaths of allegiance and supiemicy to King 
Wilham and Qneen May, he maimtamed their 
light to the throne on the ground of conquest, 
which gave so much offi nce, that, three years af- 
terwaids, this ‘ Lette’ was ordered by parhament 
to be bint by the hands of the common hangman 
In 1698 he was appomted preceptor to the duke 
of Gloucester, the son of the princess (afterwards 
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Queen) Anne. On this occasion he wished to re- 
sign his bishopric, but was prevailed upon to re- 
tain it at the request of King William himself In 
preference to all the ministeis, he was by the king 
appointed to name the piincess Sophia, Electress 
of Biunswick, next in succession to Queen Anne, 
in the famous bill for settling the succession to the 
thione , and in 1701 he was chau man of the com- 
mittee to which the bill was referred Having 
lost his second wife by the smallpox, in that yea 
he mariied Elizabeth, the widow of Robert Berke- 
ley, Esq ‘This lady died in 1709, leaving a pious 
book, entitled ‘Method of Devotion’ In 1699 
he published Ins ‘ Exposition of the Thirty nine 
Aiticles’ The scheme for the augmentation of 
poor livings, out of the first fruits and tenths due 
to the Ciown, onginated with Bishop Burnet 
He died 17th Maich, 1715, and was buried at St 
James’, Clerkenwell, wheie 2 monument is e1ect- 
ed to his memory His ‘ITistory of Ins Own 
Times’ was published after his death by his son, 
Mr, afterwaids Sir Thomas, Buinet Bishop 
Buinet possessed a considerable share of vanity 
and bustling offiuiousness, and seems not to have 
had the most capacions judgment, but these weah- 
nesses in his characte: weie amply compensated 
for, bv the excellence of his heart, by his disinter- 
estedness, his courage and his public spuit, and 
by the remarkable ability which he displayed both 
The following 1s his 





asa divine and a historian 
portrait 
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Bishop Buinet’s works aie 


Discourse on the Memory of Sir Robert Fletcher of Sal- 
toun Fdin 1665, 8vo 

Sermon preached before the Prince of Orange, on Dan xu 
8 1668, 4to 
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Observations on the First and Second of the Canons, com- 
monly ascribed to the Holy Apostles. Glasg 1678, 8vo. 

Vindication of the Authority, Constitution; ‘and Laws of 
the Church and State of Scotland, in four Conferences, where+ 
in the Answer to the Dialogues betwixt the Conformist and 
the Nonconformist 18s examined Glasg 1678, 8vo 

The Mystery of Imqumty unveiled Lond 1672, 8vo 

A Rational Method of proving the Truth of the Chnistian 
Rehgion as 1t 18 professed m the Church of England. Lond 
1675, 12mo 

The Dutiful Subject , a Sermon on Rom xin 6 1675, 4to 

The Royal Marty: lamented, a Sermon on 2 Sam u 12 
1675, 4to 

Relation of a Conference held about Rehgion, at London, 
Apnil 8, 1676, by Dr Stillingfleet and Gilbert Burnet, with 
some Gentlemen of the Church of Rome Lond 1676, 8vo 

Subjection for Conscience-sake, usserted in a Sermon 
Lond 1675, 4to 

A Vindication of the Ordinations of the Church of Eng- 
land Lond 1677, 8vo 

Memoirs of the Lives and Actions of James and William, 
Dukes of Hamilton, &c , m which an account 1s given of the 
Rise and Progress of the Civil Wars of Scotland, with other 
Transactions, both m England and Germany, from the year 
1625 to 1652 = Lond 1677, fol 

History of the Reformation of the Church of England 
Lond 1679 81, 2 vols fol Vol m bemg a Supplement to 
the other two Lond 1715, 3 vols fol Lond 1609, 4 vols 
fol Abridged Lond 1683, and 1715, fol 

Letter to the Eatl of Rochester as he Iny on his Death-bed 
1680, fol 

The Iife and Death of John, karl of Rochester 
8vo 1724, 8vo 

Fast Sermon for the Fire of Tondon, on Amos iv 11, 12 
1680, 4to 

Sermon on the F lection of the Lord Mayor, on Matth xu 
25 1681, 4to 

The Pohcy of Rome, or the True sentiments of the Court 
and Cardinals there, concerning Rehgion and the Gospel, as 
they are delivered by Cardinal Palavicim: in Ins History or 
the Council of Trent Lond 1681, 8vo 

Letters during the late Contest in Fiance, concerning the 
Regale Lond 1681, 8vo 

‘The last Confessions, Prayers, and Meditations of Lieute- 
nant John Stern, delivered by him on the Cart, immediately 
before his Execution, to Dr Burnet, together with the last 
Confession of George Bororky, signed by him im the pnson 
Lond 1682, fo) 

History of the Rights of Princes in disposing of Ecclesas- 
tical Benefices and Church Lands lIlond 1682, 8vo 

The Life of Sir Matthew Hale, Knt Lord Chief Justice ot 
kngland , Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, and Queen Mary 
1682, 2 vols 8vo New edit 1774, &vo 

Letter of the Clergy of France to the Protestation Trans- 
Jated and examined Lond 1683, 8vo 

Copies of certain Letters which have passed between Spain 
and England, in Matters of Religion Lond 1685, 8vo 

Life of Wilham Bedell, Bishop of Kilmore Lond 1685 
8vo 

A [Letter to Simon Lowth, occasioned by his book of 
Church Power Lond 1685, 4to 

Reflections on Mr Vanilas’ History of the Revolutions 
that have happened in Lurope, in Matters of Religion, and 
more particularly on his nmth Book that relates to England. 
Ainst 1§86,12mo Continuation Amat. 1687,12mo De- 
fence of the same Amst 1687, 12mo 


1680, 
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Travels, with hus Answer to Mr Varillas. Amst. 1686 


Collection of Tracts and Discourses, written in the years 


Letters, containing an account of what seemed most re- | 1677 t0 1704 1704, 2 vols. d4to 


markable in Switzerland, Italy, & 1686, 8vo 


Exposition of the Church Catechism Lond. 1710, 8vo 


Travels through Switzerland, Italy, and some parts of | Remarks on the Bishop of Salisbury's Speech 1m relation to 


Germany, n the years 1685-6 Rott 1687, 8vo 

Death of the Primitive Persecutors, translated from Lac- 
tantius Amat. 1687, 12mo 

Letters concerning the State of Italy 1688, 8vo 

Reflections on Varillas’ Book of Heresy, as far as relates 
to English Matters, especially those of Wickhff Lond 
1688, 12mo 

Vindication of himself from Calumnies, n Parliamentum 
Paaficum Lond 1688, 4to 

The Case of Compulsion in Matters of Religion, stated 
Lond. 1688, 8vo 

Sermon preached before the Prince of Orange, on Psalm 
cexvil, 28 1688, 8vo 

An Exhortation to Peace and Union, a Sermon on Acts 
vi 26 1689, 4to 

Christmas Sermon, on 1 Tim m 16 1689, 4to 

Eighteen Papers relating to the affairs of Church and State 
during the ragn of King James II Lond 1689, 4to 

A Letter to Mr Thevenot, containing a censure of Mr Le 
Grands History of King Henry the VIII's Divorce, with a 
Censure of Mr De Mcaux'’s History of the Variations of the 
Protestant Churches Lond 1689, 4to 

Six Papers, with an Apology for the Church of England, 
and an Enquiry into the Measures of Submission Lond 
1689, 4to 

Pastoral Letter concerning the Oath of Allegiance to King 
Wilham and Queen Mary Lond 1689, 4to 

Sermons on various Occasions London, 1689-94, 4to 
Glasgow, 1742, 12mo 

Some Pass iges of the Life and Death of John, (Wilmot) 
Earl of Rochester Lond 1692, 1700, 8vo 

Discourse of the Pastoral Care Lond 1692, 4to 

Letter to the Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry, concerning 
a book called, Specimen of some Errors and Defects in the 
History of the Reformation Lond 1692, 4to 

Reflections on the History of the I ughsh Reformation 
Amst 4to 

Four Sermons to the Clergy of the Diocese of Sarum, 
Lond 1694, 810 

Essay on the Memory of the late Queen Mary, consort to 
King Wilham II =Lond 1695, 8vo 

Animadversions on Mr Hill’s Vindication of the Primitive 
Fathers, against Bishop Burnet Lond 1695, 4to 

Lent Sermon, preached before the King, on 2 Cor vi 1 
1695, 4to 

Vindication of his Funeral Sermon on Archbishop Tillotson, 
Lond 1696, 8vo 

Thanksgiving for the Peace, a Sermon on 2 Chron 1x 8 
1697, 4to 

The time when Chnstianity was made known, Christmas 
Sermon, on Gal iv 4 «©1697, 4to 

Lent Sermon, on Ephes v 2 1697, 4to 

Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England Lond 1699, fol 1700, 1720, fol 

Reflections on a Book, entitled, The Rights, Powers, and 
Privileges of the English Convocation, stated Lond 1700, 
4to 

Chanitable Reproof, a Sermon on Prov xxvu 5,6 1700 

Defence, nm Answer to the Prefatory Discourse Lond. 
1708, 4to 

On a Brief for the Exiles of Orange, a Sermon on 1 Cor 
xn 26,27 1704, 4to 
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the first Article of Dr Sacheverell’s Impeachment. Nott 
1710, 4to 

Preface to the Introduction to the 8d vol of the History of 
the Reformation Lond 1713, 8vo 

Fourteen Sermons, with an Essay towards a New Book of 
Homilies, 1n Seven Sermons Lond. 1713, 8vo 

A Discourse of the Pastoral Care Lond 1718, 8vo 

Four Letters which passed between lum and Mr Henry 
Dodwell, published by Mr Rob Nelson London, 1718, &vo, 

Introduction to the 8d volume of the History of the Re- 
formation Lond 1714, 8vo 

Demonstrations of True Rehgion, in 16 Sermons, at Boyle's 
Lecture Lond 1726, 2 vols 8vo 

History of his own Times From the restoration of King 
Charles II to the conclusion of the Treaty of Peace at 
Utrecht, uf the reign of Queen Anne, published after his 
death Lond 1724-34, 2 vols fol Another edit 1725, 6 
vols 12mo The best edition 1s that by Dr Flaxman, with 
Notes, Corrections, and Memoirs of the Author Lond 1753, 
6 vols 8vo 

Letters between him and Mr Hutchinson on the founda- 
tion of Virtue and Moral Goodncss Lond 1735, 8vo 

Abridgement of the Sermons preached at Boyle's Lectures 
Lond 1787, 4 vols 8vo 

Practical Sermons Lond 1747, 2 vols 8vo 

‘Thoughts on kducation, now first printed from an original 
Manuscript 1760, 8vo 

A Memonal offered to her Royal Llighness the Princess 
Sophia, Duchess-Dowager of Hanover, containing a Delinea- 
tion of the Constitution and Poly of England, with Anec- 
dotes concerning Remart.able Persons of that Time 1816, 80 


Bishop Burnet left thiee sons WiutLraMm, his 
eldest son, was educated as a gentleman-common- 
er in the univeisity of Cambiidge, and made 
choice of the profession of the law He was a 
great suffere: in the South Sea scheme of 1720, 
and became goveinor, first of New Yok and New 
Jersey, and subsequently of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshnue He died at Boston in 1729 
He was the author of a tract, entitled ‘A View of 
Scripture Piophecy ’ 

GILBERT, the second son, was educated at Ley- 
den and Oxfoid for the church He was made 
king’s chaplain in 1718, and 1s said to have been 
a contributor to a periodical published at Dublin 
in 1725-6-7, entitled ‘Wibernicus’s Letters,’ and 
also to another called ‘The Freethinker’ He 
distinguished himself as a write: on the side of 
Bishop Hoadly nm the Bangonan controversy, and 
was considered by that eminent prelate as one of 
his ablest defenders In 1719 he published an 
abridgment of the third volume of his father's 
History of the Reformation He died early 
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Gilbert’s works are 


An Abridgement of the 3d vol of his Father's History of 
the Reformation. 1719 

The Generation of the Son of God as taught in Scriptare, 
considered. Lond. 1720, 8vo 

On the Accession, a Sermon on Deut 1v 6—8 1725, 8vo 

A Letter to the Rev Mr Trapp, occ asidned by his Sermon 
on the real Nature of the Church and Kingdom of Chnast 

An Answer to Mr Law's Letter to the Lord Bishop of 
Bangor 

A Full and Free Examination of several Important Points 
relating to Church Authority, the Christian Priesthood, the 
Positive Institutions of the Christian Religion, and Church 
Communion, 1n Answer to the Notions and Pnnciples con- 
tained in Mr Law's second Letter to the Lord Bishop Bangor 

The Free Thinker, afterwards collected mto 8 vols 12mo. 


Forty-eight Practical Sermons on Various Subjects 1747, 


2 vols 8vo 


Tomas, the thud son, studied at Leyden and 
Oxford, and was destined for the law By his 
dissipation in early life, he gave his father much 
uneasiness In 1712 and 1713, he wiote several 
political pamphlets in favour of the Whigs, and 
against the administration of the last four yeais 
of Queen Anne One of these caused his being 
taken into custody in Janumy 17138 One day 
being unusually grave, his father asked him what 
was the subject of his meditation —‘ A greater 
work,” he replied, “than you lordship’s History 
of the Reformation” ‘ What is that, Tom ?” 
“My own 1efoimation, my 
He afterwaids became one of the best 
He was for seveial years his 


lord ” 
lawyers of his time 
majesty’s consul at Lisbon, and m 1741 was ap- 
pointed one of the judges of the comt of common 
pleas He also received the honou: of knighthood, 
and was admitted a member of the Royal Souiety 
He died January 5, 1753 He was mtroduced by 
Pope into the Dunciad, and some poems of lus 
were published in 1777 
Sir Thomas Burnct’s woiks ne 


A Letter to the People, to be Ic ft for them at the Booksel- 
lers, with a word or two of the Band-Box Plot 

Our Ancestors as wise as we, or Ancient Precedents for 
Modern Facts, in Answer to a Letter from a Noble Lord 

Ihe History of Ingratitude, or a Second Part of Anuent 
Precedents for Modern Facts 

‘Lruth, of you can find it, or a Character of the present 
Ministry and Parhament 

A certain Information of a certain Discourse that happened 
at a certain Gentleman’s House, in a certain Country, written 
by a certain Person then present, to a certam Inend now at 
London, from whence you may collect the great certainty of 
the Account 

Some vew Proofs, by which it appears, that the Protender 
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1s traly James the ‘llurd the whole of these published in 
1712~18, anon 

The Necessity of Impeaching the late Ministry, n a Letter 
to the Earl of Hahfax. Lond 1715, 8vo 

A Travestie of the First Book of the Ihad, under the title 
of Homenides, in conyunction with Mr Ducket 1715 

The First Volume of his Father’s History of his own Time, 
with Explanatory Notes. 1728 

Some remarks in defence of the preceding 1782 

The Second Volume of hus Father's History, to which he 
added, A Life of that eminent Prelate 1734 

Verses written on several occasions, between the years 
1712-21 Lond 1777, 4to 





BURNET, Tuomas (Sir), an eminent physi- 
qian of the seventeenth century, a brother of the 
celebiated Bishop Burnet, practised at Edinburgh, 
and had the degree of MD Very little 1s known 
concermng him On the title-pages of his books 
he styled himself ‘Medicus Regius, et Collegu 
Regu Medico.um Edinburgensis Socius’ Te was 
a friend of Sir Robert Sibbald and joined with 
him in a formal declaration against some oppres- 
sive and unwarrantable proceedings of the College 
of Physicians at Edinbugh, in relation to the 
suinmary suspension of some of the members, 
which declaration 18 dated 20th November 1699 
The date of his death 13 unknown He left twa 
very useful woiks, the titles of which ac 

Jhesaurus Medicme Practice preestantissimorum observa- 
tionibus collectus Lond 1673, 4to A collection from the 
best practical writors, and treating of 410 diseases, with their 
causes, signs, and methods of cure In the end he gives 
some account of Ruminating Man = Of tus work twelve ed- 
tions are enumerated by Haller, the last of which, greatly en- 
larged by the author, was pubhshed at Geneva, in 1698, 4to 

Hypocrates contiactus, in quo Hipocratis omnia in brevem 
emtomen reducta debentur Edin 8vo, 1685 <A neat edi- 
tion of this work was published at London in 1713 

BURNET, James, an eminent lawye1, and a 
learned and ingenious writer, better known by his 
judicial title of Lord Monboddo, son of James 
Bw net, Esq of Monboddo, and Elizabeth, only 
sister of Sir Aithur Foibes of Craigievar, Bart , 
was boin in 1714, at the family seat in Kimcar- 
dineshne He was educated at home, under Dr 
Fiancis Skene, afterwards piofessor of philosophy 
in Manischal college, Aberdeen, and was subse- 
quently sent to study at that umversity, where he 
distinguished himself by his proficiency in ancient 
literature, the study of which, in after life, became 
his 1uling passion Being designed for the bar, 
according to the custom at the time he repaired to 
Holland to study the civil law, and after attending 
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for three years the lectures in the university of 
Groningen, he came to Edinburgh, where he ar- 
rived on the forenoon of September 7, 1786, and 
that night was an involuntary witness of the fa- 
mous Porteous Mob His lodgings were in the 
Lawnmarket, near the Bowhead, and when about 
to retire to rest, his curiosity was excited by a 
noise and tumult in the street In place of going 
to bed he slipped to the door half undressed, and 
with his nightcap on his head He speedily got 
entangled in the crowd, and was hurried along 
with it to the Grassmaiket, where the unfoitunate 
Captain Poiteous was summaiily executed by the 
mob This scene made so deep an impression on 
his mind as not only to deprive him of sleep during 
the :emamder of the mght, but to mduce him to 
think of leaving the city altogether Being by 
some one who knew him recognised in the crowd, 
in the sort of disguise which his half dressed con- 
dition seemed to indicate, he was in danger of 
being brought into tiouble for his unwilling share 
in the transaction of that memorable night, and 
was only saved fiom being implicated by being 
able to prove that he had only that very day ar- 
nved in Edinburgh from pursuing his studies on 
the continent, and consequently knew nothing of 
the matter till borne away with the ciowd, as 


above stated In after life his loidship frequently | 


1elated this incident, and described with much 
force the effect which 1f had upon him at the 
time 

He passed his civil law examinations upon the 
12th of February 1737, and, being found duly qua- 
lified, was admitted a member of the faculty of 
advocates His practice at the bar, in couse of 
time, came to be considerable, but he may be said 
to have been first biought p.ominently into notice 
in consequence of being engaged as counsel for M1 
Douglas, in the celebrated Douglas cause In his 
client’s behalf he went thrice to France to assist 
in leading the proof taken there In 1764 he was 
appointed she1iff of his native county, Kincardine- 
shue, and on the 12th February 1767, he was, 
through the interest of the duke of Queensberry, 
then lord-justice-general, raised to the bench of 
the court of session, as successor to Loid Milton, 
when he assumed the title of Lord Monboddo 
Hus first work was on the ‘ Orgin and Progress of 
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Language,’ the first volume of which appeared in 

1771, the second im 1778, and the third in 1776 

This work was so severely criticised in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Magazine and Review,’ by Dr. Gilbert 
Stuart, its editor, that 1t is said the downfall of 
that publication, from the general offence which 
the article gave, was the consequence His great- 
est work he styled ‘ Ancient Metaphysics,’ or the 
Science of Universals, with an appendix, contain- 
ing an Examination of Sir Isaac Newton's Philo- 
sophy, also in 3 vols 4to, the first published in 

1778, and the last in 1799, only a few weeks be- 
fore his death Lord Monboddo was an enthuai-— 
astic admner of the works of Plato and the Gie- 

cian philosophers THe cared his enthusiasm in 

favou of classical litciature so far as to get up 

suppers in imitation of the ancients These he 
called his learned suppers He gave them once 
a-week, and his guests generally weie Dis Black, 
IJutton, and Hope, and M1: Wilham Smellie, 
printer, meluding occasionally Mr Alexunder 
Smellic, his son = Tis Jordship was very partial 
to a boiled egg, and often used to say, ‘Show me 
any of your French cooks, who can make a dish 
like this ” 

Loid Monboddo’s writings contain many acute 
and inteiesting obseivations, but they, at the 
same time, exhibit some peculiar and verv singu- 
la: opinions = Iie was a firm behever in the exist- 
ence of satyrs and mermaids, and 1m his disserta- 
tion on the ‘ Origin and Piogiess of Language,’ 
he advanced some whimsical theories, relative to 
a supposed affinity between the human 1ace and 
the monkey tribe, particulaily that the forme) 
“were o1gimally gifted with tails,” an assertion 
which exposed him to a good deal of ridicule on 
the fiist publication of that work Jt was in allu- 
sion to this extraordinary idea that Lord Kames, 
to whom he would on a certain occasion have 
conceded precedency, declined it, saying, ‘ By no 
meaus, my lord, you must walk first that I may 
see your tail!” Huis patrimomial estate was small, 
producing only dung his life about thiee hundred 
pounds a-j ear, }ct he would never raise his rents, 
noi dismiss a poor tenant for the sake of obtaming 
an inciease from a new one It was his boast to 
have his lands more numerously peopled than any 
estate of equal size in the neighbouhood When 
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in the country, during the vacation of the court of 
session, he wore the dress of a plain farmer, and 
lived on a footing of familiarity with his tenantry, 
which greatly endeared him tothem His private 
life was spent in the enjoyment of domestic felicity 
and in the practice of all the social virtues 
Though his habits were rigidly temperate, he took 
great delight in the convivial society of his firends 
He was a zealous patron of merit, and amongst | 
those who expeiienced lus friendship was the poet 
Buins An annual journey to London became a 
favounite recication of his during the vacations of | 
the cout of session He first began the practice 
in 1780, and continued it for many years, till he 
was upwaids of eighty years of age In May 
1785, during one of these visits to the metropolis, 
he was present in the Court of King’s Bench, when 
an alarm was raised that the court room was fall- 
ing, and judges, Jawyeis, and audience, rushed 

i simultaneously towards the door Lord Mon- 





boddo, however, being shoit-sighted and rather 
deaf, sat still unconcerned, and on being asked 
why he did not bestir himself to avoid being buried | = In spite of lis eccentricities, Tod Mouboddo 
in the 1uins, coolly 1eplied, “That he thought it | was a man of 1¢al learning and ability, an acute 
was an annual ceremony, with which, as an alien lawyer, and an upright judge He did not ronet- 
to the English Jaws, he had nothing to do” He ally assent to the decisions of lis colleagues On 
performed all his journeys between Edinbuigh and | the contrary, he was often in the minority, and 
London on hoiseback, with a single servant at- | not unfiequently stood alone, and more than once 
tending him A cariage, a velucle that was not | had the gratification of having his decision con- 
im common use among the ancicnts, he considered | firmed im the House of Peers, when it was du ectly 
as an effemmate conveyance, to be dragged at the opposed to the unanimous opimion of Ins brethren 
tails of horses, instead of being mounted on then | Even in his official capacity many pecuhautties 
backs, seemed 1n his eyes to be a ludicious degia- | marked his Jo: dship’s conduct Amongst these 
dation of the genuine dignity of human natme | was his never sitting on the bench with the othe: 
On his return fiom lis last visit, he became very | judges, but underncath with the cleths , but though 
illon the road, and unable to proceed, when, fo1- | this practice was said to have been owing to the 
tunately, he was overtaken by his fiend, Su John | circumstance of their lon dships having on one oc- 
Pringle, who prevailed upon him to tiavel the 1e- | casion decerned against lim, in a case when he 
mainder of the stage m a caniage Next day, | was pursuer for the value of a horse, and in which 
however, he 1esumed his journey on horseback, | he pleaded his own cause at the bar, the deafness || 
and got safe to Edinburgh, though he was obliged | under which he laboured affor ds a much more 
to proceed somewhat slowly While in London | satisfactory reason The fust time he sat there 
he often went to comt, and the king is said to} was upon occasion of the decision of the Douglas 
have taken pleasure in his conversation He died | cause, when having been oniginally, as mentioned 
at Edinburgh, May 26, 1799, at the advanced age | above, the leading counsel on behalf of Mr (afte: - 


of 85 wards Lord) Douglas, he felt a delicacy in giving 
Theo following is a portiait of Lord Monboddo | his opinion from the bench, and preferred deliver- 
by Kay ing it at the clerk’s table His speech in favour of 
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the paternity is admitted to have been the most 
able one on that side of the question His char- 
acter is thus summed up im the first fou lines of 
an epitaph written on him by the unfortunate 
James Tytler, who had experienced his benevo- 
lence 


“ 1f wisdom, learning, worth demand a tear, 
Weep o’er the dust of great Monboddo here , 
A judge upnght, to mercy still inclined, 

A gen’rous friend, u father fond and kind ” 


HIo mairied, about 1760, the beautiful Miss Fai - 
quhaison, a relative of Marshal Keith, by whom 
he had a son and two daughters Has wife died 
in childbed, his son died young, and his second 
daughter was cut off by consumption at the cally 
age of twenty-five Ler beauty was thus, in his 
‘ Addiess to Edinburgh,’ celebrated by Buins 


“Thy daughters bright thy walks adorn! 
Gay as the gilded summer sky, 
Sweet as the dewy milk-wlnte thorn, 

Dear as the raptured thrill of joy ! 


Fair Burnet strikes th’ adoring eye, 
Heaven's beauties on my fancy snine , 
I see the Sire of love on Ingh, 
And own Ins work indeed divine ” 


And her eatly death was most touchingly comme- 
morated by him, in his ‘ Elegy on the late Miss 
Burnet of Monboddo,’ of which the following aro 
the commencing verses 


“ Life nc'er exulted in so rich a prize 
As Burnet, lovely from her native skies , 
Nor envious death so tnumph’d in a blow, 
As that which laid the accomplish’d Burnet low 


‘Thy form and mind, sweet maid, can I forget ? 

In richest ore the brightest jewel set ! 

In thee, nigh Heaven above was truest shown, 

As by his noblest work the Godhead best 1s known 


In vain ye flaunt in summer's pride, ye groves, 
‘Lhou crystal streamlct with thy flowery shore, 

Ye woodland choir that chaunt your idle loves, 
Ye cease to charm—Eliza 1s no more! ’ 


Burns was a frequent guest at 18 John Street, 
Loid Monboddo’s town residence, during the po- 
et’s stay in Edinbuigh in 1788 ‘His lordship’s 
eldest daughter was maied to the late Kukpa- 
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tiick Williamson, Esq , formerly hys clerk, after- 
wards keeper of the Outer House rolls —Scots 
Magazine for 1797 —Tytler's Lyfe of Lord Kame 
—Kay's Edinburgh Portraits 

BURNET, James, a landscape painter of great 
promise, fouith son of George Burnet, general sur- 
veyol of excise in Scotland, and Anne Cruikshank, 
his wife, was born at Musselbmgh m1788 The 
family belonged o1iginally to Aberdeen He early 
displayed a taste fo. drawing, and with his brother 
Jolin, who is achnowledged the first modein en- 
gravel 1n Euope, received instructions in the stu- 
dio of Scott, the Jandscape engraver He after- 
waids studied at the Tiustees’ academy, unde. 
Graham, aud was noticed for the natual troth 
and beauty of his delineations In 1810 he ar- 
1ived in London ‘‘ He had sought,” says his 
biographer, Allan Cunningham, ‘ what he wanted 
in the academy, but found it not, he therefore 
determined, hke Gainsboiough, to make natwe 
his academy , and with a pencil and sketch-book 
he might be seen wandeiing about the fields a: ound 
London, noting down scenes which caught his 
fancy, and peopling them with men puisuing theu 
avocations, and with cattle of all colowis, and in 
His fust pictue was ‘ Cattle go- 
ing out nm the Moning,’ which was soon followed 
by ‘Cattle returuing Wome m a showei’ The 
latte: placed him in the fist 1ank as a pastoral 
pamter Ten other productions of his are men- 
tioned with gieat piaise, mostly cattle-pieces 
Several of those pictures weie eageily sought 
after, and purchased by different noblemen at high 
pices, othe:s were reseived for his 1clations and 
friends This promising young artist resided in 
his latter days near Lee, in Kent, the beautiful 
chuichyaid of which was one of his favourite re- 
soits He died of consumption, July 27, 1816, 
aged 28 years, and was buried at Lewisham — 
Allan Cunningham's Lwwes of Painters 

BURNEY, Joun, founder of the literary prizes 
at Abeideen, was boin m that city m 1729 = Es 
father was an eminent meichant there, and he 
himself, after receiving a libe:al education, in the 
year 1750 commenced business on his own account 
as agencral merchant Huis parents were of the 
episcopal commumon, but though educated in that 


profession, and undoubtedly a man of piety and 
21 
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virtue, he himself never attended public woiship , 
his religions sentiments not bemg im unison with 
those of any Christian church Having acquired 
a fortune in trado, about 1773 he and one of Ins 
brothers, who had then returned from India, dis- 
charged the debts of their father, paying on his 
account between £7,000 and “£8,000 Ile was 
never marricd, and died Novembe: 9, 1744 Tis 
small landed estate of Dens in Buchan, Aberdeen- 
shire, was inherited by his brother, and afterwaids 
by his nephew With the exception of this pro- 
peity, and of some moderate legacies and annui- 
ties to vailous relatives, the 1emainder of his foi- 
tune was bequeathed to charitable purposes <A 
sinall portion he duected to be set apart, annually , 
and allowed to accumulate, first, fo. two prizes on 
subjects prescribed , and, secondly, toi the benefit 
of the poor of Aberdeen 
18 for ever to be applied to 144 objects at the end 
of every fortieth year The accumulation of the 
fiist 25 yeass, if not less than £1,600, was to be 
given thus £1,200 for the best essay, and £400 
fur the next m meuit, on “the evidence that there 
13 a Boing, all-powerful, wise, and good, by whom 
everything exists, and paiticulaily to obviate dif- 
ficulties regarding the wisdom and goodness of the 
Deity , and this, in the fust place, fom consider- 
ations independent of written revelation, and, im 
the second place, fiom the revelation of the Lod 
Jesus, and fiom the whole to pomt out the infer- 
ences most necessary and useful to mankind ” The 
premiums were to be awaided by threo judges, 
chosen by the principals and piofessors of King’s 
and Marischal colleges, the established clergy of 
Aberdeen, and the trustees of the testato. These 
piizes were first announced to the public in 1807, 
and 1epeated notices were given m the newspapers 
ot their amount, and the subject and conditions of 
the essays, one of which was that they were to be 
given in on Ist January 1814 On that occasion 
the judges awaided the prizes in favour of the 
ticatises of Wiliam Laurence Brown, D D , then 
principal of Maischal college, and the Rev John 
Bud Sumne, of Eton college, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, which have both been pub- 
lished 

BURNETT, Jonn, autho: of a valuable tica- 
tise on various branches of the Ciiminal Law of 





This accumulated fund 
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Scotland, was born at Aberdeen about 1764. He 
was the son of Wilham Burnett, piocurator-at- 
law in that city, and, having been educated for 
the bar, was admitted advocate December 10, 
1785 In 1792 he was appomted advocate-depnte, 
and, in October 1803, on the resignation of Law 
of Elvingston, was created sheiiff of Haddington- 
shue In April 1810, on the death of the learned 
R H Cay, he was appointed judge-admural of 
Scotland He was also for some time standing 
counsel for his native city He died Decembe) 
8, 1810, while engaged printing his woik on the 
Criminal Law 





Burns, a surname rendered for ever famous by its being 
that of the nitional poet of Scotland, for the origin of which 
see BuRNES 

BURNS, Roseri, the most distinguished of 
the poets of Scotland, was boin January 25, 1759, 
in a small clay -buwlt cottage, about two miles fiom 
the town of Ay:  Hhs father, Willam Burnes, 2 
man of supeior understandmg and uncommon 
woith, was the son of a faime: in the county of 
Kincaidine, and owmg to the seduced circun- 
stances of his family, was obliged in the niueteenth 
yeu of Ins age, with Robert his elder brother, to 
quit the place of his nativity, to push his fortune 
it some othe: pat of Scotland ‘On the top of 
a lull,” says Ji SJiving, “in the viumity of then 
native hamlet, the two youthful adventuieis sep- 
aiated fiom each other, in am agony of mind which 
the unceitainty of then future destiny could not 
fail to produce” On Icaving Kincaidimeshne, 
Wilham Burnes iepaned to Edinburgh, and in 
the vicinity of that city was employed as a gar- 
dener fo. several years He afterwards removed 
to Ayishue, where ho was engaged in a similar 
capacity by the laud of Fuirly In the service of 
this geutleman he continued fu: two years, and 
was next employed by Mi Crawfoid ot Doonside 
From Dr Campbell, a physician in Ayi, he after- 
wards took a perpetual lease of seven acres of 
land, with the mtcntion of converting the ground 
into a public gaiden and nuiseciy Hee he erect- 
ed with his own hands that little clay-built cot- 
tage in which |i1s poct-son was born, and to which, 
im afte: times, crowds of enthusiastic “ pilgrims 
fiom many lands” were to repair to do homage to 
the genius of Scotland’s bard 
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In December 1757 Wilham Burnes married Ag- 
nes Brown, who bore him six children, and of 
these the poet was the eldest Before he had 1¢e- 
duced lus ground to a proper state of cultivation, 
he was engaged as oversee: and gardener to Mr 
Faguson, a gentleman who had purchased the 
estate of Doonholm, and im consequence he seems | 
to have abandoned his project of commencing as a. | 
nurseryman 

In the sixth yea of his age, at which time he 
could read tole:ably well, Robert was scut, with 
Ins younge: biothe: Gilbert, to a private school at 
Alloway Mil, about a mile distant fiom his fa- 
thei’s house His fist teacher’s name was Cainp 
bell, but that gentleman, within the space of a 
few months, having been appomted master of the 
workhouse at Ayr, a young man of the name of 
John Muidoch was engaged by the poct’s father 
and some other cottageis, to supply his place, boa d- 
ing with each family m tun By M1: Muidoch, 
who afterwards wiote an excellent account of the 
eaily pait of his life, he was instructed in English 
giamma: Before he was nine yeais old, his pro- 
pensity for reading was so aident that he perused 
with enthusiasm evel y book that came in his way 
His taste for poetry and 10mantic fiction was first 
mspired, as he tells us hineelf, by the chimney- 
coiner talcs of an old woman in lus father’s family, 
remarkable for he: ignoiance, ciedulity, and super- 
stition, whose memory was plentitully stored with 
stories of the maivellous ‘She had, I suppose,” 
says Burns, wiiting in 1787, “the largest collec- 
tion in the country of tales and songs concening 
devils, ghosts, fanies, brownies, witches, warlocks, 
spunkies, kelpies, elf candles, dead-lights, wraiths, 
apparitions, cantraips, giants, enchanted towers, 
diagons, and other trumpery This cultivated the 
latent secds of poetry, but had so strong an effect 
on my imagination that, to this hour, ‘in my noc- 
turnal rambles, I sometimes keep a sharp look-out 
im suspicious places, and though nobody can be 
more sceptical than I am in such matters, jot it | 
often takes an effort of philosophy to shake off 
these idle terrois ” 

When about thirteen yeais of age, to improve 
his writing, his father sent im to the parish 
school of Daliymple, week about with his biother, 
during a summe: quarter In 1772, M: Muidoch, 


being one of five candidates, was appointed master 
of the English school at Ayr, and dung the fol- 
lowing year Buins went to board and lodge at his 
house, for faither instruction in the principles of 
gramma: In ten days afte: he was called home, 
to assist his fathe: with the harvest In a shout 
time, however, he 1eturned to Ayr, where he re- 
mained only another foitmght, bat dwing that 
period he commenced learning the French lan- 
guage, under Mr Murdoch On his return home, 
he continued the study of it, dung his leisure 
hours, and made himself so proficient in it, that 
he could read and undeistand any French author 
in prose Ilis fondness for Ficnch phrases was 
shown by,his fiequently using them in his letters 
at this petiod of lus hfe He next began the La- 
tin with the assistance of Mi Robertson, school- 
master at Ayt, and attempted it at home without 
the aid of a master, but found it so difficult to ac- 
quire that he soon abandoned 1t He subsequently 
spent a summer quarter at the parish school o 
Kukoswald, where he acquued some knowledge 
in mensuration, surveying, dialling, &c , and this, 
with the brief interval that he spent at Dal ymple, 
was all the school education he ever iecerved In 
his letter to Di Moore he expresses himself as hav- 
ing, by reading, about this period of his youth, the 
lives of Hanmibal and of Wallace, been excited to- 
wards a military life by the former, and been filled 
with strong patitotic emotions by the latter At an 
early penod he met with the woiks of Allan Ram- 
say, and the poems of Rubeit Fergusson, written 
clnefly in the Scottish dialect, which tended to 
give his genius a bias towards poetry, in which he 
soon surpassed them both 

But in knowledge of a different sort, the know- 
ledge of human nature, he soon became consider- 
ably imtiated At Kunkoswald, a village on tho 
Caiick shore, he obtained, by mtercouise with 
parties following @ conu aband trade, an insight 
into the vices and follies of mankind, and Icarned 
but too well to imitate and adopt them, and what 
ts worse to take pride m them = _ He formed an 
attachment with a young gnl of the village, of 
which he speaks as having greatly agitated him at 
the time, but of which no petmanent result appears 
afterwaids ‘‘Tretuned home fiom Kukoswald,” 
says he, “very consideiably impioved My 1ead- 
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ing was enlarged with the very important addition 
of Thomson's and Shenstone’s works I had seen 
human nature in a new phasis, and I engaged 
several of my schoolfellows to keep up a literary 
correspondence with me ‘This unproved me m 
composition I had met with a collection of let- 
ters by the wits of Queen Anhe’s reign, and I 
poled over them most devoutly I kept copies of 
any of my own letters that pleased me, and a 
comparison between them and the composition of 
most of my corespondents flattered my vanity 
I carned this whim so far that, though I had not 
three farthings’ worth of business in the world, 
yet almost every post brought me as many letters 
as uf I had been a broad plodding son of the day- 
book and ledge: ” 

In the yea: 1766 his fathe: obtained from M1 
Feiguson a lease of the farm of Mount Oliphant, 
in the parish of Ayr, that gentleman advancing 
nim at the same time one hundied pounds to stock 
1t with Here, after the day's labour was over, 
he mstructed the family himself in anthmetic and 
the principles of religion At this place he conti- 
nned to stinggle for the support of his family for 
the space of eleven years Tlic soil of the farin 
was extremely banen, and this, with the loss of 
cattle and othe: accidents, involved them in great 
poveity The whole family were in Consequence 
obliged to toil early and late, and Robeit, the 
eldest, thrashed in the bain at thirteen yeais of 
age, and at fifteen was the principal labower on 
the farm =“ This hind of life,” he says, “the 
cheerless gloom of a hermit, with the unceasing 
moil of a galley-slave, brought me to my sixteenth 
year, a little before which pe1iod T flist committed 
the sin ofrhyme You know om country custom 
of coupling a man and woman together as partners 
in the laboms of harvest In my fifteenth autumn, 
my partne: was a bewitching creature, a ycal 
younger than myself TI did not know,” he adds 
after wards, in language which portrays a juvenile 
passion so truly that it may seive for all emotions 
of a like nature in every human being,—‘T did 
not know myself why I Lhed so much to loite: 
behind with he, when returmmg im the evening 
from ow labous , why the tones of he: voice made 
my heartstiings thrill like an AZolian harp, and, 
particularly, why my pulse beat such a furious 
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ratan, when I looked and fingered over her little 
hand to pick out the cruel nettle-stings and this- 
tles Among her other love-inspiring qualities, 
she sung swectly , and it was her favourite reel to 
which I attempted giving an embodied velucle in 
thyme” A Miss E, to whom he seems to have 
been senously devoted, escaped immortality by 
juting him = Her very name 1s unknown, but he 
seems pietty soon to have got over the mortifica- 
tion to his feelmgs caused by tlis event The ob- 
ject of his most fervent attachment, however, was 
Mary Campbell, a simple Highland gil, who was 
dai ymaid at Colonel Montgomery’s house of Coils 

ficld He intended to maniy her, but she died at 
Gieenock, on he: return from a visit to her rela- 
tions in Argyleshire Then last paiting on the 
banks of the Ay: 1s desciibed in beautiful Ian- 
guage in his poem, beginning— 


“Ye banks, and braces, and streams around 
The castle of Montgomery ” 


The addhess ‘To Mary in Heaven,’ written on 
the anniversary of hei death, 13 one of the most 
exquisite of his poems In 1777 his father re- 
moved to Lochlea, a farm im the pazsh of Tar- 
bolton, where Burns continued fiom his 17th to 
his 24th year 

In the year 1780 he formed a kind of literary 
Institution, called the Bachelot'’s Club, in a small 
public house in the village of Tai bolton, consisting 
of himself, his brother Gilbert, and othe: young 
men of the same condition of life, amongst whom 
David Sillar, who himself pubhshed a volume of 
poems in the Scottish dialect, and who 1s also 
known from two poetical epistles addressed to 
him by Burns, was afterwads admitted The 
laws and iegulations were fuimished by Burns, 
and the last one in particular, drawn up by him, 
shows the characteristics of his mind at that peiiod 
It declares that every member “‘ must be a pro- 
fessed lover of one or more of the female sex,” and 
that none ‘* whose only will is to heap up money ” 
can be admitted into membership This club, 
being soon depiived of its most powerful member, 
was not long meserved from dissolution, but he 
established a similar institution on his remove: 
shortly afterward to Mauchline, which still sub- 
sists, and appeared m the list of subscribers to the 
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first or Kilmarnock edition of his works Before 
leaving Tarbolton, he had become a free mason 
and attended two lodges 

He and lis brother Gilbert had for sometime 
held a small portion of land fiom thew father, on 
which they raised flax, m disposing of which 
Burns formed the idea of commencing flax-dresser, 
and in 1781 he joined a person im the town of Ir- 
vino, to leain the trade About six months there- 
afte: the shop accidentally took fire, while he and 
some of his companions were ‘giving a welcome 
carousal to the new year,’ when the whole stock 
was consumed, and he was left without a sixpence 
Unfortunately his associates at Irvine were not of 
a character cuculated to increase his 1eveience for 
vutue, or to strengthen in his mind those pious 
lessons which had been early instilled into it by 
his parents Among other intimates he numbered 
a young sailor of a manly and independent spit, 
but whose laxity of moral pimciples exeited a 
very deleterious effect npon his mind and conduct 
“Thad pide before,” he says, ‘‘ but he taught it 
to flow in proper channels = [lis knowledge of the 
woild was vastly supetior to mine, and I was all 
attention to learn Je was the only man I ever 
saw who was a greater fool than myself where 
woman was the presiding star, but he spoke of 
het love with the levity of a sailor, which hith- 
erto I had :egarded with honor Here his frrend- 
ship did me a miscluef, and the consequence was, 
that soon after Iiesumed the plough, I wrote the 
‘Poet’s Welcome’” —that 15, the verses entitled 
‘Rob the Rhymei’s Welcome to his Bastard 
Child ’ 

Meantime, a misunderstanding had arisen be- 
tween luis father and his landlord, 1especting the 
conditions of the lease of the farm of Lochlea, and 
the dispute was referred to arbitiators, whose de- 
cision involved his affairs in 1uin, and he died soon 
afterwaids on the 13th February, 1784 

For the benefit of the family, the two brothers, 
Robeit and Gilbert, now took the faim of Moss- 
gicl, near Mauchline, belonging to the eail of 
Loudon, on a sublease from Mr Gavin Hamilton, 
writer in that town This farm consisted of a 
hundred and eighteen acres, and waa rented at 
ninety pounds a-year Each member of the 
family gave his assistance towards the stocking 


and management of the farm, and was allowed a 
proportion of the produce in the form of stipulated 
wages Robeit’s amounted to the annual sam of 
seven pounds, and such was his fragality at this 
period, that, according to the statement of his 
biothe: Gilbert, his expenditure never, during the 
four years of their residence at Mossgiel, was al- 
lowed to exceed hisincome ‘The four years,” 
says Mr Lockhart, in his Life of the poet, ‘ dur- 
ing which Buins resided on this cold and ungrate- 
ful faim of Mossgiel, were the most important of 
his life It was then that his genius developed its 
lnghest energies, on the works produced in these 
yeais his fame was first established, and must ever 
continue niainly to rest, it was then also that his 
personal character came out in all its biughtest 
lights, and in all but its darkest shadows, and, 
indeed, from the commencement of this period, the 
history of the man may be traced, step by step, in 
Buins now began to 
know that natue had meant him for a poet, and 
diligently, though as yct im secret, he laboured in 
what he felt to be his destined vocation Gilbert 
continued for some time to be his chief, often m- 
deed his only confidant, and anything more inter- 
esting and delightful than this excellent man’s 
account of the manne? in which the poems mcluded 
in the fist of his brother’s publications were com- 
posed, 18 ceitainly not to be found in the annals of 
literary history ” 

While at Mossgiel he became acquainted with 
Jean Aimout, who afterwards became his wife 
She was the daughte: of a respectable man, a 
maste:-mason In the village of Mauchline, and his 
first meeting with her was characteristic Burns 
wae shooting by the river side, and Miss Armour, 
described as then “a bonny lively lass of seven- 
teen, with a piercing black eye, a jimp waist, and 
a foot and ankle cast in the most perfect mould,” 
was washing clothes in the Scottish fashion, and 
liting a Scottish song The poet’s dog ran over 
the clothes in the green, and the langhimg damsel 
threw astone athim ‘If you liked me you would 
like my dog,’ said Burns,—and from this simple 
imtroduction an intimacy took place which haa an 
unportant effect on the future happiness of both. 
Burns at this time is represented to have been “a 
tall, coarse-featured young man, with a flashing 


his own immoital wiitings 
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eye, and great colloquial powers, frank and affable, 
and a heart extremely susceptible to tender emo- 
tions” Such a youth was a dangerous lover for 
a simple country maiden lke Jean Armour, and 
she soon found herself in a state which could no 
longer be concealed At this tame the ciicum- 
stances of the poet weie not in a condition to pei- 
mit of his manying The farming speculation in 
which he and the rest of the family were engaged 
had utterly failed, and he had resigned his share 
m the lease, which he tells us was only nommally 
lus Ife was anxious, howeve, to affoid the only 
reparation in his power to Miss Armou, and 
agreed to make a legal declaration of their having 
been privately maried, and afte: wards embark for 
the West Indies to push tis fortune But to this, 
he: father, with whom she was a meat favourite, 
would not agiee IIo had not previously suspected 
ber real situation, but on being informed of their 
marriage, lis distiess was so gieat that he faunted 
He desied his daughte: to cancel the marriage- 
lines with which Buins had presented her, and m 
the anguish of her heart she obeyed Burns, on 
his pait, “offered,” says Ins biother Gilbert, ** to 
stay at home and provide for his wife and family 
by hus daily labonis Even this offer they did not 
approve of, for humble as Miss A1rmou’s station 
was, and great though her imprudence had been, 
she still, in the eyes of her partial parents, might 
look to a bette: connexion than that with my 
friondless and unhappy brother, at that time with- 
out house 01 biding-place ” In the distiaction of 
his mind, he wished to leave the country as soon 
as he could, and accordingly he entered into an 
agreement with a Di Douglas, to go out to Ja- 
maica aS an assistant overscei, cle:k, or book- 
keeper on his estate He had not, however, sufh- 
cient money to defray the expenses of the voyage, 
and the vessel in which Dr Douglas was to pro- 
cue a passage for him was not expected to sail 
for some time ‘To procure a little money to assist 
him before leaving his native land, he was advised 
by Mr Gavin Hamilton to publish his poems by 
subscription This was the crisis of lus fate—the 
turning-point in Ins lustory The suggestion was 
Immediately acted upon Subsciiption-bills were 
issued, and the printing of his poems commenced 
at Kilmainock, his prepmiations gomg on at the 






same time for his voyage to Jamaica, a voyage 
which was never to take place “I weighed my 
pioductions,” says Burns, ‘as impartially as was 
inmy power I was pretty confident my poems 
would meet with some applause but at the worst, 
the roa: of the Atlantic would deafen the voice of 
censure, and the novelty of West Indian scenes 
make me forget neglect I threw off six hundied 
copies, of which I had got subscriptions for 
about three hundied and fifty My vanity was 
highly giatified by the reception I met with fiom 
the public, and besides I pocketed, all expenses 
deducted, nearly twenty pounds This sum camo 
very seasonably, as I was thinking of indenting 
myself, for want of money to procure my passage 
As soon as I was master of nine guineas, the price 
of wafting me to the toirnd zone, I took a steerage 
passage in the first ship that was to sail from the 
Clyde” He describes himself as skulking at tlus 
time fiom covert to covert, under all the teirors of 
a jul, as Jean Aimom having become the mother 


| of twins, he: father had sent the sheriff officers to 


appichend him and foice him to find security for 
the maintenance of his twin childien, and the 
Pwuioh officers were also after lim on the same 
grounds, so that he was literally hunted like a 
partridge on the mountams But the day-dawn 
was at hand which was to scatter the clouds 
aiound his path, and light him on ns onwaid way 
to immortality 

His volume of poems was published at Kilmar- 
nock 1n 1786, unde: the title of ‘Poems chiefly in 
the Scottish Dialect,’ and immediately took hold 
of the national nind = ‘No sooner had the vol- 
ume appeared,” says the Ettick Shepherd, m Ins 
chaactenstic memoir of Burns, “than old and 
young, grave and gay, lugh and low, learned and 
ignorant, were alike delighted, agitated, and tians- 
ported Shepherds, ploughboys, and maid-ser- 
vants cheerfully gave the last savings of ther 
penny fee, to purchase the works of Robert Burns, 
and many protested that they would have given 
the same sum to have seen the man who made 
them laugh, cry, or feel with regard to all things, 
past, present, and to come, as he listed” The 
fust impression being speedily disposed of, his 
frends advised him to print a second, but his 
printer at Kilmarnock declined to msk another 
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edition, unless the poet advanced the price of the 
paper, which he was altogether unable todo In 
this emergency, Mr Ballantyne, provost of Ay:, 
generously offered to advance tho 1cquisite sum, 
but ere this, Burns, harassed and impatient to be 
gone, had bidden farewell to Ins fiiends, and sent 
off his chest by night, for fear of its being aniested, 
to Greenock, intending himself to follow in a few 
days, for the purpose of embarking for Jamaica 
IIe had also composed the last song he thought 
he should ever measure in Caledoma, ‘The gloomy 
night 1s gathering fast,’ when lis cowie was sud- 
denly changed, and @ biight but all too brief gicam 
of piosperity shone out dazzlingly on the head 
and the fortunes of Robert Buins 
ing Scotland, a3 he thought, for evei, he sent a 
collection of his poems, mcluding several that were 
not published till many years afterwards, to Mis 
General Stewart of Stan, fiom the possession of 
whose grandson they passed into a private hand, 
and were made known to the public in 1852 
The collection 18 cmious as showing how much 
the pieces wee afterwaids improved by 10¢- 
vision 

A friend had, in the meantime, becn secretly 
exerting himself on his behalf, and at the twelfth 
hou, ere its shadow had for eve1 passed fiom the 
dial, his exeitions were ciowned with success 
The Rev Dr Fawmuie, minster of Loudon, who 
had been very kind to Buns, had sent a copy of 
his poems to Dr Blacklock of Edinbuigh, the 
amiable blind poet and divine, whom J): John- 
gon, in his visit to Scotland, cleven yeats before, 
had “beheld with reverence” That gentleman, 
in aeknowledging the volume, lughly commended 
the pocms, and concluded his Jette: with these 
words —‘t It has been told me by a gentleman to 
whom I showed the performances, and who sought 
a copy with diligence and ardour, that the whole 
impression 1s already exhausted It were there- 
fore much to be wished, for the sake of the young 
man, that a second edition, more numcrous than 
the former, could immediately be printed, as it 
appears certain that its imtrinsic meiit and the ex- 
ertion of the authoi’s friends might give it a moe 
universal circulation than any thing of the kind 
which has been published withm my memory ” 
On receiving Dr Blacklock’s letter, Di Lane 
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immediately sent it off by express to Gavm Ham- 
ilton, who himself rode after the bard, and deliv- 
ered it into his hand Buins immediately set out 
fo. Edmburgh, where he anived in November 
1786 

Some of his biogiapheis, and amongst others 
Di Tiving and Professor Wilson, the latter in his 
admirable vindication of the poet, have stated that 
his first journey to Edinburgh was performed on 
But this 1s not coriect, as appears by a let- 
te. fiom Mr Archibald Prentice, editor of the 
Mancheste: Times, to the piofessor, dated March 
8, 1841 The father of that gentleman, a farmer 
m Covington Mains, and a subsciiber for twenty 
copies of the Kilmainock edition of the poems, had 
been introduced to the poct, and it was airanged, 
he says, “that Burns should, on huis Journey to 
Edmburgh, make the farm-house at Covington 
Mains his 1esting-place for the first mght All the 
farmeis in the paush had read with delight the 
poet’s then published woiks, and were anxious to 
see him They were all asked to meet him at a 
late dinner, and the signal of his arrival was to be 
a white shect attached to a pitch-fork, and put on 
the top of a corn-stack m the barn-yard The 
paiish is a beautiful amphitheatie, with the Clyde 
winding through it, with Wellbiae Till to the 
west, Tinto and the Culte: Fells to the south, and 
the pretty, gieen, conical hill, Quothquan Law, to 
the east My father’s stack-yaid, lying in the 
centie, was scen fiom every farm-house in the 
paush At length, Burns ariived, mounted on a 
‘pownie,’ borrowed of Mr Dalrymple, nea Ay: 
Instantly the white flag was hoisted, and as in- 
stantly were seen the farmeis issuing from their 
houses and converging to the point of meeting 
A glouous evening, or 1ather mght which boi- 
10wed something fiom the moining, followed, and 
the conversation of the poct confumed and in- 
qieased the admuation cieated by his wiitings, 
On the followmg moining he heakfasted with a 
large paity at the next farm-house, tenanted by 
James Stodart, brother to the Stodaits, the piano- 
forte-makers of London, took lunch, also with a 
large patty, at the Bank, in the parish of Carn- 
wath, with John Stodart, my mother’s fathe:, 
biother to the late Robert Stodart, of Queen 
Street, in your ancicnt and magnificent town; 
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aud rode into Edinburgh that evening on the 
‘pownie,’ which he returned to the owner in a few 
days afterwards by John Sampson, the brother of 
the immortalized ‘Tam’ Mr Sampson took with 
him a letter to Mr Reid, in which the poet ex- 
pressed the great pleasure he had experienced in 
meeting his firends at Covington 

“My father was exactly the soit of man to draw 
forth all the higher powers of Buins’ mnd He 
combined physical with mental strength in an ex- 
traordinary degree, had a great deal of practical 
knowledge, had read and thought much, had a 
lngh relish for manly poetry , much benevolence , 
much indignation at oppression, which nobody 
dased to exercise within his 1each, and no mean 
conversational poweis Such was the person to 
appreciate Buins, ay, and to reverence the man 
who pened * The Cottar’s Saturday Night ,’ and, 
accordingly, though a strictly religious and moral 
man himself, he always maintained that the vn- 
tues of the poet greatly predominated over his 
faults once heard him exclaim, with hot wiath, 
when somebody was quoting from an apologist, 
‘What! do they apologise fo. him! One half of 
his good, and all his bad, divided amang a score 
o’ them, would make them a’ bette: men ’ 

‘When a lad of seventeen, in the year 1809, I 
tesided for a short time in Ayrshie, mn the hosp- 
table house of my fathe:’s fisend, Reid, and sur- 
voyed, with a strange intcrest, such visitors as 
had known Burns I soon leained how to antici- 
pate then i1cepicsentations of lus character The 
men of strong minds and stiong feelings were in- 
vauable in then expiessions of admiration, but 
the prosy, consequential bodies all disliked him as 
excecdingly dictatorial ” 

His name had icached Edinburgh before him, 
and he was now caressed by all ranks In the 
ninety-seventh number of the ‘ Lounger,’ a weekly 
penodical then published at Edinburgh, Mr Hen- 
ry Mackenzie imserted ‘An account of Robert 
Buns, the Ayrshire ploughman, with extracts 
fiom his poems,’ which tended stull farther to ex- 
tend lus fame In Ayrshire he had known Mr 
Dugald Stewart, professor of moral philosophy 10 
the university of Edinburgh, and had dined with 
him at his seat of Catrme, and by Mr Alexander 








Dalzell he had been introduced to the earl of 
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Glencairn, of whose generous friendship he always 
spoke in enthusiastic terms From Dr Laurie he 
carned a letter of introduction to Dr Blacklock, 
who had been the means of inducing him to visr‘ 
Edinburgh By the exertions of such influential 
friends as these, he was speedily mtroduced into 
the literary and fashionable circles of the metro- 
polis, and he did no discredit, but the contrary, to 
the society, in every way so new to him, among 
which he was now, by a turn of fortune’s wheel, so 
unexpectedly placed But yesterday he was a 
homeless, skulking fugitive, without a fiend to 
become security for him to the law, and cared for 
by nobody except the sheriff and parish officers 
who were in seaich of him To-day, he had 
“tioops of fiends,” and was ‘the cynosure of all 
eyes,” “the observed of all observers” Hus de- 
portment, m whatever company he happened to 
find himself, was manly and becoming His un- 
failing good sense supplied all deficiencies of edu- 
cation, and his biilliant conversational powers 
seem to have struck every person with whom he 
came in contact with as much admnation as his 
poetiy Under the pationage of the eal of Glen- 
cairn—the last who possessed the title, and who 
thus shed a parting ray of light upon it to gild, as 
it were, its dying honouis,—Ptincipal Robertson, 
Professo:. Dugald Stewart, Mr Hen:y Mackenzie, 
—all illustrious and unfading names,—and other 
persons of influence and standing, 2 new edition 
of his poems was published m Apil 1787) Amid 
ull the adulation which he at this time received, 
he ever maintained his native simphety and inde- 
pendence of character Hy the earl of Glencaun 
he was introduced to the members of the Caledon- 
1an Hunt, and in gratitude for their kindness, he 
dedicated to them the second edition of his poems, 
in an address which must be familiar to every 
reader of them On this his first visit to Edin- 
burgh, 1t appears that he lodged with a writer's 
appientice named Richmond, sharmg his room 
and bed, in the house of Mrs Carfrae, Baxter’s 
close, Lawnmarket, at eighteen pence a week 

Mr Dugald Stewart, who, as already stated, 
knew him in Ayrshire, before the first fraite of 
the full measme of his fame burst upon him, in 
his letter to Dr Curne of Liverpool, the first bio- 
grapher and editor of Burns, says that ‘‘ the at- 
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tentions he received during his stay in Edinburgh, 
from all ranks and desciiptions of persons, were 
such as would have turned any head but his own. 
I cannot say,” he continues, “that I could per- 
ceive any unfavourable effect which they left on 
his mind = He retained the same simplicity of 
manners and appearance which had struck me so 
forcibly when I first saw him in the country, nor 
did he seem to feel any additional self-importance 
from the number and rank of his new acquaintance 

His diess was perfectly suited to his station, plain 
and unpretending, with a sufficient attention to 
neatness If I recollect right, he always wore 
boots (by this is meant top-boots, for in those 
days Wellingtons and Hessians, the latte: now 
extinct m Buitain at least, were unknown), and 
when on more than usual ceremony, buckskin 
bieeches ” 

Being now enabled to see a little more of his 
own country, than his limited means had hitherto 
permitted him to do, he resolved upon visiting some 
of the pastoral and classic distiicts of Scotland 
Accordingly, leaving ‘ the gay and festive scenes’ of 
Edinburgh, on the sixth of May, after being about 
six months in that city, he set out on a tour to the 
south of Scotland, accompanied pait of the way, by 
the late Robeit Ainslie, Esq , writer to the signet, 
one of the young men of literary tastes whose ac- 
quaintance he had made shortly before They 
tiavelled on horseback Duiing this excursion he 
was introduced to several men of eminence in 
then station, and among the rest to Mr Brydone, 
the traveller, to whom he caried a Ictter of intro- 
duction from Mr Henry Mackenzie, and the Rev 
Dr Somerville of Jedburgh, the histoitan, whom 
he describes as ‘“‘a man and a gentleman, but 
sadly addicted to punmng” The love of fun 1s 
inherent in human natuie, and at a ceitain time 
of life 1s innocent and natural, just as at a parti- 
cular period of the cucus performances, a clown, 
the humblest of all actors, makes his appearance, 
with his commonplace jokes and woin-out witti- 
cisms, and some such association as this must 
have been at the foundation of Dr Johnson's 
celebrated saying, that ‘ punning is the lowest of 
all kinds of wit’ At Jedburgh, Burns was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the town, an empty 
honour, but the only one which corporations have 


it in their power to bestow Since the passing ot 
the Burgh Reform Act mm 1882, it has scarcely 
any meaning, but in Burns’ time it had immense 
significance 

Having crossed the border into Northumber- 
land, he visited Alnwick castle, the hermitage 
and old castle of Warksworth , Morpeth and New- 
castle In the latter town he spent two days, 
and then proceeded to the south-west by Hexham 
and Wadrue, to Carlisle He then returned to 
Scotland, taking Annan in his way, and thence 
through Dumfiies and Sanquhar to Moasgiel, 
where he arived about the 8th of June, 1787, 
afte: an absence of about seven busy and event- 
ful months He remained with his mothe, his 
biothers and sisters, fo. a few days, and, proceed- 
ing again to Edinbuigh, immediately set out on a 
tour to the Highlands Retuining to Mossgiel, 
he spent the month of July in the society of his 
relatives In August he again visited the metro- 
polis, and accompanied by Mr Adaur, afterwards 
Dr Adair of Hanowgate, he the same month set 
out on another short excuision to Clackmannan- 
shue, returning to Edinburgh by Kinross, Dun- 
fermline and Queensferry When they 1:eached 
Dunfermline, Buins hastened to the churchyaid 
to pay his devotions at the tomb of Robert the 
Bruce, for whose memory he had more than com- 
mon veneration ‘ He knelt and kissed the stone,” 
says the Doctor, ‘‘ with sacred fervour, and heart- 
ily (seus ut mos erat) exccrated the worse than 
Gothic neglect of the first of Scottish heioes ” 
This neglect has been repaired When the new 
paush church of Dunfermline was erected in 1818, 
it was made to enclose thre buiial-place of the 
hings who had been intened there, and on this 
occasion the tomb of the Bruce was opened The 
body of the hero was found reduced to a skeleton 
The lead m which it had been wrapped up was 
still entue, and even some of a fine linen cloth, 
embroidered with gold, which had formed his 
shroud His bones having been placed in a new 
leaden coffin, half-an-inch thick, seven feet long, 
two feet five inches broad, and two feet in depth, 
into which was poured melted pitch to preserve 
them, he was re-interred with much state and so- 
lemnity, by the Barons of the Exchequei, many 
distinguished noblemen and gentlemen of the 
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county being present The pulpit of the new 
church now marks the spot where all that remains 
on eaith of the patriot-monarch 1s deposited In 
September of the same year, the poet again sect 
out fiom Edinbmgh on a mote extensive tour to 
the Highlands, accompanied by Mr Nicol, one of 
the masters of the High School of that city, a man 
of congenial sentiments, and the ‘ Willie’ of ‘We 
aie na fou’ At Athole house, Burns was hospi- 
tably entertained by the ducal family Of his 
behaviour during this visit, Professor Walker, 
who was then an inmate of the duke’s family, 
gives the following description ‘My curiosity 
was great,” he says, ‘‘to see how he would con- 
duct himself in company so different fiom what he 
had been accustomed to is manner was un- 
embariasged, plain, and firm He appeaied to 
have complete rehance on lis own native good 
sense for directing lis behaviout He seemed at 
once to perceive and appreciate what was due to 
the company and to himeelf, and never forgot a 
pioper respect for the separate species of dignity 
belonging toeach THe did not aogate conver- 
sation, but, when let mto it, he spoke with ease, 
propriety, and manimess Te tried to oxert his 
abilities, because he knew it was ability alone gave 
lim a title to be there The duke’s fine young 
family attracted much of his admnation , he drank 
their healths as ‘honest men and bonnie lasses,’ 
an idea which was much applauded by the com- 
pany” At Athole-house he met for the first 
time Mr Graham of Fintiy, to whom he was af- 
terwaids indebted fo his office in the excise He 
afterwaids visited the duke of Gordon at Goidon 
castle, fiom which he was hurned away by the 
petulance and false pride of his companion Nicol, 
who took offence at the poct’s visiting the castle 
without hin 

Returning to Edinburgh, Burns spent the great- 
er part of the ensuing winter there, and again 
entered into the socicty and dissipation of the 
motropolis On the last day of December he at- 
tending a meeting to celebrate the bnthday of 
Prince Charles Edward, the lineal descendant and 
unfortunate representative of Scotland’s ill-fated 
race of kings, the Stuarts, and on this occasion 
he produced an ode, bicathing Jacobite senti- 
monts throughout Prince Chailes died the fol- 
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lowing year, and thus fo: ever put an end to the 
hopes of his adherents Among the most pleasing 
incidents of his life in Edinburgh was his tracing 
out the grave of his predecessor, Fergusson, in the 
Canongate churchyard, over whose ashes he erect- 
ed a humble monument During his residence 
in Edinburgh at this time he resided with Mr 
Ciuickshanks, then one of the masters of the High 
School, who lived in St James’ Square, New 
Town, and was 1 the habit of visiting in General’s 
Entry, Potterrow, Mis M'‘Lehose, the wife of a 
gentleman in the West Indices, to whom his ‘ Let- 
ters to Clarinda’ aic addressed He was for some 
time at this period lame, fiom a fracture or dislo 
cation of his knee, and was attended by Mi Alex- 
ander Wood, the cele ated sui geon 

The copyright of his poems he had sold to Mi 
Crecch fo. a hundred pounds, but his fitends sug- 
gested a subsciption for an edition for the benefit 
of the author, ere the bookseller’s 1ight should 
commence This was immediately set on foot, the 
subscuiption copy being six shillings After set- 
tling accounts with his bookselle1, in the summei 
of 1788, he ieturned to Ayishue with nealy 
five hundied pounds, where he found his brother 
Gilbert, who still possessed the farm of Mossgiel, 
stiugeling to support their widowed mother, thie 
sisters, and a bother He immediatcly advanced 
them two hundred pounds, and with the 1omainder 
he took and stocked the farm of Ellisland, about 
31x miles above Dumfiies, on the banks of the 
Nith The relatives of his “bonny Jean” were 
not now #0 averse to their union as before, and 
they were soon iegularly married Previous to 
this event she had again become the mother of 
twins, he being the fathe: It was m 1788 
that Burns entered upon the possession of Ellis- 
land, and this was perhaps for a few months the 
happiest period of his life But the occupation 
of a farmecr speedily lost all charm for him He 
wanted something more stirling and active, and 
on the recommendation of Mr Graham of Fintry, 
he was appointed, on his own application, an offi- 
cer of excise for the distiict m which his farm was 
situated ‘‘ His faim,” says one of his biographers, 
‘“‘ was, after this, in a great measure abandoned to 
servants, while he betook himself to the duties of 
his new appointment He might, indeed, still be 
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seen in the sping, duecting his plongh, a labom 
m which he excelled, 01 with a white sheet con- 
taining his seed corn slung acioss his shoulders, 
stiiding with measured steps, along his tuined-up 
furrows, and scattering the grain on the eaith 
Bnt his farm no longe: occupied the piincipal pat 
of his care or his thoughts It was not at Elhs- 
lind that he was now in general to be found 
Mounted on horseback this high-minded poet was 
pursuing the defaulters of the revenue, among the 
hills and vales of Nithsdale, lus roving eye wan- 
dering over the chaims of nature, and muttering 
his waywaid fancies as he moved along” When 
he exclaims in one of his songs, ‘I hae a guid 
biaid swoid,’ we are to undeistand him hiter- 
ally In the summer of 1791 two gentlemen 
who came to visit him, found him accoutied in 
warhke trim On his head he wore a cap made 
of a fox's shin, and fiom a belt which served to 
confine the wandeing of a loose great coat, de- 
pended an enormous claymoie In this gaib he 
stood on a rock that projects into the Nith, and 
amused himself with angling After having occu- 
pied his farm about three years and a half, he 
found himself obliged to resign it to his landloid, 
Mi Miller of Dalswinton About the end of 1791 
he removed with his family to Dumfiies, where on 
a salary of seventy pounds per annum, being all 
his income as an exciscman, he spent the te- 
mainde of his life 

His fame was now widely circulated over the 
three kingdoms Jlis name and his songs had 
become dea: to every Scottish heat, and his com- 
pany was eagerly courted by all who could ap- 
preciate genius Unfortunately, Burns had not 
the firmness to 1esist the many temptations to dis- 
sipation which were thrown in his way, or the 
moral courage to refuse the constant mvitations 
which were sent to him, consequently, he was Ied 
into habits of excess, which injmed his constitu- 
tion, and, in the intervals between his fits of im- 
temperance, caused him to suffer the bittercst 
pangs of remorse. At this period many of his 
most beautiful pieces weie wiitten, especially the 
best of his songs, which were contiibuted to an 
Edinburgh publication called ‘ Johnson’s Musical 
Museum,’ and afterwarils to a larger woik, the 
well known ‘ Collection of Original Scottish Atrs,’ 
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edited and published by Mr George Thomson 

To the forme: work his contributions amounted to 
no less than two hundied and twenty-eight Ou 
this point the late Captaim Charles Gray, R M, 
author of ‘Lays and Lyrics,’ in one of a series of 
papers which he contibuted to the Glasgow Cit- 
zen on the lyiic poetry of Scotland, has the follow- 
ing remarks ‘None of his numerous biographers 
hitherto has done him justice as to the amount of 
his contributions to the ‘Scots Musical Museum ' 
Curite hints, cautiously, that Burns ‘contributed 
songs hberally to “ Johnson’s Musical Museum.”’ 
Lockhart, who 1s always equal to the task when 
dealimg with the higher part of our ba:d’s biogra- 
phy, fala when putting together the hghte: parts of 
his mateials That he wished to do every justice to 
the character of Buins, a3 @ man and a poet, 1s un- 
questionable, but he lacked the necessary research 

The dindgery overcame Ins diligence ,—hence his 
account of what Burns did for the Museum, 18 
very vague and unsatisfactory Cromek, perhaps 
the most ardent admurer of the genus of om poet 
that ever was born south of the Tweed, says, 
‘Burns contributed, gratuitously, no less than one 
hundred and eighty-fom ougimal, altered, and 
collected songs,’ and Allan Cunningham states, 
that he ‘had scen one hundied and eighty trans- 
cribed by his own hand for the Museum’ It will 
be observed, that these statements are far below 
the mark, as Mr Stenhouse, from whom oui in- 
formation 18 gleaned, had a far bettcr oppo) tunity 
of ascertaining the truth (the whole of the mate- 
rials composing the Museum having passed through 
his hands) than either Cromek or Cunningham, 
and we learn fiom him that Burns contributed no 
less than two hundied and twenty-eight songs to 
that work, as has been already stated, and we 
take credit to ourselves for being the fiist to clam 
for him the merit of his collecting and preserving 
above fifty Scottish melodies Thuis labour of love 
alone would have entitled Buins to the thanks 
and gratitude of his countrymen, had he done 
nothing else, but if was lost in the refulgent blaze 
of lus native geuius, which shed a lght on our 
national song that shall endure as long as our 
simple Doric is understood In the lapse of ages 
even the lyiics of Burns may become obsolete, but 
other bards shall arise, animated with his spirit, 
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and reproduce them, :f possible, in more than their 
onginal beauty and splendour We hold om na- 
tional melodies to be imperishable As no one 
can trace their origin, it would be equally futile to 
predict their end Their essence is more divine 
than the language to which they are wedded 
They can only expire with the lilt of the linnet, 
and the lay of the laverock—with the rich and 
mellow strains of the mavis, and the bold and 
thrilling notes of the blackbird More than one 
author of the present day has asserted that the 
peasant muse of Scotland died with Robert Nicholl 
Such an assertion 1s arrant nonsense But granted 
that she 
‘——-- died a cadger pownie’s death, 
At somo dyke-back,’ 

18 Nature unable to reproduce anothe great origi- 
nal mind, 1h the pastoral :anks, when ages shall 
havea changed the phases of socicty ? Why should 
people of liberal minds give way to such narrow 
fancies? The peasant muse of Scotland 13 ‘not 
dead, but sloepeth’ She wall start up in another 
garb, and make the ‘heights and howes,’ the 
‘streams and burnies’ of the land of cakes as 
vocal as when erst the Bard of Coila 


‘Follow’d his plongh upon the mountain sidc ”’ 


Burns’ promotion in the excise was prevented by 
the impiudence of speech in which he expressed 
himself in approval of the principles of tho first 
French revolution, and the freedom with which he 
declaimed concerning the urgent necessity of a 
radical reform in the patliamentary representation 
and government of this country Ile even went 
so far as to send fou: carronades, which he had 
puichased at the condemnation and sale of a 
smuggler biig, ho had assisted in captuing in the 
Solway Futh in Febiuary 1792, as a present to 
the French convention Both the piescnt and the 
letter which accompanied it were mtercepted at 
the custom-house of Dover, the guns retamed, and 
the letter transmitted to the Board of Excise in 
Scotland The Board of Exuise, in consequence, 
decmed it expedient to appoint a superior office: 
to investigate his conduct In an eloquent letter 
addiessed to one of their number, he exculpated 
himself with becoming dignity from the charges 
which had been preferred against him; and the 


officer who had been commussioned to institute @ 
formal inquiry, could discover no substantial 
grounds of accusation Mr Graham of Fintry, fa 
whom he had always found a steady and zealous 
fricnd, was ready on this emergency to secue 
him fiom the threatened consequences of his im- 
prudence, but the board, although they suffered 
him to retain his office, sent him an intimation 
that his advancement must now be determined by 
his future behaviour A report having gone 
abroad that he had been dismissed fiom the ex- 
cise, Some gentlemen proposed a subscription for 
the relief of his supposed necessities This benevo- 
lent offer he at once declined, and in the lette 
which conveyed his acknowledgments, he took 
occasion to allude to the reports which had been 
industiiously circulated to lis prejudice “The 
partiality of my countrymen,” he says in a lofty 
spirit of indignation, ‘‘ has brought me forward as 
i man of genius, and has given me a character to 
support In the poet I have avowed manly and 
mdependent sentunents, which I hope have been 
found m the man Reasons of no less weight than 
the suppoit of a wife and childien have pointed 
out my present occupation as the only eligible line 
of life within my reach Still my honest fame 13 
my dearest concern, and a thousand times have I 
trembled at the idea of the degnading epithets that 
malice or misieplesentation may affix to my name 
Often in blasting anticipation have I listened to 
some future hackney sciibbler, with the heavy 
malice of savage stupidity, exultingly asserting 
that Burns, notwithstanding the fanfaronade of 
independence to be found in his woiks, and aftea 
having been held up to public view, and to public 
estimation, as a man of some genius, yet, quite 
destitute of :esources within himself to support his 
boowed dignity, dwindled into a paltry excise- 
man, and slunk out the 1est of his insignificant ex- 
istence in the meanest pursuits, and among the 
lowest of mankind In your illustrious hands, sir, 
permit me to lodge my strong disavowal of such 
slandeious falsehoods Burns was @ poor man 
from his birth, and an exciseman by necessity, 
but I will say it, the sterling of his honest worth 
poverty could not debasc, and his mdependent 
British spirit oppression might bend, but could 
not subdue,” 
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In 1795 Burns enteied the ranks of the Dum- 
fries Volunteers During this year Mr Perry of 
the Morning Chronicle, offered him fifty pounds 
a-year for a poem weekly for that paper, which 
would have been a handsome addition to his 
income, but fiom the peculiar feeling he enter- 
tained of the saciedness of poetry, probably fancy- 
ing that 1f he became, what he so much dieaded, 
“the hireling of a party,” bis muse would refuse 
to give her aid, he foolishly declined the proposal 
His health was now much impaired, and in the 
autumn of that year he lost his only daughter, 
which made a deep impression upon him Soon 
afterwards he was seized with a :heumatic fever 
Before he had completely recovered, he had the 
imprudence to join a convivial cucle, and on his re- 
tuin fiom it, he caught a cold which biought back 
the fever with redoubled severity He tied the 
effect of sea-bathing, but with no duiable success 
This illness was the cause of his premature death, 
which took place July 21,1796 On the 26th of 
the same month, lis remains were interred with 
nnlitary honours by the Dumfiies Volunteers, in 
the South churchyard of Dumfiies, and the ceie- 
mony was rendcied the more imposing, by the 
presence of at least ten thousand individuals of all 
1anks, who had collected from all parts of the 
country He ieft a widow and four sons On 
the day of his interment Mis Burns was delivered 
of a fifth son, named Maxwell, who died in his 
infancy An edition of lis woiks, in 4 vols 8vo, 
with a Life, was published by Dr Cuniue of Liv- 
erpool im 1800, for the benefit of his widow and 
family Innumeiable othe: editions of his poems 
have since appealed 

In 1828 Mr Lockhart published his Life of 
Burns , and a complete edition of lis Poems and 
Letters, in eight volumes, with a Life by Mr 
Allan Cunningham prefixed, appeaied in London 
in 1884 Besides these, an edition of Burns’ 
Works with a Life and Notes by the Ettrick 
Shepherd and the late William Motherwell, and 
illustrations, was published by Messrs A Fullar- 
ton and Co in 1836 

Burns 18 the most popula: poet that Scotland 
ever produced With his poems, all, from the 
highest to the lowest of his countrymen, are fami- 
har His principal characteistica as a lytical 


poet were his sengibility and his truth , and though 
he undoubtedly possessed more feeling than ima~ 
gination, the range and variety of his powers were 
really wonderful , of which ‘The Cottar’s Satur- 
day Night,’ ‘Scots wha hae,’ ‘Holy Willie’s 
Prayer,’ ‘Tam 0’ Shanter,’ ‘Death and Dr Horn- 
book,’ and ‘The Beggar’s Cantata,’ all differmg m 
style and sentiment, but all unsurpassed in their 
way, are stnking examples His humour in de- 
lineating Scottish character and manners has never 
been equalled, and the language of his country 
will be perpetuated in his verses long after it has 
ceased to be spoken, even by the common people, 
to whom it 18 now almost entiucly confined. Hus 
songs may be divided into two classes, the tender, 
humorous, and pathetic, and the social and heroic 
Those of the first cluss are the most numerous 
Burns was peculiarly sensible to those impiessiona 
which produce tender emotions 1n the mind, and 
which are ever awakening sympatlues of the pleas- 
ing or the painful To the beauties of nature he 
was tremblingly alive, but to the grande: and 
more magnificent scenes his muse scems to have 
paid httle devotion, although, from the emotions 
with which he was inspucd by the wildness of a 
tempest howling over a mountain, or 1aving 
through the trees of a forest, 1t might have been 
expected that his songs would have more fre- 
quently depicted the grand or sublime in scenery 
‘‘ There 18 scarcely any earthly object,” said Burns, 
‘‘ sives me more—I do not know if I should call it 
pleasure—but something which exalts me, some- 
thing which enraptur¢és me—than to walk in the 
sheltcied side of a wood or high plantation, in a 
cloudy wimter day, and hea the stormy wind 
howling among the tiees, and raving over the 
plain It 1s my best season for devotion to Him 
who, in the pompous language of the Hebrew bard, 
‘Walks on the wings of the wind ’” 

Such scenes and objects, however, are not the 
legitimate subjects for ly1ic poctry, they are 
themes for a loftier muse, for a more sustained 
effort, such as the sublime ctlics of Milton, the 
desciiptive ‘ Childe’ of Byion, or the more bean- 
tiful didactic ‘ Pleasures’ of Campbell and Rogers. 

In delineating all the emotions and operations 
of love Burns particularly excelled With a mas- 
tc:’s pen he painted its kindling, exciting, and ever- 
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changing caprices, as well as its deeper, steadier 
and more settled sentiments, and displayed its 
predominating influence over all other considera- 
tions where it had taken full possession of the 
heart That sickly cast of love which scarcely 
ever permits a natural sentiment to fall from its 
lips was not to be found in a single hei:ome of 
Burns all lus females were natural, sincere, and 
unaffected, and the glorious stores of the forest, 
the field, and the mountain were plundeied of 
then beauties to adoin them Their purity was 
secn in the openmg gowan, wet with the dew, and 
their modesty beamed in the eye of the violet, 
their breath biecathed in the scented flower of the 
hawthorn, and their smile “illumed the dak 
prospects of life, as Aurora gilded with biightness 
the sky of the moimnmg” All nature acknow- 
ledged subseiviency to he: own bard for his ima- 
ges, and her sweet and simple graces were gath- 
ered with an cager hand to embellish her fanest 
cieations Diamond eyes, ruby lips, and ivory 
tecth, with all then polish and biightness, were 
tawdry and timsel similes of art, which found no 
favom in his sight Ho was the band of nature, 
and he breathed nothing but natme He surveyed 
her fields with the enthusiasm of devotion, and 
unfolded then charms in every vaied and vivify- 
ing hue ‘The opening of sping, the Inxuriance 
of summer, the golden plenty of autumn, and the 
majesty of a Caledonian winter spread their riches 
before him = Hs eye kindled at the contempla- 
tion of them mdividual enjoyments , his benevo- 
lence sought to make others participators of his 
joy, his mind buined to give utterance to ns 
feelings, whilst poctry flowed spontancously from 
hig lips, and the music of his country waited on 
his call to follow his bicathings wherever he went 
To use his Own expressive words, he tuned ‘lus 
wild artless notes, and sung the loves, the joys, 
the rural scenes, and rural pleasures, of his native 
soil, mm his native tongue,” and in the natue, 
simplicity, and truth of lus lays consist then mar- 
vellous power and beauty 

Of his personal appearance perhaps the most 
truthful as well as most graphic description is by 
Sir Walter Scott, who was once in lis company in 
1786-7 Scott, who was then a lad of seventeen, 
just removed fiom the High School to a desk in 





his father’s office, was invited by his friend asd 
companion, the son of Dr Ferguson, to accompa- 
ny him to /zs father’s house on an evening when 
Burns was to be there The two youngsters en- 
tered the room, sat down unnoticed by their seni- 
ors, and looked on and listened in modest silence 
Burns, when he came in, seemed a httle out of his 
clement, and, instcad of mingling at once with the 
company, kept goig about the room, looking at 
the pictures on the walls One print paaticulaily 
allested his attention It represented a soldier 
lying dead among the snow, his dog on one side, 
and a woman with a child in her arms on the 
othe: Underneath the print were some lines of 
veise descriptive of the subject, which Burns read 
aloud with a voice faltermg with emotion A lit- 
tle wlule afte:, tuning to the company and pomt- 
ing to the pint, he asked if any one could tell 
him who was the author of the ines No one 
chanced to know, excepting Scott, who 1emem- 
bered that they were from an obscme poem of 
Langhorne’s The information, whispered by 
Scott to some one near, was i¢cpeated to Buing 
who, after asking a little more about the matter, 
1ewaided his young informant with a look of hind- 
ly interest, and the words, (Su Adam Ferguson 
repoits them,) ‘* You'll be a man yet, sn” “ His 
peison,” says Scott, in reference to this interview, 
‘was stiong and 1obust, his manners rustic, not 
clownish , a soit of dignified plainness and simph- 
uty, which received part of its effect, perhaps, fiom 
one’s knowledge of his extraordinary talents His 
features are represented in Mi: Nasmyth’s pic- 
tue, but to me it conveys the idea that they arc 
diminished, as if seen in perspective = I think his 
countenance was moie massive than it loohs m 
any of the poitraits I would have taken the po- 
et, had I not known what he was, for a very saga- 
cious country farme: of the old Scottish school— 
1 @ none of yom modein agricultuiists, who keep 
labourcis for their diudgery, but the douce gude- 
man who held his own plough There was a 
strong expression of sense and shrewdness 1n all 
lis lineaments, the eye alone, I think, indicated 
the poctical character and temperament It was 
large, and of a dark cast, and glowed (I say, lit- 
crally glowed) when he spoke with feeling or in- 
terest I neve: saw such another eve in a human 
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head, though I have seen the most distinguished 
men in my time His conversation expressed 
perfect self-confidence, without the slightest pre- 
sumption Among the men who were the most 
learned of their time and country, he expressed 
himself with perfect firmness, but without the 
least intrusive forwardness , and when he differed 
in opinion, he did not hesitate to expiess it fi1m- 
ly, yet at the same time with modesty Ido not 
1emembe: any part of his conversation distinctly 
enough to be quoted, nor did I ever see him 
again, except in the sticet, where he did not 1ecog- 
nise me, as I could not expect he should He 
was much caressed in Edinbui gh, but (considering 
what litc:ary cmoluments have been since his day) 
the eftoits made for his relief were extiemely tii- 
fling I icmember on thus occasion I mention, I 
thought Burne’ acquaintance with English poetiy 
was lather limited, and also, that having twenty 
times the abilities of Allan Ramsay and of Fo- 
gusson, he talked of them with too much humulty 
as his models, thee was doubtless national pie- 
dilection in his estimate ” 

Somewhere about the very day on which the 
interview above ieferied to happened, Firanus 
Jeffrey, then a lad of thuteen, was going up the 
High Stavet of Edimbuigh, and staiing diligently 
about him, was attracted by the appearance of a 
man whom he saw standing on the pavement 
He was taking a good and attentive view of the 
object of his cuisosity, when some one idling at 
a shop-doo: tapped him on the shoulde:, and said, 
‘Ay, laddic, ye may weel look at that man! 
That’s Robeit Burns ” 

Of Burns’ family, 1t may bo mentioned that Ro- 
bert, the eldest son of the poet, was for twenty-nine 
years in the Legacy department of the Stamp office, 
Somerset Honse, London, and afte: waids he for 
some yeais :esided at Dumfiics, on a ietning al- 
lowance Tle maiiied in London, but his wife 
died and 18 buuied at Dumfiies They had one 
daughter, Eliza Buins, who, under the pationage 
of her uncle Wilham, went out to India, where 
she mariied an [tishman, the surgeon of a regi- 
ment Hei husband ietuined home 1n bad health, 
and died in Ireland, leaving an only daughter 
William Nicol Burns, the second son, and James 
Glencairn Burns, the youngest, both entered the 
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East India Company's seivice, from which they 
both retired, the first as colonel, and his brother 
as heutenant-colonel. The former maiiued in 
India, but returned a widower, without children 
The latter married twice, but was also left a 
widower, and the father of two daughters An- 
othe: of his sons died in 1803 The centenary of 
Robert Burns was held throughout the civilized 
wold in Januwy 1859, with great enthusiasm, 
and an account of the proceedings on the occasion 
was soou after published in an imperial 8vo volume 
by Messis A Fullaiton & Co 

lobeit Burns, the poet’s eldest son, besides 
bemg an excellent lnguist and an accomplished 
musician, was also himself a poet of no mean merit 
The following little Scottish song wiitten by him, 
is not unworthy of his gifted suc 


PRETTY MEG, MY DLARIL 


“Ag I gacd up the side o’ Nath, 
Ae siunmer mornug early, 
Wr’ gowden locks on dewy leas, 
The broom was waving fairly , 
Aloft unseen in cloudless sky, 
‘The lark was singing clealy, 
When wadin’ through the broom I spied 
My pretty Mcg, my de wie 
Tike dawin' hight frae stormy might, 
Jo sailor sad and weary, 
Sac sweet to me the glint to see, 
O pretty Meg, my dearie 


Hor lps were hke a hualf-seen rose, 
When day 1s breaking paly, 
Tfcr eon, beneath her snawy brow, 
Like ruimdrops fise a lily,— 
Like twa young bluebells fill’d with dew, 
They glanc’d baith bright and clearly, 
Aboon them shone, o’ bonn« brown, 
The locks o’ Mcg, my deanie 
Of a’ the flowers in sunny bowers, 
That bloom’d that morn sae cherie, 
The fairest. flower that happy hou, 
Was pretty Mug, my dearie! 


I took her by the sina’ white hand,— 
My heart sprang in my bosoim,- 
Upon her face sat maiden grace, 
Like sunshinc on a blossom 
How lovely seem'd the morning hymna, 
Of ilka birdie near me, 
But sweeter fur the angol voice, 
O’ pretty Meg, my deane 
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While summer light shall bless my mght, 
Or bonnie broom shal] cheer me, 


PN) ne'er forget the morn I met 
My pretty Meg, my deane'” 





“The meeting described in the song,” says the 
author, ‘18 no fiction, neither 1g the herome a fic- 
titious personage,—her name 1s Margaict Fullar- 
ton If the song has no other merit, it at Icast 
gives her portrait with faithful exactness She 18 
besides of a shape which 1s elegance and symmetry 
persomficd She 1s now (1850), and has long 
been, the wife of Mr Ross, gardener at Mount 
Annan, and has a family of beautiful children 
Many years ago, on a summer Sunday morning, 
myself and Mi Smith took a walk up the left 
bank of the Nith When we came opposite to 
Ellisland, we took off our shoes and stockings, 
aud waved the wate:, when we had passed Ellis- 
land, on our way to Fiiar’s Carse, we met Miss 
Fullaiton ‘wadin’ through the broom to meet us, 
under the cxact cncumstances described m the 
song The tune 1s a composition of Neil Gow 
He calls it in his collection ‘Mis Wemyss of 
Cuttlehull’s Staathspcy’ Every bar speaks the 
rough and spirited accent of the music of the banks 
of the Spey ” 

BURNS, Joun, MTD), author of *The Piinei- 
ples of Midwifery,’ was born im Glasgow in 1774 
His grandfather, Mi John Burns, was a teachei 
of English in Glasgow, and author of * Burns’ 
‘nglish Grammar,’ a popular school book im the 
west of Scotland in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and his fathe: was the Rev John Burns, 
D D, for sixty-nine yeas minister of the Barony 
paiush of Glasgow Di Buns died in 1889, and 
was known pieviously to his death as the “‘ Father 
of the Ohuich of Scotland,” having lived to the 
age of96 Ataneuly age John, who was his eldest 
aon, commenced the study of medicine, and was ap- 
pomted sw geon’s clerk to the Royal Inf mary of 
Glasgow, when that institution was fist opened 
for the reception of patients in 1792 = At this time 
he applied himself to the study of anatomy, espe- 
cially to that department of it styled iclative or 
surgical anatomy He afterwards gave instruc- 
tion in it to students, and was the first individual 
unconnected with any public institution who pio- 
feased to teach anatomy in Glasgow His lectwe- 
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room was at the north-west corner of Virginia 
street, behind the present Union Bank of that 
city In those days all subjects for dissection 
were obtained by the students robbing the charch- 
yards Mr Burns being detected in something of 
this sort, the magistiates agreed to quash procecd- 
ings against him, on condition that he gave up 
lecturing on anatomy This he ageed to do, but 
his younger brother, Allan, took up the lectazes 
on anatomy, while John began to lecture on mid- 
wifery Their lecture-room was a biick flat, built 
on the 1emains of the old Biidewell, on the north 
side of College sticet The brothers Burns were 
extremely popula: as lectmers Allan was mono- 
tonous and unpleasing as a speaker, but first-1ate 
asa demonstrator John was much more agreca- 
ble in manner His substance was excellent, his 
kuowledge exact, and his views practical, while 
his lectures weie inteispersed with jokes and an- 
ecdotes, which quite captivated the students 
Hitheito the subject of this sketch was not 
known ay a practitioner, and when no lectures o1 
dissections were m hand, he was to be found, 
day after day, m Stuling’s Library, icading On 
being asked on one occasion, by an acquaintance, 
what became of Ins patients while he sat there, he 
answered, “IT have none!” Mi Burns now came 
forward a3 a medical author His fist work of 
any impoitance was the ‘ Anatomy of the Gravid 
Uterus,’ which appeared in 1799 = This was fol- 
lowed in 1800 by two volumes on ‘ Inflammation,’ 
in which he first desciibed a species of cancer, now 
known by the name of fungus hxematodes These 
two wolks were followed by others on professional 
subyects, onc of which, ‘The Principles of Mid- 
wifery,’ has been translated mto various European 
languages, and has reached a tenth edition At 
an early period of his professional carce:, Mi 
Burns became surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, 
ind distinguished himself by the neive with which 
he operated He subsequently became the puit- 
nei of M: Muir, and, after Mr Muun’s death, of 
Mr Alexander Dunlop—a connection which 
biought hum speedily into excellent family piac- 
tice Nevertheless, he continued to lecture on 
midwifery till 1815, when the Crown having insti- 
tuted a professorship of surgery m Glasgow um- 
veisity, he was appointed to that chan, in which 
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, he remained till his death. Mr Burns bred his 


son, Allan, to the medical profession, and, relieved 
by his assistance, he graduated, and having been 
appointed physician to the Royal Infirmary, was 
a good deal employed as a consulting physician 
In 1848, however, young Allan died of the inter- 
mittent fever then prevalent, after which Dr 
Burns gave up his piactice, but continued the 
duties of his professorship In religion Di Burns 
was an Episcopalian, having left the church of his 
fathers He lived in good style, and was of a 
cheerful disposition In person he was unde: the 
middie height, with gey flowing locks, and his 
diess was very neat and antique He was a fellow 
of the Royal Society of London and a member of 
the French Institute With a niece Di Burns 
was unfoitunatcly lost in the Ouion steamer, on 
lis return from Live: pool, when that vessel sti uck 
on a rock near Poitpatrick, on 18th June 1850 
His eldest son John, a majo: in the amy, was his 
heir. 

There is a fine poitrait of Dr Burns, in the at- 
titude of lecturing, by Mr Giahum Gilbert, en- 
graved by Mr James Faed, fiom which the sub- 
yomed is a woodcut 
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Besides his valuable profpasional publications, 
he was the author of a work on the evidences and 
principles of Christianity, which was at first pub- 
lished anonymously; and it is related that his 
father, on reading it, expressed himself much 
pleased, and said to his son, ‘* Ah! John! I wish 
you could have wiitten such a book ” 

The following aie his works. 


The Anatomy of the Gravid Uferus; with Practical Infer- 
ences relative to Pregnancy and Labour Glasg 1799, 8vo 

Dissertations on Inflammation 1 On the Laws of the 
Anmal Economy 2 On the histories, causes, consequencer 
and cure ot Simple Inflammation. 8 On the Phagedenic 
and some other Species of Inflammation 4. On the Spon- 
goid Inflammation 65 On the Cancerous Inflammation. 6. 
On the Scrofulous Inflammation Glasg 1800, 2 vols. 8vo 

Practical Observations on the Uterine Hemorrhage, with 
Remaiks on the Management of the Placenta. Lond. 1807, 
8vo 

The Principles of Midwifery, mcluding the Diseases of 
Women and Children Lond 1809, 8vo 2d edit 1818, 
8vo 1817, 8vo 1822, 8vo 10th edition, with Smellie'’s 
Obstetric Plates 1 vol 1848 

Popular Directions for the Treatment of the Diseases of 
Women and Children Glasg 1811, 8vo 

Principles of Christian Philosophy 12mo 

Principles of Surgery 2.ols 8vo 1888 


Lond , 1828 


BURNS, ALLan, a younger biotha: of the pre- 
ceding, was boin at Glasgow, Septembe: 18, 1781 
He was eaily sent to study for the medical profes- 
sion, and such was his proficiency, that at the age 
of sixteen he was enabled to undertake the duec- 
tion of the dissecting-100oms of his brother In 
1804, having gone to London with the view of 
entering the medical scivice of the army, he 1e- 
ceived and accepted of the offer of duector of a 
new hospital, onthe Buitish plan, established at 
St Petersbuig by the empress Catherine, having 
been 1ecommended to the Czar by his physician , 


a, and accoidingly proceeded to Russia, where 
f he did not 1emain above six months 


On his 
leaving the Russian capital, in January 1805, he re- 
ceived fiom the empress, in token of her good will, 
a valuable diamond ring In the winter after his 
return to Glasgow, he began, im place of his bro- 
thei, to give lectmes on anatomy and surgery 
In 1809 he published ‘Obseivations on some of 
the most fiequent and important Diseases of the 
Heart,’ illustrated by cases In 1812 appeared 
his second publication, entitled ‘Observations on 
the Surgical Anatomy of the Head and Neck,’ also 
illustrated by cases. Both of these works, which 
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embrace all his separate publications, are held in 
the highest estimation by the profession Eaily 
in 1810 his health began to decline, and although 
he continued foi two years longer to delive: lec- 
tires, it was often amid great personal suffering 
I{e died June 22, 1813 “ 

The following aie his works 
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Observations on some of the most frequent and important 
Dinenacs of the Heart, on Aneurism of the Thoracic Aorta, 
on Preternatural Pulsations in the Lpigastrx Regions, and 
on the unusual ongin and distribution of some of the large 
Atteries of the Human Body Mlustrated by Cases Edin 
1K09, 8vo 

Observations on the Surgical Anatomy of the Head and 
Neck JTilustrated by Cases and Kngrivings kdin 1812, 8vo 

An edition of Ins ‘Surgical Anatomy of the Head and 
Neck’ was published in America, with a hifi of the author, 
and additional cases and observations, by Granville Sharp 
Pattison, professor of Anatomy in the university of Maryland 

Mr Burne also contnbuted to the Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Jo wnal an Ess vy on the Anatomy of the parts con- 
cerned im the operation for Crural Herma, and one on the 
operation of Lathotomy 
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Burntist AND, Lorn, a title in the peerage of Scotland 
confened, 15th April 1672, for his hfe only, on Sir Tames 
Wemyss of Caskieberry, the husband of M ugarct, countess 
of Weinyss in her own mght On his denth in 1685, it, of 
course, became extinct His son David succceded Ins mother 
as car] of Wemyss in 1705 [See Wrvyay, carl of] The 
ancion¢ name was Bertiland or Bryntiland, now corrupted 
into Burntisland 


BURREL, 0:1 BUREL, Jonny, a minoi poet, 
who wiote a description in verse of the entry of 
Anne of Denmark, the queen of James the Sixth, 
into Edinburgh i 1590, preserved in Watson's 
Collection of Scots poems, was a burgess of Edin- 
burgh, and 1s supposed to have been a goldsmith, 
and one of the printers at the king’s mint = This 
conjecture 1s stiengthened by the minuteness with 
which he dwolls on the jewellery displayed on that 
occasion, when the citizens of Edinburgh put on 
all ther finery, and had recourse to all the usnal 
devices and allegories of the age, to welcome 
home then queen The name of his poem, which, 
though quamtly enough expressed, 18 interesting 
and cuuious as a record of the manneis and 1e- 
jorcings of the period, 18 ‘The Description of the 
Qveenis Maiesties maist honourable entry mto the 
tovn of Edinbvigh’ The display made by the 
citizens on this occasion 1s thus refered to 


“ To recrent hir hie renonn, 
Of curious things thair wes all sort, 
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The stairs and houses of the toun 
With tapestries were spred athort, 
Quhair Histories men micht, behauld, 
With Images and Anticks auld ” 
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And again, 


“All curious pastimes and consaits, 
Cud be :maginat be man, 
Wes to be seen on Edinburgh gaits, 
Fra time that brauitie began, 
Ye mht haf hard on euene streit, 
Irim melodie and musi k sweit ” 


We sums np the inventory of jewellery exhibited 
on the occasion by this expressive verse 


“All precius stains micht thair be sene, 

Quhilk in the warld had ony name, 
Save that quhilk Cleopatra Queene 
Did swallow ore into ir wame!” 


In Sibbald’s Chionicle of Scottish Poetry, vol 
vin p 465, this poem was reprinted Burel was 
also author of another poem, entitled ‘ The Passage 
of the Pilgiims,’ inserted in Watson’s Collection 
Di Tiving desciibes both poems as ‘ msipid ” 

Little 1s known of Banel’s personal history 
Among the title-deeds of pait of the old property 
at the foot of Todiick’s Wynd, Edinburgh, was 
found a disposition of a house by “ John Burrell, 
Goldsmith, yane of the primtei’s im his majestie’s 
cunzic-house,” 1628, and he 1s supposed to be the 
same person — Wilson's Memorials of Edinburgh 


Burr, Marquis oF, a title in the peerage of Great Bn- 
tam, possessed by a branch of the Stewart family descended 
from Sir John Stewart « natural son of King Robort the 
Second The Scotch title 15 earl of Bute, and dates only 
from 1703 The Ingher tatle of marquis was conferred in 
1796, on the fomth earl, the son of the celebrated prime 
muster in the eatly part of the reign of George the Third 

Sir John Stewart, the founder of this noble family, received 
from Ins father, abont 1385, a grant of lands in the Isle of 
Bute, the ancient patrimony of the Stewarts, Malcolm the 
Second, sometime before the ye w 1093 having granted Bute to 
Walter the first lord-lngh-steward of Scot] nd, who gave 1t to 
a younger son, with whom and his posterity it remained about 
a century, when it was re-annexed to the possessions of the 
lord-Ingh-stew ard, by the intermarnage of Alexander Stewart 
with Jean, danghter and heiress of James, Jord of Bute The 
island of Bute afterwards becamo subject to the Norwegians, 
but did not long remain so, and it would appear that on its 
restoration to the Scottish crown, 1t reverted to the possession 
of the family of the high-steward, for in the fatal battle of 
Falkirk betwixt the English and Scotch in 1296 the men of 
Buteshire, known at that time by the name of the lord-high- 


steward’s Brandanes, served under Sir John Stewart, and + 


were almost wholly cut off with ther vahant leader 
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Along with the lands, King Robert the Second conferred 
on his son above named, Sir John Stewart, the hereditary 
office of sheriff of Bute and Arran These Robert the Third 
ponfirmed by charter, ‘ dilecto fratr: nostro, Joann: Senescallo 
de Bute,’ 11th November 1400 Theres a tiadition that Sir 
John Stuart’s mother’s name was Leitch Although desig- 
nated ‘ Sir” in Duncan Stewart's History of the Stewarts and 
by peerage writers, who generally follow each other, no autho- 
nty 1s given for the title, and he 1s not so called in any con- 
temporary document. Of the different varieties of spelling of 
the name of Stewart, the Bute family have prefurred that of 
Stuart, the mode of orthography adopted by Mary queen of 
Scots on going to France, thure being no w in the alphabet of 
that country 

A descendant of this Sur John Stewart tn the soventh ge n- 
eration, Sir James Stuart of Bute, grandfather of the fiat 
earl, was created a baronet by hing Charies the First, 28th 
March 1827 He was a firm adherent of that untortunate 
monarch, and early in the civil wars garnsoned the castlo of 
Rothesay, and, at his own expcnse, rased a body of soldiers 
in the king’s cause He was appointed by lis majesty his 
heutenant over the west of Scotland, und directed to take 
possession of the castle of Dumbarton ‘Iwo frigates wer 
sent to his assistance, but one of them was witcked im a 
storm, and Sir James was ultimately obliged to retire to Ire- 
land, to avoid imprisonment His estate was sequestrated, 
and on recovering possession of it, he was obhged, by way of 
compromise, to pay a fine of five thousand marks, imposed by 
parhament in 1646 When Cromwell obtained possession of 
Scotland, the castle of Rothesay was agun taken out of lus 
hands, and a military force placed init Sir James was also 
deprived of his hereditary office of sheriff of Buto, and declar- 
ed incapable of any public trust He dicd at London in 
1662, and was buried m Westminster Abbey By his wife, 
{sabulla, eldest daughter of Sir Dugald Campbell of Auchin- 
breck, baronet, he had two sons and threo daughters His 
eldest. son, Sir Dugald Stuart, succoeded him, and died in 
1672, leaving a son, Sir Juncs Stuart, the thud baronet of 
the family, and first earl of Bute 

Sir Rebort Stuart of lilhecultry, the second son, was 
appointed a lord of session, 25th July, 1701 He was also a 
commissioner of justiciary, and was created a baronet 29th 
April 1707 He was member of parliament for the county of 
Bute, and one of the commissioners for the umion, which he 
steadily supported In 1709 he resigned his seat on thie 
bench 1n favour of his nephew Dugald Stuart of Blarhall, 
the brother of the followmg 

Siw James Stuart of Bute, the third baronet of the elder 
branch, succeeded his father in 1672 On the forferture of the 
earl of Argyle in 1681, he was solicited by government to take 
the management of the county of Argyle, and in April 1683 he 
was appointed colonel of the militia of the counties of Argyle, 
Bute, and Dumbarton, and in June 1684 sheriff of the district of 
Tarbert. In the followmg Fcbruary he was appointed sheiuff 
of Argyleshire, and on the 25th March was admitted a member 
of the faculty of advocates He supported tho revolution, 
and early declared his adherence to King Wilham and Qucen 
Mary On the accession of Queen Anne, at which time he 
was member of the Scots parliament for the county of Bute, 
he was sworn a privy councillor In 1702 he was named 
one of the commussioners to treat of a union with England, 
which did not then tice effect. By patent, dated at St 
James’, 14th April 1703, he was created in the peerage of 
Scotland, earl of Bute, viscount of Kingarth, Lord Mount- 
stuart, Cumbrae, and Inchmarnock, to himself and his heirs 
male whatever, and took the oaths and his seat as a peer in 
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parhament, 6th July 1704 He opposed the umon with 
England, and did not attend the last Scottish parhament, mn 
whuch the union treaty was discussed and finally agreed to 
His Jordslup died at Bath, 4th June 1710, and was buried 
with his ancestors at Rothesay His epitaph im Latin is 
quoted in Crawford's Peerage He was twice marned, first 
to Agnes, eldest daughter of Sir George Mackenzie of Ruse- 
haugh, Lord Advocate in the reigns of Charles the Second 
and James the Seventh 

James, the second earl of Bute, the only son of this 
marrage, inherited, after much lhitigution, the extensive 
estates of Ins grandfather, Sir George Mackenzie of Rose- 
high After the accession of George the First he was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners of trade and police in Scot 
land, lord-hcutenant of the county of Bute, and a lord of the 
bed-chamber Durmg the rebellion of 1715 he commanded the 
Bute and Argyle militia at Inveiary, and prevented any out- 
break m that part of the country He was one of the repre- 
se ntutases of the Scots peerngze at the general elections of 1715 
and 1722 He died in January 1723, at the age of thirty-three 
years He marned Lady Anne Campbell, only daughter of 
Archibald first duke of Argyle, and by her (who afterwards 
manutd kiaser of Strichen, in the county of Aberdeen) he had 
two sons and four daughters James, the second son, succeedcd 
to the large estates of his great grandfather, Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, wnd assumed the additional surname of Mackenzie, 
ims gentlem im, who was a member of pahament for dif- 
terent places m Scotland, from 1712 to 1784, was envoy ex- 
traordinary to the king of Sardinia in 1758, where ho lived in 
a splendid style for some years In April 1763, he was con- 
stituted keeper of the privy seal of Scotland, and sworn of 
the privy council He was deprived of the privy scal in June 
1765, but remstated in ofhce for hfe in 1766 He marned 
his cousin, Lady Khzabeth Campbell, fourth daughter of tho 
great John duke of Argyle and Gieenwich, but had no sur- 
viving issue —- Her ladyship died in July 1799, and her hus- 
band, Mr Stuart Mackenzie, only survived her about nine 
months, dying of guef for her loss 6th Apri 1800, in his 
eyhty-sccond year An arch within the rails of the duke of 
Argyle’s monument in Westminster Abbcy contains a bust of 
Mi Stuut Mackenzie, by Nollekens, and a tablet, with 
mathematical instruments, and an appropnate inscription 
As he Icft no male issue, the succession to lis Scottish estates 
fell to be regulated by an entail executed by Sir George 
Mackensie in 1689 = Although the latter was one of the first 
lawyers of Ins day, lus settlements were so ambiguously 
worded that they gave rise to protracted htigation Hs 
estates were claamed by the Hon Janes Archbald Stuart 
Wortley, next brother of the first Marquis of Bute, and Ins 
nephew, Lord Herbert Windsor Stuart, second son of the 
Marquis The judgmcnt of the court of session was in favour 
of the former, and, on appeal, 1f was affirmed by the House 
of T ords, 4th March 1803 (See Mackrnzte, Str Grorce | 

John, third earl of Bute, the first and favourite mmuster of 
George the lhird, was born in the Parhament close, Edin- 
burgh, May 23,1713 — Ihe lofty old buildings in that famed 
loc ahty, which formed the tashionable flits of the early part 
of the last century, where so many of the Scots nobility, 
judges, and eminent citizens of the capital, at one period re- 
siuled, were destroyed by the great fire of 1824, and the whole 
close has been remodelled to such an extent with modern im- 
provements that it has lost al} its onginal features, and to 
complete the change the good old name of Close, which con- 
nected 1t with St Giles’ cathedral, “and which,” says Wi- 
son, ‘18 pleasingly associated with the cloistral courts of the 
maguificuent cathedrals and abbeys of England, has been re- 
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placed by the modern, and, 1n thin case, ndiculous, one of 
Square” [Memorials of Edunburgh, vol 1 p 118] The 
third earl of Bute received is education at Eton, and suc- 
ceeded his father in 1723, when he was only ten years old 
In April 1787 he was chosen one of the representative peers 
of Scotland, and re-chosen at the general elections of 1761, 
1768, and 1774 In 1788, he was made q kmght of the 
Thistle On the landing of the Pretender in Scotland in 
1745, the earl proceeded to London, and offered his services 
to the government Under the act of 1747, abolishing the 
hentable yumadictions, he had an allowance of two thousand 
pounds for the shentfship, and one hundred and eighty-six 
pounds, nine shillings and threepence for the regality of 
Bute, in all, two thousand one hundred and eighty-six pounds 
nine shillings and threepence, in full of his clam of eight 
thousand pounds 

At an exhibition of private theatricals his lordship attracted 
the notice of Iredomck, prince of Wales, in consequence of 
which he was invited to court, and, in October 1750, war 
appointed by his royal lughneas, a lord of his bed-chamber 
After the death of the prince, he was, m 1756, nommated by 
the widowed princess, groom of the atole to her son, the 
young heir-apparent, afterwards George tho Thud = In this 
capacity he obtained unbounded imffuence with the princess 
of Wales, in consequence of which the tutors of her son, the 
earl of Harcourt and the Inshop of Norwich, resigned then 
ofhices, and their successors, Lord Waldcgrave and the bishop 
of Lincoln, also opposed him unsuccessfully — lwo days afte 
the accession of Geoige the Ihrd to the throne, im October 
1760, Lord Bute was sworn a privy councilor, and appomted 
groom of the stole to his mayosty In March 1761, on the 
dismissal of the whng ministry, he rengnid that office, and 
was appointed one of the principal secretaries of state The 
saine year, on the resignation of the prneess Amcha, he was 
appointed ranger and keeper of Richinond park, and invested 
with the order of the garter, and, May 29, 1762, he was con 
atituted first lord of the treasury He signalized his admin 
istration by the patronago which he extended to hterature 
and 1¢ was by Ins recommendation that a pension was con- 
ferred on Di Johnson Home, the autho of the tragedy of 
‘Douglas,’ was also indebted to him for a place Wis prina- 
pal measure, a8 prime minster, was the conclusion of a trents 
of peace with France, after a sanguinary and expensive wat, 
the peaco of Pats being concluded February 10, 1763, but 
the Enghsh nation, intoxicated with the successes which had 
crowned the British «aims, disapproved of the treaty, and the 
earl became so unpopular as 8 minister that he and his coun- 
try were attacked in the most scarilous terms by Wilkes and 
othe: party writers, throngh the medium of the ‘North Bu- 
ton,’ and similar unpnnapled publications He was also 
accused of bestowing many lucrative government ofhces on 
his countrymen, and a popular odium was excited agaist 
Scotsmen in London, winch has long since happily passca 
away Even Dr Johnson himeelf, with all bis enlargement 
of fecling, was remarkable for the preyudice which he enter~ 
tained against the natives of Scotland 

On 8th Api), 1763, Lord Bute suddenly retired from office, 
and although he never afterwards openly interfered with pub- 
ho business, he retained the confidence of the king, and was, 
but without reason, suspected of exerting a secret influence 
over the royal counsels He was even blamed as the author 
of the Stamp Act, which kindled the first flame of discord 
between Great Sntan and her North Amenican colomes. 
The remainder of his life was spent in retirement chiefly at a 
readence at Christclurch im Hampsinre, in the cultivation of 
literature and science He omployed the architect Robert 
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Adam to build a splendid mansion for hin at Luton Hoo, m 
Bedfordsnre, where he accumulated s valuable hbrary, and 
one of the nchest collections of paintings, especially of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools, in the kmgdom The architects 
George and Robert Adam, and Joshua Kirby, were all em- 
ployed and munificently encouraged by him Hus favourite 
study was botany, and he wrote, in mine vols 4to, a botanical 
work which contained all the different kinds of plants in Great 
Britain, and only aixteen copies of which were printed, though 
the expense exceeded a thousand pounds Butea, a genus of 
plants belonging to the natural order Legummoss, was named 
after lium =In 1765, ms lordship was elected one of the 
Trustees of the British Museum He also held the office of 
chancellor of the Manschal college, Aberdeen, and on the n- 
stitution of the Society of Antiquanies of Scotland in 1780 he 
was chosen their president He was an honorary fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians at Fdinburgh, and to him the 
university of that city was indebted for its botanic garden He 
died at London, March 10, 1792 He married, Aug 24, 1788, 
Mary, only daughter of Fdward Wortley Montagu, M P, eldest 
son of Sidney Wortley Montagu, second son of hdward first earl 
of Sandwich, K G Her mother was the cel brated Lady 
Miry Wortley Montagu, whose own name was Pierrepont, the 
daughter of Evelyn, first duke of Kingston The countess 
wis horn at Pera, diming her father’s embassy at Constanti- 
nople, in Fcbruary 1718, and on the death of he: father in 
kibiuary 1761, she succeeded to the Iferent of his vast 
«states in Yorkshne and Cornwall, her brother, Edward 
Woitley Montagu, haying been dismhented on account of the 
(coentriuty of his conduct On the 3d Apnl of the latter 
year sho was creatid a peeress of Great Britain by the title of 
baroness Mountstuart of Wortley, in Yorkshire, with re- 
mundcr to the heirs male of hor body, by he1 husband the 
cul of Bute, and died at Isleworth 6th November 1794, in 
her 77th year, having had five sons and six daughters The 
eldest son, Jolin, succeeded as fourth earl 

The second son, the Hon James Archibald Stuart, (Wort- 
ley Mackenzie,) born in 1717, was M P trom 1768 to 1806, 
during which period he sat thrice for the county of Bute In 
1779 he raised the ninety-second regiment of foot, and on 
27th December of that year was appointed its heutenant- 
colonel commandant In 1780 he proceeded with Ins regi- 
ment to the West Indies, where his health was severely af- 
fected by the extreme heat of the chmate At the peace of 
1788, the regiment was disband:d In 1794 he succeeded 
his mother, the baroness Mountstuart, m her extensive pro- 
perty in Yothslnre and Cornwall, and in consequence assumed, 
by sign manual, the surname of Wortley, 17th January 179), 
and six vears afterwards, nimely in 1800, he also succeeded 
lis uncle, the Right Hon James Stuart Mackenzie, in his 
estates in Scotland, his cl um to which, as already stated, was 
confirmed by a final decision of the House of Lords, in 1808, 
on which he took the additional name of Mackenzie for himself 
only Mr Stuart, Wortley Mackenzie maimed in 1767 Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir David Cunninghame of Milnecraig, in 
Ayrsiure, baronet, by I ady Mary Montgomery, daughter ot 
Alexander, ninth earl of Eghnton, by whom he had issue 
His son, James Arclnbald Stuart Wortley, lord privy seal, 
and subsequently lord president of the council, was in 1826 
created Baron Wharncliffo in the peerage of the United King- 
dom, and dying in 1815 was succeeded by his son John Stuart 
Wortley, second Lord Wharncliffe 

The Hon Fredenck Stuart, the third son of the third earl, 
was MT for Bute, and died at London, 17th May 1802, m 
the fifty-first ycar of his age, unmarned 

The Hon Sir Charles Stuart, the fourth son, a distinguished 
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general, was made a kmght commander of the Bath in Jan- 
vary 1799, for his conquest of Minorca, in November of the 
year, and died in May 1801 is eldest son, 

“Charles Stuart, for his diplomatic services, was, in January 
1828, created Baron Stuart de Rothesay, in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom, but dying in 1845, without issue, his 
title became extinct 

The Hon Wilham Stuart, the fifth son, born m March 
1755, was educated for the church at Winchester school, and 
at the university of Cambridge, and in 1779 was presented 
by his father to the vicarage of Luton In 1798, he was in- 
stalled a canon of Windsur and consecrated bishop of St 
David's, and on 25th November 1800 was transl sted to thx 
archiepiscopal see of Armagh and primacy of ivland He 
married 8d May 1796, a daughter of Thomas Penn, I'sq, 
proprietor of Pennsaylvama, and left issue He died m 1800 

John, the fourth earl and first marquis of Bute, eldest son 
of the third ea1], born 30th June 1744, was elected M P tor 
Bossiney in 1766, and rechosen at the general elections of 
1768 and 1774 He was created a British peer by the title 
of Baron Cardiffe of Cardiffe castle in Glamoiganshne, 20th 
May 1776, and being one of the auditors of imprest, when 
that particular office was abolished in 1782, as compensation 
seven thousand pounds a-year was settled on him for hfe 
In 1779 he was appointed envoy-extiaordinary and plenpo- 
tentiary to ‘lurm, and m 1788 ambassado: extraordinary to 
the court of Madrid On the death of his father in 1792 he 
becaino fourth earl of Bute, and in 1794 he succeeded lus 
mother as Baron Mountstuart He was cieited marquis of 
Bute, earl of Windsor, and Viscount Mountjoy, in the peciage 
of the United Kingdom, by patent to him and hus haurs mal, 
27th February 1796 Bemg a second time appointed ambas- 
sador to Spain, he landed at Cadiz, 25th May 1795, and pro- 
ceeded to Madrid, whore he remained till, 1 consequence of 
the prevalence of the Irench faction, the Spanish cout de- 
clared war agunst Great Bntain, 5th October 1796 Hus 
lordship was a privy councillor, lord lieutenant, and custos 
rotulorum of Glamorganshire, and also lord-l«utenant of the 
county of Bute, keeper of Rothcsay castle, a trustee of the 
British Museum, having been so appointed in March 1800, 
vice-president of the Welsh charity, and doctor of laws He 
was twice married His first wife was Charlotte-Jane, eldest 
daughter and co-heiress of Herbert, Viscount Windsor in 
Ireland, and Baron Mountjoy in England, (who died in 1758, 
when has titles became extinct,) and by her the marquis had 
ten children 

‘Lhe eldest son, John Lord Mountstuart, born 25th Sep- 
tember 1767, mariied 12th October 1792, Lhzabeth, daughter 
and sole heiress of Patrick Crichton, eul of Dumfries, and 
died 22d January 1704 =He had two sons, Jolin, the elder, 
became sixth earl of Dumfmes, in might of lus mother, in 
1803, [see DUMFRIES, earl of, } and succeedcd as second mar- 
qtus of Bute, 1814 = J ord Patnck Stuart, the younger, born 
20th May 1794, a posthumous son, was raised to the rank of 
® marquis’ son in 1817, and is heir presumptive to the titles 

Lord Herbert Windsor Stuait, the second son, died in 1825 
Lord Evelyn James Stuart, the third son, was a colonel in 
the army, and died 16th August 1842 

The Hon Charles Stuart, heutenant Royal Navy, the 
fourth son, was lost in the Leda fngate, going out to the West 
Indies 11th December 1795, in the 21st year of his age, before 
his father had been clevated to the dignity of marquis 

Lord Henry Stuart, the fifth son, born 7th Junc 1777, was 
appomted, Ist March 1805, envoy extraordinary and plempo- 
tentiary to the court of Wurtemberg He married 5th July 
1802, Lady Gertrude Emilia Vilbers, only daughte: and 
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heiress of John earl of Grandison in Ireland, by whom he had 
issue He died m 1809, an Ins thirty-third year, and his lady 
survived him only eleven days ‘His eldest son, Henry Stuart 
of Dromana, county Waterford, burn 8th June 1803, assumed, 
with his brothers and sisters, the additional name of Villiers, 
and he was rawed to the peerage of the Umted Kingdom as 
Lord Stuart de Decies, m May 1889 

Lord Wilham Stuart, the sixth son of the first marquis born 
18th Novembe: 1778, served in the royal navy, in which he 
had the rank of captain in 1799 ~=He commanded the Chamn- 
pion employed in the blockade of Malta, from September 
1798 to September 1800, and took the Bull-dog, which he 
carried from under the battenes of Galhpolt, 15th August 
1801 He afterwards commanded the Lavima frgate, in 
which he rendered essential assistance to the members of the 
British factory at Oporto, m the protection of their persons 
and property on their eapulsion frum Portugal m 1807, and 
he recenved then tormal thanks for Ins conduct on that occea- 
sion, conviyed though Mr Wane then epnsul He mariied 
in 1806° the Hon Georgina Maude, the daughtor of Corn- 
wallis Viscount Hawarden, and by her had one daughter, who 
died unmarricd, mn 1833 

Lord Goorge Stuut, the seventh son, born at Turin, 4th 
Maich 1780, was also in the navy, and was singularly unfor- 
tunate in Ins cxperience of the dangers of the sea, having 
thrice suffered shipwreck He was midshipman on board the 
Providence, sloop of war, Captain Broughton, on a voyage of 
discovery in the Pace ocean, when it was wrecked on a 
coral reef near Formosa, 17th May 1797 All hands, how- 
ever, wero saved, and hus lordship returned to England from 
China the same year In 1804 he was mude captam, and 
placed m command of the Sheerness of 44 guns, omployed m 
the West Indies, when that vessc] was lost in a gale of wind 
off Liimcomalee, 1n Deccmber of that year, 01 the following 
January On this occasion also all the crew were saved = In 
1800 he had married Jan, daughtcr of Major general James 
Stewart (by who he had issue), and in 1805 his lordship 
und his lady sailed from Pen wg in the Commerce, but that 
vessc] was lost in Madras Roads im December of the same 
year, when several of those on board were drowned Loid 
George, howeve:, and his ludy got safe on shoe Ho died a 
1ear-admiral and C B, 19th lebruary 1841 

The first wife of the marquis of Bute died 28th January 
1800, and he married, secondly, 7th Sept the sume year, 
I'rances, second daughter of the late Thomas Coutts, kay , 
banker 1 London, sister of the Countess of Guilford, and had 
issue, Lady Fiances, marned to the earl of Harrowby, and 
Lod Dudley Stuart, born 11th January 1803, married a 
daughter of Lucien Bonaparto, prince of Canino, by whom he 
had ason, an ofhcerinthearmy [he marquis died at Geneva, 
16th November 1814, and the titles desc nded to his grandson 

Jolin, second marquis of Bute, and sixth cail of Dumfnes, 
born 25th September 1767, son of John, Lord Mountstuart 
He had succeeded his maternal grandfather as earl of Dum- 
fies, 7th April 1803 On the 26th August 1805 he assumed, 
by sign manual, the arms and surname of Crichton, before 
that of Stuart He married first in 1818 Maria, eldest 
daughtur of George Augustus, thud cail of Guilford, who died 
in 1841, secondly m January 1845, Sophia daughter of the 
inarquis of Hastings, by whom he left, at his death, 18th 
March 1848, John Patrick, 7th earl of Duinfnes, 6th earl 
and 8d marquis of Bute, born in 1847 

Burirr, the surname of an old famly who possess the 
lands of Fascally m Perthshire [he Butters of Gormok 
were an older family of the same county On August 4, 
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1554, John Butter of Gormok was denounced rebel and put 
to the horn for not underlying the law for art and part of the 
slaughter of George Drummond of Leducif, and his son Wil- 
ham, having bein mvolved in the same feud with the Blurs 
of Balthyock and Ardblair, which led to this fatal result 

[See ante, page 820, second col art Brain] His offers of 
satisfaction seem tu have been ryected [Sug Pitcaurn's Cri- 
minal Trials, vol 1 parts page *371 ] On 24th November 
1598, Patnck Butter, far of Gormok, and thirty other per- 
sons, were indicted and put to the horn for besieging the 
placo of Assintullic, and taking prisoner Andrew Spalding of 
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Caprir, angently Caddila, a surname which has acquired 
a high standing in the literary history of our country, from its 
connexion witl the public ition of some of the most valuable 
and standard works of modern tines, and party ularly the po- 
pular editions of the writings of Sir Walter: Scott = The prin- 
cipal family of this name m Scotland 16 Cadoll of Cockenazie, 
how [ranent, in Last Tothian Lhe name is supposed to 
be oryimally Welsh, but is more hkely to have been of 
French origin, and 18 the same as Calder [See Carper 
surname of ] 


CADELL, Rosrri, an emment publishes, 
whose connexion with Sin Walter Scott’s works 
will perpetuate his name, was born at Cochenzic 
on the 16th December 1788 
M: Cadell of Cocheuzie m East Lothian, and 
about 1807 entered imto the employment of the 
Jate Mi Aiclnbald Constable, the emiment pub- 
lisher About the end of 1811, he was admitted 
into partnership with him, on the 1etuement of 
M A G IJlunte: of Blackness fiom the firm 
The business was for a long perod extensively 
caned on under the well-known firm of Constable 


lle was the son of 


and Company = He manued in 1817 the daughter 
of Mi Constable, who died in a yea afterwards, 
and in January 1821, he manied Miss Mylne, 
daughter: of Mi George Mylne, accountant in 
Kdinbuigh By this lady, who survived him, he 
had erght daughters 

In 1826, after the failure of Constable and Co, 
Mi Cadell became the sole publisher of Scott’s 
woihs In Lochhart’s life of his father-in-law there 
ale some very mtcresting notices relative to Cadell’s 
connexion with the gieat novelist, who has 1ecod- 


ed in his Diary that ‘* Constable without Cadell 13 
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Assintulle In 1660, James Butter, shenff-clerk of Perth- 
shire, bequeathed two fifth parts of the lands of Scones 
Lethendy to maintain four poor persons of the burgh of Perth. 








Byars, a surname derived from a barony in the county of 
Haddington, which for many centuries belonged to the noble 
family of Lindsay, ancestor to the euls of Crawford, from 
whom if was acquired about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, by the earl of Haddington, who 1 baron of Bmning 
and Byres The barony is now the property of the earl of 
Hopetoun [Se Linpsay or THE Byres, Lorp ] 
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one having the ingentity, the other the caution of 
Su Walte1’s opmion of him 1s thus 
favowably expresscd in lis Diary, at the time lus 
publishers were about to fail —‘* Cadell came at 
eight to communicate a letter fiom Hust and Ro- 
binson, intimating they had stood the storm = I 
shall alwtys think the bette: of Cadell for this— 
not mercly because ‘his feet are beautiful upon the 
mountains who bimgs good tidings,’ but because 
He, 
who I thought had no more than his numeiation- 
table, and who, if he had his whole counting house 
full of sensibility, had yet his wife and childien to 
bestow it upon 1 wall not forget this, if all keeps 
I love the vu tues of :0ugh-and-round men 


the busmess ” 


he showed tecling—deep feeling, poor fellow 


light 
—the others are apt to escape m salt thoeum, sal- 
volatile, and a white pocket-handhei chief ” 

A Jai ge stock of Sn Walter’s works in the hands 
of lus bankiupt publishers was sold off for halt tts 
cost, a cucumstance which created an impi¢ssion 
among the London booksellers that the value of 
M: Cad- 
ell, however, had a diffuent opimon, and having 


the copyrights had been wrought out 


secured among the membeis of his own family 
suffiaient money to cay out a scheme which he 
had quietly matmed, he fist commuuicated it to 
M: Ballantyne the piinte:, and finding that he 
comuded with him in the calculations he had 
made, they wont together to Abbotsford to pro- 
pound it to Sn Walter Scott In December 1827, 
M: Cadell became jomt-propieto: of the copy- 
right of all Su Walte:’s works then published 


like getting the clock without the pendulum, the | Mt Lochhait, m his ‘Life of Scott,’ thus details 
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the circumstances —‘* The question as to the pro- 
perty of the ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ and ‘ Woodstock,’ 
having now been settled by the arbiter, (Lod 
Newton) in favour of the author, the relative af- 
fairs of Sir Walte: and the cieditois of Constable 
were so simplificd that the tiustee on that seques- 
trated estate resolved to bring into the market, 
with the concurrence of Ballantyne’s trustees, 
and, without futher delay, a vauety of very val- 
uable copyuights = This impoitant sale comprised 
Scott’s novels fiom ‘Waveiley’ to ‘Quentin Du- 
waid’ inclusive, besides a majority of the shares 
of the poetical woiks Mi Cadell’s family and 
piivate fiicnds weie extiemely desnous that he 
should purchase pait at least of these copyiights, 
and Sir Walter’s were not less so that he should 
seize this last oppoitumity of recovering a shaie mn 
the prime fimits of his gemus The iclations by 
this time established between him and Cadell 
weiec those of strict confidence and kindness, 
and both saw well that the property would be 
comparatively lost wee it not secmed, that 
hencefoith the whole should be managed as one 
unbroken concern It was in the success of an 
uniform edition of the Waveiley novels, with pre- 
faces and notes by the author, that both antia- 
pated the means of finally extingwshing the debt 
of Ballantyne and Company , and, aftc1 some de- 
mui, the trustees of that house’s cmeditois were 
wise chough to adopt then views 
was that the copyiights, exposed to sale fur be- 
hoof of Constable’s ui editois, were purchased, oue- 
half fo. Sir Walter, the othe: half for Cadell, at 
the price of eight thousand five hundied pounds, a 
sum which was considered lage at the time 

Su Waltei’s Diary, of date December 20, 1827, 
has the following allusion to this event — 

* Anent the copyughts, the ‘pock puds’ wae 
not fiightened by om igh price They came on 
briskly, fom or five bidders abreast, and went on 
till the lot was knocked down to Cadell at £8,500, 
a very laige sum ceitamly, yct he has been of- 
fered a piofit on it alleady The activity of the 
contest seives to show the value of the propeity 
On the whole, I am greatly pleased with the ac- 
quisition” ‘ Well might the ‘pock puddings’ 
(the Enghsh bookselle:s),” continues Mi Loch- 


hat, “iue ther timidity on this day, but it was | for €10,000 
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the most lucky one that eve: came for Sir Walter 
Scott’s cieditors A dividend of six shillings in 
the pound was paid at this Christmas on their 
whole claims The result of then high-hcarted 
debtor’s exeitions between January 1826, and 
January 1828, was in all very nearly £40,000 
No literary biographer, im all likelihood, will ever 
have such anothe: fact to1ecoid The cieditois 
unanimously passed a vote of thanks fo the inde- 
fatigable industiy which had achieved so much 
for then behoof” 

Into this new enterprise, which was a scheme 
of Mi Cadell’s, he threw all the eneigy of his 
character, his business skill, and the zeal springing 
ftom hits enthusiastic confidence m Su Walter's 
populauty, and his own unbounded love and ven- 
eration for the Gieat Magiaan The whole seies 
of novels wero republished im small octavo five- 
shillmg volumes, neatly got up, with plates and 
embellished title-pages, and explanatory notes by 
the autho: 

Afte: the death of Sn Waltc, a fiesh anange- 
meut was come to with regaid to the copyright, 
of which Mi Lockhait, in his ‘Life of Scott, 
gives the followmg account —‘ Shoitly afte: Suit 
Waltei’s death, lus sous and myself, as his ex- 
ecutois, endeavomed to make such aangements 
as wue within out power for completing the gicat 


object of his own wishes and tatu exertions We 


The result | found the 1emamme pr incipal sum of the Ballan- 


tyne debt to be about £54,000 £22,000 had 
been insuied upon his life, there were some mon- 
cys m the hands of the trustees, and Mi Cadell 
very handsomely offered to advance to us the bal- 
unce, About £30,000, that we might, without fui thea 
delay, settle with the body of creditors This was 
ciiceted accordingly on the 2d of Febiuary, 1838, 
M: Cadell accepting, as his only secuty, the 
uight to the profits acciuing fiom Su Waltes’s co- 
pyught property and hterary 1emains, until such 
times as this new and consolidated obligation 
should be dischaiged ” 

In May, 1847, Mi Cadell took upon himeelf all 
the 1emaiuing debts upon the estate, on the tians- 
fer to hin by the family of then remaiming claim 
ove: Su Walter's wiitings This debt included 
an hesitable bond ove: the lands of Abbotsfoid 
This transaction Mi Lochhait saye 
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“erowned a long serics of kind se1vices to the 
cause and memory of Sir Walter Scott ” 

M1. Cadell died 20th January 1849 His health 
had becn in @ declinmg state foi nearly a year 
During the last few months of his life he was in 
treaty foi the sale of the entire copysights, which 
vere valued at the enoimous sum of £60,000 
In 1851, they were purchased by Adam and 
Chailes Black, publishers in Edinburgh Mi 
Cadell issued Scott’s works in every form and 
shape There was an edition suited to every class 
of society, from the splendid Abbotsfoid, on which 
he spent about £40,000, down to the cheap people’s 
edition in paits, of which he used to boast that 
he sold about 70,000 copies Sir Walte:’s manu- 
aciipts were preseived by him with gieat care, and 
it was with pride that he used to exhibit these 
literary ticasues to his friends Hus taste was 
sound and disciiminating, his plans compichensive 
and liberal, and his application unwearied = His 
punctuality was almost proverbial Exactly at 
nine o'clock every mommg, except Sunday, he 
entered Ins cariage at Ratho, and, along the 
road to Edinbuigh, the country people knew the 
time to a minute, by the appeal ance of what they 
called “the Ratho coach” The same ode: and 
regulaiity weie conspicuous at his place of busi- 
ness in St Andiow’s square, Edmbuigh In the 
beginning of 1845, Mi Cadell had bought the estate 
of Ratho, where he resided in his latter years 


Carrunnas, earl of, in the peerage of Scotland, a title pos- 
sessod since 1455 by tho “ lordly line of Ingh St Clair,” or 
Sinclair = It 18, however, of very great antiquity, and has 
been held by different faunhes It was one of the titles of 
the ancient Vikingts or sea kings In Torfteus’ History of 
the Orcades, a wok which he compiled from the ancient 
sagas and the Danish records, mention 18 inade of Dungaldus 
earl or yurl of Cuithness so far back as the year 875 In the 
‘Islands Landnamabok,’ quoted in the ‘ Collectanea de Rebus 
Albanieis,’ 1¢ 18 stated that after Lhorstein the red, son of 
Audur the wealthy, had, in conjunction with earl Sigud the 
nich, “conquered Kuteness and Sudrland, Ross and Moray, 
and more than the half of Scotland, Thorstein reigned as 
king over these districts until he was betrayed by the Sootch, 
and slain in battle = Audu: was in Kateness when she hcard 
of her son Thorstein’s death,” and flying to Orkney, she 
there gave away in marriage Gros, the daughter of Thorstein 
the red, “to Dungadr, jarl of Kateness, and his daughter 
Grelauga, by her marriage with Thorfinn, earl of Orkney, 
brought the former district once more into the possession of 
these earls” This was sometime after the year 920 In the 
same century, one Liotus was earl of Caithness and Orkney 
He was probably a Norwegian, and had defeated his brother 
Soullus in battle m a contest for the eaildoin 


In a charter of King David the Firat to the monastery of 
Dunfermlme, in the year 1129, one Macwilliam is designated 
ear] of Caithness, 

Harold earl of Caithness and Orkney, a powerful chieftain, 
was # good and faithful subject of King Wilham the Lion till 
1196, when he broke out into rebellion The king marched 
an army into Caithness, on which the earl submitted, but his 
sons, Rodenck and Torphin, attacking the royal troops, near 
Inverness, were defeated, and Roderick slain The following 
year, the earl, instigated by his wife, the daughter of Mached, 
again appeared in arms, and was encountered by the king's 
forces, who defeated him and took him prisoner On bemg 
led fettered before the king, he ordered him to be closely con- 
fined in a turret of Roxburgh castle, where he remained until 
the king’s anger was pacified towards him, when he was dis- 
missed on his hutnble submission, his son, Torphin, having 
surrendered himself as a pledge for his fidehty On this 
occasion the southern division of Caithness, called Suth- 
erlund, was taken from Harold [Chalmers’ Caledoma, page 
633] and given to Hugh Freskin, shenff of Inverness, the 
progenitor of the earls of Sutherland Harold having again 
rebelled soon after, the king ordered Torphin’s eyes to be put 
out, and his body otherwise mutilated, and he died muserably 
in prison ‘The earl himself died in 1206 This Harold 1s 
said to have murdered John bishop of Caithness 

In 1222, John earl of Caithness and Orkney possessed these 

earldoms, when Adam bishop of Caithness, a mgorous exactor 
of tithes, was assaulted in his episcopal palace at Halkirk, by 
the people of Ins diocese, and burnt to death, a monk who at- 
tendcd lum, named Serlo, bemg at the same time killed 
Lhe descent of this Adam, says the Orkneyinga Saga, “ no- 
body knew, for the child had been found at the door of some 
church” The men of Caithness thought him rather hard in 
his episcopal government, and chiefly attributed that to the 
monk Serlo It was an ancient custom that the bishop 
should have a spann of butter of twenty cows from every 
proprietor m Caithness Bishop Adam wanted to increase 
this impost, and have a spann, first of fifteen, afterwards of 
twelve, and, these bemg successively granted, ultamately of 
ten cows Tho people complained to the earl of the bishop's 
exactions, but he dechned to interfere in the dispute, on 
which, in a highly excited state, they attacked the bishop's 
residence The bishop and hus followers were drinking in an 
upper apartment, and when the people came, the monk went 
out to the door, and he was immediately hewn across the 
countenance and fell dead into the room The bishop then 
went out, intending to mako peace with the people, but scz- 
ing him they conveyed hin to a smaller house than his own, 
and act fire to it, when the unfortunate bishop was burnt to 
death The earl, as he had refused to mterpose for the preven- 
tion of this deed, was supposed to have connived at it, and 
he was, in consoquence, deprived of lus estate by the king, 
Alexander the Second, but was afterwards permitted to re- 
deem it, on the payment of a large sum of money, and the 
giving up the third part of the earldom Earl John was 
murdered 1n his own house by his servants in 1231, and his 
body was consumed to ashes by way of retaliation for the 
slaughter of the bishop 

“There 13,” snys Tord Hailes (Annals of Scotland, vol. i 
p 48 note), “an obscurity in our histones concernmg the earls 
of Caithness, which I am not able to dispel” This obscurity 
has greatly puzzled the peerage wnters and genealogists, who 
are unable to reconcile certain discrepancies in dates and per- 
sons occurring in connexion with the earldom According to 
Crawford's peerage, Magnus, second son of Gilbrede, earl of 
Angus, obtained this earldom from King Alexander the Se- 
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cond, in 1223 [if so, this must have been on the forfature of 
Earl John] on payment of a yearly duty of ten pounds ster- 
lung to the king and his successors He had a son, Malcolm, 
who succeeded him, of whom nothing 1s known but his name 
His son John, earl of Carthness, was one of the Scuttish no- 
bles to whom King Edward addressed « letter proposing the 
marnage of his son to Margaret of Norway, the young queen 
of Scotland, dated at Bngham, 12th March 1289-90 He 
was also one of the peers who made default when Bahol held 
Ins first parlament at Scone 10th February 1292-8 In 
1296 he swore fealty to Edward the First, but bis name does 
not occur in the Remarks on the Raginan Roll He died 
about 1830 His succession 1s mvolved in perplexty It 
would appear, however, that this earl John was succeeded by 
a daughter or sister, married to Magnus, earl of Orkney, to 
whom she brought the earldom of Caithness, that Magnus, 
earl of Caithness and Orkney, had two daughters, his heir- 
esses, Margaret, married to Simon Fraser, (supposed to be 
the Simon Fraser killed at Halidonhull in 1388,) and Isubella, 
marned to Malise, earl of Stiuthearn, who, m her nght, was 
also earl of Caithness and Orkney, and accordingly was stvled 
earl of Strathearn, Caithness, and Orkney, aud that he had 
four daughters, coheiresses, the eldest, whose name 1s not 
given, marned to Wilham, earl of Ross, Isabel, to Sir William 
Sinclair of Koslm , Matilda, to a person named de le Arde, 
and the youngest, whose name also has not been recoided, to 
Reginald Chene [Douglas’ l’eerage, vol 1 page 293 | 





‘The title was next possessed by a branch of the royal fain- 
uly of Stewart, Prince David, eail-palatine of Strathcarn, 
eldest son of King Robert the Second, by his second wife, 
kuphamia Ross, having been by his father created earl of 
Caithness early in his reign ‘In several charters he 1s stylud 
earl-palatine of Otrathearn and earl of Caithness [Soe 
SiRAiHEARN, carl of ] His daughte: Luphamia, countess 
palatine of Strathearn, resgned the earldom of Caithness in 
favour of her uncle Walter, Lord Brechin, second son of 
King Robert the Second, by LKuphamia Ross, and he accord- 
ingly obtained from King Robert the Third a charter of the 
earldom of Caithness and regulity thereof On being aiter- 
wards created earl of Athol, he resigned the eurldom of 
Caithness in favour of his second son, Alan, who obtained 
from King James the First, a grant of the ea:ldom, dated at 
Puth 15th May 1480, to himself and legitimate heirs inale, 
whom failhng to revert to his father, Walter, earl of Athol 
The followmg year Donald Balloch, a ncar relation of the po- 
tent lord of the isles, landed in Lochaber, with a considcra- 
ble force, and ravaged that district in the most relentless 
manner ‘To check his ferocity and defend the western coast, 
Alan earl of Caithness and Alexander ea] of Mar marched 
with the royal army, and met the island warrior at the an- 
cignt castle of Inverlochy, near Fort William, in the county 
of Inverness A bloody conflict ensued, in which the royal 
troops were completely defeated ‘The earl of Caithness was 
sian, and mxteen of his personal attendants, besides many 
barons and knights, were left dead on the field Having no 
issue, the earldom reverted to his father, and on hs attainder 
for the execrable murder of his nephew, King Janes the 
First, in 1437, 1t was forfeited and annexed to the crown 





The next voseessor of the title was Sir George de Crich- 
ton, the elder of two sons of Stephen Crichton of Cairns, of 
the family of Crichton of Crichton Having acquired the 


favour of King James the Second, Sir George was constituted 
lord high admiral of Scotland, and obtained several consider- 
able grants of land from that monarch wm 1450, 1451, and 
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1452, and in the latter year he was created éarl of Caithness, 
the honours bemg houted to the heirs male of his body, by 
hs second wife, Janet Borthwick, daughter of Sir William 
Borthwick of Borthwick and rehct of James Douglas, Lord 
Dalketh He had a daughter Janet, who inhented the 
lands of Barnton, m the county of Ldinburgh, and who mar- 
nied Jubn Maxwell, supposed to be a younger son of Herbert 
second Lord Maxwell, by whom she had a son George Max- 
well ‘Lhe earl uf Caithness died in 1455, when the title be- 
came extinct, and tho large estates of the earldom, with the 
exception of Barnton and Cairns, appear to have reverted to 
the crown. 





The earldom was next, by James the Seoond, conferred, 
28th August, 1455, on Wilhamn Sinclaw, thnd earl of Ork- 
ny [see ORKNEY, earl of }, lord Ingh chancellor of Scotland, 
mn compensation, as the charter bears, of a claim of nght 
which he and his heirs had to the lordship of Niddesdale 
He was afterwards designated earl ot Orkney and Caithness, 
but atter 1471, in which year he surrendered to King James 
the Ilind the ealdom of Orkney, he was styled carl of Cuthe 
ness aione From lim the present branch of the family 
which now enjoys the title is remotely duscended He was 
twice ina:ried, and had a son by each wife, both named Wil- 
ham Smelar Passing by the son of the first maruage, he 
resigned, in 1476, the earldom of Caithness m favour of hin 
son by his second wift, Marjory, and hc, in consequence, 
obtained a charter of the whole lands of the earldom, &« , to 
hum and his heirs whatsoever, 7th Decembor of that year 

Wilham Sinclair, the second earl of this race, was killcd, 
with his royal master, James the Thud, at the battle of Flod- 
den m 16138 He marucd Mary, daughter of Sx Willian 
Keith of Innerugy, by whom he had two sous, John, his suc- 
cessor, and Alexande: Sinclair of Stainster 

John Sinclar, the third earl, in 1516 entcred nto bonds of 
fmendship and alhance, for mutual protection and support, 
with Adam, eal of Sutherlund, from whom, on account 
thereof, he received a grant of some lands upon the east side 
of the water of Ully , notwithstanding of winch he joined the 
Mackays, and other ene:mes of the ea:] of Sutherland, and 
took part in all the feuds and quarrels of the country against 
the Sutherland family The earl of Sutherland, in conse- 
quence, brought an action before the lords of counul and ses- 
sion against the earl of Caithness to recover back from hun 
the lands of Stiathully, on the ground that he had not ful- 
hiiled the condition on which the lands were granted to hun 
lrhere were other minor points of dispute between the carls, 
to get all which determuned, they both repaired to Edinburgh, 
where, by the advice of mutual friends, thcy referred the de- 
usion of their differences to Gavin Dunbar, bishop of Aberdeen, 
who pronounced his award 11th March 1524, which put an end 
to all controversies, and made the earls live in peace with one 
another evi after In 1529, he and Lord Suclur [seo Sin- 
cr Atk, lord] invaded Orkney with # nunicrous furce, in order 
to assert some clam which they professed to have to the 
Orkney islands, ansing out of the renewed lordship of the 
earldom of Orkney, and were encountered by the Orcadians, 
undcr the command of James Sinclah, governor of Kirkwall 
castle, at Suinmerdale or Bigswell mm Stenness, 18th May of 
that year, and there they sustamed a most disastrous and 
signal defeat, the earl of Caithness and five hundred of hus 
followers being slain, and Lord Sinclar and the survivors 
tuken prisoners. In the old Statistical account of Fnth and 
Stenness a copy 1s inserted of a nineteen years’ respite to 
hdward Sinclar and his accomplices, for art and part of the 
convocation and gathering of the lieges in arrayed battle 
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against umquhile John earl of Caithness, and for art and 
part of the slaughter of the sad carl and lus fmends By 
Khzabeth his wife, daughter of Wiliam Sutherland of Duf- 
fus, he had two sons, William, who appears to have died be- 
fore his father, and George, fourth earl of Caithness 

The fourth earl was a crucl and avancious nobleman, who 
scrupled not at the commission of the greatcst crimes for the 
attainment of his purposes The bishop of Caithness oeing in 
banisliment in England, the earl and Donald Mackay, a chief 
with whom he was in terms of friendship, took possession of the 
bishop’s lands, and k vied the rent, for the behoof, as they pre- 
tended of the exiled bishop Mackay possessed himself of the 
custle of Skibo, one of the bishop’s palaces, which he fortaficd, 
while the earl, on his part, took possession of the castle of Stra 
bister, another of the episcopal residences But upon the re- 
storation of the bishop, both the earl and Mackay absolutcly re- 
fused to surrender to him these, or any other parts of his pos- 
sessions, or to account to hin for the rents they had collec ted 
in}lusname On ther rfusul, the earl of Huntly, who was 
at that time Lieutenant-gcneral in the noth of ScotJand, and 
the ear) of Sutherland, summoned them to appear beforo 
thom at Helmadale, to answai for thor mtiomissions with the 
bishop’s rents, and for thor usurpation of his residences 
The ew] immediately obcycd the call, and although the river 
of Helmsdale was greatly swollen by recent heavy rains, he, 
in order to show Ing ready submupsion, crossed it on foot, to 
the great danger of his hfe, as the watcr was as high as his 
breast Jlaving made a fal and satisfactory arrangement, 
tho earl returned into Caitliness Mackay was commutted a 
prisoner to the castle of Fouls 

On the annival of the queen rcgent at Inverness, in July 
1655, having undertaken s journey to tho north at that pe- 
riod, for tho repression of the tumults and disorders then pie- 
valent, she was inct by the earls of Caithness and Sutherland 
‘The former had becn requested to bring lis countrymen along 
with hun to the court, and having neglected or declined to do 
so, ho was comnutted to prison at Inverness, Aberdtcn, and 

Sdinburgh, successively, and was not restored to liberty till he 
had paid # considerable sum of money He obtained a 1¢- 
mussion under tho great seal, 16th December 1556, and had 
two charters of the office of justiiuv fiom Portinculte: to 
the Pentland Fiith, 17th Apnl 1566 and 14th February 
thereafter, ratafied im parhament 19th Apul 1567 On the 
12th of the latter month and year, he was one of the jury on 
the tual of the eal of Bothwell for the murder of Dainicy, 
and when the verdict of acquittal was returned, he protcsted 
m then name that no cme should be mputed to them on 
that account, because no accuser had appeared, and no proof 
was brought of the indxtment He took notice, also, that 
the 9th instead of the 10th of February was spccified im the 
indictment, as the day on which the murder was committed 

‘Lluis George, fourth earl of Caithness, had long borne a 
mortal hatred to John, earl of Sutherland, and 1t 1s said that 
he mnstiguted Ins cousin, Isobel Sinclur, wife of Gilbert Gor- 
don of Gartay, and sister of Wiliam Sinclar of Dumbaith, to 
poison the earl and countess, who was nea her confinement, 
wlile at supper at Helmsdalo, in the month of July 1567 
then only son, and heu, Alexander Gordon, made a wiry 
narlow escape, not having returned in time from a hunting 
excursion to yoin his father and mother at supper The eal 
and countess were carried next morning to Dunrobin, where 
they died within five days thereafter, and to free hunself from 
the imputation of bemg concerned in this murder, the earl of 
Caithness punshed some of the earl of Sutherlands most 
furthful servunts, under the colow of avenging his death 
Lhe deceased enr\’s fiends, howcven, apprehended Isobel Sin- 
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clair, and sent her to Edinburgh for trial, but, after bemg 
condemned, she died in prison on the day appointed for her 
execution During all the time of her illness she uttered the 
most dreadful imprecations on the earl of Cuthness, for hav- 
ing incited her to the horrid act The eldest son of thus wo- 
man, John Gordon, was the next male her to the earldom of 
Sutherland after Alexander the son of the murdered earl, 
and happening to be in the house when Ine mother had pre- 
pared the poison, and becoming extremely thirsty, he called 
foradrmk ne of his mother’s servants, not aware of the 
preparation, presented to the youth a portion of the poisonous 
liquid, which he drank This occasioned his death within 
two days, a circumstance which, with the appearances of the 
body after death, gave a clue to the discovery of his mother’s 
guilt 

The ear] of Caithness now formed a demgn to get the young 
earl of Sutherland into lus hands, and prevailed upon Robert 
Stewart, bishop of Caithness, to write a lette: to the gover- 
nor of the castle of Skibo, in which the earl of Sutherland 
resided, to dehver up the castle to him, a request with which 
the governor complid Having taken possession of the cas- 
tle, the earl carned off the young man into Caithness, and 
though only fifteen years of age, he got him marned to Lady 
Barbara Sinclair, his dwghter, then thuty-two years old 
Mackay of Far, an ally of the carl of Caithness, was the par- 
amour of this lady, and for continumg the connexion with 
hin, she was uterwards divorced by her husband In the 
meantime the carl of Caithness fixed his residence at Dunro- 
bin castle, in Sutherlandslire, the seat of Ins minor son-in- 
law, whom he tre ited with great indignity, and burnt all the 
papers belonging to the house of Sutherland, on which he 
could lay his hands He expelled many ancient families from 
Sutherland, put several of the mhabit mts to death, and ban- 
ished others, after disabling them in their persons, by now 
and unheard of modes of torture, and stripping them of al! 
thar possessions Ho even entertained the intention of de- 
stroying the earl of Sutherland himself, and marrying Wil- 
ham Sinclair, his own stcond son, to I ady Margaret Gordon, 
the eldest sister of the carl of Sutheiland, but the latter being 
apprised 1n time of his designs, made his cscape from Dun- 
robin castle In revenge, the carl of Caithness sent his eldest 
son, John Master of Caithness, surnained from his great 
strength, Ganow [fiom the Gaehe word garbh, rough o1 
strong] with a large party of followers, to attack Hugh Mur 
ray of Abcrscors and othcs of that name, residing about the 
town of Dornoch, who were firmly attached to the family of 
Sutherland, and who, after various skirmishes, took refuge in 
the town and castle of Dornoch, which were besu ped by the 
Caithness men, and for a while manfully defended After 
burning the Cathedral and reducing the town, the master at- 
tacked the castk, and the Murrays were, in the end, obhged 
to capitulate, and having undcrtaken to depart out of Suth- 
erland within three months, they delivered thee hostages for 
fulhhnent of the conditions The earl refused to 1atity the 
treaty concluded by his son, and basely bcheaded the three 
hostages I his took place in 1570, and in 1576 the castle of 
Girmgo, which was at that penod the baromal residence of 
the earl of Caithincss, bucamo the scene of one of the most 
fearful atrocities on record John Garrow, the master of 
Cuithnegs, had incurred the suspicion and displcasure of hia 
father, the earl, on account of the treaty concluded with the 
Murrays, because he did not, when he had the opportunity, 
cxtirpate the whole inhabitants of Dornoch While convers 
ing with his father, ho was arrested by a party of armed men, 
who, upon a secret signal being given by the earl, had rushed 
in at the chamber-door He was mstantly fettered, and 
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thiust into a dark dungeon below the castle, in which he 
dragged out for seven years a wretched existence. At last 
his keepers, David and Ingram Sincla, relatives of his own, 
determined to destroy hin, and afte: having kept him for 
anne time without food, they gave him a large mess of salt 
beef, and then withholding all drink from him, left him to die 
of raging thirst 

The mhuman earl died at Edinburgh 9th September 1582, 
and his body was buried in St Gults’, where a monument 
was erected to his memory Huis heart was cased 1n lead, 
and placed in the Sinclair’s aisle in the church of Wick, 
where his murdered son was interred He had married Lady 
Elizabeth Graham, second daughter of William second earl 
of Montrose, and had three sons and five daughters, In an 
mearsion of the earl of Sutherland mto Caithness m 1588, 
afterwards mentioned, one of his followers having entored the 
church of Wick, found the leaden box winch enclosed the 
heart of the cruel earl of Caithness, and dis ippointed in his 
expectations of treasure, he broke the cisket open, and flung 
the corrupted heait to the winds — Lis eldest son, John Gar- 
row, had marned I ady Jean Hepburn, only daughter of Pa- 
trick, third earl of Bothwell, sister of the husb ind of Queen 
Mary, widow of John prior of Coldmgham, and mother of 
Francis the turbulent earl of Bothwell, and had issue George 
the fifth carl of Caithness, three other sons, and a daughter, 
murned to Su John Home of Coldingknows 

George the fifth earl succecdcd Ing gi indfither m 1582 
He began his career by avenging his father’s death on his 
two niurderers David Sinclar, one of them, resided at 
Keiss, and the other, Ingram Sinclair, at Wester The 
daughter of the latter was to be mirried, and a large party 
were invited to the wedding = arl Gcorge met David on his 
way to Woster, and ran him through the body with his 
sword The earl then rode over to Wester, and accosted In 
gram as he was playing at football on the green “ Do you 
know,” said he, “that one of my corbies,” so he called his 
pistols, ‘ nnssed fire this momning?’ and drawing it from the 
holster as if to Jook at it, shot him through the head = In 
1085 he had a inceting with the earl of Suthe and at kigin, 
in the presenze of the eal of Huntly, and other friends, when 
the differences between the two earls being adjusted, they 
were reconcilkd {or the time to each otha: Another meet- 
ing subsequently took place between the two cails at the lull 
of Bengrime in Suthe:land, when they entered into a confed- 
eracy against the clan Gunn Qn the 19th May of the same 
yeur (1585) the earl of Caithness had a remission under the 
great seal to himself and twenty-two othe: persons, for bemg 
art and part in the slaughter of David Hume of Crewschawis 
and others In 1587 the old feud broke out again between 
the rival houses of Caithness and Sutherland, and both par- 
ties assembled thar forecs at Helinsdale, but by the media- 
tion of mutual fmends a truce was agreed upon, after the 
expiry of which the earl of Sutherland invaded Caithncss, 
in February 1588, when peat slaughter and spoil took place 
The town of Wick was also pillaged and burnt, but the church 
was preserved The earl of Caithness, shut up in the castle 
of Gunigo, which was strongly fortified, desired a cessation 
of hostilities, and a conference with the earl of Sutherland 
Another truce was the consequence, which, however, did not 
last long, and various battles, skirmishes, and forays ensued 
between the nval earls and ther followers The eurl of 
Huntly and others, firends of the parties, in vain endeavoured 
te reconcile them effectually, till March 1591, when the 
earls met at Strathhogie and agieed to hive on terms of amity 
in future, but in the year 1600, the earl of Caithness, under 
the pretence of going on a hunting expedition, again invaded 
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Sutherland, and encamped near the lull of Bengrme, on 
which the Sutherland and Strathnaver men assembled in 
great force, and marched against him After some messages 
had passed between the two earls, the army of the eal of 
Caithness retared, and both in a day or two after disbanded 
thor forces He made another attempt in July 1607, to dis- 
turb the peace of Suthe:land, but was prevented from accom- 
phshing his purpose by the sudden appearance in Strathully 
of the carl ot Sutherland at the head of a considerable force 
By the mediation of the marquis of Huntly the earls again 
met at Elgin with ther mutual fiends, and once more ad- 
justed their differences In the following year, some servunts 
of the eal of Orkney, being forced by stress of weathe: to 
land in his countiy, the earl of Caithness apprehended them, 
and afte: forcing them to swallow a quantity of spints, which 
completely intoxicated them, he ordered one side of their 
heads and beards to be shaved, and coinpelled them to go to 
sea, although the storm had not abated On reaching Ork- 
ney they complamed to ther master, who immediately laid 
the case betore the king His majesty refused the matter 
to his council for trial, but the earls of Caithness and Orkney 
having arnuved in Kdinburgh, they wire mduced by then 
fricnds to adjust the busincss amicably betwcen themselves 
Ihe criminal conduct of this eal of Caithness procuicd 
for him the name ot “the wicked eail,” and mvelved hin in 
constant quarrels and difficulties Io recrwt his exhausted 
resources he took into his cmployinent a cone: named Arthur 
Simith, who had been tricd and condemned to death for coun- 
terfeiting the com of the realm, but who, on the intercession 
of Lord k]pluinston, the Tord Lreasmer of Scotland, had ob- 
tuned a pardon = [hus person continucd in the employment 
of the earl of Caithness for scven o1 eight yeas His woik- 
shop was under the rock of cistle Sinclair, in a quict retired 
place calkd the Gote, to which there was a sccret passage 
from the carls bedchamber No person was adnatted to 
Smith’s workshop but the carl, md ina short tune Caithness, 
Orkney, Sutherland, ind Ross woe filled with base moncy, 
which was first detected by Sun Robert Gordon, brother of the 
earl of Sutherland, when im Scotland in LoLL, and on his re- 
turn to England he made the king acquainted therewith 
His majcsty therc upon addressed a lette: to the lords of the 
pnvv council, authoring them to grant a cominission to Sn 
Robert to apprehend Smith and bing lin to kdinbugh — In 
the following year Smith was apprehended in his own house 
in the town of Thurso, and m an endeavour to rescue hun, 
John Sinclair of Stirkage, nephew of the eal of Caithness, 
was slam, and James Sinclair, brother of the laird of Dun, 
severcly wounded and to prevent the escape of Smith he was 
at once put to death by those m whose custody he was The 
earl of Caithness, at that time in Ldmbuigh, summoned the 
leaders of the partics who had killed his nc phew and wounded 
his kinsman, to appear at LKdinburgh and upwer for their con- 
duct On the othe: hand lus son, Lord Bernedale, and seve- 
ral of then followers, wae prosecuted by Sn Robert Gordon 
for resisting the king’s commission and attacking those who 
boreit Previous to tlus affair, Su Kobe rt Gordon had caused 
the earl to bo denounced and procl umed a 1cbcl to the king 
Lhe patties were ordcred to appear before the council at kd- 
mbui gh, and on the day appointcd they met accordingly, at- 
tendcd, as tho custom then was, by their respective fnends. 
The council spent thiee days in invcstigating the matter, 
both puties being, in the moantime, bound over in ther re- 
cognizances to ke: p the peace, in time coming, towards each 
other Lhe privy counul ultimately grinted a warrant for 
deserting the criminal prosecutions, on # submission being 
entaced into, July 17, 1612, between the earls of Caithness aud 
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Sutherland, of all the matters in dispute between them In 
the previous month, the earl created a disturbance on the 
High street of Edinburgh, by assaulting George Lord Gordon, 
and great slaughter might have been committed but for the 
extreme darkness of the night, owing to which the parties 
could hardly distinguish their own frends Soon after he 
rendered his naime for ever infamous, by betraying his kins- 
man John Lord Maxwell, then under hiding for the murder of 
Sir John Johnstone, whom he lured to Castle Sinclair, under 
the pretence of affording him shelter and secrecy until he could 
conveniently leave the country for Sweden His real motive, 
howover, was that he might obtain favour at court by deliv- 
ering him up The countess of Caithness, (Lady Jean Gor- 
don, only daughter of George, fifth earl of Huntly,) who was 
Lord Maxwell's cousin, was likewise deceived by her husband, 
naving been told by him that a report was spread abroad that 
it was already known at court that Lord Maxwell was mn 
concealment in Caithness, and that 1t was necessary for their 
mutual sufety to set off for Edinburgh, to explain the matter, 
and thus tine would be afforded fo. Lord Maxwell’s escape 

That unfortunate nobleman, then in weak health, was advised 
to leave Caithness, and pass through Sutherland, that he 

might not be taken in the territories of his treacherous 
kinsman, but so anxious were the earl’s servants to exe- 
cute their commission that Maxwell was actually taken 
within the county of Caithness, conducted to ‘Ihurso, where 
Captain George Sinclair, a bastard nephew of the earl, was 
impatiently waiting lus arnval, and carned back a prisoner 
to Castle Sinclair, where he had so lately been a favoured and 
honoured guest By command of the lords of the privy coun- 
cil, Lord Maxwell was shortly afterwads deliverod up, and 
on 2]st May 1613, was beheaded at the cross of kcinburgh 

In 1614 the earl was appointed king's lieutenant for quelling 
the rebellion of lis old enemy, Patnek, the notomous earl of 
Orkney, in which he was successful, and lis dcsp itches to the 
king and secretary of state are quoted in full in the thud vol- 
ume of ‘Pitoairn’s Ciimnal Tnials, pp 286—292 He 
seems to have intruded himself into this commission, by 
eagerly volunteering his services to the privy council, 60 as, 
if possible, to ingratiato Inmself with his sovereign, by sup- 
pressing a rebellion which had excited the alarm even of the 
court of Kngland For his scvices he obtained a pension of 
a thousand crowns, and shortly after his return from his ex- 
pedition to Orkney, he was made one of the lords of the privy 
council in Scotland His restless disposition and lawless pro- 
ceedings, however, soon involved him in run Enraged at 
the Loid Forbes having succeeded, on the death of lis brother- 
in-law, George Sinclur, to lus lands of Dunray and Dum- 
vaith, he seized every opportunity of annoying him in lus 
possessions, by oppressing his servants and tenants, under the 
pretence of discharging his duty as shen{f, to which office he 
had been appointed by the earl of Huntly on his marnage with 
his sister Complaints were made from tue to time against the 
eal, on account of these proceedings, to the privy council of 
Scotland, who in some measure afforded redress, and to protect 
lus tenants more effectually, Lord Forbes took up his temporary 
residence in Caithness On this, the earl secretly instigated 
two of the Clan-Gun to burn the corn of William Innes, a 
servant of Lord Forbes at Sanset in Caithness 11 November 
1615, and to remove suspicion from himself he ndustriously 
spread a report that the fire-raising had been done by the 
tenunts of Mackay, the nephew of Sir Robert Gordon, with 
whom the Forbeses were then at feud The matter, how- 
ever, having soon been disclosed by the Guns, who were the 
actual perpetrators, the earl was closely prosecuted, and he 
only obtained his remission, after a long interval, on the fol- 
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lowing conditions 1st, By engaging to satisfy lus numerous 
creditors, 2d, By resigning into the king’s hands the shenfi- 
ship and justiciary of Caithness, 8d, by engaging to present 
to justice the incendianes whom he had employed to burn the 
corn, and, lastly, to resign to the bishop of Caithness the 
house of Strabister, with certuin fen lands of that bishopne, 
amounting to the yearly value of two thousand merks Scots, 
in augmentation of the bishop’s scanty revenues His son, 
Lord Bernedale, whose character was quite different from 
that of his futher, was imprisoned for his father’s debte for 
above five years, but the earl himself obtained a ‘ supersedere,’ 
or protection from legal dihgence from the privy council 
lhe creditors, however, apprized or sequestrated all his lands 
He was denounced rebel in 1621, and his own son, Lord Ber- 
riudale, on the suggestion of Sir Robert Gordon and others, 
applied for and obtained a commission to pursue his father! 
After lus long nnprisonment he was released for that purpose, 
on finding due caution to return to ward after having exe- 
cuted his commission In September 1628, Lord Berriedale 
and Sir Robert Gordon, the kings commissioners, having 
taken the field against the earl, he precipitately fled to Ork- 
ney, intending to go thence to Norway and Denmark 
Custle Sinclair, and his other pimeipal castlcs, were imme- 
diately taken possession of in the king’s name, and the com- 
missioners succeeded in restoring peace to the county of 
Caithness He died in comparative obscurity, at Caithness, 
in kebruary 1613, at the advanced age of 78 Dunng his 
lust years he received an aliment fiom his creditors out of his 
dilapidated estatcs By his countess he had thice sons and 
one daughter, Lady Anno Sincluir, married to George tlur- 
teenth earl of Crawford 

Willham Lord Bcnicdale, the eldest son, ippears to have 
predeceased his father By Ins wife, Mary, daughter of 
Hlenry, third Lord Sinclair, he hid a son, John, master of 
Bernedale, who died of fever at Ldinbuigh in September 1639, 
and was buried mw the abbey church of Holyroodhouse He 
had marued Lady Margarct Mackenzic, eldest daughter ot 
Colin, first earl of Seaforth, and had a son George, who suc- 
ceeded his great-grandfather as sixth eal of Caithness He 
was committed a prisoner to the castle of Edinburgh 24th 
July 1668, on account of the slaughter of a soldier sent to 
quarter for defiuency of cess and cxcise He marned in 
1057 Lady Mary Campbell, third daughte: of Archibald, mar- 
quis of Argyle, but had no issue Bemg deeply involved in 
debt, m 1672 he executed a disposition of his titles, estates, 
and hentable jurisdi tions, in favour of Sir Jolin Campbell of 
Glenurchy, his prinupal creditor, who, after the death of the 
carl, in May 1676, took possession of the estates, in virtue of 
the above-mentioned disposition, and in June 1677 was cie- 
uted earl of Caithness On 7th Apmil following he manued 
the widowed countess His right to the title and estates was 
disputed by George Sinclair of Kuss, son of Franus, second 
son of George, fifth carl of Caithness, the heir male of the 
tamily, who, when the new earl was in London the same year 
(1678) entered Caithness with an armed force, and took vio- 
lent possession of the lands of Keiss, Tister, and Noithfold, 
which had been included in the disposition of 1672 Earl 
Jolin, on his retuin to Scotland, complamed to the privy 
council, and an order to the sheriff of Caithness was, in con- 
sequence, issued, to call the parties before him, and ascertain 
which of them had the best nght to the lands The sheriff 
deuided in favour of the earl, and charged George Sinclair to 
remove, but the messenger was deforced To support his 
claym to the lands in dispute, earl John obtained an order 
from the privy council, 7th June 1680, to General Dalzell, to 
assist with a partv of troops, aud raising hus own friends and 
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followers, he marched from the banks of the Tay to beyond 
the promontory of the Ord Kauss, on his part, collected a 
force of four hundred men, and waited his coming in the 
burgh of Wick. There he plentifally regaled his followers, 
who had not recovered from their revel, when, on 18th July, 
they were informed that “‘ the Campbells were coming” across 
the country towards them Inflamed with drink and hatred 
of the intruders, the adherents of Keiss rushed furiously upon 
their assailants, who were strongly posted on the western 
bank of the burn of Altimarlach, on the northern side of the 
nver of Wick A total rout of Sinclars men immediately 
ensued. Turning ther backs, they fled through the gully, 
towards the river, and so gieat were the numbers killed in 
attempting to cross, that, according to tradition, the C mp- 
bells, in pursuit of the fugitives, passed over diyshod on the 
bodies of the slain George Sinclair, thus deprived of lus 
lands, prosecuted the more earnestly his claim to the title of 
eatl of Caithness, and the privy council, under a reference 
from parliament, found that he had a mght to that dignity, 
and he accordingly took his place as a peer, 15th July 1681 

Sir John Campbell, on being thus obhged to relinquish that 
peerage, was created carl of Breadalbane [See BREADAL- 
BANE, carl of, ante, p 879 } 

In November 1680 George Sinclair, ca:) of Caithness, pre- 
ferred a complaint to the privy council that Breadalbane had 
abused, to cruelty and oppression, the power which the coun- 
cil hid given him of fire and sword Bueadalbane recrimi- 
nated against him that, among many othir thmgs, he had 
wilfully burnt the mansion house of ‘Thurso east Both com- 
plaints were remitted to the court of justiuary In Decem- 
ber of that vear artules of treason were caluibited against 
Bieadalbane for fire-raising, murder, treasonable gariison of 
houses, convocation of the lieges, and acting beyond lus war- 
rant from council, but these charges were not brought to tral 
In the following August the earl of Caithness petitioned par- 
hament to put him in repossession of his paternal estate of 
Keiss, Tister and Northfield, and on thc 23d September, the 
privy council, to whom the pctition had been referred, found 
that he had been unwarrantably deprived of these ] nds, and 
therefore ordained him to be restored to them After the 
death of the eurl, however, in 1698, the earl of Breadalbane 
again obtained possession of Kciss and the other two estates 
mentioned, but he was hated by the Sinclairs, who burned 
the corn and houghed the cattle of the tenants on the estatcs, 
till at list he divided the whole of his Jands in Caithness into 
sixty-two portions, great and smull, and sold them to differ- 
cnt persons Jane Sinclar, sister and heiress of the decc ased 
earl, and the wife of Sir James Sinclair of Mey, was forcibly 
removed out of the house of Kiss, winch she posse ssed after 
the death of hei brother, by a wnt of <jectment and a party 
of armed men 

On the death of the seventh earl, the title devolved on the 
herr male, John Sinclair of Mey, the grandson of Su James 
Sinclair of Murchil, second son of John, master of Caithness, 
and brother of the fifth earl John, who thus became the 
eighth carl, took the oaths and his seat in parhament 2 th 
July 1704 He died in 1705, leaving by his wife, J net Car- 
michael of the Hyndford fumuly, three sons and one daughter 

Alexander, the cldest son, was the ninth earl of Caithness 
The Hon John Sinclur of Marchil, or Murkl, the second 
son, became a member of tho faculty of advocates in 1713, 
was appointed a lord of session, 83d November 1783, and did 
at Edinburgh, 5th June 1755 He marned I ady Anne Mac - 
kenzie, daughter of George, firat earl of Cromarty, but had 
no issue 

The ninth eal took the oaths and his seat in puliament, 
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17th December 1706, while the treaty of union was before 
the house, and voted against all the articles of that treaty 
discnased subsequent to that date. He poasessed the title 
sixty years, outhving every peer who had sat im the Scots 
parhament, and died 9th December 1765, in the 81st year of 
his age He marned 15th February 1788, Lady Margaret 
Primrose, second daughter of Archibald, first earl of Rose- 
berry, and had one child, I.ady Dorothea Sinclair, marned to 
James, second earl of Fife, without issue The ninth eal 
had devised his own estate, and that of Murkle, (to which he 
had succeeded on his brother's death,) failing his own heirs 
male and the heirs male of bis brother Francis, and the 
vounger sons, successively of his daughter, the countess of 
hife, if she had any, to George Sinclar of Woodhall, one of 
the lords of session, and lus hers male, his nearest lawful 
hor male of hne A competition arose for the landed pro- 
perty betwixt the countess of Fife and Sir John Sinclair of 
Stevenson, nearest male heir of line of Lord Woodhall The 
court of session preferred Sir Jolin Sinclair, 24th June 1766, 
and its decwsidn was athrmed on appeal 6th April 1767 

‘Lhe earldom of Caithness devolved on William Sinclair of 
Rutter, fifth in descent from Sir John Sinclar of Greenland, 
third son of John, master of Caithness, the father of tho fifth 
earl Ins Wilham Sinclar was born 2d April 1727, and 
on the death of Alexander the mnth earl in 1765, he sued 
out a buef from the chancery for serving himself he male 
to that earl One James Sinclar hkewise sued out a 
brief to the same effect, and stated his pedigree to be from 
Su James Sinclair of Murchil, second son of John, master of 
Caithness At the peers’ clection, 21st August 1766, the lat- 
ter claamed lus place as earl of Caithness, but was not ad- 
mitted by the lord register At subsequent elections he ten- 
dered Jus vote, but with the same result On the 28th No- 
vember 1768, William Sinclair of Ratter was served nearest 
lawtul he male to Aleyander, ninth earl of Caithness He 
then presented a petition to the king, claiming that title and 
dignity, winch petition was, by his inajesty’s command, re- 
mitted to the House of Lords and it was resolved by the 
committee of privileges, 7th May 1772, that he had made out 
his 1ight, and he accordingly became the tenth el He died 
at Kdinburgh 29th November 1779, in the 58d year of his 
age By Ins countess, Barbaia, daughter of Sinclair of Scots- 
cilder, he had issue, John, eleventh earl of Caithness, another 
son, and two daughters 

Johu, the eleventh earl, entered the army as an ensign in 
the 17th foot, in September 1772, and became major of the 
76th foot, 29th December 1777 He scived some years in 
America, and was wounded in the groin by a musket hall 
wh le reconnoitring with Sir Henry Clinton at the sege of 
Chakstown He succeeded his fathcr in 1779, and had the 
rank of leutenant-colonel in the army, 19th February 1783 
He died suddenly at London, 8th April 1789, in the 88d 
year of lis age His lands of Ratter and Hollandmark were 
brought to a judicial sale, and suld for £13,313 His brother 
hiving died childless, the title went to a very distant branch 
of the family, Sir James Sinclur of Mey, the nmth in lineal 
descent from George Sinclair of Mey, thud and younger son 
of the fourth carl 

Jaines, the twelfth eai], was born at Barrogill castle, 81st 
October 1766 He succeeded his father, Sir John Sinclair of 
Mey, baronet, m the baonetcy m 1774, (that title having 
becn conferred on the family, 2d January 1631,) and becamo 
twelfth carl in 1789, but did not immediately assume the 
title His lordship was chosen one of the sxteen representa- 
tive Scots peers, at the general election in 1807 He was 
loid-leutenant of the county of Caithness and leutenant- 
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“CALDER. 

colonel of the Ross-shire mihtia He died in October 1823 
He marned at ‘Lhurso castle, 2d January 1784, Jane, second 
daughter of General Alex under C umphell of Barcaldine, dep- 
uty governor of Fort George, nice of the late Sir John Sin- 
clu of Ulbster, baronet, und had issue, John, Lord Beine- 
dale, who died Ist June 1802, in his fourteenth year, Alcx- 
ander, Lord Botudde, who succeeded uy thirteenth earl, 
four other sons, and thice daughtas , 

Ihe thirteenth carl was bon 24th July 1790 In carly 
hfe he w 1s for some time in the army as ensign and jicuten- 
ant in the 42d regiment Died in 1895 = He married, 22d 
Noveinber 1813, ka anecs Warr t, youngest daughter and co- 
heiress of the Very Rey Wilham Teagh of Rush wl Hall, Stal- 
fordshire, dein of Hereford, issue, James, 14th eal, born 
16th Dec 1821, marred in 1817, the youngest dinghter of 
Sir George Richard Philips, buonct, two other sons onc of 
whom died young Issue of 14th carl, a diughter born 
1854, and a son, Tord Beredale, born 1858 

Lhe earldom of Caithucss says Douglas in his Pecrage, 18 
not in its proper place in the union roll, being postponed to 
Rothes, Morton, Buchan, Glanecarn, Fyghnton, and Cassillis, 
although these six were created subse quently to 1455 
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CALDER, an anccat surname assumed from the lands of 
Caldur, now Cawdor, im Nuinshne, but derived orginally 
from the French nome of de Cuddila, from which the name of 
Cadell takes tts rise, Wugo de Ciddlla bang thine of Calda 
m the regn of King Maucohn Canmore, in whose restoration 
he was vary instrumental, and im consequence was libcrally 
rewarded by that monmch His son, Gilbatus dc Cadella, 
in 2102 obt uncd from Ning Pde a grant of the lands of 
Caldar, & ain the county of Nann His son, Alexander, 
who suecocded lim, discovered a conspn icv of the M «don dds, 
Minriys, and Comings to assassinate Kings Alexander the 
Fist at Boll-b yar in dus expedition to the north, for which 
good service, that monuch, on hiv retion, confirmed to hin 
the thanedom of Calder, in 111200 For three generations no- 
thing more appeus on record concaming the family of Call 
dar, except that in the year 1230, Holen, + danghter of the 
frmulv, Wasmund to Schoo Miacmtosh of Miacmtosh In 
1299 Donald, thine of Caldas win one of the inquest on the 
extent of Kilavock and Faster Geddes, in the pirish of 
Ninn, the property of his naghbout, Hugh Rose of Kila- 
vod Ths supposed son, Willitm, had y charter of the Tha- 
nage from Robat 1, 1310 He bid a son, William, mene 
tioned ano hus fatha’s hfetime, 1300 9 The next ascertained 
thineof Calder was Andiew Bocce relates that one [ho 
Inay, a Vahant kinght supposed to be thine of Calder, was 
killed fighting on the side of the Cumyn faction ag unst the 
icgent, Andiow de Mor wia, before 1338, Robert Cumyn and 
William Cumyn bong slam at the sune time, but this secs 
an invention of his own, as no such cvent is known in his- 
tory Toeal tradition avers thit the thing Andrew was mur- 
dered by Sn Alesanda Rut of that ak, and the linds of 
Rat bemp forfated, were given to the thane of Cilders 
hei, in consideration of Jip fither’s muder His son, 
Donild, succeeded him Donald’s son, William, succeeded 
in }d42 In P1544 he ws designated by the hing, James II, 
as lis loved fannhar squne, dlectus familiaris scutvfer 
With Thomas Carmichael, canon of Moray, he held the joint 
ofice of Crown chamberlain beyond Spry = He wis the o1- 
ginal biulder of the castle of Cawdor — [radition mentions 
another son, Hutcheon or Hugh, who in 1452 attended Al- 
exander earl of Huntly, the kings hcutenant, in ins expedi- 
tion against the earls of Crawford and Douglas, then in re- 
belhon, and Hunth having routed the forces of these two earls 
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at the battle of Brechin, Hutcheon, being too eager in the 
pursuit, was taken prisoner by the enemy, and brought te 
Finhaven, whither Crawford had retired, but he being alarmed 
winle at supper with the news of Huntly’s approach, fled 
with euch preeipitation that Hutcheon and several other pris- 
oners made their tseape Hutcheon carried off the silver qup 
out of which Crawford drank, and presented 1t to Huntly at 
Brechin as a sme evidence of Crawfoid’s flight, for whick 
fer ice, siya the History of the family of Gordon incorrectly, 
Huntly, upon his return home, gave him the lands of Ags- 
winly, aud George duke of Gordon gave to Ins succtssor a 
massy silver cup gilded, whcreon the history of the transac- 
tion was engraved From this Hutchcon was supposed to 
have descended the fumly of Calder, baronet of Muutown 
(sec following article), but m a note appended by the late 
Adnnral Sir Robert Calder, barenct, to a copy of ' Nisbet} 
Heraldry’ in the Advocates’ hbrory, the appendix to which 
contains an account of the family of Caldcr, it 13 stated that 
“ the Calders of Asswanly are not desxccnded from Hutcheon, 
sccond son of Donald thine of Calder, nor his the grant of 
the lids of Asswanly any reference to the battle of Brechin, 
whih wis fought on the 18th May 1452, twelve years sub- 
sequent to the date of the giant of the foresaid lands of Ass- 
wanly, as appeais by a charter of confirm ition fiom the king, 
dated at kdimburgh &th July 1450, of the grant of the lands 
of Asswanly, by Sir Alexander Setonne to Hugh Calda, son 
and har of Alexwdar Calder, and to his spouse khzabcth 
Gordonne, datcd at Ilgm, the last day of August 1440” 
Llus note 15 dated Edinburgh, 29th September £802, and the 
original charta: was stated to be in the possession of the said 
Rear wdnmal Sur Robert Cuda 

William thane of Calda, im his father's hfetime, under 
the name of Wallan de Calder, wis a witness ina chuter 
of confumation granted by Alexinder eirl of Ross to Sir 
W alter Innes, of the linds of Aberkerder, dited 22d Febu- 
ary 1438) He went with William earl of Douglas, to the 
Jubilee at Rome 1n 1450 9 [Abercromby’s Alar tral Achiwre- 
ments, vol up 348, in which be is styled the lord Calder J 
in 1467 Thane Wilham attended piurh iment as proxy of the 
eul of Ross, and died in 1468 = He had a brother, Alex in- 
der, who, or another brother whose name has not been trans- 
nutted tous, went, with several other Scots gentlemen, to assist 
Chailes VII of France against the knghsh, and fiom him 
is descended the family of De li Campigna m_ Joulouse 
Wiham’s son, William, thane of Calder, 1» mentioned among 
the barons present in pirhument m 1469 and 1471, and in 
the former yeu he served upon the assize which convicted 
Alexander Boyd of lngh treason Lhe thinedom and other 
lands belonging to Wilham were erected mto a fie barony in 
his favow in the year 1476, and dcclued to he within the 
shine of Narn, although they are situited in different shies 
He died about 1503) Wailham, lis cldest son, being lame 
and inching to enter the church renounced lis riglt to the 
estate, upon 29th Apial 1488, which dis father entailed 
on lis second son, Jolin, and his hens In virtue thereof, 
John was infift in the yew 1193, and the father, then 
ied, gave up the estite to lim Ho married, in 1492, 
Isabella, daughter of Hugh Rose of Iilravock, and died 
m 1498 Iwo diughterss Janet and Muniel, were born 
after lis deith = Janet died while yet a mere child, and 
Murnel sneceeded to the estate, in virtue of the above-men 
tioned ent ul 

Archibald ewl of Argyle, and Hugh Rose of Kilrayock, 
uncle to the young heiress, were appointed tutors dative to 
her by King James the Fouth im 1494, and Camphell of 
Innerliver wis sent to Kilravock in 1499 with sixty men, to 
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convey her to Invorary, to be educated in the family of Argyle 

But on thew way thither with the infant heiress, they were 
puisued by Alexander and Hugh Calder, her uncles, at the 
hend of a considerable force They overtook the party of 
Campbell in Strathnairn, on which the latter sent her for- 
ward with one of his sons and a few men, and the rest kept 
the Calders m check, till he was sure that Ins young charge 
was safe and at a considersble distance He then, after some 
loss on both sides, followed and conducted he: to Inveiars, 
where she was educated, and in 1510, she manicd Sir John 
Camphell, 8d son of the 2d cul of Argyle, and incestor of 
the eals of Cawdor [See Cawpor, Nari or] The thanes 
of Calder, as constables of the king’s honsc, remded in the 

eastle of Nairn, and had a conntry-se tt at what 1s now called 
Old Calder, vestiges whereof still remain Bat by a royal 
heenge, dutud 6th August 1454, they built the present tower 

of Calder, now Cawdor 





The founder of the Caldersuf Muntoune, Robert Calder, was 
infeft in the lands of Asswanlv, as above mentioned, in 1410 
He had two sons, the voungcr, James Calder, setth d at Flin, 
and had a son who appcars to have been in business there 
from 1607 to 1636 Hig son, Thomas Caldcr, purchased im 
1639 the lands of Sheriffimin, neu Jlgm He was provost 
of Elgm in 1665, and in 1669 completcd the buildmg of a 
noble mansion there His cidest son, Jumes Calder, | urd of 
Muurtoune, was ere ited 1 baronet of Scotland and Nova Scotia, 
5th November, 1680 = By lis wift, Guzzcdl, daughter of Sn 
Bobert Innes, Baronet, of Inncs, he had a son, Thomas, the 
second buronet, and several other clildien His grandson, 
Sir James Calder, the thnd baronet, mamried Alice, daughta 
of Adimnal Robert Hughes, by whom he lid two sons, anda 
daughter, the litter marued to Admiral Roddam of Roddam, 

ounty of Northumberland He was succeeded by his elder 
son, Sir Henry, » inyor-genaal m the wmy, whose son, Si 
Henry Roddam C uder, 1a the fifth baronet Su Robert Cal- 
der, the second son, and uncle of the latter, wis the distin- 
giushed adnural, a notice of whom follows 


CALDER, Sir 
the blue, second son of St Thomas Calda of 


tOBFRT, But , vice-admnal of 


Muntoune, was bon in the fimily mansion, coun- 
ty of Elgin, July 2, 1745 
he entered as a midshipman on board of 4 man- 
Jn 1766 he accompanied the Hon George 


At the age of fourteen 


of-wa 
Faulkene:, as heutenant of the Lssex, to the West 
Indies 
fiist of master and commander, and then of post- 


Some yeais after be obtamed the rank, 


Dmuing the Amencan wa 
In 1782 
he commanded the Diana, which was engaged 


captain of the navy 
he was employed in the Channel flect 


98 a 1cpeating frigate to Rea -admiual Kempent It, 
who was lost in the Royal George, in Spithead 
Roads, on the 29th August of that year At the 
commenccment of the war with Fiance, he was 
appointed fist captun to lis biothet-m-law, Ad- 
mital Roddam, whose flag was then flying on board 
the Barflenr He afterwaids commanded the The- 
seus of 74 guns, which formed part of Lod Howe's 
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sanerome: 


flect in 1794, but having been despatched with rea- 
admual Montagne’s squadron, to protect a valuable 
convoy destined fo: the colonies, he did not paiti- 
cipate in the Inilliant victory of the 1st of Juue 

In 1796 he was appomted by Su John Jervis, 
afterwards eal St Vincent, captain of the flect 
unde: lus command, and accoidingly seived im 
that capacity on boaid the Victory, off Cadiz 
with a squadion of fifteen sail of the line aud seven 
fiigates For his conductin the battle off Cape St 
Vincent, Captain Calder, who was sent home with 
the despatches, was kmghted, and on 22d August 
1798, was cicated a baronet of Gieit Britain 

On the 14th February 1799, he obtamed Ins flag 
wiem-audmual by semoruty, and April 23, 1804, he 
was advanced to the rank of vice-admital of the 
While employ ed in this latte: capacity, he 
wis selected, in 1804, by Admual Coinwallis, then 
commanding the Chinnel fleet, to blockade the 
haboms of Fertol and Commmna 


white 


The force in- 
trusted to him on this oceasion proved vey made- 
He, however, :etamed his 
station, notwithstanding the manauyies of the 
Biest fleet, and on bemg jomed by 1¢ea1-admnal 
Stuling, with five sail of the line fiom before 
Rochefort, together with a frigate and a lugger, he 
proceeded to sei for the express purpose of inter - 


quate to the service 


cepting the Fiench and Spanish squadrons from 
the West Indies under Admnal Villenenve They 
soon afta1, near Cape Finisterie, deseried the com- 
bined fleet, consisting of twenty sail of the line, 
five frigates, and two bigs, while the English 
foice amounted to no more than fifteen ships, two 
fiivates, a entia, aud a lugge: In the action 
Which ensucd, and which continucd fot four hous, 
two sail of the enemy’s line, the Rafael of 84, and 
the Fume of 74 guns, were captmed, while Su 
Robert did not lose a single sail of his own 

This success on this occasion obtamed the fall 
applobation of his commande -in-chief, who soon 
after despatched him, with a considerable squad- 
ion, to cruze off Cadiz in order to watch the 
motions of the enemy, but, im the days when Loid 
Nelsoun’s splendid exploits led those in power to 
expect gieat things fiom om commandets at sea, 
so incomplete a victory even ove: a superior fleet, 
did not sutisfy parties at home, and Sir Robert 
immediately demanded a comt-mastial for tha 
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purpose of explaming tus conduct The comt 
found that, im spite of his mfeiio1 foice, he had 
not done his utmost to renew the engagement, 
and to take and destioy every ship of the enemy, 
and accordingly adjudged him to be severely ic- 
prnnanded Tius sentence was as'harsh as it was 
umcasonable and unmeited, and accordingly it 
was condemned by the nation in general, and the 
admiralty soon after appomted Su Robert poit- 
admual at Poitsmonth The hardslup of his case 
was brought under the notice of pailiument by the 
duke of Norfolk and the eul of Romney = Sir 
Robert Calder died at Holt, in Hampshue, Au- 
gust 33, 1818 We had matiued, in May 1779, 
Ameha, only daughter of Jolin Mitchall, Esq of 
Bayfield Hall, Noi folk, by whom he had no 1sue, 
and his baronetcy accordingly became extinct 


Catprrwoon, a local gumame, derived, as well as the 
river Calda, which flows into the Clyde at Bothwall enstle in 
T anarksline, from an ancient lordship and manor of the name, 
Comprising also the town and village of Great and Tittle Cal- 
derwood = T)ns estate was anciently possessed by the ances- 
tors of David Caldcrwood, the ecclostastical historian, a notice 
of whose life follows, but it wont out of the family long before 
his buth, and the Calderwoods were dispascd some into the 
south of Scotland, and many to Irelind 

The proprictor of Calderwood appcars to have done homage 
m 1296, to Kdward the karst of ngland 

From a genealogical table and notices by Mr David T amng, 
in the eighth volume of the Wodrow Socicty’s edition of Cal- 
derwood’s work, it appe is that a fanuly of thie name of Cal- 
derwood cxisted in Dalkath towards the middle of the sia- 
teenth century , thit one of that family named Tames died im 
October 1567, ke wing a son called Alcxande: Caldar wood, and 
a nephew callad Willium Calderwood, that this Willam, as 
atated in sundry instruments relative to ® property m= Dal- 
keith possessed by lim ind them, had two sons, one of whom, 
the eldest, was also callod William Calderwood, the younger 
was David the fustonan, that Alexander Cudawood, son 
of James and nephew to the histonan, was bale m Dal- 
kath, and commissioner to the parhaments of 1648, 1619, 
and Match 16061, and a justice of peace 1663, that he had 
nino sons, of whom the sixth was Sir Walham Calde: wood, 
born 1661 shenfl depute of Idinburgh from 1696 to 1701 
knighted 1706, raised to the bench as Lord Polton 1711, and 
died at tho age of 73m August 1733) An account of his 
descendants by Tuncs Denniston, Fag, 18 contuned in the 
appendix to the Coltness Collections of the M uthind Club, 
18420 It further appears that besides Wilham, and David 
the histonan, Wilham Calderwood the elder had a younger 
son, Archibald, a commussioner of war in the parliament of 
Maich 1647, and that two nephews of the historian, viz 
Divid, an apothecary in Fdmburgh, died 1657, and James 
Ins brother, mimater of Humine, dicd 1679, were the sons 
of ms clder brother, Wilhain = Another mar relative of 
the histunan was Lhomas Calderwood, stvlcd merchant, but 
t atntiona and booksellar, &c , im and bauhe and dean of 
guild of, Edinburgh fiom 165? to 1673, a commismoner of 
tends 1672 ded 167), Icaving two sons, Wilham, minister 
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of Dalkeith, died 1680, and Archibald, minister of Holyrood 
house Abbey, died 1681 The Calderwoods of Polton are 
now merged in the family of Calderwood-Durham of Largo 

A numerous branch of the Calderwoods flourished at the 
same time in Musselburgh, but they do not seem, says Mr 
Laing, to have had any 1mmediate connexion with those of 
Dalkeith 





CALDERWOOD, Davin, an eminent divine 
of the Chuich of Scotland, and ecclesiastical his- 
to1ian, was dercended of an ancient family, which 
at one period possessed the estate of Calderwood 
in Lanukshie Hisimmediate relatives, as above 
shown, belonged to Dalkeith and the neighbour- 
hood He himself was born in that town in 1575, 
and received lis education at the university of 
Edinburgh, where he took the degiee of A M in 
1598 Beimg early designed for the mimuistry, he 
apphed with gieat dihgence to the study of the 
Scuiptures in the o1gimal tongues, the works of 
the Fatheis, and the best wiiters on chiich his- 
tory About the yea: 1604, he was settled as 
minister of Ciailing, near Jedbmugh, and ealy 
began to take a prominent part im the ecclesiasti 
cul proceedings of the period He was one of 
those unyielding presbyterian ministers who stien 
uously opposed the designs of James the Sixth 
for the intioduction of cpiscopacy into Scotland 
In 1608, when Mi James Law, bishop of Orkney, 
made a visitation of the presbyteres of Meise and 
Teviotdale, M1 Caldet wood, togethe: with George 
Jolnston, mister of Ancium, declined his juris- 
diction by a paper under then hand, dated May 
5th of that year These two mimisteis had been 
elected members of the General Assembly, but to 
exclude them fiom this and other ecclesiastical 
courts, the episcopalian visitor ordered them to be 
‘nut to the hon” the very same mght The re- 
gistiation of the wiit im the sheiiff’s books was 
with gieat difficulty prevented, but m consequence 
of Bishop Law’s information, the king directed the 
privy council to punish the two r fracto1y ministers 
Ry the intercession, how - 
ever, of the eal of Lothian, with the chancellor 
and the eal of Dunba, they were ordered to be 
confined to then respective patishes, a 1estiction 
which continued for several years 

In February 1610, King James issued a com 
mission unde: the gieat seal of Scotland, for ereet- 
ing a cout similar to the court of high commission 


in the severest manner 
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St Andrews and Glasgow 
says Calderwood, “and execution theieof, as it 
exalted the aspyiig bishops fatie above ante pie- 
lat that eve: was in Scotland, so tt putt the hing 
in possesgioun of that which he had long tyme 
hunted for, to witt, of the 10) all prerogative, and 
absolute powcr to use the bodes and goods of the 


This commission,” 


subjects at pleasure, without forme or processe of 
the common law” (Caldawood’s Hist vol vin 
p 62} In May 1617, the hing anived m Edin- 
burgh, and the Scots parhament assenibled on the 
17th of June 
held several mectings im the Litth Kuk, one o1 
Then 


During ats sitting the ministers 


mote of the bishops being always present 
Chief consultation wis about imgmcntation of sti- 
On 


these occasions when fom on five nunisters wer 


pends and provisions to ministers one of 
deliberating on this subject, Calderwood entercd 
and hearmg Knoa, bishop of the Isles, make some 
allusion to the Enelish convocation, he protested 
that such a meeting shonld not be acknowledged 
as a Gener Assembly, or any other meeting 
equivalent to it, “or ame wayes to be a mectny 
answerable to the Convocation house of Lugland 
kk 
that no alterauon was to be apprchcnded, preyu 


wm time of them pathaments ” was assmicd 
digial to the Hhbeitius of the huk, und that the 
Of then fide - 
lity in keeping then promises, he sad, they had 


bishops had futhfully so promiscd 


had sufficient proofs for the last sixtccn years, and 
he was procecding to show whut had been the en- 
qooachments of the bishops, when he was mter- 
rupted by Di Whiteford and Di 
* othed m silks and satins,” who mgcd upon the 


Hamilton, 


meeting to attend to the subject before them, of 
the plantation of huks and the augment ufion of 
stipends Finding that they were net disposed 
to listen to lus suggestions, he Icft the meeting 
with the indignant remark, “It as an absiud thing 
tosie men sitting im silks and satins, and ciying 
poverti, poveitic, im the meine time when puu- 
tie 18 departing” [Jdid p 251 ] 

The two achbishops, beng informed of what 
had taken place, repaned to the mceting next day, 
and solemnly declued that no such innovations 
were mtended, ‘or els they sall be content to he 
ledd out to the Meicate Crosse, and be excculc 
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ticlu was passed among the Lords of the Aiticles 
to the effect that the king, with the advice of the 
bishops ind such a number of the ministiy as his 
maycsty nught deem expedient, might flame now 
laws for the chuach, m consequence of which a con- 
sidarable number of the ministets assembled in 
the music-scheol, and resolved upon drawimg up 
aiemonstiance to be presented to lis majesty and 
to puhament Two of the KEdimbugh clergy, 
Mi Peter Ew ut md Mi Witham Struthers were 
ippomnted to prepare if, and when it was finally 
revised and agmcd to, Mi Archibald Simson, 
munister of Dalkaith, was dnectcd to sigu at as 
Ceik of the meetmg m nune of the rest, and the 
hanks of the othas, fifty-five m number, were 
subscribed ta separate prpa, ud delivered to 
hime as his witrant Phe atk registar, to whom 
Vcopy of the ramonstrance had been presented, 
icfused to read itn parliament, and Simson hay 

ing been summoned before the high commission, 
dccdincd to produce the list of siguatines, and was 
committed a prsoner to the castle of Edinburgh 
The hist he 


music-school, Patch Hemyson, who delivcicd it 


had intiusted to the muster of the 
to Calderwood The hittar was therefore cited to 
appcar at St Andrews on the &th of July, there 
to exhibit the roll of muncs, ud “to aswer for 
his mutinous and seditious assistance to the said 
assembly”  kwait and Simson ware summoned 
it the saine time, aud they all made than appea- 
but the 


12th, that the hing noght be present, md take 


ANCe, CXammation was defaced til the 


pat in the proceedings  Iuwait and Simson wor 
deprived, and the forma ordaed to be confined 
A long 
wcount of Cudauwood’s ex unin tuion Is given In 


im Dundec and the Jitter m Aberdcan 


his History, volo vir commencng af page 261 
On this occasion James endeavoured, using alter - 
nitdly thicats and cyolaies, to prevail on lim te 
yield, aud “Sto come im dis wall,” but he wis na 
ther to be ovaawed by any earthly authority 
Which he concaved to be unjustly cacrciscd, not 
mduced by any amount of whecedling, to relinquish 
the grounds which had brought hon im question 
tlic 


taken with hun it would appca that both James 


before high commission = Fiom = the pains 


and the bishops thought hun a moic dangerous 
2L 
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antagonist than cither Ewait o: Simson, whose 
cases had beon so easily disposed of, as if they had 
had some prophetic warnings of the service which 
he was afterwards to do the church by lis invalu- 
able History Finding him inflexible, sentence of 
suspension fiom the ministry till the following Oc- 
tober was pronounced against him, on which he 
dened theu power to pass such a sentence, when 
the king, having whispered something in the ea 
of the archbishop of St Andrews, the latter said, 
‘This majesty sryeth, that if ye will not be con- 
{cnt to be suspended spiritually, ye shall be sus- 
pended comporally ” Calderwood, tuning to the 
king, undauntedly replied, “Sn, my body 15 m 
your mayesty’s hands to do with it as it pleaseth 
yom majesty, bunt, as long as my body 1s fice, J 
will teach, notwithstanding of them sentence ” 
The king demanded if he would abstam from 
teaching, for v certain time, if he should Command 
him by lus age authority, as from himself In 
the confusion, bemg at the time pestered with the 
tmporttities of the bishops and othas beside 
him, he answared, thinking his majesty had becn 
still mying obedience to the sentence of suspen- 
sion, 7 am not minded to obty > The question 
bemg rcpeated, aud the same answer givan, the 
hing, m arage, dered him to close Confinement 
in the tolbooth of St Andiews, Gil tis faithea 
pleasme were known = On lus way to puson, ac- 
compamcd by about forty mimsters and gentle 
mon, in charge of Su David Munay, Lord Scoon, 
some one asked the latta, ‘| Whee away with 
that man, my lord 2”) ‘' Fust to the tolbooth, and 
then to the gallows,” he replied, probably antici- 
pating that Caldeiwood’s declued 1¢cfusal to obey 
the king himself would have the latte: result 
That same might, finding om the statements of 
those who resorted to him in prison, that he had 
mistaken the hing’s meaning, he diew up a peti- 
tion to his majesty, offering to obey his mayjesty’s 
own commands, if set at liberty, in desisting to 
perch for a certain time, but refusing to achnow- 
ledge the sentence of suspension pronounced by 
the bishops Emaged ut the distinction, the bish- 
ops and then favowers not only prevented the 
hung fiom granting him ‘hus request, but gave out 
that he had made a recantation of hiy principles 
By an onder of the lords of seciet council he was 





soon afte: removed to the jail of Edinburgh, and 
afte: being there ten days, on giving security (his 
Cautione: was James Ciaustoun the son of Lord 
Cranstoun) to banish himself fiom the kingdom 
befoie the ensuing Michaelmas, and not to 1etuin 
without the 1oyal hcense, he was ieleased fiom 
plison 

Heating that the hing was about to 1etuin to 
Inngland, and that he was to be m Cailisle, he 
accompanied Lord Cianstoun to that town, where 
that uobleman presented to his majesty a petition 
in his favour He offered himself as cautioner 
that, if Calduiwood were allowed to remain in his 
own paush, be should not tesoit eithe: to presby- 
tery o1 any othe: meetings of ministers, either 
pubhc o: private The king inveighed agaist 
Caldei wood, and at last 1epelled Lod Cianstoun 
with his elbow On bidding good night, his loid- 
ship again ventwed to spcak in behalf of the peti- 
fiona == He cntieated his majesty to permit him 
to1cmam im Scotlind till the Jast day of Api, 
that the winter sca on might be over befoe he 
undertook a voyage, and his stipend taken up, for 

His m yesty, howevai, was 
He declaced that 1t was no 
matter if he begged his bread, “he would hen 
himself bette: (he next timc,” and ‘as for the 
season of the vea, if he drowned in the seas, he 
might thank God that he had escaped a worse 
death ” Notwithstanding this ungiacious 1eply, 
his lordship still pressed his suit, but the only 


the crop of that yc. 
not to be moved 


answer he received was, ‘I sliall advise with my 
bishops” ‘The kimg was heaid several times af- 
terwaids to call Calderwood “a 1eftactory fool,” 
and when congratulated by any of the English 
ministers on his retin, lus commun answei to 
them was, “JT hope yuu will not use me so nrev- 
ciently as one Calde: wood in Scotland did ” Lod 
Cranstoun subsequently gave ma petition to the 
council for an extension of the time of his depai- 
ture fiom the 1calm, but 1t was refered to the 
bishops, to whom also his lordship apphed, and a 
confercnce was held with Calderwood himself, 
who mide some offeis to the bishops, but they 
weie not accepted, and as he could not be pie- 
vailed upon to conform to the new regulations in 
the church, the application, lke all the rest, was 


ineffectual He continued, howeve:, to 1emain in 
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Scotland fo. some time, luking principally in and 
about Edinburgh, and durmg this time he began 
the publication of his anonymous works m suppoit 
of the presbyte1ian cause 

In 1618, he printed a Latin tract on the polity of 
the Church of Scotland, and in the following year he 
produced a work, in English, the object of which 
was to show the nullity of the famous Peith as- 
sembly of 25th August 1618, and the unlaw fulness 
of the five articles passed at it, iclative to knecl- 
ing at the saciament, the observance of festivals, 
confirmation, private baptism, and private com- 
Soon after the publication of this last 





munion 
book, an attempt was madc to apprehend him at 
Edinburgh in the house of James Cathkin, a buoh- 
seller, but the officais found neither him noi any 
copies of his work Calderwood was, in the 
meantime, concevied at Cianstoun, in a seciet 
apatment allotted to him by Lady Cranstoun, 
who rendered him many seivices He afterwards 
removed fiom one place to another, till the 27th 
of August 1619, when he embarked wt Newhaven, 
and sailed for Holland, where, m 1623, he pub- 
lished his celebrated contioveisial work, entitled 
* Altare Damascenum,’ in which he rigorously ex- 
amimed the ougin and authonty of episcopicy 
Fiom Row’s Ecclesiastical Listory 16 appears that 
he was known, while abioad, by the quaint title 
of ** Edwaidus Didoclavins,” bomg an anagi im on 
lis name, Latinized 

Dumeg lis absence fiom his native country, 
having suffered for a long time fiom ilness, his 
enemies supposed him to be dead, and one Pa- 
tick Scott, a landed gentleman near FulMland m 
Fife, having wasted his estate, and anxious to 1¢e- 
commend himself at comt, endeavomed to unpose 
upon the world, a :ecantation under lis name, 
with the title, ‘Caldu:wood’s Recantation , o1, a 
tripaitite discourse, duected to such of the mints- 
try and otheis in Scotland, that icfuse Confoimi- 
tie to the ordinances of the chiuch, whercin the 
causes and bad effects of such separation, the legall 


proceedings against the 1¢fractare, and nullitie of | 


thew cause, are softly launced, and they lovingly 
mvited to the Unifoimitie of the Chuzch Lond 
1622, 4to’ Scott alleged to some of his fiends 
that the king had fuinished him with the matte, 
and he set it down m fouim as he received it 
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Soon after, Calderwood’s ‘ Altare Damascenum 
appeared, and finding that he was alive, Scott 
went ove: to Holland, and sought him m vanious 
towns, and especially m Amsteidam, fur the pui- 
pose of assassinating him, but he found that Cal- 
dei wood had already 1etu:ned to Scotland [Cal- 
derwood’s Ilistory, vol vu page 583 J 

In 1625, afte: the death of King James, Calder- 
wood retuned to Edinbmgh =For some years he 
was engaged collecting all the memorials relating 
to the ecclesiistical aflans of Scotland, from the 
beginning of the Reformation there to the death 
of James the Sixth = ‘The onginal MS of lis his- 
tory is preserved in the Buitish Museum, having 
been presented to that national institution by the 
author's grand-ncphew, Lord Polton, and wbievi- 
ated transciupts of considciable potions of it are 
also to be found in the univcisity library of Glas- 
cow, and in the Advocates’ Libhuy In 1648 the 
General Assembly voted him a yeaily pension of 
eight hundred pounds Scots to complete the design 
An abiidgment of it, entitlhd ‘The Tine History 
of the Church of Scotland,’ was printed in 1646, 
unde: the authonty of the General Assembly = In 
1638 he was settled as mimiste: of Pencaitland, 
neu Edinbuigh In 1643, he was appomted by 
the Asscmbly, with Henderson and Dickson, one 
of the committec for diawimg up the Dnectory of 
Pubhe Worship 


practice m church Comts, now Contiimed by long 


It was he who introduced the 


ustge, of dissenting fiom the decision of the As- 
sembly, and icquiing the protest to be entered 
inthercomd In 1619 an act having becn mtio- 
duced respecting the election of ministers, he pro- 
posed that the night of elcctmg should be vested 
in the presbytery, caving to the people the powei 
of dedaimp then dissent, upon 1¢150ns of which 
it Should be competent for the presbytery to judge, 
but this suggestion was not adopted, and accoid- 
ing to Baillie, “ Calderwood entercd a very shaip 
protestation against our act, which he required to 
be registered = ‘This 1s the first protestation we 
heard of inom time, and had it come fiom any 
othe: it had not escaped censure” [Barllie’s 
Letters, vol 1 page 340 J 

Calderwood died at Jedburgh on 29th October, 
1650 In 1841, the Wodtow Soucty, which was 
formed in Edinbuigh im that year, brought out 
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the first volume of his Histor y of the Kak of Scot- 
land fiom the orginal manusciipt prese: ved in the 
Biitish Muscum Seven othe: volumes were pub- 
lished subsequently They were edited by the 
Rev Thomas Thomson 

Ilis woiks are numerous, and were almost all 
publishcd without his uame A list of them 1s 
mven at the cnd of Di Iiving’s life of Calder- 
wood, und may be quoted as follows 





oe ee 


De Regamine Teese Scoticamae brevis Relatio 1618, 
8vo —Lo this tract un answer was published by Archbishop 
Spotswood undcr the title of ‘Refutatio Labo de Regimine 
Kcclegac Scolcunas’ Lond 1620, 8vo Calderwood i0- 
plud im the Vindicae subjomed to his Altare Damagccnuin 

A bolvtion of Doctor Resolvtvs lis Resolutions for Kucel- 
mg 1619, 4to this is an answer to a book written by 
David findsw, 1D who became bishop of Brechin, and 
afterwards of kdinbuigh § Phe Reasons of a Pastors Resoha- 
tion, touching the reucrend Recurumg of the holy Com- 
mvnion’? Pond 1619, &v0 

Poth Assanbly  contamuy, Po The Proceedings thacot 
2 The Proote of the Nullitio thacof 8 Re wons presented 
thereto agaist the accaving the five new Artides nnposed 
A Lhe Oppo itcncyse of it to the Procecdimes ind Oath of the 
whole state uf the Tand, az bobt oo Prootes of the Un- 
lawfulness of the said five Articles viz 1) Kuching in the 
Act of Recawing the TPords Suppa 2° Holy Ducs 3 
Bishoppng 4 Private Biptisme 5 Private Conununon 
16019, Sto 

A Detence of our Arguments oun t Koechng im the it 
of Recaving the sucramcntall Idements of Bread und Wine, 
wmpugued by Mi Michclsonc 1620, 580 1638, Byo An 
anawor to a book ontithd, ‘ The Pawivines of Kneeling in the 
act of Receung the Sicriment of the Lordes Suppar | Writ- 
ten by M lohu Michadson, Preacher of Gods Word at 
Byint-Sylind’ Saunct Andirewes, 1620, &vo 

A Inalogve betwixt Cosmophilus and) Theophia, anent 
the urging of new Coremonis upon the Kirke of Scotland 
1620, 8vo Mi oT ung, says that the author of this dialogue 
was John Murtay, minister of Leith and Duufermnline 

The Specch of the Kink of Scotland to hear bdloved Chil- 
dicen = 1620, &vo 

Quaacs concenung the State of the Chyich of Scotland 
1621, Bvo =: 16.38, Rvo 

ihe Altar of Damascus, ot the Pitan of the Hnglish 
Hicrarchie and Church Poliaa obtruded upon the Church of 
Scotland 1621, 8vo 

{he Course of Confornutie, as it hath procecded, 18 con- 
cluded, should be refused = 1622, 4to According to Mr 
Laing, the author of this public ition was Williun Scot, nin 
ister of Cupar 

A Reply to Di Mortons generall Defence of three nocent 
Ccremonies, viz) the Surpha, Crosse im Baptisme, and 
Kuochng at the receiving of the saaamental Idements of 
Bread and Wine = 1622, 4to 

A Reply to Di Morton’s particv} uu Defence of thice nocent 
Ccremonis, viz the Supluc, &e 1620, dto —Dr Morton, 
who was successively bishop of Chester, Lichfield, and Dur 
ham had published ‘A Deferce of the Innocenue of the 
three Ceremonies of the Chvich of England, vie the Sur- 
phce, Crosse after Baptisme, and Anccling at the Receiuing 
of tho blessed Sacrdmant * Fond Lol dto 





CALLANDER 
Altare Damascenum , seu Politia Eoclenas Anghicanae ob- 
trusa Leclesiae Seohigande, “a formalsta quodam delneata, 
lustrata et examinata studio et opera Edward: Didoclavn. 
Cu locis suis inserta Confutatio Paraenesevus Tilen: ad Scotos, 
Gencvensis, ut mt, Disiplinae Zclotas, et adjecta Epistola 
Hicronym: Philadelph: de Reginune Ecclesiae Scoticanae , 
eyusque Vindici contra Calummas Johanms Spotsuodi, 
kam Andreac Pseudoarchiepiscopi, pcr anonymum 1628, 
4to lTugd Bat 1708, 4to—The applcation of the title 
may be arncd from 2 Kings xvi 10 

An | xhortation of the particular Knks of Chist in Scot- 
land to their sister Kirk un Fdinburgh — 1624, 8v0 

An Fyistle of a Christian Brother, exhorting an other to 
kcepe himself undefiled from the present ( orruptions brought 
in to the Ministration of the Iords Supper 1624, 8vo 

A Dispvte vpon Commvnicating at ovr confused Commun- 
wns 1621, 8vo 

The Pastor and the Prulate, o: Reformation aud Confor- 
mitic shortly compared by the Word of God, by Antiquity 
ind the Proceedings of the ancient Kirk, & 1628, 4to 

A Jt cximation of the five Articles enacted at Perth 
anno 1618, to wit, conccimmg the Communicants Gesture m 
the act of Reccaving, the Observation of Festi il Dayer, 
episcop Ul Confirm ition or Bishopping, the Adrmmustration of 
Baptisme and the Supper of the Lod im privat Places 
1636, flo 

The Re cxanun ition of two of the Articles abndged, to 
wit, of the Commumecants Gesture in the act of Recewing, 
Fating, and Duuhing, and the Obstivation of Festivall 
Daves 1636 &vo 

An An wore to MT Lorbes of Corse his Peace ible Warn- 
ing 1638, 4to This i an mswer to a tract waitten by Dr 
Forbes, professor of divinity m King’s Collegc, Aberdeen 
‘A peaccable Warmng to the Subjects in Scotland, given im 
the yoare of Good Lo? Abadcne, flo 

The true History of the Church of Scotlind fiom the be 
minuing of the heformation, unto the cnd of the Reigne o 
hing James VI &c 1678, fol 

To this list may be addud— 

‘Parasynagms Perthense,’ €e , printed along with Andie x 
Melvin’ Musa, Anno MDC XX, 4to Also Calderwood’s 
edition of ‘ Lhe kiunst and Second Rooke of Discipline,’ printed 
anno 1021, dto | And 

Iho Histor y of the hunk of Scotland From Calderwood’s 
manuscript voluines im the British Museum Painted for the 
Wodiow Society 8 vols luge dv0 9 Ldinburgh, 1841-1819 
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CALDWFLL, & surname derived {10m 1] inds in Renfrewshire, 
possessed by an ancicnt family of that name for some centu- 
ves Barly im the 1ith century Laster Caldwell wis obtain- 

cdin marriage with a daughter of the { umly of Caldwell, by 
Gilchust Mure (sco Mure) In 1753, Wester Caldwcl 
was purchased by Buon Mure of Caldwell 

John Caldwcll, born at Prestwick, Ayrshire, died 1639, be- 
caine a ineichint im Bnomskillen ‘His gon was created a 
baonct of Inland 2éd June 1663 Lhe great-gr indson of 
the latter, Sir James Caldwell, was created a count of Milan 
m the Holy Roman empne im 1749, and the litter title re- 
mains inthe fuuly Lhe second baronet was a distingwish- 
ed ofhcer in the Austizim se1vicc, and the fifth was treasurer- 
general of Lower Can ida 





CALT ANDER, 4 surname derived from the lands of Callen 
dat in Stirlingshire, (supposed to be a corruption of chorlle-tor, 
wood-hill,) which were bestowed by Alexander the Second wm 
1246, on onc Malcolm the son of Duncan, who had received, 
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well, Kilsyth, &c., in the same county It 1s probable, how- 
ever, that 1t was the Bntish name for the district extending 
over the middle portion of the Forth A Roman station 
was at Calentarra, supposed to be the camp at Ardoch, 
near the village of Callander in Perthshire, and the army of 
Wilham the Conqueror passed through Callantrae on their 
way to Abernethy on the Tay, aguinst Malcolm Canmore 
One of the portions of the Scottish army under David the Iuret, 
at the battle of the Standard (1138), werethe ncn of Callantrae 
Malcolm was succeeded by Alum de C ulenter his son, who 
took his name, as was usual in those days, from Ins cat ite 
In the Ragman Roll, among those who swore fealty to Ik d- 
ward the First m 1292 and 1290, occur the names of ‘ Jou- 
nes de Callentur, miles,’ and ‘ Johannes de Callentyr,’ the 
former being the head of the ancicnt family of the Callendars 
of that 11k, and the latter, 16 18 hkely, a son or ncphow = Pa- 
trick de Callendar of that Wk was forfeited by David the Sec- 
ond, for adhering to the puty of I dward Bahol, upon which 
Sir Wilham Tavinyston, ancestor of the earls of Tinhthgow 
and Callendar, [see Lrvinasion, surnime of,] obt uned the 
est ite of Callendar, by a chuter, dated 10th July 1847, md 
to prevent his title to the Jands from being «flerw ods called 
in question, he married Christian Callendm, the daughter and 
heiress of the said Patrick = [Sce Carri npr, cal of ] 


CALLANDER, Joun, of Ciugforth, Stuling 
shire, a distinguished antiquary, was born about 
the begmning of the eighteenth centuy Being 
educated for the bar, he was admitted advocate , 
but he devoted the gieate: part of his time m ea- 
ly life to classical studies, and was the anthor of 
vaiious works, which display gieat scholaship 
Ilis first publication was a tiinslation fiom the 
Fiench of M_ de Brosses, entitled §Teia Australis 
Cognita, or Voy ages to the Southern Henuspheie, 
diuiuing the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Centuries,’ which appeared at Edinbui gh in 1766, 
in3 vols 8vo In 1779 appeared at Glasgow his 
‘Essay towaids a literal English Version of the 
New Testament, m the Epistle to the Ephesians ’ 
The wok by which he is best known was pub- 
lished at Edinhbw gh im 1782, tn 8vo, entitled ‘ Two 
anuent Scottish Poems, the Gabcalnnzie Man, 
and Chiist’s Kuk on the Gieen, with Notes and 
Observations’ Jn editing these he docs not ap- 
pear to have consulted the most conect editions , 
but, as regaids the latter especially, gave ‘* such 
readings as appeared to him most consonant to 
the phiaseology of the sixteenth centuy” In 
April 1781 he was clected a fellow of the Society 
of Scottish Antiquanies, founded in the preceding 
November by the late eal of Buchan, and ap- 
pointed secietary foi foreign conespondence In 
August of the same year, le presented the society 
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with five folio volumes of manusciipts, entitled 
‘Spicelegia Antiquitatis Gisece, sive ex Veteribus 
Poetis, Depeidita Fiagmenta,’ and also with nine 
foho volumes of manusciipt annotations on Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost Of the latter, a specimen, 
contaming his notes on the first hook, was printed 
at Glasgow, by Messis Fouls, mn 1750 An ad- 
muable paper in Blackwood'’s Magazine on these 
annotations, in which Mi Callinde: was accused 
of having taken, without iwhnowledgment, the 
meater put of his matenals fiom a folio work on 
the same subject, published by Mi Patrick Hume, 
at London, m 1095, Jed, on the suggestion of Mi 
Divid Lamg, Jimanan to the signet library, to 
the appomtment, mn 1826, of a committee of the 
Souety of Scottish Antiquaites for the purpose of 
examining the manusciupts  Theu report, pub- 
lished im the thud volume of the Transactions of 
that Society, vindicated Mi Callande: fiom the 
chage of plagiaismg the general plan, on the 
la gest portion of Ins mateiuals, from Mi Hume's 
work, but stated that there ue sume passages 
where the sunilaitity is so stukimg, that there can 
be no doubt of his havmg av uled himself of the 
labomms of his predecessor, aud of these he has 
made no acknowledgment 

In 1778, Mi Callander painted in felio a spec 
men of aS Bibhothcca Septentionalis? In 1781 
appeared ‘Proposals for a Tistory of the Ancient 
Music of Scotland, fiom the age of the Venerable 
Ossian to the beginning of the Sixteenth Century ,’ 
and the same year, a spccimen of a Scoto-Gothic 
Glossary 18 menfioncd in a letter to the earl of 
Buchan But none of these projected works appear 
ever to have been completed Ma Callander died 
September 14,1789 By lis wife, Mary, daughter 
of Sn James Livingstone of Westquaite:, Bait , he 
had seventecn Guldien Fioma httle work, entitled 
‘Letters fiom ‘Thomas Pearcy, DD, afterwards 
bishop of Diomore, John Callanda of Ciaigforth, 
Esq, David Heid, and otheis, to George Paton, 
which appeaicd at Edmbuigh m 1830, we learn 
that Mi Callande: had a taste for music, and was 
an excellent pe:foime: on the violin, and that m 
his latte: years he became very retired in his hab- 
its, and saw little company, his mind being deeply 
afiected by a religious melancholy, which entirely 
unfitted him foi society The estate of Craigfoith 
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oiiginally belonged to Lord Elphinstone, but in 
the year 1684, it was acquued by M1: Alexander 
Hoiggins, advocate That gentleman, shoitly afte: 
his purchase, became much embarrassed, and in 
consequence of large sums of money advanced by 
Jolin Callander, the king’s master smith im Scot- 
land, Mi Higgins conveyed the estate to him 
Craigforth hag since remained in the possession of 
his descendants, notwithstanding a strenuous effort 
which was made by Mi Higgins to regain it 





M: Callindcr, the smith, 18 traditionally said to 
have made the gieater pat of his money by a 
nustake of some Englsh government officials, who 
paid hima diuge sum in pounds sterling, instead 
of pounds Scots 

James Cillandear, born m 1745, the eldcst son of 
the antiquary, was a person of some notoriety m his 
day Ife left Scothind when ve ly voung, and 1e- 
mained upwards of twenty yeas on the contiment 
Tn 1810, on the de ith of his cousin, Su Alexanda 
Cumpball of Ardkinglass, bait, he succeedcd, as 
har of entail, to that estate, on which he dropped 
the nume of Callander, and assumed the name and 
title of Sn James Campbell, buonet = When the 
succession opened to dam, he was resident m 
France, and being one of those who were detuned 
by Napoleon, he sent a Ficnch lady, whose 4 
quainfance he had formed, named Madame Lima 
Talina Sassen, as his commissioner to Scotland 
In the power of atfomey with which he furnished 
het on the occasion, she was designed lis “beloved 
wife,” but when he anined m Scotland himself 
he disdamed the manage, m= consequence of 
which, Madame Sassen rawed an action agamst 
Although the judges of the court of ses- 
aston found the mariage not proven, they awarded 
her a sum of thiee hundred pounds sterling per 
On appeal to the house of lords, how- 
The lady afte: - 
waids brought various actions agamst Su James, 
in the cout of session, having been admitted to 
Rue in forma pauperis, and the superintendence of 
these suits formed the occupation of her hfe, 
they were only termimated by the death of the 
parties, within a fortnight of each othe: Jt 1s 
said that latterly Su James offered her a very lib- 
eral compronuse, which she rejected, as she would 
accept nothing short of a complete recogmtion of 


him 


annum 
ever, the judgment was reversed 
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all her clams She was a constant attendant in 
the pailiament house dung the sittings of the 
couit of session She was little in stature, and in 
her youth had been a petty woman Su James 
died in 1832) He published Memoirs of his own 
hfe in 2 vols &vo, a work not :emarkable for the 
accuracy of its facts 





CALI ENDAR, earl of, a title m the peerage of Scotland, 
Cittunted in 1716,) conferred in 1641 on the Hon Sir James 
Tivingstone, thnd son of Alexander, first earl of Linhthgow 
[See Tint trscow, earl of] Sir James, in his youth, dis- 
tinguished himaclf greatly nm the wars in Bohumia, Germany, 
Holland, and Sweden, and on iis return to Scotland he was 
appointed one of the gentlanin of the bedchamber to King 
Chiles the Lirst, and created Tord Tivingstone of Almond, 
by patent dited at Holyroodhous« 19th June 1633, to lim 
and his heirs male for ever On 12th June 1634 he had the 
lordsinp of Callcndar and several other lands near Falknk 
erceted into a fice barony In 1640, when the Scots cove- 
nanters rniscd an army to oppose the attempt of King Charles 
the Tirst to cocrce them into his measures, he was appointed 
by the war-committec lnutenant-general or second im com- 
mand under General Alexinder Leshe, afterwards created 
aul of Teven On the 20th August the Scots army crossed 
the Twecd, the van being led on foot by the carl of Montrose, 
Who had not then dcdlired himself for the king After de- 
feating on the 2hth, a luge body of the king s troops sent to 
defend the fords at Newburn on the Tyne, they took posses- 
won of Newcastle and otha towns, md eight commasioners 
bang soon after scut to treat with Commissioners on the part 
of the lang the treaty of Ripon, concluded the last day of 
October, wWlich put wm end to hostihtics tor the time, was the 
consequence On Ins return to Scotland Montrose secretly 
formed an isociation im favour of the king, and Tord Almond 
was one of the fist who subscubed the bond, at Cumber- 
niuld, in duly JO40 He aftcrwads icvealed the matta to 
the carl of Aigvk, who reported it to the committee of par- 
hament, md the bond was in consequence dehivercd wp and 
burned = When Charles visited Scotland in Angust of thit 
you, he wis pleased to create hun earl of Callendir, Lord 
Tivimgstone and Almond by patent dated it Holyroodhouse, 
6th October 1641, to him and the bars mie of his body = In 
1643, when the Scots army were ibout to enter Fnglind, 
Lord Callundar was offered his former post of jieutenant- 
geuaal, but he dediued at) In the following yeu, however, 
he accepted the command of five thousand covenanters raised 
to oppose Montiose, who had erectcd the 1oyal standard at 
Duinfins  Montiose, howeva, did not wait for them, but in 
two divs made a precipitate retreat to Carhsle Advancing 
into Kngland, the eal of Callundu joined the Scots armv 
unde the earl of Teven, employed in the sx ge of Newcastle, 
which was taken by storm in October 1644 = After the king 
had taken refuge im the Scots camp at Newark m May 1646, 
the cn] of Callendu waited on his myesty, by whom he was 
grimiously received = He obtamed 4 patent, dated at Newark 
22d July 1646, gr ating to lin, m the event of failure of 
heirs male of Ins bods the power of nominating tne person 
who should suceccd tim im his titles and estates, and in de- 
fiult of such nuimmation then to devolve on Alexander Liv- 
ingstone, the son of his brother, and his heirs of ental Is 
lodslip was sent buk to Ldinburgh, with a letter to the 
conmittee of estates, expressive of his majesty's resolution to 
comply with the wishes of his Scots parhamcnt, but all was 
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rendered abortive by his majesty’s dechning to afford them 
full satisfaction m matters of rehgion In 1647 he waited 
on the king at London, and obtamed from his majesty a 
grant of the office of sheriff of the county of Stiring In the 
followmg year, when the “ engagement” for the rescue of the 
king, then a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, was entered into, 
the earl was, 11th May 1648, appointed lreutenant-general of 
the army raised for the purpose, bemg second in command 
onder the duke of Hamilton On this occasion, he was at- 
tended by a body of his Falkirk retainers 1 Ins army, amount- 
ing to about ten thousand foot and four thousand cavalry, 
marched into England, and on 12th July took Curhsle, of 
which place the earl of Callendar was appomted governor 
The Scots, however, wire totally routed at Preston in I anea- 
shire, by Cromwell, on the 17th of August, when hus lordship 
escaped in disguise to Holland His Iulkirk troop v ahantly 
forced thar way through the victorious ariny, and on thar 
return home they wei summoned bofore the congregation, at 
the instance of the kirk scssion, and were publicly “ admon- 
ished” for being in whit was called “thc late unlawful cn 
gagement ” ‘The scosion record contains the names of scventy - 
seven of the persons so dealt with, and among those thic 
names of Sn Wilham Livingstone of Wcstquarter, ind of 
other gentlemen appear [New Statistical Account of Scat- 
land, art Falkvk, p 6] Tord Callendu was one of the 
persons excepted in Cromwcll’s act of grace and pudon = At 
the restoration, having no issue of Ins own, the cal obt uncd 
a new patent, of date 21st November 1660, of lu» tithes and 
estates in favour of lus nephew, Alex indcer Livingstone, sec- 
ond son of Alexander second earl of Linhthgow, and the hers 
male of Ins body, which failing to the second son of Gorge, 
thud earl of Linithgow Lord Callendar marricd, in 1633, 
Margaret, only daughter of James a venth Lord Yester, sista 
of John frst eirl of | wecddale, and widow of Alexander fst 
earl of Dunfermline, Ingh-chancellor of Scotland, but hei 
ladysinp had no eluldren to bim = He dhed in 1672, and wis 
succeeded by his nephew Alexander 

lhe second earl of Callendar was a zealous covenanter, and 
a copy of the Solemn League and Covenant is still preserved 
in Falknk, bearing his sign iture, with that of my others 
On two different occasions the troops of government took 
possession of Callendar house, near } ilknk, but on the list 
of these in 1678, a mob from that town put the mtiuders to 
fight He marucd, in 1063, Iady Mary Harulton, third 
daughter of the second duke of Hamilton, but by her had no 
issue =. He_ had, however, a natural son, Sir Alexander I w- 
ingatone of Glentarran The carl died in 1685, when the 
titles and estates devolved on Alexander Livingstone, the 
second son of George third earl of Linhthgow 

The thud carl of Callendar died in December 1692, Icaving, 
by Ins wife, Lady Ann Graham, eldest daughter of Jamcs 
second marquis of Montrose, a son, James, the fourth earl, 
and two daughters 

The fourth earl of Ciallendwr, on the deith of his uncle 
George fourth eirl of Linlithgow, in August 1695, succeeded 
to that title (See Linrriy¢ ow, earl of |] His tiths and 








estates were forfuted m consequence of his engaging in the | 


rebollion of 1715 = The Jast eal of Callendar and Liniithgow 
died in exile on the continent His estate of Callendar was 
sold about 1720 to the York Buildings Company, whose af- 
fairs having become disordered, 1t was brought to sile in 
1783, under the authority of the court of sesmon, and pur- 
chased by William Forbes, Esq, merchant in London = Lhe 
titles both of Callendar and Linlithgow are claimed by the 
baronetted family of Livingstone of that 1k and Westquute 
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CAMERON, or CHAMERON, the name of a numerous family or 
clan im Lochaber, the distinguishing badge of which 1s the oak 
Mr Skene, 1n his nstory of the Highlanders, appears to take 1t 
as an undoubted and established fact that the Camerons are 
an aborigmal or Celtic Jan, but it 18 not consistent with this 
theory that the Caumerons themsclvgs have a tradition that 

they were descended from a younger son of the royal family 

of Denmark, who assisted at the restoration of Fergus the 
Second in 778, and that their progomtor was called Cameron, 
from his crooked nose, (‘cam shron,” the s in éhron being 
silent ) a surname which was adopted by his descendanta, and 
that the name appenrs to have been borne (as will appear m 
the course of the work) at an early poriod of lustory by indi- 
viduals in the south and west 

Notwithstanding, therefore, of tlns tiaditionary ongin of 
the name, which 15 universally accepted by the clan, it does 
not seem improbable thit it wis originally French, and not 
digumilar to tho modem Ficnch name of Cunlionne = In 
the Ragman, Roll occurs the nme of ‘ Robeitus de Camburn, 
dominus de Bak grenach, miles,’ who swore fealty to bdwaid 
the Fnot of Inngland, ‘apud Sanctuin Johanna do Perth,’ 
22d July 1296 ‘There are also, in the same roll, the names 
of Johannes Cimbiun, who, in other dccds, 1s designed ‘ do- 
minus de Bulvgrenach,’ and Robertus Gamburn de Balnely, 
ll supposed to be the same is Caineron 

Lhis tribe, from its euhest history, had its scat m Lochnuber, 
to which, contrary to all tradition, they appar to have come 
from the south, having obt uncd from Angus Og, of the family 
of Islay, a grant of Lochaber in the ragn of Robert the 
Bruce = Lhan more modern possessions of Lochiel and Loch- 
akg, situated upon the western side of the Lochy, stall 
further in the Celtic or Highland region, were o1gimalls 
grantcd by the Lotd of the Isles to the founder of the Clan 
Ranald, from whos descend its thev passed to the C imerons 
[his clan originally consisted of thice septs,—the MacMartins 
of Tettafinlay, the M wGillomes of Stronc, and the Macso- 
hes of Glennevis, and the tradition 18, that it was by inter- 
murmage with the MacMartins of Icttafinlay the eldest 
brinch, that the Cametons of Tocidl who belonged to the 
sccond branch, or the MuCallouis of Strone, first acquncd 
the property in Lochaber Being the oldest cadets they as- 
sumed the title of Captam of the Clan Camaion = Druminond 
of Hawthornden desembcs the Camerons as “ fierecr than 
flerceness itself” 


The Camvions obtained a charter of the b uaony of T ochre] 
and the lands of Garbh-dhoch, 1n the 1Jth century, the flist 
of them being stvled “de Knoydart” Lhey iso possessed 
extorsive property around the castle of kilean-Donnan, Ross- 
shuc of which they wer deprived through the hostility of 
the Gordon tamly The linds of Glenloy and 1] ocharkaig 
were purchased by Sir Ewen Cameron mm the regn of Charles 
II fheso, with the barony of Tochicl uid a portion of the 
lands of Matnore, are still in possession of the tf umily 

Ihe Camerons of | ochiel ave a family not only distinguished 
as the head of the clan, but by the person ul ch uactostics 
of many of thur chefs, of whom Sir 1 wen Cameron of I och- 
iel, above mentioned, and lis grandson Donald, ‘the gen- 
tle Lochiel of the 't>,’ arc scpuatcly noticed Lhe family 
of Cameron of Tochicl arc further distingmshed by having 
nused, and during many years sustuued, the 79th regiment 
of the linc, known 1s the Gameroman Highlanders ‘This oc- 
cuncd through the patnotic cnergy of Sir Alan Cameron of 
Irroch, a cidct of that family, who distinguished himself in 
the frst American wa1 When on detached service he was 
taken prisoner, and immured for nearly two years in the 
common gaol of Philadelphia, under tue plea that he nad 
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been engaged in exciting the native tribes to take up arms | at Ins seat of Inverralort house, Inverness-shire, was also an 
in favour of Groat Butuin In attempting to escape from | eminent officer, having first entered the army in 1799, when 
this confinement, ho had both lus ankles broken, and be never | he served under the duke of York in Holland He was the 
perfectly recovercd from the painful effects of these myuris | eighth son of Donald Cameron, Fsq of Murlugan, by the 
He was subsequently placed upon half pay, but, aroused by | daughter of Alexander M‘Donald, aq ot Achtnchtan, and 
the dangers and alarms gf 1793, principally by his personal | was born m 1778 In 1800 he was with lus regiment at 
influence over his countrymen, he, m little more than three | kerrol, m 1801, 1n I yypt, where he was severely wounded 
months, at Ins own expense, p itniotieally rused the 79th, om | inthe arm and side, in 1807 at Copenhagen, in 1808 at 
Cameron Thehlanders, of which he was appointed inst major- | Vimicra, in thit and the following year in Spun, in 1818 
comm ind int and afterwards (Janu ry 179 4) heutenant-colone! | at Vittoria, till wounded, and in 1814 1n Holland At Wa- 

His icginent was afterwards dranghted into the 42d and | terloo he was severely wounded in the throat In 1828 he 
other sqgiments Sir Alan Cameron, on Ins retuin to Seot- | was appointed deputy-goveinor of St Mawcs, and m 1838 
land, wis commussioned by the duke of York to rise the | major-gencral im the army, in which |itter year he was cri- 
Guncion Highlanders anew, wlich was done im 1798 m httle | ated a huight commander of the bath In 1846 he became 
moe thau six months [ts gullint commander wis twiec | colonel of the 74th foot He received a med ul and two clasps 
we very wounded in the battle of Bergen-op Zvom im 1799 | for lis services in command of the mfle brigade at Ciudad 
In 1800 at Juarol, Cadiz, &e, m 1801 m Ley pt, m the de- | Rodrigo, Bad yor and Silamanea, and had a pension of five 
Keent upon Zealind, in Sweden in 1808, md afterwards in | hnundied pounds a-ycw m consideration of his long services 
the Penmsuli, in the sune yeu, the Camaon Highlandess | and wounds He murried in 1818 the only daughter of C 
and then commander gicatly distinguished themselves M'Donncll, Faq of Buisdile 

At the buttle of Talavera Sir Alan had two horses shot 
under him = We comminded a brugade in the action at Bu- 
8x0) Ibxtieme Hl health then Compiled him to retne fioin 
utive stivice On 25th July 1810 Sir Alan wis appomted 
amiyor-generi, after the pew) a hOB, and on 12th An 
gust 1819 a hentenant-genaid He dicd Match 9, 1828 

Tohn Cameron, bishop of Glisgow and chinecilor of the 
kingdom inthe Titter putof the ragn of Tames DP, wis of 
the family of Lodhi In 1422 he was official of Lothian, 
aftawuds confessor and scerctary to the eal of Douslis 
In 11.2 be was provost of Tincluden, and the sime sca 
“Seactuio Regs” In kehuay 120 we find him khecpa 
o the great seal, and soon aftar hecqper of the privy seal 
In 1426 he was clected bishop of Glisgow, ind in 1428 he 
was appomfcd Jord chancalor, in ofhee which de held until 
the end of that ragn He built the great tower at the 
epscoptl palace on wach dns cout uimoral and codes 
astic tl] was plied He extabhshed two commussiry courts, 
Honiton and © uupsic, the gwosdiction of which extended over 
puts of the counties of Dumbuton, Renfrew ftuling, Dan- 
mk, and Avi Ho is sud to bive died on Christmas eve, 
11446, but dns mime appeus ina safe conduct GQnseated im 
Rymer) duted 30th November 1437 ind dus successor im the 
nee of Glasgow was yppomted in Lttb 

Charles Gaumeron son of the Pochiel of the ’f), wis allow- 
ed to rettun to Butuan, and Jent his influcnec to the raising 
of the Lochidl men for the savice of government — His son, 
Donild, was i¢cetored to Ins estates under the general act of 
amncaty of 178t 0 The cdest son of the litter, also named 
Donald, bon 25th September 1796, obtamed & commission 
in the Guards in 1814, and fought at Wataloo He retned 
fiom the army m 1632, and dicd 14th December 1858, le w- 
ing two sons and four daughters His eldest son, Donald, 
succeeded as cluef of the clan Cameron 








CAMERON, Sm Ewrn, 01 Evan, of Lochtel, 
a chief of the clan Cameron, distinguished for his 
Chivalous charactar, was born im February 1629 
He was called by his followers Mac’onnwll Dhu, 
or the son of Black Donald, according to the cus- 
tom of then 1100, after lis father Donald, the 
Chief who preceded han, also Ewen Dhu, or Blick 
Evan, fiom is own dark complexion He was 
brought up at Tnvcrary castle, ander the guaidian- 
SInp of Ins kinsman the marquis of Argyle, unde 
whose Charge he was placed in his tenth year, be- 
mg reguded 15 a hostige for the peaceable beha- 
viow of his clin Argyle endeavoured to msttl 
mito Ins mind the political principles of the cove- 
nanteis, but it is said that he was conveited to 
the side of the hing by the exhortations of Sn 
Robert Spottiswood, formerly president of the 
Court of Session, who had been taken at the bat- 
tle of Phihphaugh in September 1645, and was 
afterwaids executed At the age of cighteen he 
quitted Inverary castle, with the declared inten- 
tion of joing the marquis of Montiose, who, 
however, had previously disbanded his forces, and 
retuned to the Continent Although the royal 
cause seemed lost, Loduel kept his clan in arms, 
and was able to protect bis estate fiom the mem- 
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The family of Cameron of Hassitain, in Argvleshire, pos 
rosses & buonetcy of the Umtcd hingdom, confercd in 1817 : 
on Iewen Cameron of Fassiorn, the father of Colonel John , !O88 of Ciomwell’s troops 


Cumeton, of the 9d Highlanders, slain at the bittle of Qua- In 1652 he was one of the first to join the in- 


B oth J 0 r 
tie Bras, 16th une 1815, while bravely Ic uding on bis men siiection under the eal of Glencaun when that 
for that officer's distinguished milituy services, with two 


Highlanders as supporters to lus armonal bearings, and scy- | HObleman 1aised the royal standaid in the High- 
eral heraldic distinctions indie iting the particular services of lands, and for neally two yeas gieatly distin- 


Colonel Cameron On the death of Sn k wen in 1828, his hed } } 
vecond son, Sir Duncan, succeeded to the baronctey BUT Onset Be MeL hea Ot Mia clan ame Serica 


General Sar Alexander: Camaion, kh CB, who died in 1850 |of encounters with General Lilbtnne, Colonel 
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Morgan, and others of Ciomwell’s officers In a 
sharp skirmish which took place between Lord 
Glencayn and Colonel Lilburne at Braemar, Lo- 
ehiel gallantly maintained a pass with the defence 
of which he had been intiusted, and thereby saved 
Gleneairn’s army Ijis services were iewaided 
by a letter of thanks fiom Charles the Second, 
dated at Chantilly, the 8d of Novembe1, 1653 

In 1654 Lochtel continued to aid Glencaun ma 
fresh insuiiection headed by him 
opposed to Moigan, a biave and enterprising offi- 
cei, Lochiel was often haid pressed, and some- 


Being himself 


times neaily ove: powered, but by his courage and 
presence of mind, he was always able to extiicate 
himself fiom positions of the utmost difficulty and 
danger 

Monk was now commander-in-chief of the par- 
hamentary foices in Scotland, and he iesolvcd to 
establish a gaiison at Inveilochy, now Fort Wil- 
liam, with the view of reducing the royalist clans 
in the neighbouhood 
hill to the noith of the foit, with thuty-eight of 
lug clan, and observing a body of men about to 
land at a place evlled Achdalew, to cut down his 
woods, and to cany off lis cattle, he moceeded 
aiong in a line with the vessels, unde: cover of 
the woods, until he saw the English soldiers dis- 


Lochtel lay in wait on a 


embark, one hundied and forty of them having 
axes, hatchets, and othe: working implcments, 
while the rest remamcd under ams, to protect 
then operations Notwithstanding the dispauty 
of then forces, Lochicl at once gave orders to ad- 
vance He oidered his othe: Allan to be bound 
to a tice, to prevent his taking any pait in the 
conflict, and so not deprive his clan of a chief, 
should he himself be cut off But Allan prevailed 
on a little boy, who was left to attend him, to un- 
loose lis cords, and soon plunged into the thickest 
of the fight The Cameions tushcd on the ene- 
my, discharged against them a destructive showei 
of shot and allows, and before they could recovei 
fiom then sui prise attacked them with then bioad- 
The combat was long and obstinate 
At last the English, 1etieating slowly, jet con- 
testing every step of ground, and with them faces 
towaids their assailants, were giving way when 
Lochiel sent two men and a piper round the flank, 
to sound the pibioch, raise the wai-cry of the 
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clan, and fire their muskets, as if a fiesh party of 
Camerons had anved, hoping thereby to create 
& panic among the English soldiers But this 
only rendered the latter more desperate, and 1n- 
stead of throwmg down thei: aims they fought 
moie resolutely than before, as they expected no 
quater They were, at length, completely bomne 
down, and fled, pursued to the sea, when those 
who had been left in the boats :eceived the fugi- 
tives, and firing at the Camerons diove them 
back, the chief himself advancing tall he was chin- 
decp im the water In the course of the struggle an 
Ienglish officer of gieat size and strength singled 
ont Lochiel, and as they weie pietty equally 
matched, they fonght fo. some time apart fiom 
the geneial battle Lochicl sneceeded m knock- 
ing the sword out of his adveisary’s hand, but the 
Englishman closing on him, bore him to the 
ground, and fell upon him, the officca bemg upper- 
most The Jatter was in the act of 1eaching for 
lus swoid, which lay near, but when extending 
lus neck in the same ducction, Lochicl, collecting 
his encigies, grasped his enemy by the collar, and 
spuuging at his throat, seized it with his teeth, 
and gave so sme and effectual a bite that the 
Of the English the 
number killed in this encounter exceeded that of 
Lochic?’s men engaged m it, m the proportion of 


office: died almost instantly 


thee to one, Whilst only seven of the Cameions 
fell 

By this and similar attacks, now on the gate 
son at Invelochy, now im conjunction with Gen- 
e1al Middleton, he harassed the forces of the Pio- 
tector with general success Aflcr the defeat of 
Middlcton in July 1654, and his ictieat to the 
continent, Lochicl was the only cluet who 1emaim- 
ed opposed to Ciomwell The Enghsh, desnous 
to have peace with this formidable chief, made 
vailous oveitues to him to that effect, but with- 
out success, until he was informed that no express 
renunciation of the king’s authority o1 oath to the 
existing government would be requned of him, 
but only his word of honour to live in peace An 
agiecment on this basis took place about the end 
of that year Reparation was made to Lochiel 
for the wood cut down by the garrison of Inver- 
lochy, and to his tenants for all the losses they 


had sustained ftom the troops; while a full 10- 
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(lemnity was granted foi all acts of depredation 
and for all crimes committed by his men All 
tithes, cess, and public burdens which had not 
been paid, were remitted to his clan 

In 1680 the last wolf known to have existed 
wild in Great Britain was slain by ¢he hand of 
this brave and haidy chef in the distict of 
Lochaber In 1681, when the duke of York, 
afterwards James the Second, was iesidimg at 
Holyrood, a3 commissioner to the parliament of 
Scotland, Lochicl took a journey to Hdinbigh to 
solicit the pardon of one of Ins clan, who, while in 
command of a paty of Cameions, had fired by 
mistake on a paity of Athole men, and killed sev- 
The duke recerved him with great distinc- 
tion, and gianted his request On this occasion 
he was knighted by the duke = After knighting 
him, the duke presented tis swoid to Su Ewen, 


eral 


to keen as a remembrance 

In 1689 Sn 
Dundee when he rused the stindad of King 
James Gencral Mackiy had, by the orders of 
King William, offered him a title and a consides - 
able sum of money, appuently on the condition of 
his remanupg nential, but this offer he rejected 


Ewen yomed the viscount of 


with disdain) ‘Though then far advanced im years, 
he distinguished himself with his usual heroism, 
and had a conspicuous share in the victory at 
Kilhecrankie Before the battle commenced he 
spoke to each of his men individuuly, and took 
On 


flist scerng Dundee’s force, General Mac kay’s army 


then promise that they would conquer on die 


had raised a hind of shout, on which Lochiel ex- 
claimed, ‘* Gentlemen, the day is ow own, I am 
the oldest commander im the army, aud I have 
always observed something ominous or fatal in 
such a dull, heavy, feeble noise as that which the 
enemy has just made in then shout” Encowaged 
by this prognostication of victory, the Highlanders, 
with then usual impetnuosity, rushed on the tioops 
of Mackay, and in half un hom gained the victory 

Tn this battle Lochiel was attended by the son 
of his foster biother, who followed him every- 
where like his shadow Shoitly afte: the com- 
mencement of the action the chief missed this 
faithful adherent from his side, and turning 1ound 
to look for him, he saw him lying on his back m a 
dying state, with his breast pierced by an aniow 
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With his last breath he informed Sir Ewen that 
observing an enemy, a Highlander, in General 
Mackay’s army, aiming at lim with a bow and 
ariow fiom the icar, he sprung behind him to 
cover him, and thus, like lis father, received m 
his own body the death-wound intended foi his 
chief 

After the battle of Killtecxankie, Sir Ewen 
Cameron retued to Lochabei, leaving the com- 
mand of his men to lis eldest son He survived 
till the year 1719, when he died at the age of 
Notwithstanding all the battles and pei- 
sonal enconnters m which he had been engaged, 
he neve lost a diop of blood, or 1eceived a wound 
He was thice manued, and had four sons and 
eleven daughters — Stewart's Sketches of the High- 
landers and Highland Regiments —Biowne's His- 


ninety 


tory of the Highlands and Highland Clans 
CAMERON, Donatp, of Lochiel, grandson of 
the preceding, 15 celebiated m history for the im- 
portant part he took in the rebellion of 1745 
Though cilled young Lochiel by the Highlanders, 
from his father being stil] alive, he was at that 
period rather advanced in hfe His father, John 
Cameion of Loctiel, eldest son of Su Ewen, had 
jomed the eal of Mat, when that nobleman 1aised 
the standaid of the Chevale: im 1715, for which 
He died in Flanders m 1748 
Donald, his eldest son, succeeded, in conse- 
quence of the attainde: of his tathe1, to the estate, 
on the death of his grandfather, in 1719 He was 
st} led captam of the clan Camoeion, a title given 


he was attainted 


to the leader o1 ext in succession who commands 
a clan in absence, 01 ding the minority, of the 
hereditary chief Previous to the landing of Prince 
Charles in the Ilighlands, the Chevahe de St 
Geoi ge, sensible of the gicat influence which young 
Lochiel possessed among the clans, had opened a 
couespondence with him, and invested him with 
full powers to negotiate with his fiends m Scotland, 
on the subject of hisiestoration He was one of the 
seven chiefs and neblemen who, i 1740, signed a 
bond of association to restore the Chevalier Upon 
the failure of the expedition of 1740 he had mged 
the prince to get another fitted out, but was against 
any attempt being made without fo.eign assistance 

On the prince’s landing, Lochiel was summoned 
with other chiefs to meet Chailes at Borodale 
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As the prince had brought newthe troops no arms 
with him, Lochiel went to the interview dete- 
mined to dissuade him fiom making any 1ash at- 
tempt On his way he called at the house of his 
brother, John Cameion of Fassifein, who, on being 
told the object of his yoummy, advised him not 
to proceed to Bonrodale, but to impait his mind to 
the pimece by letter: ‘*No,” said Lochiel, “1 
ought at least to wait upon him, and give my 1ea- 
sons fo declining to join him, which admit of no 
reply” ‘ Biothe:,” said Fassifern, T know you 
better than you hnow yourself If this prince 
once sets eyes upon you he will make you do 
whatever he pleases”) Finding all his arguments 
ineffectual to prevail on Lochiel to take up aims 
i lus cause, Chailes declared his firm deteimima- 
tion to take the field, how small soever might be 
the numbe: of his adherents“ Lodhi,” sad he, 
“who, my father has often told me, was ow 
firmest firend, may stay at home, and fiom the 
newspapeis lean the fate of his prince” ‘This 
appeal was mesistible “‘ No!” exclaimed Lochiel, 
“Tl share the fate of my piince, and so shall 
evely man ove: whom nature o1 fortune has given 
me any power” Tad Lochiel remained steadfast 
in his determimation not to jom the Pretender 
without foicign aid, the othe: chiefs would have 
also refused, but his yielding led to then collect- 
ing with then followers round the prinee’s stand- 
md, and thus he may be said to have been the 
cluef cause of the insurection that followed 
Although possessed of an estate which at that 
time yielded scarcely seven hundicd pounds a- 
yeu, Lochiel biought fomteen hundied of his clan 
mto the icbellion, and dung his biuef campaign 
he displayed much of the heroism and biavery of 
his grandfather, Su Ewen Cameion He acquned 
the respect of both parties, and obtained the name 
of the “ gentile Lochiel ” 
honourably distinguished by his endeavoms to 
mitigate the seveiitics of wai, and dete: the im- 
sui gents from acts of vindictive violence, or insub- 
oidination As an example to the rest he even 
oideied one of lis own men, caught in the act of 
theft, to be shot He led on his clan with gieat 
gallantiy at the battle of Preston, as he subse- 
quently did at the battle of Falkuk He accom- 
panied Piince Charles in his maich into England 


On all occasions he was 
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and dung the retreat from Deiby, and was se- 
velely wounded in both ankles at the battle of 
Culloden, when he was boine fiom the field by his 
two henchmen After that disastrous defeat, ho 
skulked in his own countiy for about two months, 
and then sought an asylum among the Biaes of 
Rannoch, where he was attended by Su Stewart 
Thuepland, an Edinburgh physician, for the cure 
ot lis wounds He afte: waids lurked fo! some 
time in Badenoch with Cluny MacPherson, and 
Here in the couse of his 
wande:ngs he was jomed by the prince, thongh 


some othe fugitives 


not without gieat sk and danger on both sides 
They took up, for a time, then residence m a hut 
called the Cage, cnuiously constructed m a deep 
thicket on the side of a mountam called Benalder, 
under which mune is included a great forest on 
chase, the property of Cluny — In tlis Cage they 
lived in tolutable secwity and enjoyed a i1ude 
plenty, which the prince had not hitherto known 
On the 20th 
September 1746 two Fiench fiigates having ap 
peared off the coast, Lochicl embarked along with 
the pirmee, as did nearly a hundied others of the 
1¢elics of his party, and safely arrived m Fiance, 
where the hing gave lim the command of the 
regiment of Albany, formed of his expatuated 
countrymen, with the powe: of naming lis own 


dming bis five months’ wandeimgs 
Ss 


oficers He was thus enabled, though his estate 
was fuifeited, to live acconding to his rank = He 
died in 1748, and a tiubute to his memory ap- 
peared in the Scots Magazime fo: December of 
that year WIe manited Anne, daughter of Su 
James Camphell, fifth baronet of Auchinbieck, 
by whom he had three sons and fou daughters 
His eldest son Charles, whosetuined to Scotland m 
1759, obtained the restoration of the family estate, 
which 1s now im the possession of his descendant 

CAMERON, Joun, one of the most famous 
theologians of the seventeenth century, was born, 
of 1espectable parents, at Glasguw, about 1579 
He received his education m his native city, and 
after completing the ordinary couse of study, he 
iead lectmies on the Greek language, that 1s, he 
taught Gieck, in Glasgow university, fo a year 
In 1600 he went to Bordeaux in Fiance, and hav- 
ing made the acquaintance of two protestant clei- 
gymen of that city, one of whom was his coun 
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tryman, Gilbert Primiose, he was, through then 
recommendation, appointed a 1egent 01 piofessol 
in the then newly fuunded college of Bergerac, as 
teacher of the leained languages He was so 
deeply skilled in the Gieck especially, that one of 
his pupils, the Jearned Cappel, affiurhs that he 
spoke it with as much fluency and elegance as any 
Soon after his 
settlement at Bergerac, he was, by the duke de 
Bowllon, appomted a professor of philosophy in 
the university of Sedan, where he 1cmained foi 
two ycus Ile then resigned his piofessorship, 
aud visited Pais, after which he 1:etuined to 
Bordeaux, with the imtention of studymy fur the 
munistts 

In the beginming of 1004, Mi Cameion was 
nommated one of the students of divinity who 
were maintuned at the expense of the protestant 


other person could speak Latin 


church at Bordewax, and who for the period of 
fom yeas weie at libeity to prosecute then studies 
in any protcstant seminary During this tune he 
acted as tuto: to the two sons of Calignon, chan- 
cello: of Navaire 
them at Pats, they went to Geneva, whee they 
remiuned the next two yours, and thence 1emosed 
to Heiulclberg, in which city they resided for 


nealy twelve months <A setes of theses, ‘ De 


After spending one year with 


tiple: Der com Honune Ioedere, which he pub- 
ily maimtamed in this university, on 4th Apul 
In 
the same yea a vacancy havmg occuied im the 
protestant chiuich at Bordeaux, by the death of 
one of the ministers, he was recalled to that town, 


1608, have been punted among his works 


and appoimtcd colleague to his firend and country - 
man Pinmiose 

In 1617 two sea captams were at Bordeaur 
condemned to death for pracy, as they professed 
the 1eformed faith, Cameron attended them im 
thea last moments, and afterwards published a 
letter entitled ‘Constance, Foy, et Résolution & 
In moit des Cuapitaines Blanquet ct Gaillard,’ 
which by the parhament of Bordeaux, im its pop- 
ish animosity to protestantism, was ordered to be 
Innut by the hands of the common executione! 
In the following year he was appointed professor 
of divinity m the university of Saumu, the pin 
cipal seminary of the French protestants, whee 
he lad for a colleague Dr Duncan, another of his 
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learned countrymen, who were then very numerous 
in Fiance The Ingh reputation which he had 
acquued by such of his works as had aheady been 
published, was now imceased by his academical 
lectmes In 1620 he engaged m a foimal dispu- 
tation which lasted for four days, on the doctrines 
of giace and free will, with Daniel Tilenus, a na- 
tive of Silesia, who had adopted the theological 
opmions of Arminius An account of this Amica 
Collatio was printed at Leyden in the subsequent 
year ‘The theological faculty of that university 
were not satisficd with some of Caimeion’s expla- 
nations, and when Rivet, as dean of the faculty, 
communicated to him their dissent, he defended 
his opinions in a biief answei = The civil wars in 
Fiance in 1620 had the effect of dispersing neaily 
all the students of the university of Saumur, on 
which Cameion, with his family, 1emoved to 
Fo: a shoit time he read private lectures 
on divimty m London, and im 1622 he was ap- 
pointed by King James pimcipal of the university 
of Glasgow, 1n the 100mm of Robeit Boyd of Tioch- 





ongland 


lig, removed in consequence of lus fim adherence 
to presby feniauism ==Cameron, on the othe: hand, 
Was more mclined to fayout episcopacy, and it 
seeins thit among othe: doctines taught by him 
was the dangeious one of passive obedience, wluch 
was not calculated to 1ende1 him popular with the 
presby ter1an students of those days After teach- 
ing divimity for about a year, he resigned his situ- 
Accoiding to Caldeiwood, he ‘was go 
nusliked by the people, that he was foiced, not 
long after, to remove out of Glasco” [Ziist vol 
vu p 567] He returned to Saumu, whee he 
was only peimitted to 1ead private Iectuies 

The province of Anjou, in 1623, made an ap- 


ation 


plication to the national Synod of Charenton, that 
he might be 1einstated in lus professorship, but 
the hing, in a letter to the commissioner to this 
synod, declaed agunst his appomtment to any 
ministenial or academical office m Fiance, and 
the request was, mm consequence, not gianted, 
but on a i¢epiescutation by Cameion to the same 
synod, that he was then without employment, and 
destitute of any adequate means foi the support of 
his family, the synod voted him a donation of a 
thousand livies In the following year (1624) he 


was permitted to accept of the professorslup of 
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divinity in the university of Montauban, whither 
ne removed before the close of the yea The 
disputes between the protestants and 1omanists 
weie at this pe1liod cated very Ingh, and having 
opposed the duke de Rohan, who endeavoured to 
induce the people of Montauban to take up aims, 
Cameion was attacked in the stieets by an un- 
known miscrcant, supposed to have been a Ca- 
tholic zealot, and severely assaulted, afte: lan- 
guishing for some tine he died at Montauban in 
1625 

Ile was twice matiied = By his fist wife, Susan 





Bernad of Tonnes on the Guonne, whom he 
had maiiicd in 1611, he had a son, boin at Lon- 
don 10th May 1622, and fom daughters, but the 
son and the eldest daughter dicd before then fa- 
the: Then mother having died of consumption, he 
mated, second'y, at Montauban, Susan ‘Thomas, 
with whom he only lived a few months, and who 
had no dild = The maintenance of lis suviving 
family was undertaken by the protestant churches 
of France 

* With respect to his person,” says Di Tiving, 
mn his Life of Cameion, “ he was of the middle 
size, somewhat inclinmg to a spae habit, sound 
but not robust in his constitution = Eis hau was 
ycllow, his eyes were biuliant, and the exprcssion 
He 


appeared to be always mumersed in deep medita- 


of his countenance was lively and pleasant 


tion, and was somewhat neghgent in his apparel, 
and careless mi his gat, but im his manners he 
was vety agreeible, aud although he was not 
withont a considerable share of uiitability lis 
anger wis easily appeascd, und he was very 1eady 
to acknowledge lis own faults” [Zromg’s Lives 
of Scotish Writers, vol 1 page 3841 J“ Fiom this 
distinguished person,” he adds, ‘fa very consider - 
able paity among the Fiench protestants derived 
the name of Camciomtes ‘They endeavomcd to 
explain the doctiune of grace and free will so as 
to establish the conclusion, that no one 18 abso- 
lutely excluded fiom a participation m= the bene- 
fits of Chiist’s sufferings, though all are not en- 
abled to embiace the offered salvation = Then 
opinions on this subject they attempted to recon- 
elle with those of Calin = Those who held such 
opmions were likowsse denominated Universalists 


They weie sometimes descithed as Amyralidists, 
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from the name of Amyiaut, who had been Came- 
10n’s pupil at Saumnmt, and was afte: waids a pio- 
fesso of divinity in that university ” ([Zbid page 
845] Inu tact Amyiaut received fiom Cameion 
those peculiar theoies which he developed in his 
‘System of Universal Giace’ Su Ihomas U1- 
qubait says that because of his universal reading, 
Cameron was called “The Walking Libiary ” 

He wiote many Latm poems, which have not 
His most considerable works 
weie published by others, fiom copes taken by 
his pupils 





becn preserved 


his woiks may be thus given — 


Sintangeluy, sive Stehitenticus mT liam Santangelum Cau- 
adiim  Rupcl, 1616, 12mo 

Tiatc mquel sont examinez les prguges de ccus de I'cghise 
Rom une contre lt Religion Refoumée Rochelle, 1617, 12mo 

Theses de Gr tia ct Libero Arbitno Simm, 1618, 12ino 

Ihescs alu Lhcol de Neccasitate Satist actiouis Chustr pa 
Peccatis  Salmur, 1620, fol 

Sept Scunons sur le cip vt de} Evangile de S Juan 
Satun , 1624, &vo 

bitensio Sententia suse de Gritia ct Libero Arbituo 
Sali, 1624, 8vo 

An bs unin ation of those plausible appe ir inces which seem 
most to commend the Homush church, and to prejudice the 

Sfonmed = Fughshed out of French = Oxf 1026, dto Ihe 
samc Bianch «Koch 1617, 12me 

Pirlectioncs in selectiona quidan loca Novi Testamenti 
nna cum Pract itu de TP cclesit, ct nonnullis misecllanus opus- 
cus Sum, 1626-1628, 3 vols tto 

Myrothcaum Pv ingclicum, m quo aliquot loca Nov Los- 
timenti «xphcantur, uni cum Spialegio Pud Cappelli de 
codem Aigumento, cunque 2 Diitubissim Matth xv & De 
Viti Jephty  Gency 1632, ito ct im Cnt Sae 1660 
fond 1660 Salmi, 1677, dto 

Of the Soveragn Judge of Controversies in Matters of Re- 
lyston Oxf 1628, 4to 

Opaa Bang tus collected theological works, with a 
sketch of the authors lft and character, written by Cappel 
Ganev 1612, 1658, fol 


CAMERON, Rienanp, a zealous preacher and 
mats: of the Church of Scotland of the seven- 
teenth century, was the son of a small shopkeeper 
at Falkland in Fife, and at fist was schoolmaster 
and precentor of his native parish under the epis- 
copalian Ceigyman Te was afterwaids con- 
verted by the ficld preachers, and persuaded by 
the celcbrated John Welch to accep a licence to 
preach the gospel, which was conferred upon him 
in the House of Waughhead, Roxmughshire, hav- 
ing foi some time resided im that part of the coun- 
try as preceptor m the family of Su Walte: Scott 
of Haden Fiom the fieedom with which he 
asseited the spuitual independence of the Chinch 
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of Scotland, he excited the hostility of that por- | in which he thiice repeated the expression, ‘‘ Lord! 


tion of the presbyterian clergy who had taken ad- 
vantage of the act of indulgence of 1672, and in 
1677 he was reproved for his boldness at a meet- 
ing of them held at Edinbuigh We afterwards 
went to Holland, where luis great .zeal and ene- 
getic characte: made a strong impression upon 
the ministers who were then living in exile in that 
country At his oidination, Mi Wand 1etained 
his hand for some time on the young prcache1's 
head, and exclaimed, *‘ Behold, all ye beholdeis, 
here is the head of a faithful minister and sei vant 
of Jesus Christ, who shall lose the same for hits 
Master’s interest, and it shall be set up before the 
sun and the moon in the view of the woild” In 
1680 he retuned to Scotland, and in spite of the 
seveie measuies of the government, immediately 
began the practice of field preaching The cuel 
and tyrannical pi ocecdings of the executive against 
him and the small party with which he was con- 
nected, and who cousideired tim then head, led 
him to take a bold and desperate step On the 
20th of June 1680, in company with about twonty 
other persons, well armed, he entered the little 
remote biugh of Sanquhar, aud made public pio- 
clamation at the Cross, that he and those who 
adhered to him 1enounced then allegiance to the 
king, Chailes the Second, on account of his hav- 
ing abused the government, at the same time de- 
claring wai against hin and his biothe:, the duke 
of York, whose succession to the throne they 
avowed then resolution to resist A reward of 
five thousand meciks was immediately offuied by 
the privy council for Cameion’s head, and thee 
thousand meiks for the heads of the 1est, and 
parties of soldicas were immediately sent out to 
anest them The httle band kept together im 
aims for a month in the mountamous country be- 
tween Nithsdale and Ayishne On the 20th of 
July they weie surpiised on Andsmoss by Biuce 
of Eailshall, with a party of hoise and foot much 
superior to them m numbers Cameion, who was 
believed by his followeis to have a gift of pio- 
phecy, is said to have that moining washed his 
hands with paiticula: caic, m the expectation that 
they weie immediately to become a public specta- 
cle His party at the sight of the enemy gathered 
closcly around him, and he uttered a short prayer, 


spaie the green, and take the mpe!® He then 
suid to his brothe:, ‘Come! let us fight it out to 
the last!” After a buef skumush, in which they 
weie allowed even by then enemies to have fought 
with gieat biavery, Biuce’s party, fiom their 
supelority of numbers, gained the victory 
Cameron was among the slam, and his head 
and hands, after being cut off, were caiied to 
Kdinbuigh, along with the prisoners, among whom 
was the celebiated Hackstoun of Rathillet The 
fathe: of Cameron was at this time in prison for 
nonconformity, and the head and hands of his son 
weie shown to him with the question, ‘ Did he 
know to whom they belonged?” The old man 
seized the bloody relics with all the eage:ness of 
paiental affection, and, kissing them fervently, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ I know, I know them, they ae my 
son’s, my own dea gson’s, 1t 1s the Loid, good 1s 
the will of the Lod, who cannot wrong me or 
mine, but has made goodncss and mercy to follow 
us all our days” The head and hands weie then 
fixed upon the Nethe: bow Port, the finge:s point- 
ing upward, in mochery of the attitude of prayer 
The body was buried with the rest of the slain on 
the spot where they fell at Audsmoss, where a 
plain monument was in bette: times erected over 
The small but zealous body of presbyte- 
Hans who adhered to Cameion in lus life, were 
fiom him designated Cameionians, a name which 
Is sometimes given to the members of the Re- 
formed Presbytenan Chuich 
CAMERON, Huau, a person of humble onigin, 
yet deserving a place im this work as one of the 
gicatest local benefactois to the Buieadalbane 
distinct of Peithshne, was boin in 1705, and 
was no more than a countiy millwight After 
acquuing a hnowledge of his business, he settled 
at Shiain of Lawers, where he built the first lint- 
mill that ever was erected in the Highlands of 
Scotland Before his time only the distaff and 
spindle weie used for spimning lint and wool in 
that pait of the country , and he was not only the 
fist who constincted spimuing-wheels and jack- 
1eels m Bieadalbane, but he was likewise the fiat 
who taught the people thee how to use them 
The number of lint-muills afterwards erected by 
him thionghout the Highlands cannot be reckoned 
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Diarmid O'Dwin, Lord ef Lochow —Clan Campbell styled from him Sw} Diarmad. 
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at leas than a hundred In shoit, almost all the 
lint-milg m the Highlands of Pathsmre, aud 
many in the counties of Inverness, Caithness, and 
Suthe:land, were of his erecting He also con- 
stiucted the first ba:ley-muill that was built upon 
the noith side of the Forth, for which he was 
highly complimented by Maca Ghlasarich,—Camp- 
bell the bard,—in a very popula: song, called 
‘Moladh di Eobhan Camashran Mullen lin,’ that 
is, ‘A song m praise of Hugh Cameron, the lint 
miller’ This singulai character died in 1817, at 
the extraordinary age of 112 years Though he 
could only be called a countiy-wiight, he was a 
man of uncommon genius, of gicat integuity, and 
of a very shrewd and mdependent mind 
CAMERON, Writtam, the Rev, author of the 
excellent congiatulatory song on the restoration 
of the foifeited estates, 1784, mserted m Joln- 
son’s Musical Museum, was boin in 1751, and 
having studied for the Church of Scotland, was in 
the usual time licensed to preach the gospel In 
1785 he became minister of the paish of Kuh- 
newton His fiist work, a ‘ Collection of Poems,’ 
punted at Edinburgh in 1780, 12mo, was anon) - 
mous In 1781, along with the Rev John Logan, 
of Leith, and the Rev Di Jolin Motison, minis- 
ter of Canisbay, in the county of Caithness, (who 
died in 1798,) Mi 
assistance mm piepaimg the collection of Paia- 


Cameion r1endeied matenal 


phiases now m use in the Church of Scotland He 
died at the manse of Kuknewton on the 17th of 
November 1811, in the 60th year of his age, and 
the 26th of his mimistiy A posthumous volume 
of poems was published by subsciption at Edin- 
buigh m 1813, 8vo 
tion of the forfeited estates, beginning ‘ As o’e1 
the Highland hills I hied,” was adapted to the 
fine old an, called ‘‘ The Haughs 0’ Ciomdale "— 
Notes to Johnson's Musical Museum edited by W 


Stenhouse 


CAMPBEI L, a surname of great antiqmty in Scotland, and | 
af frequent occurrence in Scottish Instory It 18 st ited by 
Pinkerton to have heen denved from a Norman kmght, named 
de Campo Bello, who camo to England with Wilham the Con- 
queror As respects the latter part of the statement, it 1s to 
be observed that in the hst of all the knights who composed 
the army of the Conqueror on the occasion of his invasion of 
England, and which 1s known by the name of the Roll of 
Battle-Abbey, the name of Campo Bello 1s not to be found 
But it does not follow, as recent wnters have assumed, that 
a knight of that name may not have come over to kngland at 


Ilis song, on the 1estora- 
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a later period, ether of his reign or of that his successom 
Mr Pinkerton has associated with this account of the ongir 
of the name a theory that the Campbells were not only not 
Celts but Goths, in which, however, he is assuredly mistaken 

It has been alleged in opposition to this account that in the 
oldest furm of wnting the name, it 18 spelled Cambel or Kam- 
bel, and it 18 80 found in many ancient documents, but these 
were written by parties not acquainted with the mdividuals 
whose name they record, as in the manusenpt account of the 
battle of Haldon Hull, by an unknown Enghsh writer, pre- 
served in the British Museum, in the Ragman Roll, which 
was coinpiled by an knghsh clerk, and un Wyntoun’s Chronicle 
There 1s no evidence, however, that at any period 16 was 
written by any of the family otherwise than as Campbell, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary diversity that occurs in the 
a} ling of other names by than holders, as shown by I ord 
Lindsay m the account of his clun, and the invariable em- 
ployment: ot the letter p by the Cumpbells theinselves would 
be of itsulf a strong argument for tho southern ongin of the 
name, did there not exist, in the record of the pmlament of 
Robert Bruce hald m 1320, the name of the then head of the 
family, entered as Sir Nigc] de Campo Bello 

Ihe writers, however, who attempt to sustain the fabulous 
trls of the sennachies, assign a very diffrent ong to the 
name It 1s personal, say they, “like that of some others of 
the Highlind clans, bung composed of the words cam, bent 
or ached, and dcul, mouth, this having been the most pro- 
mincnt feature of the great ancestor of the clan, Diaimd 
O'Dwhbin, or O'Dwin, a brave warrior celebrated im traditional 
story, who was contemporary with the heroes of Ossian = In 
the Gache language Ins descendants are called Sio] Diarmid, 
the offspring o: race of Diarmid ” 

Besides the mamtcst 1mprobability of thas o1gin on other 
grounds, two conside? tions my be advcited to, each of them 
conclusiy¢ 

First, It is known to all who have examined ancient gen- 
ealogies, that among the Celtic races personal distinctives 
never have become hereditary Malcolm Canmore, Donald 
Bane, Rob Roy, or 1 van Dhu, were, with many other names, 
distinctave of pursonal qualities, but none of thom descended, 
o1 could do go, to the chidren of those who acquned them 

Secondly, It 15 no Jess clear that, until after what 18 called 
the Saxon Conquest had been completely effected, no heredi 
tary surnames were m usc among the Celts of Scotland, nor 
by the clucfs of Norwegian desucnt who governed im Argyle 
and the Isles This cucumptance is pointed out by Tytler in 
Jus remarks upon the early population of Scotland, in the 
chaptcr in Ins second volume of the History of Scotland The 
domestu slaves attached to the possessions of the church and 
of the barons have thar genealogys cngrossed m ancient 
charters of conveyances and confirmation coped by him 
‘Lhe names are all Celtic, but in no one instance does the son, 
even when bearing 4 second or distinctive name, follow that 
of ns father 

According to the gene ogists of the family of Argyle, ther 
predecessors, on the female side, were possessors of Lochow, 
in’ Argyloslnre, as early as 404 In the eleventh century, 
Gillespic (or Archibald) Campbell, a gentleman of Anglo- 
Norman lineage, acquired the lordship of Lochow, by mar- 
nage with kva, daughter and heiress of Paul O’Dwin, lord of 
Tochow, denommated Paul Insporran from his being the 
king’s treasurer 

Sir Colin Campbell of Lochow, sixth in descent from this 
personage, distinguished himself by his warhke actions, and 
was kmghted by King Alexander the Third m 1280 In 
1291 he was one of the nominees on the part of Robert 
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Bruce in the contest for the Scottish crown He added 
largely to hig estatcs, and on account of his great prowess he 
obtained the surnaine of More or great , from him the chief 
of the Argyle family 14 in Gaelic styled Mac Chaillan More 

According to che umversally recerved opimion for several cen- 
turies, the distinctive Mac 18 understood to imply son, or the 
son of, and Mac Chaillan would accordingly imply the son of 
Chaillan But it 18 nut anywhere said or supposed that Sir 
Qolin's father o any of ns immediate ancestors bore the 
name of Chullan We is described as Domenus Cohnus 
Cump-bell Miles filius Dominus Gileaspec Camp-bel, in an 
acquisition referred to in a charter of the monks of Newbattle 
abbey of the lands of Symontoun in Ayrshure, the reddendo of 
which Sir Coli made over to that abbey in 1293 = The father 
of this Gillespic 18 said to have been Duncan Campbell, mar- 
riod to a lady of the name of Sommerville, of the house of 
Jarnw ith, and the futher of Duncan, an Ar:chibald Camp- 
bell, but there 18 no authentic instance of thar being styled of 
Lochow Other instances occur where the prefix Mac 1s used 
without signifying son, as, for examph, m Macbeth, who 1s 
not known to have been the son of Beth, and whose son Ma- 
doch did not bear that name, and also in the genealogus of 
the Caltic slaves alieady referred to quoted by Lytler m= his 
history, wher. the word Mac occurs in the name of a son 
which 18 not the same as that of his father It 1s also found 
in ecmpound words, as Macpherson, Macfarquhirson, &c , 
where the Knglish word son 3s also mcorporited = We are 
thorcfore led to look for another caplination of this frequent 
prefix It as not found in Walsh names In the few Trish 
names in which it ¢ppe us, a Scotch ogin can frequently he 
traced, and at 14 often used in the form of Mag, as Maguue, 
Maginnes, as it 18 also along with the Cin the Scotch names 
MacGlashan, MacGillivray, @e In the oldest Irish records 
the word Mic occas, and is translated son, and this mic 1s 
frequently found combincd with Mac, is Mic Mac There 1s 
a curious instince mm [rish lustory of the picfix Mic bemg 
employed to mgmify great or big, asina clicf in the reign of 
IWhzabeth, who 13 sud to have becn called Mac Manus, gz eat 
hand, trom the length of his arms — It 13 not therefore nn- 
probable that the word mac or mag my hive onginally been 
acontraction of Mignus great or big, employcd im the fist 
instance by the priests, the only Cionlers and namegivers 
in the conupted I atin of those ages, ather as an independent 
personal distinctive, or to designate, among several of the 
siuine name, the mdividual of greatest size and strength, and 
Which an data: ages, when snrnamcs came into use, might be 
continued by the descendants to distingmsh them from the 
children of others of the samc nunc, on whom such a personal 
distinctive had not becn bestowed = It may be remarked, 
that in this sense it sometimes occurs in RBiuitish or Welsh, as 
well asin Celtic or Irish, topography, as Mackinlath, the great 
pluce on the Leath, a hundied and town of pew antiquity 
in Montgomeryshore, Maginnis, the great asland, the ancient 
name of the peninsula between Lough Sti ingford and Dun- 
drum, also, corrupted ito Muck or Mug, 18 Mucioss, the 
great cross, and in composition as Cairichmacross, the rock 
of the great cross It 18 probable that it has been used im 
other countites m composition of names, as Magellan, o 
Magalhaen, the great stranger, the name of the discoverer of 
Cape Horn 

On this supposition also the word Mae Chaillan appe us to 
be the Celtic orthogr phy, according to thew pronunuation of 
Mag Allin or Alune, the latter a wood which 1s not only a 
frequent wane in the Romance language (with which the 
Norman-French, as spoken m Scotland in the twelfth cen- 
tury 18 nearly identified), but was also used im that language 
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to sigmfy what that word actually meant, viz, aleanus 
stranger, or alien, and Mac Caullane would thus mply the tal} 
or large-bodied stranger The appellative mor or more, 
although frequently used in modern Celtic, in a physical 
sense, 28 great, was in earlier tunes more properly a distino- 
tive of supeiior rank, as inavrmoi, the ancient name for the 
Pictish chiefs, viz, chief of the heads (maors, 01 mayors, u 
corrupted Gotho-Latin term,) of the tribes ‘This term mor 
is still presorved in the Spinsh and Portugucse languages, 
which are descendcd from the Romance, to express such a dis- 
tinction of rank or order, as alvayde mor, the head alcade, 
capitan mor, head captain, an ofhcer equivalent to com- 
inander-in-chicf of the mulitary force im Portuguese colonics , 
thesaureno mor, head trcisurer, &c, & The identity ot 
many of the Romangciro terms preserved in pemmsular Jan- 
guages, with those occurring in the carhest forms of Celtic 
words, presents matter of speculation to the philologist and 
antiquiry, but may perhaps be accounted for by the earher 
prev deuce of that tongue and its larger use also in the noth 
of Scotland than even the Saxon itself, as the conquerors 
under G inmore ad his descend mts wac chiefly of that race, 
ind in mixing with the natives, they may have retamed a 
number of these Gotho-F atin terms whilst adopting along 
with them am the course of that amalgamation, the gene ul 
idiom of the conquered peopl 

It is thercfore suggested th tt the Ccltiec nime Mao Chaillan 
Mot, 181m reality s compound of conupted Latm and Romance 
words implying the great or tall stranger chief, a suggestion 
which singululy aids the opmon which, «tcr considerable 
attention to the mutta, wohwe forincd, via thiut the first 
of the Campbells or GC unpobcllos was a milituy knight, one 
of whose ancestors nay have assisted Alexanda the Second 
in his conquest of Argyle, and received, along with the 
Steward of Scotland, who obtamced al! Bute and Cowal on 
the same occasion, the adyieent lands of I ochow as his fee or 
reward, when these were forfated by the 1cbellion o1 death of 
the onginal possessor, probably recaving the hand of the 
daughter of the litter a3 v further sccurty for lus acquisition 
Whether this latte: Cneumstance oc uried or not, 1f Was not 
wtil elite: age, when the fouth carl of Argyle had acquircd the 
Juuodiction ova th it region, that the Norman bearing gylonny 
of eight for Campbell, came to be quaitacd m the armorial 
bearings of the family, with the galley having furled sails, 
ows im action, and fig and pend uite flying for the Jurdslup of 
the Isles = Lhe surrounding people, compelicd to wquiesce in 
this arsangement, would nitually descuibe a knight, o: tho 
son of thmight, so angected into thar midst by the ippala- 
tron of the grad otrangar chef In the account given of the 
ougin of the nunc Campbell, by Jacob in lis J nglish pecr- 
ive, Unda thar Inghsh title of Sundudge, vol np 698, 
Tondon, 1707, thac asa stitement ippucntly contr idictory 
of the foregoing theory, viz, that the nime Muc ¢ hailan, or 
as iendued by hin Mic Callin, a that of Sn Cohn hineelf, 
“so called by the Jrwh” Adimotting tlus to be the c we, 
although its sumilauty 15 not apparcnt, its only effect would 
be that imstead of the great stranger chief, the distinctive 
Mac Cuillan More would mean Cola the go cat or tall chicf 

Sir Cohn Campbell had a quarrel with 9 powerful neigh- 
bour of Ins, the Loid of ] orn, and after he had defeated linn, 
pwsumg tho victury too eigerly, he was slain (in 1294, ac- 
cording to Jacob m the weount referred to) at a place called 
the String of Cow ul, where a gieat obelisk was erected over 
lus grave This 1s said to have occwnoned bitter feuds be- 
twixt the houses of Lochow and Torn for a long penod of 
years, which were put an end to by the marriage of the 
diughta of rgadia, the Cultac propmeto: of Lorn, with Joho 
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of the name of Sinclar, by whom he had five sons 
Sir Niel Campbell of Lochow, his eldest son, swore fealty 
to Edward the First, but afterwards jomed Robert the Bruce, 
and fonght by lus side in almost every encountcr, from the 
defeat at Methven to the victory at Bannockburn King 
Robert rewarded his services by mving him his sister, the 
Lady Marv Bruce, in marnagc, and conferring on him the 
lands forfeited by the ¢ wl of Athol Sn Niel, who was also 
styled Mac Chaillan More, was one of the commissioners ant 
to York in 1314, to negotiate a peace with the Knghsh His 
next brother Donald was the piogemtor of the Campbclls of 
Toudon [See Loupon, carl of ] His three younger brothers, 
Dugal, Arthur, and Duncan, all swore fealty to Aing kd- 
wud 1 1296, but also becnine devoted adhernts of Robert 
the Bruce, and shared his favoms By Ins wile, the 1 ady 
May Bruce, Sir Mel had three sons, Sir Colin, Tohn, created 
earl of Athol, upon the forfeiture of David dc Sti ithbogic, the 
elevonth earl, [see ATHOL, oul of,] and Dugal 
Sir Colin, the eldcst son, obtaincd a charter from his uncle, 
King Robert Bruce, of the lands of Lochow and Ardscod- 
niche, dated at Arbroath, 10th Fehuury, 1316, 1m which he 
1s designated Colinus firus Nigelle Cambal, milites In 1316, 
he accompannd King Rolxit to Irclind to assist m_ placing 
Ins brother, Edward Bruce, on the throne of that hingdom 
Sir Colin assisted the steward of Scotluid in 1334, in the 
surprise and recovery of the castle of Dunoon, in Cowl, he- 
| longing to the Steward, but held by the Lnglish and the 
adherents of Edward Bilol, and put all withm it to the 
sword, a feat which give the first turn of fortune in favour 
of King David Bruce As a wwad Sir Colm was made 
hereditary govcrnor of the cutle of Dunoon, and hid the 
grant of certam lands for the support of his digmty = Wyn- 
toun states that if was lus brother Dugal who did this acr- 
vice, but Crawford his shown that this 1s wiong = Su Colin 
died about 1340 = By his wift, i daughter of the house of 
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Stewart of Innermeath about 1386 = Sn Colin marned a lady 
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Lennox, he had three sons and a daughter, namely, Sir 
Gillespie or Archibald, John, from whoin the Campbells of 
Baibieck and Succoth, and other fanmnhes of the name, are 
sud to be descended, Dugal, who jomed Kdward Bahio), and 
in consequence jus estates in Cowal were forfuted by King 
David the Secorfd, and given to Ins eldest brother, and Ahca, 
marned to Alan [ander of Hatton 

Lhe eldest son, Sir Gillespic or Arcmbald, who added 
largely to the farmly possessions, was twice marnied, first to 
a lady of the famly of Menteith, and, secondly, to Mary, 
daughter of Sir John Lamont, and hid a son, Sr Colin 
Campbell of Lochow who manied Magarct second d@ imghter 
of Sir John Drummond of Stobh ul, sister of Annabella, queen 
of Robert the Ehnd He had three sons, Dunean, Colin, 
and Pui, and a daughter, marmed to Dunem Macfarlane 
of Arrochar Colin, the sceond son, was deagied of Aid- 
hingliss, and of his family the Campbells of Ardcntmny, 
Dunoon, Carnch, Skipnish, Blythswood, Shawfeld, Rachan, 
Auchwillan, and Dergacne, me br inches 

Sir Dunew Cunphell of Tochow, the cldest son, was one 
of the host ges m 1424, under the name of Dune vn lord of 
Argyle, for the payment of the sum: of forty thousand pounds 
(equivalent to fom hundred thousand pounds of ow money) 
fur the expense of Aing James the lurst’s mumtenance dur- 
ing his Jong imprusonment m kngland, when Sir Duncan was 
found to lc worth fifteen hundred meaks a-year He was 
the frst of the farmly to assume the designation of Argyle 
By King James he wis appointed one of his privy council, 
ind constituted Ins justiaaay ind leutenant within the shne 
of Argyle He becune a lord of parhiument im 1445, under 
the title of Lord Cumpbill He died in 1153, ind was buri- 
cdat hilmun He municd, tust, Maryory o: Manota Stew- 
mt, diuphter of Robert duke of Albany, governor of Scotlind 
In Pinhatons Scottish Gallay, thac are portraits of both 
the first Lord Camphcll and hin wife, of which the following 
arc woodcuts 
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Ky his first wife he hid three sous, Celestine, who died be- 
fore hun, Archibald, who alxo pred: ceased him, but left a son, 
and Cohn, who was the first of Glenorchy, and ancestor of 
the Breadalbaue familv, [see BREADAT BANE, earl and mar- 
aus of, ante, p 876] Sir Duncan inarried, secondly, Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir John Stewart of Black! ail and Auch- 
ingown, natural son of Robert the IInrd, by whom, also, he 
had three sons, namcly, Duncan, who, aecording to Crawford, 

; Was the ancestor of the house of Auchimbreck, of whom are 
the Campbells of Gleneardel, Gleusaddal, Kildurkland, Kal 
| mone, Wester Keuns, Kalbcrry, and Dana, Niel progemtor, 
| accordmyg to Criwford, of the Campbells of Filangrag and 
»  Ormadale, and Arthur or Archibald, ancestor of the Camp- 
| bells of Ottur, now cxtinet It 1s said that the C umpbells of 
f  Auchinbreck and ther cadets, also T Nengrag and Ormad ue 
diseend from this the youngest son, and not from dis brothers 
Lhe first Tord Campball was suecceded by his grandson 
Colin, the gon of lis second son Arcubald He acquied 
put of the lordship of Campbal in the parksh of Dollar, by 
manying the cldest of the three daughtas of Tohn Stcwat, 
thid lord of Lorn and Imermeith He did not, a4 is gen 
| crally stated, acqune by this marniige any part of the lod 
slup of Lorn (which passed to Walta, brother of John, the 
1 fowth Lord Innermeith and hen of ent ul), but obtamed that 
; lndship by cxchinge of the linds of Budoning ind Inner- 
|) doung &eoan Perthshiac, with the sad Walter In 1407 dhe 
was created Carl of Argyle | [le was one of the commus- 
sioners for negotiating atinee with King J dwud the Foutth 
of Ingland in 1163, and in 1165 was appointed, with Tord 
Boyd, yustiqary of Scothind which office he filled form iny 
yonrs by himsclt afta: the fillof Ins colleague In F470) he 
war created baron of Porn, and ain the following you ho was 
appomnted one of the commissioners for scttling the treaty of 
alliance with King Kdwud the Fourth of england, by which 
Jumes, prinee of Scotlind, wis vlianced to cena Fdward’s | 
youngest daughter Te was uso one of the commissioners 
ment to Kiance to renew the treaty with that crown in 1454, 
and he cventaally became Jord-high-eh inccilor of Scotland 
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By Isabel Stew art, his wife, eldest daughter of Jolin, lord 
uf Lorn, the first cul of Argyle hid two sons and seven 
danghters Archibald, his elder sun, became second earl, and 
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In 1475 this nubleman was appointed to prosecute a decree 
of forfeiture against John, earl of Ross and lord of the Isles, 
and in 1481 he received « grant of many lands m Knapdale, 
along with the keepmg of Castle Sweyn, which had previ- 
ously been held by the lord of the Isle, He died m 1493 

The manner in which the lordship of Campbell and Cas- 
the Campbell in the parish of Dollar came to the possess 
ion of thc family of Argyle, is detatld m the New Sta 
tistical Account of Scotland with considerable research, 
Isihclli Stewart, snpposd to be the eldest daughter of 
John third Tord Innermeath, and first countess of Aryle, 
mherited avout 1460 one-third of the lands of Dollar and 
(loom, supposed to be the uncut uled portion of the estate of 
Innerme ith, as heir-portioncr with her two sisters,—Marga 
ret, mauid to Sn Colin Campbell of Glenorchie, ancestor of 
the marquis of Bie wdilbane, and Manon, marned to Ar- 
thar Campball of Ottir The thnd belonging to Ludy Camp- 
bell of Glenorclnic, wis ceded to the Argyle family by her son 
Duncan in a deed of renunciation still extant How the 
thid portion pissed into the Argyle house does not appear , 
but ats al included in a charter of confirmation by Jamcs 
the Fourth of a charter by the bishop of Dunkeld, dated 11th 
May 1197) = Muckirtshill, a barony to the erst of Dollar, 
appe irs about the same period (1491) to have been feued by 
Shis vz bishop of St Andrews to the curlof Argvle In 1489, 
by an ut of the Scottish parhament the naine of Castle 
Gloom, its former designation, was ch inged to Castle Camp- 
ball It contimed to be the frequent and fivounte residence 
of the funnly til 164! when at wis bunt down by the Mac- 
eine in the amy of the muqnis of Montrose, along with 
every house in Dollur ind Muck ut,—two houses only, and 
these by mustikc, escaping then sivage fury It was at 
Cith Campbell that Knox tells usin his history he viated 
Arclibild the fowth eal of Areyle, and preached during 
snecessiv¢ days, to him) and his noble 1elitives and friends 
Although: never repmed, the castle and lordslup of Castle 
Camphcll remuned in the possession of the Argyle family 
till 1808, when it wis sold 








Lundie in Joifarshne One ot his danghtcas was marned to 
Angus the young lord of the Isles, and was beheved bv the 
ishinders to have been the mother of Angus’ son, Donald 


Lhomas the younger, was the ancestor ot the Campbclls of | Dubh, who wis impusoned im the castle of Inchcounell from 
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Another + danger was married to Torquil Mac- | pursuit was useless. The nurse, at the moment the cluld 


was seized, bit off a jomt of her little finger, 1n order to mark 


landed property of the two sisters of lus wife, the first earl of | her identity—a precaution which seems to huve been neces- 


Argyle entered into a transaction with Waltcr Stewart, Lord 
Lorn, their uncle, on whom the lordship of Lorn and barony 
of Innermeath, which stood hmuted to heirs-male, had de- 
volved, in consequence of which Walter resigned the lordship 
of Lorn in favour of the earl of Argyle, who thereupon added 
the style and designation of Loid Lorn to his other titles, 
Walter retaining the barony of Innermeath, had the title of 
Lord Innermeath [See Arnon, earl of, ante, p 163] 

Archibald, second cal of Argyle, succecded his father in 
1498, and 19 designed lord Ingh-chancellor of Scotland, in a 
charter to lim by Lhzabeth Mdenteth, Lady Busky, and 
Archibald Napier of Merchiston, ber son, of half of the 
lands of Inclurna, Rusky, &c , in the county of Argyle, 28th 
June, 1494 ‘The same year i had the ottce of mastc of 
the household Crawford, in lua Peeragi, pre 17, says he 
was lord-chambeilain in 1495, but his name dous net occur 
as such in Crawford's Ofhcer» of State, and he 14 not designed 
lord-chamberlam m any of the charters granted to lim, which 
wore numerous, under the great seal, fiom 1491 to 1512 0 In 
1499 he and others recuved a coinmission from the king to 
Iut on lease, for the term of thie years, the cntue lordship of 
the Isles ax possessed by the last lord, both in the Isles and 
on the mainland, excepting only the island of Isli, and the 
lands of Noth and South Aintyre He also receaved a com 
mission of heutenandry, with the fullest powers, over the lord- 
slup of the Isles, and, some months later, was appomted 
keeper of the castle of Imbert, and baile and governor of the 
king's lands in Knapdale = In 15014, when the msurrection of 
the islanders under Donald Dubh, who had escaped from pni- 
son, broke out, Argyle, with Huntly, Crawford and Mins 
chal, the Lord T ovat, and other powerful b uons, were charged 
tu lead the :oyal forces against the rebels, but the msurice- 
tion was not finally suppressed till 1506 Liom this perod 
the great power formerly enjoyed by the euls of Ross, lords 
of the Isles, w us transforred to the earls of Argyle and Huntly , 
the forme: having the chicf rule in the south isles and adja 
cent cousts [Gregory's Highlands and Isles of Scotland | 
At the fatal bittle of Tloddcn, 9th September Lold, las lod- 
ship and his brother-in-law, the earl of [cnnox, comm imded 
the right wing of the royal armv, md with King J mics the 
Fourth, were both killed m that smguinary engagement, 50 
disustrous to Scotlund By Ins wilt, Lady Klizabeth Stewart, 
eldest daughter of John, first cut of Lennox, he had fou 
sons and five diughtcrs His eldest, Colin, was the third 
earl of Argyle Archibald, his second son, had a charter of 
the lands of Skipmish, and the keeping of the cast thereof, 
& , 13th August 1511 His family cnded in an heir-fernale 
in the reign of Mary Sir John Campbell, the third son, at 
first styled of Lorn, and afterwards of Calder, marr d Mun- 
ella, daughter and heiress of Sir John Calder of Calder, now 
Cawdor, near Nairn, as previously mentioned [See Car prr, 
surname of, ante, page 527 ] 

According to tradition, she was captured in childhood by 
Sir John Cainpbell and a party of the Campbells, wine out 
with her nurse near Calder castle Her uncles pursued and 
overtook the division of the Campbells to whose care she had 
been intrusted, and would have rescued her but for the pre- 
sence of mind of Campbell of Inverliver who, scemg their 
approach, mverted a large camp kettle as sf to conceal her, 
and commanding Ins seven sons to defend it to the death 
hurned on with his prize The young men were all slain, 
and when the Calders Iifted up the kettle, no Munella was 
there Meanwhile so much time had been gamed that farther 


sary, from Campbell of Auchmbreck's reply to one who, 1n 
the midst of then congratulations on arriving safely in Ar- 
gle with their charge, asked what was to be done should 
the cnld die before she was marriageable? ‘ She can never 
die,” sud he, “as long as a rcd-hured lasme can be fonnd on 
either side of Tochawe" From this it would appear that 
the heiress of the Caldcrs had red hair The earl of Cawdor 
1s the representative of Sir Jolin Campball and his wife Mu- 
nella, (see CAWwDbor, carl of,) and the Campbells of Ard- 
chattin, Ands, and Cluny are thur collatcial descendants 
Donald, the fourth son of the second earl ot Argyle, was ab- 
bot of Cupar, wd ancestor of the Campbells of Kethock im 
1 orfarshire 

Colin Campbell, the thid earl of Argyl, was, unmediately 
after his accession to the earldom, appointed by the council to 
assemble an aymy and proceed agamst Lauchlan Maclean of 
Dow ut, and other Uighland chicftams, who had broken out 
into insunection and proc] umed Su Donald of Loch ash lord 
of the Isles = Lhis he was enabled to do the morc eficc tually, 
as in anticipation of distu:bances among the islanders, he had 
taken bonds of fidelity from lus vassals and others who had 
attached themslves to the late eal lis fathe Owing te 
the powerful influence of Argvlc, the msugents submitted to 
the rcgent, aflar strong me wures hid been adopted against 
them, and, upon assurance of protection, he prevailed upon 
them to appem at court, ind arrange im person the terms of 
pardon and restoration to favour, im consequence of which 
consider ible progtcss scems to hive becn madc in the pacifica- 
tion of the Isles = Argyle and Jus followers took out a remis- 
sion for rivages committed by them in the isle of Bute m the 
course of the msurrection, and rendacd neccessary, it may be 
supposed, from some of the rebels having there found shelter 
and protection =n 1517 Sir Donald of Lochalsh ag un ap- 
peucd in arms, but being deserted bv lus principal leaders, he 
cfficted his cscape Tas two brothers, however, ware made pri- 
soners by Maclean of Dowart wd M aclcod of Dunvegan, who 
had submitted to the govermment — The services of the earl 
of Argyle had mainly contiubuted to this state of ra utters in 
the Isks He had, carly in that yea, presented to the regent 
ind council a prtition, requesting “for the honour of the 
real and the commonweal im time connug,” that he should 
reecive & Commission of heutenandry over all the Isley and 
adjacont mainland, on the grounds of the vast expense he had 
previously incurred, of his ability to do good scrvice in future, 
and of lus huing brokcn up the confederacy of the islanders, 
which commission he obt uncd with certam «exceptions He 
also claimed and obtamcd authority to recive into the king’s 
favour, all the men of the Isles who should make ther sub- 
nussion to him and become bound for future good behaviour, 
by the dchvery of hostages and otherwise, the | ist condition 
being made unperative, “because the men of the Isles are 
fickle of mind, and set but little value upon thar oaths and 
written obligations” Sir Donald of the Isl¢s, lis biothers, 
ind the Clandonald were, however, specially excepted fiom 
the benefit of thug uticle The eal hkcewise demanded and 
received expicss power to pursue and follow the rebels with 
fire and sword, to eapel them from the Isles, and to use his 
best endeavours to possess himscl{ of Sir Donald’s castle of 
Stone m Lochcarron [Gregory's Highlands and Isles of 
Scotland, pages 119, 120 | It would appear, however, that 
Argyle’s seivices were not ticatcd with that consideration at 
the capital which he thought they were entitled to receive, as 
in 1519, on his advic to the council that Sur Donald should 
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be forfeited for high treason, meeting with some opposition, 
he took a solemn protest befure parliament that neither he 
nor his heirs should be hable for any mischiefs that might in 
future arise from rebellions im the Isles, as, although he held 
the ufive of he utenant, lis advice was not taken as to the 
management of the districts committcd to his charge, neither 
had he received ccrtam supphes of men and morcy, formerly 
promiscd hun by the vegent for carrying on the king's servic 
inthe Isks | /bed page 125 J 

In the parhament which met at kKdinburgh 26th February 
1425, Argyle wos appointed one of the four governors of thie 
kingdom, the duke of Albany's regency, from lus contanncd 
absence m France, having been declared at an end = In Jan- 
nny 1526, he accompannd the young king, Juncs the Jafth, 
agunust the queen-mother and the rebel lords, and was a 
member of the new scerct council appomtcd in that year 
for somo ycars the Isles had continucd at pence, and Argyle 
employed this intory din extending his influence among thi 
clucfs, and im promoting the aggrandisement of his family 
md din, bang assisted thereto by lis brothers, Sir John 
Campbell of Calder, so designed alter his marnage with the 
heiress, and Archibald Campball of Skipmish = The forma 
was pirticululy active In 1527 an event occurred, winch 
forms the groundwork of Joanna Baillie’s eclebrated tragedy 
af Jhe Tamily Legend, acted at the Theatre Royal, kdin- 
burgh with greut succces in 1810 [sce ante, p 185) Ita 
thus rolatcd by Gregory“ Lauchlan Catt mach Maclin of 
Dowart had marriad Tady biz ibeth Campball, diughter of 
Aidubald, second cul of Argyl, and, athcr froin the cr- 
cumstance of then amon bang unfruttiul, or more prob dbly 
owing to some domestic quiards, he detaumincd to get nd of 
hia wile Some accounts siy that she had twice attempted 
hor husband's life, but, whatever the cause may have becn 
Maclean, following the idvice of two of his vassals, who ¢x 
erciscd a considar ible influenee over him trom the tie of fos- 
torage, causcd dns hidy to be exposed on a rock, which ws 
only vinible at low water, mtcnding that she should be swept 
away by the retin of the tide Elis rock lies between the 
island of Lismore and the coast of Mull, md ys still known 
by the namo of the Lady’s Rock? From this perilous situ 
ation, the intended victim was rcseued by a bot accidentally 
passing, and conveyed to her biotha’s honse War relations, 
although much exasperated against Made in, smothered then 
resentment for a tnnc, but only to bicak out afterwards with 
geatar violence, for the hurd of Dowait bung m kdinbingh, 
wis surprised when im bed, and assassinated by Su John 
Yampball of Calder, tho lady’s biothar ‘The Macleans in- 
at tly took arms to revenge the death of their cluef, and the 
Cunpbells were not slow im preparing to follow up the fend , 
but the government interfered, and, for the picsent, an ap- 
peal to mins was avoided” = [Haghlands and doles of Scot- 
land, p 128] 

On the escape of the king, then in his seventeenth year, 
from the powar of the Douglincs, in May 1528, Argyle was 
ono of the first to jom bis majesty at Stirling Ile «com- 
pumed the kmg to Idinburgh on the oth of the follow mg 
July, and on the confiseation of the vast estates of the Dou- 
glis family, he obtained, 6th December 1528, a charter of the 
barony of Abernethy, in Porthshue, forfated by Archibald, 
oul of Angus The sane year he was appointed heutenant 
of the borders and warden of the marches On the refusal of 
the earl of Bothwell to load the royal army against the carl 
of Angus, who had appeared in arms, and repeatedly defeat- 
vd the xing’s forces, the task of the expulsion of this formi- 
dable rebel from Coldingham, where he had tvxen up his 
quarters, was Committed to the earl of Argyle, who, with the 
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assistance of the Homes, compelled him to fly into England, 
whence he did not return till after the death of James Ar- 
gyle afterwards received an ample confirmation of the hered- 
itery sherifislnp of Argyleshie and of the offices of justicary 
of Scotland and master of the household, by which these 
offices became hereditary in his family He had the commis- 
sion of yustice-general of Scotland renewed 25th October 
1529 He died in 1530 ~=—“sIn_ Ins last years he was engaged 
in endc yvouring to suppress a formidable msurrection in the 
South Isles, headed by Alexander of Isla and the Macleans, 
who readily scized the opportunity to revenge the death of 
thar late chief The combined clans made descents upon 
Roseneath, Cragnish, and othcr lands belonging to the 
Campbells, which they ravag.d with fire and sword, kilhng 
at the sune time many of the inhabitants he clan Camp- 
ball retaliated, by laymg waste great part of the Isles of 
Mull and Liree and the lands of Morvern Argyle demand- 
ed catraordinary powers from tho king to enable him to re- 
duce the [sles once more unde: the dommon of the law, but 
James suspecting his motives, resolved upon trying coneiha- 
tory mcasurcs, and offcred pardon to any of the island chiefs 
who would submit to the government, in which he was suc- 
ec ssful 

By his countess, Lady Jane Gordon, cldest daughter of 
Alexander, third earl of Huntly, the third earl of Argyle had 
three sons and sdainghter, the latte: married, first, to James 
cul of Moray, natinal son of King Jimes the fourth, and had 
adaiughter, md, secondly, to John tenth eal of Sutherland, 
without sue Thy sons wen, Archibald, fourth earl of Ar- 
evle, John, ancestor ot the Cumpbells of Lochnell, of which 
house the Campbells of Balerno and Stonefild are cadets, 
ind Alexanda, dean of Moi vy 

Ardiuibald, the fourth eal of Argyle, was, on his accession 
to the ttle in 1530 (not 1533, 48 stated by Douglas im Ins 
Peerage as the date of his t ther’s death) appomted to all the 
offices held by the two preceding cals In 1531 he com- 
mandcd an expedition ygunst the South Isles, while the earl 
of Moray, natural brother of the king, procecded against the 
North Ish, but in both distucts order was soon restored by 
the voluntary submission of the msurgent Cuefs A suspi- 
cion had begun to be entertaincd by some of the members of 
the puvy council, which 18 sud to hive been shared m by the 
king himself, that many of tho disturb inces in the Isles wee 
secrctly fomented by the Argyle family that they might ob- 
tun possession of the cstates forfuted by the chefs thus 
driven into rebellion, and an opportumity soon prosente d itself, 
which the king eagerly availed himself of, to curb the mereas- 
ing powcr of the enrl of Argyle in that remote portion of the 
kingdom = Funding that the timcly submission of Alexander 
of Isla, Maclean of Dowait, and the Icsser chiefs, placed them 
hc yond huis interftrence, the earl presented a complaint to the 
council agunst the fist of those named, charging him with 
viunious crimes Alexander being summoncd to answer the 
charges made his appearance at once, but Argyle absenting him- 
sell, the island chiof gave in to the council a written statement, 
denying the ermes laid to his charge, and offering, if com- 
mission were given to himsclf or any other clnef, for calling 
out the arriy of the Isis, in the event of war with Ungland, 
or any pirt of the realm of Scotland, to bnng more hghting 
mcn into the field than Argyle, with all his influence, could 
kvy m the Isles, also, m case Argyle should be disposed at 
any time to resist the royal authonty, to cause the earl to 
qut his own country of Argyle, if he had the king’s com- 
mands to that effect, and compel him to dwell in nother part 
of Scotland where “ the king’s grace might get reason of him,’ 
und concluding by stating that the disturbed state of the Isles 
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was mainly caused by the late earl of Argyle and his brothers, 
Sir John Campbell of Calder, and Archibald Campbell of 
Skipnsh In consequence of this appeal of Alexanda of Ishi 
the kmg made such an exammution into tho complamits of 
the islanders as satisfied hin that the family of Argyle hid 
been acting more for then own benefit than for the welfare of 
the country, and the earl wis summoned before his sovercign 
to give an account of the dutis and rental of the Isles recaved 
by him, the result of which wis that James comuuttcd mn 
to prison soon after his army d at court He was soon lber- 
ated, but Jamos was so much displeased with his conduct that 
ho deprived hin of the ofhees he still held in the Isles, som 
of wluch were bestowed on Alcx uider of Isla whoin he had 
accused [Gregory’s Highlands and Isha, page 141] On 
March 17, 1582, a rcimission was granted to the cal and 
eighty-two others for ther treasonable fire a using, with his 
standard unfwicd, in the sslands of Mull, fice, and Mor- 
vorn, as already stated in tho ond of the notice of his father 
in August 1541, five thousimd pounds were given to hin 
out of the kings treasury, on Ins resignation of Mak incs 
lands m the isles to the Gown = Inu chute to him of the 
king’s lands of Cardross im Duinbutonslure, dited 28th Apul 
1542, he 1s designed master of the king’s wine cellur, calle 
regis vinaiis: mayister” After the dcith of Janis the kufth 
he appears to have reg uned his authouty over the sles, ud 
Donald Dubh, who clumcd to be lord of the Isics, having 
wpprarcd m arms thee, ut the head of sever d of the clans, 
the cal prepared to defend Ins msulur acquisitions, but 
in 1648 Don dd, with a force of fifteen hundred men, invaded 
Argyle’s territories, slew many of Js vassals, und carried off 
A freat quantity of plunder Argyle wis one of the peas 
who, in July of that yea, cntcred into an assouation to op- 
pose the m uniage of the young queen Muy and the youth- 
ful prince dwad, afterwards King Fdwud the Sisth of 
Iinglind, and the couscqucnt umon of the two crowns, ¢ as 
tending to the lugh dishonour, perpetud shkaith, d unage and 
ruin of the hberty ind noblancss of the realm” Tn 1544 an 
eapedition was sent by Hanry the Paghth to ud the eal of 
}onnoa m his Chinn to the regency, to hanss the coasts of 
Scotland, and thus put down the opposition to the proposed 
royal murriage = An itfempt on the part of the eal of Ten- 
nox, who wi. in the commind of the Tnglish forces, with 
eyrshtecn vessels of war uid aight hundred mon, to suze the 
castlo of Dumbarton faled, and on his ships passing down 
the Glyde they wae fred at by the carl of Argyle, who, with 
a lage body of dis vis ds and some yncces of artillery, had 
taken post at the castle of Dunccn Ou lis arny dat Bute, 
Lennox determined to attack Argyle m tun The latta, 
with seven hundred men, attanpted to oppose the Luvling of 
Leni ox’s troops at Dunoon, but was unable to withstand the 
nupernor artillery of the nglish scasils After ¢ skirmish in 
wluch Argyle lost eighty nen, muny of than genticmen, the 
village of Dunoon was burnt and plundacd by the mviders, 
Argyle sustaining further los in attampting to buruss then 
ntreat Four or five days there tfta: Pennos, with five linn 

died nen landed in another put of Argyle, und Lud waste 
the surrounding country At the dis tstrous battle of Pinkic, 
10th Sept 1547, the carl of Argyle hid the command of a 
iarge body of Uhghlindcrs and Islanders, and he also distin- 
gushed himself at the siege of Haddington m the following 
vear In Junc 1655 a commission was gnven to the cars of 
Argyle and Athole over the Isics, and on the queen regent 
(Mary of Guise) proceeding to the noth, m July 1056, to hold 
justice-courts for the punishincnt of greit oflunders, the eu] 
of Argyle was one of those who accompaned hr He wis 
the first of the Scots nobles who cimbraced the pnnuples of 
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the Reformation, and employed as his domestic chuplain, Mr 
John Douglas, a converted Carmelite friar, who preached 
publicly in his house he archbishop of St Andrews, in a 
Iutter to the earl, endeavourcd to induce lim to disimas 
Douglas, and retuin to the Romsh church, but in vain, and 
on his dcath-bed he recommended the support of the nuw 
doctrincs and the suppression of Popish superstitions to his 
son He dicd in Angust 1558 He was twice mairied — By his 
first wite, Pandy Hului Hamulton, eldest daughter of James 
first call of Airim, he had a son, Archibald, fifth earl of Ar 
gvie Las second wife was Lady Mary Graham, only daugh- 
tor of Walhain, third cul of Mentath, by whom he hid Colm, 
sixth earl, and two daughters Lady Vingiret Camplull, 
the elder diughter, inmiicd James Lod Down, auccsto: of 
the calsof Moti  Tady Janct, the younger, bec ume the wite 
of Hector Maclean of Dowart, Gregory says of Juncs Mao- 
donald of Isla, the gre wtarival of the Aagvie family im the Isles 
Arcinbiald, fifth cal of Argvlo, was educated under the 
dircetion of Mi John Doug] us, bis fathar s domestic chap! un 
ind the fast protest int archbishop of St Andiews, and dis- 
tinguished Iunself as one of the most abic unong the Lords of 
the Congregation In Decemba 1557, when styled lord ot 
Torn, with his father and the cals of Glonc umn and Morton, 
hashine of Dun, and other leading wdormes, he had sub- 
scribed at Edinburgh the frst bond entacd into m Scotland 
for the support of the gospel and the m untenance of futhful 
nunisters, but for sume tame he adhacd to the party of the 
queen-mnothe: In November 155%, soon alten his accession 
to the titl, he and Lod James Stuut, prio of St Andrews, 
Uterwuds the regent Mor wy,—the onc, as Douglas ramaiks, 
the most powerful, and the other the most popular le ucr of 
the protestant puty,—were appointed to go to Pus, with the 
crown and other cnsigns of royalty, to gown Jaanas, dau 
phin of France, as hing of Scotlind, on lis muasige with the 
young Queen Muy, “that they, bang cmploved abroad, 
miettars of preter mnport meg, namely uct religion, maght 
be overturned at bome an thar absence Phe consider stron 
of the death of Marv, queen of Inglind, who cuded he life 
the seventeenth diy of this suno month of Novamba, stayed 
them altogether, for it was thought that the queen und her 
liusbund the king, would assume to themselves gre iter tithes ” 
[ Calder wood, vol 1 page 422°] Andindced Francis and Mary 
did soon after assume the tithe of king and quecu of I ngland, 
swell as of Scotland and France 
Ou the occumcnce of the memorable mot at Path, im May 
1559, when the “rascal multitude,” as Knox called them, 
after destioying, the popish altars ind images, proceeded to 
level wth the ground several of the monastaics and otha 
iehgious : ses, the quacn regent, then at Stuling, enraged 
it the tuaiult, hastened to Porth, at the head of scven thou- 
pand ipo, clinfly Franch ausxshaics comm inded by D’Oysc, 
with the purpose of inflicting signal vengeance on the mhabi- 
tants By deceitful pronmses she had induced the protestant 
leaders tu dismiss thar amicd followars, and she boped to 
urpuse the town before any new on cliective force could be 
collccted to oppose ha, but, on caching the naghbourhood 
of Porth, she found that the Reformers had assembled frons 
ul parts to the assistance of their fiicnds Lhe gentlemen of 
Jitc, Angus, and Mearns, with thar followos, hid formod a 
cunp nau Perth, whac they wae specdily jomed by the 
earl of Glanaaurn, with two thousand five hundicd men fiom 
the west country = Instead, therefore, of attacking the town, 
the regent sent the carlof Argyle and the Loid James Stuait, 
tu cita into a negotiation with the protestant Icaders, hav 
mg, with her usud duplicity, persuaded these two noblemen 
reformers themselves, that the reformation of religion was 6 
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mere pretence with those who opposed her authonty, and 
that they meant nothing but rebelhon Ultimately, on the 
2sth of May, a treaty was concluded, principa!ly through the 
ineans of the earl and the Lord James Stuart, whereby 1t was 
ayrced that th: two aries should return peaceably to their 
homes, that the town of Perth should be evacuated by the 
protestant party and the quecn regent allowed to enter it, 
that no molestation should be given to thoge in arms, nor to 
the protestants gentrully, that no krench garrison should be 
stationed in Perth, that no Frenchman should come nearer 
that aty thau three miles, and that in the approaching ax- 
sembly of the threc estates, the work of the reformation 
should be finully establishcd ‘The kadcrs of the Congreg 1- 
tion subscribed this agreement, but under str “g apprehicn- 
sions that it would not be adhered to, and before they sep ir 
uted, a new bond was entcred into for the defence of each 
other and the mumtenance of the true rchgion, which was 
signed by Argyle, the Lord James Stuart, the car) of Glen- 
curn, lords Boyd and Ochiltsee, and Mathcw Campbell of 
Jarmghime As they feared, the regent very soon violated 
the treaty She entered Puth on the 29th, attended by 
ficneh soldiaas, some of whom, fuing thar hackbuts on the 
stur of Patrick Murray, who was known to be a rcformc, 
killed his son a boy about twelve yours of ye This bang 
told to the rogent, she said in mockery, “Tt 16 pits at chanecd 
on the son, and not on the fitha, but scamp ait hath so 
chanced, me cannot be ayuust fortune” The mbhabit mts 
gonaally were ha asscd with every hand of outrage, md not 
only were the magistrates dismissed and ac iturcs of her own 
putin than plaice, but the popish service was restored, with 
allatstes ind caremontis On bemg remonstr ited with on 
this mfiaction of the tiaty, she answoicd that she was not 
hound to keep faith with heretics, and that “princes were 
not to be strictly hald to thar promises,” adding, “I mysclt 
would mike Jittle conscience to take from all that sort ther 
ives and inheutances, if Fmght dost with 1 honest m ex- 
cide” Dingusted at har pethdy, and having uo farther con- 
fulence in her word, the earl of Argyle aud the Lord Tames 
Stuart deserted the quetn regent, and at once went over to 
the Congregation, as the great budy of the reformers werc 
ealled, with whom then sympathies had been all along — Lhe 
queen sent a charge to them, under the pun of her highest 
displeasure to return, but they answered that with safe con 
sciences they could not) = When she departed fiom Perth she 
lett in it a parson of four hundred soldiers 

In the meantime the earl of Argyle and the lord James 
Stuart proceeded to St Andrews, and on the way sent mis 
wives to lurskine of Dun, the laird of Pittarrow, Halybmton, 
provost of Dundee, and other leading 1eformers, to meet 
them im that city, on the 4th of June, to take measures for 
the promotion of the Reformation Juhn Knox, aftcr preach- 
ing at Cupu in Iofe, at Crmal, and at Anstruther, i all 
which places, as at Porth, the people hid demolished the al- 
tars, the images, and all other monuments of idolatry, pro- 
ceded to St Andrews, where he had agreed to meet the earl 
of Argyle and Jord Janes Stuart ‘The popish archbishop 
came to the town, accumpanied with a hundred soldicis, and 
aint a message that if Knox offered to preach mm his cathedral 
chiach, he would have him shot with a dozen hackbuts, his 
fiuveds, anxious for his safetv, endeavoured to dissuade him 
froin preaching, but he would not be prevented ‘The subject 
of his discourse was the ejection of the buveis and sellers 
Som the templc, which “the provost and bailes with the 
commonality” of the town applied to the circumstances of 
the tunes, and straghtway proceeded tu pult down and de- 
stroy thei splcndid cathedral, with the other churches, razing 
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the monastenes of the Black and Grey fmars to the ground, 
and destroying all the monuments of antiquity within the 
city The archbishop hastened to lalkland, where the regent 
was, with her French troups, and gave her the first intumation 
of the outriges that had been committed The regent mm- 
mediately issued a proclamation summoning her troops and 
adherents to assemble at Cupar next day The lords of the 
Congr: gation, on their part, despatched earnest representations 
to thor friends for assistance, and though only attended by 
a hundred cavalry and the saine numbcr of infantry, instantly 
marched for Cupa: Their adhercnts hastened to ther aid, 
and by the following morning they were Jomed by an ariny of 
three thousand men Loid Ruthven brought some horsemen 
to them from Perth, the earl of Rothes, horeditary sheriff of 
hifc, also came with a goodly company, the towns of St 
Andiuws and Dundee sent then most effictive men, and 
Cupar powed forth its population, to defund itself and aid 
the general cause ‘The army of the regent, on the moining 
of the 13th Tune, encainped upon an eminence im the 
nughbourhood of Cupar, called the Gaihebank It con- 
sisted of two thousand Frenchmen under General D'Oysel, and 
about one thousand Scots under the duke of Chatelherault, 
(lod Hamilton, second eal of Arran) The troops of the 
Congregation, the command of which had been assigncd to 
Halybuiton, provost of Dundet, were stationed on the high 
pound callod Cupu muir, to the west of the town, and then 
ardnancce was so posted as to command the sturounding 
country Astomshcd both at the strength of ther opponents 
wd the shilfully-selectcd position which they occupied, and 
from winch, by twice fagniug ov retreat, they endeavoured i 
yun to diaw than, and hnowmg that they could not depend 
on the Scots in ther own ranks, should a battle take pl xe, 
the commanders of the royal forces wcommendcd to the 
ngent, who had remaned at Falkland, to enter mto a nego- 
trition with the lords of the Congieg ition —Yidlding to ne 

cesaity she conscntcd, and a tiuce for aght days ws, after 
consider: ble discusston, agiced upon between the duke of Cha- 
thaault and D’Oysel, for the regent and the eal of Argyle 
and the Jord Jimes Stuart for the Congregation, on condi- 
tion that the French troops should unmcdiately be transported 
to Lothian, and that the regent should send certain noblemen 
to St Andiews, to adjust tinally the articles of an effectua 
peace The lords of the Congregation then disnnssed then 
troops, and retired to St Andrews but though the regent so 
far kept her word as to send her Fionch troops and artillery 
across the Forth, the reformers waited in vain tor the appear 

ance of her commissioners At thus time, m a lette from 
the earl of Argvic and the Lod Jamces Stuart, the regent 
was respectfully but earnestly entreatid to withdraw the 
garmson which she had left at Porth, but no attention was 
paid to thur request It was, therefore, resolved to expel the 
garrison by fore Ihe lords of the Congregation again ap- 
pered in arms at the head of ther followers, and on the 24th 
of June marched upon Perth = Ihe carl of Huntly, chancellor 
of the kingdom, with the Lord Prskine, and Mi John Ban 

natyne, justice-clerk, hastencd to enticit the lords to delay 
besx ging the town for a few days [hey were told that it 
would not be delaycd even for an hour, and that if one single 
protestant should be killed m the assault, the garrison should 
he put indisenminately to the sword The garmson were 
twice suminoned to surrender, but as they refused to do so, 
the battenes of the Congregation were opened upon the town, 
and on the 26th of Tune, the garmson capitulated The 
burning of the royal palace and abbey of Scoon followed 

The earl of Argyle and Lord James Stuart, with Knox and 
the provost of Dundee exerted themselves to save them, but 
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in vain Being appnzed that the regent mtended to seize 
and garrison Stirling castle, and to fortify the bridge over the 
Forth, so as to prevent their passage, the carl and the lord 
Jamos Stuart left Perth at mdmight, and appeared at Stu- 
hng, with their forces,in the mornmg On tins occasion 
they were accompanied by three hundred inhabitants of 
Perth, who had jomed the standard of the Congregation, aud 
to indicate their zeal and resolution they wore ropes about 
ther necks, that they nught be ignommmously hung with 
them if they deserted thar colours. A picture of the march 
of this resolute body 1s still preserved m Perth, and the cir- 
cumstance of their substituting ropes for neckerchiety or rib- 
bons 18 the subject of the popular allusion to “St Johnstone 
tippets ” 

Ihe two convents of the Blick and Grey firs of Stuling 
and the venerable abbey at Cambunskcuneth in its neighbour- 
hood, were Jaid in ruins, and after remaining three days it 
Stirhng, the army of the Congreg tion on the fourth pro- 
cecded to Linlithgow, where thcy distioyed the churches and 
monastic houses Ihe earl of Argyle and the lord James 
Stuart then directed then anarch upon Ldinbugh, which 
they entered on the 29th of Junc, on which the regent 1c- 
tivated to Dunbar ‘The force which the confederates hid 
with them was not very gic it, but whacver they went they 
wore jomed by the populace, and the popish party were 0 
cffictuuly daunted thit they could mike no head against 
them = Lhe efforts of the magist: ttes to preserve the chureh- 
cs and religious houscs of the capital were energetic, but 
they were m vun_ Upon the inet rumour of the ypproich 
of the earl of Argyle the mob attacked both the monastenes 
of the Black and Grey frais, and left nothing but the bare 
walls standing When the cal cntecd the cypital they pro- 
cccded to still futha “ puuification ”  Prumty coll ge church 
and its prebendal buildings were assailcd and some parts of 
them pulled down = Lhe dtars im St Gilcs church and St 
Mary’s or the Ank of Ficld, were raimoved, and the imigcs 
aestroyed or bunt At Holyrood Abbey uso the alt us wer 
overthrown, and the church othawise defied = Prcichers 
were, at tho sume timc, appomted to expound to the people 
the pure gospel = Lhe mut, with the instruments for coming, 
was seized, as the stamping of bise money had 1 used the price 
of the necessaries of lite, but thongh at was dleged ag unst 
the reformers that they had possessed themselves of large 
sums of moncy, this docs not appen to have been the vane 

During these proceedings, the acgent issued 4 proclans ation 
agunst the Congregation, declaring thit under the pritcnce 
of religion they sought to overturn the govariuiment, com- 
manding them to leave Kdinbugh in six hous, ind enjom- 
ng all good subjects to avoid than society under the pain of 
tieason = ‘Thus proclamation had its cflect to ecert an cavtent, 
as many of the Congregition retuned to then homes The 
lords, in a letter to the queen regent, dited 2d July (15u9) 
were careful to exculpate themselves fiom the charges brought 
against them, and offtred to explam dl thar views and 
wishes in presence of the icgcnt, if they were permitted fice 
access to her After several communings, the regent re 
quested thit the carl of Argyle and the Tord Jauns Sturt 
might be sent to her, but as some treachery was suspected, 
it was deemed expedient that they should not go nea he 
The duke of Chatelherault had been persuadid that the ob- 
ject of the Congregation was to deprive Mary of he: crown, 
and also the duke and his heirs of ther nght of succession , 
but m a proclamation thcy showed, as the preaches did in 
ther sermons, that their ie ul motive was the rcf nmation of 
religion ind complete liberty of conscience Recouise was 
then had to negotiations, and after a conference av Preston, 
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which led to no result, the queen dowager left Dunbar, and 
with her troops took possession of Leith, and approached 
within two miles of Edinburgh On being mformed by the 
governor of the castle (Lord Erskine) that he would tire if 
her entrance was opposed, a treaty was entered into, on the 
25th July, by which the Congregation agreed that the town 
of Kdinburgh should be open to the regent, that Holyrood- 
house, the mint, and the instruments of comage should be 
delivcred up to her, and that they should be obedient to her 
authority and the laws, and should abstain from injuring the 
papists, or employing violence against the churches or religi- 
ous houses, till the 10th of the ensuing January, when a 
parhament was to meet ‘Tho regent, on her part, ugreed 
that the inhabitants of edinburgh might adopt what religion 
they thought proper, that their prcachers should not be mo- 
le sted, nor the nselves troubled m then persons or their goods, 
that no French garison or Scottish mercenaries should be 
stationed with the ats), and that, m other places of the 
kingdom, similaa toluration should be given to the protestants 
and then pregchers These conditions Chatelhcrault and 
Huntly, at a subsequent private interview with the lords of 
the Conmegation, held at the Quarry Holes new Calton Hall, 
dcclaicd then resolution to suc observed, o1 Cle to leave the 
queen dowagars puty On the following day the lords of 
the Congreg ition left Ldiuburgh and proceeded to Stirling, 
where they held # council, md on the first of August ente:cd 
into a thud Ieague or bond for mutual de fence 

Whcon at Glasgow, on lis icturn to Ins own district, Argyle 
and Stuart receavcd an mvitation froin the duke of Chatel- 
herault, to visit him at Hanulton, whee they remamced a 
night, and met the dukc’s eldest son, the earl of Arian, newly 
anived fiom Pars, having escaped death or imprisonment 
fiom the Guises on account of his protesturt prinuiples [See 
Havirion, duke of] ‘The duke had become dissatisfied 
with the violent and ubiti ary mcasures of the queen regent, 
uid convinced of har perfidy, he and Attain, his sen, had now 
solved upon jornmy the Jods of the Congregation — Arrin 
accordingly, on the 10th of Scptcimbur, accoinpanicd Argyle 
and Tord Junes Stuat toa convention of the lords of the 
Congicgation hald at Starling, which resulted in the principal 
chicis accompanving these two lords ina second visit to the 
residence of the duke, there to maturc thar further procecd- 
ings, of which the convention entercd into shortly there ater, 
for the cotrance of Iunghsh tavops into Scotland, was the most 
Naportant 

In the subsequcnt trumsutons the cal of Argyle acted a 
punapa part When, at the commencement of the siege of 
Tath, on the last day of October 1559, the French soldiers, 
In a sally froin the fort, drove the troops of the Cungregation 
back { Idmburgh, after capturing thar ordnance, and pur- 
sued them to the middle of the Canongite and up I cith 
Wynd, Argyle, with his Highlanders, wis the first to stop 
the flight, and give a chcck to the pursuers His name ap- 
pos the fith of the noblancen who signed the Contract of 
Berwick, which Icd to the intioduction of the Knglish army, 
under the [oid Gicy, to the assistance of the Congregation, 
wd the expulsion of the French from Scotland Ir this 
Contract occurs the following clause personal to the earl 
“And also, the erle of Argik, lord justuc of Scotland, being 
plescuthe joyned with the said duke (of Chatclherault) sall 
nnploy his force and good will where he sall be required by 
the quecn’s mayest (nzibcth) to reduce the north parts of 
lieland to the purfyte obedience of kngland, conforme to a 
mutaall and reuprock contract to be made betwixt her ma- 
j sties Inutenant o deputie of Ireland, being for the time, 
ind the sad erle, wherm sall be contcaned what he suall due 
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for hus part, and what the said lieutenant and deputie sall 
doe for his support, »n case he sall have to doe with James 
Makconneill, or ante other of the ules of Scutiand, or realme of 
Ireland” ‘the Makconnel here referred to 13 supposed to be 
a muswriting for James Macdonald of Isla, who had been 
stirred up by the queen regent to attack the lands of Argyle 
For performance of lus part of this contract Argyle gave as a 
hostage his cousin Colin Campbell On the 27th of April, 
the lords of the Congregation entercd nto a fourth bond, for 
their mutual protection and awistanc, and in this they were 
jomed by the carl of Huntly, who had hitherto opposed thar 
proceedings 

On the 10th of June 1560, the queen rc geut died in the 
castle of Kdinburgh, which put an end to hostihties for the 
tune Before her death she expressed to Argyle and other 
Jods, in an interview she asked with them, her deep regret 
for her conduct, which she attributed to the counscls of her 
relatives on the continent The cul of Aigyle’s name ap- 
pears the third of the nobility who subscribed the First Book 
of Disaplne, and soon after, when the lords passed an act 
that all remaming montunents of idolatry should be destroy- 
cds he was ordercd with the call of Glencaun to assist the 
carl of Arran in the west in scomp this done in that district 

lhe carl of Argyle was of the cortege tht received Quien 
Mirv on her landing at Loth 19th August 1561 He was 
nmmediatdy thareatter sworn a puvy counallor uly in 
1562 he was one of the Jords eng yed in making provision 
for the ministers, aginst the madcquacy of which Knox ap 
pealed On the 13th of September, the quccn went to Stir- 
ling, and on the Sabbith a not took place m that town, im 
conscquence of an attempt bang made to perforin: miss 
“The eal of Argyle,” says Randolph, the Inghsh ambas- 
sudor, moa ktter to Cecil, and the lord James Stuart so 
disturbed tho quie that some, both priests and caiks, left 
then places with broken bets ind bloody eurs’? On the 
2oth May 1563, the quecn opened parliament with cxtiior 
dmary splendour On tlus occ mon the duke of Chatche- 
rault caricd the crown, Argyl the sccptie, and Moray the 
sword 

fhe cul had manind Jean, natural daughta of King 
James the Fafth by Ehzabeth diughter of John Lord Car- 
nnchael, but he docs not secm to have hved on very happy 
terms with hea, as we find thit John Knox had been em- 
ployed, on more occasions thin one, to reconcile them after 
suine domestic quands Tn 1563, at the thid conference 
betwen Queen Mary and Wnoa, her majesty requested hum 
agun to use his good ofhces on behalf of hur sista, the 1 uly 
Argyle, who, she confessed, was not so circumspect in every- 
thingy as she could wish, “yct,” she added, ‘her husband 
failcth m many things” “FT brought them to concord, ’ sad 
Knox, “that her frends were fully content, and she promised 
before them she should never complain to any ere itwe, tul 1 
should fist be made acquamted wath the quand, ather out 
of her own mouth, or by an wsured messenger” “Well,” 
sud the quecn, “it 15 worse than you belive = Do this much 
for my sake, as once agam to reconcile them, and af she be- 
have not horself as beconicth she shall find no favou: of me, 
but in no case let my lord know thit I cmployed you” 
huox, m consequence, wrote to the earl on the countcss’s 
behalf, exhorting Jum “to boar with the imperfections of his 
wife, scemp that he was not able to convince her of any cre 
sinco the dist reconaliition, but lis letter was not well re- 
ceived” [Calderuood, vol u p 215 J Herm yesty passed 
the summer of the sane yuu at the earl’s house in Argyle- 
slure, in the unusemcnt of decr-hunting 

His lordship wis agaist the mariage of the quecn with 
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Lord Darnley, and in the midat of the preparations for that 


ill fated union, he and the earl of Moray appeared at Edin- 
burgh with a body of five thousand horsemen, ostensibly for 
the purpose of attending a court to which the earl of Both- 
well had been cited, but really, as the queen considered, more 
to overawe herself than to fmghtcn that nobleman She, 
therefore, ordered the yustice-clerk to adjourn the court 
Two months previous to the marnage, she created Darnley 
earl of Ross, when the duke of Chatelherault, and the earls of 
Argvle, Moray, and Glencairn, immediately retired from the 
court, and begun to concert measures for opposing the match 
by force of arms After the marriage, when the discontented 
lords took refuge mm Knglind, the earl retued to Argyle, but 
after the muider of Bizzio, on the 9th of March, 1566 (the 
countess of Argyle being then with the queen at supper), the 
banishcd Jords were received into favour, and the processes of 
treason against them discharged In the ensuing April the 
queen sent for the carls of Argyle and Moray, and reconciled 
them to tho earls of Huntly, Bothwell, and Athole, and in 
Jun, when he: majesty went to the castle of Indinbuigh to 
be confined of James the Sixth, she ordercd lodgings to be 
provided for the eal next her own, probably that her sister 
the countess might be near her His lordslnp, however, was 
not present at the baptism of the young piunce m Stirling 
castle, on account of the popish ceremomes, but his countess 
stood sponsor for Queen Lhizabeth, and held the duld at the 
font 

Ihe carl of Argyl’s tame appears second on the famous 
bond subscribed by some of the nobihty in favour of the 
queen’s marniige with Bothwell, aid the ratification of it af- 
terwirds signed by the quccn was coinmittcd to his care, in 
case he: majesty should repent of the match At tlus tune 
he seems to have played a double part On the marnage 
tiking plict, he was ont of the nobleinen who centered to 
the bond of tssouation for the defence of the young pune, 
but the day after he reveded all thar designs to the queen 
He carried the sword of state at the coronation of James the 
Sixth, 29th July 1567, and attended the convention at I din- 
bugh the 15th August, at which the regency of the eal of 
Moray was continned = In the General Assembly which met 
in the following December the ear) and his countess were 
consured, he for separation from his wife, athough he alleged 
thit the blame was not mn hm, and she for assisting at the 
baptism of the king $n papistical manner” Afterwards, 
deeming the qucen verv ill used in bemg kept a prisoner, he 
entered inte the assou ition for procuring her hberty on rea- 
sonable conditions, and signed the bond to that effect &th 
May 1568 Heo was creatcd her heutcnant, and was chic 
comm under of her forces at Laugside on the 13th of the same 
month, but just as the hostile armies were about to take 
thar ground, he was sei7cd with an apoplectic fit, which de- 
Juayed the advance of Mary's troops and contributed not a 
little to her defeat After this he retired to Dunoon, and 
refused to subimt to the regency of lus old friend and con- 
federate the carl of Moray, but twice appeared in arms at 
Glasgow, to concat meiwuics with the Hamultons for the 
restoration of Mary He was in consequence summoned to 
St. Andrews in the following April, when he took an onth to 
remain quict, and made Ins peace on easy terms 

On the assassination of the regent Moray, Argyle and 
othe: noblemen of the queen’s party assembled at Linhthgow, 
10th Apuil 1570, md with the duke of Chatclherault and the 
earl of Huntl), was constituted her majesty's heutenant mn 
Scotland In 171 he was prevailed on by the regent Lennox 
to submit to the king’s authority, and to appear in the parha- 
ment it Stnling nm Scptanber of that year Lennox being 
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nurdered on the 4th of that month, Argyle was a candidate 


for the regency, but the choice fell on the earl of Mar, and 
Argyle was sworn a privy councillor On Morton becoming 
regent in November 1572, Argyle was appointed lord-high- 
chancellor, and on the 17th January 1578 he obtained a 
charter under the great seal of that office for hfe hat 
same day he carried the sceptie, on the regent going in state 
to the Jow council house of kdinburgh, to choose the Lords of 
the Articles He died of the stone, 12th September 1575, 
aged about 43, and 18 celebrated by Johnston in lis Heroes 
His countess, Queen Mary’s half sister, having died without 
issue, was buried in the royal vault m the abbey of Holyrood- 
house, and he mariied, a second time, Lady Johanna or Jo- 
neta Cunningham, sccond daughter of Alex inde: fifth earl of 
Glencwirn, but as she also had no clnidren, he was succeeded 
in his estates and titles by his brother 

Cohn, sixth eal of Argyle, previous to succeeding to the 
earldumn was styled Sir Colin Campbell of Boquhan He early 
engaged in the quarrel against tho regent Morton, ansing out 
of the following arcumstances In 1576, as hereditary yus- 
tice-goneral of Scotland he clammed thnt a commission of 
Justiuary, formerly given by Quecn Mary to the eail of 
Athole over the territory of the latter, should be annulled 
This Athole rested, and not only refused to surrender for 
trial two of the Athule Stewarts against whom Argyh alleged 
V wious crines, but seized two of the Camerons charged with 
the murde: of the late chif of that clan, whom he detained 
in prison, although clauncd by Argyle is lus vassals — Lhe 
two earls collected thar retainers in arms, to sc ttle the dis- 
pute between them 1 the field, when the regent inter posed, 
and obliged them to disband their forces JJaving obt uned 
secret information that Morton mtcuded to prosccute them 
for treason, they agiced to forget thar priv ite quutcls, and 
unite for mutual defence ‘They disregarded the citation of 
the regent to appear before a court of gustuc, and as he 
dreaded their yomnt power, he ws furced unwillingly to aban- 
don hus project In the end of the followmg year the earl of 
Argyle was still futha. mcensed agunst Morton, by his 
sending for the jewel called the H, because the precious stones 
were set in the torm of that Ictter, agmfying Heort, and 
Which 1 wis supposed had been given by Queen M ary to her 
sister the latu countess of Argyle He was not inclined to 
comply with the request, but on being charged by an offica 
to deliver it up, as it belonged to the king, he at once 1 - 
signed it About this tune the land of Glcng ary prescntcd 
a petition to the privy council, compl umug that the earl of 
Argyle, who, since Ins ruptme with Morton, had been living 
m1 his own country, was collecting a lirge foru, ostensibly 
with the view of punishing some disturbeis of the public 
peace, but really, as he ullegcd, to attwh and hariss him, 
the suid land, on which proc) wmiation w is made, prolubiting 
the earl from assembling any of the liegcs m arms, and from 
troubling Glengarry, under the pam of treason V inous 
other complaints were made yaumst Argyle for oppicssive 
and ilegd conduct, particularly by John, the son ud hen 
of James Macdonald of Castle Camus in Skye, and John 
Maclean, the uncle of Lauchlan Maclean of Dowart who 
were both kept prisoners im Argyle’s castle of Inchconnell m 
Lochow, without warrant, and by Lauchlan Maclcan, the 
young chief of Dowart, whose isle of Loyng was invaded and 
plundered by a party of Cainpbells sent by Argyle [Grego- 
ry's Hyyhlands and [sles of Scotland, p 216 ] 

On 4th March 1578, the earls of Aigyle and Atholc, with 
other noblemen, a. mbled at Starling, and advised tie king 
to deprive Morton of the 1egency, and to take the government 
into ns own hands, which was accordingly done On this 
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occasion Argyle was made a member of the new council cho- 
sen to direct the king, who was then only twelve years of 
age A few weoks thereafter, however, Morton again got 
possession of the king’s person, when Argyle and Athule took 
up arms tv rescue Ins majesty, and issued a proclamation 
against the late regent The forces on both sides gathercd 
at Stuhng, the earl of Argyle alone bringmg two thous ind 
five hundred Highlanders to the assistange of those who oppos 
ed Morton’s return to power By the mediation, chiefly, ot 
Bowes, the English ambassador, an accommodation waa brought 
about between the hostile factions, and on the 10th August 
1579, Argyle was appointed laid high chancellor of the kang- 
dom After this he was apparently reconuled to Morton’s 
admmistration On the 28th of Tmuary 1581, with the king 
and m iny of the nobility, he subsembed the second Confession 
of Fath He was one of the jury on the tral of Morton, 1st 
June of that year At the opcnmg of the parliament held 
the following October, he bore the sword, and on id id&t, day 
of Novcmbe, when the king went igam in state Lo the ‘ol- 
booth, he carnied the sceptre He diced in October 1684, after 
a jong iiness Ho maimed, tust, Jinct, dest daughta of 
Hem), {ust Lord Methven, without issue, secondly, Lady 
Agnes Kath, dest daughter of Wilham, fomth carl Mans- 
chal, widow of the wegent Moray, by whom he had two sous, 
Arclubald, scventh carl of Argyl, and the Hon Sun Colin 
Cainpbell of Lundie, created a b uonct m 1627 

Archibald, seventh carl of Argyle, vas under age when he 
succecded his fathar ‘The dissensions ameng his guardians, 
and the assassin ition of C unpboll of Calder, one of them, 
hive been aherdy related ut page 374 ante, Art Brrapat- 
BANF, earl and marquis of } The conspnacy among the 
chicta of the westan Highlinds, hiving for its object the 
death of the young cal of Argyle, a well as that of the 
“bonme Cul of Murray,” in likewise thae alluded to [he 
puncipal person interested in tie death was lis kinsman 
Archibuld Gumpball of Lochncll, one of lis guudiins, ind 
the next hau to the culdom, a dark and ambitious spimt, 
who never relinquished lis designs agamst the lives of the 
eur) ind lus brotha, that he nnght succeed to the tith and 
estates In 1592, when littl more than sixteen ye us of age, 
the carl marned Lady Anne Douglas, fitth deughte of Wil- 
hain first eal of Morton of the house of Lochlvan  “ Lhae 
is reason to believe,” siys Gregory, “that the conspirators, 
notwithstanding the refusd of Ardkingl iss (Sir Tames Camp- 
hell, anotha of the young eatl’s guardians) to yom then, 
continued for same tance thar machinations for the murda ot 
th earl, and that, dung a severe ilness with wich he was 
ittackcd it Stirling, soon after Ins muriage, m the year 1594, 
sul @) us household were bribed to poison him, af, mdecd, 
the disc toc itself wis uot Cwused in the first instance vy poi- 
son Argyle, however, escaped all the attcmpts of Ins ene 
ines, and lived to cxercine, for many yc ics, un ove rpowerng 
influence m the affans of the Mnghl aids and Isles? [Gi cgory’s 
Highlands and Isles of Scotland, p 251] At the ‘riding of 
the puruncnt, 29th May 1592, he bore the sword Iu the 
same year he unl the carl of Athole, and the luid of Grant, 
plundaicd and Jud waste the cul of Huntly’s lands, for the 
blaughter of the em] of Muiniy, tall the cul of Angus was 
scnt by the king, 1 licutenint to the north, for the purpose 
of preventing farther spoltation At the ‘riding of the par- 
hanent,’ loth July 1593, he caricd the sceptie 

In 1594, although then only aghtecn, Argyle was appoint- 
ed king’s heutcnant agunst the popish earls of Huntly and 
Tnsol, who had rased aacbellhon Wath Argyle were asso- 
ciitcd the enl of Athole and Lord Forbes Having raised 
an oumy of six thousand meun—some accounts say twcive 
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thousand--partly among his own vassals, and partly among 
other clans, particularly the Macleans, Macneills, Macgregors, 
Macintoshes, and (irants, Argyle marched mto Badenoch, 
and thence towards Strathboyie, after having in vain at- 
tempted, in his way, to reduce the castle of Ruthven, which 
was gallantly held out for. Huntly by the Macphersons On 
his arrival uear Glenlivet, ho found that Huntly and Errol 
were in the vicuity, with about fifteen hundred men, princi- 
pally cavalry, and, in consequence, he took up a strong po- 
wtion on the dcchvity of a inl, betwixt Glenhvet and Glen- 
rinncs, in two parallel divisions, until he could be joined by 
Lord Jorbes, who was at nu great distance with eleven hun- 
diod men His opponents, however, had in ther ranks a 
number of brave gentiuinen, well mounted and anned, who 
were anxious to be Jed to the attack, and a communication 
fiom a tiattor in Argyle’s camp, Archibald Campbell of 
Lochnell, aleady mentioned, commander of one of the divi- 
sions of lis amy, encouraged them to attunptit By a pu- 
vate message which he sent to Huntly he promised to go 
over to lum, with his division, as soon as the battle com- 
menced, and suggested that some pieces of artillery possess d 
by Huntly, should be fied at Argyle’s banner, hoping thus 
both to get nd of that nobliman by an apparent chance shot, 
and to discourage the Highlanders, who werc unacquainted 
with the use of artilliry The advice of Tochnell was fol- 
lowed = Phe assault was made on Argyl’s forces while they 
wero at prayers, but,—just reward of trcachery,—with fat a 
offect on Lochnell himsclf As Huntly approached, the guns 
were fired at the yellow standard of Argyle, who escaped un- 
hurt, whilst Ins treacherous kinsman I ochnell, a brother of 
the latte, and the gon of Macneil of Barna, were sl un on 
the spot = Aflor a acvere conflict, both partics fighting with 
great bravery, the ono, says Sir Robcrt Gordon, * for glone, 
the other fur necessitio,” Huntly succeeded m routing Ar- 
gyles forces, who, from the mountamous nature of the coun- 
try, which mnpedcd pursuit, escaped with a loss comparatively 
tuflug ‘The sucecss of Huntly was mainly owing to the 
treachery of Tochnell, and of John Giant of Gartinbeg, one of 
Huntly’s vassals, who retrcated with lis men as soon as the 
action began, by which act the centic and the left wing of 
Aigyle’s anny were completely hoken Among the trophics 
found on the field was the ensign belonging to Argyle, which 
was canicd with other spoils to Strathbogie, and placed on 
the top of the giow tower The conduct of Lachlan Mac- 
Kan of Dowat, one of Anpyle’s officers, was worthy of all 
praise Tt was Ins division winch inflicted the principal loss 
on the 1cbels, and, at the close of the battle, he retuned in 
good order with them It 1s suid that after the battle, he 
offured, if Argyle would give him five hundred men in addi 
tion to his own followers, to bring the cat] of Huntly prisona 
into Argyle's camp Lhe proposal was rejected, but having 
come to the eara of Huntly, meensed him greatly against 
Maclean, whose son afte: wards, according to tradition, lost a 
large estute in Lochuber, through the animosity of that pow- 
erful nobleman [Gregory s Highlands and Isles, p 209 | 
‘Lhus battle was fought, 3d October 1594 Weeping with 
indignation at lus defeat, the young but lugh spirited eail of 
Argyle was cariied out of the field by his tends, and hastened 
to inform the king at Dundco of Ins discomfiture His ma- 
jesty nnmediately marched ag unst the rebels, who dispersed 
at his approach In the Scottish poems of the sixtcenth cen- 
tury, odited by Dalzel, kdinburgh 1801, there 18, at page 136 
of sol 1 ‘A futhful narative of the great and mnaculous 
victory obtained by George Gordon, earl of Huntly, and Fian- 
os Hav, earl of krrol, catholic noblemen, over Archibald 
Cunpbell, earl of Argyll, heutenant, at Stiathaven, 3d Oct 
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1594,’—the battle being sometimes called the battle of Glen- 
rinnes, Strathaven, or Altconlachan, as well as of Glenlivet. 
Karly in the following year, for oppression alleged to be com- 
mitted by his clan, the earl was put in ward in the castle of 
kdmburgh “ Phis,” says Calderwood, ‘‘ was the rewaird he 
gott for his good serviee in the North” [Charch Hstory, 
vol v psuge 361] He was soon, however, liberated, and in 
the summor of the same year he and the duke of Lennox were 
employed to reduce Huntly's vassals to obedience After 
“killing and burning mn the north,” as Calderwood phrases it, 
Argyie sent deputies to Huntly’s lands to obtain their sub- 
mission On November 14, 1598, Argyle with some others 
was charged to produce certain persons of the name of Camp- 
bell and Macgregor, for whom he was responsible, as the 
king s lieutenant of the bounds or district within which these 
Campbells and Macgregors resided , in which capacity he had 
found sccurity for the lawless tribes over whom he had com- 
mand, they in thew tun becoming hable to him in rehef, 
undtr separate bonds In 1699, when measures were in pro- 
gicss for bringing the chiefs of the Islcs under subjection to 
the king, the carl of Argyle and his kinsman, John Campbell 
of Cilder, were accused of having secretly used their influence 
to prevent Su James Macdonald of Dunyveg and his clan 
fiom bemg reconaled to the government Ihe frequent in- 
surrections which occurred im the South Isles in the first fif- 
tecn years of the seventeenth century have also been imputed 
by Mr Gregory, with whut degree of truth cannot now be 
ascortained, to Argyle and the Campbells, for ther own pur- 
poses It seoms difficult, however, to understand what 
means could be employed by them to mflucnce ther inveter- 
ite and hereditary eneimes to adopt such a course of conduct 
[he proceedings of these cluns were, however, so violent 
and illqgral, that the king became bighly incensed against the 
Clandonald, and finding he had a nght to dispose of then 
possessions both in Kintyre and Islay, he made a grant of 
them to the cul of Argyle and the Campbells Ihis gave 
rive to a number of bloody conflicts between the Campbells 
ind the Clandonald, in the years 1614, 1615 and 1616, which 
cnded in the ruin of the latter, and tor the details of which, 
and the intmgucs and proceedings of the earl of Argyle to 
possess himself of the lands of that clan, 1eference may be 
made to Gregory's ‘History of the Highlands and Isles of 
Scotland,’ chapters seven and eight 

In the imeantnne, on the 23d February, 1603, the king, 
previous to his departure for I ngland, succeeded in reconal- 
ing the carls of Argyle and Morty to the earl of Huntly, av 
object which he had long Jaboured to effect In that same 
month the Macgregors, who wer already under the ban of 
the law, made an irruption into the J ennox, and after defeat- 
ing the Colquhouns and their adherents at Glenfruin, with 
peat slanghter, plundered and ravaged the whole district, and 
thieatened to burn the town of Dumbarton For some years 
previously, the charge of keeping this powerful and warhke 
tribe in order had been committed to the earl of Argyle, as ~ 
the king's heutenant m the “bounds of the clin Gregor,” 
ind he was answerablk for all their excesses Instead of 
keeping them unde: due resti unt, Argyle has been ac- 
cused by vanous wnitcrs of having fiom the very first 
made use of his influence to stir them up to acts of violence 
and aggression agunst his own personal enemies, of whom 
the cluet of the Colquhouns was one, and it 18 further 
suid that he had all along meditated the destruction of 
both the Macgrgors and the Colquhouns, by his crafty 
and peifidious pohey The only evidence on which these 
heavy charges rests 1s the dying declaration of Allester Mac- 
gregor of Glenstive, the chiet of the clan, to the effect that he 
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was deceived by the ear! of Argyle’s “falsete and inventiouns,” 
and that he had been often incited by that nobleman to “ weir 
and truble the laird of Luss,” and others, but as these charges 
were not believed at the time, they ought to be received with 
some hesitation by the impartial historian now Indeed, it 18 
cdfficult to believe that the earl of Argyle would, foi his own 
snke, have counselled the perpetration of such outrages as the 
Macgrogors committed, and stall less that the Macgregors, 
who detested lus authonty, would hive carned them into 
offect to please him The enmmty allged to have existd 
vetween the Colquhouns and \igvle is assumed without proof 
of any sort, and 1s not supported by any probability, whereas 
the hatred between the Mucgiegors and Colquhouns was an 
hereditary feud, and a war of races However tlig may be, 
the execution of the severe statutes which were passed against 
the Macgregons after the conflict at Glenfruin, was intrusted 
to the earls of Argyle and Athole, and their chicf, with some 
of his principal followers, was enticed by Argyle to surrendcr 
to him, on condition that they would be allowed to leave the 
country Argyle received thom kindly, and assured them 
that though he was comminded by the king to appehend 
them, he had httle doubt be would be able to procure a par- 
don, and, in the meantime, he would send them to Knglind 
under an escort, which would convey them off Scottish 
ground It wos Macgregor’s intention, if taken to London, 
to procure if possible an interview with the king, but Argyle 
prevented this, yet, that he might fulfil his promise, he sent 
them under a strong guard beyond the Iweed at Berwick, 
and instantly compclled thein to 1ctrice their steps to Fdin- 
burgh, where they wae executed 18th January 1604 How 
ta: there may have been deceit used in this matter, whether, 
accoiding to Birrel, Argyle “ kerpit ane Hielandman’s pro- 
misc, m respect he scnt the gurd to convey him out of 
Scottis grand, but thai were not directit to part with him, 
but to fotch him bak agane ,” or whcthcr their return was by 
orders from the king, cannot at the prescnt time be aseci- 
tuned [his at Icast is cert un, that so minv familics were 
bereaved of their sons by the atrocities of the M iemegors that 
there was no probability of a pardon having been obt uned 
fiom James 

In the decrect of ranking of the Scots nobility, 5th 
March 1606, the carl of Aigvle was placed second in the 
hst of eals In 1608 he and the Mirquis of Huntly woe 
sent ay unst the prosaiibed Macgregors, and almost totally 
extupated that persecuted and unfortunate clan In 1617, 
alter the suppression by hin of the Clandonild, Argvle 
obtamed from the king a grant of the whole county of 
Kintyre, which giant was ratified by a special act of pur- 
hament the same year At this time he secms to have been 
in Ingh favour at cout, and on the visit of King James to 
Scotland in that year, he was one of those who, at the com- 
mand of the king, repaired to Holvroodhouse on Whitsunday 
the 8th of June, and partook of the communion, then and 
there celebrated after the Kughsh form, he and those with 
him, says Calderwood, ‘communicated kneeling, not rcgard- 
ing either Christ's institution, or the ordour of ow huk” 
But this need not have surprised the worthy chromcler had 
he known that for some years Argyle hid been a conualcd 
papist His first countcss, to whom Sir Williim Alexanda, 
afterwards earl of Stirling, inseribed his ‘ Aurory’ im 1604, 
having died, his lordship had in Noveinber 1610, married, a 
second time, Anne, daughter of Sir William Cornwall of 
Brome, ancestor of the Marquis Cornwallis Tins lady was 
a Catholic, and although the carl was a warm and zealous 
protestant when he mained her, she gradually drew lim over 
to profess the same faith with herself After the year 1615, 
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as Gregory remarks, his personal history presents a striking 
instance of the mutabihty of human affurs In that year, 
being deep in debt, he went to England, but as he was the 
only chief that could keep the Macdonalds im order, the Privy 
Council wrote to the king urging him to send him home, and 
in his expedition agaimst the clan Donald, he was accompa- 
med by his son, Lord Lorn. On the 17th of June 1617, he 
cairied the crown, at the opening of the parhament, and this 
seems to have been his lust pubhe appearance in his native 
country In 1618, on pretence of going to the Spa for the 
benefit of his health, he recenved from the king pernussion 
to go abroad, and the news soon arrived that tho carl, in- 
stead of going to the Spa, bad gone to Spain, that he had 
there made open defection from the protestant religion, and 
that he had entered into very suspicious dealings with 
the bamshed rebels, Sir James Macdonald and Allaster 
MacRanald of Koppoch, who had taken refuge in that 
countiy Ihe king, upon this, wrote to the privy council at 
kdinburgh, recalling the license givon to Argyle to go abroad, 
and directing thst noblim in to be summoned to appear before 
the council in the following Febiuary under the pain of trea- 
son = In the meantime, various cfforts were made to make 
the barons and gentlemen of Argyle answerable for the good 
rulc of that extensive carldom = ‘The icsulf was that in De- 
cember 1618, twenty of these barons and genth men appcared 
in presence of the counul and mado an arrangement for 
cflecting the desired object, Campbell of Lundy undertaking 
the principal charge On the 16th of February, the carl of 
Argyle having failed to make lis appearancc, he was, with 
sound of trumpets, and two or three heralds it arms, openly 
declared rebel and trutor, at the market cross of Edinburgh, 
ind he remained under this bin until the 22d of November 
1621, when, by open proclamation at the same place, with 
sound of trumpet ind Lyon horalds, he wis declared the 
hing’s fiea hege Nevertheless, he did not vcuture to return 
to Britun during the 1agn of Tames the Siath, nor, indeed, 
till 1638, and he dud m London soon after Ins return, m 
that year, aged 62 © While on the continent he distinguished 
himsclf in the nihtiwy savice of Philip the Sccond of Spam, 
agunat the states of Hollind From the time of his leaving 
Scotland, he never exercised any mfluence over his great 
estates, the fee of which had, indeed, becn previously con- 
veycd by him to his cldest son, Archibald, Loid Toin, afta 
wards cighth earl of Aigyle By las fist wife he had a son, 
Arcinbald, eighth eal, and four daughters, namely, Ist, I ady 
Anne, marrid in 1607, to George, second marquis of Huntly, 
2d, Tady Annibella, mired to Robert, second earl of Lo- 
thian, of the house of Cessford, her eldcst daughter, Lady 
Anne, inhented the title of Tothim, and cared it into the 
house of Fernyhirst, 3d, Lady Jane, mairicd first to the first 
Viscount Kenmuic, and, secondly to the Hon Sir Henry 
Montgomery, of Guffen, second son of the sixth earl of Eghn- 
ton, and 4th, Lady Mary, who becime the wife of Sn 
Robert Montgomery of Skelmorly By his second wife, the 
earl had a sun and a daughter, viz, James, earl of Irvine, 
and Tady Mary, mairied to Jumes, second Tord Rollo [See 
Roto, lord ] 

His first countess was introduced by I ord Walpole into his 
Appendix, for having collected and published in Spanish, a 
sct of sentences fiom the works of St Augustine Her por 
trut will be found » Walpoles ‘ Royal and Noble Authors,’ 
Paks edition, 1806, vol v p 71 Douglas says, and it 
seems likely, that the portrait may be that of Lady Anne 
Douglas, but the authoress must have been Anne Cornwallis, 
us second wife, 18 the latter was in Spain with hin, but the 
forma died many yeais before he went to that country Lhe 
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following cut is taken from that portr ut of the countess of | dom on the west In June 1640 he marched to 
Argyle 


the noith against the carl of Athol and the Ogil- 
vys, who had taken up aims for the king, and 
forced them to submit 

Ot Aigyle’s ascendancy m the senate the mar- 
quis of Moutiose at this time became paiticulaily 
jcalous, and he tiansmutted an accusation against 
lum to court, of having declaied in the presence of 
Athol and othets that the states intended to de- 
pos. the king = I'he fact was denied by all the 
witnesses, said tu have been picsent, and Stewart, 
commissary of Dunkeld, the informer, who se- 
tracted his statement, was convicted and exccut- 
cd, while Montrose was committed piisonel to 
the castle of Edinbingh = In 1641, when Chailes 
the Fust came to Scotland, his majesty cicated 
him marquis of Argyle 

In 1644, after the maiquis of Huntly, whom the 
hing had appomted Ins lieutenant-general in the 
noith of Scotland, had taken Abeideen, Argyle 
was, by the convention at Edinburgh, commis- 





sioned to raise an amy to oppose him THe, ac- 
cordingly, asscinbled at Porth, a force of five thou- 
sand foot aud aight hundied horse with which he 


Ot the more alustrous person yes of the fumuly of Argyle, 
memos are subsequently piven in dager type Phe Conspe 


cuous figuie which they made im the history of then counts, ulvanced on Aberdeen Tuntly flcd to Banfi, where 
and the promincnt part which the family lous always acted 


m Scottish affars, entitle ity more cclebr ited membas to} be disbanded lus amy, and actued to Strathnay a 
a parate biggraplics Aigyle, aftar taking possession of Abeideen, pie- 

CAMPBELL, Arcniparp, cighth eal and first | ccedcd northward and took the castles of Gight 
mugs of Argyle, an emincnt pitriot and states- | ud Kelle | ‘The lands of Gight and Haddo he 
man, was the son of Archibald, seventh eal, by | made pusouers aid sent to Edmburgh, where the 
his first wife Lady Aunc Douglas, daughter of the | latter was affaawards belwaded = In July 1644, 
eul of Moiton He was born im 1598, and edu- | Alexander Macdonald, who had been despoilcd 
cated in the protestant region, according to the | of his patiumony by Argvle’s father, landed 
strict vules of the Church of Scotland, asat was ]|ain the west fiom Jidand, with fifteen hundicd 
established at the Reformation = After his fathar | men, with the pmpose of yommyg the marquis of 
went fo Spain, as already narrated, Cut page 555,) | Montiose, on the side of the hmg = Argyle col- 
he managed the affurs of Ins family and clin in| lected an aimy to oppose his progress, and to cut 


a 


his absonce In 1626 he was swoin a ptivy coun- | off his ictreat to Ticland he sent sume ships of 
Cillor, and in 1634 appointed onc of the cxtiavidi- | war to Loch Eishord, where Macdonald’s fleet 
nuy lords of session On the death of tus futher im | liy, which captured o1 destioyed them 
1688, he succeeded to his titles The estates he had | After the battle of Tippeaamnn, Muntiose’s vic- 
held previously Ife attended the General Assem- | tomous army proceeded through Angus and the 
Means to Abeideen, where he again defeated the 
amy of the Covenants On the 4th of Septem- 
ber, fom days atte: the battle of Tippermun, 
vasion of Scotland, Argyle 1used nine hundicd | Argyle, who had becn pursuing the lah forecs 
men to oppose the Miedonilds of the Isles and | under Macdgnald, had ayived with his Highland- 


the earl of Antiim, who were to attach the hing- | ers at Stuling, where, on the following day, he 


bly at Glasgow, that year, at which presby teranigin 
was declared to be the established rehgion of Scot- 
land = In 1639, when Charles preparcd for the m- 
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was joined by the carl of Lothian and his regiment 
With au increased foice, amounting to thiee thou- 
sand foot and two regula cavalry regiments, besides 
ten tioops of horse, Argyle arived at Aberdeen on 
the 19th, and issued a proclam ition, declaung the 
maiqius of Montrose and his followeis tiaitors to 
ieligion, and to then king and county, and offer- 
ing a reward of twenty thousand pounds Scots, to 
any person who should biing in Montrose dead 01 
alive Spaldmg, vol a page 271, laments with 
ficat pathos and feeling the severe hardships to 
which the citizens of Aberdeen had been subjected 
by the frequent visitations of hostile «mies at 
this period, but forgets to add how much the erti- 
zens of Aberdcen had done to bring it on them- 
selves by then sympithy with Montrose  Thiee 
days after his aunval in Aberdeen, Argyle put lis 
amy 11 motion in the dnectton of Kintore On 
heaung of lis approach, Montrose concealed his 
cannon in a bog, and marched his amy mto the 
forest of Abeinethy Argyle proceeded as far as 
Stiathbogie, and allowed luis troops to lose then 
time in plundering and laying wiste the lands of 
the Cordons in that distiict, and m the Enze 
On the 27th of September Argyle mustered his 
foices at the Bog of Gight, and found them to 
amonnt to about four thousand men The amy 
of Montrose did not amount to much more than a 
thud of that number At this time the two a- 
mes were Within twenty miles of cach other, but 
Montiose passed unscathed tlhiongh the forest of 
Rothiemwuchus, and following the comse of the 
Spey, marched tliough Badenoch Argyle, on 
this, set lig army in motion along Spey -side, and 
mached through Badenoch im puistmt 
termg Badenoch, having becu delayed by illness, 
Argyle found Montiose several days’ march im 
advance of lim, and had crossed the Giampians 
to Strathbogie, where be anived on the 19th of 
Octobe: and 1emained till the 27th 
lus expectations, Montrose was yomed by but a 
small party of the Gordons, the marquis of Huntly 
keeping aloof altogether, winle his sons were on 
the side of the pulament 

Afte: spoiling the lands of those in Badenoch 
and Athole who had jomed Montrose, Argyle fol- 
lowed him acioss the Dee, and passing though 
Aterdeen and Kintore, he reached Invermy on 
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25th October, with a foice of about two thousand 
five hundied foot, and twelve hundred horse, and 
suddenly appeared within a very few miles of the 
camp of Montrose on the 28th of the same month 
Montiose’s foot amounted only to fifteen hundied 
men, and about fifty horse, yet with this infe- 
1101 force he resolved to await Argyle’s attach 
IIe accordingly diew up tus little army on a 
1ugged emincnce behind the castle of Fy vie, on 
the uneven sides of which several ditches had 
been cut and dikes built to serve as faim fences 
Hee he was attached by Argyle, whose men, 
charging with gieat mmpetuosity, diove the forces 
of Montrose up the eminence, of a considerable 
part of which they got possession The assailed, 
however, were soon rallied by Montiose, who 
dnectcd iw attack im tun with complete success 
A subsequent attack of cavalry was resisted by 
imtenlining with his few horse a body of musket- 
ceis) In the evening Argyle diew off his forces, 
and although he retuned to the position on the 
following and subsequent days, the attich was 
not renewed 

After nightfall of the second day, Montrose 1¢- 
tieated towards Strathbogie, followed by Argyle, 
al whose attempts, however, to biing him to ac- 
tion in the open country proved unas ailing agaist 
an antagonist of nulitary gonins so much superior 
to ns own = Reconise was then hid by Argyle to 
negotiation, but to a request for a personal mect- 
ing with the view of alanging a cessition of 
anns, Montiose, lest Argyle should aval himsclf 
of the occasion to tamper with his men, proposed 
ina counal of wu to 1etue to the Grampians 
The counal it once approved of this suggestion, 
on which Montiose tesolvcd to march mto Bide- 
noch, and afterwads descended by rapid maiches 
into Athole 

In the meantime, Argyle disbanded his Ugh- 
landas, and went to Edinburgh, where, recording 
to Spalding, vol u page 287, he “got but small 
thanks for lis service against Montrose” So far 
fiom this being the case, the Committee of Estates 
passed an act of approbation of his se1vices, “ pim- 
cipally because he had shed no blood” (Guthry, 
page 124] To ictalate apon Argyle and luis 
clan the miseries which he had occasioned in 
Lochabe1, Montiose pioceeded to ravage the 
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country possessed by the Campbells, beginning 
with Glenurchy, on which Aigyle hastened to his 
castle at Inve:ary, and gave orders for the assem- 
bhng of his followers Ile took no precautions, 
however, to guard the passes leading into Argyle, 
alrhough so important did he consider them that 
he had frequently declared he would rather forfeit 
a hundred thousand crowns than that an enemy 
should know them Whule reposing in fancied 
secunity, some shepherds fiom the hills brought 
him the alarming intelligence that Montiose’s 
forces weie within two miles of his castle He 
innnediatdly took refuge on board a fishing-boat 
in Loch Fyne, in which he sought lis way to the 
Lowlands For upwards of six weeks, the dis- 
tit of Atgyle, as well as that of Lorn, was lud 
waste, so that, before the end of January, 1645, 
a single male inhabitant was not to be seen 
throughout then whole extent  Montiose then 
proceeded noithwaids, with the view of scizing 
Inverness, but, on his route, eating that Argyle 
had entered Lochaber with an amy of thee thon- 
sand men, and had advanced as far as Invenochy, 
buinmg and laying wastc the country wherever 
ne appeared, he crossed the mountams, and 
ceached Glennevis before Argyle had the slight- 
est notice of lus approach = Committing lis army 
to the charge of his cousin, Campbcll of Auchin- 
neck, who had considerable reputation as a mili- 
tmy commande, Argyle went on boud a boat on 
the loch, accompamed by Su dJulin Wauchope of 
Niddiy, Su James Rollock of Dancrub, Archibald 
Sydserf, one of the bathes of Edinbuigh, and 
Mungo Law, a minister of the same city — Ils 
excuse for domg so, was some contusions he had 
received by a fall two o1 three wecks before At 
suniise on Sunday, 2d February 1645, Montiose 
guve orders to his men to advance, when Argyle’s 
forces were totally defeated, no less than fifteen 
hundred of lus family and name being killed, and 
amongst the slain was Campbell of Auchinbrech, 
then commander After this action, which was 
called the battle of Inverlochy, Aigvle aiived in 
Edinbuigh, “having,” says Guthiie, “his left 
aim tied up in a scarf, as if he had been at bones- 
bieaking” He was present at the battle of Kil- 
syth, 15th August 1645, as the head of a commit- 
tee of noblemen appointed by the estates to attend 
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General Baillie, the general of the Covenanters, 
who sustained a signal defeat fiom Montrose By 
way of retaliation for the destruction of Castle 
Campbell, and the propeitics of his vassals, by 
the Macleans, who had jomed Moutiose’s army, 
he had previously caused the house of Menstrie, 
the seat of the earl of Stirling, the king’s secre 
tary, and that of Authrie, belonging to Su John 
Giaham of Braco, to be burnt Just before the 
battle he had, with a small body of troops, taken 
hag 10ute ova: the hills from Stuling, and crossing 
the Carion, at a ford still bearing his name, joined 
the main body unde: Bailie The loss of the battle 
of Kilsyth, the most disastious defeat which the 
Covenanters ever sustamed, 13 mainly to be atti- 
buted to the interference of Aigyle and the “ field 
committee,” with that general’s dispositions and 
uiangements All Baullie’s officers fled m vaiious 
dnections, while Argyle hastened to the south 
shore of the Fiith of Forth Accoiding to Bishop 
Guthry, he “never looked ove: his shoulder until, 
after twenty miles 1iding, he reached the South 
Queensferry, where he possessed himself of a boat 
again” [Memotrs, page 164] Wishart saicas- 
tically observes that this was the thud time that 
saved himself by means of a boat, 
and, even then, he did not reckon himself secme 
till they had weighed anchor and canied the vessel 
out to sea” [Afemons, page 171] He afte- 
wads took iefuge in Theland, until Montiose’s 
subsequent defeat at Philiphaugh Among the 
plisoners executed by the Covenanters after that 
event was Su William Rollock, one of Montrose’s 
plincipal officers, the chief cause of whose condem- 
nation, Wishart says, (Memons, page 223,) was 
that he would not consent to assassinate Montrose, 
at the instigation of Argyle, a crime which, not- 
withstanding all the ferocity of the times, and all 
the enmity which subsisted between these two 
1ival chiefs, 1t 18 impossible to believe Argyle to 
have been guilty of 

In July 1646, when the king had suiiendeed 
to the Scottish army, the marquis went to New- 
castle to pay nm his iespects He was after- 
waids employed at London im the conference with 
the paihanient of England on the Articles pre- 
sented by them to his majesty He was, besides, 
chaiged with a seciet commission fiom the king, 
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to consult with the duke of Richmond and the 
marquis of Hertfoid, as to the expediency of get- 
ting the Scottish parliament and army to declare 
for him; but was told that if the Scots should de 

clare for the king, 1t might prove his mayjesty’s 
luin, by turning the affan ito a national dispute, 
in which all paitics in England would unite, to 
prevent the kingdom fiom bemg conquered = Ar- 
gyle returned to Scotland to attend parhament, 
which met 3d November, 1646, and on the 7th of 
that month, the convention of estates passed an 
“act of approbation to the maiquis of Argyle aud 
In the 
same pallament a sum of money was voted to 
him for his various services, all his estates having 
been plundered by the Tnsh and othe: followers 
of Montrose 


remanent comnussioners at London ” 


In 1647, also, the parhament voted 
him an additional sum for his family’s subsistence, 
and for paying annual rents to some necessitous 
creditors on his estate, and a collection was o1- 
dered thioughout all the churches in Scotland, for 
the ichef of the people of Argyle plundmed by 
Montiose 

The marquis of Tuntly, who had appeared m 
mims for the hing, having been taken ptisoner, im 
Decembei 1647, by Lieutenant-colone! Menzies, in 
Stiathdon, and camied to Edinburgh, aicward of 
a thousand pounds stalling was bestowed on his 
captor, who, for payment of this sum, obt uned an 
order, 6th January 1648, fiom the committee of 
estates It has been made the gionnd of a charge, 
by the autho: of the history of the family of Go- 
don, against Hamilton and Argyle, that they were 
the first signers of this order, but they meicly 
signed the document m the order of precedence of 
It 1s 
iclated by Spalding that, taking advantage of 
Huntly’s situation, Argyle bought up all the com- 
pusings on Huntly’s lands, and that he cansed 
summon at the maiket cioss of Abeideen, by 
sound of trumpct, all Huntly’s wadsetters and 
cieditors, to appear at Edinburgh in the month of 
March following, to produce then secuities before 
the lords of session, otheiwise they would be de- 
claied null and void) =Some of Funtly’s creditors 
sold their claims to lum, and having thus bought 
up all the rights he could obtain upon Huntly’s 
estate, he granted bonds for the amount, which, 
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accoiding to Spalding, he neve: paid In this 
way did Argyle possess himself of Huntly’s estates, 
which he continued to enjoy upwaids of twelve 
years, namely, fiom 1648 till the 1esto1ation in 
1660 ‘Thee can be no doubt, howevei, that in | 
thus acting it was fur the benefit of his nephew, 
Lord Gordon, and not for his own aggiandize- 
ment, Huntly’s estates being forfeited by the pai- 
hament 

In 1648, when the duke of TIamilton formed an 
associition to attempt the rescue of the king, 
which went under the name of “the Engage- 
ment,” Argyle and lus party opposed it After 


| 
the defeat of the army led by Hamilton ito Eng- 
land, a new Commotion was raised in Scotland by 
those who had disapproved of the “ Kngagement ” 


The principal authors were the marquis of Argyle, 
the earls of Cassillis and Eglinton and the eal of 
Loudon, chancellor To oppose them the com- 
mittee of estates raised an army and conferred 
the command on the eal of Lanak, who was 
soon yoined by Sun George Monro, with a small 
body of troops which he had conducted home 
fiom England Argyle, having collected a small 
body of Highlinders in lus own country, marched 
eastward to form a junction with London and 
Eghnton Halting at Stuling, after assigning to 
his troops then different posts, he went to dine 
with the earl of Mar at his residence in that town 
But while the dinner was serving up, the advanced 
guard of Lanaik’s forces, under Sn George Mon- 
10, entered the town, on which, mounting his 
horse, he gallopped across Stuling biidge, and 
never looked behind him till he reached the North 
Qneensfairy, Where he mstantly crossed the Fiith 
m a small boat He then proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, and with Loudon, the chancellor, and the 
eals of Cassillis and Eglmton, as committee of 
estates, summoned a parliament to meet on the 
4th of January = In the meantime, Cromwell had 
lud siege to Berwick, and was waited upon at 
Moidington, by Argyle, Lord Elcho, and Sir 
Chailes Esshine, and after the smrende of that 
town they conducted lim and General Lambeit 
to Edinburgh Ciomwell took up his residence m 
the house of Lady Home m the Canongate, where 
he received frequent visits from Argyle, Loudon, : 
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the cal of Tothian, and others, both peers and 
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ministers It 18 said that duiing these confe:en- 
cex, Cromwell communi ated to his visitors his 
intentions with respect to the hing, and obtained 
then consent {t was with reference to this that 
Argyle made his celebrated declaration on the 
gC affold 

Although Argyle and Ins firends had now the 
pundapal power in Scotland, he exerted himself in 
vain to prevent the execution of that eminent 10y- 
alist, the marquis of Huntly, his biothc1-in-law, 
and when it was camied against him, 16th Match 
1649, he withdiew in disgust fiom the parliamcnt 
But when his gicat iival, Montrose, was con- 
ducted with every mark of ignomimy, m May 
1650, up the Canongate to the tolbooth of Edin- 
burgh, Argyle, smronnded by his family and 
firends, appeared publicly on a balcony in front of 
the enl of Moiay’s house in the Canongate, to 
gaze at him He rcfused, however, to assist at 
o1 concur in the barbarous sentence pronounced 
agmiust hun, deqdaing that he was too much a 
purty to be ayudge Te was not prescat at Mon- 
trose’s execution, and 1s said to have shed tears 
on heaung of the particulars of Ins death 

Aigyle had the prumcipal hand in binging oven 
Charles the Second to Scotland, where he asived 
in June 1650 
mouth, in his MS notes on Burnet, quoted m 
Rose’s Observations on Fon (p 176), that on his 
aival, Argyle informed hig majesty that he could 


Tt 18 mentioned by Lord Dait- 


not serve him as he desned, unless he gave some 
undeniable proof of a fixed resolution to support 
the piesbyte:tan paity, which he thought would 
be best done by matiying into some family of 
quality and intluence att whed to that imterest, 
and thought his own daughter would be the pio- 
perest match for lim = What tinth there may be 
in this, 1¢ 18 impossible to say, but certain it 1s 
that the presbytenan party, at the head of which 
was Argyle, was then the strongest, and it 15 
hihely that with a sincere desue to serve hig ma- 
jesty, the ambition of that nobleman might have 
led him to entertain such a design, with a view of 
advancing both his mayesty’s interests and his 
own, as well as the cause of the preshy teitan reh- 
gion, while the report that the king was to mairy 
lis danghter was prevalent at the time 

After the fatal defeat of the Scots umy at Dun- 
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bai, 3d September, 1650, Argyle continned to 
exeit himsclf for the defence of the country and 
the promotion of the cause of the king, who was 
so sensible of his zeal, and diligence in his ser- 
vice, that lie drew up a pape: which he presented 
to him with his sign manual, promising, on ‘the 
woid of a king,” to create him duke of Argyle, 
knight of the gaite:, and one of the gentlemen of 
his bedchambe1, when he (Argyle) should think 
fit, and whenevei 1t should please God to 1estore 
him to lus just rights in England, to see him paid 
forty thousand pounds ste:lng, which was due tu 
Ou the king’s coronation at Scone, 1st 
January 1651, Argyle placed the crown on his 
Mayesty’s head, and was the first to sweai alle- 
giance to lim When Chailes, in June of that 
yeai, resolved to mach imto England, Aigyle en- 
deavouied to dissuade him fiom it, but, neveithe- 
less he would have accompanicd hus mayesty, had 
not his countess been then lying at the point of death, 
and he took leave of the hing at Stuling  Aftea 
Chailes’s defert at Worcester, Argyle 1retined to 
Inverary, where he continued for a year to act on 
the defunsive, but, falling sich, he was surprised 
by General Dean, who conducted him a prisoner 
to Edinbmgh Having reccived orders fiom 
Gencral Monk to attend a privy council, he was 
thus cutiipped to be piesent at the ceremony of 
prodaming Ohver Ciomwell lord protector A 


him 


paper was tendered to him to sign, contaming his 
submissiun to the government as settled, wlich he 
refused, but after wuds, when he was m no con- 
dition to struggle, he did sign a pronase to live 
peaceably under the protectorate, and unde 
Rihad Cromwell he sat m the paiiament for 
the county of Abe: deen 

At the sestoration he went to London to con- 
giatulate the hing, aniving there 8th July 1660, 
but, without being allowed to see his majesty, he 
was committed to the Tower, and afte: lying there 
fo. five months, he was sent down to Scotland to 
be tied for his compliance with the usu: pation 
On the voyage down he nanowly escaped ship- 
wieck by « storm When he ariuved in Fdin- 
biigh he was confined in the castle At his tial, 
lis inveterate enemy, the eail of Middleton, pie- 
siled as lord Ingh commissioner, and, after the 
evidence had been closed on both sides, an express 
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arrived from Monk with some puivate letters flom 
Argyle to him and others, proving his full com- 
pliance with the usurpation Being condenmed 
for high treason, he was beheaded with the Maiden 
at the Cioss of Edinburgh, May 27, 1661) On 
sentence being pronounced, the marquis, lifting up 
lus eyes, said, “‘T had the honow to set the crown 








upon the king’s head, and now he hastens me to 
a bette: crown than lis own” He prepared for 
death with a fortitude not expected fiom the natu- 
rl timidity of his character, wiote a long lette 
to the king, vindicating Ins memory, and im- 
plouing protection for his puo wife and family, 
and on the day of his execution, dined at noon 
with his fitends, with great cheerfulness, and 
was accompaned by several of the nobility to 
che seaffuld, where he behaved with singular con- 
stancy and comage fis last woids were, ‘1 
desne all that hear me tu take notice and 1emem- 
ber, that now, when I am enterimg on eteimity, 
and am to appear before my Judge, and as T de 
ane salvation, I am tiee from any accession by 
hnowledge, contiiving, comnsel, o any other way 
to hts late mayesty’s death ” Tlis head was ex 
posed on the west end of the tolbooth, on the 
game spike fiom which that of Montrose had 1e- 


rontly been removed, while his body was euricd 
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to St Magdalene’s chapel in the Cowgate, and 
lay there for some days, until 16 was removed by 
his fiends to the family burial-place at Kilmun 
The head :emained on the top of the tolbooth till 
Sth June 1664, when a warrant was obtained from 
Chatles the Second for taking 1t down and biny- 
ing it with Ins bods 

Mr Gianger, m his Biographical History of 
England, observes that “the marqms of Argyle 
was in the cabinet what his enemy the marquis of 








Montrose was in the field, the fist chmacter of 
his age and country for political courage and con- 
duct "—The woodcut on the preceding column 1s 
fiom an engraving after the ougimal at Invetan 
‘The marquis of Argyle 1s inserted in Walpole’s 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors having 
published Ins ‘Instructions to his Son,” 12mo 
Edinbm gh, 1661, written during his confinement, 
on which Walpole remarks, it 1s observable that 
he quanrelled with both Ins father and Ins son, 
and ‘Defences against the giand indictment of 
high treason,’ 1661 9 Park, in Ins edition of Wal 
pole, (vol vp 115, edition 1806,) says, in 1612 
was punted “the marquis of Argyll’s speech on 
peace, to be sent to his Majyestie” By his wife, 
Lady Margaret Douglas, second dinghter of Wil 
iam, second endl of Morton, he had with three 
daughters, two sons, namely, Archibald, ninth eat 
of Argyle, and Lord Nick Cimpbell of Ardmadadt 
| who was governor of Diinbarton castle, und died 
m 1693) Lord Niel was twice mamied and Di 
Archibald Campbell, his seeond son by dis first 
wife, Lady Vere Ker, thiad daughter of the thud 
[St 0 
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cul of Lothian was bishop of Aberdeen 
| bishop of Aberdeen] His second wife was Susan, 
,eldest diughter of Su Alexander Menzics of 
Weem, buonet, sister of Captain James Men- 
mies, who had muiied Ins Jordsiup’s daughter, 
Anna = Lord Niel’s widow afterwards maiicd 
Coloncl Alex indet Campbell of Finnab, and had 
two sons, Nich Cumpbell, advocate, and Alexan- 
dir 
Campbell of Inver twe 


Hey only surviving child Jean, mained 
Lord Niel Campbell's 
| descendants have long been extiuet in the male 

ne Menzies of Castlemeagzies, baronet, and the 
Fergusons of Pitcniio n Fife descend fiom him w 


‘he female line 
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The marquis’ eldest daughte:, Lady Anne, died 
unmanied His second, Lady Jean, became the 
wife of the fist marquis of Lothian, and Lady 
Mary, the thud, maried first the sixth earl of 


Caithness, and afte: his death the first earl of | 


Bieadalbane, and had one son to him 

CAMPBI LL, ArcmBALp, ninth earl of Argyle, 
eldest son of the preceding, was educated by his 
father am the true principles of loyalty and the 
protestant religion, and had fiom his youth dis- 
tinguished himsclf by his steady attachment to the 
royal cause = After receiving jus cducation he 
went to tiavel m= France and Italy in 1647, and 
remained on the continent till the end of 1649 
In 1650, when Charles the Second was mvited to 
Scotland, the commission of colonel of foot guaids 
was given to lim by the convention of estates, 
which he declined to accept until it should be rat- 
hed by the king Tle served with gieat biavery 
aginst Cromwmcil at the battle of Dunbar, m Se p- 
tember of that year After the king’s defeat at 
Worcester, he kept a party im arms im the High- 
‘ands, ready to act on any favourable opportunity 
In 1654 he yomed the eal of Glencaun with neu- 
ly a thousand men, and receinscd the commission 
of lieutenant general fiom Charles the Second 
Ile was, 1m consequence, exempted fiom the gen- 
eral amnesty published: by Cromwell in Apu of 
that year ‘Towards the end of the same yea he 
was so1cduced that he retuned to an astand) with 
only fom or five persons about him It was not 
tl 1655, when he received orders fiom Gener al 
Middleton, sancttoned by the hing’s authonity, 
that he would consent to submit to Cromwell 
In November of that yeu he was compelled by 
reneral Monk to find security for his peaceable 
behaviowm, to the amount of five thousand pounds 
stealing In spring 1657 Monk committed him 
to prison, where he remained till the Restoration 

In March 1658, while confined in’ Edimbuigh 
castle, the heuten int of that ganusson, an English- 
man, was one day amusing himself in throwmg a 
bullet, when it glanced from a stone with so mach 
force on Lord Lotin’s head, that it fractured Ins 
He was obliged to undergo the operation 
[ bw - 


skull 
of teprmming and recovered with difficulty 


nets Ist vol 1 p 106 ] 


On the restoration, Ins lordship hastened to | of Argyle, which had been forfeited by his father 
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London to congratulate his majesty, being charged 
with a letter from his father, the marquis of Al- 
gyle, to the king, containing assurances of his 
duty His majesty :eceived him in so gracious a 
manne: as to induce the marquis himself to un- 
dertake a journey to London, when, without bemg 
admitted to the king’s presence, he was commit- 
ted to the Towei, and subsequently sent down to 
be tured in Scotland for treason Duning all the 
time of his tual, Lord Loin remained at court 
and laboured assiduously, but in vai, to save his 
father’s life A letter to Lord Duffus, written 
after the marquis’ execution, in which he said 
that he had convinced the eal of Clarendon of 
the injustice done to his fathei, being intercepted, 
was called to the earl of Middleton, who exhibit- 
ed it to the pailiament, as a libel on their pro- 
That body, on 24th June 1662, trans- 





ceedings 
mitted a representation to the king that the eldest 
son of the lite marquis of Argyle had both wiit- 
ten and spoken against then authouty, and 1e- 
questing that he might be sent down to Scotland 
to stand Ins tial) By the express command of 
the king, Lod Loin proceeded to Edinb gh, and 
on the day of his amival he appeared in his place 
m parliament, and made a long speech m his own 
justification Fle was, nevertheless, committed } 
close prisoner to the castle, and v process raised 
against dium for the ciaime of leasing-making, o1 
cieating dissension between the hing and his sub- 
jects, on which he was found guilty, and con- 
demned to lose his head, but the day of his exc- 
cution was left to his majesty’s pleasme, in con- 
sequence of a positive order of the hing to the 
eal of Middleton) When the news of his condem- 
nation reached the comt at London it stiuck all 
there with astomshment, and the earl of Clarendon 
declaied that if the hing suffered such a precedent 
to take place, he would get out of i domimions 
as fast as ins gout would let him Lord Lom 
suffered a long and severe imprisonment m the 
eastle of Kdinburgh, and was only released on 
ith June, 1663, when Middleton had lost his 
power 

Sensible of lus services and of the myustice with 
Which he had been tieated, Chailes, the same 
year, restored to him the estates and title of earl 
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ilis residence while in Edinbuigh, dung lis at- 
tendance on the Scots pailiament, was in the 
Mint cout, High stiect, as appears fiom a cuiious 
case reported in Fountainhall’s Decisions, vol 1 
page 163 

In 1681, when the duke of York went to Scot- 
land, a pailiament was summoned at Edmburgh, 
which, besides granting money to the king, and 
Voting the indefeasible 1ight of succession, passed 
an act foi establishing a test, obhging all who 
possessed offices, civil, military, o1 ecclesiastical, 
to take an oath not to attempt anv change m the 
constitution of chinch and state as then settled 
When Argyle took the test as a privy councilloi, 
he added, m presence of the duke of Youk, an 





explanation which he had before communicated to 
that prince, and which he beheved to have been 
approved of by him, to the effect that he took it 
as far as it was consistent with itself and with the 
Piotestant religion = The explanation was allowed, 
and he was admitted to sit that day im council 
To his gieat suprise, however, he was a few days 
theieafte: committed to prison, and tied for high 
treason, leasmg-making, and peymy Of five 
jndges thee did not sciuple to find him guilty of 
the two first charges, and a jury of fifteen noble- 
men gave a veidict agaist him = The king’s pei- 
mission was obtained for pronouncing sentence, 
but the execution of 1t was ordered to be delay ed 
Having no reason to expect either justice 01 meicy 
fiom such enemies, the ear} made his escape from 
puson in the tiam of his step-danghter, Lady 
Sophia Lindsay, disguiscd as her page He made 
his way to London, and though the place of his 
concealment was hnown at Couit, it 1s said that 
the king would not consent to lis being aiested 
In the meantime, the privy council of Scotland 
publicly proclaimed lus sentence at the Goss of 
Edinburgh, and caused his coat of aims to be te- 
versed and toin 

The earl soon afte: went ove: to Holland, where 
he resided duting the 1emainde: of Charles’ 1eign 
On lus death m 1685, deeming it his duty, before 
the coronation of James the Second, to do Ins best 
to restore the constitution, and presetve the cvil 
and religious jibeities of his native country, he 
concerted measties with the duke of Monmouth, 
and, at the head of a considerable force, made a 
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descent upon Argyle, but, disappomted in his 
expectations of support, he was taken piisoncr, 
and being cariied to Edinbuigh, was beheaded 
upon his forme: unjust sentence, June 80, 1685 
Pievious to his execution he was biought dnectly 
from the castle to the Laigh council 100m in the 
Tolbooth, and thence his farewell letter to his wife 
is dated Fountainhall tells us, ‘* Argile came im 
coach to the Toune Counsell, and fiom that on 
foot to the scaffold, with Iis hat on, betwixt Mr 
Annand, dean of Edinburgh, on hs aight hand— 
to whom he gave his pay on the scaffold—and 
M1 Lawrence Chartcris, late professor of divinity 
m the college of Edinbuigh He was somewhat 
appaled at the sight of the Muden—present death 
will dinton the most resolute comage—therefor 
he cansed bind the naphin npon Ins face ere he 
Under his 
misfortunes he evinced great firmness and self- 


approached, and then was Jed to it ” 
possession Tle ate his dinner cheerfully on the 
day of his death, and, according to lis usual cus- 
tom, slept after it for a quarter of an how o1 more 
very soundly At the place of execution he made 
a shoit, giave, and religions speech, and such 
was the calmness of lus spuit that he took out of 
his pocket a little rulc1, and measmed the block 
Peiceiving that it did not le even, he pointed out 
the defect to a carpenter, and had it icetified 
After a solemn declaation that he forgave all his 
enemies, he submitted to death with extramdin uy 
resolution and composure = His body was interred 
in the Gieyfiiais chunchyad, Edinbu gh, unda a 
monument, with a poetical inscription composed 
by himeclf in prison the day before lis execution 
on account of which he has been admitted imto 
Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, vol vo edi 
tion 1806 He was twice mained, fist, to Lady 
Mary Stuart, cldest daughter of James, fifth earl 
of Moray, and, secondly, to Lady Anne Mac- 
henzie, second daughter of Colin, first eal of Sea- 
forth (dowager of Alexandel, fust cal of Bal- 
Cares) 
the forme: he had fou sons and thiee daughters 
CAMPBELL, ArcnimaLn, tenth eal, and first 
duke of Argyle, son of the preceding, was an ac 
tive promoter of the Revolution, and accompanied 
the piince of Otange to England In 1689 he 
was admitted into the Convention as cai] of Ar- 


By the latter he had no issue, but by 
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gyle, though lis father’s attamder was not re- 
versed He was one of the commissioners deputed 
from the Scots parliament to offer the crown of 
Scotland to the prince of Oiange, and to tender 
lim the coronation oath Fo: this and other 
eminent services the family estates which had been 
forfeited wer restored to him, he was admitted a 
membei of the privy council, and im 1690 made 
one of the lords of the ticasury In 1694 he was 
appomted one of the extraordimary lords of ses- 
sion, and, im 1696, colonel of the Scots horse 
He afterwards iaised a regiment of his 





guuds 
own Clan, which greatly distinguished itself in 
Viuanders On the 23d June 1701 he was cieat- 
cd, by letters patent, duke of Argyle, marquis of 
Lom and Kintyre, earl of Campbell and Cowal, 
viscount of Lochow and Glenila, baron Inverary, 
Mall, Muivern, and Tay ~~ He died 28th September 
1708 = Though undowbtcdly a man of ability, he 
was too dissipated to be a great statesman = The 
scindal of the time alleged that dis death was 
caused by a wound received in-a biothel He 
maned Ehzabeth, daughter of Su Lionel ‘Tal- 
mash, by whom he had two sons, the elder being 
John, the celebrated duke of Argyle and Grecn- 
wich 

Loid Teignmouth, m lis ‘Sketches of the Coasts 
and Islands of Scotland,’ [vol a pp 880—3882,] 
gives the following interesting anecdote of the 
pecond duchess of Argyle “The trees which adom 
the shore of the bay ware planted about a hundied 
and fifty yeas ago by a duchess of Argyle, who was 
extiemely putial to Kintyre, fixed her residence 
chiefly at Campbellton, and inhabited a house on 
a site now occupied by a small farm-house, to 
which, howevai, it was much inferior This lady 
was the mothe: of the great duke John, and she 
is anid to have adopted the following singular me- 
thod of acquiing, for the duke, possession of the 
estates of the different proprietors, Campbells, to 
whom Argyle, afte: his conquest of Kintyie, had 
granted them On pretence of revising, as the tia- 
dition goes, she got ito her hands and destroy ed 
Thus 
the Argyle fanuly revoked them ouginal grants 


the charters of these unsuspecting people 


Campbell of Nildalloig, ancestor of the present 
proprictor of this estate, pleasantly situated on the 
vutside of the bay, owed the presers ation of it to 
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the shrewdness of a servant, who suspecting the 
uitentions of the duchess, ran off, carrying away 
his master’s charte:, and restored it not to him, 
till the fraud became appaent The family of 
this man were, till with few years, employ ed, in 
grateful :ecollection of his setvices, by the family 
at Kildalloig The duchess 1s said to have asso- 
ciated with heiself, m her retieat, several young 
ladies of 1ank, whom she watched with Argus- 
eyed vigilance, lest they should stoop to alliance 
with the tusds of Kintyre Impatient of restraint, 
they eluded her observation, and ae said to have 
preferred humble freedom to splendid chams ” 
CAMPBELL, Joun, second duke of Argyle, 
and also duke of Gieenwich, a steady patiiot and 
celebiated general, the eldest son of the pieced- 
ing, Was bon Octobe: 10, 1678 On the very 
day on which his grandfather suffered at Edin- 
burgh, m June 1685, he fell from a window on 
the upper fluor of Lethington, near Haddington, 
then the seat of his grandmother, the duchess of 
This 
father, anxious to put hin im the way of advance- 
ment, mtioduccd tim to King Wilham, who, m 
1694, when not full seveutcen years of age, gave 
hin the command of aregiment On the death of 
lis father in 1703, he became duke of Argyle, and 


Lauderdale, without recensing any mygury 


was soon alta sworn of the privy council, made 
enptain of the Scots horse guards, and appointed 
one of the extraordinary lords of session 

In 1704, on the revival of the order of the ‘This- 
tle, he was mstalled one of the hmghts of that 
order He was soon after sent down as high com- 
missione: to the Scots puihament, where, bemg of 
gleat service in promoting the projected Union, 
for which he became very unpopular im Scotland, 
he was, on his 1¢turn to Londun, Qeated a peer of 
England by the titles of baron of Chatham, and 
eal of Greenwich 

In 17060 Ins Gince made a campaign m Flan- 
deis, unde: the duke of Mailboiough, and dis- 
tinwished himself at the battle of Ramullies, in 
Which he acted ag a brigadier general, and also 
it the siege of Ostend, and in the attack of Mee- 
ncn, of which he took possession on the 25th of 
August After that event he retuned to Scot- 
land, im orde: to be present in the Scots parlia- 


meut, when the treaty of Union was agitated = In 





CAMPBELL, 


1708 he commanded twenty battalions at the bat- 
tle of Oudenaide He likewise assisted at the 
siege of Lisle, and commanded as major-general 
at the siege of Ghent, taking possession of the 
town and citadel, January 3, 1709 He was at- 
tei wards raised to the rank of hentenant-general, 
and commanded in chief at the attack of Tournay 
IIe had also a considerable shae, September 11, 
1709, in the victory at Malplaquet On Decembe 
20, 1710, he was mstalled a knight of the Gaitei 
In January 1711 he was sent to Spain as am 

bassadoi, and at the same time appomted com 

mandei-in-chnief of the English forces in that hing- 
On the peace of Utiecht he returned home 
Hiving changed his views regarding the Union, 
in June 1713 he supported an unsnecessful motion 
m the House of Lords for its 1¢peal, occasioned by 
a malt bill bemg mought mto tho House fo 
Scotlind, on the ground that the Umion had dis- 
appointed his expectations 


tlom 


In the spiing of 
1714 he was deprived of all the offices he held 
unde: the cown On the accession of George the 
Fust he was made gioom of the stole, and was 
one of the nineteen membeis of the regency nomi- 
nated by his maests On the hing’s aiival in 
England he was appomted gener and com- 
mandei-im-chief of the hing’s forces in Scotland 
At the bieaking out of the Rebclhon m 1715 
his grace, as commandei-in-clief m Scotland, de- 
feated the cul of Mai’s army at Shauffmun, and 
forced the Pictende: to 1etue fiom the kingdom 
In March 1716, after putting the army into win- 
ter quaiters, he 1etuined to London, but was in a 
few months, to the suprise of all, divested of all 
his employments In the beginning of 1718 he 
was again iestoied to favow, cicated duke of 
Greenwich, and made loid steward of the house- 
hold, on resigning which, he was appointed mas- 
ter-general of the ordnance In 1722 the duke of 
Aigyle distinguished himself in theo House of 
Loids in a very interesting debate on the bill for 
hamshing Di Atterbury, bishop of Rocheste: It 
was chiefly owing to his giace’s persuasive elo- 
quence that this bill passed In 1726 he was ap- 
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field-marsnal In 1787, when the affau of Cap 
tain Porteous came before parliament, his giace 
exerted himself vigoiously and eloquently m be- 
half of the city ot Edinbuigh, a bill having been 
bought tn for punishing the lo:d provost of that 
city, for abolishing the city guard, and for de- 
prising the coiporation of several ancient pitvi- 
leges, and when the queen regent threatened, on 
that occasion, to convert Scotland into a hunting 
park, replied, then it was time that he should be 
down to gather his beagles In 1739, when the con- 
vention with Spam was biought before the house, 
he spoke with warmth against it, and, in the 
same session, his grace opposed a vote of credit, 
as theré was no sum limited in the message sent 
by his majesty 

In Api 1740 he delivered a speech with such 
warmth against the administiation that he was 
again deprived of all jus offices To these, how- 
ever, on the resignation of Su Robart Walpole, 
he was soon restored, but not approving of the 
measuies of the new ministry, he gave up all lus 
posts for the last time, and never afterwards en- 
gaged in affains of state ‘This amiable and most 
accomplished nobleman has been immoitalized by 
Pope in the lines 


Argyle, the state s whole thunder born to wacld 
And shake alike the senate and the freld ” 


Thomson, 1p his pocm of Autumn, also introduces 
in encomium on his giace, and he is mentioned 
by Tickell, Broome, and othe: pocts of his time 
He wis twice mated ~~ By his first wife, Mary, 
daughter of John Brown, Esq , (and niece of Su 
Chailes Duncombe, Loid Mayor of London in 
1708,) he had no wsue By his second wife, 
Jane, daughter: of Thomas Waibmuton of Win- 
nington in Cheshire, one of the maids of houom to 
Queen Anue, he had five daughters His eldest 
daughte:, Caroline, was cieated, in 1767, baioness 
Gieenwich, but the title became extinct on he 
death m 1794 =o Ins fifth daughter, Lady Mary 
Campbell, widow of Edwaid Viscount Coke, the 
gon of the earl of Leicester, Lord Oxford dedicated 


pointed colonel of the prince of Wales’ icgiment of | his celcbi ated 1omance of the ‘ Castle of Otranto ’ 


horse 


Such was his zeal for his native countiy | As the duke died without male issue, lus English 


that he warmly opposed the extensiun of the malt- | titles of duke and eal of Gieenwich and baron of 


tax to Scotland InJan 1735-36 he was cieated 
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Chatham became extinct, while his Scotch titles 
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and patrimomal estate devolved on lus biother 
He died of a paralytic disoide:, October 4, 1748, 
and a beautiful marble monument, was erected to 
his memory in Westminster: Abbey There 1s an 
engiaving of John duke of Argyle and Gieenwich 
in Birch’s Taves, from a poitiait by Askman, of 
which the following 12 a woodcut 
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CAMPBELL, ArcHtiparp, thnd duke ot At- 
gyle, the nothar of the preceding, was boin at 
llam, Suncy, in June 1682, and educated at the 
university of Glasgow — Tle afterwards studied the 
law at Utrecht, but enterug the army, he served 
under the duke of Marlborough, was colonel of 
the 36th foot, and governor of Dumbarton castle 
{fe soon abandoncd a military life, and employed 
himself in acquuing the qualifications necessary 
for a statesman = In 1705 he was constituted 
lord high treasure: of Scotland , in 1706 one of the 
commissiones for tieating of the Union between 
Scotland and England, and 19th October of the 
same yeal, for lis services in that matter, was cre- 
ated viscount and earl of Nay, and baron Oransay, 
Dunoon, and Aiase In 1708 he was made an 
(xtiaordinary lord of session, aud after the Union, 
was chosen one of the sixteen representative pecis 
of Scotland In 1710 he was appointed justice- 
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general of Scotland, and the following yeai was 
called to the privy council Upon the accession 
of George the Fust, he was nominated lord regis- 
ter of Scotland, and when the rebellion bioke out 
in 1715, he took up aims for the defence of the 
house of Hanover By his prudent conduct in the 
West Highlands, he prevented (:eneial Gordon, 
at the head of three thuusand men, from penetrat- 
ing into the country and raising levies He after- 
| waids jomed his brother, the duke of Argyle and 
Greenwich, at Stirling, and was wounded at the 
battle of Sheiffmun In 1725 he was appointed 
keeper of the privy seal, and im 1734 of the great 
seal, which office he enjoyed till his death =Upon 
the decease of Ins biothe:, in September 1743, he 
succeeded to the dukedom 
As chancellor of the university of Abeidceen, he 
showed himself anxious to promote the interest of 





that as well as of the other umiversities of Scot- 
land, and he particulanly encouraged the school of 
medicine at Edinbuigh He was the confidant of 
Walpole, and as he had the chicf management 
of Scots affairs, he was very attentive in advanc- 
ing the tiade and manufactuies and mteinal im- 
Ife excelled in 
conversation, and besides building a very magn- 
ficent seat at TInverary, he collected one of the 
most valuable private hbraries in Gieat Biitain 


provement of his native country 


He did suddenly, while sitting in tus chan at 
dinner, Apiil 15, 1761 He mairied the daughter 
of Mi Whitheld, paymaste: of maiines, but had 
On his death the title 
By Mis Anne 
Willams o: Shueburu, to whom he left his whole 
real and personal property in England, he had a 
son, Wilham Williams, othe: wise Campbell, who 
was appointed audito: of excise in Scotland 4th 
January 1739, and was a lieutenant-colonel in the 
amy ‘To the sun of the latter, Arcinbald Camp- 
bell, Mi Coxe expresses his acknowledgments for 
the papers of his grandfather, Archibald, duke of 
Atgyle, among which he found several o1iginal 
ktters of Su Robert Walpole 


no assne by her piace 
of eal of Hay became extinct 


Lhe thnd duke of Argyle was succeeded by his cousin, 
John, fourth duke, son oft the Hon John Campbell of Mamore, 
second son of Archibald, the mnth earl of Argyle, (who was 
beheaded in 1685,) by Flizabeth, daughter of John, eighth 
lord Liphinstone Ihe fourth duke was boin about 1693 
Befme he succeeded to the honours of his family, he was an 
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officer in the army, and saw some service in France and Hol- 
land Dunng the rebellion of 1715, he acted as aide-de- 
camp to his chief, John duke of Aigyle and Greenwich He 
was at the battle of Dettingen in 1741, as a brigudier-general 
He had the rank of major-general 24th I cbruary 1744, and 
served @ campaign in Germany in that capacity When the 
rebellion of 1745 broke out, he was appomted to the com- 
mand of all the troops and garnsons in the west of Scotland, 
and arrived at Inverary, 21st December of that ycar, and, 
with his eldest son, Joned the duke of Cumberland at Perth, 
on the 9th of the fullowmg February He had the rank of 
heutenant-general 27th April 1747, and was appointed, in 
1761, governor of Limerick He was one of the grooms of 
the bedchamber both to George the Second and George tho 
Jhird, and on succeeding as duke, he was chosen one of the 
sixteen representatives of the Scvttish peerags He was a 
privy counailor, a kmght of the Thisth, and became gencral 
22d February 1765 He died 9th November 1770, in the 
7ith year of his age He marricd in 1720 the Hon Mary 
Bellenden, third daughter of the second Lord Bellenden, and 
1) had four sons and a daughter, Lady Caroline, maried, first, 
| to the third eirl of Avlesbury, and secondly to Field inashal 
Conway, brother of the marquis of Hertford Lhe only 
daughter, Anne Seymour, born 8th November 1748, m uwried, 
ith June 1767, the Hon George Dame, (tldest son of 
| Joseph, Lord Milton, afterwards eul of Dorcheste:,) wis a 
r celenated female sculptor: She took lessons in the art from 
| Cuacer and Bacon, and afterwards studied in Italy = Lhe 
colossal statue of Gcorge the Lhud, which idorns the interio: 
of the Register House, Edinburgh, was executed by her, and 
presented to her uncle, Lord Frederick Campbell, Tord Clerk 
Register She also cut the figure of the eagle in the gallery 
at Strawberry Hill, thus insenbed, “ Non me Praxiteles fect, 
sed Anna Tamer,” by the ea] of Orford, who bequeathed 
| that beautiful Gothic villa and the principal part of Ins for- 
| tune to her Hei husband died without issuc m 1776, and 
she herself in 1808 JIcr uncle, Lord Iredenck abovemen- 
tioned, was the third of the sons of the 4th duke of Argy Ie 
He was appointed lord clerk register in November 1768, and 
lad the foundation stone of the General Register House at 
kdinburgh 27th June 1774 In Janutry 1792 he obtained 
fiom the king a permanent sum of five hundred pounds 
a-year for the suppot of the fabric, and for defraying the 
various contingent expenses connected with it Observing 
the perishing condition of thc parhamentary records of Scot- 
land, he formcd the design of getting thein printed tor the 
public benefit as the journals of both housts and the pai ha- 
mentary relly had becn done in Pnglind = In 1793 he ob- 
tuncd fiom Ins myesty an order for the removal to the 
General Register House it kdinburgh of vinanuseript which, 
besides transcripts of many deeds re) utive to Scottish aflans, 
contained minutes of sever parhaments of Scotlind, antc- 
cedent to the cuhest puliamcuts mentioned m the statute 
book, that had been discovered in the state paper office at 
London = For this service he received the thanks of the comt 
of session 
John, fifth duke of Argyle, born m 1723, eldest son of the 
fomth duke, was also in the army, and attuned the rank of 
geneal m March 1778, and of field-marshal in 1796 He 
was created a British peer, in the lifetime of Ins father, as 
Baron Sundridge of Coomb-bank in Kent, 19th December 
1766, with remainder to his hurs male, and failing them to 
his brothers, Frederick and Wilhain, and then heirs male 
successively He was chosen the first president of the High- 
land Socicty of Scotland, to which socicty, 11 1806 he inade 


a muuificent gift of one thousind pounds, as the beginning of | 1S unceitain 
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a fund for educating young men of the West Highlands tor | 
the navy He died 24th May 1806, 1n the 88d year of Ins 
age He marned at London, 8d March 1709, I hzabeth, 
widow of James, sixth duke of Hamilton, the second of the 
three beautiful Miss Gunnings, daughters of Juhn Gunning 
ksq of Castle Coote, county Roscommon, Ireland Her 
grace wis created a peeress of Great Britain, as Baroness 
Hauulton of Hamcldon, | ercestershire, 4th May 1776, ana | 
did Dee 20 1790 By her the duke had 8 sons and 2! 
dau_hters 1 George Tohn earl of Campbell and Cowal, born ] 
in 1768, died in infaney, 2 George Wallin marquis of Torn ty 
and 6th duke, 3 John Douglas Fdward Henry, 7th duke, 4 | 
Tady Augusta, m to Genein! Clavermg, 5 Lady Charlotte 
usin Mana, styled the ‘ Flower of the House of Argyle,” ! 
born in 1775, m, first, 1 1796, Coloncl John Campbell, son 
of Walter ( ampbell, sq of Shawfield, by whom (he died in | 
1809) she had a luge family, and 2dly, in 1818, the Rev | 
I dwird John Bury, rector of Iitehfield Hampshne, by whom 
she hida daughter Hedied nm 1832) Tady Chulotte Bury | 
diced in Apn[ 1861 9 She was the authoress of several novels | 
(reoige Willian, sixth duke of Argyle, boin 22d September 
1768, succeeded on the death of his utenne bother, Douglas, | 
duke of Hamulton, m 1799, to his mother 4 baronage of Ham- 
ilton, and took Ins seat m the house of lords, as Biron Ham- 
ton, 11th February, 1800 He was appointed lis majesty’s 
vice~adimuiral over the western Coasts and islands of Scotland, 
excc pting the shues of Bute and the islands of Orkney and 
Shetland, 9th February 1807 He marned, 29th November, 
1810, Caroline hz beth, daughter of the fomth earl of Jer- 
sey, Whose previous marnage with tho marquis of Anglesea 
had been dissolved in Scotlind, at her fidyship’s sit, but 
had nowsue Has grace did 22d October 1839 
His bother, John Douglas !}dward Hemy, (Lord John 
Campbell of Ardmcaple, MP) succeeded as seventh duke 
He was born 21st December 1777, and wis thnce mainied, 
fet, in August 1802, to LT lizabeth, dest daughter of W1l- 
ham Campbcll, sq of Panheld, who died in 1818, second 
ly, 17th Api, 1820, to Joan, daughter and haress of John 
Glassel, ksq of Long Nuddry , and thiadly, m January 1831 
to Anne Colquhoun cldest dof John Cunningham, I sq of 
Cragends  Bv his 2d wife he had 2 sons and one d , namely, 
John Henry born 1n 1821 diced in 1407, George Douglas, mir- 
qus of Fon, who succeeded as &th duke, and Pidv kinma 
Augusta, born in 1829) His grice died 26th April 1847 
Geunge Douglas Campbell 8th duke, born im 1828, maniied 
in 1844 [adv Ihzabeth Georgina Sutherland-1 ev eson-Gowes 
(born in 1824), cldest dimghter of 2d duke of Sutherlind, 
issue, John Douglas Sutheind, marquis of Torn, born im 
1845, 4 other sons ard six daughters Author of ‘An Pasay 
oy the Feclemastic al Hhstory of Scotland since the Re forma- 
tion’? Chancellor of University of St Andrews, 1851, Ford 
Privy Sed, 1853-5 = VPostmuster gener») 1855-8, Kinght of 
the Thusth, 1856, again Tord Privy Sc alin 389 
Ihe duke of Argyle is heredit uy master of the queen's 
household in Seotland keeper of the eistles of Dunoon, Dun- 
st ffnage, and Canich and haut ible shenff of Argylcohire 


CAMPBELL, Arc HiBALp, bishop of Aberdeen, 
and a religious wiite: of some note in his day, was 
the son of Lord Niel Campbell, and Lady Veic 
Ker, the forme: the second son of the great mar- |: 
quis of Argyle, and the latte: the third danghter of 
the thnd eal of Lothian The date of his bith 
He was educated for the episcopal- |; 
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lan minmistiy, and after being long im priest’s o1 ders, 
he was, on the death of Bishop Sage, consecrated 
a bishop at Dundee, in the yca: 1711, by Bishops 
Rose, Douglas, and Falcona:, but without any 
particular diocese On the 10th of May 1721, he 
was elected, by the clergy of Aberdeen, to be then 
ordimary, but never visited his diocese, 1esiding 
cluefly in London, and finding that his views with 
regaid to ceitain usages were not approved by the 





meater number of his brethren, he resigned his 
new office nm 1724 = [Keith’s Scottish Bushops, App 
puge 530 ] 
that “he was highly commendable for his learn- 


Skinner says of Bishop Campbell, 


mg and othe: valuable accomplishments, which 
his Guntous wiitings, though out of the common 
His 
affans led him to reside mostly at London, where 


line mm some things, abundantly testify 


he Jong acted as a Seottash bishop, and in that 
character was of great service to om chich [the 
Scots episcopal Communion), having bccn among 
the fist projectors, and, by Ins activity and con- 
nexions, a constant promoter of that charitable 
fund which was a pieat support to the poore 


AeA 


destroyed the two houses of pailiament in 1834 
In 1717 Bishop Campbell became acquainted with 
Arsemus, the metiopolitan of Thebais, who was 
then in London, and with others of his nonjuring 
biethren, made a proposition to that prelate, to- 
waids a union with the Eastern church, which 
Arsenius, on his going to Russia, communicated 
to the empero Peter the Gieat Lis majesty not 
only approved of the design, but dnected one of 
lis clergy, of the oide: of Aichimandiites, or chiefs 
of monasteites, fiom amongst whom the bishops 
of the Gieek chuich ate always chosen, to asswe 
Bishop Campbell and his associates of his ieadi- 
ness to promote so good a work by all the means 
A lette: of thanks was retuined 
to the emperor, but as theie were five poimts, as- 
similating to the supeistitious obse: vances of the 
chuich of Rome, 1 which Campbell and his coad- 





in his powet 


jutors could not agree with the Fasten church 
the unmon never took effect Bishop Campbell 
died im 1744 


His works aie — 


Querics to the Presbvtenans of Scotland Lond 1702 
clergy in them straitened cicumstances He had |g, ° 
got into his hands the ontgimal registers of the A Query tarned into an Argument in fivonr of Episcopacy 
Gencial Assemblics produced by [Johuston of } | 1493) 8ve 


Watiiston im the rebellions Assembly of Glasgow 
wn the year 1698, [in Mi Skinner's view that fa- 
mons Assembly was ‘icbellious,] which he gen- 
crously communicated to such of his brethren as 
had ans usc to make of them, and at last, im 
1737, made a gift of them to Sion college for pie 
servation In his lattaa days, he cartsed his sin- 
gulanities to such a length as to form a separate 
nonjwing communion in England, distinet fiom 
the Saucioftian line, and even ventured, in con- 
tradition to the advice and opimion of his biethren 
mm Scotland, upon the extraordinary step of a sin- 
gle consecration by himself, without any assistant, 
for keeping up the separation which, thiongh Mi 
Lamence, M: Deacon, and some others, subsists 
in some of the western pats of England to this 


Life of the Reverend Mi John Sage  Tond 1714, 8&0 

[he Doctrines of a Middle State, between Death and the 
Resunicction Tonden 1731, foul A very searce and cun- 
ous work 

Ranaiks on some Pooks pubhshed by lnm, with his Ix- 
pheations = Tdin 173), Bvo 

Lurther Faplications with respect to some Articles of the 
forme: Charge, wheicin the Ro Committee, for Pumty of 
Doctrine, hive declaicd themselves not sitishied = Edin 
1736, 8vo 

Remarks on the Repot 
Doctrine Edm 1736, 8vo 

The Necessity of Revelation, or an Inquny mto the hx- 
tent of Human Powcrs with respect to matters of Religion, 
especially the Being of God, and the Immortality of the Soul 
Lond 1739, &vo 


he Committee for Punty of 





Donald Campbell, abbot of Cupar, elected bishop of Bre- 
chin in 1558, and Jord privy seal to Queen Mary, was a son 
of the family of Argyle He never tssumed the title of bish- 
op, the election not being approved of by the Pope 

‘The first protestant bishop of Brechin was Alexande 


day" [Skinner's Ecclestastical Ihstory, vol up | Csmpbell, a son of Campbell of Ardkinglass In 1566, 
608} The records of the General Assemblies while yet a mere bov, he got a giant of the bshopiic bv the 


above referred to, were boowed by the House of 
Commons, and the librarian of Sion’s College 
holds the speaker, Mi Manneis Sutton’s receipt 
for them ‘They were bunt in the great fire which 


recommend ition of the eal of Argvle, and he atterwards 
alienated most purt of the lands and tithes of that see to his 
chief and pition, retuning, says Keith, for ks successors 
ecarce so much as would be a moderate competency for a 
mimioter in Biechin It may be some set off against the dis- 
pleasure of the worthy bishop, that this alienation was not a 
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private arrangement, but done with the consont of the heads 
of the state, and confirmed by parliament On 7th May 
1567 the bishop got a license from Queen Mary to depart 
and continue forth from the realm fo: tho space of seven 
years, but it would appeur that he did not leave Scotland tor 
more than two years thereafter In the books of Assump-~ 
tions there 18 particular instruction that this bishop was 
abroad at Geneva, “ut the schools,” on the 28th Junuary 
1578-4 After Ins return to Scutland, he somctiunes exei- 
cised the office of particular pastor at Brechin, though he 
still retained the designation of bishop He died in the year 
1606 

I'he Campbells of Loclinell Anigyleslire, arc descended 
fiom Hon John Campbell, second son of Colin, thud earl of 
Argyle, and in default of male descend ints of Suhn, fowth 
duke of Argyle, arc heirs to the titles and estates Archie 
bid Campbell of Lochncll, born im 1777, a the eleventh 
land of Fochnell in duect descent 





Four families of the name of Campbell cnyjoy the dig- 
mity and title of a buonet of Scotland and Nova Scotia, 
namely Campbell of Aberuclill ind Kilbiyde, created in 
1627, Campbell of Aidnamurchan, Campbell of Auchin- 
bneck , these two baronetcies being creited in 1628, and 
Campbell of Muchmont, in 1665 = Six mc baronets of the 
United Kingdon, namely, Campbell of Succoth (1808) 
bitzgerald Campbell (1815), Cockburn-Campbell of Gartaford, 
Ross slure (1821), Cimpbell of Barenldme and Glenme 
(1831), Campbell of Burmab (1831), (ace Supp: RMENT), and 
Campbell of Dunstaffnage (1K36) 





Lhe founder of the Abcruchill fimey was Colin Campbell, 
second son of Sir John Campbell of E awers, and uncle of the 
fist earl of | oudoun, who got a chirter fiom the Crown, m 
1596, of the Iands of Aberuclull, Perthshire His son, Su 
Juanes Campbell of Aberuchi) a devoted rov dist, was cre- 
ated a baronet of Nova Scothi bs Chales J loth Dee 1627 
Ils representative, Su Jimes Campbell of Abaruchill, wis 
born in 1818 





The first baronet of the Aidnamurchan fanuly was Sir 
Donald Campbell, natural son of Sir John Cumpbell of Cul- 
det, who was killed in 192, by an assassin employed by 
Campbell of Aidkinglass, and others of the name of Camp- 
bell (See ante, page 374, at Breapar Bank] He wis 
originally educated for the church, and became de in of I is- 
more, but he was of too restless 4 disposition to confine 
himself to his ecelesiasticdl duties = Hin talents amd ac 
tivity recommended him to Argvle, by whom he was, in 
1612, commissioned to reduce the district of Ardnamuichian 
to obedience He afterwards received from the ew) a Icase 
of Aidnamutchan, and made himself verv obnoxious to the 
natives by Ins severities In May 1618, Tohn Macdonald, 
captain of the Clanranald, umted with the clan Jan, who 
acknowledged him as then chief, and expelled Campbell and 
his adherents fiom Ardnamuichan He was, howevcr, afta- 
wards repossessed in the disputed lands, and in 1625 he be- 
came heritable proprietor under I od Lorn of the district of 
Ardnamurchan and Sun nt, for which he paid an annual feu 
duty of two thousand mesks He was created a bironct on 
14th June 1628, with remainde: to lus heirs male whatso- 
ever, which, in 1634, was changed to remainder to his ne- 
phew and his hens male He was succeeded by his nephew, 
George Campbell, who inherited the estate of Anda in Ar- 
gyleshire, but not that of Aidnamurchan which, owing to 
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Sir Donald’s having no male issue, reverted to the family of 
Argyle Neither this gentleman, however, nor any of his 
three successors assumed the title It was taken up bv 
the sixth baronet, Sir John Campbell, born 15th March, 
1767 only son of Alexander Campbell of Ands, on bang 
suived her mile to Sir Donald Campbell, the fist buonet 
The seventh baonet, Sir John Campbell, born in 1807, ad- 
mitted advocate in 1831, succeeded his father in 18384 He 
was lieutenant-governor of St Vincents, and died there m 
1853 His eldest son, Sir John Wilham Campbell, born in 
1886, succeeded as mghth baronet He served as an officor 
in the artilay m the campugn in the Crimea m 1854-5 
in the trenches with the siege train before Sebastopol 








The first baronet of the Auchinbreck family was Su Dugald 
Campbell of Auchimbreck, kinght the baronctcy beng con- 
ferred on him 2)5t March 1628, with remunder to his hes 
male whatsoever Sir Tous Henry Dugald Campbell, the 
eighth baronct, born March 2d, 1841, succeeded Ins fathes 
9th December 1863 





lhe first of the Campbells of Muchmont, Bei wickshie, 
was Sir Wilham Purves, knight, grandson of Wilham Purves 
of Abbey Hail, an eminent lawyer and st uinch lovalist, who was 
ippointed by Charles the Second solicitor-gener cd for Scot- 
land, and aeatcd a buonet of Nova Scotia, 6th July 1665 
He died in 1685 and his eldest son, Su Alexander Purves, 
was nominated by pitent his successor in the sohator pener- 
alsiip = =He muiicd a daughter of Hume of Mnewells, and 
died in 1701) His eldest son, Sir Wilham Purves, was suc- 
ceeded in 1730 by his eldest son Sno William, who manued 
Lindy Annc Hume Campbell, eldest daughter of Alexander, 
second carl of Marchmont, by whom he had thiee dinghtias 
and a son, Sir Alexander, who marmed four times, and dicd 
in 1813) His eldest son, Sir Willtam, born 4th October 1767, 
assumed, on inhenting the cstates of his maternal family, 
the additional surname of Hume-Campbell His uncle, the 
Hon Alexander Hume Camphall, lord registra of Scotland, 
died without suviving male issue 11760 md las cousin, 
Alexander, fourth earl of Maschmont, in 1781, when that 
tith became dormant [sce MARCHMONT eal of} Su Wil- 
ium died 9th April 1833, leaving an only child, Sn Hugh 
Hume Campbell of Purves Hall the seventh baronet, born in 
1812, MP for Berwickshne fiom 1834 to 1817 





Phe Ardkinglass family wis an old branch ot the house of 
Argyle Su Cohn Campbell the son and hen of Tames 
Campbell of Ardkinglass, descended fiom tho Campbells of 
Torn, by Mary his wife the daughter of Su Robert Campbell 
af Glenorchy, was created a baronet in 1679 Lhe family 
ended 1m an heiress, who mariied into the Livingstone famuly, 
and was the motha of Sir Jimes Javingstone, baronet, 
whose son, Su James Livingstone Campbell of Ardkingl iss, 
w is for soine time governor of Stirling cistle — He entered the 
army early in lfc, fought under the duke of Cumberland in 
the Nethe:linds, and at the batth of Lafcldt commanded 
the 25th regiment of foot He subsequently served in Ame- 
rica during the Canadiim wat, and wis wounded in the leg, 
which rendered hin] ame for life In 1778, when the Western 
Fencible regunent was :aised by the duke of Aigvle ind the 
earl of kKghnton, Su J umes was appointed heutenant-colonel 
He was small in stature, but of a military appearance 
He died at Gargunnock in 1788, and was succeeded by his 
son, Su Alexander, on whose death, in 1810, the tith and 
estate descended to the next heir of entail, Colonel James 
Callander, his cousin, son of Su James's sister, Mary I iving- 
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stona, and Sir Jubn Callander of Craigforth, the celebrated 
antiquary Of Colonel James Cullinder, afterwards Sir 
James Campbell, a notice appears on page 684 [Art Cat- 
LANDER J At hia death, without legitimate issue, the title 
becume extinct 


semeces sere 





The baronetey was conferred on the Suecoth family on the 
retirement of Su Tay Cunpbell from the president's chair of 
the comt of session in 180% = Lbat eminent judge was the 
cldest son of Arcubald ( unpbell, Luq of Succoth, witter to 
the mgnit, and one of the principal clerks of session, de- 
xeended from a branch of the ducal house of Argyle His 
mother, Helen Wallace, was the daughter and rc present itive 
of Wallace of Ellershe = He was born at Fkdinbugh im 1754, 
and admitted advocate in 1757) His practice soon bee um 
cxtensive, and he was one of the counsel for the defcnde: in 
the great Douglas cause, which excited so much public in- 
twest at the time Immediately after the decision in the 
House of Lords, he posted without dclay to kdinburgh, and 
was the fust to announce the mtelligence there In 1783 
he was appointed Solicitor General, and in 1784 ford Advo- 
cate In the latter vear he was returned member of partia- 
ment for the Glasgow distiict of biighs = [he university of 
that city at the same tune conferred on him the degice of 
dint of Tiws, and he was elected by the students to the 
offica of Tord Reetor In November 1789, on the death of 
Sir Thoms Viller, he was appomted President of the court 
of session, and ain 1794, was plucd at the head of the com- 
mission of Oyer and Lermimer, wsucd for the tual of those 
accused of Ingh treason In 1808 he resigned his) high 
office of Lord President, and on the {7th September fol- 
lowing he war created a baonet After his) retnement 
from the bench he acsided clicfly on his paternal estate 
of Gauiscubo He died 28th March 1823 He had «ix 
daughters and two sons One of his sons, Sir Archib dd 
Campball, who succeeded him in the baronetey, born in 1769 
was from 1809 to 1825 a judge in the court of scasion with 
the title of Lord Suceoth = He retned on a pension and dicd 
in 7816 0 His geandson, Sir Arelabald Islay Campbell, suc- 
ceeded as thud baronet Lhe son of John Campbell Faq 
eldest son of the second buonet, Sir Archibald, was born at 
Garacuhe Dumbartonshie, in 1825, and was educated at Oa- 
ford, where je was 2d class in classics in 1847, was MP 
for Argyleshne from 1851 to 1857 

Another eminent yudge, John Campbell, Ford Stonefidd 
was the son of Archibald Campball, ksq of Stonefield, m iny 
years sherfl-dopute of the counties of Argyle and Bute = Ad- 
mitted advocate wm 1748, he was elevated to the bench of the 
court of session 11.1762) In 1787 he succeeded Ford Gian- 
denstone as n lord of yustionny, which appomtinent howcver, 
he resymned in 1792) ret uning lis seit m the comt of session 
(ill Ins death, 19th June 1801, having been thirty nine 
ycus a yudge of the supreme court By Ins wift, [adv Grace 
Stuut, daughter of Tames, second eal of Bute and sister of 
the pume mimater, John, third earl, 1 ord Stoncfield had seven 
sons, all of whom predeceased hin Of lig second son, 
Tieutenant colonel John Campbell, whose memor ble detence 
of Mangalore, from May 1783 to January 1784, anested the 
victorious career of Tippoo Sultan, 8 notice wall be found be- 
low, in dager type 

The family of Campbell of Barcaldine and Glenure, i 
A gylesinre, (whose baronetes war conferred in 1831,) 18 de 
scended from a younger son of Sir Duncan Camphell of Glen- 
urehy, ancestor of the maquis of Breidalbane — [hit second 
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baronet, Sir Alexander Campbell, son of Sir Duncan, the first 
baronet, was born in 1819, marned, with issue 

{he Campbells of Dunstaffnage descend from Colin, first 
eail of Argyle Sir Donald, the first. baronet, so created in 
1836, was appointed heutenant-governor of Prince Edward's 
Island in 1847, and died in 1850 His son, Sir Angus, born 
in 1827, became a lieutenant, R N , in 1849 Appointed to 
the I urydice, 26 guns, in 1854 ~— Is hereditary captain of the 
royal castle of Dunstaffnage 





Phe ancient family of Campbell of Monzie, im Peithshire, 
descend froin a thud son of the family of Glenuichy 





For CAMPBFLL of ARDEONAIG, see Supplement 





CAMPBFIT, Jonny, Baron Campbell (peerage of the United 
Kingdom) lord Ingh chancellor of England, 2d son of Rev 
George Campbell, DD , mimster of Cupar, kifeshire, by only 
dinghter of John Halybuiton, sq 9 was born in 1781 
After being cduented at St Andsews he went to Tondon, 
and becime literary and theatical critic on the Aforning 
Chronicle He studied the law at Tincoln’s Inn, and was 
enlled to the bar in 1806 = In 1821 he mariued Mary khza- 
beth, eldest daughter of the first Tod Abnger She was 
created by King Wilham IV , 1n 1836, Baroness Stratheden of 
Cupar, Fifeshue In 1827 he became a bencher of Lincoln s 
Inn = M P for Stafford 1n 1880 and 1831, he was elected for 
Dudley in 1832 and appointed sohcitor-general for England 
In keb 1834, he was appointed attorney general, but resigned 
in Nov of the same veiw In April 1835 he was again ap- 
pointed attorney-general MP for Edinburgh from June 
1834 to Tune 1841 when he was appointed Joid chancellor 
of Ireland, and clevated to the peerage as Baron Campbell of 
St Andiews He resigned the chancellorship in Sept of the 
sime yeu and in July 1846 was appointed chancellor of the 
duchy of Dancaster In 180, he succeeded I ord Denman as 
Jord-Qef justice of the Court of Queen's Bench, and in June 
1859 was created lord Ingh chincellor Author of ‘ Lives of 
the Ch ncellors of Fngland 1445-7 7 vols 8y0, ‘Tives of the 
Chuf Justices of England,’ 2 vola 1849, 8vo &e He dud 
suddenly June 23, 1861, »ssne 3 sons and 4drs The eldest 
Kon, Hon Wilham Fredenck Campbell, MP, succeeded his 
mother in 1860 as Tord Stratheden, and Ing fathe: in 1861 
as Lord Campbell I ord Campbell’s elder brother, Sir George 
Campbell of kdenwood, died in 1854 

{he family were orginally from Argylcsture George 
Cunpbell, a steady adherent of the fist marquis of Argyle, 
settled in 1662 at St Andiews, Lifoslnre, and became pro- 
puetor of the estate of Baltulla His great-grandson, the 
Rev Di George Campbell, was fither of Lord Campbell 





Fo. Str Cortn Camt Bert Lod Clyde, see Supri EMEN1 
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wiite, born in Aigyleshne in 1696, and educated 
in St Salvator’s college, St Andiews, first ob- 
tained a living m the Wighlands of Scotland In 
1718 he was appotmted professo: of church histor) 
in the new college of St Andiews Contain of 
his publications, ent ticd ‘Oratio de vamtate In- 
minis nate,’ ‘The Apostles no Enthusiasts,’ 
and * An Inquiy into the ongimal of Moral Virtue ' 
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having been submitted for examination to a com- 
mittee appointed by the commission of the General 
Assembly of 1735, weie found to contain vaiious 
unsound and objectionable passages, of an Arme- 
nian and Pelagian nature, similar to those taught 
by Piofesso: Simson, professo: of divinity in the 
university of Glasgow, and for which the latte 
had been twice called to the bar of the General 
Assembly, and in the Assembly of 1736, Di 
Campbell was allowed to give in an explanation 
and defence, the substance of which was that his 
meaning was quire different fiom what lis woids 
expressed, and that he did not hold the sentiments 
which were attempted to be diawn fiom them 
The Assembly, without passiug any censnie, agreed 
to a recommend ition to Di Campbell, and all 
ministers and teachers of divinity within the na- 
tional chuich, to be cautious not to use doubtful 
expressions o1 propositions which nught lead then 
heuers or 1caders ito e101, however sound such 
words 01 propositions might be in themselves, but 
‘Sto hold fast the form of sound woids” In the 
same year he published a Vindication of the Chiis- 
tian Religion He died in 1767, aged 71 

CAMPBELL, Corr, an architect of reputation 
in the culy part of last century, was born in Scot- 
Jand, but the year of lus buth wunceitain The 
best of his desigus are Wanstead House, since 
pulled down, the Rolls, and Meiwoith in Kent, 
the latte: avowedly copied fiom Andiea Palladio 
He distinguished himself by publishing a collection 
of arcitectyral designs m folio, entitled * Vitruvius 
Biitannicus,” the first volume of which appeared 
in 1715, the second im 1717, and the thnd m 1725 
Many of these weie his own, but plans of othe: 
architects were also introduced == Two supplemen- 
tary volumes by Woolfe and Gandon, both Cassyi- 
cal architects, appeared in 1767 and 1771 = Camp- 
bell was surveyor. of the works at Gieenwich Hos- 
pital, and died about 1734 — Walpole’s Anecdotes 
of Painters, &c 

CAMPBELL, Jonn, author of the Lives of the 
Admuiials, a miscellaneous wiite: of conside: able 
merit, was born at Edmbuigh, Maich &, 1708, 
and when five years old his mothe: 1emoved with 
him to England Being intended fo: the law, he 
was aiticled to an attomney, but his taste leading 
him to literatme, he did not pursue the legal pio- 
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fession Hus early pioductiona aie not known 
In 1736 he published, mm 2 vols folio, ‘The Mih- 
tary History of Prince Eugene and the Duke of 
Marlborough’ The reputation he acquued by 
this work led to his being engaged to assist in 
whiting the anuent pat of the ‘Umiveisal His- 
tory,’ which extended to sixty vols 8vo Tho 
fist two volumes of lus ‘Lives of the English Ad- 
muals and other Eminent Seamen,’ the work by 
which he 1s best hnown, he published in 1742, 
and the two remaiming volumes appeared in 1744 
He wiote many of the articles in the ‘ Biogiaphia 
Britannica,’ which was commenced in 1745, his 
contitbutions to which work, extending through 
tom volimes, and maiked by a strain of alimost 
unvalying panegyiic, are distinguished by the m- 
tials E and X 

For the ‘Pieceptoi,’ published by Dodsley in 
1748, Mi Campbell wiote the Intioduction to 
Chionology, and the Discowse on Trade and 
Commeice He was next employed on the mo- 
dein part of the ‘Universal History’ In 1756 he 
had the degiee of LI. D bestowed on him by the 
university of Glasgow After the peace of Pais 
in 1768, he wrote, at the request of Lord Bute, a 
pamphlet im defence of it, pomting out the value 
of the West India Islands which had been ceded to 
this country For this service he was, in March 
1765, appomtcd his majesty’s agent for the piro- 
vince of Georgia in North Amenica Tle was the 
author of many other publications, a list of which 
is subjomed Di Campbell died at London, 
December 28, 1775 = Tis works, 50 far as cin be 


asceitamed, are — 


Ihe Mibtary History of the Punce kugene, and the Duke 
ef Mailborough, compichending the History of both those 
illustrious persons to the time of ther dacewe Lond 1736, 
2 vols fol anon 

The Dsids and Adventures of Ikdward Brown 
1739, 8vo 

Memoirs of the Basha Duke de Riperdi Lond 1739, 8vo 

A Conase History of Spanish Ainenwca Lond 1741, 1747, 
8vo anon 

A Lette: to a Friend in the Country, on the Publication of 
Thurlow’s State Papers 1712 

‘The Cuse of the Opposution unpartiilly stated 1742, 8y0 

Lives of British Admirils, and other eminent Seamen 
Lond 1742-4, 4 vols 8vo Lond 1750,4 vols 8vo — Ihis 
work passed through three editions in the authors hife-time, 
ind a fourth, with a continuation to the year 1779, was pivcn 
by Dr Berkenhout Lond 1761-1779, 5 vols 8vo A new 
edit by R H Yorke 
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Hermippus Revived Lond 1713 A 2d edition much 
ouproved and enlarged came out, under the title, Hermippus 
Hedivivus, or the Sage+ Tmumph over old aye and the grave, 
wherem a method 1s laid down for prolonging the life and 
vigour of Man, including a Comnmentary upon an ancient 
ive ription, in wluch the great secret 14 revealed, supported by 
numerous authont«s Lhe whole interspersed with a great 
varuty of remahible and well-attested Relations Lond 
1749, &vo = Alao, Jond 1771, 8vo 

Voyages and Travels, contaming all the Circunnasigators, 
from the tune of Columbus to Tord Anson, a complete His- 
tory of the Last Indics, Historical detals of the reveral at- 
tempts made for the discovery of the north-east and north- 
wist passages, the Commercial History of Chorea and Japin, 
the Russin Discoveries by land and by sea, a distinct Ac 
count of the Spanish, Portuguese, Buitish, French, Dutch, 
and Danish scttloments in America, & = Lond 1714, 2 vols 
fol 

The Sentiments of a Dutch Patriot, being the Speech of 
V H—n, m an august assembly, on the prcrent state of 
affura, and the acsolution necessary at this juncture to be 
taken for the sufety of the republa 1746, 8vo 

A Jnscoursc on Providence = 8v0 3d edition 1748 

Occasional Thoughts on Moral, Suous, ind Religiows Sub- 
jects 1749 

the Present State of Tmope  Tond 1750, 1753, &vo 
Tins Work was ongin aly begun in 1746, and some put of at 
published in Dodsley’s Museum Tt has now passed through 
six cditions = 1757 

An Lxact Account of the greatest White Henning bishcry 
in Scotland, canued on vearly in the island of Zcetlind, by the 
Dutch only Lond 1700, 8vo 

Phe Modern Univasal History Phas extensive Work was 
published in dctachcd parts till it amounted to 16 vole foho 
and a second edition of it in 8vo begin to make its appeu 
ance an $739 A vcry large shave of this immense undcatak- 
ing fell on Dr Campbell 

The Highland  Geuthaman’s 
I7b1 Ryo 

A Letta: from the Prunce of the Infanal Legions to a 
Spiritual Lord on this side the great gulph, im Answer to 4 
late mvcetive Epistle levelled at lus Highness 1751, &vo 

The Natwoalization Bill Contuted, as most perniaous to 
these United Kingdoms = 1751, Rvo 

His Royal Mighness Picdorick date Prince of Wales Decy- 
phored, or t full and particular desernption of his Character, 
fiom lis juvemile years until Ins death = 1751, 8vo 

A Vade Mccum, or Companion for the Unmarried Ladies, 
Wherein are Lad down some caamples whareby to direct them 
in the chone of husbands 1702, 8vo 

A Particular but Melancholy Account of the great hand- 
supa, difficultics, and muserics thit those unhappy and much 
to be pitied creatures, the Conmon Women of the town, are 
plunged into at this gunetwe 1752, 8v0 

Pho Shepherd of Banbury’s Rules A sin all work of gueat 
popularity among the lower oders of the people 

A Tall Descrption of the Highlands of Scotland, with a 
scheme for making the most disaflocted among them become 
zealously affected to Ins reigning Majesty 1791, vo 

A Full and Partutda: Description of the Highlands of 
Scotland Tond 1752 &vo 

Lhe Case of the Publicans, both in town and country, laid 
open 1752, &vo 

Phe Rational Amusement, comprenending a Collectiwn of 
ettors on vient vancty of subjects, interspersed with I s- 
anys, aud rome little Pieces of humour 1754, 8vo 
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A Description and History of the New Sugar Islands 
the West Indies Lond 8vo 

A Treatise on the ‘Irade of Great Britain to America. 
Lond 1772, 4to 

A Political Survey of Great Britain, being a series of Re- 
flections on the situation, Jands, mhabitants, revenues, colo- 
nies, and commerce of this island Intended to point out 
further improvements. Lond 1774, 2 vols royal 4to 


CAMPBELL, Grorazt, DD, an eminent di- 
vine and theological wiiter, the youngest son of 
the Rev Colin Campbell, one of the ministers of 
Abeideen, was boin there Decembei 25, 1719 
Being at fist intended for the law, he was appien- 
ticed to a whiter to the signet in Edinbugh, but 
afte: wards studied divinity in the Maiischal college 
of his native city. He was licensed June 11, 1746, 
and in 1747 was an unsuccessful candidate foi the 
living of Fordoun in Kincairdineshnie In 1748 he 
was picsented by Su Thomas Buinett of Leys, 
But, to the church of Banchory-Ternan, about 
twenty mils west fiom Aberdeen Fiom this he 
was in 176 tianslated to Abeideen, and on the 
decease of Piincipal Pollock in 1759, was chosen 
puincipal of the Manschal college Soon afte: he 
obtained the degiee of DD fiom King’s college, 
Old Aberdeen = In 17608 he published his cele- 
biated § Dissertation on Miracles,’ in answer to 
I{ume 
This work procmed lim no small share of reputa- 


the views on the subject advanced by Mi 


tion, and was speedily tianslated imto the Dutch, 
In 1771 he suc- 
ceeded Di Gerud in the divinity chan at Ma- 
lhhs ‘Philosophy of Rhetoric’ 
appeared in 1776, in 2 vols 8vo, and at once 
established his fame as an accurate giamimann, 
a judicious ciitic, and a profound schola = Ifis 
great work, ‘The Translation of the Gospels, with 
Pielimimary Disseitations,’ was published in 1793 
in two vols 4to 

Some tine before his death, he 1esigned his offi- 
ces of pinupal, professor of divinity, and one of 
the city ministers, on which occasion the king 
gianted him a pension of three hundied pounds 
a-yen’ Dr Campbell died Apiil 6, 1796, mm the 
seventy-peventh year of his age 


Fiench, and Geiman languages 


ischal college 


His works ae 


The Character of a Minister of the Gospe), as a Teacher 
and Pattern, a Sermon on Matt v 18, 14 Aberd 1752, 8vo 
Dissertation on Miracles, contaming an Examination of 
the principles advanced by David Hume with a conespond- 
ence on the subject bv Mr Hume, Dr Campbell, and Dr 
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Blair, to which are added, Sermons and Tracts. Kdin 1762, 
8:0 Sdedt Edin 1797, 2 vols 8y0 

The Spint of the Gospel neither a Spirit of Superstition 
oor of Enthusiasm, a Sermon on 2 Tim 1 7 = 1771, 8vo 

Occasional Sermons One of these “On the Duty of 
Allegiance,” preached on the Fast day, was published in 4dto 
in 1771, and, afterwards, at the expense of government, sx 
thousand copies were pnnted in 12mo, enlarged with notes, 
and circusated widely in America, but too late to do any good 
there 

Phnlosophy of Rhetoric Lond 1776, 2 vols 8vo 

The Success of the First Publishers of the Gospel a proof 
of its Truth, a Sermon preached before the Souety in Scot- 
land for propagating Christian Knowledge Edin 1777, 8vo 

Addiess to the Public, when the great Riots were in Scot- 
land on account of the Bill for the Rehef of the Roman 
Cathohes 1779, 12mo 

A Sermon on the happy Influence of Religion on Civil 
Society 1779 

Ihe kom Gospels, trinslated from the Greek With pre- 
liminary Dissertations and Notes entical and explan tory 
Tond 1790, 2 vols 4to  }kdin 1807, 2 vols &s0 3d cdit 
lond 8 vols 8vo 

Lectures on Fcclesiastical History =o which 15 added, 
An Essav on Chistian Temperance and Sclf-deniil, with the 
life of the Author, by the Rev Ii George Skene heith 
Lond 1800, 2 vols 8vo 

lectures on Systeimitic Pheolugy, and Pulpit Kluquence 
Tend 1807, 8vo 

Tectures on the Pastoral Character 
1811, 8vo 
Jhese three last works were posthumona 


Indited by Jo Tiasa 


CAMPBELL, Arcuiparp, Colonel of the 29th 
regiment of infantry, and a brigadier general on 
the West India staff, wis the younger son of an 
ancient family in: Argyleshue, and related to the 
noble house of Argyle He served in the Amen- 
can wa with great gallantry On lis regiment 
commg to England, the majoity bemg vacant, a 
commission Was made out at the war office tp 
pointing another gentleman myo On its being 
laid before the king for the royal signature, his 
majesty threw it aside, und ordered another to be 
diawn up for Major Campbell, saying, “A good 
and deseiving officer must not be passed over ” 
In 1792 he was promoted to the 1ank of heuten- 
ant-colonel of the 21st, and afte:waids to that of 
the 29th Hewas with his regiment on boatd the 
fleet in the glonious action of the Ist of June 1794 
In 1795 he was sent with the tivops to the West 
Indies, where, on Ins atiival, he was appointed 
biigadier-general His menits in this service were 
conspicuous, but unfortunately he was seized with 
a fever, of which he died, August 15, 1796 


CAMPBELL, Wir tinima, viscountess Glen- 


orchy, a lady of great picty and usefulness, the ; to decline offici iting in the chapel 
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daughter: of William Maxwell, Esq of Pieston, 
in the stewartiy of Kikcudbright, a branch of 
the Nithsdale family, was born, afte: her father's 
death, Septembe: 2, 1741 He education, and 
that of he: sister, devolved upon he: mother, a 
lady of a proud and ambitions spirit, who stiove 
to instal the same chaacter of mind ito he 
daughters The two sisters were matted about 
the saine time, Mary, the eldest, to the earl of 
Suthenland, preme: eal of Scotland, and Wilh 
elma to Jolin, Viscount Glenorchy, the second sou 
and hen of John, the thnd eal of Bieadalbane 
Highly accomplished and beautiful, she was well 
fitted to adorn her high station, and for some time 
after heimautage she spent her time in the usual 
gueties and pleasmes of fashionable life, m the 
course of which she resided for two yeus on the 
continent Hei attention was fist awakened to 
the subject of religion, through an intimacy which 
she contracted with the pious family of Su Row 
land Hall at TWawkstone, in the neighbouhood of 
her occasion ud residence, Gieat Sugnal, m Stal- 
fordshue Tatly in the summer of 1765, while 
residing it Tay mouth castle, Pesthshie, she was 
served with & dangerous fever, im recovering fiom 
Which her thoughts were more particulaily directed 
to religious matters, id fiom i conespondence 
Which she Cusied on with Miss Hall, a member 
of the Hawkcstouc family, ind a relative of the 
cldbrated Lord Hall, she derived much spnitual 
instiaction and Consol ition — Ter husband having 
sold lis estate of Sagal in Staflordshne, pur- 
chased that of Batnton naw Edinbiigeh, and the 
change of residence was particululy pleasing to 
her lady sup 

With Lady Maxwell, who, the herself, was 
(alous in the cause of rehgion, she jomed im: the 
plan of having a place of worship in’ which 
ministeis of every orthodox denomination should 
preach = With this design, Lady Glenorchy hned 
St Mary’s chapel in Niddiy’s Wynd, Edinburgh, 
which was opened for the purpose on Wednesday, 
Maich 7, 1770, by the Rev Mi Middleton, then 
minmeter of a small episcopal chapel at Dalkeith 
The countenance which she gave to the Methodist 
preachers led to het acquamtance with Mi Wes- 
lev, and caused the mimisters of the establishmicut 
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therefore, resolved to sclect a pious clergyman, 
who, besides acting as he: domestic chaplain, 
should regntaily preach there On the recom- 
mendation of Miss Hill, the Rev Richard de 
Comey, an episcopalian minister, was appointed 
to that officc A private chapel had been erected 
at Barnton, but im little more than a month after 
Lod and Lady Glenorchy’s aiival there his lod- 
ship dicd, 14th November, 1771, bequeathing to 
her Ins whole disposable property , and hea father- 
m-luw, Lord Bre wdalbane, having paid the baliunce 
of the pmichase-money of that estate, presented it 
to her After her husband's death, Lady Glen- 
orchy took up her residence at Holy:oodhouse, 
spending the summer usually at Taymouth castle 
Bemg now possessed of considerable wealth, she 
formed the design of erecting a chapel in Edin- 
bingh, in communion with the Church of Scot- 
Land, which was speedily built at the old Physic 
Gardens, in the park of the Orphans’ Hospital, 
and opcned for divine worship on Sabbath, May &, 
1774 Shortly after this, at the request of Mi 
Stuart, minister of Killin, she built and endowed 
vchapel at Strathfillan, placing it under the duec- 
tion and patronage of the Society in Scotland for 
Propagating Chiustiin knowledge She also em- 
ployed, at har own coxponse, two licensed preachers 
ay missionaries in the Highlands, under the sane- 
In 
the Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale, in 1775, a 


tion and countenance of the same society 


stiong attempt wis made, which for the time was 
successful, to prevent the chapel of LadyeGlen- 
oichy fiom beme admitted into the Commumon of 
the chinch = The unfavomable decision of the 
Synod, however, was reversed by the General 
Assembly in the following May 

After repeated disappomtments in the chore of 
a minister for her chapel in) Edinbingh, Lady 
Glenorchy fixed upon the Rev Francs Sherttft, 
Chaplain in one of the Scots regiments m Holland, 
who soon died = The M 


Jones, assistant minister at Plymouth Dock, was 


tev afterwards Di 
next appoimted, aud having been duly ordained by 
the Seats presbytery m London, he officiated as 
minister of Lady Glenoichy’s chapel for upwards 
of half acenturvy Hei ladyslip also purchased 
Presbyterian chapels in Exmouth, Carlisle, and 


Matlock, and built one at Workington in Cumbe- 
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land, and anothe: in Buistol, in the latter of which 
she was aided by a bequest of two thousand five 
hundied pounds, from he: friend and compamon 
in her latte: years, Lady Henietta Hope, daugh- 
tui of the earl of Hopetoun Lady Glenorchy 
died about 1786 Previous to he: death she sold 
the Banton estate to Wilham Ramsay, Esq , then 
an eminent banker in Edinbuigh Lady Glen- 
oichy’s chapel in the Orphan Park was taken 
down in 1845, with othe: buildings theie, for the 
fuimation of the North British Railway A Life 
of he: ladyship was published by the Rev Dr 
Jones, after he: death, which 1s much esteemed 
CAMPBELL, Jonn, a naval office: of ment, of 
whose ogi and caily history nothing is known, 
accompanied Loid Anson in his voyage round the 
He was then a petty office: on board the 
Yeutuiion Soon afte: lis :etuin he was promoted 
to the rank of hentenant, ind m 1747 was ap- 


world 


In 1755 he was 
In 1759 we 
find him under Sn Edward Hawke, as captain on 


pomted captain of the Bellona 
promoted to the Prince, of 90 guns 
board the Royal George Has valow was con- 
spicuous in the battle which cndcd im the total 
defeat of the margins de Conflans, off Belleisla, and 
he was despatched to England with intelligence of 
the victory , when the offer of hanghthood was made 
to ham, but he declined at) In 1778 he was pio- 
moted to the rank of tear admiral, und afterwards 
became progiessively vice-admiual of the Blue and 
of the White Tle died December 16, 1790 
CAMPBELL, Joun, a leutenant-colonel im the 
army, who, dwing his too brief caeu, gieatly 
distinguished himself by his valow and ment, and 
gave promise of rendering important services to his 
countiy, was the second son of John Campbell, 
Loid Stonefield, a judge of the cowt of session, de- 
scended fiom the Campbells of Lochnell, and Lady 
Giace Stewart, sister of John eal of Bute, and 
was bon at Edinbuigh, Decembe 7, 1753 He 
received hus education at the high school of Ins 
native city, and at the age of eighteen became an 
ensign in the 57th regunent Thice years after - 
wards he was appointed lieutenant of the 7th 
foot, o1 Roval Fusileeis, with which 1:egiment he 
served in Canada, wheie he was made prisone: 
In 1775 he was promoted to a captamcy im the 
71st foot, and some time afte: was appointed ma- 


he was appointed to the provisional command of 
| 
| 
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In 
Feb 1781 heexchanged into the 100th: egiment, and 
with this corps he served with distinction in the 
East Indies, agamst the tioops of Hyde: Alt, du- 
img which period he was appointed to the majouity 
of the second battalion of the 42d 1egiment In 
one engagement with Tippoo Sultan, when the 
latter was i1epulsed with gicat loss, Major Camp- 
bell was wounded, but did not quit the field till 
the enemy was defeated He was afte:waids en- 
gaged in the sicge of Annantpore, which he 1e- 
duced and took from the enemy In May 1783 


jor of the 74th, or Aigyleshue Highlandeis 


the army m the Bidnure country His defence of 
the impoitant foitiess of Mangalore, where he 
was stationed, agamst the prodigious foice of Tip- 
poo, amounting to abott one hundied and forty 
thousand men, with a hundied pieces of artillery, 
1s justly accounted one of the most 1emaikable 
achievements that ever signalised the Buitish arms 
in India The gaiuson, unde: Major Campbell's 
command, consisted only of one thousand eight 
hundied and eighty-thiee men, of whom not more 
than two or three hundied weie Biitish soldiers, 
the 1emainde: being Sepoys, on native infantry 
This little gartison, however, resisted for two 
months and a halt all the effeits of Tippoo, afte 
which, a cessation of hostilities taking place, the 
vege was turned, for a time, into a blochade 
Jhe bravery and resolution displayed by Mayor 
Campbell on this occasion, were 30 much admucd 
by Tippoo, who commanded his army im petson, 
that he expressed a wish to see him | ‘The mayor, 
accompinicd by several of Ins officers, accordingly 
waited on Tippoo, who presented to each of them 
a handsome shawl, and afte: then ietumn to the 
foit, he sent Majo: Campbell an additional present 
of a very fine horse, which the famishing gaiison 
afterwaids killed and ate = Aftes 
siege of eight month:, duimg which they were 1e- 


sustaining a 


duced to the greatest exticimities by disease and 
tumime, the gaiison at length capitulated, Januay 
24, 1784, and on the 30th they evacuated the 
fort, and embarked for Tulicheny, one of the 
British settlements on the coast of Malabar He 
had now attained the rank of licutenant-colonel , 
but the fatigue which he endimed during this me- 
morable siege had undermined his constitution 
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and, in the following month, he was obliged, by 
ll health, to quit the army and retuc to Bombay, 
where he died, March 23, 1784, in the 31st year 
of his age A monument was erected to lus me- 
mory in the church at Bombay, by oide: of the 
East India Company 

CAMPBELL, Gnorar, a minor poet, was boin 
in Kilmarnock in 1761 = His father died when he 
Who he was, 01 what trade o1 
piofession he followed, 13 not known Ils mo- 
thei, whose maiden name was Janct Parke, 


was vely young 


eained a scanty subsistence by winding yarn fur 
the carpet works = Lis education was very linit- 
ed, and he was bed a shoemaker Being of a 
vligious east of mind, he formed the resolation of 
studying for the ministry, and to procme the 
means necessary for prosecuting his studies at col- 
lege, he Iabomed at his trade not only very hard 
dming the day, but frequently du:mg the might, 
when others were islecp, and by thus woking 
industionsly, he rased himself above the occnpa- 
tion of shoemaking, and became teacher of a small 
In Ins effoits he was 
greatly befiended by the late Rey Di Mackinlay 
of Kilmainock, who assisted him by lending lin 


school in) Kilmarnock 


books, and otherwise placing within his reach the 
moans of intdilectual improvement = To am oan 
dc fiaying his expenses at college, he collected and 
published his poeticul pieces, in the year 1787 
They were prmted im Kilmarnock at the picss of 
John Wilson, from which had been issued in the 
preceding year, the tiust edition of the poems ot 
Robert) Bains 
contamung 182 pages, and was entitled §Pocms 
In 


the preface the author states “that it is the pio- 


Lhe book was of a 12mo size, 
on Several Occasions, by George Campbell’ 


duction of a tradesinan, obligcd at the time it was 
composed to labout for his daily miuntenance,” and 
that his sole intention m writing the vations pieces 
in the volume was ‘to celcbrate virtue, to mida- 
cule vice, and to paint the works of natme and the 
manners of mankind” ‘Phough displaying neither 
uchness of amagination nor depth o1 onginality of 
thought, and not 1emubkable for elegance of dic- 
tion, his poems are not deficient in met, and ex- 
hibit in numerous instances much plam good sense, 
with a shrewdness of obser vation and a chastencss 


of eNXmession which few mimo: poets possess The 
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longest poem in the volume is founded on the 
Book of Esther, and bears that name, but, with 
the exc ption of a few passages, it 15 Inferior, as 
oetry, to gome of Ins other productions The 
best of the pieces aie, ‘A Morning Contemplation,’ 
‘QOssian’s Address to the Sun,’ ‘and ‘A Winter 
Evenmng—-Scone, A Farm-House in the Country,’ 
which are all im the heroic verse 

Aftcr attending the ordinary period at college, 
Mi: Campbell was licensed to picach the gospel 
by the Burgher Associate Synod, and was ap- 
pomted pastor to a congregation m that connec- 
tion at Stockbridge, near Dunbar 
he as sad to have displayed considerable ability 
and zeal In 1816 he published at Edinbingh a 
collection of Se:mmons, i an octavo volume of 479 


As a preaches 


pages, more with the desne, as he hints in his 
preface, of bemg useful as a teacher of Chiistian- 
In appeai- 
IIe 
died of consumption, at Stockbridge, the place of 
los punistry, about the year 1818 —Contempora- 


ity than distinguished as an uithos 


ance Mi Campbell was somewhat slender 


ries of Burns 
CAMPBELL, 
wiiter, bon yn 1764, at ‘Tombea, Loch Lubnaig, 


AIFXANDER, a iuscellancous 
Peithshue, was the son of a country wight o1 
qupenta, who, by perseverance and economy, had 
saved five hundied pounds, which, with the ox 

ception of a trifling dividend, he lost by tcnding to 
Qld Camp 

bell then removed to Edinburgh, where he soon 


his landlord, who became banhitupt 


after died, leaving a widow, two sons and tliee 
daughters Alexander, the younger son, who was 
only eleven years old when this event occmied, 
hid aeceirved some education at the giammai- 
school of Callander, and with his elder brother, 
Jolin (for twenty years a teacher im Edinburgh, 
and Jeader of psalmody in the paush chuich of 
Cunongate), became a pupil of Lenduca, ui ac- 
complished musician who bad fixed: lis residcuce 
in Kdmburgh about this period 

Alexander was fist hnown as a tcachar of the 
harpsichord and of singing, offiaiating at the same 
time as organist to an episcopal chapel im the 
neighbomhood of Nicolson stieet, Edinbiigh 
Amongst lis pupils was Su Waller Scott, who 
desaiibes lim as ‘a warm-hearted man and an 
enthusiast in Scotch music, which he sang most 


beautifully.” Of Scott, howevei, he could make 
nothing, as the great novelist had no ea: for music 
Ilis first publication was a volume of ‘Odes and 
Miscellaneous Poems’ His ‘ Intioduction to the 
History of Poetry m Scotland,’ of which only 
ninety copies weie printed, appeared m 1798 
After publishing fou years later ‘A ‘Tour thiough 
Noth Buttain,’ which obtamed him some 1eputa- 
tion, he signally failed in a volume of poctiy 
brought out in 1804) = The object: of this publica- 
tron was to expose the depopulation policy of the 
Ihghlind proprietors, and to direct the attention 
of the legislatme to some i¢medy for it But 
the poetiy was not of a very superio: oder 
and the work ‘fell dead fiom the press’ One in- 
cident, however, related im a note, led to the m- 
stitution of the Kdinbuigh “ Destitute Sick Soc 
By he had 
been twice mated, the second time to the widow 
of Ranald Miedonald, Esq On 
maying this lady he relinquished the profession 
of teacher of music, and studied medicine, in the 
hope of obtammg an appomtment through the m- 


ety,” which still exists this time 


of Keppoch 


Hacnce of his fiends, bat im this he was disap- 
pointed In onde: to encomage him, howeve, a 
stuin of money was voted by the Highland Society 
of Scotland to enable him to make a collection of 
Gaehc melodics and vocal poetry He forthwith 
act out on a tom through the Hightands and Wes- 
term Islands = Having performed a journey of 
between cleven and twelve hundred miles, im 
Which he collected one hundred and ninety -one 
specimens of melodies and Gach vocal poetry, hie 
retumned to Edimburgh, and laid the fruits of his 
gleamnpgs before the Soccty, who expressed then 
approbation of them = The result of these labours 
Appened im his ‘Albyns Anthology,’ a compila- 
tion published some time afterawad = Among 
those who furnished picces for this publication 
were Su Walter Scott, Ma, 


Alexande: Boswell, Hogg, Matuain, Mis Grant 


afteewads Sn 


of Laggan, and othe: emiment song witers of 
the days In this work he clams authorship 
Tannahill’s beautiful song of 
The question 
Stenhouse (Musical 


Museum, vol vi p 3508,) but is not impeaitant, 


of the an to 
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his claim, as an an time out of mind known ag 
“The Coidwainei’s maich” was the basis of 
Smith's set During the latte: yeais of his life 
Campbell was employed by Sun Walter Scott in 
the tiansciiption of manuscipts, which, indeed, 
formed lus clief mode of subsistence Although 
aman of many accomplishments, they were, says 
Sir Walte:, dashed with a dezarrente of temper 
which made them useless to then piopiicto) 

Mi Campbell died of apoplexy, May 15, 1824, 
in the sixty-fiist year of his age, and an obituary 
notice of him, fiom the pen of Su Walter Scott, 
appeared in the Edinburgh Weekly Jounal 

After Mi Campbcll's death, lis books, manu- 
eciipts, and other effects, were sold unde: judicial 
authouty, and amongst othe: manuscipts was a 
tragedy, which was purchased by the late Mi 
Wilham Stewart, bookselle: Both he and his 
hhothe:r, Mi John Campbell, were cauicatuied by 
Kay, and biographical sketches of them mae in 
seited in ‘Kay’s Edinbingh Por tiaits ’ 

The following 1s a list of his works 


Odes and Misccllaneous Poems 

Iwelvc Songs, set to music by Alesandar Campbell 

An Introduction to the Thstory of Poetry im Scotland, 
quarto, including Ihe Songs of the Fowlinds, with illustra 
tive Fngiavings by David Allan, and dedicated to Fusch 
Pdinburgh, 1798 A Dialogue on Scottish Music, prefixed 
to this work, 1s sud to hive fist conveyed to foreigners a 
earcct idea of the Scottish scale 

A Jowney fiom Fdinburgh though vanous pats of Noth 
Biitain €&c om 2 vols quarto, with aqnatint: diawangs bv 
bnosclf 1802 9 Mins is considered Ins best work 

Lhe Grainpians Desolite, a poem in six books, in 1 vol 
8.0 with Notes, 1801 

History of the Rebellion in Seotland,n 17 1-460 7808 12mo 

Beauties of Literate, on Cabinet: of Gens, contanmy 
the complete Beantics of the inmost distmguished Authors of 
the present Age 1804, vol 4 

Albyn’s Anthology, or a Sclect Collection of the mealo- 
dies and local poetiy peculiar to Scothind and the Islas, vol 
ume first 1516, voliunc second 1818 


CAMPBELL, Joun, a 7calons nussion ay and 
Afiican traveller was born at Edinburgh in Much 
1766) os: fathes 
than two yeas old, and bis mothe: when he was 


diced when he was not more 


only six A maternal uncle, of the name of Bow- 


e 3, a sincere Christian, who was m elder or de t- 
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the iectorship of Di Adams, afte: leaving which 
he was apmenticed to a iespectable goldsmith 
and jewelle: in Edinbugh About 1789, when on 
a yourney to London, he became acquamted with 
the Rev John Newton, with whom he regulaily 
conesponded for along period = In the same year 
he began to publish and cuculate religious tracts, 
at first privately, and that cluefly among lus 
fiiends and then famihes It afterwards occmi1ed 
to some of his friends that a plan might be formed 
to print small pamphlets on icligious sulyects, to 
he distuibuted gratis, or sold at a cheap rate, and 
Mi: Campbell, in July 1793, was one of about a 
dozen who formed themsclyves mto a Religious 
Tiact Socety, m Edinbwigh, the fust souety of 
the world His 
name, therefore, deserves to be recorded, aa one 


kind that ever existed im tlic 


of the foundas, if not the ongmator, of Tract 
Societies THis next scheme for the advancement 
of religion was the establishment of Sabbath even- 
mg schools, of which very few then cxasted in 
Scotland = In 1795, he established Sabbath evea- 
ing schools at the Arches Hall, and in the hal! 
of the Edinburgh Dispensary, and cngaged teach- 
eis, at a sinall salary, fo in tiuce the Children 
At Loan- 


herd, then a collary village, about five miles south 


in the essential truths of the gospel 


of Ldinbuigh, he himeelf taught, for two years, a 
Sabbath evenmg school, which he had also com- 
menced there ‘The success that followed hus ct- 
forts m and around Edimbugh induced him, m 
connexion with Mio J A’ Taldane, to visit Glas- 
gow, Parsley, Greenock, id other places im the 
west, to age the formation of similis istitudions, 
Sabbath 
were formed in those places within thiece months 


fn 1796 Mi Campbcalls attention was diccted 


and the result was that sixty schoo]. 


to the degraded condition of the female sticet- 
walkais of Indinburgh, and with a vicw to then 
1eformation, he was mainly institmental in form- 
mye the Plilanthopic Socety, which was. the 
coOmmencemcnt Of the mstitution known ag the 


Magdalene Asylum, and was its scarctary till he 


| 
con of the Rehet chutch, recessed hnn and bis two | left kdimburgh for Glasgow, whae he was one of 
brothers under das roof, and attendcd stiuetly to | the first ongmators of a spniar mstitution in that 


then ichgious traming, as well as to then domes- | city 


tic comfort With lus Inothers he was educated 


at the High School of lis nitive place, then unde 


Towaids the end of the same year Mi 
Haldane applied to Mr Campbell to accompany 
him and Ins associates, Dt 
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Ewing and Jnnes, on then intended mission to 
Bengal At first he was willing to go, but the 
arguments of his fiiends, Mr Newton, and the 
pious countess of Leven, were effectual in leading 
him to abandon the design We now commenced 
a system of village preaching, and at Gilmerton, 
in the neighbourhood of Wdinhuigh, he succeeded 
in eatablishing a reguiat Sabbath evening se: vice, 
which was supplied by students of divinity and 
lay preachers Messts Aikman and Haldane, as 
well as Mt Campbell, commenced their exertions 
as lay-peachers in Gilmeiton He afterwards 
fiequently preached also at Lasswade, Dalkeith, 
Musselburgh and Linhithgow, and other places 
near Edinburgh On the formation of the Edm- 
bi gh Missionary Society he was chosen one of the 
Directors, In 1798 he suggested the establish- 
ment of the Tibcrnacle in Edinburgh, which was 
so long presided over by M: J A’ Taldane 
Early in 1799 he gave up fis business of a haid- 
ware merchant, went to Dundee, and joined a class 
under Mr (afterwards Di ) Innes, preparatory to 
Ins entenng on the regular ministry, and in 1800, 
he, with the other students, removed to Glasgow, 
under Mi Greville Ewing, who had shortly before 
left the Estabhshed Church and joined the Inde- 
pendents Af this time ‘e occasionally preached 
in the suburbs, particulaily at Rutherglen = Jn 
June of that year Mr Campbell and Mr Haldane 
itinerated im the sonth of Scotland, and in the 
autimn they preached throngh Kintyre After 
leaving the class Mr Campbell retuned to Edin- 
bigh, and resisted Mi Haldane in the Tabeina- 
dle for sometime, and sded im the matiuction of 
the students the academy bemg then 1emoved 
fiom Glasgow In April 1808, he again visited 
Kintyze, and in the following month he accom- 
panied Messrs Haldane and Tnnes on a tou to 
the counties of Perth, Inverness, Ross, and Caith- 
nesa, and to the islands of Orkney Subsequently 
he and Mi Haldane went on an itinerating tour 
to the southern counties of Scotland and the nor- 
thei counties of England = Mi: Campbell after- 
wards accepted a call to take the pastoral office 
at Wkangsland chapel, London, (being ordained in 
the beginning of 1804 J the duties of which he dis 
charged for thity-seven years, with credit to him- 
self, and gicat usefulness to others For the in- 
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struction of the young, he set on foot ‘The Yonth’s 
Magazine,’ of the first ten volumes of which he 
was edito: He was one of the founders of the 
Biitish and Foreign Bible Socety, of the London 
Hibernian Society, and of the Female Penitenti- 
ary As lin mcome was small, he had to take upa 
school at Kingsland to add toit In 1812, at the 
request of the Directors of the London Missionary 
Society, he visited then stations in South Africa, 
and again m 1818 On his i1etuin tiom each of 
his voyages to Afitca, he tiavelled thiough most 
of the connties of England and Scotland, and also 
visited Ireland, to plead in behalf of the Mission 

uy Society He died Apil 4, 1840, aged 74 

His works we 


Alfred und Galba o the History of the Two Brothers, 
supposed to be written by themarives Lond 1807, 8v0 

Remark thle Particulars in the Tafe of Moses [ond 1808, 
12mo 

Vovages and Travels of a Bible 1808 

Travels in South Afiica undertaken at the request of the 
Missionary Socicty Tondon, 1814, 80 2d edit 1815, 8vo 

Sceond Journey m South Africa, 1818 
London, 1822 

He also prepared an abmdginent of his African [avels, in 
two small volumes, for the Rehgious [ract Society, and added 
to them a similar volume, giving an account of his voyages 

He was also the author of » small unpietending but usetul 
httle book, entitled ‘Afiain Tight,’ the obyect of which was 
to ulustiate passages of Supture by a reference to his own 
observations in South Afnca 

Walks of Usefulness 


CAMPBELL, Txomas, a distinguished poet, 
the most perfect lyrical wiite: of lis time, was 
horn at Glasgow on the 27th of July, 1777 
Alexande: Campbell, the father of the poet, was 
the youngest of the thiee sons of the land of Ku- 
nan, and was born im 1710 
the meicantile profession, and early in hfe went 
to America, where he entered into Busimess, and 
resided many yeas at Falmouth, m VWiuginia 
There he had the pleasnie of recenving his brother 
Aicinbald, on his first quitting Jamaica to settle 
in the United States, and there also, about ten 
years afterwards, he formed an imtimate acquaint- 
ance with Daniel Campbell, a clansman, but no 
elation, with whom he i:etuined to Glasgow, and 
there entered mto paitnership with him as Vir- 
gituan traders, under the firm of Alexande: and 
Damel Campbell For some yeais then business 
prospered, and both partners were highly esteemed 
as meu of probity and expertence Daniel, the 
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junior partner, had a sister named Margaret, 
whom Alexande: took to be his wife, and she 
became the mother of the poet They wee mai- 
ried in the cathedial chuich of Glasgow on the 
12th of January 1756 At this time Mrs Camp- 
bell was about twentv, while her husband had 
reached the mature age of forty-five 
eight sons and three daughters, and the poet, who 
was the youngest of the family, was born when 
his father: had 1eached his 67th ycai, the age at 
which he himself died 

The outbreak of the wai with America in 1775, 
two years before the poet’s bnth, runed the Vn- 
mima tiade, and many of the Glasgow merchants 
suffered severely in then business and fortnnes 
Amongst others, the old and 1espectable firm of 
Alexander and Danicl Campbell sustained losses 
from which they never recovered, and saw very 
neaily the whole amount of forty sears’ successful 
industry swept away at once, fiom the failure of 
othe: houses with which they were connected 
The poet’s fathe: 1s stated by his biographer to 
have lost at this disastrous time a sim of not Tess 
than twenty thonsand pounds, while lis uncle, 
Daniel Campbell, always estimated his own indi- 
vidual loss at eleven o1 twelve thousand pounds 

The poet’s fathe: died at the age of 91, in the 
epring of 1801, and his death is iccoded in the 
‘Edinbingh Magazine,’ with high encomnms on 
his moral and religious character He 1s men 
tioned as a gentleman of unblemished mtegiity 
and amiable manneis, who united the scholar and 
the man of business, and amidst the comoding 
cares of trade, cherished a Irberal and enthusiastic 
love of litcratme His mothe: was a person of 
much taste and 1cfinement, and well educated foi 
the age and the sphere in which she moved = She ts 
described as being passionatc ly fond of music, par- 
ticulaily sacred music, and she sang many of the 
popula: melodies of Scotland with taste and effec 
She knew many of the tiaditional songs of the 
Highlands, especially those of Aigyleshie, and 
fiom her it seems probable that the love of song 
was eatly imbibed and cultivated by her childien 

The poet was born in Ins father’s house in the 
High stieet of Glasgow, which stood neaily oppo- 
site the university, but has long since been taken 


down He was baptized by Di Thomas Reid 
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professoi of moral philosophy in the university cf 
Glasgow, who preached mm the collego-hall on Sab- 
baths, and after whom he was named Fe eceived 
the 1udiments of his education at the grammar 
school, now called the high school, of his native 


city Atthe age of seven he commenced the study 


They had | of the Latin language unde: the Rev David Ali- 


son, a teacher of much reputation At this time 
he possessed a vivacity of imagination and a vigour 
of mind suipusing in a bov so young A strong 
inclination for poetry was already disecimible in 
him, and at an ealy age he began to write verses 
At the grammar school he became an enthuasastic 
admnet of Gieek, and a passion for the Greck 
poets and mators distinguished him dung hfe 
In October. 1791, when in Ins thirteenth year, ho 
entered Glasgow umveisity At this pertod he 15 
descitbed as having, with uncommon personel 
beauty, possessed 4 winning gentleness and mo- 
desty of manneis, a cheeifnl and happy disposition, 
and a generous sensibility of heat, which made 
hin the object of universal favour and admnation 

Ilis biographer says that even while a student, 
he was not characterized by the vituc of close 
application ‘While a meie boy,” he states, 
‘Campbell appeas to have had the enviable tact 
of looking into a book, and extiacting fiom it 
whatever was valuable He took the aeam, and 
left what 1emained for the perusal of less fastidious 
readers") In his fust year at college he puned 
thiee prizes He also, after a formidable compe- 
tition with a student nemly twice his own age, 
who was considered one of the best scholars im 
the university, gamed the exhibition, called in 
Scotland a bursary, on Archbishop Leighton’s 
foundation, for a translation of one of the comedies 
He 
continued seven yems at the mnuveraty, and his 
pioficiency was cach year icwaided by an aca- 
demical puize bemg confened on hin In trans- 
litions fiom the Greck he was yo successfal that 
his fellow - students at last declined to compete 
His poetical version of several entne 
plays of Aptophanes, Adschylus, and others ob- 
tamed the high praise of lis piofesso1, who, in 
awarding him the prize for a translation of ‘The 
Clouds’ of Aiistophanes, accompanied it with the 
flattering and unusual comoliment, publicly ex- 


of Aristophanes, which he executed in verse 


with him 
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pressed, ‘‘ that, m lus opuuon, it was the best per- 
formance which had ever been given in within the 
walls of the university’ Some of these tiansla- 
tious he afterwatds published among hus pocms 
By Fiofessor Young, who then filled the Greek 
chau m the unvasity of Glasgow, he was encou - 
aged to cultivate that love for the language and 
Iiteratuse of Gieece, which he had aheady so 
successfully displayed On one occasion he gamed 
the professor’ favour, and a holiday for the stu- 
dents, by a Greek poem, in the foim of a petition, 
which he had shpt into the professoi’s Gicek text 
book = One of his carly poetical attempts at thits 
peniod he got prmted, m the ballad foim, on slips 
of paper, and distivbuted among his fellow-students 

While at college he was obliged by his neces- 
sities fo give clementary instruction to younge 
leds, but while thus prosecuting vigorously bis 
Classical studies, he continued to prasuc his poetical 
fancies and woik jis upward way in the path that 
In 1793, while 
yt only in his fifteenth year, dung the college 


was to lead him to lasting fame 


vacation, he attended for several weeks in the office 
of Mi Alexander Campbell, a writer in Glasgow, 
author of several pamphicts on the bankruptcy 
laws, arclation by his mother’s side, but he went 
there only on tial, and dishking the busmess, lhe 
sv0n Teftat = Daoing Jus thud session at college, 
according to the late Di Duncan of Ruthwell, 


who was dus fellow -student, he made several 
enemies by the sevauity of lis satiniecal cflusions, 
particularly on the Tosh studcnts, but many of 
them were the cause of unusement, rather than of 
anger In the logic class he was commended tor 
his exercises by Professor Jardine, although not 
i the warmest terms, for, at this perod, it would 
appeal that although an eaccHent Latm and Giech 
scholar, he could not spell or witte the English 
language with propnety Before leaving college 
he also attended the lectuwes of Professor Mallar, 
who then filled, with mach distinction, the Chan 
ot caivillaw Ife seems at one period to have had 
an tention of stadyimg for the chtuch of Scotland, 
but the want of anv hope of efficient patron ige 
ciuused him to change lus purpose — He 


thought of studying for the medical profession, but 


nent 


this requncd a greater outlay than his cucum- 
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liminary lectmes this idea was also abandoned 
He then entered the counting house of a merchant 
where he 1emained for some time, still hankering 
after the chuich, studying Hebrew in his leisure 
houns, and writing religious poetry 

Undecided as to Ins future pursuits, he went in 
the summer of 1795 to the island of Mull, to act 
as tutor in the family of Mrs Campbell of Suni- 
pol There he remamed for five months, and 1e- 
Dming 
the winter he supported hunself by private tui- 
had a youth 
nained Cunninghame, who bi came an advocate 
and was afterwards made a lod of session under 
the title of Lord Cunninghame 

Aftc: leaving college he passed some time as a 
tutor in the family of Gcneral Napia, who was 


tuned to Glasgow for his fifth session 


tion = =Among otha: scholus, he 


then residing at Downtc, on the romantic banks 
of Loch Gol, among the mountains of Argyleshic 
He dishked, bowevci, the profession of a tutor, 
and on loavmg Downie he went to Edinburgh, 
where the reputation he had acquucd at the uni- 
versity gaimcd him a favomable acception into the 
distinguished cide of saence and literature for 
which that city was then renowned — At this time 
the poct jroposed to cstablish a magazme, but 
funds wee wanting ‘Through the 1ecommenda- 
tion of Mi Cunninghame he found employment in 
the Register House He was subsequently engaged 
in the office of a Mi Whytt, and being introduced 
to Di Robart Andetson, the biog: phe of the 
poets, received through him an ene ragumcnt for an 
abridged edition of ‘Bivan Edwaid’s Wost Indies,’ 
for Which he was paul £20) Tle 1.etu ned to Glas- 
gow to meet a nother whom he had never secn, 
aud to finish his abudgment At that time he 
winte ‘The Wounded Hussa,’ and ‘The Duge of 
Wallace,’ two of his most popular lyrics 

At the age of mnetcen he was again m Edim- 
buigh, figgmg for Messis Mundell and Son, the 
publishars, at a very limited rate of remuneration 
Abont this penod he formed airaugements to pro- 
ceed to Vuginia, in North America, but the state 
of his health set them aside Tle commenced to 
wiite the Pleasures of Hope,’ about 1797 Hete- 
sided at this time in a sinall house on St John’s 
Til, and of the young men then iesidcnt im 


stances permitted, and uffer attending some pie- | Fadmbugh, with whom he assouated, several 
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raised themselves to emmence and consideration | Moreau, and the Austrians under the Archduke 
Amongst them weie the two lawyers who subse- | Jolin, when the latte: weie signally defeated 
quently became Lords Cockburn and Brougham | * One moment's sensation,” he obsetves im a letter 
He published ‘the Pleasures of Hope’ im 1799, 
when he was scarcely twenty-two, the volume 
being dedicated to Di Robert Andeison It 
was sold to the Mundells for £60 im cash and 
books, but fo) two o thee years the publishers 
gave him fifty pounds on every new edition, be- 


to a velation in this country, “the single hope of 
secing human natme exhibited in its most diead- 
ful attitude, overtumned my past decisions — I got 
down to the seat of war some weeks before the 
summer armistice of 1800, and indulged in, what 
you will call, the Guimnmal cunosity of witnessing 
sides allowing him to print i splendid edition of | blood and desolation Never shall time efface 
the work for himself The success of this work | fiom my memory the recollection of that hom of 
was such as at once to place the vounp author in 


the foremost rank of the poets of the time = In 


tstonishment and suspended breath, when LT stood 
with the monhs of St Jacob to ovellook a chaige 
planning the poem he seams to hive t then Pope | of Klenan’s eivalty upon the French under Gien- 
and Goldsnuth as lis moddly and to have caught | miei, encautped bulow us We saw the fre given 
something of the sprit of Giay , but im harmony | and returned, and heard distinctly the sound of 
of verification, and elegance, and above all genn- | the French pus de charge, collecting the lines to 
me fervom pf style, he far exceeds them all, ws] attack m close column — After three hows wut- 
well as every other poct that had gone before him | ing the wsue of a severe action, a park of artillery 
Tn these and othe: essential qualities, mdeed, this | was opened just beneath the walls of the monas- 
exquisite production is not surprssed by my thing 
in Buitish poetry = In the onigmal manuscript the 
different sections of the poem hid separ ite dis- 
tinctive titles, but by the advice of Di Anderson 


these were dispensed with, and ‘the Pleasmes of 


tery, and several waggoncis, that were stationed 
to convey the wounded m= spring waggons, were 
killed mi ow sight" His spuit-sturing lynne of 
‘The Bittle of Hohenlinden’ was written on this 
event—a poem which, parhaps, contams more 
Hope’ came before the world ws ov complete poem | gy indem and marti sublinuty than as to be found 
Some lines at the beginning were also omitted | anywhere else, im the same compass of English 
Soon after its publication, Mr Campball entared | poetry Te aftaawards proceeded) to) Ratisbon, 
mito an engigement with Mi Mundcll for anothar | where he was it the time it) was taken possession 
poem, desanptive of Scottish history, to be called, | of by the French, and expected, as a British subject, 
‘The Queen of the North, of which the prospectus | to be made prsonc:, but, he observes, “ More w’s 
was published, and anangements for its dlustra- | umy was under such excellent: discipline, and the 


tion were made with Vir Willruns, a bindscape | beh uwiow both of officars and men so civil, that I 
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pate, but the work was ucver completed soon mixed anong them without hesitation, and 
Anxious to become wquanted with German | formed m inv agreeable acquaimtances it the messes 
hiteratuie at is fountamhead, as wellas to visit | cf thea biigade stationed m town, to which then 
foreign paits, mm the summer of 1800 he left for | chef -de-lrigade often mvited me This woithy 
Hambuigh = This he was enabled to do by the } man, Colone] Le Fort, whose kmadness 7 shall evar 
profits ausing from the sale of Ins *Pleasincs of | roamember with gratiiude, give me. protection to 
Hope’ He had onginally fixed on the university | pass through the whole army of Morean ” 
of Jena for his fist place of residence, but on lus | Aftar this Mi Campbell visited different) parts 
anival at TWambm gh, he found by the public prmts | of Gemminy, aud had the misfortune to be plun- 
that a victory had been gained by the French near | dered, amongst the Ty1olesc mountams, by a Croat, 
Ulm, and that Munich and the heart of Bay ania | of his clothes, his books, and thity ducatsin gold 
weie the theatre of wat kiom the walls of the | About mid-winter he ictamned to Altona, where 
monastery of St Jacob, he witneseed the memor- | he 1emamed fow months While in Germany, 
able battle of Hohenlinden, fought on the 3d De- | le made the filendship of the two Schlegels, and 
cember 1800 between the French under General | passcd an entuc dav with Klopstock = At Altona 
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he casually became acquainted with some refugee | literary souety 


luishiren, who had been engaged in the rebellion 
of 1798, and thir story suggested to him his 
beautiful ballad of ‘The exile of E1ur’) = The hero 
of the poem was an Tiish exile, named Authony 
A claim 
was subsequently got up by the editor of an Thish 
provincial paper, on the part of an Thishman of the 
nam Of Nugent, to the authorslnip of this song, 
professing to have diawn his information fiom 
Nugcnt’s sister, but the question was conclusively 
settled by the cei tificate of the late Lord Nugent, a 
relitive of the peison by whom the song is 
aud to have been composed, which stated) that 


M‘Cann, whom he had met at Hamburgh 


fur a Considerable period, Mi Nugent, the sup- 
posed author, was quitc familar with the song, 
how it an Campbells works, and never personally 
(aimed the authorship ‘The cncunstances con- 
nected with the song were all wall known to the 
puty of dhish exiles whoin Campbell met at 
Altona, by whom it was first sung, and ou whose 
account it had been wiitten His beantifal verses 
addressed to Judith, the Jewess, wore also wattten 
m Altona About this time also, he wrote ¢ Ye 
Maines of Inngland,’ after the modcl of an old 
sone Ye Gentlemen of England’ A war with 
Denmark was at that tame expected, and seems to 
have suggested to the poet the idea of ths noble 
yu Phe fifth line of the 


ouiginally diffrent, but after the battle of Tiafal- 


second stanza was 


wi, Ma Campbell introduced the name of Nelson, 
mahing i read, 


‘Where Blake and mighty Nelson fll 


andv in the sping of 1801 war was declared 
agaunst Denmark, when the English residents were 
obliged to leave Altona, and Campbell sailed for 
Eneland on the 6th of March ‘They were 
allowed to pass the Enghsh battenes without 
molestation, and sailed under convoy to England 
‘There were only two Scottish vessels m convoy, 
and they were caused to Larmouth along with the 
English fleet Mi Campbell auived in London’ 
with only a fiw shillings im his pocket, for all his 
resources had bean expended in assisting a fiend 
at Altona ‘Though unprovided with a single 
letter, of mtroduction, the fame of Ins poetry 


proctucd hin aumediate adnussion mto the best ! 
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While on the continent 1 would 
appent that Mi Pciry of the Morning ¢ hronicle 
was paying lum for poems contributed to that 
journal fiom the seat of war Although he had 
never seen Mr Perry, he was obliged to call 
upon him and explain his situation to him, and he 
had no canse to repent of 1t Writing to one of 
Ins Scotch conespondcnts the poet sgys, ‘1 have 
found Peny His reception was warm and 
cordial, beyond what I had any right to expect 
‘Twill 
be all that you could wish me to be’” In reference 
to this his first visit to London, he says, m his own 





*T will be your fiend,’ said the good man 


notes, Calling on Perry one diy, he showed me a 
letter from Loid Holland, asking about me, and 
expressing a wish to have me to dine at the King 
of Clubs 
repaned, and it was an e1a im my lye 


Mhithe: with his lordship I accordingly 
There ] 
met in all their glory and feather, Machintosh, 
Afte a 
short stay m London he retumed to Edimburgh, 
On the 
voyage to Leith, a lady, a passenger: on board, 


Rogers, the Smiths, Sidney, and others ” 
for the purpose of visiting his nother 


who had 1ead his poems, without knowing him, 
surprised him by expressing her regiet that the 
poet Campbell had been anested in London on a 
charge of high treason, was confined in the Tower, 
and would probably be exccated On his anruval 
at Ldmburgh he took up lis residence with his 
He found 


his mothe: giecatly troubled by the rumoui of his 


mothe: and sisters in Alison squaie 


apprehension, which she had head previous to his 
coming 
ment, and he at once determined to wait ou the 
sheriff, Mi Clerk, and 1epoit his position That 
functionary frankly told him that they weic aware 
of ng guilt, bat they did not want to see him 
He asked the grounds of the charge against him, 
and was told that ‘‘1t seems you have been con- 
spuing with Gencial Moreau, m Austria, and with 
the Thish at Hamburgh, to get a Fiench amy 
You attended Jacobin clubs 
at Hambagh, and you came over fiom thence im 
the same vessel with Douovan, who commanded a 
regiment of the rebels at Vinegar-hill” <A box, 
with a number of the poet’s papers, had been seized 
at Leith, in the expectation of finding treasonable 
documents among lis manuscripts ‘The Exile 


It was a period of ligh political exate- 
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of Erm’ was somewhat suspicious, but ‘Ye Mais- 
ners of England,’ found in his box, wag m his fa- 
vour ‘* The sheiiff,” he says, ‘began to smoke 
the whole bubble, and said, ‘ This comes of trust- 
ing a Hamburgh spy Mi Campbell,’ he added, 
‘this 1s a cold wet evening—what do you say to 
ow having a bottle of wine dming the examima- 
tion of you: demociatic papeis?’” 





While m Edinb gh his mothe: and sisters were 
dependent on him solelv for suppoit Dung the 
food 110ts in Edinbuigh, in the year 1801, he began 
pat of a poem, entitled ‘The Mobiade,’ in 1 style 
altogethe: different fiom his otha works, which 
Was never printed till it appe med im Di Be attie’s 
‘Late and Letters of Thomas Campbell > From Loid 
Minto, whom he met, at his lordship’s own desire, 
ut the house of the late Dugald Stewait, he 1e- 
ceived great kinduess, and was imvited to Minto 
While 
‘Lochicl’s Warning,’ during the mght 


Hous, Roxburghshire there he wrote 
His evcn- 
ing thoughts had becn tuned to the wizaid’s 
wating, aud in the course of the mght he awoke, 
rpeatmg the idea for which he had been searching 
for days, 1ang for the servant, had a cup of tea, 
and produced ‘ Lochiel’s Wainmg’ before day- 
dawn 

Karly in 1803, Mi Campbell 1cpaned to Loun- 
don, to scttle, as the only field that promiscd any 
permanent and profitable excicine of lis talents 
On his anival there he wcsidcd for some time m the 
nouse of Ins friend and bother poct, Mi Pclfoid, 
On the LOth of Septem- 
ber of that vem he manned Ins cousin, Miss 


the celebrated engineci 


Matilda Sinclan, of Greenock, a lady who was 
su passingly bevutiful After icsiding a year in 
London, he took and tutnished a house im the vil- 
lage of Sydenham, m Kent, about sevcn miles 
fiom London I!fe now devoted himself, most in- 
dustriously, to wiiting and compiling for the book- 
sellers, and fuinishing occasional articles to the 
Ile 
wiote on all subjects, even including agiicultute, 
for the most pait anonymously, and by writing ou 


the latter subject he acquued so much mforma- 


daily press, and othe: periodical publications 


tion, as to have heen more than once complinent- 
ed, ag he states himself, on that knowledge by 
practical farmers Soon after his mariage he 
wrote a work, entitled ‘ Annals of Great Britain, 
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fium the accession of George ITT ,’ to the Peace of 
Amiens, which was published in 1808, in three vol- 
umes 8vo, without his name Besides Ins othe 
lituaary work, he accepted an engagement to write 
and translate foreign conespondence for the ‘Star’ 
newspaper, and the ‘ Philosophical Magazme’ con- 
ducted by Mi Tulloch, the edito: of ‘ The Sta,’ 
for which he received at the rate of two hundied 
pounds a-vear ss He also contubuted several pa- 
pers to ‘ Brewster s Edmbiugh Encyclopedia, ' 
especially biogiaphics, an account of the drama, 
aud an «extended historical notice of Great Britain, 
which weie ul matkhed with the taste and judg- 
ment that unvanably distinguished his wiitimgs 

Diaing the first yeu of his icsidence at Sy den- 
ham, among other poetical picccs which he ela- 
burately polished wore ‘Lord Ulliaw’s Daughter,’ 
‘The Soldiei’s Dream,’ and § The Turkish Lady ,’ 
the fist of which, we are told by lus biographas, 
had becn sketched im the tslaud of Mull, and the 
two latter nm Bavanii— but were net revised and 
finished until this pentod ‘Ihe Battle of the 
Baltic’ was composed at shuit itery us during the 
winter, and, a8 soon 13 1f Came before the public, 
“was set to music and sung with appluise by the 
gieat vocalists of the day ”  Thiough the influence 
puneipally of Chuales James Fox, a pension of 
£200 a-year was, in 1806, confessed on dum by hig 
majesty George IIT 

In 1809 appeued his sccond volume of pocms, 
contaming * Geitrude of Wyoming,’ a simple Jndian 
tile, in the Spenseian stanza, the scene of which 1s 
laud among the woods of Pounsylvania, ‘ Glenata,’ 
‘Lochiel’s Warning,’ ‘ Lowd Ullin’s Daughter ,” and 
‘The Battle of the Baltic,’ the noblest of bis Iviics 
Lo a subsequent edition was added the touching 
ballad of §O’Connon’s Child’ This volume gieatly 
increased his populauty = In the same ycur he 
delivered a couse of lecttues on poetiy, at the 
Roval Institution, which exerted much attention 
He 
was also employed by Mi dohn Miutay, the pub- 
linher, to cdit sclections fiom the British poets, 


at the time, and were aftcawaids published 


intended as spccimens of each, with biog: aphical 
and ctitical essays, and this work appeared in 
1819, in scven volumes 

In the beginning of 1821, m which year, owing 
to jus literary engagements, he left Sydenhim to 
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reside in London, he became editor of a new series 
of the ‘New Monthly Magazine,’ for M1 Colburn, 
the publisher, to which, however, at that time, 
he contubuted little besides a few of his mino1 
poems, and a aciies of lectures on Greek dia- 
matic htcratme His connexion with this ma- 
gazine ceased in 1881, when hc was engaged 
for 2 bnicf period as editor of the ‘ Metropolitan’ 
H{e had even been assisted by Mi 
five hundied 
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magazine 
Samuel Rogers, the poet, with 
pounds, to purchase a thnd share of the ‘ Metio- 
politan,’ but finding the concen, as he styled 
it, at that time “a bubble,” he got back the 
money, and immediately repaid it to Mi Rogeis 
That penodical wis afterwards conducted with 
gicat spit and talent, under different auspices 
Tn 1821 append his §Theodic,’ a biief poetical 
tale of mode n life, but the fie of his genius wis 
be ginning to burn low, and the poem disappointed 
public expectation The volume, however, had, 
for the tine, an extensive sale, and was dechued 
by an anonymous punster of that day, to have 
becn “ the odd truich” of the season 

In November 1826, Mi Campbell was elected 
by the students Lod Rector of the university of 
Glasgow, after a severe opposition on the part of 
the professorgs Te went down to his native city, 
delivered an mauguial addiess, which he got 
punted, and sent a copy of if to each of the stu- 
dents, the presentation mscuption beg mohis 
own hand, which gicatly enhanced the value of such 
agit No event in lis life seems to have gi iti- 
fied Ins feelings so highly, and he always spoke of 
his election with honest pride = ‘The bonow was 
enhanced by hts being thiee times chosen Loid 
Rector successively On his 1e-election, the stu- 
dents presented him with a silver bowl, which, m 
his will, he styled one of ‘the jewels of his pio- 
perty ” At the same time, a literary club was 
formed im Glasgow, and named after linn, ‘Phe 
Campbell Club,’ which stl e sists, and possesses 
an excellent inary, many of the books having 
been donations fiom the poet, who also presented 
the dub with an elegant silver cup = The students 
of Glasgow university he addiessed in a series of 
aiticles inserted in the ‘New Monthly Magazine’ 
The senatus academicus conferred on him the 


legice of Doctor of Laws but he never assumed 
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the title of Docto: before his name Ie contri- 
buted m no small degice to the establishment of 
the London univemity, m which project Lod 
Brougham was an active coadjutoi, but Campbell 
might, with some piopiicty, be considered tts 
foundei 
Duiing the stiuggle for independence in Greece, 
Mr Campbell took an active interest in the cause 
| of that country, as he subsequently, and indeed all 
his life did in that of Poland In 1832, in con 
junction with the Polish poet Niemcewicz, Piimce 
Czaitoryski, and others, he founded the society 
styled the ‘“* Literary Association of the fiends of 
Poland,” for collecting, publishing, and diffusing 
information relative to that unhappy country, and 
for the aid and suppoit of the Polish exiles in 
Kngland 
In the month of September 1828, Mis Camp- 
bell died 
mothe: some time pievionsly In 1830 he went 


Ile had lost his youngest sister and his 
into Chambers and for some yems he resided, m 
a state of comp uative loneliness, at No 61 Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, London Two sons were the 
fiat of his matiuage, one of whom, a youth of 
gieat promise, died early = The other, having 
shown symptoms of imsanity, Was for years ina 
plivate asylum, but soon afte: the poet’s death, he 
was icstored to society, by the verdict of a yuy 
de lunatico mquuendo, which declared him to be of 
perfectly sound mind 

In 1832, Mi Campbell visited Algieis, and on 
his tretuin he ftumimshed an account of his journcy 
to the ‘New Monthly Magazine,’ which he after- 
wards published, im a collected form, unde: the 
name of ‘ Letters fiom the South,’ in two volumes 
In 1834 he published his ‘Lafe of Mrs Siddons' 
On the death that year of his friend, Mi Telford, 
the engimeer, afte: whom he had named his su- 
viving son, he, as well as Mi Southey, received a 
legacy of £500 

The first time that I saw Mr Campbell was in 
the yea 1838 
sculptor in London, to whom the poet was at that 
time sitting for his bust On being intioduced to 
him, he received me with an affability and hind- 
ness of manne: which put me at once at my ease 
Ife was about the middle size, and :emarkably 
well made 


It was in the studio of an eminent 


Tn his vounge: davs he was con- 
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sidered paiticulaily handsome, but at this period 
time, and care, and thought, had begun to make 
visible inroads on his frame He neve: had a ro- 
bust constitution, and his domestic calamities had 
fallen heavily on his neivous and sensitive mind 
I shall neve: forget the qmet beauty of his eves, 
which wee laige and of a deep blue colour, and 
When he became animated there was a sparkling 
poetical expression m them peculiaily staking 
He wore a wig of chestnut biown His manner 
was frank and umieserved, and his conversation 
agieeable and instiuctive Te was fond of dis- 
coursing about poetry, and his c1iticisms were at all 
times marked by good taste and conect appiecia- 
tion When he desc inted on the beanties of the 
Greek and English poets, he occasionally emiched 
his remarks by quotations, which he had by heart, 
Often 
have I, while sittmg im his company, been electi- 


and iccited with the greatest enthusiasm 


fied by the beauty and power with which he 
recited favomite passages fiom the Greek pocts, 
with whose writings his mind was iichly stored, 
and which he appreciated and pianed with the 
characteristic waimth of one who was himself a 
master in then divine mt = The following imca- 
dent, to which TI myself was a witness, shows 
the genuine benevolence and kindness of lus 
heat Calling one forenoon, in the year 1839, 
on the poet at his Chambers 61) Lancoln’s Inn 
Fields, I found him busily engaged lookme over 
his books, on the shelves around the 100m, while 
near the fireplace, was seated an elderly gentle- 
woman in widow’s wecds JT was desned to t ihe 
a chan for a few minutes Presently the poet 
disappe ued mto his bedioom, and returned with 
an armful of books, which he placed among a heap 
of others that he had collected on the floor 
“There now,” he sad, addressing the widow, 
“these will help you a little, and I shall see what 
moe I can do for you by the time you call again 
I shall get them sent to you in the couse of the 
day” The widow thanked him with tears in het 
eyes, and, shaking hei coidially by the hand, he 
wished he: a good momnmg On her deputue, 
he said to me, with great feeling,— That lady 
whom you saw just now is the widow of an ealy 
fiiend of mine, and as she 18 now im somewhat re- 


duced circumstances, she wishes to open a little 
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book and stationery shop, and 1 have been busy 
looking out all the books for which I have no use, 
but which will be of use to he1, to add to ler stock 
She has taken a small shop in the neighbourhood of 
town, and J shall do all I can to seive her, and 
forwaid her prospects, as far as mv assistance and 
influence extend old times should not be forgot- 
Qu another occasion, soon afte: this, on 
introducing to him, mn that same 100m, a friend of 


ten ” 


mine fiom Edinbuigh of the name of Sinclair, he 
said, while he shook hin bs the hand, “1 am glad 
to see you, Sn, your name recommends you to 
me,” adding, with much tenderness, “my wife's 
name was Sunclan ” 

lu 1842, Mi Campbell published lis ‘Pilgrim 
of Glencoe,’ and othe: poems, which he dedicated 
to his friend and physician, Di Wilham Beattie, 
whom in lis will he named one of lis executors, 
Mi Walliam 


Moxon, of the Middle Temple, b urister, the brother 


and who became his biogiaphe 


of the pnblishar, was also named an cxcentor 
Among Mi Campbcil’s other works are a ‘Life 
of Petrarch,’ and ‘Memos of Frederick the 
Gieat? Camp- 
bell agam visited Germany, and, on his retun 
to London, he took a house at No &, Victoua 
Squae, Panlico, his mece Miss Muy Ciump- 
hell, M: 
Alexanda Campbell, formerly of Glasgow, having 
But his 
health had Jong been declining, and for change 


In the year last mentioned Mi 


diughter of Ins) deceased brother, 


gone to London, to reside with hin 


of an, m the summer of 1845, he 1etned to 
Boulogne, in France, where he dicd on Satinday 
Tis 
niece, his friend Di Beattie, Mi Moxon, the pub- 


aftcinoon, 15th June 844, aged 67 years 


lisher, and his medical attendants were with him 
when he bieathed his last, as was also the Res 
M1 Hassell, a clergyman of the chinch of England 
His last homs were marked by calmness and 
resignation His body was brought to England, 
and buried in the Pocts’ Corner of Westminster 
Abbey, on Wednesday, July 3d, the funeral bemg 
attended by a gieat number of noblemen and 
gentlemen, and by sevctal of the most emment 
authors of the day 

M: Campbell was extiemcly studious, but at 
the same time social in his disposition, and gentle 
and endeanmg im his manners With a delicate 
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aud even nervous sensibility, frequently allied to 
1eal genius, he was yet ennnently domestic in tus 
disposition and habits, and admuably fitted to 
shine in society ‘I'v his mece, Mary Campbell, 
afterwards Mr« W_ Alfred Eill,.whose kiidness 
and attention cheered Ins latte: days, he left the 
great bulk of his property and effects, Ins son be- 
ing otherwise provided for Campbell 1s decid- 
edly the most classical of ou: modern poets He 
never wearied :ctouching and polishing what he 
had written, and yet, notwithstanding his extreme 
fastidiousness in this respect, no poet of his day 
has exiibited, in his lyrics, so much ougimality 
and freedom, o: 40 much energy of thought and 


stvle | Tis works ae 

Pleasures of Hope, a poem  Liambmugh, 1799, 12mo 
And other Poeins, Kdin 1801, 12ino | 7th edit, Fdin 1804 

Annals of Great Britam, from the accession of George ILI 
tothe Pence of Amiens = [| ondon 1808, 8 vols 8v0 anon 

Gertrude of Wyoming, a Pennsyly unin Lale, and other 
Pomns Jondon, 1809, dto 6th edit 1814, 12imo 

Specunens of the Buitish Poets, with biographical and cn- 
tical nutices, and an Issay on Pnghsh poctiy§ Lond 1819, 
7 vols sin dll 8yo 

Theodiic, a poem, Tondon 1824, 8vo 

Inaugural Discourse on beng matalled Tord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow — 8vo, Glasgow, 1827 

Poland, a Poem L2mo, London, 1831 

Jute of Mix Siddons, Fondon, 2 vols 18384 

Letters frum the South, Fondon, 1837, 2 vols 8.0 

Pilgrim of Glencoe, and otha pooms, 8yo Tondon, 1842 

Life of Petro uch, Dondon 

Memoirs of Ficdettck the Gireat, London 

A complcte collection of Ins Pouns, of which there are va- 
ous Ccitions, appearcd afta: lis death Onc of them con- 
tuins x biography of the poet by the Rev Wo Alfred Hull, the 
husband of his mee, Marv Campbell 





CAMEERDOWN, Karl of, of Lundie, and of Gleneagles, a 
title in the prerige of the United Kingdom, conferred in 
1831 on the Right Hon Robert Dundas Duncan H ddane, 
accond viscount Duncan, third but eldest surviving son of 
the celebrated adimril, fist viscount (see vol nu page 82) 
Born in 1785, he succeed«d lus father in the viscounty in 1804, 
and took his seat in the house of lords in 1806, soon after 
attaming his majouty On the coronation of Wallan 1V 
le was elevated to the rank of earl, and on that occasion the 
king was pleased, as his own special act, and as a tribute to 
the memory of the first viscount Duncan, to adopt the unu- 
sual step in the case of a new cieation of giving his lordship's 
brother and sisters the rank of earl'’s cluldren — lis lordship 
(K I 1848), died in 1859 = He had axsumed the name of 
lis maternal giandmother Haldane His elder sor, Adam 
Duncan-Haldane, viscount Duncan, MP for Forfarshire, 
born in 1812, a Imd of the Lieasury from March 1855 
to Feb 1858, succeeded as 2d earl, maimed, 1889, with issue 


CANT, Anprew, a gid Covenanting ministe: 
born about the end of the sixteenth century, 
appears to have belonged to East Lothian In 
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terms of a contract with Loid Forbes, he appears 
to lave been ministe: of Alford, Aberdeenshie, in 
1617, and held Jands there in mortgage till 1649 In 
October 1620, being chosen one of the numaters of 
Edinburgh, the king and bishops would not sanction 
his election, anda Mr William Foibes of Abeideen 
was apponited in his sterd Nevertheless, on a va 
cancy agam occuiing, 11 1623, the dissentients 1 0- 
tested, but in vain, aguinst proceeding to another 
election, on the ground that Cant had been already 
chosen, and was of sight them minister About 
1688 he was appointed miuiste: to the then newly 
erected parish of Pitshgo, on the noith coast of 
Abeideenshnue In July of that year, he was sent 
by the Tables—as the convention at Edinburgh of 
the representatives of the national party then op- 
posed to the proceedings of Chailes were called— 
to Aberdeen, to induce the inhabitants of that 
city to subscribe the Covenant, having fot his co- 
adjutois the carl, afterwards maiqtis, of Mon- 
tiose, Lord Couper, the master of Foibes, and 
othe: gentlemen, with two ministers So cainest 
were they i their work that, to the displea- 
sure of the citizens of \beideen, they declined 
all iefieshments until the Covenant ws signed, 
a procedme quite contiary to the practice always 
hithento observed im that hospitable city = In 
the November following he sat in the Genetal 
Assembly at Glasgow, which abolished episco- 
pacy le was with the army when the Scots 
obtained possession of Newcastle, August 30 
1640, and preached by appointment in one of 
the churches of that town Je was subsequently 
appomted one of the muimsters of Abeideen 
Accoiding to Mi Kennedy, m= lus ‘ Annals’ 
of that city, for some time Mi Cant had the 
Whole ministenal chaige He exercised his eccle- 
siastical authority with rigom, and fulminated ana- 
themas against the magistrates for not complying 
with his dictates is congregation complained 
that no peison could be admitted to communion 
by lum, eacept those who weie found qualified to 
partake of that ordmance In place of ynelding tu 
the 1emonstrances of the magistrates, however, 
he declaimed against them from the pulpit for 
then interference in what pertained to the kuh 
session The matte: was 1epiesented to the pro- 
vincial synod, but both the magistiates aud the 
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congiegation were compelled to submit to lis de- 
crees Spalding meutions that one Sunday after- 
noon, during sermon, some childien made a noise 
outside the church, when Cant, who was preach- 
ing, sprang out of the pulpit and pursued them to 
some distance, and when he had dispeised thein 
he :etuined and finished his sermon, but the peo- 
ple wondered at his behaviour 

When Charles the Fust visited Scotland, in 
1641, it being then his policy to concilate the na- 
tion, Mi Cant was appointed to preach before 
hin at Iutinbuigh, August 2ist He frequently 
preached also before the Scots parliament Ile 
was of that paity in the chuich of Scotland hostile 
o the employment ot individuals who had served 
Chailes against the partisans of the filst covenant, 
and known as the Protesting party He was op- 
posed to the binging ove: of Charles the Second 
from Holland to Scotland in 1650, and according 
to Balfour (Annals, vol tv page 160), used all Ins 
influence to prevent the nation fiom undeitaking 
to place him on the thione of England In 1660, 
acomplunt was piesentcd to the magistiates of 
Abeideen, changmg Mi Cant with having pub- 
ished a work written by Samuel Ruthei ford, en- 
titled Lex Rex, and contammg opmions then 
deemed seditious, and for fulminating anatheimas 
and nyprecations agaist many of his congiega- 
tion The proceedings which took place in con- 
sequence caused him, although no judgment was 
given against him, to 1elinquish his charge, aud 
withdiaw himself fiom tue town with lis family 
Mi Cant died about 1664 

A Mi Andrew Cant, supposed to have been his 
3on, appears to have changed sides, as he was one 
of the Episcopalian ministers of Edinburgh, de 
prived it the Revolution On 17th October, 1722, 
he was conseciated bishop of Glasgow 

In No 147 of the Spectator the opprobtious word 
‘cant’ is desciibed as having been derived fiom the 
name of this minister, who ts there styled ‘illiterate,’ 
but this is equally in violation of sound secholaiship 
und good feeling, as the etymology 38 certainly the 
Laitm word Cantus, ‘a song,’ 80 expressive of the 
singing oO: Whining tone of certam preachers 


Carpross, Lorp, a title first conferred on the eat] of 
Mar, but now a secondary ttle of the earl of Buchan 
Ihe first possesso: hiving been invested with the ght of 





conferring it on any of his male hears renders the title of Lord 
Cardrogs unique in the peerage either of Scotland or Fngland 
There 18 no other instance of such a power having becn giant- 
ed to a subject David, who became, on his grandfather’, 
death in 1634, second Lord Cardruss, was one of the Seuttish 
peers who protested against the delivering up of Charles the 
First to the English army at Newcastle in 1646 He died in 
1671 Of hus eldest son, Henrv, third Lord Cardross, distin- 
guished for his patriotism, a separate notice 19 given unde 
the head of Exsxine, Henry, third Lord Cardross A 
younger son, the Hon Colonel John Erskine of Carnock, was 
father of John Erskine, the well-known autho: of the * Insti- 
tutes of the Law of Scotland,’ and grindfather of the cele- 
brited Di Jolin Erskine, mimste: of Grevfrnars, Fdinbuigh, 
of both of whom notices a:¢ given under Erskinr On the 
death, in 1695, of Wilham Irskine, eighth ear) of Buchan, 
the succession of that title opened to David, fourth Tod C w- 
dioss, eldest son of Henry, the thnd lord, and im the pmiia- 
meut of 1698, an act wus passed allowing him to be called m 
the rolls of parhament as earl of Buchan [See Buc Han, 
1 ual of, ante page 455 } 


CAREY, Davin, a wiiter of some versatil- 
ity, a poct and a novelist, was the son of 2 man- 
tufacttrcr in Aibioath, where he was born in the 
yeu 1782) Waving completed his school educa- 
tion, he was placed in his father’s counting-house, 
but chentshing an inclination fur literary pimsuits, 
he soon removed to Edimbtungh, and was by Mi 
Constable the publisher appointed to the tempo- 
rary charge of a department of his busiess allicad 
in some degiee to the profession of literature Ax 
a bette: field fur the exercise of his talents, he 
lepaned soon after to London, where he obtained, 
through several grad itions, the duection of vai 
ous departments of the periodical press He be 
gan to publish im 1802 The onder and titles of 
his woiks will be found annexed = The ability he 
displayed in advocating the measuics of the Whig 
paity, whose side he had espoused, gained tor 
him the notice of Mi Wyndham, who offered him 
a situation at the Cape of Good Tope, which he 
declined On the change of niuistiy he wrote a 
satue on them successors, entitled ‘Ins and Outs, 
01 the state of parties, by Chiononhotonthologos,’ 
of which two lage editions wee sold in a few 
weeks On the establishment of the ‘ Inveincss 
Journal’ newspaper, in 1807, he was invited, on 
the recommendation of Mi Constable, to unde - 
take the office of editor, which, unde: many dis- 
advantages, he discharged during nearly five years 
with general satisfaction, continuing his hteiary 
publications at the same time Duiing a consid 
eiable part of the year 1812, he conducted the 
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‘Boston Gagette’ He next repaiied again to 
London, and renewed his connexion with the pub- 
lic journals there Wath the exception of a short 
visit to Patis, on some Itterary speculation, at a 
subsequent perod, his laboms from this time were 
devoted to the press At length, weary of per- 
petual struggles and disappointments, feeling his 
health much impaired, he 1eturned to his native 
place, to 1eceive the attentions of parental affec- 
tion He died at his father’s house at Aibioath, 
of consumption, afte: eighteen months’ illness, on 
4th Octobe: 1824, m the 42d yea: of Ins age 
Besides the works enumerated below, he conti- 
buted largely to ‘‘Ihe Poetical Magazme, o1 the 
Temple of the Muses,’ consisting chiefly of o1igi- 
nal poems, published in 1804, in two volumes 8vo, 
of which he was the edito. His poems ase dis- 
tinguished geneially by elegance and harmony, 
and, with a good deal of pruuty and feeling, are not 
dc ficient in sentiment and imayety 

his works are 

Pleasures of Nature, or the Charms of Rural Life, and 
other Poums, 1802, 8vo 

The Rogn of hancy, 2 Poem, with Notes, 1803, 12mo 

Lyric Lales, &ce 1804 

Secrets of the Castle, a Novel 1806, 2 vols 12ino 

Ins and Outs, or the state of Partics, by Chrononhotontho- 
logos 1807, &vo 

Pouns, chiefly Amatory 1807, 12mo 

Crag Phadug, Visions of Scnsilahty, with Tegendary 
‘Tales, and occasional Pieces, and Historical Notes, dedicated 
to Tord Seafield, a tribute chi fly of gratitude for the kindness 
aud hospitahty of his Highland fiends and neighbours 
1810, 8v0 

Picturesque Scenes, or a Guide to the Fhghlands 
8vo 

Ihe Lod of the Desert, Sketches of Scenery, Foragn 
and Domestic Odes, and other poems, 1812 

Tocluel, or the Field of Culloden, 1812 A novel founded 


on the rebellion of 1745, and exhibiting a vivid picture of lo- 
eal sceners, and a fiithful representation of Highland manners 


1811, 





Carat, 2 local aurname, derived from a pauish so culled 
in Peithshire In the fishing villige of Anchimthie, Fort ir- 
shire, in 1859, out of a population of 370, 123 bore the sm 
name of Cargill 

CARGILL, Donatp, an emment preacher of 
the Chuich of Scotland, in the reign of Charles IT 
was the son of 1espectable parents im the parish 
of Rattiay, Peathshne, where he was bon about 
the year 1610 le studied ut Aberdeen, and be- 
came minister of the barony parish, Glasgow, in 
1650 On the establishment of the episcopal 
church, he 1:0fused to accept collation fiom the 
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archbishop, o1 celebrate the king’s birthday, which 
caused his banishment, by act of council, beyona 
the Tay Paying little :egaid to this order, he 
was, in 1668, called before the council, and com- 
manded peremptorily to observe them foimer 
edict In September 1669, upon his petition, he 
was permitted to go to Edinburgh upon some legal 
business, but not to 1eside in that city, or go near 
Glasgow [He now became a field preache, and 
so continued for some years, ding which penod 
he had many remarkable escapes fiom the vigi- 
lance of the government Tle refused the mdal- 
gence offered to the presbyterian Clergy, and de- 
nounced all who accepted it 

In 1679 he was at Bothwell Bridge, where he 
was wounded, but made his escape He after- 
waids went to Holland, but eaily in the summer 
of 1680 was agun m Scotland On June 8d of 
that year, he made a nanow escape fiom being 
seized in a public-house in Queensferry by the 
goveinoi of Blackness, who, in the stiuggle, mor- 
tally wounded his companion, Mi Henry Hall of 
Hangh-head = Tn the pockets of the latter was 
found a paper of a violent nature, generally sup- 
posed to have been wiitten by Mi Cargill, which 
ig known in history by the name of the Queens- 
fer1y Covenant, fiom tho place where it was found 
Mi Cargill also appeais to have been conce:ned 
with Richard Cameion in publishing the declai 1- 
tion at Sanquhar on the 22d of June In the sub- 
sequent September he picached to a large congie- 
gation in the Toiwood, between Falkuk and Stu - 
ling, when he formally excommunicated the king, 
and the dukes of Yorh, Monmonth, Lauderdale, 
and Rothes, Sin George Mackenzie, and Sn Tho- 
mas Dalzell In consequence of this violent pio- 
ceeding, the privy council offered a reward of 
5,000 merks for his apprehension, but for several 
months he eluded the vigilance of the soldiery 
In May 1681 he was seized at Covington, in Lan- 
ahshnue, by Iiving of Bonshaw, who tieated hin 
with gieat cruelty, and caiied him to Lanark on 
hoisebach, with his feet tied unde: the horse's 
belly He was soon afte: sent to Edinbmgh, 
Whee, on the 26th of July, he was tried, and be- 
ing condemned to suffer death for high treason, 
was accordingly hanged and beheaded, July 27, 
1681 
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CARLYLE 
Caruy_s, Lord, an extinct title in the peerage of Scot- 
sand conferred in 1478 by King James the Third, on Sir 
John Carlyle of Torthorwald, kmght The first of this name 
in Scotland was one of the Enghsh colomsts brought by Ro- 
bert de Brus into Annandale, when he obtained a grant of 
that district from King David the Second The surname 
appears to be Joca), and was probably assumed from the town 
of Carlisle im Cumberland In the reign of King Wilham the 
Lion, one Eudo de Carlyle was witness to a charter of morti- 
fication, by Eustuce de Vescy, of tuenty shillings per annum 
out of the mill of Sprouston to the monastetv of Kelso, about 
1207 Adam de Carleolo had a charter of several lands in 
Annandale, from William de Brus, who died n 1215 Gil- 
beet de Carlyle was one of the Scottish baiens who swore 
fealty to King Edward the First in 1296 Sir William de 
Canrlyle obtained in mauage the ladv Margaret Bruce, one 
of the daughters of Robort earl of Carnck, and sister of King 
Robert the Bruce, as appears bv a charter of that monarch 
to them of the lands of Crumanston, 1m whith she 15 desig- 
nited “our dearest sister” Then son, William Carlyle, ob- 
tained a charter from Robert the First, under the name of 
Wilham Karlo, the king's siste:’s son, of the lands of Culyn, 
now Collin, in the county of Duimfires He also possessed 
the lands of Roucan in the vicinity [here ae now two vil- 
lages bearing these names in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Dumfnes 
Wilham Cairlal was ove of the numerous tram of kmghts 
and esqunes, who attended the pnncess Margaret of Scot 
land, daughter of James the First, into kiance, on her mar- 
riage to Louis the dauphin, in 1436 
Sir John Carlyle of Toithorwald, the first Lord Carlyle, 
was active in repelling the invasion of the bamshed Douylases 
in 1455, when James earl of Douglas, at the head of a con- 


siderable force, entered Scotland by the west marches and | 


beng met m Annandale by the eail of Angus, the lord Cai- 
hele of Lothorwild, Sir Adam Johnstone of Johnstone, and 
other barons, at the head of their vassals, sustained a total 
defeat, Archibald, eu] of Moray, one of his brothers, was 
killed, and Hugh eal of Oimond another of them, was taken 
pusoner by Tord Carlyle and the hurd of Johnstone, fo 
which service King James the Second granted to than the 
forty pound land of Pettinain m Lanakshire He sat as 
Tord Carlyle of lo thorwald in the parhament of Novembe 
and December 1475 He was subscquently sent on an em- 
bussy to Fiance, and m recompense for the gicat expenri 
attending it, he had several grants from the crown in 1177 
Among others he received a charter of the lands of Drumcoll, 
forfeited by Alexander Boyd On the accession of James the 
Fourth these lands were clanned by the king, a8 putuining 
to hm and his cldest son, and his sucicasots, by letters of 
annexation made of Diumcoll, perpetually torcinain with the 
kings and princes of Scotlind, their sons, previous to the 
grant of the sume to Tord Carlyle, and on 19th January 
1488-9 the lords auditors decreed that the said lands of 
Drunicoll were the king’s property His lordsmp dicd before 
22d December, 1509 He was twice mand By his fist 
wife, Janet, he had two sons, John and Robert, and a daugh- 
ter, marned to Simon Curruthers of Monawald Has second 
wife, Margaret Douglis, widow of Sir Ldwird Maswell of 
Monreith, had also two sons to him, nuncls, Jolin and 
George John, master of Carlyle, the eldest son, died before 
nis father, Jeaving a son, William, second I ord Carlyle, who 
was one of the thice persons invested w th tho honour of 
knighthood, 29th Januuy 1487-8, avhen Alexander, second 
son of King James the Third, was created duke of Ross By 


Janct Maxwell, his wife, daughta or Robat Tod Maxwell, | gow, Edinburgh, and Leyden 
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he had two sons, James, third lord, and Michael, fourth Jord 
Carlyle The latter signed the bond of association for the 
support of the authority of King James the Sixth m 1567, 
and was the only peer signing 1t who could not write his 
name H6 was obliged, in consequence, to have recourse to 
the assistance of a notary Soon after, however, he joined 
Queen Mary's party, and entered into the assouation on her 
behalf, at Hamilton, 8th May 1568 He had three sons, 
namely, Willan, master of Carlyle; Michael, and Pete 
His eldest son died in 1572, in the hfetimo of his father, 
leaving an only child, Ehzabeth Carlyle, who married Su 
James Douglas of Parkhead, slain by Captain James Stew- 
art, on the High Street of Edinburgh, 81st July, 1608 On 
the death of his eldest son, Lord Carlyle granted a charter of 
ahenation of the barony of Carlyle, &c , m favour of Michael, 
lis second son, dated at lorthorwald, 14th March, 1573, to 
which Adam Carlyle of Brideknk, Alexander Carly lo Ing son, 
John Carlyle of Brakenquhat, and Pete: Calyle, the thid 
son of Ins lordshp, were witnesses Of the family of Bndo- 
kirk, here mehtioned, the late Dr Alexander Carlyle of In 
vercsk, a notice of whorn follows, was the male representa 
tive The above settlemcnt of the estate was set aside, after 
a long litigation at a runous expense and the barony of 
Carlyle was, on the death of the fourth lord m 1580, found 
to belong to Ins grand-daughter, Khzabeth, alrcady men- 
tioned, who thus succeeded to the peerage, in her own night 
A chartcr was granted to George Douglas, second legitimate 
son of George Douglas of Parkhead, of the barony of Can- 
lyle, &e , in the counties of Dumfiies and J inark, dated on 
the last day of February, 1594 — It 18 supponcd that he had 
acquied that estate from his brother Sn James, who, as 
ubove stated, married the hencss of the title and estates, and 
had three sons, Sun James, Arclubald, and John, the two lat- 
ter of whom died without issue 

Sir Jamis Douglas, the cldest son, was, sn right of Ins 
mothu, created Lord Carlyle of lorthorwald, in 1609 He 
marricd, fist, Gnzel, voungest daughter of Sn John Gordon 
of Lochinvar, by whom, it 18 said, he had ison, William, 
who sold his cstate, and died abroad without meue, secondly, 
Anne Saltonstall, and by ha he had a son, James, biptized 
at Idmburgh, 2d January 1621) According to Crawlord 
Janna Tod Carlvle, resigned his title m 1638, to William 
cul of Queensberry, who had acquired his est ate 

In 1730, Wilham Calyle of Tochartur, nm the stewartry of 
Kirkeudbnght, was saved bon to Michiel, fourth Lord Car - 
lyle, as descended from Machael, his sccond lawful son I his 
Wilham Carlyle dicd about 1707, and wis sucucedcd by his 
brother, Mithael Carlyle of L ochartur, who, on hin death, left 
his estate to the heir-male of the family By a decree of the 
House of Lords nm 1770, the hur male ww found to be George 
Carlyle, whose ancestor had settled mm Wales In him also 
it was thought lay the night to the peaiage, but after dissi- 
pating his ¢state at Dumfries, mn a few years he returned to 
Wales Lhe Rev Joseph D Carlyle, professor of Arabic in 
Cambridge university, who dicd in 183] was understood to 
havo been the next heir 

{his surname has acquired considerable hterary lustie from 
its being borne by Thoms Carlyle, a celebrated contempo- 
uy author, a native of Dumfnes-shire 


CARLYLE, Arexanpir, DD, 
plished presbyterian divine, son of the minister of 
Picstonpans, was bon January 26, 1722, and ie- 
ccived his education at the universities of Glas 
In 1745, when 
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ouly 23 years of age, he enrolled himself in a body 
of voluntecrs, raised in Edinburgh to defend the 
city against the rebels, but which, on the approach 
of the Highland army, was dissolved He then 
retuned to lus father’s manse at Prestonpans, and 
on the moming of the 21st September, witnessed 
fiom the top of the village steeple the defeat of 
the roval amy = Pieviously he had been for a 
shoit time im the hands of a party of the High- 
landers, but had made his escape He studied 
for the church, and, about 1748, was presented to 
the pansh of Luveresk, in the neghbomhood otf 
Musselburgh, where he remamed 57 years His tal 

ents asa preacher were of the highest orde:, and 
m the General Assembly he long took an active 
anid prominent pat on the modeate side It was 
owmg piuicipally to lis exeitions that the paro- 
chial clergy of Scotland were exempted fiom the 
house and window tax = Wath this object in view 
he spent some time in London, and was mtio- 
duced at comt, where tho elegance of his manners 
and the dignity of his appearance, me said to have 
excited equal suprise and admuation Te was 
intimate with all the celebrated men whose names 
have couferied lustre on the literary lustary of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, and Smollett 
mols 'Wamphrey Clinker,’ mentions that he 
owed to him his introduction to the literary cucles 
of Edinbtrgh = Being a particular firend of Home, 
the author of Douglas, he was present at the first 
representation of that tragcdy, for which he was 
osecuted before the chuich comts, censured and 
admonished = It 1s even said that, in the first pr- 
vate rehearsal, he forgot tis characte: 80 far as to 
enact the part of Old Norval To Di Carlyle 
the world is indebted for the recovery of Collins’ 
long lost ‘Ode on the Superstitions of the High- 
lands’ ‘The author considered it the best of his 
poems, but he had kept no copy of it, and Di 

Carlyle finding tt accidentally among his papers, 
presented at to the Royal Souety of Edinbus gh 

It was punted in the first volume of then Tians- 


actions, D1 Carlyle left belund lim a Memoir of 


hi own ‘Time, which, though long promised, has 
not yet been published He died at Inveresk, 
August 25, 1805, aged 84 


The only things Dr Carlyle published were, the Statistical 
Account of the Parish of Inveresk, in Sir John Sinclair's 
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work, two detached sermons, the names of which are sub-# 
joined, and two ironical pamphlets on the subject of the tra- 
gedy of Douglas, both the latter, of course, anonymously 

One of them was entitled ‘An Iromcal argument to prove that 
the tragedy of Douglas ought to be publicly burnt by the 
hands of the hangman, Edinburgh,’ 1757, 8vo, pp 24. He 1s 
also said to have wnitten the prologue to Hermimins and Es- 
pama, 8 tragedy, acted at Edinburgh, and published in 1754 

The titles of his sermons are — 

‘The fendency of the Constitution of the Church of Scot- 
land to form the Temper, Spirit, and Character of her Min- 
isters, a Sermon on Psalm xlvin 12 18 1779, 12mo 

National Depravity the Cause of National Calumities, a 
Fast Sermon, from Jerem vi 8 Kd 1794, 8vo 





CakMICH AKL, a local surname, of great antiquity in Scot- 
land, dered from the lands and barony of Carmichael, in 
the pansh of that n une, in the upper ward of Lanarkshire, of 
which the earls of Hyndfmd (a title now extinct), whose 
family name it was, were the proprietors The parh ap- 
pears to have been so named from St Michael under whose 
protection it was placed 

The first of the family known was Wilham de Carmichael, 
who is mentioned in 4 charter of the lands of Ponfeigl about 
1350 Jol de Carmichacl, supposed to be his son, was in 
feft in the lands of Carmichael, on a precept fion: James ear) 
ot Douglas and Mar, killed at Otterburn in 1388 ‘The name 
of Wilham de Carmichael, probably his son, oceurs in a char- 
ter of donation to the priory of St Andrewsim 1410 Sir 
Tohn de Carmichael, stupposcd to be the son of this Wilham, 
accompanicd the Scottish auxthanes sent to the assistance of 
Charles the Sixth of Trance, agunst the Enghsh At the 
battle of Bewgé m Anjou, in 1422, he 1s sud to have un- 
horsed the duke of Clarence, who commanded the Enghsh 
umy, a feat which decided the victory in favour of the French 
and Scots In the encounte: he broke Ins spear, and his de- 
scendants bea: for crest a dexter hand and man armed hold- 
ing a broken spear This deed has been attributed to the 
eal of Buchan, and Sir Alexander Buchanan [see ante, page 
460 art BucHANAN], as well as to Sur John de Carmichael, 
and the honour of it must be equally divided among these 
three Sir John died in 1436 By bis wife, supposed to 
huve been a lady Mary Douglas, he had three sons, name- 
ly, Willium, his successo: , Robert, ancestor of the Carmi- 
chaels of Bualmadie, and John, provost of St Andrews, who 
was one upon a perambulation of some lands and marches m 
that naghbourhood in 1434 

Willan the eldest son, was onc of the inquest upon the 
service of Sir David Hay of Yester, in 1487 He had two 
sons, Sir John, and George ‘he latter, a doctor of divinity, 
was elected bishop of Glasgow in 1182, but died before his 
consecration, in the following year He had previously been 
treasurer of that see, as rector of Carnwath Ihe same vear 
that he was elected bishop, he was Joined 19 commission with 
several lords and barons, to treat of a peace with England 

Sir John Carmichael, the eldur son, had three sons and a 
daughter William, the eldest, had also three sons, Bartho- 
lomew, who predeceased him, Wilham, who succeeded him , 
and W ilter, the progenitor of the Hyndford ne On the 
8th March 1528 a remission was granted to Wilham Car- 
michael of that ilk, and three others, for at, part and as- 
sistance given by them to Archibald sometime earl of Angua, 
his brother and eme (or uncle) Wilham’s son, John Car 
intchael, mained Flizabeth, thud daughter of the fifth lord 
Somerville, and had two sons John and Archibald, and a 
daughter, Mary, married to John, son of Sir Robert Hamil- 
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ton of Preaton. John Carmichael, the father, Ins eon John, 
his brother Archibald, James Johnstone of Westraw, and 
thirty-one others, were, January 8th, 1564, indicted before 
the hugh court of justiciary, for wounding and deforeing a 
sheriff’s officer of Lanarkshire, when appnzing certain head 
of cattle, and for taking one of his assistants captive and 
keeping him in confinement m various places They were 
ordered to onter into ward on the north side of the water of 
Spey, and remain there during her mayesty’s plcasure 

Sir John Carmichael, the clder son, was, in 1584, with his 
son Hugh, and Wilhamn Carmichacl of Rowantreecross, for- 
feited for being concerned in the raid of Ruthven The for- 
feiture, however, appears soon to have been taken off, as we 
afterwards find him appointed warden of the west marches, 
and in 1588, he was one of the ambassadurs sent to Denmark, 
to negotiate the mairiage between King James the Sixth 
and the princess Anne, daughter of the Danish king About 
the same time he was constituted captain of Ins majesty’s 
guard In 1590 he was sent ambassador to Queon Lhzabeth 
In 1592 he resigned the wardenship of the west marches in 
favour of the earl of Angus, but in 1698, on that nobleman’s 
demitting that office, Sir John was restored to it, and as he 
was going to hold a wardens court at Lochmaben, for the 
punishinent of offences committed on the borders, he wis 
murdered, 16th June, 1600, by Thomas Aimnistiong, ‘sone to 
Sandeis Ringane,’ and nephew of Kinmont Wilhe, and several 
associates, on their return from a match at football, such meet- 
ings being often, in those days, arranged for the pei petration 
of deeds of violence The Armstrongs being the most turbu- 
lent of the boider clans, the warden had announced his mten- 
tion to punish severely some of then recent thefts and forays, 
and to prevent this they sent to hin a brother of old Wilhain 
Arinstrong of Kinmont, (the noted Kinmont Wilhe,) whose 
name was Alexander Armstiong, alias Sandeis Ringan m 
Ninian On being admitted to a conference with the w uden 
he found that there wis no lemty to be expected from him, 
and some of C winichael’s \oung retaineis having, in mockery 
of Ringan, slipped his sword out of his scabbard and put 
yoiks of eggs in it, whereby Ins »woid, when sheathed, would 
not draw, he vowed 1n a rage that thc should sec his sword 
out, if they went on giound where he could aycnge the insult 
When he rturned home he told his sons that he had been 
‘*made shame of,” and he would be “cqual” with them yet 
Next day thcy way laid the warden, and shot him with a hagbut 
For this murder, Thomas Armstrong was tried before the High 
Court of Justicaary, 14th November, convicted and executed 
Before he was hanged Ins ight hand was struck off at one 
stroke by the exccutione: = He wap thecafter hung in ch ans 
on the Boroughmunr, the first stance on record, m Scotland, 
of acriminal having been hung in chains The murder of 
Si John Carmichael sealed the fate of inany of the Arm- 
strongs, the most distinguished of the warlike thieves of the 
Scottish border, and led to the adoption of measures of the 
utmost severity against all those of the name who were there- 
after convicted, or even susjxcted of any crime Sir Walter 
Scott supposes that the well-known verses ‘ Armstrong's 
Good Night,’ were composed by Thomas Annstrong, called 
by him ‘ Ringan’s lam’ previous to his execution In Feb- 
ruarv 1606, another of the Armstrongs, called Alexander, or 
Sandie of Rowanburne, was executed for this murder An 
ep taph on Sir John Carmichael, by John Johnstone, 13 printed 
in Crawford's peerage By his wife, Margaret, daughter of 
Sir George Douglas of Pittendnech, sister of the regent Mor- 
ton, he had three sons and four daughters 

Su Hugh Carmichael, the eldest son, was sworn a privy 
councillor, and appointed master of the horse in 1593 The 
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same year he was sent ambassador to Denmark. He married 
Abigail, daughter of Wiliam Baullie of Lamington, and had 
a son, Sir John, who died without issue, His estute was in- 
herited by lus cousin, Sir James Carmichael of Hyndford, 
created Lord Carmichael in 1647, and grandfather of the hrst 
eal of Hyndford (See Hynprorp, earl of ) He was de- 
scended fiom Walter Carmichael, of Hyndford and Pak 
third son of Wilham Carmichael of Carmichael above men- 
tioned John Carimichael of Howgate, third son of Walter's 
giandson James Curmichael, had a son, John, a colonel in 
the Russian service, who became governor of Plescow 

kiom the first-mentioned Wilham de Caunichael to Sir 
Wyndham Carmichael-Anstruther, baronet, who, in right of 
Ins ancestor, Sir John Anstruther, marrving, 1» 1717, the 
lady Margaret Carmichael, daughter of the second earl of 
Hyndford, succeeded Ins nephew in the estate in 183), mclu 
sive, there were 20 generations during a period of 481 years 





Sir John Gibson-Carmichael of Skuling bait grandson of 
John Gibson of Dune (see GiBsoN, surname of) and Helen, 
his wife, drughte: of the Hon Wilham Carmichael, advocate, 
son of John, fist earl of Hyndfond, and father of John, fourth 
earl, assumed, ut the death of the latter, in conformity to an 
ental, the surname and arms of Carnnchael in addition to his 
own He marned Janet, daughter of Coinelius Lihot, I sq, 
chrk to the signot by whom he had an only danghter = Lhe 
states with the title of baronet (conferred in 1628 on his an 
cestor, Sir Alexander Gibson of Dune, an eminent Iawyei in 
the reign of James the Sixth, and lord president of the comt 
of session) devolved on his nother, Su Thomas Gibson-C u- 
michael, tenth baronet of the Gibson family He aed 18th 
Dec 1849, when his eldest son, Sir Alexindcr Grbson Ca 
michael, born June 6, 1812, became ith baronet, but died 
Sth May s p 1850 Hie half-brother, Sir Jhomas, com 
manda RN, f2th buonmt, died s p 30th Dee 1855, when 
his brotha, Rev Sir Willhain Henry Gibson C amichael, be- 
came 12th baronet 





‘Lhe representation of the Carmichacls ot Balmadie, abou. 
mentioned as descended fron: the cecond son of Sir John de 
Carmichael who fought at the battle of Beaugd, devolved 
upon Shomas Cirmichiel, ksq | who, im 1740, manied Mur- 
garet, eldest daughter and beness of James Sinyth, Lsq of 
Atherny, and dving in 1746, Jeft an onlv son, James Carmi- 
chael, a distinguished physain, who, in comphance wath the 
testamentary injunctions of hismaternal giandf ithe, assumed 
the additional surname and wing of Smyth—see a biograplhi- 
cal notice of Inn im this work unde: Smyin, post He had 
cight sons, 51x of whom adopted a military life, and two 
daugliters, the elder of whom, Manu, became the wife of 1D: 
Alexander Momo, proftsso: of anatomy in the umvernitv of 
Idinbuigh His eldest son, Major-General Su James Cu- 
nichael Smvth K CG H, and C B, bon 22d Febru 
1780, was a distinguished officer, and served in command of 
the engineers at the batile of Waterloo He wis created a 
buonet, 25th August, 1821 At the tine of lis death he 
was governor of Britwh Guiana He married, 28th May, 
1816, Harriet, daughte: of General Robert Morse, and died 
4th March, 18388 His son, Sar James Robert Carnnchael, of 
Nutwovd county Surrey, second buonet, dropped, by royal 
license, 25th February, 1841, the name of Sinvth 

One of the mistresses of King James the Fifth was Kath- 
eune Carmichael, daughter of Su John Carmichrel of Me, 
dowflat, Captain of Crawford, derenbed in that curious work 
‘the Memone of the Someivilles,’ as “a young lady, ad- 
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mired for her beautie, handsomenes of persone, and viv icity 
of spirit.” By her the king had Jolin, prior of Coldinghame, 
&e, futher of the turbulint Francia Stewart, earl of Both- 
well She afterwards marned Sn John Somerville of Cam- 


ousnethan 
Of the third earl of Hyndford, the most distinguished of 
the noble family of Carmichael, the following 18 a notice 


CARMICHAEL, Joun, third ear] of Hyndford, 
an eminent diplomatist, son of the second earl, was 
horn, according to Douglas’ Peerage, at Edinburgh, 
15th March 1701, but according to the Old Statis- 
tical Account, at Carmichael house, I cvnarkshue, 
mm Apul of that year He was for some time an 
ofhcer in the thud regiment of footguaids, and 
aucceeded his father im his titles and estates, in 
1737. The following year he was cho3en one of 
the sixteen representatives of the Scottish peer - 
ave, and fou times afterwaids techosen In 
March of the same yem (1738) he was appointed 
one of the lords of police, an office long since abol- 
hed Ie was twice lord high commissioner to 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
viz, 11789 and 1740) He was always high im 
the tavom of George the Second, and in 1741, 
when the hing of Prussia invaded Silesia, the earl 
of Hvndford was sent, as envoy extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary, to that monarch, and was so 
successful in accommodating matters, that prch- 
munaies of peace, between the empress queen of 
Hungary and the hing of Prussia, were signed at 
Breslau, Ist June, 17742 On the conclusion of the 
treaty, lus lordship was nominated a kinght of the 
‘Ihustle, and vested with the insignia of that or- 
der, at Charlottenbuig, 2d August, 1742, by the 
hing of Prussia, im vitne of a commission fiom 
King George the Second = In 1744 he was sent, 
on a special nission, to Russia, and by his memo- 
rable negodiations with that power, was insti 
mental in accelcrating the peace of Arx-la-Chapelle 
In 1750 he returned to England, and was sworn a 
privy councilor 29th March that year, and ap 
pointed one of the lords of the bedchamber — In 
17H2 he was sent ambassador to Vienna, which 
situntion he held till 1764, when he was nominated 
vice-andmual of Scotland, and on that occasion. he 
resigned his seat at the board of police He spent 
the remainder of lnts Ife at hrs seat m Lanarkshie 
Some idex may be formed of his assidtuty, from 
the fact thatan the brary in Westiaw, there are 
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twenty-three MS volumes of his political life, in 
his own handwriting Besides this, during the 
whole of his stay abioad, he kept up a regular 
correspondence with his factor at Cai michael, in 
which he evinces an accurate knowledge of archit 
tecture, agiicultuie, and imal affairs in general 
A few years before hus death, he granted leases of 
fifty-seven yeais’ dimation, in order to improve 
his lands, and even at that early period, when 
agiiculttie im Scotland was in a very iude state, 
he intioduced clauses into the new leases which 
have since been adopted as the most approved 
mode of faimmg ‘The greater part of the beauti- 
ful plantations which adorn the now deserted family 
mansion of Carmichael house, and which ave ex- 
celled by none in Scotland, were :eaied fiom seeds 
which his lordship selected when on the continent, 
but particulaly when he was in Russia, and for 
many yeais he employed a great number of wo1k- 
men in the buildings and plantations of Carmi- 
chacl and Westiaw He died 19th July 1767, in 
the 67th ycar of his age, and his 1emams weie in- 
tered in the family buiial giound in the parish of 
Carmichael 

CARMICHAEL, Grerriom, M A, a learned 
divine, was born at Glasgow in 1682, and educated 
in the university of that city, where he took his 
degiecs Tle was afterwards o:dained minister of 
Monimail, in Fifeshie, and, in 1722, appointed 
professor of moral philosophy in the univeisity of 
Glasgow For the use of his students, he wiote 
some leaned notcs on ‘ Puffendoi fi de Officus Ho- 
mims’ He died at Glasgow in 1738, aged 56 

CARMICHAEL, Frrprrick, son of the me- 
ceding, was born at Mommail in 1708, and 1¢- 
ceed Ins education m Manischal college, Aber- 
deen He was ordamed minister of Monimail in 
1737, on the presentation of the eal of Leven 
In 1743 he was tianslited to Inveresk, and im 
1747 he was elected one of the ministers of Ldin- 
bugh, having prevously declined an offer made 
to lim of the divinity chan in Martsenal college 
In 1751 he wi seized with a fever, of which he 
died, aged 45 He left one volume of sermons 


JARNEC EY, a local surname, derived fiom: the lands and 
barony of Carnegie in the county of Forfar 

In the 1e gn of King David the Second, Walter Maule 
manted to John de Bonhard a charter of the lands of Carne- 
gie, 1 the buon of Panmme and pansh of Carmviic, wheo 
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the latter assumed, m consequence, the surname of Car- 
negie 

The family of Carnegie of that ilk became extinct m the 
direct line, The next principal family of that name was Car- 
negie of Kinnaird = The first of it was Duthacns, a descend- 
ant of Carnegie of that ilk, who obtained a charte: from Ro- 
hert duke of Albany, governor of Scotland, of half of the lands 
of Kinnaird, in Forfarshire, and the superiority 

From him lineally descended Sir Robert Carnegie of Kin- 
naird, appointed one of the senators of the College of Justice 
in 1547, and ambassador to France in 1051, of whom a notice 
is subjoined He und his predecessors were sard to be cup- 
bearers to the kings of Scotland, for which they were in use 
to carry a cup of gold on the breast of their cagle to show 
thear office 

His grandson, Sir David, was created Lord Carnepie of 
Kinnaird, 14th Apnl, 1616, in which year he was constituted 
one of the lords of session In June 1683, he was elevated 
to the earldom of Southesk [Sec SoutrHesk, Earl of ] 
Ihese honours were attainted, under James, the fifth earl, 
for being engaged in the rebellion of 1715, but restored in 
1855 (See vol mu p 498) 

Su John Carnegie, the second son of David Carnegie of 
Panbride, designed of Coluthn, and bother of David, first 
earl of Southesk, obtained from Ins father the lands of Aithie, 
&c , 1m Forfarshire, and wis elevated to the pecrage, 20th 
April, 1639, as Lord Lour or Lower, and advanced Ist No- 
veinber, 1647, to the dignity of earl of kthie He suffered 
for his fidelity to Charles the Furst, and after the restoration 
his lordship, in 1662, got an exchange of his titles for those 
of Baron Roselull of Rosehill, ind earl of Northesk  [‘Sce 
Nortursh, karl of ] He died in 1667, at the age of 
about 88 

rhe seventh earl of Northisk, who distinguished himself 
as a naval officer, wil] be noticcd in the article NorrHrsn 


CARNEGIE, Sir Roser, of Kinnand, a lawye1 
and statesman, the son of John de Cainegic, who 
was killed at the battle of Flodden, was some time 
chamberlain of Aibtroath, and having attached 
himself to the regent Alan, was, July 4, 1547, 
appointed a loid of session, but on the condition 
that, until an actual vacancy occured, he should 
be entitled to no salary or emolument In 1548 
he was sent to England to tieat for the 1ansom of 
the cal of Huntly, chancellor of Scotland, who 
had been taken piisone: at the battle of Pinkie 
Soon afterwaids he was despatched on a mission 
to France, and when theie, was requested by the 
Fiench king, Hemy the Second, to use his influ- 
ence with the duke of Chatelherault, on lis 1e- 
tuin, foi the resignation of the 1egency im favou 
of Mary of Guise, the queen dowage: In 1551 
we find him clerk to the ticasuer of Scotland, and 
one of the commissione:s named to conclude a 
peace with England In 1554 and 1556 he was 
similaily employed When the Reformation tuok 
place, he at first attached himself to the queen 
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1egent’s party, aud was employed by he: majesty 
in negocating with the lords of the congregation 
He afterwaids joined the latter, and was sent by 
them to the courts of England and Fiance to ex- 
plain and vindicate their intentions Ho died 
July 5, 1566 In the queen's lette:, nominating 
his successor on the bench, he 1s described as a 
person ‘well inclined to justice, and expert in 
matters conceining the common weill of thus 
1ealm” He is supposed to have been the author 
of the work on Scots law, cited in Balfom’s Prac- 
ticks as Lib Carneg , o1 Carnegie's Book By 
Margaret, his wafe, daughte: of Guthiie of Lunan, 
he had, with othe: sous, David, one of the eight 
commissioners of the Tieasury, called Octavians, 
who, by his second wife, a daughter of Su David 
Wemyss of that ik, had Sn David Carnegie, 
abovementioned, fist eal of Southesk 
CARNEGIE, Wiuiuram, sevonth cail of North 

esk See Nortnorsx, Eaal of 


CARNWATH, earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, con 
ferred in 1639, on Su Robert Dalacll, descended from Thom is 
de Dalzcll, one of the great barons who swore fealty to King 
k dward the First in 1296, and who was afterwards one of the 
patnotes that jomcd King Rohert the Biuce The family 
possesscd the linds and barony of Dalzell in Lanarkshire from 
a very carly period, but which they fortated in the fourteenth 
century For the origi of the name and fainily of Dalzell, 
see DALZ7wIT, surname of = Hamulton of Wishaw, m ins 
‘Description of the shircs of Linmk and Renficw,’ says, that 
the parish and barony of Dalzell did formerly belong to the 
Dalsclls of that 1k, till the forfeiture of Sir Robert Dalzell by 
King David the Second, for his semaming in England without 
the king’s perimssion Nisbet and others say that the lands 
were bestowed by the king on Su Malkolm Fleiming, 20th 
June 1348, but according to Hamilton, they were given to 
Robert the Steward of Scotland, who granted them, with one 
of his daughters, to a kmght of thc name of Sandilands, and 
by the mariage of the grandd ughtor of the latter to the heir 
of Sir Robert D uacll, they were rcstored to the ancient. pro- 
pric tors 

The carls of Carnwath (the name 1s derived fiom cairn, 
‘a heap of stones,’ and wath, ‘# ford,’) were, at all times, and 
to thar own injury,—the title having been for moro than a 
hundred years attamted,—distinguished for ther steadfast 
loyalty to the house of Stuart Sir Robert Dalzell, first earl 
of Carnwath, was the son of Robert Dalzcll of Dalzcll, by 
}inet, lus wife, daughter of Givin Hamilton of Raploch, 
commendato: of Kilwinning Atte: having ieceived the hon- 
our of kmghthood, ho was, ‘in consideration of his ow: per- 
sonal ments, as well as of the constant loyalty of his ances- 
tors in all times past,” raised to the pecrage by the title of 
Lord Dalzell, by patent dated at Whitehall, 18th September, 
1628, to him and his heirs malc of the name of Dalzell The 
title of carl of Curnwath was conferred with limitation to the 
liews male of his body The estate of Dalzoll had continued 
directly in the family, tall the death of one of the young lairds 
of Dalzell, leasing only two daughters, the eldest marned to 
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the heir male of the fauuly, and the other to a son of the 
Jaird of West Nisbet, who got with her the one half of the 
lands, aud, with his successors, was commonly called the 
baron of Dalzell Lord Dalzell, however, purchased from the 
latter lua half, and in 1634, his lordship acquired the estate 
of Carnwath from James, carl of Buchan, eldest son of the 
socond marriage of John cal of Mat, treasurer of Scotland 
In 1647 he sold the prucipal part of the Dalzell estate to 
James Hamilton of Boggs, second son of John Hamilton of 
Orhieston, by ns wife, Christian Dalzell, the earl’s sister, and 
it still remains in the possession of Hamulton’s descendants 
Ihe first earl died soon after By his countess, Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Robert Crichton of Cluny, he had, with a 
daughter, Lady Mary, mained to Sr James Munhead of 
Lachop, Lanarkshire, two sons, Robert, second carl, and the 
Hon John Dilzell of Glenac in Dutnfrics shit, who was cre- 
ated a baronct, 11th April, 1666, and dud in September 
168) He maorid, fist, Miss Sandilands of the Sorphichen 
family, by whom he had two daughters, both mariued, se- 
condly, Tady Margaret Johnston, thud danghter of Tames, 
eu) of Hartfell, without imsuc, thirdly, Violet, daughter of 
Riddel of Haining, by whom he had, with fom danghters, two 
anna, Of whom arterwards, xs his giandson, Sn Robert Dal- 
vii} succceded as arxth enl 
Robort, the sccond cal, adhered fumly to Charles the 
Firat, and was, with five other ¢atls, accuscd before the con- 
vention of estates of having written a letter to the queen 
from Derby, informing her of the design of the Scots to take 
up arms against Charles the First, for which they were sum 
mond before then im Tune 16430 They all obeved the sun 
mons exci pt the cul of Camwath, who rctned to England 
On the 2tth of the same month, he was deecined to pay a 
fine of ten thous ind pounds Scots, tor contumacy, in not on 
tering his person m prison, on some words spoken by him te 
his majesty, with which the estates were dissatisticd, and on 
the 26th of the following February, decreet of forfeiture was 
passed ngainst hin He was at the battle of Nasebv, so dis 
astrons to the king, fought on the 14th June, 16'4, and ac- 
coding to I ord Clarendon, the loss of that battle was mainly 
owing to Lord Carnwath He rode next to his majesty, and 
when the king was on the point of charging at the head of 
his guards, the eal, (a man never suspected of infidelity, nor 
vet one from whoin his majesty would have taken counsel in 
such a case) on a sudden, laid his hand on the bridle of the 
king's horse, and “sweanng two o: thee fullmouthed Scot- 
tish oaths,” said, * Will you go upon your death m an in- 
stant 2?” and befoe his majesty understood what he would 
have tuned his horse round, on which the word rin through 
the troops that they should march to the mght, and they all 
turned their horses, and rodeo, upon the spur, off the field 
His Jordslnp died soon afterwards By Chiostian, his wife, 
daughte: of Su William Douglas of Drumlaniig, he had two 
sons, Gavin, thnd eal, and the Hon Witham Dalzcll, who 
died unmarned about the end of 1646 
Gavin, thnd eal of Carnwath, was compelled to pay a 
hundred thousand merks for his father’s hferent of his estates 
He was served har to lus brother Wilham 19th January 
1647 He accompanied King Charles the Second into kng- 
land in August 1651, was taken at tho battle of Worcester 
8d Soptember of that vear, and remamed in prison for sev- 
mal years He died in June 1674 He sold the estate of 
Carnwath to Sir Goorge Lockhart, Lord President of the 
court of session, and it still remains in the Lockhart family 
The third earl was twice marned, first, to Murgaret, the 
elder of the two daughters of David Lord Carnegie, son of 
the first earl of Southesk, and by her had two sons, James 
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and John, successively earls of Carnwath, and a danghter, 
Lady Jean, marred to Claud Muirhead of Lachope, and 
secondly, to Lady Mary Erskine, eldest daughter of Alexan 
der third earl of Kelhe, without issue 

James, fourth earl of Carnwath, married Lady Mary Seton, 
youngest daughter of the second earl of Winton, and by her 
he had one daughter, Lady Mary, married to Lord John Hay, 
second son of the second marquis of I'weeddie, without 
waue He died in 1688, and was succeeded by his brother, 
John, fifth esr] of Carnwath, a nobleman eminent for his 
learning and for his knowledge in the science of heraldrv 
He died, unwaried, in June 1703 = The first appearance of 
mantelés (a tern in heraldry) in Scotland was on his funeral 
escutcheon 

Ihe title 1everted to the grandson of the Hon Su John 
Dalzell of Glenac, baionct, already mentioned, as having 
three sons and four daughters The sons were, ist, Sir 
John, 2d, James, an officer in the army of king James the 
Sevcnth, but who, at the Revolution, guitted the service 
He engaged in the rebellion of 1715, and was taken at Pres- 
ton, in November of that year He marned a Miss Graham, 
by whom, with a daughter, he had a son, John, who took to 
wife Hainet, daughttr of the sixth earl of Kenmure, and 
8d, Colonc! Thomas Dalzell of the Scots guards, who died in 
1743 The latter marned Janet, only daughter of the second 
son of Ferguson of Cragdarroch, by whom he had a son, 
David Dalzell, » merchant mm Glasgow, and thiee daughters 

Sir John Dalzell of Glenae, the eldest son, was served heir 
to his father, 2d September 1686, and dud im 1689 By his 
wift, Hennet, second daughter of Sn Wilham Munay of 
Stanhope, baronet, he had two sons, namely, Sir Robert, 
sixth carl of Carmwath, and John, and a daughter, Mary, 
married to the oixth Viscount Kenmure, who was bchead 
ed for his accession to the 1 belhon of 1715 ‘The Hon John 
Dalzell, the second son, was a captain m the army on half- 
pas, ard on the rumoured arnval of the carl of Mar in Scot- 
land m the beginning of August of that yea, he sent m a 
resignation of his coinmuxsion to the earl of Orkney, that he 
inight Jom the standard of the Pretender, and set off immedi- 
ately to Elhock, the residence of hi» brother the eal of 
Cuinw ith, to apprize him of Mar’s expected arrival He ad- 
vineed with the insurgent army into Englund, and was at 
the battle of Preston After their defcat there, while nego 
tiitions were going on with General Wills, the Englsh com 
mander, relative to a surrender, he appeared at Wills’ head 
quarters, and icquested to know what terms he would grant 
sepaiately to the Scots Wills answered that he would not 
tieat with rebels, no. grant any other terms than those al- 
teady offered, namely, unconditional surrender as prisoners of 
wai He was among the prisoners taken on that occasion, 
and was immediately tned by a court martial as 4 deserter, 
but acquitted, having proved that previous to joming the 
rebels he had resigned his commission im the service of go- 
vernment He marned a daughte: of Wilham ‘Lildesly of 
Lodge, Esq , and had a son settled in St Christophers 

Sir Robert Dalzell of Glenae, the elder son, on the death 
of John, fifth earl of Carnwath, in 1708, became the sixth 
earl He was early instructed by his tutor in the now ex- 
ploded doctrmes of hereditary mght, passive obedience and 
non-resistance, which entailed so much misery and misfortune 
on those who held them He was educated at the university 
of Cambridge, where he imbibed a strong affection for the 
services of the Church of England His disposition 18 de- 
scribed as having been naturally sweet, and his addreas affa- 
ble, and, with other gifts and graces, he possessed a ready 
wit and considerable power of language He engaged in the 
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rebellion of 1715 with great ardour On receiving from his 
brother notice of the expected armval of the earl of Mar in 
Scotland, on 7th August that vear, to raise the standard of the 
Pretender, he despatched expresses to the earl of Nithsdale, 
the viscount Kenmure, and other Jacobite chefs with the 
mtelhgence, He attended the grand hunting match at Aboyne 
in Aberdeenshire, or 27th August convened by the earl of 
Mar, at which it was resolved to take up arms in support of 
the Chevalier, and was one of those summoned by the Lord 
Advocate to appear at Edinburgh to give bail for their alle- 
giance to the government, but he paid no attention to the 
summons He joined the msurgent amy, on then adv ince 
into kngland, and on then airival at Kelso, his chaplain, 
Mr Walham Livine, an old episcopalian minister, delivered a 
atrmon, on the afternoon of Sundav, 28d October, full of «x 
hortations to his heaters to be zealous ind steady in the cause 
of the Chevaher This discomse, he afterwards acknow- 
ledged, he had formerly preached in the Highlands, about 
twenty-six yenrs before, im presence of Lord Viscount Dun- 
dce and lus army = On the following Sunday, the 80th Octo- 
ber, the rebels, having aruved at Tangholm, sent forward to 
keclefechan, during the mght, a detachment of four hundred 
horse, under the earl of Carnwath, foi the purpose of bloch- 
ing up Dumfries til the foot should come up ‘his detach- 
ment arnved at Feclefechan before dayhght, and after a short 
halt, proceeded in the direction of Dumfries, but they had 
not advanced far, when they learned that great preparations 
had been made for the defence of the town = Lhe carl imme- 
diately forwarded the intclhgence to I angholm, and in the 
meantime halted his men at Biacket-ndge, a moor in the 
neighbourhood, till further orders His express was met by 
the main body of the msurgent wmv about two mils west 
from Langholm, on its march to Dumfries, the intended at- 
tack on which town was 1n consequence abandoned He was 
taken prisoner at Preston, 14th November, and on the 19th 
January followmg, with Lords Derwentwater, Nithsdale, 
Wintoun, Nairn, Widdrington, ind Kemnure, he was brought 
befoic the Houst of Lords, on an impeachment of high trea- 
son Here his stendfastness failed hin He pleaded guilty, 
and threw himself on the mercy of the king, beseeching their 
lo.dshtps to intercede for him with his majesty, assuring 
them that if his hfe were granted, he should deem himscif 
obliged to hve under the strictest ties of lovalty to King Georg: 
for the future He was condemned with six other lords, 
and sentenced to be beheaded as a traitor ns titles att unted, 
and his estate, which then amounted to £863 per annum, 
forfeited tothe crown After being :espited, he 1 eceived a par- 
don, so far as his hfe and estates wore concerned, and died at 
Kirkmichael in July 1787 He was 4 times marned, 1 to 
Ladv Grace Montgomery, 3d daughter of 9th carl of Fglinton, 
issue 2 duughters, 2 8d June 1720, to Giizel, daughter of 
Alexander Urquhart of Newhall, issue 1 son, Alexander, 3 
to Margaret, daughter of John Hamilton of Bangor, issue a 
daughter, 4 in July 1785, to Marguret, 8d daughter of I ho- 
mas Vincent of Bamburgh Grange, Yorkshire, issue a son, Ro 
bert, married to Miss Acklom of Wiseton, in the same county 

Alexander Dalzell, the attainted earl’s elder son, assumed 
the title of earl, after ms father’s death He died at Kuk- 
michael, 8d April 1787 = By hin wife Elizabeth Jackson, he 
had 5 sons, all of whom, except the 2d, died young, and 2 
daughters, styled Lady Margaret and Lady Ehzabeth Dalzell, 
the former married to Sir Robert Giierson of Lugg, baronet 
The latter died unmarned 

Richard, the eldest son, 6 in 1753, m Elizabeth Johnstone, 
and had a dr m. to her cousin, Alexander Grierson, Esq , 
rounger of Lag 
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Robert Dalzell of Glenae, the second and only surviving 
son, studied tor the bar, and passed advocate 1n 1776 On 
his father’s death, he inherited the estates, but did not as- 
sume the title He died at Glenae house, 18th February, 
1808 He marred, 18th March, 1788, Anne, daughter of 
David Armstrong of Kirtleton, Dumfries-shire, advocate, and 
by her had two daughters, namely, Margaret, wife of Mayu 
Dougal Stuart-Dalziel, and Elizabeth, of Henry Douglas, 
sq , third son ot Sir Charles Douglas, baronet of Kelhead, 
and a son, John, the youngest of the family, born 18th Au 
gust 1795 He succeeded his father nm 1808 He was an 
ofheer in the royal navy, and fell in action off New Orleans, 
10th October, 1814 As he dud unmarned, the isaue male 
of the attainted earls eldest son, Alexander, styled the sev- 
enth oarl, becamc extinct, and the estates fell to Robert Al- 
«xander Dalzell, a lieutenant general in the army, born 13th 
kobruary 1768, descended from the attainted earl’s younger 
son, Robeit ‘To Gencral Dalzell, the carldom of Carnwath 
was restored by act of parhamcnt, 26th May 1826 He mar 
ried, first, 2d September 1789, Jane, daughter of Samuel 
Parkes, Iusq of Cork, and Ly her, (who died 8d September 
1791) he had a daughter, Khzabeth, who died young, sec- 
ondly, 26th April, 1794, Andalusia, daughter of Laeutenant- 
coloncl Arthur Biowne, by whom he had four sons and three 
daughters This lady died in 1838, and the earl married, 
tlurdly, 11th October, 1838, Ine, rehet of Mayor Alexander 
Morison of Gunnersbury Park, Middlesex, and of John Car- 
nell, Esq of Correnden and UWazel Hall, Kent His lordship 
diod January 1, 1839 

His eldest son, Lhomas Henry Dalzell, succeeded as ele 
venth earl in succession (including those who should have 
possessed the title durmg the attainder) He was born in 
1797, married, Ist, Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Rt Hon 
Henry Grattan, widow of John Blashford, kaq , died in 1858, 
without issue, marsted, 2dlv, im 1855, Isabella Ehza, daugh- 
ter of Colonel Eardley Wilmot, RA, widow of J H Tecky, 
Faq , issue, a son, Hens Arthu Hew, Lord Dalzell 





Carrick, a surname detived fiom the southern of the 
three districts into which the county of Ayr is divided ‘The 
name appears to hive originated from the British carig, a 
10k, probably in 1eference to Atlsa Craig, a lofty rock in the 
sca which hes opposite to, and not very distant from, its sea- 
hoard, and which hkewise gave his title to the Marquis of 
Ailsa 





Carrick, earl of, an ancient title, first held by Duncan, 
son of Gilbert, one of the two sons of Fergus, lord of Gal- 
loway, a chief descended of a Saxon family, long proviously 
placed over these wild people by the Knglish earls of North- 
uinbeiland, who, having rebelled against Malcolm the Fourth, 
was subdued by lim, and became a subject of the Scottish 
crown in the twelfth century At that period, the district 
of Cariick formed a portion of Galloway On Te:gus’ death, 
11 1161, Ins lands were, acemding to the law of the country, 
divided between Gilbert and Ins brother Uchtred hey at- 
tended Wilham the Lion on his imvasion of Northumberland 
m 1174, but no sooner was he taken prisoner than, returning 
into Galloway at the head of their fierce and rapacious clans, 
they broke out into rebellion, attacked and demolished the 
royal castles, murdered the Anglo-Normans who had settled 
among their mountains, and expelled the officers of the king 
of Scots ‘They proceeded next to dispute about pre-em- 
nence and possessions among themselves On the 22d Sep- 
tember, 1176, Gilbert attacked Uchtred, while residing in 
Ins father’s house in Loch-Fergns, and having overpowered 
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bim, caused his son Malcolin to put him to death, after de- 
priving bin of his sight and tongue, but was unable to ac- 
quire his possessions, vahantly defendid by Roland the son 
of Uchtred On Wilham the Ion regainmg jus hberty, in 
the following year, he mvaded Culloway, subdued Gilbert, 
and exacting a pecuniary satisfaction, allowed Inm to resume 
possession of lia mhentance Gilbert deed on the ist of Jan- 
tary 1184-5, when Roland, the son of the murdered Uchtred, 
seizing the favourable opportunity, attacked and dispersed his 
unclu s adhercnts, 5th July 1185, and obtained possession of 
all Galloway ax is own inheritance This procedure war, 
howover, opposed by Henry the Second of England, then 
lord paramount of Scotland who marched an army to Car 
liste, and although Wilham would hive becn well pleased to 
sic Roland in possession of the whole country, both he and 
Roland wete forced to submit the matter to the deciston of 
the knglwh comt Satisfied with this acknowledgment of 
his paramount night, Henry left the settlement of the ques- 
tion to William who granted the district of Canick to lun- 
can, son of Gilbert asa fall satistiction Its took place 
about 1186, and Duncan was thereupon created earl of Oni - 
nck = =About 1210, he founded the famous abbey of Cross- 
ragucl or Crossregal, two miles fiom Maybole, for Glumac 
monks, and amply endowed at with Innds and tithes He 
also gave to the monks of Prusley and Mchose, several dona 
tions out of his estate, for the welfare of his soul 

His son, Nigel or Nich, second cul of Caick, like das fa 
ther, was vary hiberal to the churdi | In 1255, a commission 
was granted by Henry the Lhird for recening ‘Nic cart of 
Karricke, and other Scotsinen mito Ins protection Te was 
one of the regents of Scotland and guarding of Alexander 
the Thod and fis quecn, appointed im the convcntion at Rox- 
bargh, 20th September, 1255, and died the following yeu 
He manied Magarct, daughtar of Walta, Ingh-steward of 
Scotlind, by whom he had a daughter, M ijguct, countess of 
Canuck, mha own aight, and the mother of Ropieni ria 
Baver She was twice marncd, fast, to Adam de Kilcon- 
cath (or Kileonquhay), who, i hao right, in accordance with 
the practice of those days, was third earl of Canick Having 
joned the crusade of 1268, under the banner of Tous the 
Ninth of France, he dud at Acon im the Holy Daud in (270 
The following yeu she imarncd, secondly, Robart Brus, sou 
of Robert Bras, lord of Annandale and Clovcland, under the 
rom intia Crcumstances alicady rclited [Sce ante, p 407, 
art Bruce | Brus, in consequences, bec ume fourth earl of 
Curickh The countess died before 1792, and on 27th No- 
vember of that year, her husband resigned to Robert the 
Brace, his cidest son, the caildom of Canick, with all the 
lands he held in Scotland m nght of lus wife He stall how- 
ever, continued to be atyled eatl of Canich = He and lus son 
swore fealty to kdwaid the Fist at Berwick, 28th August 
1296, on which oceasion they are styled in the record ‘ Robait 
le Rius le verl (viel!) e Robcrt dc Brus le jonenc Counte de 
Caniwk’ Tho elder: Brus died mm 1304 By the countess of 
Camek he had five sons ond sven daughters, viz 1) Robert 
the Bruce, tifth eat] of Carnck and king of Scots, 2. kdwaid, 
nxth earl, crowned king of Ireland, 3 and 4, Lhomas and 
Alexander, who, being taken pugonas in Galloway, 9th Feb- 
ruary, 1306-7, by Duncan Macdowal, when bringing succows 
to thar othe Robert from Deland, after an cngagement m 
which they were both severely, wounded, and presented by 
him at Carlisle to Edward the Lurst, were, by lis order, m- 
mediately executed, and, 5, Niel, a young nian of singular 
beanty, onc of those wha strendered at Kildrummie castle 
to the earls of Iancaster and Hereford m 1806 He was 
trued by a special commission at Berwick, condenmed, hanged 
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and beheaded ‘The daughters were, 1 Lady Isabel, mar- 
ned, first, to Sir Thomas Randolph of Strathdon, high-cham- 
berlain of Scotland, by whom she had ‘Thomas earl of Moray, 
regent of Scotland, secondly, to an earl of Athol, and thirdly, 
to Alcxandcr Bruce, by whom she had a son of the same 
name Among the charters of Robert the Bruce 1s one to 
Isobel countcss of Athol and Alexander Kruce her son, of the 
lnnds of Culven and Sannaykis, Two others are granted to 
Isabell de Athoha and Alexander Bruce, ‘filio suo nepoti 
nostro,’ of the lands of Balgillo in Forfarshne, 2 Lady Mary, 
married, first, to Sir Niel Campbell of Lochow, ancestor of the 
Argyle fumily, and secondly, to Sir Alexander Frazer, high- 
chamberlain of Scotland, 3 Lady Christian, married, first, 
to Gratney, earl of Mar, secondly to Sir Christopher Seton of 
Sc ton, who was put todeuth by the English m 1806, and thirdly, 
to Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell, 4 Lady Matilda, married 
to Hugh, em! of Ross, 6 Lady Margaret, married to Sir 
Wilham Carlyle of lorthorwald and Crunmngton, 6 Lady 
klizibeth, married to Su Wilham Dishmgton of Ardross in 
Fifi, and 7 the youngest daughter, whose name has not 
been preserved, married to Su David de Brechin 

King Robat the Bruce, the eldest son, married, first, Isa- 
bella, daughter of Donald, tenth em! of Mar, by whom he 
had a daughter, M wyory, who fell into the hands of the Fng- 
lish m 1306, and was dctained a prisoner in England, in 
charge of Henry de Percy till after the battle of Bannockburn 
m 4314 when she was conductid back to Scotland by Walter 
the ligh-steward to whom she was marned m 1815 She 
died an March 1615-16, leaving an only child, afterwards 
king Robert the Sccond ‘The Bruce mained, secondly, m 
1302, Tady Fhizabeth de Burgo, dest daughter of Richard, 
sccond carl of Ulsta In 1306, she fled to the sanctuary of 
St Duthac at J un, im Ross-shiie, but the ¢ wl of Ross, vio- 
lating the sanctuary, delivered her up to the Iunglsh The 
directions given for hcr cutertamment while a prisoner, are 
preserved by Rymer She was to be conveyed to the manor 
of Brustcwack, to be allowed a waiting woman and a maid 
servant, advanced in litt, sedate, and of good conveisation, a 
butler, two men servants and a footboy for her chamber, 
soba. and not notous, to make her bed, thrive greyhounds, 
when she inclined to hunt, venison, fish, and the fairest houne 
inthe manor In 1808 she was removed to another prison, 
and m 1812, to Windsor castle, when twenty shillings weekly 
weic allowed tor her maintenance Her last place of confine- 
ment was the castle of Rochester, whith shc was conveyed 
in 1814 The same year, after Bannockbuin, the queen, the 
sister and daughter of Biucc, with the bishop of Glasgow 
ind the earl of Mar, were exchanged for the eal of Hereford 
She dicd 26th October 1327, and was buned at Dunfermline 
Her issue were, a gon, King David the Sceond, and three 
daughters, namely, 1° Margaret, marned, first, to Robert 
Glen, who, with his wife, received a grant of Piteddy m Fife 
fiom her brother, David the Second, and, secondly, to William, 
fourth eatl of Sutherland, and dicd in 1358, leaving issue by the 
ear], 2. M tilda, mained to Thomas Isaac, a simple esquire, 
and had two diughters, Johanna, marricd to John, lord of 
Lorn, and Catharine, who died young Their mother died at 
Alurdeen 20th July, 1353, and was buned at Dunfermline, 
and 8 Ehzabeth, married to Sir Walter Ohphant of Aber- 
dilgy, for which Crawford refers to a charter of 11th January 
1864, whachby King David erects the lands of Gask into a 
free barony, ‘dilecto et fide suo Waltero Olyfant et Ehza- 
beth i, sponse sus, dilecte soror: nostra’ Besides these 
children, King Robert the Bruce had a natfral son, Sir Ro- 
bert Bruce, knight, who obtained from his father grants of 
the lands of I iddisiale, the barony of Sprouston, the forferted 
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lands of Alexander de Abernethy, and various other lands, in 
which grants he 1s generally styled ‘filus noster chansannus ' 
He fought gallantly at the disastrous battle of Dupplin, where 
he was killed, 12th August, 1832 

Sir Edward Bruce, the second son, on whom and thc heirs 
male of his body, without reference to legitimacy, thi earl- 
dom of Carnck was conferred by charter by his bother King 
Robert, and who was also lord of Galloway and king of Irc- 
land, married Isabella, daughter of Wilham earl of Ros, for 
which he recessed a dispcns ition from the Pope, dated at 
Avignon let June 1817, x» they were within the third and 
fourth degrees of cor sanguimty, for the purpox of putting 
an end to feuds between their parcnts, relatives, and fnends 
Edward, king of Iheland, had no ke gitumate issue, but he left 
three natural sons, Robot, Aleaander, and Thomas, succes- 
sively earls of Canick © (Sce ante, p 122 ] 

Robert, seventh earl, the cldest son, mherited that earldom 
in virtue of the charter granted by Robert the First to the 
heirs male of the budy of Ins brother, I dw ud Bruce without 
restricting the succession to legitimate sons He fill at the 
battle of Dupphn, 12th Angnst, 1332, withont rssue 

Alexander, eighth curl, lis brother ind her, with many 
others of the Scottish noblis, submitted to Bahol ifter the 
battle of Dupplm At the battle of Annan soon after, whee 
Buliol was surprised and defc ited, he wis taken m arms by 
the earl of Moray, who saved iim from the pumshincut of a 
trator Balfour sys that he hid becn constraimcd to follow 
Balol to Annan At the battle of Hahdonnll, 19th July, 
1433, he held a command in the thud division of the Scots 
ariny, which was led by the regent himactt, and fall, fi, ting 
vihantly agaist the knghsh, thus stoning, says 1 od Houle, 
tur his shott detection from Ins cousm David the Second 
He marrud Kleanor, only diughtet of Archibald de Douglas, 
aster of Wilham fist eal of Douglas, and by her had an 
only daughter, Iady Eleanor Bruce, married to Sn Wilham 
| de Cunynghame, who, in her ght, became tenth eul of 

Carnck The countess, her mother, after the death of ha 
husband, eml Alcxanda, was four times muned yun 
nainely, to Tames Sandilands of Calder, of the Lorphichen 
family, Wilham lowers of Daly, Sar Duncan Wallace of 
Sundrum, and lastly, in 1376, to Sir Patrick Hepbuin ot 
Haley In the Fiedera is a safe-conduct for Ahanora de 
Bruys, countess of Carrick (the daughta), gomg into kun,- 
land, with sixty horse im her tram, to visit the shrine of [ho- 
mas & Becket at Canterbury, to endure for onc you dated 8th 
Deceinbir, 1378 
Thomas Bruce, mnth earl, succeeded his brother Alex anda 
He was one of the associates of Robert the Steward, guardi in 
of Scotland, whom he joincd with the flower of the gentry of 
Kyle, in 1334, but died soon afterwards without issuc 
On Ing death the earldom of Carnck 1evcrted to the erown, 
and was conferred on Sir Wilham de Cunyngh une, knight, 
husband of Lady Ele wor Bruce, as appears fiom ay incom- 
plete charter of King D wid the Second, without adite — Lhe 
earldom, however, soon agun reverted to the crown, ind was 
confured by David the Second on John Stewart, Tord of 
Kyle, great grandson of King Robert the Bruce, cldest son of 
Robert Steward of Scotland, earl of Sti athern, bv a charter 
mn the parhament at Scone, 22d June 1363 In 1346 he had 
defeated the Enghsh im Annandale, and obhged the im) ib- 
| tants to submit to the Scots government John Stewart 
eleventh earl of Crick, was present im the parhament held 
| by David at Perth, 23d October 1370, when the earldom of 
Ross was resigned into the king's hands After the acoession 
of his father to the throne, he rosigned the earldom into bis 
mnajosty’s hands, wd obtaincd « ncw chuter thereof to him 
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and Lady Annabella Drammond, hie sponse, m Iiferent, ard 
to the heirs proereated between them, in fee, 1st June 137i 
Succeeding to the crown of Scotland in 1890, by the title of 
Robert the Third, he conferred the earldom of Carrick on Ins 
eldest gon the ill-fated duke of Rothesav, who thus hecame 
the twelfth earl After the death of that prince, the king, 
10th December 1404, granted in free regulity to his second 
son James, steward of Scotland, afterwards James the First 
the whole lands of the stewaitry of Scotland, mcluding the 
earldom of Carrick = ‘Lhat culduin ever after composed part 
of the mhentance of the princes tnd stewards of Scotland 
and is onc of the titles of the prince of Wales, duke of 
Rothesay 

The title of cul of Carnek \ is fo a short time, held by 
wnothe: John Stewart, the second #07 of Robcurt earl of Ork- 
ney, 2 natural son of Janes the Fifth Efe was first created 1 
peer of Scotland by the title of Tord Kinclovcn, 10th August, 
1607, and had charters of the dominical lands and inl of the 
inonastery ef Crossragucl, of the Jands of Balluisom, Knock- 
ronnall, and of the barony of Gicnint, &e, 29th August 
1616 Bering thus in possession of part of the ancient earl- 
dom ot Carrck, he obtaincd from King Chalks the Fist a 
patent of the title of curl of Caunk At the privy coun 
held 22d July 1628, the procur itor for lis lordshup delivered 
to the earl of Mur, lord treasuir, a prtent undu the great 
seal, whereby his inajesty hid been ple wed to udvance hun 
to that digmty, winch pitent the lord Ge wie having exti- 
bited to the council, Sn Thomas Hops, lord advocate, te- 
ininded the council that the title of cul of Canwk bdonged 
to the king's eldest son, the prince of Scotland, and was not 
commumeable to any ubjcct, and he recommended to the 
couneil (a advise with his maycaty on the subject, befure any 
‘fordea wor proccedht haem’ Lhe diliculty rppuus to have 
been got ova: by the euls alleging that the title was taken 
not fiom the culdem of Cuneck in Ayrshire but from a 
smnall plice culled Canuck on his lordship s cstate in Orkney, 
for, on Lith December 1630, the lord chancellor delivered to 
the earl of Carnck a patent under the great scal, whereby his 
majesty made han and the hers male gottin’ of his own 
body euls of Caruck, which patcut the said carl revercntly 
accepted on his knees, his anbition now bung completcly 
gitiied = His Jodslup died without male issue m 1602, 
when bis titles became cxtinct 
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In the pecrage of diclind, the tatle of earl of Carrick cic 
ited in 1748, is enjoved by a fumly of the name of Butler 
descended from a conmnon ancestor with the house of Or- 
monde = Phe first Viscount fhermm, (created m 1629) the 
weond toth of the enl of Carmick, ww Sir Pierce Butla of 
Tismalion, 1 lincd descendant of }dinund, ai ited in 1816 
cul of Carick-Ma-Griffyne, for his services agunst the 
Scots, a Bort of opposition title when, at the same time, it 
was borne by Ldwaid Biuce, aftarwaids owned larg of 
lhelind = The eighth Viscount Ikertm obtained the earldom 
in 1748 


CARRICK, Joun Donarp, a miscellaneous 
wiiter, was born at Glasgow m Apul 1787 His 
father was in humble cucumstinces, and after re- 
ceiving the common elements of education, he was 
it an ealy period placed in the office of » Mi 
Nicholgon, an architect m his native city In 
1807, unknown to lus parents, with the view of 
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trying his fortune in London, he set off on foot, 
with bat a few shillings in his pocket, sleeping 
under hedges, o: wherever he could obtain a dot- 
mitory, On his atival in the great city he offered 
his services to various shopkeepers, but at first 
without success At last a decent tradesman, 
himself a Scotsman, took compassion on the firend- 
leas Ind, and engaged him to 1un lus e1sands, & 
Ile was afterwaids in the employment of several 
other persons In the sping of 1809 he obtamed 
a situation in the house of Messis Spodes & Cu, 
im the Staffordshue pottery line of business = In 
the begimuing of 1811 he retuned to Glasgow, and 
opened a large establishinent im Hutcheson strect, 





ag a China and stoneware meichant, in which busi- 
ness he continued for fourteen years Jn 1825, he 
published a ‘Life of Su William Wallace,’ in two 
volumes, which was wiitten for Constable’s Mis- 
This, his principal work, wag favourably 

He also wrote, abont this tame, some 
Tn that year he 


cellany 
received 
comic songs and humorous pieces 
gave up his business, and travciled tor iwo on thice 
years, chiefly im the West Highlands, as an agent 
for some Glasgow house He afterwards became 
snb-editor of the ‘Scots Times,’ a newspaper of 
hber principles then published at Glasgow, and 
wrote many of the local squtbs and other jeter 
deyni which appeared in that paper He con- 
tubuted ‘The Confessions of a Burke,’ ‘The 
Devil's Codical,’ and other preces, to ‘The Day,’ 
& penodioul published for six months at Glas- 
gow 11: 18382) Afterwards to a collection of songs 
aud preces of poetry, scutimental and humorous, 
entitled § Whistle- Binkie ? Mi Carich contibuted 
‘The Scottish Tea-Party,’ ‘Mister Peter Pater- 
son,’ ©The Harp and the Haggis,’ ‘The Gude- 
man’s Prophecy,’ ‘The Cook’s Legacy,’ and * The 
Munlaud Cottageis,’ im that vem of humow in 
Which he excelled — In 1883 he was editor of the 
‘Peith Adveitise:’ dung cleven months = In 
Febitay 1834 le was editor of the ‘Kilmarnock 
Journal,’ but being afflicted with an affUction 
Which finally settled into ée doloreur iw the head 
and mouth, he retuned to Glisgow in January 
1835, where he supermntended the fitst edition of 
the ‘Land of Logan,’ a collection of Scottish 
mnocdotes and facetie, which appeared m June of 
that yeu, ind of which he was proyecto: and puin- 
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cipal contributoi , and he contributed papers to the 
‘Scottish Monthly Magazine,’ a periodical pub- 
lished foi a short time in Glasgow Mr Carrick 
died August 17, 1887, and was interred in the 
buiying-giound of the High Church of his native 
city As a wiite: he is puncipally distinguished 
for humoious satue, and « thorough knowledge of 
the manneis and customs of his countiymen To 
an enlaiged edition of the ‘Land of Logan’ we 
are indebted for these details of las life 


CARRUSHFRS, a surname derived from an ancient parish 
of the same name im Dumfres-sbnce, which with Penersax 
was umted to Middlebie in 1609, and they now form one 
punh, unda the latter nune On a height above the site 
of the ancient hamlet of Caruthers stood a British fortlet 
whence came the name Cuer-ihvthyt, ‘the fort of the as- 
sault’ Lhe lands of Ponesix (witten also Ponesax and 
Pennisix, sulguized into Peners wghs,) belonged in the fif- 
tenth centiwy to Kilpatrick of Dalyainoch, but pissed, mm 
1199, to Cusuthers of Mousew dd, and in the reign of Tames 
the Sixth were acquired by the Douglases of Drumlamug, the 
ancestors of the dukes of Queensberry A statue of Sir Si 
nou ( uruthers of Mousewald who mariued a daughter of 
that dic ul house, les an the aisle of the parsh chur h of 
Mous: wild (onginally Moswald, ‘the wood near the moss’) 
its he id yallowed, ats feet ou + hon, and ats hands in the ele- 
vated postine of supplication, but it has neither date »o 
mscuption In} Pitcman’s Criminal tals,’ (volt part 1,5 
under date, September 13, 1063, a bond is quoted as recorded 
in the Caution Book (/ der Lleyuactonts,y whueby Manion 
Canuthas an heness of Vouscw id, finds caution not to 
many any chief traitor or otha: ‘broken? man One William 
C ututhers am Clonhcde, was, Janua y 26, 1008-9, convicted 
of transporting cattle to Kknglud (taken fiom the land of 
Newby), and of wt and part of the slaughter at the same 
time of Robert Hood ind of an infint of two years old, ag 
well as of the buimng of the place and mull of Newby, am 
company with Andrew Jolinston ‘and the timtois of Leven,’ 
and was sentenced to be diawn and hanged, and 1 Ins goods 
forfated Phe caine of sending, or te won ibly outputting,’ 
ie it was called of cattle to Ingland, was, in those days, 
alw is visited with the sevciest punpshments, as durmg the 
wars betwcen the two countiics, frequent famines took place 
in Scotland , and the constant force wm untamed on the bor- 
deis led to the necessity of bringing cittle fiom, rather thin 
sending thein to, the Inghsh countics On May 19, 1563, 
Jolin Canuthers of Holmends (properly Holmains or Dow- 
mains), George und Wilham tis sons, kdwand Iyine of Bon- 
shaw, Dovid livine of Robgill, and several others ther ac- 
eomphces, were indicted for hurting Kuhpatick of Closebuin, 
and sliying several persons whose names were given, but the 
indictinunt xppcus to have been depaitud fiom On 18th 
Much 1618 John Cariuthes of Rammcscales, ana William 
Johnston, called of Loche:bu, were mdieted for the slaughter 
of Christopher Wigholme (now Wigham or Wingham), bu- 
gess of Sanquhu, comunttcd in June 1994, but the charge 
was not pressed against Cirruthers For the slaughter of 
John Caunuthers of Dormont one Hablie Rac m Vousewald 
and twenty-one othus were put wpon then tial, 3d Febro- 
ary 1619, but the case wis remitted to the cucuit court at 
Duinfites, and the result 1s not recordcd 
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CARSON, Actionsy Ross, M A, LL D, 1¢¢e- 
to: of the High School of Edimbuigh, a classical 
scholar of 1:eputation, was bon at Holywood, 
Damfiies-shire, in the year 1780 He received 
the elements of lis Classical educition in the en 
dowed school of Wallace Hall, in the nerhbou - 
ing paiish of Closebuin, in which imstitution he 
subsequently acted as an assistant tenche: In 
1797 he entered the university of Edinburgh , and 
fiom May 1799, till Octobe: 1800, acted as assist- 
ant to Mi 

Musselbu gh 


John Taylor, of the gramma school, 

He was emolled v student of divi 
nity in the miversity of Kdmbugh im 1799 The 
giammar sclool of Dumfiies biving become va 
cant by the 1emoval of Mi Gaay tu Edinburgh, 
Mi Carson was unanimously clected hus succes 
sol, on the loth of October, 180! In January 
1806, in consequence of Mi Chaistison’s promo 
tion to the chan of humanity in Edinburgh, Mi 
Carson obt uned a mastership in the Ugh School 
In 1820, when Mi Pillans vacated the rector’s 
chan, m consequence of having succeeded Piofcs- 
go) Chiistison in the university, the patrons of the 
High School placed Mi Carson at the head of the 
school His appomtment as iecto: took place on 
the 30th of August, 1820 9 He lid, thiee months 
prior, declined acceptance of the Gieck profcssor- 
ship in the university of St Andrews, to which, 
though not a candidate, he had been elected Six 
yeas afterwards, thaf univaisity, i token of lis 
gieit Icarnmyg, conferred on hin the degiec of 
LLY On the 9th of Octobur, 1845, he found it 
necessary, on account of the prcc iiuus stite of 
lus health, to tender his resignation as rector of 
the High School into the hands of the patrons 
On this occasion the magistiates and council tes- 
tified then appreciation of his long and faithful 
services by settling upon him an annuity for life 
of a hundred pounds At a meeting of Ins col- 
leagues, a series of resolutions weie passed, ex- 
pressive of then deep regiet at his iesignation of 
rector, and beaiimg testimony to the ment, acu- 
men, and profundity of lis co tubutions to cutical 
literatuie—especially in ycgard to lis treatise on 
the Latin telative The s:esolutions also spoke of 
his long, laborious, and valuable services in thy 
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worth—endowed with rae powers of imatiuction, 
and as possessing a play fal manner even in mattas 
of disciphne, while he maintained oder by the 
gentlest means 

A half-length portrait of D1 Carson, pated in 
1883 by Watson Gordon, Psy, president of the 
Roval Society of Arts, ornaments the hall of 
the Tigh School, of which the following ts a 
woodcut 





The expense was defrayed by a subsciiption by 
several of lus pupils, ind was presented to the 
school by Di Balfou 


He was succeeded in the office of 1cctor of the 
High School, on the 16th of December, 1845, by 
Di Ws Schmitz, a native of Lupen, a village near 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in the Rhemsh province of Prus- 
wa Jr Carson dicd at Edinburgh on the 4th 
November 1850 ~ Lr Stecen'’s History of the High 
School 


Dr Carson's contubutions to hterature are an edition of 
Phadius, ‘Maw’s Introduction,’ § luvnca’s Grammatical 
Beacicises,’ ind particulaily an edition of * Lacitus’ all of 
which, espeaally the bast, are lighlv valued 
Of the excellence of his work entithd ‘The Relatave, Qu, 
Que, Quod’ ample testimony i» bome by its universal udop- 
tio! as a guide to the tyro 
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Iligh School, and his populatity as a teache | He also contnbutcd largely to the ‘Classical Journal,’ t)¢ 
They charactenized him ww aman of unobtiusive | ‘Scottish Review und the Encyclopedia Buitannica.' 
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CARSTAIRS, 
CARSTAIRS, & surname densed from the parish of Car- 
stairs, in the upper ward of Lanarkshire In charters of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centunes the name appcars in the 
form of Castleterres or Custletarres, and in ducuments subse- 
quent to that date in that of Carstares, Carst ures, and Car- 
stairs «= ‘Lhe prefix eas or caer, which ocew in the old But- 
1h lunguage, sigmfes either a fort, walled place, o1 city, and 
most probably therefor any place built of stone and lune 
onginally denved from the Tatin cals, cal, line, used im 
counties where Roman colomes once existed, to denote a 
building of stone and lime, as caes, a quav or wharf, im its 
abstinct form of eaero o1 caerro, hine-kiln, or place where 
Inne 19 used, still met within the Spanish and Portuguese lan- 
guages ‘The ficquent use of this word caer, in Saxon names 
of places, m Englund and Scotland, as Carhampton, &c , and 
the fact of its not occurning mm British o Welsh topography 
until uffer the regions had been visited by the Saxons, if not 
conquered by them, makes it doubtful if it be omginally of 
Butish ongin The word 14 thus synonymous with the other 
yichx castd = The afhx atens or starr, anciently staer or ster, 
in a corrupt form of the word é7 rw or tem ace mgmfy ing lands 
pertaming to or holding of the casth = Lherc was an old 
family of this name who possesscd the Jands of Kilconquha 
im Fife, and fiom them that estate cune to the ancestors of 
tle present propnetor, Sir John Tindsay Bethune, Bart , de- 
sconded from the Fords Lindsay of the Byres 


CARSTAIRS, Wittiam, a divine of gieat po 
litical eminence, was born, February 11, 1649, at 
Cathcart, near Glasgow, of the high chinch of 
which city his father, who was descended fiom an 
ancient family in Fife, was mumster In ¢ Bal- 
fow’s Annals,’ (vol iy op) 168,) under date 22d 
November 1650, the followmy entiy, relitive to 
lis father in the proceedings of the Estates, occurs 
*Jne Committee of estaits remitts to the Com ol 
quartaings the exchange of prissoners, anent 
Alen Jeffray and Mi 
with some Enghshe prissoners i the castle of 


Jolne Coster, minster, 
Dumbartan’ Tis mother, Jane Mun, was of the 
When 
very young he was sent to a school at Ormiston 
in Tunst Lothian, then kept by a Mi Sinclan, 
Which nide: Ins care had attuncd to great cele- 
bity At this school many of the sons of the no- 
bility and gentry who afterwads distinguished 
themselves im life, were hig compimons = With 
seveial of them he formed an itimacy which con- 


family of Glanderston, in Renthewshne 


tinued through life, and to this, he was wont to 
wetlbe, ina gieat measume lis future fortunes 
In duc time he was entered a member of the mi- 
verity of Kdimbargh, but afterwards, m= couse- 
quence of the distracted state of the times m Scot- 
land he went to Utrecht, where his prudence and 
addiess recommended him to the notice of the 
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piiuce of Giange, to whom he was intioduced by 
the pensionaly Fagel In 1682 he ietuined to 
Scotland with the view of enterng the church, 
but, discouraged by the persecution to wluch the 
ptesby te1ians were subjected at that pesod, he, 
atte: receiving a licence to picach, tesolved to re- 
tninto Holland As he had to pass through Lon- 
don, he was iistiucted by Argyle and his fiends 
to treat with Russell, Sydney, and the othe: lead- 
es of that paity in England who wished to ex- 
clude the duke of York fiom the succession to the 
thione, whereby he became piivy to the Ryo- 
House Plot, on the discovery of which he was ap- 
prehended m Kent, and frequently examined 
While, however, hc avowed the utmost abhor ence 
of any attempt on the life of the king o1 the duke 
of Lork, he refused to give farther mfoi mation, 
and was sent down to Scotland to be tued After 
a Ligorous Confinement im i0Nns, he was twice put 
to the toitue, on the 5th and 6th of Sept 1684, 
Which he endmed with great fiumness, but beimy 
afterwards promised a full pardon, and dctudcd 
with the assuiance that his answers would never 
be uscd agamst anv person, he consented to make 
‘The pruvy council imme 
diately published a statement, winch he declared 


a judicial declaration 


to be a false and mutilated account of lis confes- 
sion, and, in violation of them engagement, pro 
duced his evidence in comt against his firend, Mi 
After the Revolution, the 
pusy counul of Scotland made Mi Carataus a 
present of the ‘thumbikins,’ which had formed the 
instrument of his tortme 


Bailhe of Jerviswood 


On his iclease he 1e- 
turned to Holland, in the winta of 1684-5, when 
the prince of Orange made him one of his own 
chaplains, and procured his election to the office 
of nunister of the English congregation at Leyden 
He attended the price im Ins expedition to Eng 
land, and was constantly consulted by him in 
affaus of difhenity and impottance On the ele- 
vation of William and Mary to the throne Car- 
stairs wae appomted his mayesty’s Chaplain for 
Scotland to which were annexed all the emolu- 
ments of the chapel 10) al, and was the chief agent 
between the chuich of that countiy and the comt 
The king 1equned his constant presence about his 
person, assigning lim apaitments m the palace 
when at home, and when abroad with the anny, 
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allowing him tive hundred pounds a-yeai for camp 
equipage 

Wilham was at first anxious that episcopacy 
should be the religion of Scotland as well as of 
England, but Carstalis convinced hun of the im- 
propitety of this project, which the king was foiced 
to abandon, and the establishment of the presby- 
terian form of chuich government was the cons - 
quence He was also, in 1694, of gieat service to 
the chuich in getting the oath of allegiance, with 
the assurance, declaiing Willtam to be king de 
jure, as well as de facto, dispensed with, the clergy 
naturally beg averse to the taking a civil oath 
as a qual’' vation for a sacied office 

On the death of Wilham he was no longe em 
ployed in public business, but Anne continued 
him im the office of chap’am-ioyal On 12th May 
1703, ke was appointed principal of the university 
of Edinburgh, for which he diew up new rules 
In the same year he was presented to the chutch 
of Gieyfiiais in that city, and thiee years after 
was translated to the High Chich He was tow 
times chosen Modeiatu: of the General Assembly 
To the universities of lng native country he was 3 
gieat benefactor In 1693 he obtained fiom the 
Crown, out of the bishops’ rents m Scotland, a gift 
of three hundied pounds sterling pet annum to each 
of the Scottish universities, and at vations times 
he procured donations for them for the encomage- 
ment of lea nung 
two kingdoms came to be agitated, he took an 


When the umoun between the 


active part in its favour 
the patronage act of Queen Anne, and at all times 

vigilantly watched over the lberties and privileges | 
of the Church of Scotland 


IIe vigorously opposed 


He warmly promoted 
the succession of the House of Hanover to the 
thione of these 1ealms, and was continued by 
George the hist in lig post as chaplain to the 
king Pimeipal Carstans died in December 1715, 
while holding the office for the fomth time of 
Moderato: of the General Assembly — In 1774 his 


Life, were published, in one vol 4to, by the Rev 
Di Joseph M‘Cotmick, principal of the university 
of St Andiews There ts a portiait of him in the 
university of Edinburgh Another, by Aikman, 
13 in possession of Alexander Dunlop, Esq of 
Keppoch, which has been often engraved 
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The following is a woodcut fom an engiaving 
by H Adlard 





Prmapal Carstans was a man of gicat learning 
and enunence im the church — So complete was his 
mastery of the Latin language that Di Pitcann, 
who tegulaily attended the, m those days, castom- 
ary openmg Latin orion of the prinupal, delivai- 
cd before the professors and students in the com- 
mon hall of the university, used to observe that 
Wheu Mi Carstaus began to address lis audicnee 
he could not halp fancy img himself transported to 
the forum im the days of wcent Rome — © Ie 
managed,” says Bower, ‘Scottish affans with 
such disciction, dumime the reigns of Wilham and 
Anne, that hc made few public cnenues, and such 
was lis knowlcdge of human nitme, lis pradence, 
and conciliating temper, that he was held im the 
highest ¢stimation by those who still adhered to 
the house of Stuait So great was his influence 
iInchurch and state that he wis generally called 
Cardinal Curstais ” 


Cissit ris, carl of, i tith in the pecrage of Scotland, por- 
sessed by the muquis of Aisi, and conferred, m 1509, on 
David, thud Lord Kennedy — the first of the family imen 
tioned many Charter was Duncan de Carrick, who lived im 
the reign of Malcolm the Fourth, which began in 1163 0 His 
son, Nicol de Cunck granted, in 1220, the church of St 
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Cuthbert at Maybole, to the nuns of North Berwick Nicol’s 
son, Roland de Carnck, obtained » grant of the baihary of 
Carnck from Nigel, earl of Carnck, who died 1n 1256, to 
himself and his heirs male, to be ‘ caput totius progemen sus,’ 


ethat is, chief of Ins name, and to have the command of all 


the men in Carrick, under the said earl and his successors, 
which grant was confirmed by Alexandtr the Thid, bv a 
charter dated at Stulimy, 20th January 1276-6, and ratatid 
by Robert the Sucond, by charters dated at Ayr, Ist October 
13872 

Sur Gailbait de Carnck, kinght, son of Roland, in 1285 sub- 
nutted + liffercnce between hin and the nuns of North Be- 
wick to Robert’ Bruce, earl of Canck, father of Robert the 
First, and Robert bishop of Glasgow, to which submission his 
scal 1s appended, Laving the same shield of arms as that 
borne by the carls of Cassilis He was one of the securitics 
for Robert, earl of Cariick, on his obtaining the reaguation of 
that carldom from Jus father in 1292 

His gon, also named Gilbert, icceived from hing Robut 
the Bruce a remission for Arthua his son-in law having su 
rendercd Loehdoon castle to the English, and was restored to 
the governinent thereof with the lands thereto belonging Su 
Gilbert de Carnck was one of the prisoners taken at the bit 
tle of Dusham in 1846 

His son, Sav John Kennedy of Dunure, 16 designed in inany 
authentao writs, tho son of Sir Gilbert dc Currick He was 
forfeited in the reign of King David the Second, as appe us 
hom a charter of that monach to Malcolm Fleming of the 
lands of Leagni, which belonged to hin He, however, ob- 
tamed fiom that monacha duuater confiming the donations, 
grants, and venditions made to lium by Marjory de Montgom- 
ery, semor, and by his wif, Mugory de Montgomery, dangh- 
ter of Su John Montyomery, of the lauds of Castlys (Cassillis) 
m the county of Avi, with other taritonal possessions which 
he had acquued im Caruck This, and othe: chanters obtained 
hy hun are entitled, ‘confumatio Johann Kenedy,’ the fam 
ly having changed thar name fiom Cusick to Kennedy, the 
latter a Galt compound signifying the he wd of the house or 
family [See Kennnpy, summame of | He had thice sons 
From the second, Joh, itis supposed that the old Kennedys 
of Cullean, now spied Colzean, ae descanded 

Hs cldest son, Sa Gailbat Kennedy, was one of the hos- 
tages dolivercd to the Pnghsh im 1357, for the hbaation of 
King David the Sccond He inarned, fhst, Manon, daugh 
te: of Sir James Sandal inds of Calder, by Eleonora, countess 
of Cuick, and had by ber four sons, namely, 1 Gilbert, who, 
on account of hig next biother martying @ princess of Scotland, 
was dismhanted by lis father, 2 James, of whom afta- 
wards, 3 Alexander, and 4 Sin Hugh Kennedy of Ardstin- 
char, who accompanicd the Scots troops, under the command 
of the earl of Buchan, to France, and distinguished himself at 
the battle of Beangé, 22d March P21, in conscquence of 
which he was honoured by the king of France with his aimo- 
nal beamgs, azure, thice fleus de hs, or, which he and his 
succesgois marshalled im the first and fourth quarters with 
those of Kennedy in the second and thnd = Fiom him de- 
scended the Kennedys of Bargany, Kirklull, and Binning, in 
Avrshire = Sir Galbert inaiied, sccondly, Agnes, daughter of 
Sn Robert Maxwell of Calderwood and had by he: three sons, 
namely, John, Thomas and David, the latter one of the 1e- 
tinue of kmghts who attended the prmcess Margaret of Scot- 
land into Frince on her miarunge to Tows the dauphin in 
1436 

Sir James Kennedy of Dunme, the second son, inaiied 
the princess Muy Stewart, daughter of King Robert the 
Tlurd, and widow of George first eatl of Angus of the house 
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of Douglas. By this marnage the wealth and influence of 
the family were greatly increased rom his father-in-law 
he obtained a charter of confirmation of the baihary of Car- 
rick, and of the lands and barony of Dalrymple, to himeelf 
and the princess his wife, dated at Dundonald, 27th January 
1405-6 He was killed in the hfetime of his father, in a 
quarre) with his elder brother, Gilbert, who had been disin- 
hented in his favour Gilbert went to Fiance, and died in 
the French service The princess Mary, their father’s widow, 
was afterwaids agam twice marred By her, Sir James 
Kennedy had two sons, Gilhert Ins successor, and James, 
bishop of St Andrews, the celebrated founder of the college 
of St Salvator in that city, of whom there 1s a memoir under 
the head of Kewnrpy, JAMLs post 

Sir Gilbert Kennedy of Dunure, k ught, obtained fiom 
King James the Second, a charter of the keeping of the cas- 
tle of I ochdoon, and of the pennylands thercto belonging, to 
hin and the heirs male of lis body, 17th May 1450 He was 
created a peor of Scotland in 1452, by the title of Lord Ken- 
nedy, and on the death of Jumes the Second in 1460 he was 
appointed one of the six regents of the kingdom during the 
minority of James the Tlurd He died in 1473 He mar- 
rid Catherine, daughter of Herbert Lord Maxwell, by whoin 
he had three sons and two daughters 

His eldest son, John, second Lord Kennedy, was a privy 
councillor to Aing James the Third, and a commissioner to 
ticat with the Finnghsh for peace in 1484 He died in 1508 
He mand first, kdizibeth, daughter of Alexanda, Lod 
Montgomery, by whom he bad a son, David, thud Lod Ken 
nedy, and «condly, Fady Fhizibeth Gordon, daughter ot 
George earl of Huntly, relict of the second cal of Kol, and 
by har he had, with two daughters, three sons, namely, Al- 
exanda, ancestor of the Kennedys of Garvaninains and Bar- 
quhanny, John, and Wilham The cldar of the two daugh- 
ters, Janet Kennedy, was the mustress of James the fourth 
She is said to have been the thnd wife of Archibald fifth ear] 
of Angus, celcbr ited im Scottish history as Bell-the Cat =  Ac- 
coding to Hume of Godscroft, Archibald earl of Angus was 
confined to the isle of Arran for taking Jean Kennedy, daugh- 
tur of the carl of Cassills, (a inistake for Lord Kennedy ) 
out of Galloway, (the distict of Carnck was then considered 
a pat of Galloway,) to whom the hing bore affection, and to 
whom the cal gave mfeftment and seisin of the lands of 
Bothwell, though he never maid her She does not ap- 
peat, indeed, ever tu have borne the title of countess of An 
gus James the Fouth granted to her a life-charter of the 
lands of Bothwell, dated 1st June 1v0!1 9 She had by the 
hing a son, Jumes Stewart, cicated carl of Movay, the same 
yeu The younger daughter, Helen, mined Adam Boyd of 
Pinklull 

The oldest son, David, third Jord Kenncdy and first eat] 
of Cassillis, was one of those whu were advanced to the hon 
our of kmghthood by King Jaines the hid, on the creation 
of his second son Alexander as duke of Ross, 29th January 
1487-8 He was of the privy council of James the Fouth, 
aud by that monarch he was ceated, m 1509, cai) of Vagsil- 
ls He marred, fist, Agnes, daughter of Wallan, Tod 
Buithwick, by whom he had three sons, ard 2dly, Grizel, 
daughter of Thomas Boyd, carl of Arran, relict of Alexander 
Lord korbes, without issue He fell at the battle of Flodden 

His eldest son, Gilhert, second earl, was a nobleman of 
superior abilities, and was emploved in several ofhces of high 
trust He had a safe-conduct to go into England as an am- 
bassador from Scotland, 6th February 1515-16 Ju 1523, 
when tne regent duke of Albiny sailed for France, the keep- 
ing ot the young king’s person was committed to him and 
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three other lords. He was sworn a pnvy councillor to King 
James the Fifth, and signed the association to support his 
majesty’s authority, 80th July 1524 On the 4th September 
following, he concluded a truce with the duke of Norfolk on 
the part of Henry the Exghth at Berwick In November of 
the same year he was sent ambassador to London, to treat 
for a lasting peace, and a manage between the young king 
(James the Fifth) and his couxin the princess Mary, daugh- 
ter of Henry the Enghth In January 1525 he ieturned to 
Scotland for fresh instructions, and the following month’ he 
was with the queen dowager, Margaret, in the castle of Ed- 
inburgh, when the earl of Angus her husband, with the earls 
of Lennox and Argyle, and other confederated lords, took 
possession of the city His attachment to the queen dowager 
rendered him obnoxious to the fiction of Angus, and in a 
varhament convoked by the latter, lus lands were assigned to 
the earl of Arran They were, however, soon after restored 
to him He was assassinated at Prestwick, near Ayr, by 
Hugh Campbell, shenff of Ayrshire, 22d December 1527 
He marned Lady Isabel Campbell, second daughter of the 
second earl of Argyle, by whom he had seven sons His 
fourth son, Quentin Kennedy, abbot of Crossraguel, 1s famous 
for the dispute which, for three days, he maintained, in 1562, 
with Jolm Knox at Maybole, on the subyect of the mass 
He was reinarkable for Ins singular piety and gieat austerity 
of manners, and his zeal and learning so much gratified the 
Romish clergy that, on lus death m 1564, he was publicly 
canonized as a sunt He published ‘ Ane compendius trac- 
tive, conforme to the Sciiptuns of Almychtie God, 1essoun, 
and authouitie, declaring the nerrest and onlie way to ostab- 
hsche the conscience of anc Chnstiane man, 1n all mates 
quhilk ar in debate concernmg faith and rehgioun’ His 
Correspondence with Willock will be found im the Appondis 
to Bishop Katt s History of Scotland 

Gilbert, the third earl, born im 1515, was only tuclve vears 
old when he succeeded his father He was then at the um- 
versity of St Andrews, where, in kcbiuary 1527-8, only two 
nionths after his accession to the title, he was compelled to 
nign the sentence of death pronounced on Patiuk Hamilton 
the piotomartyi, for heresy He was subsequcntly sent to 
Pans, to complete Ins education While thae he became 
acquainted with George Buchanan, at that time a regent o 
professor im the college of St Barbe, and cngaged him as fis 
domestic tutor in 1532 After residing with lum fon five 
years Buchanan accompanied the earl on his icturn to Scot- 
land, and at his seat of Cassilis in Ayrsmre, composed his 
bitter satire, entitled ‘Sommum,’ against the Prancsean 
fiiars In 1535, the earl was one of the ambassadors scnt to 
krance, for the purpose of concluding 1 matrimonial alliance 
with a French princess, and in the following year when King 
James the Fifth went over to Pans, be and the other ambas- 
sadors met his muyesty at Dieppe, and were present at jus 
narniage with the princess Magdalene, eldest daughter of the 
French king 

At the fatal rout of the scottish army at Solway Moss in 
November 1542, the earl was among tlie prisoners taken by 
the English, and was committed to the charge of Cranmer, 
archbishop of Canterbury, who not only entertamed hun verv 
honourably, but strengthened lus lordship im the profession of 
the Reformed religion, to which he was before greatly im- 
chned With some of the other nobles who were prisoners 
hke himself, he only obtained Ins hbety by agreeing to the 
‘onditions of Henry the Eighth, to support his grand scheme 
for a marnage between hus son Prnnce bdward and the infant 
Queen Mary, and the perpetual union of England and Scot- 
land, and by giving as hostages for hie ransom, which was 
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fixed at a thousand pounds, lis uncle Thomas Kennedy of 
Coiff, and Ins brothers David and Archibald, who were placed 
under the custudy of the archbishop of York As he zeai 
ously supported the Enghsh connection, Henry the Eighth 
gave him a pension of three hundred marks In the follow- 
ing year, after the regent Arran had become reconciled to 
Cardinal Bethune and abyured the protestant rehgion, the 
marriage treaty with England was interrupted, and Henry 
issued a proclamation for the Scottish prisoners to return 
iito England, to which no attention was paid In Lodge's 
Mlustrations, vol 1 p 461, 18 a piteous letter from hus hos- 
tages to the eal of Cassillis, dated at York, 11th December 
1543, entreating him to enter hunself in all haste, for if he 
did not, thev should suffer dcath, and that mght shortly 
David Kennedy appeals to the fratcrnal affection of the en} 
fur his poor brother ‘ Dandv ,’ and Ins uncle desires him to 
remember that the laird of Coy ff has fom motherless bairns, 
und to take heed not to make them fatherless for lis canse 
In the same work also 18 a letter fiom the archbishop of 
York to thet earl of Shrowsbury, dated 20th August, 1644, 
mentioning that since the hostages for the eal of Casslliy 
bad been with him, that 1s for a year and a half, they had 
not received fiom his lodship, now fiom any of then fiends, 
towaids the finding of theu apparcl, to the gum of twenty 
pounds sterling, so that he was constr uned to give them both 
coats and gowns, and other things, and thcarefore entieating 
Shewsbury to wnte to Cassillis that it touched his honour, 
forasmuch as they wore so near of kin, and uso pledges for 
him, to see that they liked no necessaries = Lhe archbishop 
added that he was content to bestow on them other things 
besides appmel, both for themselves and horses at his charge, 
but that Lord Cassills must provide for the rest, ot else, the 
winter coming on, thev shall lack many things Finding the 
popish party, with Cardinal Bethune at then head, mtent on 
a French alliance, he and the othe: lords who suppoted the 
Fnghsh interest, entered mto o bond or covenant by which 
they agiced to cmploy than wnted strength in promoting the 
proycts of the Fnghsh king hw paper was intrusted to 
Lord Somerville, to be dehvacd to Henry, but that nobleman 
being anested, 1t was intercepted, on which a pulament was 
convoked, and it was deterimmed to proccacd against Cassillis 
ind the othe: subseribing lords, for ugh treason — To escape 
the sentence of forfuiturc, they trimenntted to the regent 
Anan, a sumlar bond, dated im January 1543-4, m which 
they bound themselves to remam tive and ft athfil to the 
queen and her authonty, to isset the regent m the defence 
of the realm agamst ‘thew old cucmnics’ of Fngland, to sup- 
port the hberties of holy church and to maintam the tine 
Chustian futh, meanmg thecby the Romush religion  Not- 
withstanding tlis agicament, the patics to which were the 
earls of Cassills, Angus, Temmoa, and Glencanu, they still 
continued their intngnes with the knglish monach Lhe 
consequence was that a hostile fleet appe ued in the finth of 
Forth in the following May, and an knghsh army, under the 
earl of Hertford, took possession of [ eith, and after plundering 
that town, set fire to it 

Tn Junc of the same you (1544) the entl of Cassills was 
one of those who signed the agrerment of the punapal Scots 
nobility to suppoit the wthonty of the queen-mother as regent 
of Scotland, agaist the earl of Anin Soon after, }e was, 
with Angus, Glencann, and Somerville, at the mege of Col- 
dingham, then held by the Enghsh, and yomed m the dis- 
graceful rout whych took place on that occasion In a par- 
hament held at Edmburgh 12th December of the same ve, 
he and the other noblanen m the Douglas o: Enghsh imterest, 
obtained a remission for ul treasons committed by them, ex- 
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cept against the queen’s persun, in return for the good services 
which they had rendered the country, although what these 
were does nut clearly appear 

After the defeat of the Enghsh at Ancrum Moor, Henry 
rsolved to concihate the Scots, and with this view he in- 
trusted the managemc ut of the negotiation to the earl of Cas- 
sillis Lhe earl accordingly repaned té the Enghsh cout, 
Fubruary 28th, 1545, when his hostages were released, and 
his ransom bemy discharged, and hioself loaded with presents 
from the Knglish king, he weturncd, after a short absence, to 
Scotland At s convention of the nobility, held at kdinburgh, 
on the 17th April, Cassillis, a» the envoy of Henry, acquamted 
them that if thev conscnted to the treaties of peace and mai- 
riage with Ingtand, King Henry would overlook the p it, 
and forbaa to avenge the myuwies wich he had recenved 
His cilorts, however, were vain Lhe Convention declared 
the tre utes of peace and marriage at an end, and it was 1¢e- 
solved cordially to embrace the assistance of Fiance On the 
20th, Cassullis by letter, informed Henry of the complete fail- 
use of his negotiation, ind advised the muncdiate mv gion of 
Scotland with a stiong fora Henry, on his side, finding 
Cadimal Bethune more than a match for him, encouraged 
the carl am organizing a conspiricy for his assassination 
Ihis plot, so damning both to Casmilis and the king, was 
altogether unknown to our hixtonans, both Scotch and Kng- 
lish, until it was discovered by Tytler in the seuct come- 
spondence of the state pupar office [Seo /ytler’s History of 
Scotland, vol vo p 387 | It appears that Casalhs had ad- 
dressed a letter to Sn Ralph Sadia, Henury’s agent on the 
bordets, m which he made an offer for the killing of the cat- 
dinal, af his majesty would have at done, and promise, when 
wewas done an rewad’? Sadia showed the letter to the eul 
of Hertford and the counei of the North, aud by them it was 
thansnuticd to the king Cassilis communicated his purpose 
to the eails of Angus, Glencairn, and Marischal, and Sn Gcorge 
Douglas, and these persons requested that one Loreta, an 
Knghsh prusona, should be sent to Fdinbuigh to commune 
cite with them on the design Efurtford accordingly con 
aulled the privy council upon his m yestys wishes in this 
Mian Livy aephed, as ducted by the hing, thit Korsta 
nuyht set off nmmediately, but as to the assassination of the 
exrdin tl his aayesty “will not soci to have to do m it, and 
yet not mmoliking the off,” he desucd Sidler to write to 
Cassillis to sav that “af he were in the carls place he would 
surly do whit he could tot the caccation of it, belreving 
virily to do thaeby not only an icceptable service to the 
king but also vspeaal bencht to the ream of Scotland” No 
reward, howevai, was promised, ws that would be to set a 
price upon the lead of the cardinal as well as to offer an in- 
demnity to those who should sfiy him, and the schane was 
absudoned by Cansillis uid his associates 

The cal of Cassillis was among the chit suppoitas of 
George Wishart, alter li» return to Scothind an the summer 
of 1643 It was by the mvitation of the earl and the genth - 
men of Kyle and Cunningham that he ventured to ] dinburgh 
inthe begimmng of 1649, but as they failed to meet hin he 
retucd to Kast Lothian, where le soon after fell into the 
hands of the cardinal and was burnt at the staxe at St An- 
diews Mirch 28, the assassination of Bethune hunself follow- 
ing exactly two months after 

In Juno 1546 the eml deserted the Enghsh party, and 
was named an extivordinary lord of sesnon Bist July 
following Previous to the battle of Pinkie, he and othe: 
noblemen advised the regent to send the young queen with 
her mother, under the charge of Lords Erskine ind Jiv- 
ingstone to the isle of Inchmahome, fer security In May 
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1560, he was one of the nubleinen who accompamed the 
queen-mother on her visit to France [nu 1554 on the queen- 
mother obtainng the regency, she appomted the earl of Cas- 
willis lord-bigh-treasurer Jn 1557 he was a cluet commander 
in the army destined to att uk Berwick und invade Kngland, 
but which was disbanded without effecting any thing In 1558 
he was one of the eight commismoners elected by parhament 
to gv to France to be present at the nuptials of the youth- 
ful Queen Mary with Franus, dauplin of France On 
the crown matnmoninl beng demanded the commission- 
em discovered a fixed, resulution nut tv consent to any thing 
th it tended to introduce any alteration in the order of succes- 
sion to the crown, which gave great offence to the French 
court, and on thea way home, the omrmussioners were taken 
ill at Dieppe, where the ewls of Cassilhs ang Rothes, and 
Bishop Reid, lord president of the court of pession, died, all 
three in one night, 18th November 1558, under strong suspi- 
cions of poison Lord Ileming, another of the commissioners, 
dud at Pars The body of the carl was brought to Scotland, 
and interred with his ancestors in the collegiate church of 
Maybule His virtues have been recorded by Buchanan in 
his History of Scotland, and in an epitaph published in his 
works He 1s also cele brated by Jolinston in his Herocs 

Ths lordship maiud Muguct, daughter of Alcxande 
kennedy of Bargany, and had, with two daughters, two sons, 
namely, Gilbert his successor, and the Hon Sir Thomas Kai- 
nedy of Culztan, commonly called the tutor of Cassillis, whe 
received the honour of knighthood at the coronation of James 
the Saath He manied Khzabeth, daughter of David Mac- 
(rill of Ci instoun- Kidda, and had three sons and one daugh- 
tor, Helen, municd to Mure of Auchindiane Sir Thom 
fill a victim to revenge, bong assassinated by Kennedy of 
Drunnmuche, May 11, Lev2, thereto instigated by Ing own 
gon in daw, Mure [See Mtr, surname of, and AeNNFpy, 
ongin of name } Hie soungest son, Sir Alex inde: Kennedy 
of Culzcan, eventudly cared on the Ine of the family 

Gubat, fourth ¢ url, a nobleman of most rapajeus and un- 
scrupulous characta, was popularly called the king of Ga 
nek In 1562 he was sworn # privy councillor to Quecn 
Muy, and in luvs was appomted gustiaury of Cun- 
nck =On the mght of Darniy s mude: im February 167, 
he and the earls of \igvle and Huntly accompanied the 
queen, When she took her last farcwell of her all fated hus- 
bind at Auk of Fidld) | His name occms the fifth of the 
noblenicu who subscribed the bond ui favour of Bothwell’s 
mariage to the quecn, if the fasnous supp given to the no- 
bility by that icckless adventurer, and he fought on the side 
of Mary at the battle of Langside, 18th Miv 15608 In the 
parhament of 19th August fullowing, he was declared guilty 
of treason, but yudginent was suspended At the convention 
held 14th Apiil 1569, he achnowledgcd, by oath and subsciip- 
tion, the hings authonty, and on 17th November following, 
the regent declared that his lordsiap had made due obedience 
to the king = He was afterwards ippomted one of the privy 
counal = Nevertheless, we find, in March 1570, lus name at- 
tuched to a letter signed by a number of the loids of the 
qucen s faction, and sent to Quccn I bzabeth in Mary’s behalf, 
and in the spring of the following yea the regent Lennox was 
obliged to gu to kyl and Canuck, to pursue the earl of Cas- 
sillis for persecuting and oppicssing those who acknowledged 
the kang’s authority Qn this occasion, to prevent the wast- 
ing of lus lands, he gave lis brother im pledge that he would 
enter the 15th day of May at Stuling, to confim the cond- 
tions craved and agreed upon 

On the death of Quentin Kennedy, the last abbot of Cross- 
reguel, 11 1504 a pension had been conferred on George 
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Buchanan, of five hundred pounds a-year out of the abbey 
revenues, payment of which he appears to have found great 
difficulty in obtaining, owing to the seizure of the lands by 
the earl of Casmllis That rich and celebrated abbey lay in 
the vicinity of the earls castle, and after he had, by foigery 
and murder, possessed himeelf of the abbacy of Glenluce, he 
cast his eye on Ciossraguel, and the criminal records of the 
period exlubit an act of hornble cruelty perpetrated by him 
in 1570, for the purpose of adding the abbey lands to lis 
estates Allan Stewart, tle commendator of the abbey, who 
had succeeded Quentin Kennedy, and who hived under the 
protection of the land of Bargany, was enticed, undu hospi- 
table pretences to leave his safeguard and pass some days in 
Mayhole with Sir Thomas Kennedy, brother of the eal On 
the 29th August, while visiting the bounds of Crossraguel, he 
was apprehended by the earl, and conveyed to the castle of 
Dunure, the onginal seat of the family, the ruins of which 
still stand gloomily on a rock, washed by the sea, on the 
western boundary of Maybole pansh The barbarous treat- 
ment to which he was subjected, to compel hin to sign a feu 
charter of the abbey lands, forms a strikmg part of the ‘ His- 
tore of the Kennedys,’ published in 1880, by Mr Pitcairn, 
from an original manuscript in the Advocates’ Library — Lhe 

most graphic nount, however, of the transaction 1s given 
by Richard Bannatyne, in his ‘ Journal,’ and evcry part of his 
narrative 18 distinctly confined by the commendator’s own 
statements in his ‘ Bull of Supplication to the I ords of Puivy- 
Council’ [t appears that, unable to succced in his purpose 
by any other moans, the earl, on the Ist September, caused 
his baker, his cook, his pantryman, and some others, to con 

vey the commendator to the ‘ black vault of Dunure,’ where 
a large fire was blazing, under ‘a grit non clumblay’ “My 
lord abbot,” said the eal, “it will please you to confess here 
that with your own consent you remam in my company, be- 
crise you dare not commit you to the hands of others” Tho 
commendator answered, “* Would you, my lord, that T should 
tell a manifest he for your pleasure? The truth 1s, iny lord 

It 18 against my will that Tam hee, nather vet hive T any 
pleasure in your company’ “ But,” reyomned the car), * you 
shall remain with me it this time” “I am not able ta re- 
sist your will and pleasure,” sad the commendator, “in this 
place” ‘You must then obey mr,” replud the carl He 
then presentcd to him certain documcnts to sign, and, on his 
refusal, he commanded ‘his cooks,’ says the annalist, ‘to 
prepare the banquet,’ and so, first they stnpped the unhappy 
commendator, to hin ‘sark and doublet,’ and next they bound 
him to the chimney, ‘his legs to the one end and his arms to 
the other,’ basting him well with oil, that ‘the roast: should 
not burn’ When nearly half roasted he consented to sub- 
scribe the documents, witnout reiding o knowing what was 
contained in them ‘Then toe sail swore those who assisted 
him in this cruel proceeding, on the Bible never to reveal it 
toanvone Not content with this, on the 7th September, on 
the commendator s 1¢fusal to ratify and approve th« docu- 
ments he had signed, before a notary and witnesscs, the tor 

ment was renewed, till Stewart besought them to put an end 
to his suffermgs by killing him at once, nor was he releascd 
till eleven o clock at might, when they siw lus hfe m dange 
and his flesh consumcd and burnt tothe bone And thus 
the earl obtained, in the indignant words of the describer of 
the scene, ‘a fyve yeare tack and a 19 yeare tack, and a 
charter of feu of all the landis of Croceraguall, with the 
clausses necessaire for the erle to hast him to hell For pf 
adultene, sacniedge, oppressions, barbarous cieweltie, and 
thift heaped upon thift diserve hell, the great king 9f Carnck 
can no more eschape hell for eve: nor the imprudent abbot 
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eschaped the fyre for a scasoune” [Bannatyne's Journal, 
edn 1806, p 57} Having thus attamed his purpose, the 
earl left the commendator m the hands of his servants at 
Dunure, and the laird of Buigany, who knew nothing of the 
treatment to which he had been subjected, raised letters of 
dehverance of Ins person, winch not being attended to by the 
earl, he was for contempt thereof denounced rebel and put to 
the horn On the 27th April following, a complaint was 
given m to the regent and lords of secret council, by Allan 
Stewart, tho ‘ hulf-1oasted’ commendator, on which the earl 
was summoned before them On his appearance he pleaded 
that the pomts alleged im the said complaint were ether civil 
or criminal, and that he ought not to answer thereto except 
before competent judges Without prejudice of the ordinary 
Juusdiction, the regent, with the advice of the council, ordered 
the eul to find seenity in two thousand pounds, not to molest 
the person m property of the commenditor He was algo, at 
the request of lus fathers old preceptor, (ct orge Buchanan, 
‘pensioncr of Crossraguel,’ ordered to find the hke secunty 
with regaid go lum and his pension And he was sent to 
Dunbarton castle until he unplemented (obeyed) these orders 
In Angust of tho sime yeu, by the porsuasion of the carl 
of Morton, the eatl, with other lords of the queen’s faction, 
finally jomed the kings party, and attended the parliaincnt 
held at Stirling in September, at which his escheats were re- 
mitted, im consequence of his owning the king’s authonty 
He obtaincd charters of severs] linds belonging to the abba- 
cus of Crossraguel and Glenluce in 1572 and two following 
years, and had a charter of the lands and castle of Turnberny 
to himself and Margaret Lyon Ins wife (diughter of the 
ninth Tord Glammis) 8th Mach 1574 = According to Knox, 
by the persuasion of his countess he became a protestant and 
caused his karks in Cartick to be reformed [Avor's History, 
p 398] He dicd in September 1676 He had three sons, 
Jolin, who succccded him , Hugh, designed master of Capsil 
hs, to whom and to John Bovd his servant, and Hugh Ken- 
nedy of Chipcl, a remission under the great seal was granted, 
for the slaughter of Andrew M Kewan m Archatroche, 14th 
September 1601, and Gilbert, also demgned master of Can- 
sillis, as his biothe: Hugh appcars to have dicd without issue 
(nibert marned Margaiet, daughter of Wchtred Macdowall of 
G uthland, and by her had ason, John who became sixth carl 
Ihe eldest son, John, fifth earl, being very young at his 
father s death, was placed under the guardianship of his uncle, 
Su Thomas Kennedy of Culzean In November 1597, he 
marred Jcan, only daughter of James tourth Lord Fleming, 
vet of Lod Maitland of Phulestane, high-chancciloi of 
Scotland, against the will of all is fiends, as tho Jady was 
considerably older thin himself and described as “ past cluld- 
boumg” In 1699 he was appointed lord hnigh-treasure: of 
Scotland, having advanced torty thousand marks for that 
office, but as he was rc moved the same ycat he lost his money 
This earl 18 remark ible chiefly for the slaughter of Gilbert 
kennedy of Bargany ‘The feuds betwecn the earls of Cas- 
silus and the Jairds of Buigany hid been of long contmu- 
ance On the 11th Decembcr 1601, the carl of Cassillis lav- 
ing learned that the voung land of Barguny was to ride from 
the town of Ayr to lis own minsion on the wate: of Girvan, 
attended only by a few tollowcrs, determmed to wayliy and 
attack him, and ter that purpose, with two hundred armed 
retainers, he took Jus station at the Lady Corse, about half- 
a-mle north of Maybole The laird of Bargany, with his 
small retinue, soon appeared at the Brochloch, on the opposite 
side of the valley, and sceing the earl thus attended, said tu 
his men that he desired no quarrel, and would not thiow 
himself in the enl’s wiv He accordingly lcd thew down the 
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north bank of the mvulet by Bogmde, with the view of avoid- 
ing a collision with the earl, at so great disadvantage to him- 
self The earl followed down the south side, and commng to 
some ‘fea! dykes,’ which offered a good support for the fire- 
arms of his followers, he ordered them to dixharge their 
pieces at Bargany and Jus men, by which the young laird, 
whose daring courage led him with only four gentlemen to 
advance upon this disproportionate force, was slain with two 
of his followers, after comporting himself with more than 
chivalrous gallantry Bargany appears to have been a youth 
of great promise ‘* He was,” says the histonan of this mur- 
derous waault, “the brawest manne that was to be gotten m 
ony land, of hiche atataur, and well maid, Ins har blak, 
hott of ane eurnhe feace, the brawest ho:semanne, and the 
best at all pastymis” [his tragedy was of too flagrant a 
nature to be passed over, but the countess of Cassillis, who 
had friends at court, rode to Kdmburgh, and obtamed his 
mayesty's favour to her husband, who “ gott this mukill 
grantit, that my lod suld eum himself and deall with the 
thesanrer (treasurer) for his escheitt ,"—‘and by reason,” 
adds the histonan, ‘of ten thousand markis given to him, 
thera was obtemt to me lord ane act of counsall, making all 
that mo Iyrd had done gude service to the king!” Auchen- 
drane had marned the sister of the gallant youth who thus 
fll, and out of the events of tlis bloody action arose the series 
of dark and tragieal deeds on which Su Walter Scott founded 
his ‘ Ayrshire Tragedy,’ in his prefatory notice to which he re 
lates the circumstances move favourably to the earl of Cassillis 
[See Munn, surnaine of ] ‘The cat] died in 1615, without 
wssne His brother, Gilbert, master of Cassillis, predeccased 
ham, but Ins son, John, became sixth earl of Cassillis In 
the Appendix to Petcawrn’s Creommal Truals, vol m, a 
bond, dated 4th September 1602, by the fifth ear) of Cassillis, 
to lus brother, Hugh Kennedy, commonly called the master of 
Casmilis, to pay him and his accomplices twelve hundred 
merks yearly, with corn for s1x horscs, as a bribe to induce 
hin to murder the lard of Auchindiane, another stnking 
and characteristic ilustration of the barbarous state of soci- 
ity and manners in some parts of Scotland at that period 

The sixth earl, styled ‘the grave and solemn” earl, 18 dc- 
seribcd as a person of groat vutue and of considerable abili- 
ties, and so sincere that he never would permmt his words to 
be understood but in their direct sense Being zealously at- 
tached to the presbyterian form of worship, he took a pro- 
imnent part im the proceedings of the Covenanters in 1638, 
and following years, and in June 1639, when the Lyon king 
at arms was sent to their camp at Dunse Law, with « procla- 
mation from the king, the eal of Cassillis offered a protest, 
adhoring to the last General Assembly held at Glasgow, 
wlich the I von refused to recenve On the 17th September, 
1641, ho was nommnatcd of his majesty’s privy counal He 
was one of the three ruling elders sent to the assembly of 
divines at Westminster in 164d, to ratify the solemn league 
and covenant In Septembe: 1646, he was one of the com- 
missioners diected to repan to Charles the First, to urge his 
majesty to accept of the propositions made to him by the 
Iunghsh parhament Ir 1648 he opposed the ‘ Engagement 
to march into England, to attempt the rehef of the king 
In 1649, on the distimssal of the ear] of Crawford as treasurer, 
Cassillis was made one of the four lords of the treasury After 
the execution of Charles, he was sent by the Scots parhament, 
m March 1649, with the earl of Lothian, Lord Burly, and 
others, as commissioners, to Charles the Second at Breda, to 
offer hin the crown of Scotland on certain conditions These 
commuiasioners acted 1n a double capacity, and had instructions 
both from the estates and from the commission of the kik, 
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in both of which the earl of Casmlbs was the chief person 
Charles endea\oured to prevail on them to modify some of 
the conditions, but Cassii):s adhered firmly to his instructions. 
On hus return to Scotland, his lordship was appomted justioe~ 
general, and gave his oath ‘de fideh admunistratione,’ 29th 
June of the same year On 8d July he was appointed an 
extraordinery lord of session In 1650 he was again one of 
the commussioners sent by the parliament to treat with the 
king at Breda After the battle of Dunbar, a deputation 
was sent by the estates, conmsting of Cassillis, Argyle, and 
other members, to the western army “to sohcit unity for 
the good of the kingdom,” General Teshe having threatened 
to resign his command if thé) did not unite with him, but 
then efforts were in vain Ihe earl afterwards refused to 
come into any terms with Cromwell 

On the settlement of the court of session after the Restora- 
tion, his lordship, 1st June 1661, was re-appointed one of the 
four extraordinary lords, but was superseded in July 1662, 
on account of his refusal to take the oaths of allegiance and 
gupremacy without an explanation, which the parhament 
would not allow of In the Scots parliament his lordship 
moved for an addross to the king to marry a protestant, but 
found only one to second him When the persecution of the 
presbytenans commenced, he obtained a promise under the 
king’s hand that he and his family should not be disturbed 
in serving God in any way he pleased He died in April 1668 
He mared, first, Lady Jean Hamilton, born 8th February 
1607, daughter of the first earl of Haddington, and by her, 
who was the heroine of the popular ballad of ‘ Johme Faa, 
the Gypsy Ladd«,’ he had a son, James, Lord Kennedy, whe 
died unmarned, and two daughters His elder daughter, 
Iady Margarct, became the wife of the celebrated Bishop 
Burnet, but had no issue She was a lady of considerable 
piety and knowledge, but not remarkable for her political 
discretion ‘It 1s related of her that onc day dumng the com- 
monwealth, as she was standing at a window, she reviled 
some of Cromwell’s soldiers as murderers of ther king The 
soldiers threatened that, unless she held her tongue they 
would fire at her, but she continued in the same strain, on 
which they fired, and a bullet passed between her and ano- 
ther lady beside her, narrowly missing them both Her sen- 
timents inclined strongly towards the presbyterians, with 
whom she was in Ingh credit and esteem Owing to the 
dispanty of their ages, the day before her marnage, the 
bishop delivered to her a deed renouncing all claim to her 
fortune, which was consderable Her younger sister, Ladv 
Jatherine, married in 1658, Wilham Lord Cochiane, eldest 
son of the first earl of Dundonald = The ear] of Cassillis mar- 
ned, secondly, Lady Margaret Hay, only daughter of the 
tenth earl of Errol, relict of Henry Lord Ker, and by her he 
had a son, John, seventh earl, and two daughters, Ladies 
Mary and Ehzabeth 

lhere are various versions of the story of the il-starred 
lady, his first countess The opening stanzas of the ballad 
which refers to her, run thus 


“The gypsies cam to lord Caasillls \ ctt, 
And 0! but they sang bonnie, 
They sang ane sweet, and sae complete, 
That doun cam our fair lady 


‘She cam tnippmg doun the stairs, 
Wi' a’ her maids before her, 
As soon as they saw her weelfar d farce, 
They cuist their glamourie ower her’ 


It 1s said that the lady Jean Hamilton previous to he: mar- 
riage with the earl, had been betrothed to a gallant young 
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keight, a Sir John Faa of Dunbar, winch town was not more 
than three miles distant from her father’s seat of Tynningham 
When the earl of Cassillis offered for her, the match was 
esteemed so advantageous that she was commanded by her 
father to break off her former engagement, but she arranged 
with her lover that he should go to the continent, under a 
solemn pledge that he would return in a few months ‘Two 
full years, however, passed away, without any tidings of or 
from him, and a letter having been received from the English 
ambassador at Madrid, giving assurance of his death by the 
hands of some bravos, the lady at last reluctantly consented 
to marry the earl Finding that the countess preferred soli- 
tude to his society, he 16 said to have treated her with the 
utmost indifference One evening as she was taking her ac- 
customed walk on the battlements of the castle of Cassillis 
on the left bank of the Doon, sho deseried a band of gypsies 
hastily approaching Such bands were very common at that 
period, but the number and susptcious appearance of this 
company were calculated to create considerable alarm, the 
more especially as the earl was from home attending the as 
sembly of divines at Westminster Qn ariiving at the house 
however, instead of offurng violence, they commenced soine 
of their wild strains, and the countess was in the act of drop 
ping some pieces of money from the window to them, when 
all at once she recognised in thei leader, the tall eommand- 
ing figure of her former lover, Sn John kia An interview 
unmediately took place, and the mysterious cause of his 
long absence was fully explamed He had been confined for 
four years m the Inquisition, on account of some unguaid 
ed expression he had used respecting the church of Rome 
On obtaming his hbeitv he hastened to Tondon, where he 
learned for the first time that she was marred He pre 
vailed upon her to elope with him, but they had not pro 
ceeded far when the earl most unexpcetidly armved with 1 
powerful retinue He immediately pursued the fugitives 
whom he speedily overtook, and after a short encounter cap 
tured the whole party, but one, at a ford over the Doon, still 
called ‘the Gypsies’ steps,” a few miles fiom the castle Sn 
John Faa and his followers, fifteen i all, were hanged on a 
trec, known by the name of the “dule,” o1 dolor, tree, a 
splendid and most umbragcous plane, which still flourishes on 
a little knoll in front of the castle gate , while the countese 
was compelled by her husband to survey from a window the 
dreadful scent = The particular 190m 1n the stately old house 
where the whappv lady endured this torture 15 still called 
“the Countess’ room” After a short confinement in that 
apartment, a house at Maybole, which formed the earl's win- 
ter residence, and winch 18 now occupied by the factor of the 
family, was fitted up for her reception, by the addition of a 
fine projecting statr-case, upon which were carved fifteen 
leads representing those of her lover and ns band = Bemg 
removed thither she there languished out the short remainder 
of her hfe in strict confinement She 1s said to have occupied 
herself in working a prodigious quantity of tapestry, so as to 
have completely covered the walls of her prison In this she 
represented her unhappy flight, but with circumstances un- 
suitable to the details of the ballad, for she 1s shown mounted 
behind her lover, gorgeously attired, on a superb white horse, 
and surrounded by a group of persons who bear no resem- 
blance to a band of gypsies Tins fragmentary mece of old 
tapestry, which 1s said still to be preserved at Culzean 
Castle, seems to owe its name and interest to the mventive 
faculties of the housekeepers, who of course have the old tra- 
dition by rote, and connect the countess with what never may 
have had the shghtest relation to her 

The above version of the story is difforent from that recited 
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in the ballad, which 1s supposed to have heen oomposed by 
the only one of the band who escaped There 1s extant a 
letter from the earl to the Rev Robert Deuglas, wntten 
shortly after his first wife’s death, m which he expresses a 
respect and tenderness for her memorv quite moonceivable 
had she been guilty of endeavouring to clope from him, so 
that it is very doubtful if the Lady Jean Hamilton was the 
‘frail fur ono” after all A portrait of the countess 1s shown 
at Holvrood house, but its authenticity is doubted It 1s 
thought rather to be a portrait of Tady Sunderland, the 
Sacharissa of Waller Another portrat of the countess, said 
to be a correct likeness, 18 preserved at Culzean castle An 
engraving of it 18 given in Constable’s Sonts Magazine for 
1817, fiom which the following woodcut 18 taken 
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John, seventn earl, held the same religious principles as his 
father, and pursued the same independent hne of conduct 
He was the only person in the Scots pirhament of 1670 who 
voted against the act for punishing conventicles = Ilns gave 
great offence to the duke of Lunderdale and the Scots privy 
eoune 1, who then had the administration of affairs, and in 
January 1678, fifteen hundred men of the ‘ Ehghiand Host” 
were quartered in Carnck chiefly on the Crssillis est ites, 
which thev plundered His lordship war ordered to attend 
at Ay), 22d February, and on Ins appearance there a bond 
was tendered to him to sign, obliging him, under a heavy 
penalty, to be answerable that his whole family, tenants, and 
labourers, and their respective families should not attend 
conventicles nor harbour any of the covenanters or field 
preachers This he refused to do, as contrary to law, and 
impossible for hin to perform He was, in consequence, de- 
nounced an ontlaw, and prohibited from quitting the king 
dom Nevertheless, with the duke of Hamilton and twelve 
other peers he repared to London, to complain of Lauder- 
dale’s proceedings, but as they had left Scotland without pet- 
mission they were at first refused an audience At length 
thev were heard, 25th May, m presence of the cabinet coun- 
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CASSILLIS, 
cil, but declining to reduce their complaints to writing, with- 
out a previous indemnity, as the mast cautious remonstrance 
it was possble to frame could be converted into leasing- 
making, the king declared tus fall approbation of the Seot- 
tish measures On the rising of the Covenanters in 1679, 
the duke of Hamilton, the earl of Casmlls, and the other 
Scottish lords then in London, humanely offered to put down 
the insurrection, without arma or effusion of blood, it the 
sufferings of the people were relieved, but the offer was re- 
jected They afterwards obtained an audience, and were 
fully hoard on thew complaints against Lauderdale, but m 
van On the Seots conunal writing to the king to cause the 
cart of Cassillis to be sent down prisoner to Edinburgh to be 
tried, according to law, for contemming his majesty’s procla- 
mation, the king refused, and a stop was put to all further 
proccodings against him = We entered heartily mto the Revo- 
lution, and in 1689 was sworn a privy councillor to King 
Wilham, and appointed one of the lords of the Treasury He 
died 23d July 1701 He was twice maurnud, first, to Lady 
Susan Hanulton, youngest daughtcr of James first duke of 
Hamilton, and had by her a son, John, ford Kennedy, and a 
daughter, Lady Anne, manned to her cousn-gerim in John 
vary of Sakuk and Rugln, 2dly, to Fhzabeth or Mary 
boix, and had by het a son, the Hon Tames Kennedy, who 
hed without issue, and a daughter, Pady Fhizabeth = [he 
cond countess found that her pecrage formed no protcetion 
to her m violating the law om khecpng a gunbhng house, for 
on 29th Apul 1715 the House of Lords bung mformed that 
clams of pccrage wae made ind mpisted on by the Ladies 
Mordington aud Cassis, im order to mtmudate the peace 
officcrs from domy thar duty in suppressing the pubhe gam 
me houses kept by these ladiws, resolvcd that no person 16 
entitled to privilege of prerige aginst any prosecution for 
keeping wy public on common panning housc, o any house, 
room, or plice for playing at any gan or gumes prohibited 
by law = She dicd 12th September 17 6 

Ihis son, Jobn, Lord Kennedy, muned Ihiabeth, eldcst 
daughter of Chuls Hntcheson, sy of Owthorpe, in the 
county of Nottingoam and dicd in £700, in the bfetume of 
her father, leaving one son, John, who oecnme the eighth earl 
Hie widow marticd a second time hat husband's cousin-ger- 
man and bother m-law, John, ear) of Sellark and Ruglen 
without issuc = After the maiuage of lis son, the earl of 
Casaillis exccuted a stuct cota of his estate, 5th September, 
1698 

John, eighth carl, born in April 1700, succeeded his grand- 
fathay when ho was httle more than a year old He held the 
office of governor of the castle of Dumbarton Under the 
nut of 1747, for the abohtion of heritable jurisdictions, he 10- 
ceived eightccn hundred pounds for the regality of Carrick, in 
full of bis claim of thirteen thousand one hundred pounds 
He died at Tondon 7th August, 1769, and was buned in St 
James’ Chuich, but in June 1760, his body was removed to 
the Collegiate church of Maybole He inarned, 26th Octo- 
ber 1738, Ins cousin, Lady Susan Hamilton, the youngest 
daughtar of Ins stepfather, Jolin, carl of Selkirk and Ruglen, 
by Lady Anne Kennedy, daughter of the seventh cai] of Cas- 
aillis, but had no wsue by her His lordsinp, on 29th March 
1759, when his countess was at a ball, privately executed a 
scttlement, in nature of a strict entail, of the whole lands and 
estates of Cassillis in favour of Sir Thomas Kennedy of Cul 
zan, baronet, the nearest rrale heir of the family, and several 
other hears and substitutes thercm named Lady Casals 
died 8th February 1763, and was buried in the abbey of 
Holyroodhouse 

On the death of the eighth exrl, Wilham, earl of March 
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and Rugien, afterwards duke of Queensberry, grandson of the 
above-named Lady Anne Kennedy, countess of Selkirk and 
Ruglen, daughter of the seventh earl of Casmilis, assumed 
the tatle of earl of Caamilis, and founding on the ental of 5th 
September 1698, purchased brieves for having himself served 
hen of tuilzie and provision to the last earl He was opposed, 
however, by Sir Thomas Kennedy, who claimed under the 
entail of 1759, and got himself served heir male to the same 
ear] An action of reduction, brought by the earl of March, 
for setting amde the latter ental, was unsuccessful in the 
court of session, 29th February 1760, and on appeal the 
Judgment was confirmed by the House of Lords, thereby estab- 
hshing the nght of Sir Phomas Kennedy to the estate of 
Cassillis — Petitions were presented to the House of Lords by 
both parties, claiming the title Their Jordships, 27th Janu-~ 
ary, 1762, adjudged it to belong to Sir Thomas Kenuedy, 
who thus became ninth earl 

fhe math earl derived his descent from the Hon Sir 
Thomas Kennedy of Culzean, called the tutor of Cassillia, 
second son of Gilbert, the thud earl He was the second son 
of Su John Kennedy of Culzean, great-great-grandson of the 
tutor of Cassillis, by lus wife Jean Douglas, of the family of 
Mains in Dumbartonshire His elder brothe:, Sir John Ken- 
nedy, died before him, in Apnl 1744, and he succeeded to his 
estate He was then an officer in the British army in Flan- 
ders He was served her to his bother, 12th July, 1747 
At the general election of 1774, the earl was chosen one of 





the mxteen representatives of the Scots peerage He died, 
unmamricd at Culzean, 830th November, 1775 
His next broth«r, David, succeeded as tenth earl He was 


lncd a lawyer, and in 1752 he was admitted a member of the 
faculty of advocates At thc general election of 1768, he was 
chosen member of parhament for the county of Ayr ‘Lhe 
vear after his acecssion to the title, namely on 14th Novem- 
bor 1776, on a vacancy occurring, he was elected one of the 
sixteen representative Scots peers, and rechosen at the gen- 
eral clections ot 1780 and 1784 He supported Fox's India 
Bill in 1783, ind signed the protest in favour of the prince ot 
Wiles’ ught to the regency in 1788 =On 2d February 1790 
he executed a deed of entail of the estates of Cassillis and 
Culzeun, in tavour of Captain Archibald Kennedy, royal na- 
vy, and the heirs inak of his body, grandson of Alexander 
Kennedy of Craigoch, scuond son of Sir Alexander Kennedy 
of Culzean, youngest son of the tutor of Cassilhis The earl 
died unmairied at Culzein, 18th December 1792, when the 
earldom and estates devolved upon the above named Captain 
Archibald Kennedy 

Archibald, eluventh earl, was the son of Aichibald Ken- 
nedy, collector of customs at New York, having gone there 
bout 1722, by his first wife, a Miss Massam He entered 
the navy in 1744, and became captain im 1757 He distin- 
gushed himself by inany bnihant actions when commander 
of the Hlamborough m 1759, particularly in one when on the 
Lasbon station, m consequence of which he was presented by 
the merchants of Lisbon with a handsome piece of plate. He 
succeeded to a large estate called Pavoma at Second Rivet, 
in the state of New York, which had belonged to his futher, 
but during the war of Tudependence Ins house was burned 
and all his papeis destroyed He had the command of a 
squadron on the coast of North America, and died at Lon- 
don, 80th December 1794 He marned, first, a Miss Schuy- 
ler, a lady of great property in New Jersey without issue, 
and, secondly, Anne, daughter of John Watts of New York, 
Kwq, and by her, who died at Edinburgh, 20th December 
1793 he had three sons and a daughter 

Archibald, the eldest son became twelfth earl of Cansils, 
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and was created first baron and then marquis of Ailsa In | Paisley, of the lands of Culbethe in 1234 He 1s also wit- 


1790 he raised an independent company of foot, and m 1793 
was heutenant-colonel of the west lowland fencible r giment, 
but resigned that commission the same year Hc¢ succeeded 
his father in 1794, and was chosen one of the sixteen repre- 
sentative Scots peers at the general election in 1802 He was 
created s baron of the united kingdom by the title of Baron 
Ailsa of Ailsa, Ayrshire, 4th Novembcr 1806, to himself and 
the heirs male of his body, and in 1831 he received the ngher 
title of marquis of Ailsa. The title wis taken from the 
“ocean pyramid” called Ailsa Craig, at the mouth of the 
Frith of Clyde and nearly opposite Ins seat of Culzean castle 
Ihe marquis was also a kmght of the Tlustle He mamed 
at Dun Ist June 1793, Margarct, youngest daughter and 
eventually hcrcss of John Erskine, ksq of Dun, Forfarsinre, 
aud had by her two sons and four daughters — [hc eldest son 
Arclubald, I ord Kennedy till his father was cre ited marquis of 
Ailsa, when he took the title of earl of Cassilis, was esteemed 
the best shot in the kingdom im lis dav Ile died suddenly 
{2th August 1832 before Ins father He marrid Lieanor, 
daughter and heiress of Alexander Allardyce, Faq of Dunot- 
tar, by whom he had nine son» and a daughte:, Lady Hann wh 
Lleanor, marned to Sir John Andrew Cathcart, of Carteton, 
haonet The stcond son of the first marquis, Lord John 
Kennedy Erskine, marned Tadvy Augusta kitzclucnee, a 
daughter of Wilham the Fourth, and icsided at Dan House, 
near Montrose, sometime pievious to lus deith Heo ww de- 
signed of Dun, and took the name of Bkrskine as her to that 
estate JT ady Annc, the eldest daughta of the marquis, mar- 
ued Sir David Baird of Newbyth, Baronet, and has issue 
The first marquis died 8th September 1846 and was buried 
it Dun He was succceded by his gi tndson, Archibald, 
eldest son of Lord Kennedy, eal of Cassillis 

Archibald, second marquis of Ailsa, bain 2oth August, 
1816, was a lieutenant in the 17th dragoons, but retuned m 
1842 He marred, 10th November 1846 Julia, 2d daugh- 
ter of Su Richaid Mountenev Jephson buonet of Spring- 
vale, Dorsetshire, issue a son, Archubdd, eul of Casnillis, 
born in 1847, two othe: sons and thice daughters — Lhe 
marquis 18 the sixteenth in ducct lined descent trom John de 
Konncdy, who first changed the name fiom Canuck to henneds 





CATHUART, asurname supposed to be derived from ha 
kert, on caer-care, ‘the cistle onthe ( ut, a aivet in Ren- 
frewsinre Mr Ramsay, in his ‘Sketches of that counts, 
prefers the etymology Caecth-cart, ‘the strat of Cart,’ the 
river at the pansh of Cithc ut runnmy ina narow channel 
The surname wis fist assunid by the propuetors of the 
lands and barony of Kethcart m the ragn of Wilham the 
Jion, who succceded to the crown in 1165 





CATHUART, Tarl a title im the pecrage of the United 
Kingdom, possessed by a faimly of thc samo stuname of 
great antiquity in the west of Scotland, conferred im 1814 on 
Wilham, I ord Cathcart (1 baron in the peerage of Scotland, 
dite of creation 1447) for lus mihtary services [his noble 
fumly’s great ancestor, Rainaldus de Ketheut, as early as 
1178, was witness to a charter by Alin, the son of Walter, 
‘dapifer regis,’ of the patronage of the climch of Kathcart, 
oo the monastery of Paisley = Wilham de hethcart, Ins son, 
is witness to a charter, whereby Dungallus fils Glnis- 
tint yudicis de Tevenax exchanged the lands of Knoc with 
the abbey of Paisley, for lands ving near Walkinshaw , to 
which Alan lis son 38 also a witness, about 1199 or 1200 
His son Alan de Cathcart appends his seal to a remgnation 
wade by the udge of Jc.cnax to the abbot and convent of 
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ness to a charter dated in 1240 of the great steward of Scot 
land to Sir Adam Iullarton of the lands of Fullarton, in the 
bailary of Kyle He had a daughter, Ceuha, married to 
John de Perthick, ths lady made a donation to the mon 
asterv of Paislev of all her lands in the village of Rutherglen 
in 1262, and a son, Wilham de Cathcart, one of the barons 
of Scotland who swore tealty to Edward the First in 1296 

Sn Alan de Cathcart, his son, was one of the patriotic harons 
who gave effectual aid to Robert the Bruce in muintaimirg the 
independence of Scotland He was with Bruce at the battle 
of TF oudonhill in 1307, when the Enghsh troops unde: the ear! 
of Pembroke wee defeated The following year ha formed 
one of a paty of fifty horsemen under Edward Bruce, who, 
unde: cover of a thick must, surprised on thar maich, fiftecn 
hundred cavalry under John St John in Galloway, attackea 
and dispersed them ‘The particulars of this rencontre he 
related to Barbour, who thus descnbes hin 


{A knight that then was in his rout 
Worthy and wight stalwart and stout, 
Courteous and fair and of good tame 
Sir Alan ¢ athcart was his name 


On this Lord Hailes remarks, ‘ It 1s pleasing to trace a fain- 
iv hkeaness an an anacnt portrait’ [Amncls of Scotland, 
vol nop 29 note) He is designed dominus ¢jusdem in ¢ doe 
nation which he mide to the Dommuc uns of Glisgow in 1330 
Bv his wife, the sister of Su Dunein Wallace of Sundrum, 
the fouth husband of te imor Bruce countess of Carrick, he 
had ason, Alan dc Cathe ut, who suceecded him On thi 
death of Sar Duncan Wallace about 1374 without issue, Alan 
dc Cathcart, in ight of Jus wift, mherted the baronies of 
Sundrum and Dalimellington in Ayisline 

His son Alan de Catheart, duminus cjusdem, entered him- 
sclt a hostage for King James the Inet in bngland in Juno 
1424, maoom of Malcolm Flaming He ana in 1440 

Is gandson, Sno Alan dc Cithcut, added lugdly to 
lus pital estate In 1447 he icdecmed several lands 
im Canick from John Kenedy of Coyfl, which had been 
mortgaged by Sn Alan de Cathcut his grandfather The 
same year he was, by Jnines the Second, rawed to the 
Scots pecrage by the title of Tord Cathcat He obtam- 
ad by charter the lands of Auchenuuie and other lands 
wt Ayrshire, 2d July 1460, and on 11th Apil 1481, he was 
sworn into the office of warden of the west marches, at Holy- 
1oodhouse He had a grant fiom King James the Tlind of 
the custody of lis majenty’s castle of Dundonald and of the 
Jinds thareot in Avishue, 13th Decamba 1482 9 He also ob- 
tancd the linds of Tiibcath an King’s Kyle, then inthe 
crown by the forfeiture of Tord Boyd, and in 1485, he was 
constituted master of the artillay He died before 12th 
August 1499 By Ing wife, Janct Maxwell, he had four 
sons, and one daughter, namely Alan, master of Cathcart, 
who picdeceased tus futher, leaving ason, John, second Lod 
Catheurt, David, who also died before his father: Hugh, 
wncestor of the Cithcaits of Trevor, and Jolin of Gabrvne 
Helen, the daughter marned David Stewart of Ciagiehall 
in the county of Iinhthgow 

John, second Toid Cathe it, succeeded on the death of lig 
grandfather He had a chutca to hunself and Margaret 
Douglas, Ins wift, of the lands of Auchencruive, 12th Au- 
gust 1499, and other lands im Ayrshnc, forfuted to the king, 
us steward of Scotland, for the alicnation of the greater: purt 
of the same by the first I od Cathcart, without his mayesty’s 
consent 6th March 150) We died in December 1635 He 
maried, frst, Marguet daughter of John Kennedy of Blar 
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quhan, by whom he had a son, Alan master of Cathcart, 


swondly, Margaret, danghter of Wilham Douglas of Drum- 
lanvig, and by her he had four sons and four aaughters 
Alan, master of Cathcart, and lis two half-brothers, Robert 
and John, were killed at Flodden = Rubert marrid Margarit, 
danghter and harcss of Alun Catucart of Car.eton, ana by 
her he had «son, Robert Cathcart, fiom whom are descended 
So John Andrew Cathcart of Carleton and Killochan castle, 
Avishne, baronet, (baronetey conferred in 1703), and the 
Cathcarts of Genoch — The thud son of the second maniage, 
David Cathcart, marred Agnes, daughter of Sir George 
Crawford of Lions, by whom he had Alan, his son and 
hin, who added to lus paternal estate the barony of Carbis- 
ton, by marrving Jinet, daughter and hencss of Wilham 
Catheatt of Carbiston From him were descended Major 
James Cathcart of Carbiston, of the mneteenth regiment. of 
light dragoons, who distinguished himself in the ast Indics, 
and tis brother Captian Robert Catheart, royal navy Lhe 
fourth son of the second marriage was Hugh, ancestor of the 
Cathcats of Coifl, a family now cxtinct 

Alan, thnd Tord Cathcat, the son of Alan, masta: of 
Catheart, by his second witt Margaret, daughtar of Patrick 
Maxwall of Newark, succeeded hus grindfather in lojo | We 
foll nb the battle of Pinkie 10th Septamber 1547 By Halen, 
his wafc, oldest daughtar of the sccond Tord Sempill, he had 
a son, Alan, fourth Tod Cathcart, and 1 danghter, Manot, 
marnicd to Gulbat Graham of Knockdolianin Canick = About 
1646 his lordslip sold Ins estate of Cathe at to his wife ¢ un- 
eh, Gabriel Sempil of Tadynnur, vounger son of the first 
Lod Sempll In this branch of the Sempills the estate 
continucd till the begimung of the aighteenth contas, when 
it was sold to John Maxwell of Willhunwood = In the end of 
the contury at was disposed of m parcels The castle and 
principal messuage wore acquucd by James Hall, from whose 
representatives they ware purchased by the tenth lord and 
fist carl of Cathcart in 18010 Thus after the lapse of two 
centunies and a half, this portion of the barony returned to 
the dnect male hea of ita ancient owners — The carl after- 
wards acquired another portion named Svmshull 

Alan, fourth Lord Catheart, was 4 zcalons promoter of the 
Reformation, pirtieularly in the west, whee his influence was 
meat In 1062, when John Inox was preaching in Kyle, a 
bond was drawn up for the in untenance of the reformed sels 
gion, Which was signed by many of the barons and gentlemen 
of Aytshne, mnong whom ford Catheart’s name appears 
In 1567 he entered into the bond of association for the de- 
fence of Tames the Math = At the battle of Tangside, 18th 
May 1668, he fought at the head of his vassals on the side 
of the regent Munay A place is still pointed out on an 
emmence fully im view of the field of battle, and near the 
castle of Catheart where the unfortunate Muy anxionsl 
awaited the result In 197% he was appointed master of the 
household, and on 28th JTanuarv 158], he subseuibed the second 
confession of faith, commonly called the hing s Confession 
which was signed by his majesty and lus household with sev - 
vial others Durning the regency of the cul of Morton he 
had several grants from the crown, which were uftarwards 
resumed = His lordship died on 1618 9 He halo manied 
Marguet, daugiter of Tohn Wallace of Crugy, by whom he 
had a son, Alan, master of Cathcart, who died before his 
frther in 1608, Jeaving by dis wife, Isubel, daughter of 
Thomas RKennedy of Bargany, a sun) Alan fifth Tord 
Cathe ut 

Lhe hfth Tord Cathcart was served hat to lis grandfather, 
Sth Mav 1619, and dicd on 18th August 1°28 He maniied, 
(first Tady Maugarct Stewart eldest daughter of Trancis earl 
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of Bothwell, without issue, secondly, Jean, daughter of Sir 


Alexander Colquhoun of Luss, and by her had a son, 

Alan, sixth Lord Cathcart, born in 1628, the same year 
his father ded He 19 descnbed as a noblemar of much 
goodness and probity, but does not seem to have taken any 
prominent part in pubhe affairs His attendance in parhia- 
inent 1 mentioned in Balfour's Annals 1n the second session 
ot the second tucnmal parliament, 28d June 1649, with the 
remark that ‘there were ten noblemen only present from the 
downsitting to tlis dav,—oftcn fewer, but never more” He 
dicd 18th June 1709, in the aghtv-first year of his age He 
marricd M uson, eldest daught«: of David Boswell of Auchin- 
kek, and had three sons, namely, Alan, seventh lord, Hon 
Junes, and Hon David Catheart killed im the public ser- 
vice at the time of the Revolution 

Alan, seventh ] ord Catheart, born about 1647, was in his 
sixty-sccond yeu when he suceceded his father He died in 
17.2 in the eyghtv-hfth year of his age He married the 
Hon Thzabcth Dalrymple, second danghtcr of James fist 
Viscount Stair, the cminent lawyer, and had thee sons and 
one daughter Alan, the cldest son, perished at sea in An- 
gust 1699, on his passage to Holland Charles, the secon¢ 
son, became eighth Lord Citheirt, and James, the th rd 
aon, almyor in the army, was killed in a duel by Gordon at 
Aidoch lhe daughter, Hon Margaret Cathcart, ma ned 
Sn John Whitefoord of Blairqnhan, baronet, and had isgue 

Chules, the aghth lod born about 1686, was a distin 
guished milituy commander He entered ealy into the 
ms, ind hid a captains commission 29th June 1703 In 
the following, vear le went over to Flanders, where he had a 
company in Gencril Micutney’s regiment, and soon after 
wards he commanded the gienadiar compiny He quitted 
that regunent in 1706 for a troop in the second regiment of 
dragoons or royal Scots Greys In 1707 he acted as major 
of brigade under the earl of Star In 1709 he became ina- 
jor im the Scots Gievs, and was tfterwards promoted to be 
heutenant-colonel of that distinguished corps On the ac 
cession of Gzeorge the Iust, he was appointed one of the 
grooms of his majestvs bed chumber At the breaking out 
of the rebellion of 1715, he, bung then Colonel Cathcart, 
joined the duke of Argyle at Stuling, and, on 23d October, 
was despatched by his grace with a det ichment of dragoons 
agunst a body of the rebels, consisting of two hundred foot 
and one hundied hora, who had been sent towuds the town 
of Dunfurmlinc, for the purpose of r using contibutions — Re- 
caving intelligence that they had passed Castle Campbell, 
and had taken up then quuters for the mght ma village on 
the road, Colone! Cathcart continued Ins march dusng the 
whole mght, and coming upon then resting-pl ice unpercerved 
at five o'clock in the morning, surpnsed the purty, some ot 
whom were taken while in bed = In the fray several of the 
insurgents wae killad and wounded, and the prisoners 
amounted to eleven gentlLmen and six servants He return- 
ed to the cimp at Stirling the same evening, having sus- 
tained no loys, as only one of his men was wounded mn the 
check, and one horse hmt At the battle of Sheriffmun, 
which followed toth November, when Argyle perceived that 
he could make no snpression m front upon the numerous 
mass of the insurgents, and that he might be outflanked by 
them he resolved to attack them on their flank with part otf 
jis Cwalry, while Ing foot should gall them with then fire in 
front He therefore ordered Culonel Cathcart to move along 
the morass to the mght with a strong body of cavalry, and 
to fall upon the flank of Mar's left wing, a movement which 
he executed with great skill Catheart, after receiving 1 fire 
from the rchel heise, nomediitely charged them, but they 
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sustained the assault with great firmness After nearly half- 
an-hour’s contest, however, they were compelled to give way, 
and the rebel foot being also forced to fall back, a general 
rout of the left wing of the insurgents in consequence ensned 

Colonel Cathcart was promoted to the command of the 9th 
regiment of foot, 15th February 1717, and of the 81st, 13th 
August 1728 On 1st January 1731 he received the com- 
mand of the 8th dragoons He succeeded his futher as Lord 
Cathcart in 1732, and was appomted one of the lords of the 
bedchamber to George the Sccond in January 1783, in room 
of the duke of Hamilton resigned He was made colonel of 
the third regiment of horse or carbineers, 7th August 1733 
He was chosen one of the sixteen representative Scots peers 
at the general election of 1734 In the following vear he was 
appointed governor of Duncannon fort, and in 1739 of Lon- 
donderry, with the rank of major-general in the army 

In 1710, after war had been declared against Spain, it was 
resolyed to attach the Spanish dominions in Soath Amciica, 
and I md Cathcait was appointed general and commande: in 
Cnef of all the Buitish forces m this service He sailed from 
Spithead in October of that year, but never reached his desti- 
nation, as he dicd at sea, after thirtecn days’ illness, 20th De- 
cember 1740, aged fifty-four years, and was burned on the 
beach of Princo Rupert's bay, Dominica, where & monumcnt 
ts cleeted to his memory His death, happening at the time 
it did, was considered as a national loss His lordship mai- 
ned, first, at Tondon, 29th March 1718, Manion, only child 
of Sir John Shaw, baronct, of Greenock, county of Renfrew, 
and by her, who dicd in 1733 he had five sons and five diugh 
ters [he cldcst two, twins, did young Charles, the third 
son, succeeded as ninth Lord Cathcart Ihc Hon Shaw 
Catheart, the fourth son, an ensign in the thud regiment of 
foot guards, fell in the sanguinary battle of I'ontenoy, 80th 
April 1745, in Ins twenty thid year, unmarried — I ord 
Cathcart marricd, secondly, in 1739, Mrs Sabine, the daugh- 
te. of a Mi Malyn of Southwark and Battersea, but by her 
he hid no issne_— he history of this lady was somewhat 1¢ 
markable She married, first, Tames I leet, Iusq , lord of the 
manor of Tewing in Heitfordslure, secondly, Captain Sabine, 
younger brother of General Joseph Sabine of Quinohall in 
lewing, thirdly, Lord Cathcart, fomthly, 18th Mav 1745, 
Hugh MacGune, an Insh officer in the Hungarian service, for 
whom she purchased a lientenant-colonel’s commission in the 
British army, but was not encouraged by his treatment of 
her to verify the posey on he: wedding ring 
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The colonel took her over to Inclind, and secluded her in a 
solitary place m the country, keeping her in confinement. tll 
Ins death, which, to her great satisfaction, happencd in 1764, 
when she returned to Fngland She danced at Welwyn as- 
sembly when past eighty years of age, with all the spuit and 
guety of a young woman She died it Tewing 3d August 
1789, mm her ninety-eighth year, after having enjoyed the 
hferent of the manor of Tewing for fifty-six years In the 
well-known novcl of Castle Rackrent, hy Maria Edge worth and 
her brother, Richard Lovell kdgewoith, several particulars 
concerning the harsh treatment of Lady Catheat by Col 
MacGuire are given by Mr Edgeworth, who mentions that he 
was acquainted with Colonel MacGuire, and had lately qucs- 
tioned the servant who hved with him, during the time that 
Lady Cathcart was confined by him, which was nearly 
twenty years 

Charles, nth Lord Cathcart, born at Edinbuigh 21st 
March 1721, was also an ofhce: of distinction He succeeded 
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his futher in 1740, and became a captain in the 20th regu- 
ment of foot m 1742 He was aide-de-camp to field-marsha! 
the earl of Stair, under whom he served at the battle of Det- 
tingen, June 16, 1748 Subsequently he was appointed one 
of the lovds of the bedchamber to the duke of Cumberland, 
and was aide-de-camp to Ins roy al highness, commander-1n- 
chief at the hard-fought battle of Fontenoy, April 80, 1745, 
where his lordship was severely wounded in the face and his 
only biother fell He accompamed the duke, with three 
others of his aides-de-camp, when, in Januuy 1746, he ar- 
nved in Sogtland to put down the rebelhon, and was present 
at the battle of Culloden, where he was wounded He was 
also wounded at the battle of Taffeldt, July 2,1747 In the 
following vou Lord Cathcart and the ear] of Sussex were no- 
minated hostages for the delivery of Cape Breton to the king 
of Tiance, in virtue of the treaty of s1x-la-Chapelle — Lhey 
were presented to I ows the Iufteenth, 27th November 1748, 
and remained in France till October 1749 On 12th Apill 
170, ns lodsup was appointed adjutant-general to the 
forces im North Biitam, with the rank of colonel In No- 
vember 1762, he was elected one of the sixtcen Scots repre- 
sentative peers, and re-chosen at all succeeding elections 
during jis hfe In 1755, he was appomted lod Ingh com- 
missioner to the Gcncral Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
ind continued to fill that Ingh office for the eyght subsc quent 
years to 1763, indluuve He attained the rank of m yor- 
general, 21st January, 1798, and of henten int-general, 14th 
December 1760 In June 176), he was appointed goyernor 
of Dumbarton castle, and in 1763 was invested with the o- 
der of the Tinstle Jn January 1764 he was named fist 
lord of police, on which he resigned the govanoishup of Dum 
barton castle 

In February 1768 Tord Cathcart wis appointed ambasst- 
dor extraordinary and mimiste: plenipotentiary to the cm- 
press of Russia, and was sworn a privy councillor, 2d August 
same year He remained at St Petersbung till 1771, Russia 
being at thut time engaged in a war with Tukey 9 After his 
return fiom St Petersbmg he was re-appointed lord high 
commissiona to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, fiom 1773 to 1776, both inclusive = In the Jatta 
vear he was constituted one of the lords of the bedchambcr 
to George the Thné His lordship died 14th August 1776, 
in his fifty-sixth year [le marred at Greenwich Hospuit a, 
24th July 1758, Taine, fourth daughter of Lord Archibald 
Hamilton of Riccatton and Pardovan, master of Greenwich 
Hospital, and sta of Sir Wilham Hamilton, K B, and by 
hor he had five sons and four daughters, namely, 1 Tanc, born 
May 20, 1751, mained John, fourth duke of Athol, and dud 
in 1791, leaving issue, 2 William Shaw, tenth Loid Cath- 
cart, 3 Mary, born at London in March 1707, marned, 26th 
December: 1774, to Thomas Graham, ksq of Balgowan, in 
Porthslure, afterwards the gallant Lord I ynedoch, and died, 
without issue, in June 1792, aged thirtv-six, 4 Louisa, born 
in July 1758, married first, David, Viscount Stormont, af- 
terward» eirl of Mansfield, with issuc, md secondly, the 
Hon Robert Fulke Greville, second brother of the earl of 
Warwick, also with issue, 5 the Hon Charles Allan Cath- 
cat, who distinguished himself both as a soldier and a diplo- 
matist, born at Shaw Park, county ( lackmannan, 28th Dc- 
cember 1759 He entered the army in 1776, as a voluntecr 
in the grenadier company of the 55th regiment of foot, with 
which he served in America After obtaimng a heutenant’s 
commission in the 23d foot, or Royal Welsh Fusileers, in 
1778 he became captian in the Athol Highlanders or 77th 
fuot, then in Buitain He embarked at New York to join his 
regiment, but was taken bv a French privateer, 2ist Septem- 
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ber, after a severe engagement On 29th May 1780 he was 
appointed major of the 98th foot, and soon after became 
heutenant-colonel of that regiment He accompamed it to 
the Kast Indies, where he was employed in diplomatic mis- 
sions by Sir John Macpherson Subsequently he served 
under Major general Stuart agamst the French at Cudda- 
lore, and commanded the grenadiers at the storming of the 
wdoubts of that place, loth June, 1788, when the whole of 
them, with the outposts and cighteen preces of artillery, were 
cud at one stroke He and Colonel Gordon commanded 
m the trenches, 26th June, when the enemy made a sortie, 
but wore completely repulsed, and the Chevalier de Damas, 
thur loader, taken prisoner After the surrende: of Cudda- 
lore, Colonel Cathcart was sent home with the despatches, 
and for lis gallant conduct was appointed quarter-mustet- 
gencral of the forces in India, 8d August 1783, and in 1784 
had a sword of a hundred guineas value voted to him by the 
Court of Dnectors At the general election m the latter year 
he was chosen meinber of parhament for the county of Clack- 
mannan In 178% he was mvested with full powers from the 
king and the fast India Company, to open a commeraal in- 
terconrse with the cmperot of China He embarked on board 
the Vertal frigate for Clona, but died on the passage in the 
Stiuts of Banca, 10th June 1788, mm lis twenty-mnth year, 
unmanid = Lhe compauons of lis voyage erected in the 
Dutch fort of Anjere a monument to lis memory, with a sut- 
able anscuiption in Tatin,--6 John, bern 1761, died in m 
fancy, 7 Ardubald Hamilton, born 7th July 1764, rector of 
Methelcy, m Yorkshic, and probed of York, mariued Fran- 
cos, daughter of John Ficemantl, Faq of Abbot's Aston, 
Buckinghamshine, with issuc, & a still-born son, and 9 
Cathaume Charlotte, born ain Russia, 8th July, 1770, neud of 
honour to the quecn, dicd at Dondon, unmaniicd im 0794 

Wilham Shaw, tenth Pord Cathaut, born at Petersham, in 
Surrey, 17th September, 1755, und received part of Ins (duca- 
tion at Iton college, but m 1768, on the ippomtment of his 
father as unbissador to Russia, he swecompanted the family to 
St Petarburg, where he pursued his classe i) studies, under 
Ins private tutor, Va Richardson, professor of humamty i 
the university of Glinpow After Jus return to Scotland he 
studied for the bir, md in 1776, wis admitted advocate — The 
sune vear he succeeded dis father, when he turned his views 
tothe asmy, and in 777 had « cornet s commission in thic 
7th diagoons — Procecding to Amenca, then in a state of 16 
volt agamst Britain he served as aide-de camp, first to Mayor 
General Sno Phomas Spencer Wilson, and ifterwards to Sur 
Hemy Chinton, ane distinguished linet on various occasions 
In 1778 he was in yor-commandant of the Biitish Legion, a 
body of voluntee: infantry rascd in Noth America, but. re- 
signed that command in 1780, prc faring to serve with the 83d 
reguinent of foot, of which he had been appomted m yor the 
previous year He also held the office of quarter-m istcr- 
general in America Being appointed to a company m the 
Coldstream regiment of foot-gu uds, he actuined to I ngland, 
and continued in that regiment till October 1789, when he 
exchanged into the 29th foot, long stationed at Windsor, of 
which regnnent he was made heutenant-colonel He wis 
dlected one of the sixteen representative Scots peers on a 
vacuicy, 10th Januuv 1788, by a majouty of one over the 
eal of Dumfries, and he was re-chosen at every subsequent 
general election, till raiscd to the pecrage of the united king- 
dom He filled the ofhce of chairman ot the committees of the 
House of Lords trom 1790 to July 1794, when the duties being 
mcompatible with foreign service Tord Walsingham was 
chosen im his stead In January 1795, Ford Cathcart was 
appomtcd vico-idinual of Seotlud He attamed the rank of 
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culonel in the army, 11th November 1790, and was promoted 
to the command of the 29th foot, 6th December 1792 In 
December 1793 he had the rank of brigudier-general on the 
continent, and in 1794 accompamied the earl of Moura to the 
relief of Ostend In the face of a formidable body of the 
French they succeeded in effecting a junction with the duke 
of York at Malunes, July 9 He commanded a brigade at the 
defeat of the French at Bommel, and attained the rank of 
major-general 4th September the same year Wath the 14th, 
27th, and 28th regiments of foot, he attacked the French, 8th 
Januay 1795, near Buren, and after an action uf several hours 
succeeded in driving then: beyond Gelderinalsen, taking from 
them a piece of cannon, and maintained his ground till 
night, m spite of repeated assaults from fresh bodies of the 
enemy, who poured in frum different quarters This post so 
gallantly defended by hin lordship was, however, too much 
expostd to be retamed im the face of a strong army The 
troops, therefore, retired to Buren, and the whole British 
forces, under the command of Sir David Dundas, were 
obliged to evacuate Holland Lord Cathcart proceeded to 
Geimany, and rumaincd on the Weser, and in other places, 
having been intrusted by his majesty with the command of 
the British hght cavahy and the foreign hght corps in British 
pay, m all thirty squadions, till December 1795, when he 
embuked at Cuxhaven for I ngland On 7th August 1797 
he was appointed colonel of the 2d regiment of hfe guards, 
and was swon a privy councillor at Weymouth, 28th Sep 
tomber 1798 He had the rank of heutenant-general in the 
amy, Ist Januuy 1801, and was appointed commandei-in- 
chief of the forces in Iieland, 28th October 1803 

In 1805, Tord Cathcart recurved the appomtment of am- 
bassador extraordin uy to the emperor of Russia and the king 
of Prussia, and at his audience of leave at Windsor, 23d 
November that vou, was invested with the orde of the 
Tinstle =A» beth monarchs were then mm the feld, it was 
deemed advisiblc, on account of the critical situation of 
affurs, to postpone Iny eanb issies to the spring, and they were 
uever carncd mto effuct In the meantime he was appointed 
to the command of the British, m a combined army of British, 
Russians, Swedes, and Prussians He had the local rank of 
genaral on the continent, 80th November 1805, and the fol- 
lowing month took the command of the Bnitish troops im 
Hanover After the battle of Austerlitz he returned home 
with the anny, im Fchuary 1806, and the same year, was 
appomted commande of the forces in Scotland 

In the suminer of 1807, to prevent the D unsh fleet at Co- 
penhigen from falling into the hands of the French, it was 
resolved by the British government to take possession of it, 
and on this impoitant service an army was sent under the 
command of ford Catheart, with 4 flect unde: Admnal Gam- 
bir = Aftul wuting the result of ineffectual negociation, 
Lod Cathc ut proceeded to mvest Copenhagen, which he 
bombarded with so much effict that, after a siege of eightcen 
days, a capitulation was entered into, on 6th September in 
consequence of which the citidel and arsenal were put into 
the possession of the British, and the Di.ush fleet, consisting 
of sixtecn ships of the Ine, fifteen frgates, six bigs, and 
twenty-five gunboats, and an immense quantity of naval 
stores and ammunition, brought to hngland 

On his return home, Tord Cathcart was, on 8d November, 
crcated a British peer, by the titles of Baron Greenock ot 
Greenock, and Viscount Cathcart of Cathcart m the county 
of Renfrew On the 7th he arrived at Ldinburgh, to resuine 
the command of the forces in Scotland, and had the treedom 
ot the cits voted to him, 17th November On the 28th of 
the following Januuy the thanks of parhament were voted 
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to his lordship and to Lord Gambier His lordship attained 
the full rank of general in the army in January 1812, and 
retained his command in North Bnitam until May 1813, 
when he was called upon to undertake another mission to St 
Petersburg In the same year the emperor Alexander con- 
ferred upon him the order of St Andrew and the Cross of 
the military order of St George of the fourth class On 18th 
June 1814, he was advanced to the dignity of an earl of 
Great Brita, by the title of earl Cathcart Besides being 
governor of Hull, he was a member of the board of general 
officers, and a commissioner of the royal miltary college, and 
royal mitary asylum He died, the semor general m the 
service 16th June 1848, at the advanced age of eighty-eight, 
retaining hus active habits and vigour of mind to the last 
He marned, 10th April 1779, Ehzabeth, daughter of Andrew 
Elhot, Esq of Greenwells, Roxburghshire, collector of cus- 
toms at New York By her he had six son= and four 
daughters Wailham, the eldest son, born st London J0th 
June 1782, chose the navy for his profession, and served his 
time m the Mediterranean and in the inshore squadron off 
Brest He was acting leutenant of the Medusa fngate at 
Boulogne, on board of which Nclson had hoisted ns flag, and 
commanded the entter of that vessel at the attempt on the 
Krench flotilla, 16th August 1801, when his emtical assist- 
ance rescued Captain Parker (who was mortally wounded), 
in charge of one of the divisions, and Ins crew, when then 
boat had fallen alongside a French ship ‘I his gallant young 
officer fell a victin to the yellow fever, 4 Jamaica, when 
mm command of the Clorinde frigute, with the rank of post- 
captain, 6th June 1804, in his 22d year unmained 

Lhe second son Charles Mun ay Cathcart, became cleventh 
baron and secondem! After his biothe:’s death he wasstyled 
Lord Greenock Born at Waltens, Fsscx, 21st December, 
178%, he entered the army in 1799 as an ensign in the 7Ist 
foot After being in vatious regiments, he was made enpt un 
in the 39th foot, 9th July 1803, and served as assistant quar- 
ter-master-general in Ireland, din the Mediterranean He 
was in the expedition to the Scheldt, at the siege of Flushing, 
&c, served in the Peninsula: war, ind was at the battle of 
Waterloo He ittamed the rank of hcutenant-general in No- 
vernber 1841, and of ,cneral in 1894 He was governor of 
kdinburgh castle and commander of the forces m Scotland 
fiom 1837 to 1842) In March 1846, he wis appomted com 
mander-in-chief of the forces im Canida, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, &c , and in 1847 he became colonel of the 3d dra- 
goon guards He maricd in Trance, 30th Scptembcr 1818, 
and aemuncd in England, 12th bebrnary, 1819, Hennetta, 
second daughter of Ihomas Mather, J sq , issue, two sons ind 
two daughters The second earl died 16th July 1859 His 
eldcr son, Alun Iredenck, Lord Greenock, born 15th No- 
vember 1828, succeeded as twelfth baron and third cal, 
matuied, with issue Lhe younger son, the Honourable 
Augustus Murray Cathe wt, born m 1830, 18 iso an officar in 


the ariny 
Ihe third son of the fist earl, the Hon Fredciuick Mac- 


adam Cathcart of Cragengillan, born at I wickenhamn Com- 
mon, Middlesex, 28th October 1789, ulso chose the profession 
of arms, in which Ins family had acquired so much distinc- 
tion In Januiry 1805, he was appointed cornet of the 2d 
dragoons or Royal Scots Cirevs, and became heutenant Ist 
May 1806 THe sorved as one of the aides-de camp to his 
father in 1805, 1806, and 1807, and in the latter year was 
sent homo with the intelligence of the surrender of the citu- 
del of Copenhagen and the Danish navy On the 8th Sep- 
tember lus father wrote ‘I send this despatch by Lienten- 
ant Cathcart, who has been for some time ny first aide-de- 
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camp, who has seen everything that has occurred here and 
at Stralsund, and will be able to give any further detaila that 
may be required” He was mimster plenipotentiary at St 
Petersburg from 1820 to 1822 aid at Frankfort froin 1824 
to 1826 A kmght of the Rusuan order of St Anne 
He was aide-de-camp to his father, when commander of the 
forces in Scotland, and in 1887 became a colonel in the 
army He marned, 18th Octobe: 1827, Jane, daughter and 
heiress of Quentin Macadam, Esq of Craigengillan Ayrstiie, 
and in consequence assumed the surname of Macadam before 
that of Cathcart , issuc, a son and several daughters 

The Hon Sir George Cathe wt the fourth and youngest son, 
born in 1794, recenved a cornet s commission in the 2d I 1fe 
Guards in 1810, and served as side-de camp to Ins father in 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, in Germanv and Fiance In 
1815, as aide de-camp to the duke of Wellington, he was pres- 
ent at the battle of Quatre-Bras He held a Ingh command 
in Canada during the insurrection there = In 1891 he became 
majoi-gener ik and was appointed governor and commander- 
m chief of the forces at the Cape of Good Hope — Subsequentls 
nomunated a K CB in 1853 he was appointed heutenant-gen- 
eral and commande: of the 4th division of the Bntish army 
dunng the Crimean wir He was killed at Lukerman im 1891 





The funnly of Cathcart of Caleton, Avishue, is a jumor 
branch of the noble fimily of the same name — Ihe castle and 
lands of Carleton onginally bdlonged to, and took then name 
from, a family named Carrol, subsequently posxessors of Crug- 
gieton Castle, Wigtownshire (see M Krritr, suuname of) A 
charte: of Caileton was granted in 1324 by Robert the Bruce 
Another ch uter was obtained from Robert HL dated in 1386 
Ihe Hon Sir John Cathcart, 4th son of the Ist Tord Cath- 
cart, maimed the diughter and heness of Culeton of that 
Uk, and had a son, Alan Cathe it, who became propueton of 
Cuileton, and Dec 3, 1500, received from James IV a charter 
of the Innds of Carleton and others Hos only dinghter and 
heiress, Margaret, mained her relative, Hon Robert Cathcart 
2d son of 2d lord, by whom he had a son, also named Robert 
On Mareli 26 1947, Lhomas Kennedy of Knockdow, and David 
and bergus, his sons, found secuiuty that they would suatisty 
Robert Catheart of Carleton, for mutil iting his left hand, and 
for wounding him in the face, and on Mav 10, 1549 the two 
latter were respited from the sume The Cathcarts seem to 
have been, from im ¢aily period, opposed to the Kennedys 
Accordingly we find thit so late as 1607 Joln Cuthe ort of 
Carleton and John lis son wore put to the horn, for assisting 
Mure of Anchindrane in an att ick on the ewl of Cassillis in 
the fields at Maybole, when the master of the household of 
the «ter was shun, and several of Ins followers wounded 

The “fause kinght,” of the old ballad of May Collean is 
popularly suid to have resided at Carleton casth, which gives 
title to this branch of the Catheuts It 1s situated about 
two miles to the south of Girvan, 1 tall old ruin standing on 
the bnnk of 9 bank which overhangs the sea, aud the country 
people affirm that the herome, May Collean, was a daughter 
of the family of Kennedy of Culzean, now represented by the 
marquis of Ailsa The ballad be gins 


Oh! heard ye of a bludie kiicht, 
Tived in the south countric ? 
He has betrayed cip,ht ladies fair, 
And drowncd then in the sea 


Then neat he went to May ( olean 
A maid of beauty rare 

Mis Collean wes this lady s name 
{lu tather s only heir 
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She refuses at first to wed lum, but by means of a charm, she 
consents to accoinpany him, when he takes her to a lonely 
place called Bunion Bay, where he commands her to strip 
herself of her clothes and orn iments, previously to drowning 
het Ike the rest, but under the pretence that she could not 
take off hur clothes in presence of a man, she prevailed upon 
hum to turn lus back, when she seized him im her arms and 
threw him into the sea She then mounted lus ‘ dapple grev,’ 
and galloped off, and according to the tradition, acquired all 
lis anmensc wealth May there not be in this ballad some 
covcit allusion to the frequent feuds between the Cathcarts 
and the Kennedys ? 

Jhe son of the above Robert Cathcart, John Catheatt ot 
Culeton, built the castle of Killochan, the present famuly 
ronidence He was a leading supporter of the Reformation, 
ind m 1570 when Kirkaldy of Grange began to show Ins 
hostility to Johu Knox, and a report spread that he had be- 
come hig enemy and intended to slay him, the land of Cale- 
ton, Lord Oclultree, the earl of Glencairn, and ten others of 
tle princapad reformers of Kyle and Cunningham, sent lim 
a formal letter fiom Aji, solannly warmng lin of anv at- 
{cmpts to myure Knox, “that man whom Gud hid made the 
fist planter and watcrer of his church” In 1581 he was one 
of the comunttee named by the General Assembly to deliberats 
ap to the bishops sitting m pathament and pe foruung yudi- 
dial functions both avi and ermmina, when they gave in a 
he port rwccommending that commissioners fiom the Assembly 
should take the place of the bishops in parlament, and (hat 
then temporal yauisdiction should be exerased by head bu- 
hffs By Ins wife, Helen, he had a son, Hew, from whom 
are hincally descended the Cathcats of Greenock, and Hew 
Catheart of Caleton who wis ceatcd a baronet of Nove 
Scotin, 20th June, £703 The litter maniucd, in 169), 4 
dinghtar of Sar Patuck Broun, buonct, of Colstoun His 
gon, Si John Catheat, manicd, first, a 1717, Cathcune, 
dnughtar of Robert Dundas, Tord Amston, Ins issue by 
whom, a son tnd two dwughtas, died before him, and, sec 
ondly, 1729, Phizabeth, daughter of Su John Kennedy of 
Culzean, buonet, by whom he hid a numerous family Mis 
eldest son, Sno John Cathcart, dicd, without wsue, in 1785, 
when the title and cotates devolved on his next brother, Su 
Andivew Cathe ut, et heutenant-colone]in the arm), at whose 
death, without mene, an 1828, m his 87th van they prssed 
to his grand-nephew, the 4th baronet, John Andiew Cath- 
ent eldest son of his nephew, Hugh Catheat Sir John 
Andew Cathemt, 5th baronet born in February 1810 at oue 
tine a ciptam in 2d Tifeguards, mured, in 18860 Tadv 
I leanor Kennedy only daughter of the curl of Casmillis, and 
grand daughter of Ist maiquis of Ailsa, issue, Regimald Ar- 
clibald Fe dwaid, born in 1838 two other sons and a daughte: 

Phere 18 a tradition in the Cathe ut family that either Su 
Alan Cathcart, the compamon in arms of Robert the Bruce, 
or hig son, attended Douglas to Spam, on his wav to the 
Holv Fand, with the heart of the patriot king, in consequence 
of which the Cathcarts carry a heart im ther coat of arms 





David Crthcat, a senator: of the College of Justice, unda 
the tith of Ford Alloway, was born at Ayr, m January 1764 
His father, J has Cathcart, a respectable merchant, who 
dealt in Bench wines, and traded with Virgima, previous to 
the R>volution in North America, was at one time provost of 
that t¢wm = Has son David receivid the elementary part of 
lus cducation at the schools of his native burgh He studied 
tor the bar at Isndinbungh, and pasyed ad ocate 16th July 1785 
He was promoted to the bench 8th June 1813, and was ap- 
pointed a lord of justiaary in 1826 He muzted in 1793, 
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Margaret Muir, daughter of Robert Mus, Esq of Blairston, 
on the bauks of the Doon, through whom he succeaded to 
that estate, which became the property of his son Klas Cath- 
cart, ksq, styled of Auchindiane Ihe small estate of 
Greenfield, purchased by Ins father was also the property of 
lus lordship In one corner of it stands the venerable and 
roofless ruin of Alloway's “ auld haunted hark,” froin which 
Mr Catheait took jis judicial title when raised to the bench 
He died at Blairston, 27th Apiil 1829, at the age of mxtv- 
five, and wis mterred in the ruin of Alloway kirk 
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Cawpokr, el of, a tith in the peer ige of the umted king- 
doin, possessed by a branch of the ducal house of Argyle 
Lhe founder of this family was Sir John Campbell, third son 
of the second emul of Argyle, who im 1510 mated Munel, 
daughter and heiress of Sir John Calder of Calder, in the 
conntv of Naun (See Carper surname of, ante, p 526, 
and CAMPBELI surname of, p 547 ) 

[he name was anciently Calder, but it wis known in the 
latter fourm to Hector Boece, and Shakspeare makes the witches 
in Macbeth hail lnm as thane of Cawdor ‘This way of spelling 
the name was adopted is the family title when the peerage 
was conferred 1n 1796 = Tn Blean’s Atl is itis given as ‘ Cathe,” 
hence Caddel (see CApprr and CAIDER surnames of) 

Sir John Campbell died Ist Mav 1546 9 Muriel survived 
til] about 15735 Then eldest son, Areclubald dicd in 1551 
His next brother, John, wis bishop of the Isks John, Ar- 
chibalds son, tutor to the young eul of Arevle, was assaspin- 
ated by Cumpball of Ardkingl ins in February 1591 (see vol 
1p 3878) Sn Joln Ing eldest son, acquncd Isla He 1- 
syed the estates in favour of his son Tohu in 1622, and died 
cv.cal642 John, commonly ealled “ the ki u,” manned Ehiz- 
abcth, eldest daughter of Sir Thoms Urquh ut of Cromarty 
In 1639 he was cognosecd as + lunitic, and died in Tune 
1604 He was succeeded by ns nephew, Su Hugh who wis 
knighted in 1600) Being cspecanlly inious for the introduc- 
tion of the Fords pravcr as a part of the regular service in the 
Presbytenan church, he repeatedly addressed letters to the 
presbytery of Inverness, to Prinespal C ustans of Edinburgh, 
and to the General Assembly He uso published the follow- 
ing two works on the subject ‘An Fssiy on the loid's 
Prayer,’ 1704 850, and ‘Letters rclitive to in Fasay on the 
Jods Prive,’ Edinbugh, 1709 8\0 Su Hugh vesigned in 
favour of luseldest son Sar Alexander, in 1693, and dicd in. 1716 

Sir Alexander served in several parliaments as comms- 
moner for the county of Narn, and hke the other commis- 
sioners, he recetved an allowance from his shure for his ex- 
penses Hemured Eliztbeth, sister ind huress of Su John 
Gilbert I ort, baronet of Stackpole court, Pembrokeslure, on 
whose death in 1698 that estate passed to the Campbells of 
Calder, and 1s now possessed bv the cirls of Cawdor = Sn 
Arclubald s son John Campbell, sq of Ciwdor castle M P 
for the county of Pembroke, was appointed a lord of the ad- 
muralty in 1736, and of the treasmy in 1746 9 He sold Isla 
und the Argvleshue linds He marred Marv, eldest daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of Lewis Pivse, Esq of Goguthen, Wales, 
and died in 1775 = He hid three sons and thiee daughtas 
Hfig sons were, Pivse, lis hen, John Hooke Campbell, Lod 
Tyon of Scotland, and Alexander a leutenant-colonel in 
the army, father of General Sir Henry Frederick Campbell, 
KCB, andGCH 

Pryse Campbell of Cawdor castl., the eldest son, was 
elected member of parhament for the counties of Cromarty 
and Nairn in 1762, and appointed a lord of the treasury in 
1766 Hemarned Sarah, daughter and co-huress of Sir d- 
mund Bacon, Baronet, ud had two sons, Jolin, bis heir, 
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fest Lord Cuwdo. Sir George, aduural of the white whie | 
ded in 1821, and a daughter, Sarah 

John Campbell of Cawdor casth, the cider son, was born 
and in part educated in Scotland, but resided chiefly on Ins 
estute in Wales In 1774 he was returned member of par- 
hament for the town of Cardigan, and rechosen in 1780, 
1784 and 1790 He was criated a baron in the peerage otf 
(neat Britain, 2lst June, 1796, by the title of Lord Cawdor 
of Castlemartin, county of Pembroke In 1797, when the 
krench landed at Fishguard, a se i-port town m the county 
of Pembroke, hus lordsup encountered them at the head of a 
body of peusantry, wsetsted by « few troops, and compelled 
twolve hundred Iuench soldiers to suaender themselves pris- 
ones In 1799, he spoke, in the House of Tuids, on the 
Voluntec: Itxemption Bill, which he did not utogether ap- 
prove of, as precluding the services of many why took refuge 
in these corps for no othcr purpose thin exempton from the 
nnlitia In 1804 his Jordslup expressed his dissent to the 
Militia ofhecrs bill = He did not vote on the tual of Viscount 
Melville, but divided with those peers who wished to go into 
voommittee on the Insh Roman Catholic petition, id on 
the meeting of the now parhament m 1807, he wsisted it the 
yroat dinnet of the party m opposition to the munistry of the 
duke of Poitland Hem 27th July 1789, 1 ady Caroline 
Howard, eldest diughte: of oth em] of Culsle, and had two 
sons, John Tiedentck tust cul of Cawdor ind George Pryse, 
captain RN Ue died in 1821 

His cider son, John Ficdench Cumpbell, 2d buon ind Ist 
eul of Cawdor, born in Nov 1790, manicd, Sth Sept 1816, 
I lizabeth, eldest dof 2d Wiuquis of Bith, weut 3 sons and | 
dig Creited cul of Cawdor ind viscount inkvu, 24th Sept 
1527, in the peerige of the United Kingdom  Fducated ut 
Oxtad, DOT 1841 afelow of the Rov d Societys He died 
Nov 7, 1860, wd was succeeded by his cldest son, John 
bredenck Vaughin, born in 1817, ve, in 1842, Sar ih-Mary 
the 2d dr of the Hon Col Hemy I Compton Cwendish uid 
giandd wughter of Lot emt of Burlington, ssue 3 sous ind 4d drs 





Cussrorp, Baron a tith of the duke of Roabuizh from 
Cessford castle oan the patish of Eckford, Rosbiaghshin 
[Seo Roxpunan, duke of, and Aer, suname of | 





CUWAIMFR erroneously Chalmers (Pat de Camera) usu 
nwne derived fiom the office of ‘Cameranus regis, Chamber 
lun of the king held by Herbertus, the first on record of the 
incint Ayrshire finnly of Chalmer of Gadguth, litterly G ut- 
girth, but at first spelled G ddgnth, the guth of Galdus This 
Herbertus was ( imerari.s Scotia, or great chamberlain of 
Scothind, in the sagn of David the First, from 1124 to 1193 
(Crawford s Officers of State | He is witness to the grant 
wiich King David made ‘ccclesie sancti Kentigerm de G)is- 
gow, of the lands of Govan, which afterwards became an 
endowmc«nt for a prebend in thit cathedral church — Besides 
his lands in Ayrshire, which rem uncd for more thm six hun- 
died years m the “ mily, he had also the barony of Ainmel in 
finhthgowshire, as appears from the fist chute of these 
lands to Sir David Hamilton, in the reign of D wid the Sec- 
ond, in which it 18 expressed thit they were to be held ss 
ficcly as *quondam Herbertus Cameraius Regiy David’ hicld 
the same In Ins old age thi» Heibertus Came: uius touk 
ordirs and became abbot of Kulso [Ausbet's System of Her - 
aldiy,vol n App p 20] The nune de Camera from him 
was retained by the family down to the ren of J uncs the 
Fifth 

His son, Reginaldus de Cameia, (born before lis father 
was in holy orders,) was possessed of the barony of Gadguth 
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in the reign of William the [ion between 1165 and 1214, and 
as Nisbet remarks, assumed the name of de Camera, xs a 
surname, im the same manner as the famly of the great 
Stewards of Scotland assumed that of Stewart as a cognomen 
from the office of their greit progemtor He as a frequent 
witness to the gifts and donations made by Walter the High 
Stewad, from his lands m Kyle, in the neighbowhood of 
Gadguth, to the monks of Paisley, when be founded that 
monastery mm 1100 [his remote antiquity of the family 1s 
farthe: established by a wit unde: the great seal of Scotland 
in 1609, referred to by Nisbet, 1 which it 1s acknowledged 
by the crown that the family of Chalmer had possessed the 
buony of Gadguth to: upwards of five hundred years betoie 
that period In consequence of several of the earhest char- 
tors of the tamily having been lost, a chasm occurs in the 
lane of succession for thout a hundred years or more, till 
about 1296, when William de Camera, with others of the 
barons of hvle, swore an extorted allegiance to King Fdwand 
the Lust of Fngl nd 

hegmald de Gamera, the son of this William, yomncd Robert 
the Biuce, and continucd faithful to him throughout all hie 
vicissitudes und stiugglhs After: the battle of Bannockburn 
lie accenved from that monarch a charter, under the great 
seal, of Ins own cotate of Gadgnth, under the title of ‘ Regi- 
nildi de Cunea tern uum de Galdgnth’  lhis chater has 
no dite, w Wes usual im many of the writs of those divs, but 
It 1s supposed to have been about 1320 

ths son, Wilham de Gamera, adhered to Kang D wid 
Bruce, even when hay fortunes were at the lowest ebb, and 
after that monirch’s release from lis long ¢uptivity in bng- 
land, he ww appoimted m 1369, clerk-1gister and justice - 
dutk noth of the Koith, the kingdom at that time being 
divided into two justhiuy distuicts of north and south of that 
myer = His son, Regmild de Camera, besides the estate of 
Gadgnth, had «chute: from King Robert the Second of the 
lands of Craiginfooch m= Reufewshie m= the your 137, 
Which, m (907, were ahenated to the Tord Sempill Tn the 
volls of the county of Renfiew they wen anucntly called 
(1 nginfeoch-Ch diner, but afterwards they vequired the wine 
of Ci uginteoch Sempill 

Si John de C uneni of Gadgnth, the son of this Regin ad, 
in several authentic documents is called dommus on lord of 
Gadgirth, a desgnition which infers that this family way 
considarcd at that time im the rank and chai ictcr among the 
pr oceres and magnates reynt, or grcatcr baons of the king- 
dom, and as such to have had 4 hereditary night to a seat in 
puhament Has son, aso named John, donmmus de Gad- 
guth, wis one of fiftcen barons of Ayrslire, (his name ap- 
pears first on the hst,) who were unpannelled w a jury in 1 
cause in 1417, an which the burgh of Invine Jud cluin tot 
picce of imur ground, which wis decided by then verdict in 
favour of the town = [ tubertxon s Ayr shue Familes, vol in 
p 265 | He wi onc of the Scots axiharics who, under the 
«ils of Buchan and Douglas, went to Fiance in 1419, to the 
asgstanue of Charles the Seventh agunst the Inglsh At 
the battle of Verncuil, 17th August, 1121, gained by the 
Sevts, he Inghly distinguished lumpelf, and sn consequence 
had 1 fleur de le ded to Ins coat of ums, held by a hon au 
lis deat: paw which for sume ccntuucs afterwards was 
borne as then est by the funily, mstead of as previously a 
hawk volant, but the litter was im the course of time revived 
According to tiadition this John de C uncra of Gadguth wis 
slun it the battle of the Hernngs in krance, before 1429 
After that time, at Icast lus naine 18 no more mentioned 

His son, Su John de Camera of Gadgirth, was very yeu), 
at lus fathau'’s dcath, but lived to a considerable uge lie 
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CHALMER 
had the honour of knighthood conferred upon hun by King 
James the Third In 1468, he recerved a charter erecting 
the lands of Gudgirth and Culraith in Ayrshire, into one bar- 
ony He sat as a baron in 1484, the date of the first par- 
hament of James the Fourth as douminus de Gaitgirth, taking 
place und enrolment ‘inte: domnum Ker et domnum Bal- 
comie,’ two barons of great runk, that 1, after the one and 
before the othir He marned dame klzabcth Hamilton, 
duughter of Sir James Hamilton of Cadzow, and sister of the 
first Lord Hanulton, by whom he had a son, John, who suc- 
ceeded lnm, and a daughter, Marion, married William Dal- 
ryinple of Stwr, ancestor of the earls of Stan It 18 stated 
in Douglas’ Pecrage, [Adited by Wood, vol np 520,] that 
“She was a lady of excellent worth and virtue, and one of 
the Tollads of Kyle summoned in 1494 before the king's 
counal on acconnt of their heretical doctrimcs, but the mag- 
nuauimity of James the Fourth treated the charges with con 

tempt, and the accused persons were dismissed ” 

Phe son, John de Camera, mariicd, in 1491, Marion Hay, 
daughter of Peter Hay of Menzean, brotha: of John Lord 
Huy of Yester ancestor of the marquis of I weeddale, and 
had a son, Janes, and thie daughters, who were all well 
muned, The son, James de Camera, on Ist October 1501, 
as heu to hw fatha, was infeft, on a precept of chancery, im 
the landa of Culraith and Chalmerhousc, trom which latter 
had sprung the designation of that lk He marned a daugh- 
ter of Alexunder Stewart of Galston, brother of John hrat 
rarl of Lennox and Darnicy, by whom he had a son Robart, 
ind a daughter, Marguet murid to Robert Cunningham of 
Cunninghamhe ad 

Robot de Camaa of Gaidgnth the son, by his wife the 
daughter of Su Hugh Campbell of Loudoun, had two sons, 
James, of whom next paragraph, and Andicw, styled of Ne- 
ther Biuntshicls, and a daughter, Margmet, maned to Alin 
Cathe ut of Carleton 

Janes Chalmer of Gadgirth, the elder son, was a zealous 
veformer, and is descuibed by Archbishop Spottiswood, John 
Know and otha ccclesiasticnl historians as one of the bold- 
txt of the leaders of the reformation im Scotland = In 1558, 
When the prerchers were summoned to appea at Fdinburgh, 
and ui consequence the professors of the reformed ichgion 
flocked in great numbers to the capital on the day fixed, 
(the 19th of July,) the bishop of St: Andrews and the priests 
procued a proclainntion to be made, that all who hid come 
to the town without commandment or warrant, should repair 
to the borders and remain there fifteen days = Lhe bishop of 
Galloway said in rhyme to the quecn 


*Mndame because thes arc come without order 
Ticd vou scnd them to the border 


it happened thit those of the west Country who supported 
the reformed rehgion had armed that smne day in kdin- 
burgh, and heanng of the proclamation, they went mn a body 
to the prvy chamber, where the queen regent and the bish- 
ops were, and complained of this strange proceeding of the 
priests, on which the queen began to put in pr ictice some 
of har usual craft, when a zealous and bold man, as Calder 
wood cals him, James Chalmer of Gadgirth, said, “ Ma- 
dain, you know that this 1s the malice of the javvels (a term 
of reproach much im use m those days, supposed to have the 
same meaning as ) ul birds) and of th it bastard (meaning the 
bishop of St Andrews) that standeth by vou We vow to 
God we shall make a day of 1t They oppress us and our 
tenants, for feeding their idle bellies They trouble our 
meachers, and would murder them andus Shall we suffer 
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this any longer? No, Madam, it shall not be so, and 
thereupon every man put on his steel bonnet [ Calderwood's 
Hustory, vol 1 p 844] ‘The queen iegent found herself 
vbhged to temporise She demed all knowledge of the pro- 
clamation, and forbade the bishops to trouble either the pro- 
fessors or their preachers The bishops were in consequence 
obliged to adjourn the day of compearance till the first of 
September In May 1559, he was one of the barons of the 
west who hastened to the relief of Perth, when the queen 
regent threatened to march against that town with her French 
troops In September 1562 he was among the barons and 
gentlemen of Ayrshne who subscribed the famous bond at 
Ayr, for the defence of the “ holy } vangel,” and their own 
mutual protection, and in July 1567, as a member of Assem- 
bly, he was one of the commissioners of towns who signed 
the articles then agreed to, for the maintenance of the au- 
thouty of the voung king, James the Sixth, the defence of 
the reformed religion, and the utterly rooting out of poperv 
the realn He had sevcial charters under the great seal 
in 1641 and 1548, of parts of lus estates both in the counties 
of Ayr and Wigton John Knox, when i the west, preached 
in Gadmrth castle, situated im the pansh of Coylton, and 
found, as did all the reforming mimstcrs, a warm fricud and 
fiarless defonder m its possessor He maricd Annabella, 
daughter of Cunningham ot Caprington, and had James, his 
son and successor, and three daughters, the second of whom, 
Margaret, was mand to James Boyd of Liochugg arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, and was the mothe of the famous Dr 
Robot Boyd of Trochngy, prncipd of the university of Glas- 
gow James Chimer, the son, marncd Marion, daughter 
of John Pullirton of Dieghorn, and had by he: 2 son, James, 
ind four daughters 

‘This latter Janes Chahine: was infeft m the estate m 1580, 
as har to lus father By hi» wife Isabella, daughter of Sir 
Patuck Houston of that ilk, he had, with three diughters, a 
son, James Chalmer of Gadguth, who by commission under 
the great scal, 8th September 1632, was by King Charles the 
kirst made sheriff principal of Aytshine, when the crown ac 
quned that heritable yurnsdiction from the earl of Loudoun 
In 1633, he was one of the representatives of Ayrshire in 
puhament — In 1641 he was conjoined with the earl of Cas- 
sills and the lard of Caprington as commissionas from the 
Scots parli unent to Newcastle In the same year he and Sir 
Wilham Mure of Rowallan were appointed auditors of the 
accounts of the commussary-general In 1613 he wis a 
commissioner of supply, and also onc on the committec of 
management In 1646 he was on the committer of war, and 
in 1649 he had a troop in Colonel Robert Montgomery's 
reminent of horse By his wife Isabel daughter of John 
Blan of Blan, he had five sons and five dinghters His sons 
were John, Ins success , Reginald of Polquhairn D wad of 
Fistck in Galloway , Briee, and Robert 

Fis grandson, John Chalmer of Gadgirth, was 1 member 
of the convention priliament in 1689, and im the same year 
of the first parliament of Wilham and Mary He marned 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Colonel James Montgomery of 
Coilsheld, third son of the siath earl of Fghnton, and, with 
three daughters, had three sons, John, James, and Hugh 
rhe Jitter, when scarcely seventeen years of age, was killed 
at the battle of Malplaquet in September 1709 

John, the eldest son, at the age of sixtecn entercd the sei- 
vice of the United Provinces as a volunteer in the regiment 
commanded by Lieutenant-general George Hamilton, in 
which he afterwards obt uned a captain’s commission = In 
1714, when a general reduction of the army took place, and 
that regiment was disbanded, he was continued in the estab- 
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behment of Great Britatn on half-pay till December 1726, 
when he got a command in the seventh foot Owing mainly 
to the great debts which had been incurred by the family fiom 
their active adherence to the party of Charles the First, and 
which were accutnulated in subsequent years, adjudications 
were cgrried on against the estate m 1692, and in Apnil 
1695, Hugh earl of Loudvun, James Viscount Stair, and Di- 
vid Cunnmghame of Milnciaig (afterwards Sir David), who 
seem to have been the curators during the minority of Cap- 
tain Chalmer, entercd into a contract amongst themstlves, 
in which thcy allotted certain portions of the estate to each 
ether, at sixteen years purchase, for which they becaine 
bound to pay the preferable debts affecting it On his return 
home, however, Captain Chalmer challenged the parties at 
law for thus parcelling out among themselves the lands of his 
fathers, when he recovered part of them He died unmar- 
ried about 1740, whon ba was suecceded in that portion ot 
the estate which he retuned possession of, by Ins three sis- 
ters, Mary Anna and Ithzabeth Mary, the eldest, mar- 
ned the Ruy John Stecl, minister of Stan, but dying, at a 
very advanced age, without issue, she left her portion of the 
estate to her husband, and he, murying again, had two 
daughters, the elder of whom manuwd a Mr Redfearn, who 
sold his part of Gadgirth to Colonel Burnet who had marned 
the youngest daughter, Anna the second daughter m wried 
Mi Faiquhar of Iownhead of Catrine, und had no issue 
Lhzabeth, the youngest, became the wite of M: John Mure 
of Ayr, and had several children ‘Their e} fest son was John 
Mue Chalmer, WS On the death of his parents he ob- 
tnined that portion of the lands of Gadgnth winch was lus 
mother’s, and his aunt Anna engaged in her lifctime to 
nuke over her share of the estate to him on las assuming the 
family name Ye marned Miss bk F uquhar of Edinbingh, 
and by he: had a son George, and several other children 

George Chalmer Isq, the onlv son, fist a heutenant in 
the roynl navy, afterwaids an advocate at the Madras bir, 
where he reilized a considerable fortune, married at Madras 
Khizabeth, danghter of Francs Tatour, ksq of that preai- 
dency by whom he had a son, Fi incis Day Chalmer, and 
two danghtes, Anne, married to Jolin Tenkine Fsq (bro- 
ther of Di Jenkins master of Bulicl, and vice chancellor of 
the umversity of Oxford) and Fhiza, the wife of Robert Hang, 
sq of Viewpmk, fomth son of James Haig of Blarhill, 
county Perth, and Tochrn, county Fdinburgh 

Franus Dav Chalmer, the 25th in direct descent of this 
ancient family, m yor 7th dragoon guards, maruied 25th May 
1833, Sarah Mary kemilv, danghtc of James Robertson, Fsq , 
Ciptain of engineers, Beng il army This ladv was the cousin 
ind heness of the late Sir Gilbert Stirling of Mansfield, bar- 
onet, who left nis est tte of Tarbert and his large personal 
fortune, to be invested in Jand to be entailed on her heirs 
Her eldest son, Gilbert Stuling Chilmer Stuling born 18th 
January 1843 will inherit these estates, and the diect lineal 
representation of Herbertus de Camera, great chamberlain 
of Scotland in the reign of Divid I, (1124—1153) ‘The 
younger elnidien of Major Chalmer are 2 Reginald, 3 
George, 4 Francis, 1 Anne, 2 Fmily khz: 8 Catherine 
Frances, 4 Charlotte Amy Rachel 








Ihete was a fanuly of the name of Chalmers settled in 
Krance, who were barons of Tartas in Normandy = ‘Thev are 
aud to have heen descended from the ancient family of Chal- 
mers mn Scotland by means of Job Chalmers who, leavin 
that country, married in France Martha de Cuiglosse, heiress 
at Tartas, im the yer 1440 = The reason of his leaving Scot 
lan was that seven brethren of the family of Chalmers, of 
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which this Job Chalmers was supposed to be one, had mur 

dered the baron of Balgunte, and in consequence were ban 

ished the kingdom and ther estutes confiscated. In a letter 
written at Pans the 26th October 1644, by the Abbe Chal- 
mers, a Scotsman, nominated bishop of Vance in Provence, 
in answer to one from Mons Chalmers, counsellor to the 
hing and Lieutenant-general Turtas at ‘Tartas, whom he 
styles his cousin, he says that the decay of their ancient tam- 
ily in Scotland was ‘by reason of the unhappmess of the 
times, and chiefly by means of the heresy whereof lis great 

grandfather and grandfather were such funous protectors 
that they were known to have ransacked the churches at 
Aberdeen, wheieof their ancestors were as perpetual governors 
for five hundred years, as he adds, ‘may be seen at this day 
by their magnificent tombs in the said city ’ He also says 
that the baron of Balgome was killed by the seven brethren, 
“for ane abuse done to then futher ' A memorandum sent 
to Blaise Chalmers, heutcnant-general of lartas, by David 
Chaliners, jord of Dormont (Ormond), a judge of the cout of 
session, (of whom a notice folluws,) about a hundred years 
lifore, states that the baron of Gadguth was the clef of 
the name of Chalmers The father of this David Chahnas, 
us we learn froin that document, was Andicw Chaliners 
of Strequelin (Stuchen), in the county of Abirdeen Men- 
tion 1s also madc of Peter Chalmers, councillor to the king 
(of France) and hentenant-general of the junsdiction of 
lartis Of all these parties the arins were stated to be the 
same as those of the famly of Gadguth Notwithstanding 
thar thus connecting themselves with the Avrshue family, 
we iather think that the biainch i Itrance belonged to the 
house of Chalmers of Aberdccnshire, wlich was altogcther of 
distinct origin 





The tamily of Chahncrs of Balnaciaig, in Abcidcenshnc, 13 
considered by all Scottish genealogists as springing from the 
clan Cameron, and a totally different. family fiom that of 
Gadguth, although of the same surname — T}ns as instructed 
by the difference in their coats of ums, for there is not one 
figuie in the arms of the one thit corresponds with those of 
the other, and antiquanes gener ily allow that the o1gim 
md ancient descent of families we better ascatamed by a 
moral bearings than by surnamcs, arms being of greater inti 
quity It is supposed that the ancestors of the family of 
Balnccraig were settled at an early pertod in the north of 
Scotland, but the first that can be hxed upon with any cer 
tainty was Robert Chalmers of Kintore, who muriud Helen 
Gavieh ugh or Ganoch, sister of Sir James Garvichaugh, 
krght, a gentleman of good descent, who had fiom Sir Lho- 
inate Randolph, the gicat earl of Moray, tenant of Duncan 
earl ot Bife in the estite of Lumphanan, a charter of the 
lands of Balnacraig, Belode (Beltie), Claychock (Cloak), and 
lalanschyn (Lillyching), with then patents, &c This Ro- 
bert Chalmers of Kintore received, Jointly with las wife, from 
her nephew, Andiew Garvichaugh of Caskiebon, the son of 
the above kmight, achuter of the lands named, dated at 
\berdcen, 8th August, lov?7, to be holden of the carl of Mo- 
ray and lus heirs, fot a pair of white gloves rendered yearly 
at the manor of Caskieben if asked for and became the 
founder of « house wlich flourished for more than four hun- 
dred years = [his charter was confirmed by Isabel Randolph, 
daughter and heircss of the said earl of Moray, lord of An- 
nandale and Man Robert and Helen Chalmers Icft a son, 
Wiham Chalmers or de Camera, as the name was then 
spelled, who was several tunes provost of Aberdeen from 1392 
until 1404 He seen.s to have had a son or brother, Lhomae 
Chalmers, who was also provost of that eitv in 1412 Alcx 
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auder Chalmers, probably his son, was provost in 1443, ee 
for several different years thercafter, down to 1495, when he 
1s designed of Murthill In the public registers 16 a charter 
granted by Ak xander Chalincrs of B dnaciaig to Henry kor- 
bes, of the lands of Thomaston and Fullarton, with an an- 
nud rent of five shillings out of the king’s lands of Kinkell 
and Dyce, im the thanage of Kintore and shire of Aberdcen, 
dated 7th Api, and confirmed at St Andrews lst March, 
1535 In the cihtcenth century the estate of Balnacrag 
passed mito the possession of the Farquharsons of Finzcan, 
and Patrick (hialiners, Isq of Auldbar in Forfaishirc, 13 be- 
heved to be the representative of the Balnac rag family 

In 1716, while a party of mmiitary were preparing to burn 
the old mansion house of Balnacrarg, in the parish of Aboyne, 
one of the soldurs thrust his head into a jar of honey, and 
could only be cxtncated by a portion of the mouth of the jar 
beg broken off, which was done amid the jeors of his com- 
rua During this scone a counter order to save the house 
anived The honev-jar, with its broken lip, w ts in conse- 
quence preserved it the house as the cise of its preserva 
tron 





The fanuly of Chalmers of Cults, i the parish of Tarland 
was an enrly cadet of that of Balnicrag  Alcxander Chil 
mors, the first of Cults, 1s supposcd to have been a grandson 
of the Waltham Chalmers above-named We married Tady 
Agncs Hay, daughter of the carl of Frrol | Alexandar Cb al- 
mos of Cult the fifth in descent from the above-named 
Alexander, the faet of Cults, wis provost of Aberdcan im 
1567 By tins wife, Janet, daughter of Tumsden of Cushnic 
ic had two sons, Gilbert his successor, and Witham, ministe: 
of Boyndic, of whose dcscondants afterwards — His elder son, 
albert Chalmers of Cults, caved a charter of confirmation 
of put of ius patarnal estates in Novaubar P6010 He scans 
alo to have sold the yaeater portion of them to Sir James 
Gordon of Pesmon im 1612, among which were the Jands of 
Cults, which now belong to the duke of Richmond — By his 
wilt, Tlizabeth, daughter of Frazer of Does he had ¢ son, 
Aleaandar Chalmers, who appaws nevarthaess to have been 
designated of Cults He imarnied Janct, daughter of James 
livine of Drum, and had a son, Alex under Chalmers of Cults, 
who maid Marjory daughter of Robot Pumsden of Cush- 
nic, advocntc, by whom he had an only danghter, M ujory, 
the wite of John Uric, of Pattichy, and thar son wis Sa John 
Uiie or Urrn, heuten ant gencral in 1643, undar the gic at 
meugwus of Montrose In this Alexander Chalmers cided 
the eldar male branch of the family of Cults 

Willhum, second son of Alexander Chaliners of Cults, the 
provost of Aberdecn, above referred to, was the first protes- 
tunt minster at the huk of Boyndie, in Banffslire and wis 
planted there in the carly part of the ragn of Charles the 
Just He manned Fliziwbeth, daughta of Wilham Chudmas 
of the same fanny of Cults, mimster of Skene, and had fom 
sons, who wele all episcopal claigymcen, namely, Jet, Wilham 
Chalmeis, mumste: at Fettercarrn After the revolution he 
was seut to London by the episcopal dagy of the north of 
Scotland, to attend to then affurs at comt, and soon after 
the accession of Queen Anne, he presented to het an addiess 
from Ins Inethren, when het maycsty conferred a pension of a 
hundred pounds a-year on him He marred Ihaabeth, 
daughter of Buclay of Lown, and had two sons, William, 
wunuster at Glunmis, and James, mmuister at Cullen 2d, 
Funes, parson of Pusley He was first one of the professors 
ot plilosophy in Manschal college, Aberdeen, wich ofbce 
he held in 1000, when Charles the Sccond was in’ Seat- 
land, and while at Aberdeen his mayesty distinguished him 
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with particular inarks of favour On one occasion, especially 
when he waited on the king, Charles, in the hearing of all 
present, saluted him with these words, ‘‘ God save you, Mr 
Chalmers'" Having entered into holy orders, he was pre- 
sented to New Machar, within seven milts of Aberdeen, but 
soon after was translated to the kirk of Cullen, of which 
his nephew James was afterwaids incumbent Durning his 
mintry here, preaching once on Jothain’s parable (Judges, 
chap 1x) in the time of Cromwell's usurpation, he gave so 
gieat offince to a company of soldiers, then quartered there, 
that they carned hint pnson to Figm, where he was con- 
fined for some tine After the establishment of episcopacy 
1) Scotland in 1662, he was promoted to the kirk of Duin- 
fires, and there is an act of the lord, of sce:ct council in lis 
favour, dated 1th December thut year, registered in the 
counal books, allowing hin to diaw the year's stipend duc 
to the late mimster of Dumfiics, as well as his own due from 
Cullen It was after this that he became parson of Paisley 
He was nominated by Chinles the Second to the bishopiic of 
Orkney, but dicd at Fdinburgh before he could be consecrat- 
ed, and was buned in the Chalmers’ tomb i Greyfiats 
chunchyad ef that aty We marucd, first, a daughter of 
Wilhain Scrogyie, bishop of Argyle, and, secondly, F lizabeth, 
mister Of Robert Petnie of Portlethen, provost of Aberdeer 
froin lobt to 1671, and hid two sons, James, minister of 
hukpatiuck-Flanmg, ind Chailes who wis iintted writer 
to the siymet, 16th Octobor 1704, but afterwards entered the 
arny, and was for some tine a ciptun an the Scots guards, 
but sold Ins comnussion in 1714 He wos balled ut the battle 
of Shenffinuir, on the side of the Pactender, in 1715 He 
was twice manned, and hid two sons, Rodenck, Ross herald 
and heaald pater im Fdimburyh, and J uncs, vehio was also 
anoutist 3d, Tohn, minister of Peterhead, and ch yplain to 
John culof Middleton, commssione: to the fist Seots pu 
lament after the restoration He mated Mary, daughter of 
hath of Whitcugys, sheafl of Means 4th, Patch, suc- 
ceeded dis father is nanister of Boyndie By his wile, Anne, 
daughter of James Oguvie of Ragecl in that push, he had 
two sons and w daughter Lhe elder son was a duyym wn of 
the Church of Iinglind im the county of Kesex ‘The younge 
did a youth it Manschal college, Abardecn The daughter 
inured George Ogilvy of New Ravue 

A buionetcy was confericd im L604 on a meinber of thie 
younger branch of the Cults fumily, but the name of the 
glantec is not known 

Although the title iy of Cults, the fannly hid ccased to 
possess that property ad gradually fall ato decay About 
the middle of the list century the giandson of the first bno- 
uct was Sir Charles Chalmers, captam im the royal regiment 
of artillery, who died it Pondicheriy in the Foust Indies, an 
Novanber 1760, and wis succeeded by li brother Su George 
Chalmers of Cults baromt, who was long icsident in India 
He died im 1764, and 1s suppostd to bave left u son, Sir 
George Chahners, nominally of Cults, an cminent pamter 
He wis a native of kdinburgh, und the scholar of Ramsay, 
but he afterwards studied at Rome Lhe honours of his fam 
ly descended to hin without fortune, tha estates hivmng 
been previously sold, is alieady related Sir George war mn 
consequence obliged to make ait his profession He residcd 
a few years at Hull, where he punted several portraits, and 
ficquently exiubited at the Rovil Academy He dicd in 
Tondon about the early part of 1791 ‘There 1s a mezzotinte 
print of General I ord Blakeney, after a printing by Chalmers, 
done in 1750, at Minorca, when Ins lordship, who was lus 
particulu friend, was governor of that wland In Brom- 
hes Cat dogue of engraved portraits, mention is made of a 
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portrait of lis relation Roderick Chalmers, Rose Her ald and 
Painter of Edinburgh, wm his Herald's coat, which was en- 
graved by G Chalmers,) He marned at edinburgh, 4th 
lune 1768 Isabella, daughter of John Alexander, Lsq , listo- 
neal and portrait painter in that city, and had a son, Sir Ro- 
bert Chalners, baronet, commander of the Alexander Laza- 
retto, stationed at the Motherbank He dicd at Portsea im 
1807 His son, Sn Charles W Chalmers, an officer im the 
royal navy, was the last baronet of whom there 1s any ac 


count 
Lhe office of princip 1] of King » Colle ge, Old Aberdeen, was 


held for nesily sixty years by Vi Johu Chalineis, who died 
7th May 1800 9 Walham Chilmers, of the family of Stuchen, 
was professor of medicine there = Phe fist newsp per i the 
north of Scotland, the 1be:deon Jounal was begun nu 
1746 by his son, Mr James Chalmers, puntos im tht city, 
and hin grandson in 1771 cstiblashed the Voerdcen Alina 


nick there 
Majo. General Su Willan Chalmers, kinghit and CB ocld- 


est son of Willham Chalmnais, Esq of Glencuicht Perthshire 
and nephew of Su Kenneth Douglis, baronct, of Glenbervic, 
born an 1787, entered the umy in 1808 He served in the 
Whole cunpaens of the wae with Fiance, dnefly as a statt 
officer, mn Portugal, in Spun, at Walcheren, im Belgium and 
Fiance He was severely wounded in the assault of the en- 
tiunchments at Sarre, and had mne horses killed or wounded 
under human action, thice of them at the battle of Waterloo 
whee he commanded a wing of the 52d toot, he recenved the 
vrevet of myor for his servicer at the Pyiuneed and that of 
lieuten ant-colonel for Waterloo He was cretted ec umlit uy 
companion of the Bath in 18d8, a kmyht comm iunder of the 
order of Guclphs of H inover in 1837, and « knight bachelor 
by letters patent in 18440 He wis mide a major general in 
the army mn 1846, a heutenant gener iin Toad, and was col- 
onel of 78th foot He municd in 1826 the d sulitel of Iho- 
mus Page, beg , issue, two sons and thiee dmghters $n 
William Chalmers died 2d June 1860 


CHALMERS, Davin, judicially styled Lord 
Oimond, an histomin, prucst, and lawyer, was 
bom in the county of Ross, about 1530, and edu- 
cated in the univetsity of Abadcen = In some 
biogiaplhies his name ts erroneously spelled Cham- 
bers, but according to the continuator of Nisbet 
he belonged to the family of Chalmers of Stuichen, 
m Abcdeenshue, and his fathei’s name was An- 
diew Chalmers = After taking ondcis, he piro- 
ceeded to Fiance and Italy, where he studied 
theology and the canon and civil laws, as was 
customary in those days In 1556 he was a pupil 
of Matianus Sozenus, at Bologna = On his retuin 
to Scoflind, he became successively parson of 
Suddy, provost of Creichton, and chancellor of the 
diocese of Ross On 26th January 1565, he was 
appoimted by Queen Maty one of the loids of ses- 
sion on the spuitual side, when he assumed the 
title of Loid Oimond = In the lette: of piesenta- 


tion he was styled the queen’s ‘ weil beluffit clerk 
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and familian seivito,”? and he was also named a 
puvy councillo: Tn 1666, he was employed, with 
othe: legal functionaries, m compiling wd pub- 
lishing the Acts of the Scottish parliament ‘The 
volume in which these are contained ts known by 
the name ot the ** Black Acts,” from being printed 
in black letter The same year, Buchanan says, 
Queen Mary lived in the Exchequer, ‘quod in 
plopmquo diversabatus David Camerius, Bothuch 
chens, Cujus posticum erat hoitis Regine vicinum, 
qua Bothuehus, quotes Inbitum csset Commearet ’ 
A cuious tale 1s to the use made of these apart 
ments may be found im Buchanan's ‘ Detection, 
p 6 
charter of the lands of Castleton and others in the 


Th December of that year, he obtamed a 
euldom of Ross, “hu majestic havand respect to 
the gud, tiew, and obedicnt scavice done im all 
tyvmes pist to hn Majesties honow, will, mad con 
tentment, not only im this realme, bot m sic foreyn 
Cuntiies as it plesit hi hreness to command hin, 
ind that, therethiow, bath he put his persoun im 
penll and danger, but alsua grethe superexpendit 
lumself, and this giint was ratified by parta- 
ment, 19th April, 1567 

Lod Ormond engaged in the conspnacy for 
WH -fated 
Dunley, and in a placard affincd to the doa 
of the ‘Tolbvoth of Edimbuieh, on the night of 
the 16th lebruary, he, 


mudening the queen’s husband, the 


with the call of Both- 
wall, Mi James Balfour, parson of Tlisk, and 
‘black Mr John Spence,’ were publicly dcnounced 
M: ‘Tytla, 
howevel, Is nustaken im supposmye that his loid- 
ship took guilt to himself byt precipitate fheht to 


as the prucipal devises thercof 


biance [7 ytle’s Craig, py 95), 18 he was m the 
following year, namcly on 19th August 1568, tor- 

feited for lis assistance to Qucen Mary aftar hea 
escape fiom Lochlevcn, and particularly for bang 
at the ficld of Langside on the side of er mayosty 

When the misfortunes of Queen Mary forced het 
to quit the hingdom, Loid O:1mond, who continucd 
faithful to her, was compelled to fly to Spam, 
where he expenmenecd a gracious reception fiom 
hing Philip the Second He subsequently took 
refuge im Fiancee, and in 1572 he published at 
Paris ‘ Histone Abrege de tous les Roys de Fiance, 
Angletene, et Ecosse ,” which work he afterwards 
cnluged with a history of the popes and empetors 
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and dedicated to the French king, Hemy the 
Thid In 1579, he published other two works in 
the French language (see following list) Some- 
time afte: waids he 1eturned to Scotland, and on 
4th September 1583, :eceived ‘at Falkland his 
“ theness’ pacification,” restoring him to all the 
lands and offices, benefices, dignities, honouis and 
privileges, which had formerly pertained to him 
Agamst tlng measume the General Assembly of 
the chuch strenuously :emonstrated with the 
king, a3 Lord Oimond still lay unde: the suspicion 
of having been accessary to the death of his ma- 
jesty’s father, in consequence of which, although 
the remission was ratihed in parlament, 22d May 
1584, it was clogged with a proviso that it should 
not extend to the “odious muthers of om sove- 
rane Lordi danest fader and two Regentis ” He 
was, however, never bionglit to tral for this o 
any other ciime, and on the 21st of June 1586, 
He 
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he was restored to bis seat on the bench 


died in November 1592 The works me 


Histone Abrégde dc tou tos Roys de France, Angleterre 
et cose, mae en ordre pa forme dharmonie, contenant 
anasiun bricf dyscoms de Panaenne alhance ct mutuel secours 
entre la Trance et PRcosse plus ]) iF pitome de ’ihstone 
Romaine des Papes et Iempereurs Paris, 1579, 8vo 

Javrecharche des Singularités lem plus remarkables concer- 
nant Etat d’kcosse = Pus, 1579, 8vo 

Disconrs de Ja legitime Succession des Femmes aux Pos- 
sessions de aus Parens, ef du Gousernment des Princesses 
aux Finpies ct Royaumes Pars, 1579, 80 

CHALMERS, Grorar, a distinguished histor - 
ronl, political, and antiquarian waiter, descended 
fiom the tunily of Chalmers of Pittensear, in the 
county of Morty, was bom at Fochabers in the 
end of the year 1742 He received the early pait 
of hia education at the giammat school of his 
native town, and afterwards 1emoved to King’s 
college, Old Aberdeen, where he had as one of his 
preceptors the celcbrated Di Reid, then professor 
of moral philosophy = Fiom thence he went. to 
Pdmbwgh, where he studied law for several years 
In 1768 he sailed to America with an uncle, to 
aselat him in the recovery of a tiact of land of 
considerable extent m Maryland He subse- 
quently settled at Baltimore, where he practised 
ava lawyer till the breaking out of the 1evolution- 
ayowat On his return to Biitain im 1775 he 
settled in London, where he applied to hteary 
pursuits, and im 1780 produced his ‘ Political An- 
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uals of the United Colonies,’ and in 1782 his 
‘Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Great 
Buitain dwing the Piesent and fom Pieceding 
Reigns’ These works aie said to have 1ecom- 
mended him to the notice of government, and in 
August 1786 he was appointed chief clerk of the 
Committee of Parvy Council, for the consideration 
of all matteis iclating to trade and foreign planta- 
tions Ile also acted as colonial agent fo the 
Bahama islands A list of the vaious works of 
M: Chalmers, who was a member both of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Souetics, as well ag an 
honorary member of the Antiquanes of Scotland, 
and of other leained bodies, 1s subjorned = Vig 
gieatest production 18 Ins ‘Caledoma,’ the first 
volume of which appeared in 1807, and which he 
himself styled lis “standing work” This tiuly 
national publicatron was intended to illustrate the 
antiquities, the language, the Instory, civil and 
ecclesiastical, and the agricultural and commercial 
state of Scotland fiom the earhest period, and dis 





plays a vast amount of research and eiudition 
It was left unfinished, only thee out of fom vo- 
lumes having appeared = Ife had for many years 
been engaged in collecting matetials for a ‘ITs 
tory of Scottish Poetiy,’ and ‘A History of Punt- 
ing in Scotland’ Under the name of Oldys he 
published a Life of Thomas Pame  Ihs Life of 
Ruddiman the grammanian, throws much light on 
the state of literature in Scotland dung the ear- 
her put of the eighteenth century, and Ins Life of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 1s a work of great Iabom 
and research, but it is understood not to have 
been entucly onginal Mr Chalmers published 
vanious pamphlets, apologising for those who, lke 
himself, beheved in the authenticity of the Shak- 
speue manusciipts of Voltigein and Rowena, 
He died May 31, 1825, 
This publications are 


forged by Mi Ticland 


nged 82 yeais 


An Answer from the Electors of Bristol to the letter ot 
Edmund Burke, ksq, on the affairs of America I ondon, 
1777, 8\0 

The Propriety of allowing a qualified I xport of Wool dis- 
cussed historically I ondon, 1782, 8vo 

An Introduction to the History of the Revolt of the Colo- 
mes, vol 1 only printed, which was cancelled London, 1782, 
Svo, 500 pages, ending with the reign of George the First 

‘Three Tracts on the Irish Arrangements J ond , 1785, 8vo 

A Collection of Treaties between Great Buitam and other 
Powers Lond 1790, 2 vols Svo 

Political Annals of the present United Colonies from the 
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Settlement to the Peace of 1768 Compiled clnefly from Re- 
cords Ending at the Revolution, 1688 Lond 1780, 4to 

An Estimate of the comparative strength of Great Britain 
dunng the present and four preceding reigns, and of the 
Losses of her Trade from every War since the Revolution 
To which 1s added, An Essay on Population, by Judge Hale 
Lond 1782, 4to 1786, vo 1794, 8vo <A new edition 
corrected, and contimued to 1812, 8vo 

Opinions on interesting subjects of Public Laws and Com- 
mercial Policy, arising from American Independence Lond 
1784, 8vo 

Historical ‘Ttacts, by Sir John Davies, with a Tife of the 
Author 1786, 8vo 

Life of Daniel De Fue = Tond 1786, 1790, &\0 

Life of Lhomas Paine, the autho: of the seditious work 
entitled Rights of Man (Tenth edition ) I ondon, 1793, 8vo, 
published under the assumed namc of Franus Gddys, A M, 
of the University of Pennsylvama 

Prifatory Introduction to Dr Johnson's Debates in Pai- 
hament London, 1794, &vo 

Life of Lhomas Ruddiunan, M A To which are sulyoincd, 
new Anecdotes of Buchinan Tond 1794, 8vo 

Vindication of the Privilege of the People in respect to the 
Constitutional Right of Fiee Discussion, with a Retrospect 
of various proceedings relative to the violations of that nght 
I ondon, 1796, 8vo = (Anonymous ) 

Apology for the Behevers in the Shikspeare Papers winch 
were exlnbited in Norfolk Street London, 1796, 8v0 

A Supplemental Apology tor the Behevers in the Shak- 
speaie Pipers, being a Reply to Mr Milone’s Answor, 
which was eaily announced but never published, with a 
Dedication to George Steevens, and a Postscupt to I J 
Matlnas London, 1799, 8vo 

Appendix to the Supplemental Apology, being the Docu- 
ments for the Opimon that Hugh Boyd wrote Jumus’ I ctters 
1800, 8vo 

rhe Poems of Allan Ramsay, with a hfe of the Author 
Tond 1800, 2 vols &8v0 

Observations on the St ite of J ngland, in 1696, by Gregory 
hing, with a Life ot the Author 1804, 8v0 

life of Su David [indsay of the Mount, Lyon hing at 
Arms unde: James V_ with Prefatory Dissertations, and 4 
Glossary of lus Poetical works Tond 1806, 3 vols 8yo 

Ciledoma, m an Account, Historical and lopogriphical, 
of North Bnit un, fiom the most anacnt to the picsent times, 
with a Dictionary of Places, Choiogiapincal and Philolo- 
gual Vol 1 Tond 1807, 4to Vol u 1810, 4to Vol m 
1824, d4to 

A Chionological Account of Commerce and Comage in 
Great Britain, fiom the Restoration till 1810 1810, 8v0 

Considerations on Commerce, Bullion and Com, Creulation 
and Exchanges 1811, 8vo 

An Histonical View of the Domestx Leonomy of Great 
Biuitan and Ireland, from the earliest to the present times 
New edition of ‘The Comparative Estimate,’ corrected and 
enluged Kdin 1812, 8vo 

Opinions of Eminent Lawyers on vanons points of F nglish 
Junsprudence, chiefly concermng the Colomes, I wheries, and 
Commerce of Great Britain London, 1814, 2 vols 8vo 

A Tract, privately printed, in answer to Malone’s account 
of Shakspeae’s Tempest = Fondon, 1815, &vo 

Comparative Views of the State of Great Britain and Ire- 
land before and since the war London, 1817, 8vo 

lhe Author of Jumus asce:tained, froin a concaten ition of 
cheumstances, amounting to mora) demonstration 1817 

Churehyard’s Chips concerning Scotland, beng a Collec- 
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tion of his Pieces relative to that Country, with Ilstorica 
Notices, and a Life of the Autho. London, 1817, 8vo 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots, drawn from the State Papers, 
with six subsidiary Memoirs Jondon 1818, 2 vols 4to 
Rcprinted m 8 vols 8vo From the pretuce of this work we 
Karn that the Rev John Wiutaker, the Histonan of Man- 
chester, and the vindicator of the Scottish queen, had left at 
his death an unfinished hfe of Mary His papers were put 
into Mr Chalmers’s hands by his widow and daughters for 
publication, but his avocations, and some years of sll health, 
had prevented lnm from executing ther desires, and he had 
found 1t necessary ‘to re-writt the whole 

The Poetical Rem uny of some of the Scottish Kings now 
first collected Iondon, 1824, 8vo 

Robene and Makyne, aud the Lestament of Cresseid, by 
Robert Hem vaon, edited and presented by Mi Chalmers as 
his contnibution to the Bannatyne Club) Edin , 1824, 4to 

A Detection of the Love Letters lately attributed im Hugh 
Campbell’s wok to Mary Qucen of Scots London, 182), 
8vo ‘These fxtitions letters purported to be ‘oginils ot 
love letters fiom Queen Mary to the cail of Bothwell 

Besides these works he had preparcd for the pies in ela- 
boi ite History of the Life and Reign of David I 

In 1812, on the murda: of Mr Perceval, Chancellor of the 
I xchequet, a pamphlet appeared entithd “An Appeal to the 
generosity of the British nation on behalf of the fauly of the 
unfortunate Bellghun,” with Mr Chalmers’ name as the 
author, but it was an nnpudent forgery, as he knew nothing 
of it till it was published == Nevertheless, nm Watt’s Bibliotheca 
Buitanmci it 1s mentioned ainong Ins works 


CHALMERS, Atrxanprr, MA,FSA,a 
biogiaphical and miscellaneous wiitai, the young- 
cst son of James Chalmeis and Susanna Tia, 
daughter of the Rev James Trail, mimiste: at 
Montrose, was bon at Abeideen, March 29, 1759 
fis father was a punter at Abeidecn, of great 
Classical attamments, who established the Abei- 
deen Jounal, the first newspaper published in that 
city Having received a Classical and medical 
eduettion, about 1777 he left his native uty, and 
never retuned to it) He had obtamed the situa- 
tion of sti geon in the West Indies, and had anived 
at Portsmouth to yom his ship, when he suddenly 
Changed his mind, and proceeded to the metropolis, 
where he soon became connected with the perodi- 
cal picss His literary career commenced as 
editot of the Pubheu Ledger and London Packet 
He also contibuted to the othe: popular jou nals 
of the day 
numerous essays, many of them under the signature 
of Sencx 


Tn the St James’ Chronicle he wrote 


To the ‘Momimg Chronicle,’ the pro 
peity of his friend, Mi Petry, he for some years 
contiibuted paragiaphs, epigiams, and satiical 
poems He was also at one time editor of the 
‘Mommng Herald’ Bemg easly connected m 
business with Mi George Robinson, the cele brated 
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publisher: in Paternoster-Row, he assisted him in 
judging of manuaciipte offered foi sale, as well as 
occasionally fitting the same for publication He 
was also acontibutor to the ‘Critical Review,’ 
then published by M1 Robinson, and to the 
‘Analytical Revicw,’ published by Mi Johnson 
In 179% he published a continuation of the 
IIisiovy Of England,’ in letters, 2 vols, which 
reached fom editions, the fomth being published 
in 1823) His publications after this were numei- 
ous, and followed each othe: in constant succes- 
sion A dist of them is subjoined = In 1805 he 
was elected a Fallow of the Society of Antiqua- 
ties = Besides other worker edited by him in pre- 
vious years, in 1809 he edited Bolinginoke’s 
Works, & vola 8y0, and in this and subsequent 
yous He contributed many of the lives to the 
magnificent volumes of the ‘British Gallery of 
Contemporary Portraits,’ published by Cadell and 
Davies In 1811 he revised thongh the piess 
shop Huid’s edition of Addison’s Works, 6 vols 
&yo, and an edition of Pope’s Works, 8 vols 18mo0 
Tn the same year he republished, with connections 
and alterations, a pertodical paper, entitled ‘ Ihe 
Piojector,’ 8 vols 8vo, the essays contained in 
which were ongimally punted in the Gentleman's 
Magazine He had previously wiitten a penodical 
paper, called ‘The Tiifler,’ in the Aberdeen Mag- 
azine, but the essays under that head were never 
separately printed The work on which Mi 
Chalmers’ fame as an anthor cli fly este is ‘ Phe 
(zeneral Biographical Dictionary ’ The first four 
volumes of this wok were published montlily, 
commencing May 1812, and then a volume every 
alternate month, to the thiuty-second and last 
volume in Maich 1817, a period of fou years and 
{en months of incessant Jabom, and of many pe- 
sonal priyations, as 13 too commonly the fate of 
professional authors In November 1816 he 1e- 
pubhshed ‘The Lives of Dr Edwaid Pocock, the 
celebrated onentalist, by Di ‘wells, of Dh 
Zichary Peaice, Bishop of Rocheste: , and of Di 
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‘Lhomas Newton, Bishop of Buistol, by themselves, | 
and of the Rov Philip Skelton, by Mi Burday,’ , hie erroneously been ascribed to his namesake Mr George 


in 2 vols &vo 

Mi Chalmeis was a valuable contiibutor to the 
Gentlemin’s Magazine, to which he was ver) pai- 
tial, finding it of the greatest use in the compila- 
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tion of hus biographical works Duting the last 

few years of his life, he suffered much fiom illness 

Te died at London, Decembe: 10, 1884 Tle be- 

longed to vaiious literary clubs of the old school, 

of which he was neal the last suiviving member 
This works and editions are 


Contmuation of the ‘History of Kngland,’ m letters. 2 
vols London, 17938, 4th edition, 1821 

Glossary to Shakspeare J.ondon, 1797 

A Sketch of the Isle of Wight London, 1798 

An edition of the Rev Jamcs Barclay’s Complete and Uni- 
versal kngheh Dictionary London, 1798 

The Bntish Essayists, with Prefaces, Historical and Buo- 
graphical, and a general Index 45 vols London, 1803 
‘I los series begins with the T itler and ends with the Observer 

An edition of Shakspeare, 9 vols 8vo, with an abridgment 
of the more copious notes of Steevens, and a life of the gicat 
diamatist London, 1803 Reprinted in 1812, illustrated 
bv plates from designs by Fuse): 

A lafe of Burns, prefixed to his works I ondon, 180) 

A Lifo of Beattie, prefixed to his works J ondon, 180) 

In 1806 he edited the following works, namcly, 

Kditions of Juelding’s works, 10 vola 8vo, 11 Johnson's 
woiks, 12 vols 8:0, Warton’s Essavs, Bolinghioke’s warks, 
8 vols 8vo, Ihe Ixtler, Spectator, and Guudian, 14 vols 
6vo, and in 1807 he assisted the Res W Tish Bowles in 
the publication of Pope's works, 10 vols 8vo 

An cdition of Gibbon'’s History, with a Tife of the Author, 
12 valk 8yo0 London, 1807 

Walker # Classics (so called fiom the name of the publisher), 
n collection, selected by Mr Chithners, with prc faces, 45 voir 
Tondon, 1808, and following years 

The works of the English poets fiom Chaucer to Cowper, 
an enlaiged edition, including the sories edited, with pref ices, 
biographical and eritical, by Dr Johnson, and the most ap 
proved translations, the additional lives by Mi Chalmcrs, 21 
vols royal 8:0 London, 1810 

A History of the Colleges, Halls, and Public Buildings at 
tached to the University of Oxford, including the ives of 
the Founders London, 1810, 2 vols 8vo 

A Life of Alexander Cruden, prefixed to the oth «dition of 
his Concordance J ondon, 1812 

Geneial Biographical Dictionary, contmning an Histories 
and Critical Account of the Tives and Writings of the most 
eminent Persons in every nation, particulaily the British and 
Insh, from the curliest accounts to the present time A new 
edition revised and enlarged, 32 vols London, 1812-1817 

County Biography, 4 numbers T ondon, 1819 

A Lafe of Di Paley, prefixed to his woiks = J ondon, 1819 

Dictionary of the English Language abridged from thc 
Rev H J Yodds enlarged edition of Di Johnson’s Di- 
tionary Lol 80 J ondon, 1820 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, minth edition, edited by Mi 
Chalmers J ondon, 1822 

A new cdition of Shakspeare, also, another edition of I): 
Johnson’s works, TI ondon, 1823 

Two papers in the Looker-on, by Mr Alexander Chalmers, 


Chalmers, withor of §C dedonia’ 

CHALMERS, Tomas, DD, LL.D, a distin- 
gushed divine and theological wiiter, was born on 
the 17th of Maich 1780, at Anstinthe, a small 
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secapoit town on the east coast of Fife His fathe 
was a dyci, shpowner, and geneial meichant, de- 
scended from a family long connected with that 
part of the country His gicat-giandfathe:, Mr 
James Chalmers, son of John Chalmeis, land of 
Pitmedden, was odained minister: of Ehe im 1701 

In the yea after his ordination he maniued the 
daughter of an episcopal clergyman, who, by 
the savings of economy, purchased the estate of 
Radeinie, which 1s still held by he: descendants 

IIe: eldest daughter was mariied to Mi T Kay, 
minister of Aulienny, and it was to Mis’ Aays 
son-in-law, Di Adiumson of St Andrews, that Di 

Chalmeis was indebted for the presentation to 
The eldest son (the eldest bio- 
ther of Di Chalmers’ grandt ther) succeeded his 


Kilmany parish 


father as minister of Lic, and was afterwards 
tianslated to Kilconquhar Mi 
son (Dr Cualmers’ giandfithe:) mated Barbaia 
Andeison, Easter Anstiuther, and settled im that 
Hie was suceceded in busi- 


Chalmers’ second 


town as a meichant 
ness by his second son, Mi John Chalmeis (D1 
Chalmers’ father), who matied Ilizibeth Hall, 
daughter of a wine merchant at Cra = They had 
a numerous family—consisting of nine sons and 
tive daughters—all of whom, stve one, ruched 
minhood Ti Chalets was the sixth clild, and 
fowth son When vet almost an infant, he was 
committed to the cue of a niisc, “whose cruelty 
and deccitfulness banntcd his memory through hfe ” 
‘lo esecipe this woman he went to school when 
only thiee vears old, but here he was tormented 
by a pedantic and uivitable schoolmaster, named 
Bryce, ‘6a sightless tyrant,” who used to steal be- 
hind upon hss victims, hike a tiger, guided by the 
sound of then voices ‘This man had an assistant 
named Daniel Ramsiy, who was as easy as his 
pine pal was severe, and both were equally mefh- 
cent In his old age Ramsay fell into a state of 
destitution, and was often relieved by his old pupil, 
Di Chalmers, who gave him many a pound note 
The stories and precepts of the Bible, at a vers 
ealy period, made an impression on his mind 
When only about three yeas of age, he was one 
evening found pacing up and down the nursery 


alone, in the dak, excited and abso bed, 1epeat- 
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could form or announce a wish, he declared that 
he would be a ministe: , and the sister of one of 
his schoolfellows relates that bicaking in one d4y 
on her biothe: and young Chalmers, she found the 
futme divine standing on a chan, and preaching 
vigorously to his single auditor on the text, “ Let 
brothels love continue!” 

Tu November 1791, whulst not vet twelve years 
of age, accompanied by hus eldest brother William, 
he entered as a studcnt the united college of St 
Andiews, and among Ins fellow students was John 
Campbell, the son of the minister of Cupar, who 





after waids became Loid Campbell, lord chiet jus- 
tice of the queen’s bench At that time he could 
not write at all conecth , Ins letters were full of 
As in the 
case of many other great men, his talents did not 


bad giammar and words mis-spelled 
develope themselves early We was volatie and 
idle in Ins habits, and paid little attention to hin 
classes duiing the first two years of his colleg? 
He excelled at football, but still more at 
handball, owing to his being left handed = This 
thud session at college was his intellectual buth- 
tune =o His physical powers had now been mi 
tied, and science awoke the mental activity and 
force of will, which never afterward slumber ed 


course 


Di James Biown, the assistant mathematical pro- 
fessor, Wan the means of kindling young Chalmeis’ 
enthusiasm, anda friendship commenced between 
the pupil and teacher, which lasted for many 
yeas In November 1795, when fifteen years 
old, he was emolled a student of divinity Ths 
attainments m theology did not at fist attract 
much notice, mdeed his biographer tells us that 
theology ocenpied very little of Ins thoughts, but 
he enly discovered a predilection for mathe- 
maties and chemistry Towards the close of the 
session, however, he tuned jus attention to Kd- 
wads on Fiee Will, and studied that author so 
intensely that some wee afiaid his mind would 
lose its balance = At that time the members of the 
university assembled daly im the public hall for 
prayer, which was performed by the theological stu 
dents in rotation When it came to Chalmeis to 
officiate for the first time, lis prayer was an am- 
plification of the Loid’s Prayer, 80 eloquently ex- 


ing ‘O, my son, Absalom! O Absalom, my son, | pressed as to excite w onder, and when the people 
my son!” It would appear that as soon as he | of St Andiews knew it to be Ins tarn to lead the 
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Jevotions, they flocked to the hall, which was open 
to the public 

Fo: the cultivation of his talent for composition, 
he was lagcly mdebted to debating societies 
formed among the students In session 1798-9, 
he took as a subject for the debating society con 
nected with the college, “Is man a fice agent ?” 
and dcfended the negative side Even then, 
though but exghteen yeais of age, he was a formida- 
It was about this time 





ble antagonist in debate 
that he penned a college essay on religious enthu- 
Ainsm, Which 18 said to have been the groundwork 
of the splendid speech delivered by him forty 5 ears 
after wards, in a solemn convocation of fou hun- 
died evangelical ministers, when im November 
1842, they met to decide upon separating from the 
Shurch of Scotland, and produeed an effect is 
overwhelming as anything he ever uttered 

After Ins college compe was finished, he became 
tuto: in a family who ticated Jum with great sn- 
perahonusness = Fiom his private Jetters at this 
time it would appear that he was sadly mortified 
at the conduct of this finuly—even the very ser- 
vants tieating him with marked disiespect * The 
whole combined household,” says his son-in-law 
and biographer, Di Hanna, “were at war with 
The undaunted tutor resolved nevertheless 
to act his part auth dignity and effect Remon- 
To the wiong they did lim 


him 


strances were vain 
in dismissing hin, when conipany came, to his 
He de- 
vised therefore a remedy of his own — He was liv- 


own toom, they would apply no remedy 


ing near a town in which, though means of mtto- 
ductions given hin by Fiteshue fiends, he had 
already formed some acquaintances Whenever 
he knew that there was to bea supper fiom which 
he would be excludcd, he ordered one in a neigh- 
bowing mn, to which he invited one ot moie of 
his own friends ‘To make his purpose all the 
more manifest, he waited till the servant cntered 
with lis solitary repast, when he ordered it away, 
anying, ‘T sup elsewhere to mght —Such cu 
ou-ly -timed tutorship suppers were not very likely 
to be relished by M » who charged him 
with unseemly and unseasonable pride = ‘Sn,’ 
said he, ‘the very servants are complamimg of you 
haughtiness You have far too much pride, su '— 


‘There me two ninds of pride, sir,’ was the reply 
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‘Thee is that kind of pnde which lords it over 
infesiors, and there is that pride which 1cjoices in 
repicssing the insolence of supeiiois §= The fist I 
have none of—the second I glory m ” 

When but nineteen years of age, he apphed for 
license as a preache:, which was granted on the 
plea that he was “a lad o’ pregnant pats” He 
was licensed 31st July 1799, and preached his first 
sermon in Chapel-lane Chapel, in Wigan, on 25th 
August On the following Sabbath he preached 
in Liverpool His biothe: James, who heard 
him preach, wiote to his father that he thought 
Thomas more occupied with his mathematical 
studies than with his religious, and refered in 
proof, to some documents in Thomas’ handwiit 
ing, adding, “if you can read them,”-—for even 
then tis handwiiting was so bad that his fathe 
13 said to have lad aside his letters till he 10°- 
tuned home to 1ead them himself [ie subse- 
quently attended for two sessions the Classes of 
chemistiy and natmal philosophy at Edinbwgh, 
unde’ Di Hope and Piofesso. Robison He had 
also a ticket to Di Brown's class of moral plilo- 
sophy = About this period, he became an adinner 
of the works of Godwin, and thencefoith the plu 
losophical sceptiasm which for a time character 
Tn a letter to hrs father, he 
mentioned that he wis getting into a stock of se1- 
mons, which would render * the business abun 


wed him commenced 


dantly easy,” when he got a chuech, which he 
was at that time expecting 

In 1801 he became assistant minster of the 
parish of Cavers, near Hawick, in Roxburghshne 
At this period of lis life he evinced nothing, either 
in his mode of preaching o1 in general ability, to 
distingtush him fiom the ordinary run of young 
probationers, except perhaps in the positive chai- 
acter of his habits, and a somewhat self-willed and 
independcnt spit of abstraction In 1803, when 
little move than twenty-two years of age, he was 
appointed asastant to Professor Vilant, the profes- 
soi of mathematics m the university of St Andrews 
This situation was quite to histaste ‘* His thnat for 
literary distinction was intense, to fill the mathe 
matical chan m one of the universities, the high 
object of his ambition, to this the assistantship at 
St Andiews might prove a stepping-stone " This 
prospect influenced Ins literary ardow to the nt 
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most His lectures were eloquent, and unusually 
biillant, and his students 1egaided him with ad- 
muation The old professors, in the tiue spirit of 
all mediociity, weie envious, and tried to dispar- 
age him He repelled then attempts to mywe 
him with indignation, and maintained lus inde- 
pendence as a man of science 
oidinary management,” wiites one of his pupils, 
“the study of mathematics was felt to be hardly 
less a play of the fancy, than a labo of the intel- 
lect, the lessons of the day being continually m- 
{erspeised with applications and illustiations of 
the most lively nate, so that he received, im a 
singular maine, the confidence and attachment 
of his pupils ” 

In 1803, through the influence of his relative, 
Di Adamson, professor of civil history at St An- 
diews, as alicady stated, he was presented by his 
university to the living of Kilmany, a small scat- 
teied village in the county of Fite, situuted about 
midway between Cupar and Dundee, to which 
chaige he was ordained on the 12th of May in that 
veal  Soonafte: this envy deprived him of his as- 
sistant professorship — Ths father, also, who wished 
him to wttend exclusively to his ministerial duties, 
did nut approve of lis teaching in the university 
Dung the first session differences arose between 
him and the professo1, so that he was told that luis 
services would not be requied He acsolved to 
vindicate his ingried honow by opening Classes. of 
his own at the very door of the university, which 
he did im the session of 1804 0 This class was most 
numerously attended — He also lected upon che- 
mistiy as well as mathematics 
this private class, in apparcut opposition to the 
university professor, biought upon him, as well 
ig upon the students who attended him, the full 
mdignation of the United college 
also interfered with him, because he gave so much 
But he met them in 


His preshytery 


of his time to these lectures 
the same spuit of defiance, and as they could not 
Ining agamst hin any charge of neglect of duty, 
he told them that he had as good a 1ight to indulge 
in this “amusement” as they had to enjoy them 
selves in then own favouitte pastimes 

So far fiom bemg detened by the opposition of 
the professois, on a vacancy occuiing, tn 1804, he 
became a candidate for the natal pluilosophy 
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chan m the university of St Andiews, but was 
unsuccessful Finding the manse of Kilmany old 
and in wietched 1epan, he made many effoits to 
get it rendered habitable fo: himself and his two 
sisters who were to reside with him Not content 
with his labous at St Andiews, he gave couises 
of lectures on chemistiy, &e, im vailous of the 
It 1s 1.elated that having, by 
his chemical acquuements, hghted up his manse of 


ncighbow ing towns 


Kilmany with gas, lis paushtoners were hugely 
astonishcd thereat, as at that perod this new 
lighting power, now become so common, was 
almost wiknown im this country ‘Phen feelings 
on the subject, however, necd not be considered 
matter of surprise, when it 15 stated that even Sn 
Walter Scott at onc penod scoffed at the idea ot 
hight fiom gas, and yet lived to imtioduce if into 
Ins house at Abbotsford, and afterwards became 
chanman of the Edinburgh Gas Company 

At the time of the threatened mvasion of Great 
Buta by the French, when the volunteers were 
olganised, Mi Chalmas showed his patuiotic 
feclings by emolling himself in the St Andicws 
voips, holdiig a double commission as chaplain 
and heutenant Tn 1806 he goincd the corps at 
Knkaldy, where it was then on permanent duty 

When the chan of mathematics in the unis ersity 
of Edimbuigh became vacant in that year (1805) 
hy the translation of Professor Playfau to the chau 
of natinal philosophy, im the same univenuty, Mi 
Chilmeis was one of the many candidates, who 
competed with the late Su John Leslie for the 
vacant professurship Ile withdrew, however, at 
an early penod of the protracted contest which 
It 18 
undvistood to have heen m= ecomphance with the 


cnsued, and in the cud Su John was clected 


wishes of Ins father and ne uest relatives, who were 
anxious that he should remain a muster, that he 
rctned fiom the competition, and for a time sat 
down quietly im his charge Nothmeg but a strong 
sense of fihal obligation could have mduced lum 
thus reluctantly to forego the prospect of realizing 
Ins heart's warmest desue, and continue to pet form 
in lis village charge the somewhat monotonous 
though highly honomable and responsible duties 
of a country muuster Tt was on occasion of this 
contest that his fist publication was called forth 


Mi Plavfan, im his letter to the Lord Provost. of 
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Edinburgh, from the number of clergymen who had | tation of stipends, and that speech caused a great 


come forward as candidates, was led to observe that 
there were very few Scottish clergymen eminent in 
mathematics or natural philosophy, and that the 
vigorous and successful pursuit of these sciences 
was incompatible with clerical duties and habits 
Mr Chalmeis immediately took up his pen, and 
unde the title of ‘Observations on a Passage in 
M: Playfan’s Lette: to the Lord Piovost of Edin- 
burgh, relative to the mathematical pretensions of 
the Scottish Cleigy,’ he published a tiact vindi- 
cating the characte: of his brethien, and asseit- 
ing that they had sufficient leismie for hterary 
pursuits In that pamphlet he alleged that one 
weckday was quite enongh foi the duties of the 
palish, and the rest was Jemure time After he 
changed his views of the natmue of the work of 
the ministry, he endcavoued to recall this unfor- 
tunate pamphlet 

At the beginning of 1808, he fist commenced 
authorship in that department im which he aftet- 
wads excelled, namely, political economy His 
volume was entithod ‘An Inquiry into the Extent 
and Stability of National Resow ces,’ and he tound 
some difficulty at fist in obtamimg a publisher 
The object of this work was chiefly to show that 
if ol native resomces weie properly cultivated, 
and om means duly econonused, there would be 
no necessity for depending on foreign tiade,—a 
theory whieh he was subsequently convinced was 
not altogether a conect one Amidst much that 
was questionable, the volume tnculeated some 
sound views in political science, but its vehe- 
mence of tone, although at times lofty and eloquent, 
prevented it from making any gieat impression, 
and it was in somc instances very severely assailed 
by tle Reviewers 

At this petod the mind of this exthaodmay 
man secms to have been more occupied with sub- 
jects of a political and scientific than of a religious 
nattue For some years aftor his settlement at 
Kilmany, he attracted very little attention ay a 
preacher bevond the limits of his own parish — In- 
deed, for a number of years, from his violent and 
excited mude of delivery, he was rathe: anpopu- 
lar in the pulpit 

Jn May, 1809, he made his maiden speech in 
the General Assembly, on a question of augmen- 


sensation, and was published by request He 
used to say that ‘ Butler’s Analogy,’ which he 
commenced to study at an early period, ‘made 
him a Christian” The deaths of his sister and his 
uncle, and a tong illness which followed, led him 
about this time to serious thought, and to a com- 
plete change in his ieligious views On 17th 
March, 1810, he says he had completed his thn- 
ticth year, and Jamented that on a review of the 
last fifteen yeas of his life, at least two-thirds of 
that time had been usclessly spent He became, 
about this time, gieatly fortified m his belief of 
Chiistianity One day he called on a fiend, and 
said, ‘*’Tell me all you ever heard agamst Chris- 
tianity fiom its enemies—I am more than able to 
icfute them all ‘he evidences of om 1eligion 
we overwhelming” He at this time reviewed 
Di Charteris’ Sermons, and intended the criticism 
for. the Edinburgh Review, but sent it to the Rev 
A Thomson for the ‘Chistian Instiucto: ’ The 
latte: demutied to it ag a review, but mserted it 
among the miscellaneous contributions In a note 
Mt ‘Thomson regiettcd the absence of the pecu- 
laa doctimes of the cross im the volume under 
review About the begining of 1811 Mi Chal- 
meis took up Wilbeifoice’s ‘Practical View of 
Chiistiamty,’ and he got on in icading it till he 
felt himsclf on the eve of a gieat revolution im all 
his opimons about the gospel He wiote his mo- 
ther: that he had 1cached the conclusion that his 
profession requied all lis talents and ene: gy—a 
change of views, ceitamly, on this pomt So 
gieat an improvement was now observable in his 
mode of picaching, that his congiegation was 
equally surprised and delighted, and fiom this 
impoitant ea in his hfe may be dated the com- 
mencement of that distinction to which he was 
soon afte: to advance He had become intimately 
acquainted Di (afterwaids Sn David ) 
Biewsta, aud was engaged by him to white 
several articles for the Edinburgh Encyclopadia 
couducted by hun, and amongst others the paper 
on ‘Chiistiamty’ In the course of the research 
and investigation into which he was led while 
mepaiing this celebrated article, which he after- 
waids expanded into his well-known Tieatise on 
the Fyidences, he became deeply impressed with 
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far moie serious and heartfelt views of the 
great tiuths of the Gospel, than he had eve: 
previously entertamed, and the result was soon 
apparent Fiom a mere formal preaches, he 
became a bold, eloquent, and earnest pulpit 
orator, upon whose discourses hung enchained 
thousands of admning hearers He broke through 
all at once, like the sun fiom behind a cloud, and 
lus parishioners were filled with amazement at the 
sudden transfoimation ‘‘It was not long,” says 
jus biogiapher, “till the whole aspect of the 
Sabbath congregations in Kilmany church was 
changed The stupid wonder which used to sit on 
the countenances of the villagers or farm seivants 
who attended divine sevice, was tuned into a 
fixed, intelhgent and devout attention It was 
not easy for the dullest to remam uninformed, for 
if the preache: sometimes soaicd too high for the 
best trained of his people to follow him, at othe 
times, and much oftene:, he put the matter of his 
message so as to force for it an entrance into the 
most sluggish understanding ” So remarkable, 
indeed, was the change that the parish chuich of 
Kilmany, which had till then been attended by a 
thin and listless auditory, was now thionged, not 
only by the inhabitants of the palish, but by 
crowds of stiangers fiom the surounding towns 
and villages, thousands floching from St Andiews, 
and even fiom Dundee, to hear hin 

His fame, as a pieacher, soon i:eached Edin- 
biigh, the capital, where he preached on several 
occasions, with gieat acceptance, and hencefoi waid 
he was universally acknowledged tu be the most 
powerful and popula: preache: in the Scottish 
Chuich 

In Novembei 1814 he was elected by the Town 
Counul of Glasgow muuister of the Tron chuich 
in that city, and was admitted to that charge on 
the 21st of the following July Here he preached 
those eloquent discouises which soon raised him to 
the 1ank of one of the first preachers in Ikmope 
The charactenstics of his cloquence have often 
been desciibed The provincial Scotch accent, the 
guttmial voice, the heavy blue eye kindling into 
fury and the uncouth gestures which distingwushed 
him, were all forgotten when he spoke His 
amazing poweis of o1ato1y, and gicat command of 
language, enabled im to titumph ove all these 
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apparent defects Before leaving Kilmany, he 
published ‘The Duty of Giving an Immediate 
Diligence to the Business of the Chistian Life,’ 
being an address to the inhabitants of that parish 
In hus farewell sermon preached July 9, 1815, he 
affectingly alludes to the change which had taken 
place in his views of seligious tiuth since coming 
among them Foi the greater part of twelve ) ents, 
he says, his meaching was attended with Kittle 
1cfoimation of heart o1 conduct, and he adds— 
‘Out of yom humble cottages have I gathered a 
lesson, which, I pray God, T may be enabled to 
carry with all its simplicity ito a wider theatre 
and to bithg with all the powei of its sabduing 
efficacy upon the vices of a more c:1owded popula- 
tion ” 

On the 21st of Febiuary, 1816, the degiee of 
DD was conferred on Mi Chalmers by the Se- 
natus Academicus of the university of Glascow 
In May 1817 Di Chalmers appeared for the first 
time in a London pulpit, having on the 14th of 
that month preached in Suney chapel, the anm- 
versary sermon for the London Missionary Soci- 
ety [fis reputation had meceded him, and al- 
though the service did not commence till eleven 
o'clock, ‘‘at seven in the moiuimg the chapel was 
crowded to excess, and many thousands went off 
for want of 100m” On the following Thinsday 
he preached aga m the same place on behalf of 
the Scottish Hospital, and on the succeeding Sun- 
day in the Scotch chimch, London Wall, and im 
the Seotch chuich, Swallow Street Many of the 
Cleigy of the Church of Iengland, peers, and mum- 
bers of pailiament, floched to hem lim Among 
the lattcr were Tuskisson, Wilbe: force, and Can- 
ning, and the latter, on one occasion, when the 
preacher piused to take breath after one of his 
electifjing binsts of oratory, was overheard to 
“This as 


The tartan beats ur all ” 


whisper to a gentleman beside him 
indeed tiue eloquence 

The amount of misery and wietchedness which 
he found existing among the poorer classes of 
Glasgow, filled his heart with sorrow, and to the 
work of the pastor was soon addcd that of the 
philanthiopist He now devoted much of lus at- 
tention to the Chistian and civic economy of 
towns, and labowed anxiously to mtioduce an 
mprovement im the mode of maimtaming the poor, 
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with the design of amelioi ating their condition, as 
well as doing away with compulsory assessment 
His sagacity foresaw that our poor-laws would 
pauperise Scotland, and that the moie given by 
legal sanction the more would pauperism be cie- 
atid Waving explained his views to the magis- 
trates of Glasgow, they were favourably entei- 
tained, and he was translated to the paiish of St 
Jolin’s, mm that city, that he might be the bette: 
enabled to develop his plans For this purpose, 
on the 18th of August 1819, the Town Council 
unanimously resolved that ‘Di: Chalmeis should 
have a separate, independent, and exclusive man- 
agement and distiibution of the funds which may 
be raed by voluntary 01 charitable collections at 
the doors of St John’s chuich, for the relief of the 
poor resident m said patish ” 

In St John’s, then containing a population of 
neaily 12,000 souls, who had been, till then, much 
neglected, he labomed with great zeal and success 
in the moral and religious education of the poor 
In canrymy out lus gieat design of “ excavating 
the heathcn”—one of his own happy and signifi- 
cant phiases—he went boldly to the lanes and 
alleys of his pauish, to compel them “to come im” 
His aptitude for famihansmg himself with those 
he visited, and disarming prejudice and opposition, 
is well ilustiated by the followime imcident — 
Gomg the round of lis visitations, he called one 
day upon a poor cobbler, who was industiously 
engagcd with awl and ends, fastening sole and 
upper The cobbler kept fast hold of the shoe 
between his knees, perforating the stubborn bend, 
and passing through the bristled ends might and 
left, scarcely notiang lus clerical visitor, but the 
glance that he gave showed evident recognition, 
then dosining the fibious Imes, he made them 
whisk out on either side with inaieased energy, 
showing #& disinclination to hold anv parley “I 
am,” sud the Doctor, visiting my parishioners at 
present, and am to have a meeting of those 1es1- 
dent m this locality, in the vestiy of St John’s 
(on a day which he named) when [ shall be hap- 
py to have yow presence along with you neigh- 
hous” The shoemaker kept lis spine at the 
sutor's angle, and, making the thread rasp with 
the force of the pull, coolly remarked, ‘Av, step 
your was ben to the wife and the weins, as for 
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me, I’m a wee im the deistical line, Doctor ' 
With that intuitive perception of character and 
tact in addressing himself to the variety of dispo- 
sitions and characters in society, which distin- 
guished him, he ente:ed into conversation with 
the cobbler, asking questions about his profession, 
and the weekly amount of his cainings, sympa- 
thismg with him on the exceedimgly hmuited 
amount of his income, compared with the outlay 
necessary for food, clothing, houseient, &e Then 
taking up one tool afte: another, he asked and ob- 
tamed explanations of then different uses, and, 
following up the conveisation by a chain of moral 
reasoning, fiom cause to effect, led the cobble 
away fiom his last, and obtained a patient heat - 
ing, which ended m the latte: becoming a steady 
church goe 

The chuich of St John’s was soon found to be 
far too small for the eager Ciowds anxious to heai 
him fe not only preached twice every Sunday, 
but once on the week-days is splendid ‘ Astio- 
nonicu Discourses,’ perhaps the most fascinating 
of all lis works, were part of the finite of hus 
wich-day preachings ‘Though week-day sermons 
were by no means popular, hc was attended by 
aaowds of all ranks and classes, and noblemen 
jostled with humble tradesmen in the great desire 
to hea’ Di Chalmers The same continued till 
his last pulpit appearance, wherever and whenever 
it was known that he was to preach 

Among the works published by Di Chalmers 
during his residence in Glasgow, weie the follow- 
‘ Thoughts on Universal Peace, a Thanksgiv- 
we Sermon,’ 1816, ‘fhe Utility of Missions, a 
Scimon,”’ 1816, ‘A Senes of Discomses on the 
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Chistian Revelation, viewed um connection with 
the Modan Astronomy, 1817, 'A Se:nmondcliy ered 
at Glisgow, on November 19th, 1817, the day ot 
the Funeral of the Princess Chalotte,’? ‘Sermons 
Preached m the Pron church, Glasgow,’ 1819-20, 
‘The Inpoitance of Civil Government to Society , 
A Semon,’ 1820, ''The application of Chisstiamty 
to the Common and Ordinary affans of Life, ma 
Series of Discourses,’ 1820, ‘The Chistian and 
Civico Economy of Large Towns,’ 2 vols, 1821- 
1823, ‘Sermons Preached on Public Occasions,’ 
1823, and § The Evidences of Cliistiin Res elation,’ 


WSR2t 0 Eis works became very popula and <old 
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rapidly, but he prefered devoting himself to his 
parochial duties, at a time when his woitings 
would have biought him Jarge remune) ating piices 
fiom the publishers 

At the commencement of his miuistiy at St 
John’s, that he might not be impeded im his philan- 
thropic schemes 1n that parish, the whole pat ochial 
arrangements bemg on his shoulders, and guided 
atid impelled by him by almost supe: human energy, 
he had secured the services of the Kev Edwaid 
Irving, then a licentiate of the chuich, as an asaist- 
ant Mi Tiving also assisted him in household 
visitation 

In 1822, he started on a tom through England, 
in seaich of information as to the state and pios- 
pects of its poor-law administration, on which 
occasion he again visited London, and had intei- 
couse with Lord Calthorpe, Lord Teignmouth, 
M: Wilbeiforce, Mi Clarkson, Mr Malthus, and 
others 

In 18238, he was elected piofesso: of moral 
philosophy in the university of St Andiews 
Attached to a college life, and believing that his 
meate: usefulness consisted in teaching, he now 
saw his wishes in this respect accomplished, and 
that in hisown alma mater Te accepted the chan 
in preference to a pastor u charge m Edinburgh, 
He 
demitted his charge of St John’s on the 5th No- 
vembe1, and was installed and dehvered Ins intio- 
ductors lecture at St Andiews, on the 17th of the 
same month 


to several of which he had been invited 


His professional labows at St Andiews gave an 
impulse to that ancient senunary which, in some 
measure, tended, for the time, to restore it to some 
portion of its forme: fame, and while he continued 
there he also delivered a separate couse of lectures 
on political economy as connected with the moral 
plulosophy class But it was a spheie too limited 
for his usefulness, and by far too narrow for his 
genius, and a laiger field, and higher office soon 
opened to him in the Scottish metiopolis itself, 
which was destined to become the scene of his 
gieatest tiiumphs 

In 1828 on the divinity chan in the university 
of Edinbmuigh becoming vacant, Di Chalmeis was 
unanunously elected to the professoiship, by the 
magistrates and town council of that city, and he 
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at once accepted the appointment He entered on 
the duties of his new chair by pronouncing an 
addiess of surpassing eloquence and splendour, 
and, during the fifteen years that he held it, he 
was emmently successful m his lectures, and has 
left the impress of his ouginal genius, and vast 
stores of theological instiuction, on the minds of 
many of the students, who afterwards became 
ministers of the gospel 

Although the theological chia im the university 
of Edinburgh 1s considered the highest academical 
piotessorship in Scotland, that chair is but poorly 
endowed im comparison to the corresponding chan 
in the university of Glasgow, and the latter, in 
consequence of its being richer, 18 of moe con- 
sideration toa man, who lhe Di Chalmers, had 
au family, whose disposition was generous in the 
extreme, and whose benevolence was unbounded 
On the professorship of theology, therefore, becom- 
ing vacant in the university of Glasgow, he offered 
himself as a candidate, but the election was vested 
in the college, and as Chalmeis was a leader 
among the non-intiusionists—that 1s, those who 
wele opposed to the exercise of patronage im 
appomtments to livings m the chmch, and an 
anti-plmahst to boot—he had become obnoxious 
to the university authorities, and was rejected 

In 1829 Dr Chalmers took 1M active part m 
favow of the emancipation of the Romau Catholics, 
—a concession which, there 18 1eason to believe, 
he lived to1remet In 1832 appeared the evidence 
given by Inm and the Right Rev J Doyle, before 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, on 
the State of TIicland 
published two of his works, namely, ‘On Political 
Economy m connection with the Moral state and 
Moral prospects of Society,’ and ‘The Sapreme 
Importance of a might Moral to a right Economical 


In that year were also 


:] 


State of the Community 
Ilis treatise on ‘The Power and Wisdom and 
Goodness of God, a3 manifested in the adaptation 
of External Natwe to the Moral and Intellectual 
Constitution of Man,’ appeared in 1888 This 
ras one of the celebrated Bridgewate: Tieatises 
The Right Hon and Rev Eail of Biidgewater, 
who died in 1829, left the sum of £8,000, at the 
disposal of the president of the Royal Society, as 
a reward to the author of the best treatise on the 
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Powe, Wisdom, and Goodness of God as ilus- 
tiated in Creation, &c That gentleman took the 
opinions of the Archbishop of Cante: bury and the 
Mishop of London, ay well as of a nobleman, a 
fiend of the deceased earl, ‘on the best means of 
catrying out the bequest, and it was very judici- 
ously 1esulvcd that instead of being given to one 
mun, for one work, the money should be allotted 
tucight different persons for eight separate tica- 
tisesy on separate subjects, though all connectcd 
with the same pumary theme Di Chalmers was 
selected as one of the wiiteis, and in 1833, ac- 
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cordingly, appeared fiom his pen, m two volumes, 
the work alicady mentioned His collected works 
revised by Inmself, were published in 1836, m 25 
duodeameo volumes His valuable Lectures on 
St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, were published 
in 1887 

Dung what was called the gieat \oluntary con- 
tiroversy, Di Chalmers took a very active and in- 
flucntial part im snppoit of the obligation of civil 
rulers to provide for the religions meftinetion of 
the people, and for the mamtenance of a national 
religion = He delivered a series of valuable lec- 
tines on the Importance of Chnich Establishments, 
which made a great impression at the time — IIe 
was also the chief promote: of church extension in 
Scotland = For his suecessful labows in this cause 
he repeatedly recenved the thanks of the Geneial 
Assembly of the Chatch of Scotland = In 1888, 
he was invited to London to deliver a couse of 
lectines on the Establishment and Extension of 
National Churches, which he did in the Hanover 
Square rooms, to ove flowing audiences Amongst 
lis hearers on this occasion were the Duchess of 
Kent, the Duke of Cambidge, many of the pre- 
lates and Geigy of the Church of England, and 
the most distinguished members of both houses of 
pathament These lectures wore said to be got 
up at the expense of a nobleman, who desued to 
shiengtlon the existing metitutions of the country, 
and were designed prmepally for the higher classes 
of society 

When he preached m London the Duke of 
Wellmgton, the late Ful of Eldon, the Duke of 
Sussex, with several othe: members of the royal 
family, and many among the highe: 1anks, whom 
the journalists of the day 1emaiked ‘they were 
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not accustomed to elbow at a piace of publie wor- 
stup,” were found among the crowded congrega- 
tions assembled from all parts to hea: him None, 
indeed, eve: enjoyed a lager share of popularity 
—‘‘that thing,” as he expressed it in his own gia- 
phic language, “of staye, and pressure, and am- 
mal heat ” 

Di Chalmers continued to occupy the chai of 
divinity m the university of Edinbuigh, tall the 
disiuption took place in the Established Church 
of Scotland, in May 1848, when, at the head of 
more than fom hundied ministers, he quitted the 
Establishment, and immediately founded the Fiee 
Protesting Church of Scotland As a matter of 
coulse, he resigned his chan in the univeisity, and 
was elected pimcipal and pimmatius professor of 
theology to the seceding body Dhiven by con- 
science from the walls of the Establishment, he 
did not relinquish one jot of his Establishment 
prineiples, and, mdecd, what 1s called the volun- 
tary doctiime forms no part o portion of the Free 
Chuich creed The fundamental doctime of the 
Fiee Chiich, as distinguished fiom the Estab- 
lished Church, 18 that the State, while bound to 
provide for the interests of religion, and to protect 
and defend the chuich, has no 1ight whatever to 
interfere, and ought not to be allowed to inte feie, 
in things pertaining to the spuitual province of 
the church, that pationage 1s a sin and crying 
guievance, and that no minister should be ‘‘in- 
tiuded” on any parish o1 congiegation contiary 
to the will of the people Wlence the distinctive 
name, before the disiuption, of Intiusionists and 
Non-Intiusiomsts These principles aie very plain 
and simple, and yet Dn Chalmeis used to com- 
plam that he could neve: get an Englishman ta 
understand them 

In the proceedings of the new chuich, Di 
Chahneis tooh a leading part, and was the prina- 
pal fiaimei of the scheme of the Sustentation Fund 
for the support of the clagy In 1845, he retuned 
fiom the management of the more weighty and 
impoitant busmess of the Fiee Church, and con- 
fined his attention almost entirely to what be- 
longed to the new college In his addiess on the 
occasion he stated that he had * neithe: the vigour 
noi the aleitness of former days,” that he found 
his strength sufficient neithe: for the debates o 
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the Assembly noi the details of committees o1 of ! The celebrated Robert Hall said that Dr Chal- 


correspondence, and he therefore resigned ‘‘a gen- 
eral care of the chuich fo: a more special and in- 
tense care of those students who are to the church 
her future guides and guaidians ” He planted a 
church on the teiritoial system, in the West Poit 
of Edinbui gh, in one of the poorest and most des- 
titute localities of Scotland’s capital, and in the 
near vicinity of the spot where Burke and Hare 
committed their wholesale mwdeis in 1827, and 
one of his last appearances in an Edinbu gh pulpit 
was on opening that humble and obscure place of 
woiship Three weeks before his death, he was 
called to London, to give evidence before the com- 
mittee of the H{ouse of Commons on the 1efusal of 
ecitain landholde:s in Scotland to allow sites for 
churches on then properties to adherents of the 
Fiee Chuich While in the metiopols on this 
his last visit, he preached thiee tunes to ciowded 
congiegations, among whom, as usnal, were many 
of the great and noble of the land, and having 
finished his testimony, he 1etuined fiom London 
on Fiiday the 28th of May, to his own house it 
Morningside, about two mules fiom Edinbuigh 
On the succeeding Sunday he attended public 
worship, along with the Rev Di Cunningham, in 
Moiningside Fiee Chuich, and at an ecaily how 
that evening, he 1etued to rest m his usual health 
Next moining, the 31s¢ of May, 1847, he was 
found dead m Ins bed “It appeaied,” says the 
‘ Witness’ newspaper, “that he had been sitting 
elect when overtaken by the stioke of death, and 
he still ictamned im pat that position The massy 
head gently 1eclined on the pillow 
were folded peacefully on the breast 
a shght an of oppression and heaviness on the 
brow, but not a wiinkle or a trace of sonow or 
pain distmbed its smoothness The countenance 
wore an attitude of deep repose No confl«t had 
preceded dissolution ” 

The union in one person of such zeal and elo- 
quence as Di Chalmers displayed, 1s exceedingly 
rare Asa preache the grandcur of lus concep- 
tions, the novelty and amplitude of his illustra- 
tions, and the graphic force and significancy of his 
diction, with the miesistible eainestness of his 
manner, altogethe: formed such a combination of 
qualities as 1s seldom found in modein onatory 
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mers’ preaching ‘‘ stopped people's bieath” The 
effect he produced, it has been remarked, was like 
that of the sage in Rasselas—‘' when he spoke, 
attention watched his lips, when he reasoned, 
couviction closed his peiiods ” 

His accent and his appearance were both against 
him = The former was bioad provincial Scotch , 
the latter was dull and heavy, and by no means 
conveyed any idea of the wonderful fertility and 
cneigy of his mind In stature he was about the 
middle height, stout, laige-boned, and musculai, 
but not at all approaching to coipulency His 
grey eye, which in his oidinary moods had a pla- 
cid expression, when excited shone with intense 
billiancy, his forchead was bioad and massy, 
but not paiticulaily lofty , lis step was quick and 
eagei, lis accents fast and hurrying, his geste 
awkwaid, and his delivery monotonous, but yet, 
when 10used from his lethargy, when fanly within 
his subject, these drawbacks were all forgotten im 
the poweiful and rapid stream of his eloquence 
He usually commenced speaking in an undertone, 
and it was not until he had gone on for some time 
that feelings of admnation began to be kindled, at 
the exhibition of those wondions powers which 
made him the flist pulpit orator of the age = This 
eloquence, it may be said, did not flow on ina 
continuous stram THe allowed himself and his 
hearers intervals of :epose, during which he uttered 
nothing very stitking But these pauses, like the 
bieathings which evei and anon the wind takes 
in a tempest, o1: like the temporary cessation of 
the thunder when it appeais to be collecting all 
its fuice ful 2 new explosion, were succeeded 
by busts of the most clectiitying nature, which 
perfectly enthialled his hearers Those who 
nevei heard him picach can collect from his pub- 
lished discourses no adequate conception of the 
effect which his pulpit addiesses pioduced on his 
audiences ‘' His earnest and massive eloquence,” 
says one of his newspaper biographers, ‘ bore 
down all before it iis accents might at fist 
appear uncouth, but all this impression speedily 
disappeared before a torent of rapid and brillant 
thoughts He seized on his text, turned it ove 
and over in a thousand shapes, showed it in a 
thousand lights, and never left it tillit was writ- 
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ten on the heaits of his heaieia Even the cool 
and critical Jeffiey said that there was some- 
thing remaikable about that man, he reminded 
him more of what he had 1ead of Ciceio and De- 
mosthenes than any orato: heshad eve: heard ” 
Although a thorough Calvinist, deeply imbued 
with the theology of the gieat man whose system 
he had imbibed, he carefully and faithfully divided 
the word of truth Whule he was anxious to pomt 
out the only ground of a sinnei’s acceptance, no 
onc ever urged so earnestly and eloquently the 
‘‘dnties and decencies, aud 1respectabilitics and 
chanities of life” Besides the degiee of D 1) 
Which, as aleady mentioned, he obtained fium the 
university of Glasgow, he received that of LL D 
fiom the univeisity of Oxford Tle was also a 
concAponding member of the Royal Institute of 
Fiance, and a follow of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don) He manicd in 1812, Giace, second daughter 
of Captain Pratt of the Istioyal veteran battalion 
‘This lady enivived him = He also Icft sin daugh- 
ters, two of whom were mainied to Fiee Chineh 
munisters, the one to the Rev Mi Mackenzie of 
Ratho, and the othe: to the Rev Di Hanna, foi- 
meily of Skuling, now of Edinburgh, at onc time 
editor of the Noth Buitish Review, to the pages 
of which Di Chalmers himself regularly conti- 
buted, and author of the Memons of Di Chal 
mers, published after His thud 
daughtaa was manied m November 1852, to Wil- 
ham Wood, Lsq, accountant, Icdimbrigh, son of 
the late John Philip Wood, aq , auditor of excise 
and editor of Douglas’ Peerage —I]s works are 


his death 


Observations relative to the mathematical pretensions of 
the Scottish Clergy Fudan 180) 

Sciipture References, designed tor the use of parents, tcach- 
ars, and private Chiistians, 3d ed &vo 

A Sermon, picached before the Society for the Relicf of the 
Destitute Sick =Fdin 2d ed 8vo 

The Utihty of Missions, ascertained from I \perience , a 
Sermon, preached before the Society in Scotl ind for propagat- 
ing Christian Knowledge, 2d ed &vo 

Ihe [wo Great Instruments appointed for the Propag ition 
of the Gospel, a Sermon, preached before the Dundee Mis- 
sionary Society 3d ed 8vo 

An Fnquirv into the Fxtent and Stability of National Re- 
venucs Lond 1808, 8v0 

Speech delivered in the General Assembly, respecting the 
Hill for augmenting the Stipends of the Clergy of Scotland, 
1809, 80 

A Sermon, 1813, 8vo 

The Influence of Bible Societies on the ‘lemporal Necessi- 
ties of the Pom, 1814, 8vo 
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The Evidences and Authonty of the Chnstian Revelation 
Glasgow, 1814, 8vo 6th edit 1818 

An Address to the inhabitants of the parsh of Kilmany, 
on the duty of giving an immediate diligence to the business 
of the Chnstian Life din 1815 2d edit 8vo 1817 

‘Thoughts on Umiversal Peace a Sermon dehvered on 
Thursday, January 18, 1816, the day of National Thanks- 
giving Glasgow, 1816, 8vo, 2d edit. 

A Series of Discourses on the Chistian Revelation, viewed 
in connexion with the Modern Astronomy Glasgow, 1817 
8vo 9th edit Edin 1818, 8vo Numerous editions 

Ihe Doctrine of Christian Chanty apphed to the cause of 
religious difference , a Sermon, preached before the Auxillary 
Society, Glasgow, to the Hiberman Society for establishing 
Schools and circulating the Holy Scriptures in Ireland Glas- 
gow, 1818, 8vo 

A Serinon delivered in the Lron Church, Glasgow, on 
Wednesday, Nov 19th, 1817, the day of the Funeral of he 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales Glasgow, 
1818, 8vo 

Sermons and Tracts New edition, 8vo 

Sermons preached in the lron Church, Glasgow  Glasg 
1819, 8vo 

Discomises on the application of Chiistianity to the Com- 
mercjal and Ordway Aftans of Jife  8vo, Glasgow, 
1820 


Sermon on the Impoituce of Civil Government kdim 
1820 
Jhe Chnstian and Civic Fconomy of Farge Towns — 2 vols 


8vo Glasgow, 1821-6 

A Speech before the General Apscanbly Fxplanatory of the 
mewsurcs Which have becn successfully pursued in St John’s 
push, Glasgow, for the extinction of 1ts compulsory pauper - 
isa Glasgow, 1822, 8v0 

Sermons preiched m St John’s, Glasgow — Glasgow, 1828 

On the Use and Abuse of Icclesiastical and Titeray kn 
dowments Glasgow, 1827, 8vo 

Political Feonomy — Glargow, 1832, 8v0 

Jhe Supreme Importance of a nght Moral to a night I eo- 
nonucal State of the Community =F din 1832 

Lette: to the Royal Commissioners for the visitation of 
Colleges in Scotland Glasgow, 1832 

On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as man- 
fested in the adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and 
Intellectual Constitution of Man 2 vols 8vo — Bridgewater 
lieatise I ondon, 1833 

The Pight I cclesiastical | conomy of I arge Towns 
1835, pamphict 

An Argument on Chapel Bonds Edin 18385, pamphlet 

On the Fvils which the Established Church in Edinburgh 
has suffered, and still suffers, fiom the Seat-letting beng in 
the hands of the Magistrates Kkdin 1835, pamphlet An 
answer to the samc by Adam Black immediately appeared 

Roe-assertion ot the I vils of the kdinburgh System of Seat- 
letting Edin 183), pamphict 

Speech on the Proceedings of the Church Deputation in 
J ondon, dehvered in the Commission of the General Assem- 
bly Fdin 1835, pamphlet 

{he Cause of Church Extension din 1835, pamphlet 

Report of the Committee of the General Assembly on 
Church kxtension Ldin, 1835, pamplilet 

Reports to General Assembly on Church Extension for 
1837, 1838, and 1839 Pamphlet 

Lectures on the Iupistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans 
Glasgow, 1837-43, 4 vols 8vo 

Ihe Cause of Church Extension, and the Question shortly 
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stated between Churchmen and Dissenters, in regard to it 
Edin , 1835, 16mo 

Sermon on Cruelty to Animals Edin 1826 

Five Lectures on Predestination J ondon, 1887 

A Conference with certain Mimsters and Elders on the 
Subject of the Moderatorslnp “ Glasgow, 1837, painphlet 

Supplement to his late Pamphlet on the Moderatorsinp 
Glasgow, 1837, pamphlet 

Lectures on the Estabhshment and Extension of National 
Churches Glasgow, 1838, pamphlet 

Substance of a Speech delivered in the General Assembly 
respecting the Decision of the House of Lords on the Auch- 
teraider case Glasgow, 1839, pamphlet 

On the present position of the Church of Scotland, occa- 
sioned by the Dean of Faculty’s letter Glasgow, 1839 

What ought the Church and the People of Scotland to do 
now? Glasgow, 1840, pamphlet 

Yourse of Lectures on Butler's ‘ Analogy of Religion, de- 
livered in the University of Edinburgh London, 1841, 840 

Sufficiency of the Parochial System without a Poo Rate 
Glisg 1841, 12ino 

Farnest Appeal to the Free Church on the subject of its 


ee 


kconomies din 1846, pamphlet 
Introductory Lxsay on Christian Union 1846 
Pamphlet on the Kvangelical Alhance 1846 


His ouginal works as republished by hnnsclf, consisting of 
his Natual Theology, Fvidences of Chriatiamty, Moral and 
Mental Plnlosophy, Commerical Discourses, Astronomical 
TInscourses, Congregational Sermons, Sermons on Pubhe Oc- 
easions, Tracts and kosays, Introductory Exsays to Select 
Christian Authors, Chistian ind I conomie Polity of a Ni- 
tion, Chuich and College Establishments, Church Extension, 
Political Feonomy, Sufficiency of a parochial System and 
Lectures on the Romans, & , have been re-issued in 25 vols. 
12mo, and his Posthumous Works, in 9 vols 8vo, as under 

Ihe Memons of Di Chalmers by lus son-in Jaw Di Hane 
ni, we in fom luge thick volumes, ind include Di Chale 
mers’ dianes 


Posrnumous Works, FOITED BS Dk ANNs 
Daily Scripture Readings, 3 vols 
Sabbath Scnpture Readings, 2 vols 
Sermons, 1798 to 1847, 1 vol 
Institutes of Theology, 2 vols 
IT ectures on Butler, Paley, Hill, &e 1 vol 





CHAMBFRS, a surnime supposed to have been onginalls 
the same as Chaliners It seems, however, of French origin, 
being derived from de la Chambre. In the Ragman Roll 
occur the names of Robert de la Chambre and Symon de Ja 
Chambre, as among those barons who swore a forced fealty 
to Edward the First in 1296, conjectured by Nisbet, without 
stating any grounds, to have been among the predecessors of 
Chalme: of Gadgirth in Ayrshire Sir George Mackenzie, 
m his Genealogical Manuscnpt of the Families of Scotland, 
says, “One of the clan Cameron going to France, put his 
name m a Latin dress, by designing himself Camerani, 
which in French 15 de la Chambre, who upon his return to 
Scotland was, according to our dialect, called Chambers ” 
In the article on Chalmer of Gadgirth we havé shown that 
Camerarius was the undoubted origin of that surname, at a 
very early period in Scotland [See ante, p 615 ] 


CHAMBERS, Davin, a Roman Catholic wii- 
ter, who flourished in the seventeenth centmy, 
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was the author of a curious work, styled ‘ Davids 
Cameiarn Scoti, de Scotorum Fortitudme, Doc- 
tiina et Pietate Libri Quatuoi,’ published at Pa- 
lig in small 4to in 1681 It contains an account 
of all the saints connected with Scotland, and 1s 
dedicated to Charles the Fust Scarcely anything 
is known conce:umng him 


CHANCETTOR, & strnamo derived from the office of that 
name, and supposed to have come from France at the Nor 
man conquest with the Somervilles A faimly of great anti 
quity named Chancellor have held the lands of Shieldhill and 
Quothquhan in Lanarkshire for more than four centuries, as 
appears from a charter of confirmation still extant granted by 
Thomas I] ord Sowerville to one of then ancestors, dated 6th 
March 1434, In the ‘Memone of the Sommerville,’ it 1s 
stated that a firm fnendslip subsisted between the house of 
Lord Somerville and the family of Chancellor of Shieldhill 
and Quothquhan as early as the time of Robert the Bruce, in 
1317) In July 1474, William Chancellor rode with the rest 
of the third Tord Somerville’s vassals, to mect King Tames 
the Tlnrd on his way from Edinburgh to Cowthally castle, to 
putake of the festivity of the “speates and raxes” [See 
SomMrrvitte, Lord, post] In 1567, Wilham Chancellor 
of Shieldhill joined the adherents of Queen Mary at Hamilton, 
after her escape from Lochleven, and fought for her at the 
battle of Langsido, mn consequence of which Is mansion- 
house at Quothquhan was soon afterwards burnt down by a 
party of horsemen, sent out by the victonous regent Murr ty 
to demolish the hous¢s of those who had remained faithful to 
his unfortunate sister The residence of the fannly was then 
removed to Sheldhill, its present site After the battle or 
Bothwell-bridge, James Chancellor of Shieldhill was impri- 
soned on suspicion of having harboured some of the fugitive 
msurgents, but nothing bemg proved against him he was 
liberated after some days confinement The same gentleman 
was returned as elder by the presbytery of Biggar to the first 
Gencral Assembly which met after the revolution of 1688 

Of this name, Chancello:, was a celebrated Fnglish navi- 
gitor, of the sixteenth century, who was the means of estab 
hshing the Russian Company 





CHAPMAN, A snrname evidently derived from trade, as 
chapman 1s the old Saxon word fo. a small trader, a dealer in 
petty wares, or more properly a pedlar Burns, in the com- 
mens ment of Tam O'Shante:, says, 


‘When Chapman billies Icave the street, 
And drouthy neighbours neighbours mect 


It was the name of an knglish poet, who was contemporary 
with Shakspeare and Spencer 


CHAPMAN, 01 Cuepman, Watter, the fist 
person who introduced printing into Scotland, 
(about 1507,) 18 supposed to have held some 1e- 
apectable office in the household of King James the 
Fourth He was a citizen of wealth and impott- 
ance, and in his titles 1s styled Walter Chepman 
de Everland ‘That his office was not of an eccle- 
siastical character 18 proved by the fact that his 
wife, Agnes Coburn, is mentioned in the same 
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titles, and he consequently was not bound by vows 
of celibacy His name is fiequently mentioned in 
the Accounts of the oid High Treasuer of Scot- 
land, inserted in the Appendix to Pitcann’s Ci- 
minal Trials On the 21st Feb uary 1496 there 1s 
the followmg item ‘‘ Giffen to a boy to 1ynne fia 
Kdu.burgh to Linithg to Watte Chepman, to 
signet twa lettciis to pas to Woddis, 12d ” 

In August 1503, on occasion of the king’s mai- 
nage, in a jist which 1s titled ** Pio Se: vitoibus,” 
there is an entry ‘for five elne Inglis claith to 
Walter Chepman, ilk elne, 348” “ Chepman,” 
siys Mi Pitcaun, ‘was an extensive meichant 
aud burgess of Edinbuigh, as well as the eatlest 
Scottish punter” Fiom a grant unde: the privy 
seal, dated Septembe: 15, 1507, printed in the 
fist volume of Blackwood’s Magazine, it appeais 
that 1t was at the special 1equest of King James 
that Walter: Chepman, and his paitne:, Andio 
Millar, also a merchant and butgess, were induced 
{o set up a@ printing press in Edmbuigh, and, for 
then encouragement, the king conferred upon 
them the sole privilege of “impienting within om 
Realme of the bukis of om Lawis, actis of Pai- 
lament, croniclis, mess bukis, and poitnus efter 
the use of om Realme, with addicions and legen- 
dis of Scottish sanctis, now gadeiut to be chit 
tharto, and al utheis bukis that salbe sene neccs 
au, and to sel the sammyn for competent piicis ” 
Tn the Tieasmei’s Accounts there is a payment 
entered unde: date December 22, 1507, of fifty 
shillings, for “thee pientit bukes to the king, 
tune fla Andio Milluus wyff” ‘The printing office 
of Chapman and Millar, the first printers in Scot- 
land, appeais to have been in the Cowgate, then 
called the South gaitt, near to what 1s now King 
Geoige the Fowth’s Budge This appeais fiom 
the impiint on the rare edition of ‘The Knightly 
Tale of Golagios and Gawane,” and others of 
the earliest issues fiom them piess in the yea 
1508 

In January 1509, we find Chapman asset ting 
lis patent against “‘ Wilyiam Fiost, Francis Fist, 
Wuliam Sym, Andio Ross, and divers utheis, 
meichandis within the biugh of Edinburgh,” foo 
having infiimged it, by umpoiting books into Scot- 
land contrary to the privilege granted to him by 
the king, and the lords of council accordingly 
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piohibited these parties, and all others, trom en- 
croaching on his 1ight in futue ‘It affords evi- 
dence,” says Wilson, in lis Memorials ef Edin- 
burgh, (vol 1 p 30) ‘of the snecess that attended 
the printing press immediately on its .ntioduction, 
that in the yea: 1618, Walter Chepman founded 
a chaplainry at the altar of St John the Evange- 
list, on the southern side of St Guiles’ church, and 
endowed it with an annuty of twenty-thice 
maiks” <A set of works produced by Chapinan 
and Millar aie preserved in the Advocates’ hbiary 
We leain fiom a passage in the Traditions of 
Edmbugh, that Walter Chapman, on 12th 
August 1528, founded anothe: chaplaimy at the 
altar in the chapel of Holy1ood, in the Nether 
Kukyaid of St Guiles’, and endowed it with lus 
tenement in the Cowgate The jeai of his death 
is not known, but there 1s good reason for believ- 
ing that he was interied in the south thansept of 
St Giles’ chuich 

A list of the works piimted by Chapman and 
Mallar, some of which are very rare, will be found 
in Watt’s Bibhotheca Biitannica 

CLUAPMAN, Grtorarz, LL 1), autho of some 
educational works, was born at the farm of Little 
Blacktown, m the paush of Alvah, Banffshue, in 
August 1723) At King’s college, Abeideen, he 
obtained a bursary by competition, which enabled 
He was at- 
terwaids appomted maste: of the parish school of 
Alvah In 1747 he became assistant in Mr John 
Love’s school in Dalkeith In 1751 he :emoved 
to Dumfiies as yoint-maste: of the gramma school 
there, im which situation he contimued for twenty 
yeais Having acquued some wealth, he was m- 
duced, fiom the inciease im the numbe: of pupils 
who boaided 1n his house, to relinquish the school, 
but finding that his success in this hne mjmed the 
prospects of his successo, he genciously gave up 
lus boarding school, quitted Dumfiies and went 
to icside on his native farm in Banffshue, whee 
he kept a small academy Being mvited by the 
magistiates of Banff to supeintend the grammat 
school of that town, he conveited it into an aca- 
demy Ile finally 1emoved to Edinbuigh, where, 
fo. some years, he cared on business as a print- 
er = Hs treatise on Education appeared in 1782 
Ife also published some smaller wosks on the 
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same subject 
1806 —His works aie 


Di Chapman died Feunry 22, 


A Treatise on Education, with a Sketch of the Author's 
Method of Instruction, while he taught the School of Dum- 
fnes, and a View of other Books on Education kdin 
1778, 8vo. Lond 1774,1790 éthedit Lond 1792, 8vo 

Mints on the Fk ducation of the Lower Ranks of the People, 
and the appointment of Parochial School:nasters 

Advantages of a Classical Education, &c 

An Abndgment of Mr Ruddiman’s Rudiments and Latin 
Grammar 

Rast India Tracts, viz Colloghon Bengalense, a Latin 
Poem, with an Fnglsh Translation, and a Dissertation, &c 
kdin 1805, 12mo 





CHARTFRIS, the surname of an Anglo-Norman family 
which, says Douglas in his Baronage, “1s of great antiquity in 
Scotland, and it 1s the opinion of some antiquaries that they 
are of Fiench extraction, that Wilham a son of the earl of 
Chartres in Irance, came to England with William the Con- 
queror, that n son or grandson of his came to Scotland with 
King David the Fust, and was piogenitor of all of the sur- 
name of Charteris in this kingdom, ind certain it 1s they be- 
gan to make a figure m the south of Scotland soon after thut 
ena” 

Ihe immediate ancestor of the family of Chartens of Ains- 
field, (anciently Iimsheld and sometimes Hempisficld,) in 
Dumfiies-shne, was Robert de Charteris, who flourished in 
the reigns of King Malcolm the Fourth and King William the 
Tion = In a charter of confirmation by the latter to the mon- 
astery of helso, Robert de Charteris 18 one of the witnesses 
It has no date, but as Ingelram bishop of Glasgow, another 
of the witnesscs, died in 1174, 1t must have been granted in 
or before that year His son, Walter de Charteris, 1s men- 
tioned in # donation to the monastery of Kelso, and also the 
son ot the Jatter, Thomas de Charteris, who lived in the reign 
of King Alcxander the Second Ts son, Sn Robut de 
Chartens, made a donation to the sume monastery of the 
patronages of two churches m Dumfries-shire, by a charter, 
in which he 1s designed Robert de Cornoto, miles — It 18 to 
be obserscd thit in anucnt charters the family name ts often 
thus Latimzed, but when Englished it 18 mvariably called 
Charteris 

The son of this Sir Robe:t, Sir Lhomas de Charters, was 
in 1280 appomted Jord Ingh chancellor of Scotland by King 
Alexander the Third, and seems to have been the fist lay- 
man who held that office He was also, with Sir Patmek de 
Graham, Sir William St Clur, and Sir John Souhs, nom- 
nated on an embassy extiaordinary to the court of Fiance, to 
negociate the king’s marnige which unportant n¢egocation 
thev quickly accomphshed, but King Alexander's untimely 
death soon after prevented the good effects of it = Sir Tho- 
mas died in 1290 His son, Andrew de Charteris, was among 
the barons of Scotland who were compelled, in 1296, to make 
submission to k dward the First of Ingland, but be soon re- 
tracted what he had done, for which he was forfeited the 
same year, and Ins lands of Amisheld bestowed on an I ng- 
hishman Several others of the name who had poss ssions mn 
different counties, were also at the same time forced to sweu 
allegiance to the English king, as William de Charters, Ro- 
bert de Charters, and Osborn de Charteris 

Andrew’s son, Willham de Charteris, did homage to King 
Fdward in 1304, for his lands in Dumfiies-shire, but he took 
the first opportumty of jommmg the party of Biuce and was 
one of those patriotic barons who attended the latter at Dum- 
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fries when Comyn was slain in 1306 © Wath Walter de Per 
chys he resigned the half of their barony of Wilton in Rox- 
burghshire, in favour of Henry de Wardlaw He died about 
1330 His son, Sir Thomas Charteris of Anusfield, was a 
most faithful subject of David the Second In 18856, when 
that monarch was in France, he was, by the estates of the 
kingdom, appointed one of the ambassadors extraordinary to 
the court of England, and, 20th March 1841, he was again 
sent on another embassy to treat with the Enghsh After 
King David's return to Scotland, he appointed him, in 1842, 
Jord high chancellor He was killed in 1846 at the battle ot 
Durham, where lus royal maste: was taken prisoner 

His descendant in the sxth generation, John Charteris of 
Amusficld, marned Janet, a daughter of Sir James Doug! is 
of Drumlanng, ancestor of the dukes of Queensberry Be- 
tween thc families of Aimuisfield and Kilpatiick of Knkmui- 
chael there were constant feuds In Pitcairn’s Criminal 
Zrwls, vol 1, under date March 19 and 20, 1526, John 
Charters of Amusheld, Robert and John lus sons, Robert 
Charters his brother and thnty-mine others, found caution to 
underhe the law on May 29, m the Tolbooth of I dinbuigh, 
for the sliughter of Roger Kilpitrick son and heir of Sn 
Alexandcr Kilpatuck of Kukmichael, knight, and for the 
mutilation of the latter, and on the 24th of the same month, 
Sw Alexander Kilpatrick and Ins sons, Robert, John, and 
Wilham, found caution to appear the same day to answer for 
all ciimes to be imputed against them by John Charters of 
Amisfield He also became security for the entry of Willian 
Kilpatrick Ins brother, the two sons of the latter, and twenty- 
three othe:s the same day 

His son, Sir John Charteris ot Aimusficdd, held, in the reign 
of James the Fifth, the office of wardcn of the west marches, 
one of the most impoitint under the crown, and appears, 
from various charters, to have possessed an nnmense catate 
Which 18 said to have becn much reduced froin the following 
encumstance, according to a traditionary story narrated in 
‘Kkorsvih’s Beauties of Scotland,’ vol m page 312 King 
Jamcs the Fifth bang at Stirling, previous to sctting out 
on a progress to the borders for the 1cdiess of grievances, 1e- 
ccived a coinplaint from an old woman, a widow, who hved 
on the wate: of Annan, that in a recent incursion of the Fng- 
lish into the distuct, hcr only son and two cows, her whole 
support and comfort on earth, had been carned off, and that 
Sir John Charteris of Amistield, warden of the west marches, 
on being informed of the outrage, and that the maraudas 
wore only a fow miles distint, not only refused to pursue 
them, but also treated he: with rudeness and contempt ‘The 
kang told her he should shortly be in Annandale, and would 
attenc tothe matte: Whicn he amived at the head of Niths- 
dale he left his attendunts, and went forward in disguise to 
the castle of Amisfcld He requested the porter to tell the 
warden that he came express to mform him of an inroad of 
the Knglsh The porter, unwilling to disturb his master 
sud he had gone to dimer, but the king, bribing him first 
with onc silver groat, and then with two, prcvailed upon him 
to convey two messages to Sir John, the latter being that the 
general safety depended on lis immediately finng the beacons 
and alarming the country On this second message, Sir John, 
in a rage, threatened to pumsh the intruder, when the king 
biibed another servant to inform Sir John that the goodman 
of Ballangagh bad waited a considerable time at ns gate for 
adnuttance, but m vain, and throwmg off his disguise, he 
sounded Ing bugle horn for Ins attendants Sir John, in 
gieat alarm, hastened to meet Ins soverugn, who reprunanded 
liom for neglect of his duty, and commanded him to pay the 
widow her loss tenfold, adding that f her son was not ran- 
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somed within ten days, he (Sir Jolin) should be hanged 
And, asa further token of his displeasure, he billeted upon 
him his whole retinue, in number two thousand knights and 
barons, and obliged hin to find them im provender during 
their stay in Annandale 

In 1581 the son of this baron, Si John Charteris (or 
Charterhouse, as it was sometimes spelled), as cautioner for 
George Douglas of Parkhead, was “ unlawit in the pane of 
ane hundreth poundis,” for the non-appearance of the latter 
to take his trial for ngh treason, m not delivering up the cas- 
tle tower and fortalive of Torthorwald to Robert Maxwell, 
messenger, sheriff in that part, & On December 22, 1598, 
fi. commuisston was granted to Willam Lord Hernes and mine 
others, among whom appears the name of * John Charter- 
hous of Amysfield,” for the preservation of the peace of the 
west borders, on account of the rebellion of Sir James John- 
aton of Dunskellic and others of his name By Ina wife Lady 
Margaret Fleming, daughter of John earl of Wigton, he had 
axon, Sir John Charteris, who succreded him At the par- 
hament held at Edinburgh, 15th July 1641, Sir John Char- 
tenia of ‘Emusfield’ was present a8 commissioner for Dum- 
fries-shire, and on 16th November of that yeu, he was 
appomted one of the commismoners of parhament for con- 
fiimng the Ripon treaty He was an active loyalist, and 
suffered many hardships on account of his attachment to 
Charles the First In April 1646, he was citcd before the 
parhament, and obliged to find security for his good behavi- 
our, nevertheless sentence of banishment was immediately 
thereafter passed against him Having been engaged with 
the marquis of Montiose, he was apprehended and inprisoned 
nm the castle of fdimburgh His brother, Captam Alexander 
Chaiteris waa one of five of Montros’s most distinguished 
officers who, after that nobleman’s execution, were beheaded 
by the Maiden at It'dinburgh, having been with him when he 
appeared in arms in Caithness in 1650 Captain Charteris 
was the last who suffcred, and his death excited great regict 
“He was,’ saya Browne, “a man of a determincd mind, but 
ms health being much unpaired by wounds which he had 
uceived, he had not firmness to resist the importumties of 
lus fiends, who, as a menns of saving Ins hf, as they 
thought, prevailed upon hun to agrce to make a public decla- 
ration of tus cirors = Eis unhappy min, accordingly, when 
on the seaffold, read a long specch, which had been preparcd 
for him by the nuustera, penned ma peculiarly mournful 
strain, in which he lamented hie apostasy fiom the covenant, 
and acknowledged other things which he had vented to 
thein (namely, the ministers) in auricular confission! Yet 
notwithstanding the expectations which he and his fiends 
were led to entertain that his life might be spared, he had no 
sooner finished lis speech than he was despatched" [ f/u- 
tory of the Highlands, vol n page 50 |] Sir John Charters 
married Lady Catherine Crichton, duughter of William, earl 
of Dumfries, by whom he had two sons, | hom is lus heir, and 
John, father of the notorious Colonel Francis Chartens On 
the death of lus uncle Thomas without male issue, Colonel 
Charteris became undoubted male representative of the an- 
aicnt family of Amnafield, but the estate went to his consn 
khz«beth, only child and sole heiress of his yncle = She mar- 
ned John Hogg, ksq, and her son, Thomas Hogg, assumed 
the name of Charteris as heir to bis mother, and was ances- 
tor to the present family of Amusfield in Dumfries-slure 
Colonel Charteris having purchased the lands of Newmulls 
near Haddington, changed the name to Aimsheld, from the 
ancient seat of lus foretathers in Nithsdale He marned 
Helen, daughter of Alexander Swinton, a lord of session, 
under the title of Lord Mersington, and by her had an only 
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daughter, Janet, lis sole heiress, who mamed James, fourth 
ear) of Weinyss, and her second son, the Hon Frances 
Wemyss, afterwards fifth earl of Wemyss, inhented the 
estates of Ins maternal grandfather, and im consequence as- 
sumed the name and arms of Chartens. [See Wemyss, 
Farl of, post] Arbuthnott’s epitaph on Colonel Charteris, 
who acquired a vast fortune by usury and other vices, has 
been much admired as a complete and masterly composition 
of its kind = It 18 as follows ‘Here continucth to rot, the 
body of Francis Chartens, who with an inflexible constancy 
and immitable uniforimty of life, persisted, in spite of age and 
infirmities, in the practice of every human vice, excepting 
prodigality and hypocrisy, his insatiable avarice exempted 
hin froin the first, his matchless impudence from the second 
Nor was he more singular in the undeviating pravity of his 
manners than successful in accumulating weilth, for, with- 
out trade or profession, without trust of public money, and 
without bnbe-worthy service, he acquired, or more properly 
cicated, a ministerial estate He was the only person of Ins 
time who could cheat without the mask of honesty, retain his 
priuneval meanness whcn possessed of ten thousand a year , 
and having daily deserved the gibbet for what he did, was at 
last condemned to 1t for what he could not do Oh indignant 
reader! Think not Ins hfe uselcss to mankind! Providence 
connived at his execrable designs, to give to after ages a con- 
spicuous proof and example of how small estimation 18 exor- 
bitant wealth in the sight of God, by Ins bestowing it on the 
most unworthy of all mortals” In Pope’s Works, vol 1 p 
142, the following paragraph appeas “ Francis Chartres, a 
man infamous for all manner of vices When he was an en- 
sign in the armv, he was drummed out of the regiment for a 
cheat, he wis next banished to Brusst]s, and drummed out 
of Ghent on the same account Afte: a hundred tricks at the 
gaming tables, he took to lcnding of money at exorlntant 
interest and on great penalties, accumulating preminm, imter- 
est, and capital into a new capital, and seizing to a minute 
when thc payments became due, in a word, by a constant 
attention to the vices, wants, and follics of minkind, he ac- 
quned an nnmense fortune He was twice condemned for 
rapcs, and pardoned, but the last time not without impnson- 
ment im Newgate, and lirge confiscations He died in Scot- 
land in 1731, [at Stonevhill near Musa burgh, in February 
1732 in the fifty-seventh year of his age] Lhe populace at 
his funeral rined a great riot, almost tore the body out of the 
cofhn, and cast dead dogs, & , nto the grave along with it ” 
As Colonel Charters’ ch iacter, 1t 1s remarked in another 
place, was singular in every other respect, so if 19 said to have 
bocn in this, that he was a coward who had lus fighting days 
He would suffer himself to be banged and basketed for refus- 
ing a challenge one day, and on the next he would accept 
another, and kall ns man = [Biog Brit Arppis’ edit vol 1 
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The founder of the old faimly of Charters of Kinfauns m 
Perthshire,—which disputed the chieftanship with the family 
of Amisfield n Dumfties-shne,—is said by tradition to have 
been Thomas de Chartres, commonly called Thomas de Lon- 
guevillo, a Frenchman of an ancient family, who having killed 
a nobleman at the court of Philp le Bel, nn the end of the 
thirteenth centurv, turned pirate, under the name of the Red 
Reaver, and was encountered and made prisoner by Sir Wil- 
hem Wallace on his supposed voyage to Fiance, in 1801 or 
1802, and, after bemg pardoned and kmghted by his own 
sovereign, accompanied Wallace to Scotland, and fought 
against the Knghsh, first under Ins banner and afterwards 
under that of Bruce, who, as 4 reward for his bravery, con 
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CHARTERIS 
ferred upon hun the lands of Kinfauns, in the neighbowu hood 
of Perth, as an evidence of which a double-handed sword, 
called the sword of Charteris, 1s professed still to be shown in 
the modern castle of Kinfauns! In every account of the on- 
gin of the Perthslnre house of Charters we find the same 
story told, but we think it extremely smprobable It 18 more 
hkely that that family was a branch of the family of Char- 
teris in Dumfnes-shire, as the name had become much ex- 
tended in Scotland at that period, and that the Sw Patinck 
Charters, who was present with the earl Marshal and I od 
Crawford at the conflict of the clan Chattan and the clan hay, 
on the North Inch of Perth, mn 1896, was a direct descendant 
of the founder of the house of Amusfield 

In the fifteenth century and beginning of the sixteenth, 
the family of Kinfauns was one of great influence in Perth- 
shie In 1465, Andiew Charters of Kinfauns was provost 
of Perth and continued to be so til] 1471, inclusive He 
again filled the ofhce in 1473 and 1475 In the latter yen 
one Gilbert Charteris, who was afte: waids dean of guild, was 
one of the baihes in 14814 Andrew Chirteris was agan 
provost, and at various times thereafter till 1503, which ap- 
pears to have been the last time he held the office In 1507 
John Charteris was provost, and also in 1509 Othe of 
the name ficquently held situations in the magistracy of that 
city. In 1529 Wilham Lod Ruthven was elected provost, 
the first of Ins family that ever filled the office , thane could 
thus, up to that timc, be nothing hercdit ay in 42s occupancy 
of the provostship, as 1s commonly believed Between the 
Kinfauns family and the Ruthvens a nvaliy ind feud seem to 
have existed, which, on several remarkable occasions, led to 
fatal results On 25th Tebruary that yea, Patuck Chiu - 
tors of Cuthilgurdy, i near kinsmm of the Lard of Kinfimnsy 
and who had been provost of Peath, from 121 to 152, both 
inclusive and m 1525, and agun in 1527 provost and sheuff, 
found Robert Manko of Panmwe as Ins cautione thit he 
would undeilie the law for art and put of the fire ransing 
and buming of the villige of Cowslind, ind for the phinder 
of ccitam cattle md other goods, from the tenants thereof, 
and from Willun Tord Ruthven, and on 2&th of the same 
month, John Clrartens Ins brother, and eleven others found 
secuity to answer for the sune cime On Septamber 20, 
1530, Patuck Chaitens of Cutlniguidy received a letter of 
licence to pass in pigiimage beyond the seis On 30th Sep- 
tember 1958, John Chutens of hinfauns was elected provost 
of Path, but he secs to hive died soon thereafter as on 
Tunc 13, 1539, we find Thomas Chutes of Kinfiuns, con- 
victed of art and pat using a forged acquitt ince o1 discharge 
of a certain Jape sum of money assigned by the king to 
Tamcs Ross, his servant, due to lis mayestv by the death of 
Alexandar bishop of Mon vy, as las heu, or granted to the hing 
by the privilege of the pope He wis sentenced to be warded 
mn Fdinbiigh castle dung the kings pleistic, and all Ins 
moveables to be cscheuted but by petitioning the lords of 
priv counal he wis adnntted to ‘fie® ward, on finding 
security that he would not atteinpt to escape | /idcarns 
Ciamanal 72 tals | 

On August Ist 1543, the regent \iiar issued an o1da to 
the provost, buhes, and community of Perth, charging them 
to obey John Charteris of Cuthilgudy and Thomas Chaitens 
of Kinfauns im all votes, in preference to letters already issued 
in favour of Tord Ruthven, and on Ist October following, 
John Charters was elected provost On 26th Januiry suc- 
ceding he wis, howeva, by the gent and lords of secret 
council dischuped of the ofhce, and on 15th Api a proel t- 
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eighty, denouncing them rebels, and commanding them to be 
apprehended On 7th October the same year (1544) Patneck, 
Lord Ruthven, was elected provost of Perth, and in the fol- 
lowing January, on Cardinal Bethune’s persecuting visit to 
that city with the regent Arran, he instigated the latter to 
turn Lord Ruthven out of the provostship, and restore John 
Charteris of Kinfauns to that office The citizens refused to 
acknowledge Charteris for their provost, and would not allow 
lim to enter the town He therefore applied to Lord Gray, 
to whom he was allied, aud persuaded hin, and Norman 
Leslie, and othe:s of his fnends, to assist him with their 
aimed forces, ir attacking the town Ihe master of Ruth- 
ven, aided by the laird of Moncrieff and the citizens, resol, ed 
to defend it at all havards Lord Gray was to ente: the town 
fiom the bridge, while Norman Leshe was to bring up ammu- 
nition and ordnance by wate to storm it on its open side, but 
the tide was against hin, and he did not ainmve in time 
The former finding the bridge undefended, marched up into 
the town a» fin as the Fishgate, when he was encountered by 
the master of Ruthven, who routed and repulsed his party, 
ubout sixty of whom woe slam Lhe Ruthvens ever afta 
had possession of the provostslup till May 1584, when Wil- 
ham, eatl of Gowne, then provost, was executed at Stnling 
In 15592, John Chutens of Kineclwen, m Perthshire, was 
killed by the master of Ruthven, on the High Street of di 
burgh, ‘ upon occasion,’ says Bishop Lesly, * of old feud, and 
for staying of a dcect of ane proces, which the said Jolm 
pursucd igamst him before the Lords of Session” [ Bashop 
Teshe’s History, p 247} Lhis led to the passing of an act 
by the following puliunent, thit whosoever should slay 1 
nan for pursumg an action agamst hnn, should forfat the 
nght of yudgment in his action, in iddition to lis hability to 
the laws for the crime 

On the 29th of May 1959, when the queen regent cntacd 
Path with her French troops, Lord Ruthven, then provost, 
wis dismissed, with the rest of the magistiacy, and John 
Chuterms of Kinfauns, who was not only no friend to the 
Reformers, but entatamed x hostile feeling to the atizens 
evar since 1944) was appointed provost in dis plice He was 
the queen’s tool in finmg, impisonmg, and bampshing the m- 
habitants, but his reign was short, lasting onlv till the 26th 
of June, when Perth capitulated to the Reformers 

The family of Kinfauns appoar also to have been at feud 
with the Bling of Balthayock = On Mav 2, 1562, Jolin Chu- 
tes of Kinfauns, with David, lis brotha, and thnty nme 
others, found surety to take then tud on the 15th of that 
month for attacking Thomas Blin of Balthayock md las 
followers, and giving them imjunous words Te protested 
that the finding of the security should be no prejudice to hin 
because he wib a puish-derk, that is, that wa churchman 
he was hible only to the jurisdiction of the church courts 
Thomas Blar, on his part, and sundiy of hin fiends, also 
found sccunity to undue the law, for the shinghter of Alcx- 
ander Rac, in the fend with the hurd of hinfauns Owing to 
the loss of a scroll-book the rceult of these casts 18 unknown 
[Petcairn’s Cremanal Teale | 

In 1637 one Andrew Chartas, a brother of the provost of 
Dundee, a friar, fled out of Scotland to Kngland, where he 
stayed a veu, and thereuiter retuned to Gamany, where he 
cast off lis cowl = After residing at Wittenberg for twelve 
months he went to Antwerp, and wis robbed by the way, 
but was ichesed by sume of lis countrymen when he anived 
at the litter town = Ihence he went to Zealand, and in a 
letter still catant to Ins brother, the provost, he mveighed 


mation by the queen appeued agunst the sad Thomas and | vchamentl agamst the whole Roman Cathohe bicrarchy, 
Jolin Chatteris, and then accomphces to the number of | bishops, priests, abbots und monks, 
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“ Black friars and grey, 
With all their trumpery " 


He was a man of a ready genius and goodly appearance , 50 
much go that King Henry said to him, after he had talked 
with him an hour, “It 1s a pity that ever you were a fnar ” 
[Calderwood's Ihatory, vol 1 p 113 ] 

An eminent printer and bookseller, in the Scottish capital 
in the sixteenth century, was Henry Charteris, who published 
Sir David Lindsay's works in 1568 He mentions that he 
was present at the performance of Sir David's ‘ Pleasant Sa- 
tvre of the Three atattis,” when it was ‘ playit besyde Ed- 
inburgh in 1514, in presence of the Quene Regent,” and that 
he sat pitintly for mine hours on the bank at Grecnaide to 
witness it In 1589, he was one of thirteen commissioncrs 
appointed by a convention of noblemen, ministers, burgesses, 
&c, held at [dinburgh, to meet weekly to consult as to the 
defence of the reformed religion, and in 1596, the Confession 
of Faith was printed by lim in folio In 1604 his name ap- 
pears among those members of the Edinburgh presbytery who 
subseribed it of new 

His son, M: Henry Charteris, was educated for the clinch, 
and about 1590 he became one of the regcnts in the univer- 
aty of kdinburgh On the death of Principal Rollock, 8th 
January 1599, ho was semor regent, and on 14th February 
following he was appointed piicipal in his place, and pro- 
fessor of divinity in the univasity He held these officcs for 
twenty-one years Although an «mment scholar, he was a 
man of singular modesty, for im 1617, says Bower, whan he 
sirived at the honow of boing principal and profcsse: of di- 
vinity, he dechned presiding at the disputation winch was 
held in tho prtsence of the king at Stirhng He was the 
autho: of the only Greck eptiph, among twenty-cight, on 
Prinapal Rollock, and of two others m Latm — His father 
was probably king’s printer and printer to the nniveisity, and 
was for a vary considcrable time m the magistracy, but does 
not seem to have lived to see his son so honomably distin- 
guishid as he became In 1620 he acccpted the parochial 
chargo of North Tcith, on which he resigned the pnneipalslup 
and the divimty chair, but m 1626 he was restored to the 
latter He died two ycars afterwards in the sixty-third yeu 
of his age 





CuryNg, formenly wotten Cham and Chien, a surname of 
gicat antiquity im Scotland = Sn Reginald le Chein, (nephew 
of John Comyn, lord of Badenoch, who was killed by Bruce 
at Dumfties in 1305,) was gieit chamberlain of Scotland 
from 1267 to 1269) He was bwon of Liverugie, Strabock, 
& in Aberdcenshine, where, as well ay in Caithness shne, he 
had immense estites In 1285, he gave the lands of Ardlogy 
and Leuchendy, in the pansh of Fyvie, in the former county, 
to the priory of Fyvie, in connection with the abbey of Ar- 
Inoath =e 1s generally styled pater, to distinguish him 
froin his son of the same name = Su Reginald was one of the 
Magnates Scotie, who concurred an settling the succession to 
the crown on Margaret of Norway, grand-daughter of Alcx- 
mda the Thud, in 1284 Ho was also one of the barons 
who in 1289 addressed Ldwaid the Fust of I ngland, on the 
subject of a marriage between the young queen of Scots and 
his son the prince of Wales, with the view of uniting the 
kingdoms = He made his submission to the Ik nglish monarch 
it Aberdeen, on 17th July 1296, and his name, as well as 
that of Regmaldus le Chem, péees, is found in the Ragman 
Roll 
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writers he died in 1329) The house of the Carmelite friars 
in Aberdeen had been built and endowed by his father, Regi- 
nald le Cheyn, who, besides other revenues, bestowed upon it 
two pounds yearly out of the lands of Blackwater in the par- 
ish of St Fergus, Aberdeenshire, which entirely belonged to 
nim = Henry, like Ins brother and nephew, swore fealty to 
Fdward the First in 1296, and on Bruce's asserting his nght 
to the throne, he was obliged for a time to retire into Eng- 
land, but was permitted by King Robert, after being settled 
on the throne, to return to his see, when, according to tradi- 
tion, he applied all the rents of Ins bishopric, which, dunng his 
absence had accumulated to a considerable ainount, n building 
the fine old Gothic bridge with one arch, over the river Don, 
(the celebrated Brig of Balgownie,) near Aberdeen It 18 pro- 
brble that if he had any concern in the bridge at all, it was at 
the command of King Robert Bruce that he thus devoted the 
unapphicd rents of his see to such a purpose In the account 
of the bishop in Boeco’s Lives, there 18 no mention made of 
such a work, while the distinct assertion m the charter ot 
Sir Alexander Hay, who bequeathed, in 1605, an annual 
sun of two pounds, five slilings, and eightpence, for the 
support of this bridge, that certain annals testified that it 
was erected by the order and at the expense of King Robert, 
1b a fan proof that the structure was the work of that mon- 
arch, and not of the prelate, who had rendered to his author- 
ity an unwilling obedience, and to whom it has ever beey 
populaily imputed 

‘he above-named Sir Reginald Je Chem, chamberlain, 
was succeeded by his son, who, as alicady stated, bore the 
same name Nisbet mentions a charter without a date, 
granted ““by Reynald Chen, son of Reynald, of the lands of 
Dury, which he diyponed to Gilbert, son of Robert of Strath- 
ern, and which charter was afterwards confirmed by Adam of 
Killeonchaugh, exurl of Carnck, and after thit, King Robert 
the Bruce gives the lands of Dummany, which formerly be- 
longed to Rodger Moubray, to Sir Reginald Chem, as that 
king’s charter beus” Sir Reginald, the son, was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Halidonhill in 1333, and died, with- 
out male issue, in 1350 He had two daughters, Manota 
and Mary Of these the following story 18 related Sir 
R¢gmald, who possessed more than a thnd of Caithness in- 
eluding the district winch now forms the parish of Wick 1s 
still famous m the Highland distuicts as a mighty hunter 
under the name of Moar na Shien He was most anxious 
for a son to her hin vast estates, and when Jus wife, Mary, 
bought lim a daughter, in a paroxysm of fury he ordered 
the child to be destroyed It was, however, conveyed away, 
and a subsequent daughter escaped, in a sumiar manner, 
the rage of the twice disappointed clief Years rolled on, 
and Morar na Shien often lamented his childless condition 
At length, on some public occasion, 9 great festival was held, 
ut which Sir Reginald noticed two young Jac es, who far out- 
shone the rest of the company He exprcscd ns admira- 
tion, and lamented to his wife lus cruel infatu ition, which had 
Id him to order the death of Ins daughters, who, had they 
been allowed to live, would have been about the age of these 
peerless beinties Marvy de Cheyne hastened to confcss her 
justifiable disobedience to her husband’s orders, and intro- 
duced the voung ladies to hin as his own daughters QOver- 
powered with yov, Sir Reginald de Cheyne acknowledged 
them as his, wd constituted thom heiresses of his extensive 
possessions Mariota, the elder daughter, marned, first, Sir 
John Douglas, and after his death, without 1sue, Jolin de 
Keith, of Ravens Craig, second son of Sir kdwaid heith, 





His bother, Hemy le Cheyn, was bishop of Aberdeen, | great mazischal of Scotland, and with her the estate of In- 


from 1281 to 1333, (althongh sccording to Boece ana othe: | \eiugie oassed into the Keith family 


They had a son, An- 
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drew, who became possessed, in nght of his mother, of the 
lands of Ackergill and other estates in Caithness-shire The 
descendants of this marnage continued a separate branch of 
the Keiths for seven or eight generations Mary or Marjory, 
the younger, was heiress of Duffus, and married Nicol Suth- 
erland, second son of Kenneth, third earl of Sutherland, who 
fell at the battle of Halidonhill in 1833, and with her obtained 
the barony of Duffus in the county of Elgin (see Durrus, 
lord} In consequence he added the arms of Cheyne to his 
paternal coat of Sutherland 

Irom the Cheynes of Inverugie descended several very 
sonsidcrable families, as the Cheynes of Arnage, Esselmont, 
Straloch, Dundarg, Pitfitchie, &c Most of these are now 
extinct in the male hne The last of the farmly of Arnage 
was the learned James Cheyne (Jacobus Cheynmus ab Ar- 
nage), professor at Douay of whom a notice follows 

A son of Cheyne of Inverugic marned the heiress of Mar- 
shal of Esselmont, and with her got the lands of that naine, 
on account of winch the family quartered the arms of Mai- 
shal with then own From this family was descended the 
bninent physician, Dr George Cheyne, of whom also a notice 
follows 

Chistian Cheyne, a diughter of Cheyne of Staloch, mai- 
ried Sir Alexander Seton of Scton, ancestor of the earls of 
Winton, and governor of Berwick, whose son, ]hom is, was 
hanged by Edward the Ihird of England, in July 1333, be 
cause Ins father would not dchver up the town of Berwick to 
him, before the time agreed upon, he being t]en a hostage m 
lis hands 

‘Illus name was, by Chulcs the Second, ennobled in the 
peerage of Scotland, the title of Viscount Newhaven, I od 
Chciyne, having been in 1681 conferred on Chailes Cheyne of 
Chelsea, in the county of Middksex (Seo Newhaven, 
Viscount ] 


CHEYNE, Jamrs, iector of the Scots college 
at Douay, was boin in Abeideenshne in the six- 
teenth century Ie was of the ancient family of 
Alnage in that county After studying at Abei- 
deen, he went to Pans, and taught philosophy at 
the college of St Barbe, fiom whence he 1emoved 
to Douay, and, after teaching there with gicat 
1eputation, became the head of the seminary = IIe 
was also canon and great penitentiary of the ca- 
thedial of Lownay, and died in 1602 9 His wotks 
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Analysis in Philosophiain Anstot Douay, 1573, 1595, &vo0 

De Spheera seu Glob: Coelcstis Fabrica Douay, 1v75, 8vo 

De Geographia, hb duo Douay, 1576, 8vo 

Orationes due de porfecto Philosopho et de Preedicationibus 
Astrologorum Douay, 1577, 8vo 

Analysis et Scholitin Anstot hb xiv 
vina Philosophia = Doury, 1578, 8vo0 

Analysis in Physiolugiam Aristotelic um 





De Prima seu Dis 


Paris, 1580, 80 


CHEYNE, trorer, a physician and medical 
write: of considerable eminence in his day, was 
born im 1671, at Auchenciruve, parish of Meth- 
lick, Abeideenshue, and educated at Edinbingh 
unde: the celebrated D1 Pitcaun, whom, 1n the 
preface to one of his works, he styles his “ grand 





master and geneous fmend” After: taking the 
degree of MD, he repaned, about the thntieth 
year of his age, to London JHe had passed his 
youth in close study and great abstemiousness, 
but afte: going to the metropolis, finding 1t neces- 
saty to frequent taveins in orde: to got mto prac- 
tice, and indulging im habits of excess, he guew 
fat, shoit-bieathed, Iethaigic, and hstless, and 
swelled to such an enormous size, that he at one 
time exceeded thuty-two stones mn weight Hav- 
ing tied medicme in vain, re next 1etned to the 
country, and lived very low This proving mef- 
fectual, he went to Bath, and diank the waters, 
but without permanent iclief On his return to 
London he had 1ecourse to a milk and vegetable 
diet, which removed his complaints is bulk 
was icduced to almost one-thud, he 1ecovered 
his stiength, activity and chee fulness, with the 
fiee and perfect use of his faculties , and, by 1eg- 
ular observance of this 1egimen, he reached a good 
old age It was hiscustom to practise in London 
m winter, and m Bath m summer’ Te died at 
the latte: place Apul 12, 1748, in his 72d yea 
Besides his medical publications, he was the au- 
thor of ‘ Philosophical Pitneiples of Natual Reli- 
gion,’ published in 1705, at which time he was a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and dedicated to the 
eul of Roxburgh, at whose request, and for whose 
use, if was wiitten, and also of a work on Flux 
tons, which was ieplicd to by the cclebiated 
Fiench mathematician Abraham de Morvie, and 
legaiding which he himself in afte: life said that 
it was conccived in ambition and biought forth in 
vanity —Di Cheyne’s works are 


A Ncw Ihceory of Acute and Slow-continued Fevers , 
wher: besides the appearance of such, and the manner of 
thar cue, ocensionally the Structure of the Glands, and the 
manneur and laws of Scaction, the operation of purgative, 
vomitive, and mercurial incdicines are mechanically explamed 
Tond 1702, 8vo 1722, 8&0 1724, 8vo To this he pie- 
fixed an Essay concerning thc improvements of the Lheony of 
Me dicanc 

Remarks on two late Pamphlets wiutten by Di Ohphant 
against Dr Pitcanns, md the Now Theory of Fevers Edin 
1702 8vo 

Fluxionum Methodus inversa, sive quantitatum fluentium 
loges generahores Lond 1703, 4to 

Rudimentorum Method: Fluxionum inversa Specimina ad- 
versus Abr de Moivre Lond 1703, 1705, 4to 

Plulosophical Prmaples of Natural Rehgion , contaimng 
the Llements of N itural Philosophy, and the proofs for Na- 
tir al Religion ansing from them Lond 1705 8v0 1706 
8\u 
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Philosophical Principles of Religion, Natural und Revealed 
Lond 1715, 1786, 8vo 

Qoservations concerning the Nature and True Method of 
Treating the Gout Together with an Account of the Nature 
and Qualities of the Bath Waters, the manner of using them 
and the Diseases in which they are prpper, as also the Na- 
ture and Cure of most Chromeal Distempers Lond 1720, 
8vo =: 1722, 1725, 8vo 

De Natura Fibres eyusque lax sive resvlute conditions 
morbis tractatus Lond 1725, 8vo Pans, 1742 

Fasay on Health and Long Life Yond 1725, 8vo 

The Enghsh Malady, or a Ireatise of Nervous Diseases of 
all kinds as spleen, vapours, lowness of spirits, hypochon- 
divical and hysterical distempers, & Lond 1733, 1735, 
1739, 8vo = Dubhin, 1733, 8vo 

An Essay on Regimen, together with five Discourses, 
medical, moral, and philosophical serving to illustiate the 
principles and theory of Plnlosophical Medicine, and point 
ont some of its mora) consequences Lond 1739, 1740, 
1763, 8vo In Ttahan, Padua, 1765 

The Natuial Method of cunng the Diseases of the Body, 
and the disorders of the Mind depending on the Body, 1n 
three parts London, 1742, &vo 

An Account of hiunself, and of his vanous Cures 
1743, 1758, 8vo 
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Cuissormt, asuiname demved fiom the Nurmi Ficnch 
cheac, to choose, and the Saxon holme She family who 
first bore it ms Scotland posscssed Jands in Roxburghslnre and 
Berwickshire so early as the rayn of Alexanda TE ‘The chicf 
of the name was Chishohne of Clisholme m= the former 
county, of whom Chisholme, now of Stuches, also m Rox- 
burghshire, 18 the direct hen male and representative In 
the Ragman Roll appear the names of Richard dc Chese- 
hole, counte de Rokesbrugh, and uy son Sohn de Chese- 
holne, afterwards Su John de Cheseholme, who manied im 
1335, Ann, d? of Sur Robert I auder of Quanelwood, Nann- 
shire and constable of the royal castle of Urquhart, Inverness- 
shire In 1346, his son, Sun Robert de Chascholme wis taken 
prisoner with David IT, at the battle of Durham = In 1359 
he stuceeeded his father in-law as constable of Urquhart cas- 
tle, and died im 1872) His cldest son, John succeeded to 
the border est ite ind the lands of Quatrelw ood in Nainshne, 
Wine his second son, Aleaander, marncd Margaret de Ja 
Aid, heiress of F rcliless, and founded the family of I rehless 
and Strathgliss, im Inverness-shire He is mentioned ma 
dad of date 1368 ws compoitiona, along with Tord Fenton, 
in the barony of Ard, and was succerded by his son, Lhomas, 
as appeais by an indentine, dated 1408, entered into between 
Wilham de keuton of Baky on the ono part, and Maigact 
de Ja Ard, donnna de Fachless, ind Thomas de Chisholme, 
her son and lem, on the other purt  Phis Thomas died with- 
out issue = This brother, Alexander, who succeeded hin, hid 
only daughters, who conveyed the estate into other fambies 
by marriage, and so the family of Chisholne of Strathglass 
came to an end = Whilhamn, t « thnd son, was treasurer of 
Moray John, the eldest son, had three sons Jolin, Robeit, 
who succeeded John, and kdmund founder of the house of 
Criomlix, after mentioned  Julin’s only daughter, Morella, 
marned Alexander Sutheiland of Duffus, who got with ha 
Quanclwood and other lands im Naornshire Robert's gue it- 
gaandson, John Chisholme, tenth of thit ak, forfeited the 
estate during the minoutyv of James Vi, but im 1031, it was 
restored to his biother George, by Douglas of Diumlannig, to 
whom it had been granted — Hie son, Walter, 18 styled baron 
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1587 He was succeeded, in 1589, by )is eldest son, Wal- 
ter, whose son, also named Walter, a minor on his father’s 
death, marned a lady named Stirling, agamst the wiil of bie 
guardian and feudal superior, Douglas of Drumlanng As the 
lands held from the latter by the old feudal tenure of ward of 
marnage, he became liable in a fine of 5,600 merks Scots, 
and failing to pay it the estates were attached and lost to the 
family He had two sons, Walter and Wilham = fhe former 
acquired the estate of Starches from Thomas Scott of Whits- 
lade in 1660 His eldest son, Wilham, the second of Stir 
ches, was succeeded by his eldest son, John (died m 1755), 
whose son, also named John, was succeeded in 1794, by his 
third son, Gilbert, the elder two having predeceased him 
By his second wife, klizabeth, second daughte: of John Scott, 
Esq of Whitehaugh, Gilbert had two sons and two daugh- 
ters, and died in 1820 = The eldest son, John Chisholme, the 
sixth of Stirches and twentieth in descent from Richard de 
Chisholm, marred in 1840, Margaret, oldest daughter and 
coheiress of Robert Walker, Esq of Mumnmills, Stirlingshire, 
with issue On succeeding, in 1852, to the lands of White- 
haugh, he assumed the name of Scott Clisholme 

The old family estate of Ghisholme was purchased, about 
1784, by Wilham Chisholme, a great-grandson of Walter the 
frst of Stirches, from Sir James Stewart of Coltness, and on 
the death of Ins son, Chules, without issue, it fell to hus 
cousin, Scott of Coldhouse, who also assumed the name of 
Scott Chisholme 





The modan chin Cinsnor we in Inverness shne, though 
claiming to be of Celtic origi, arc, tt 18 probable, descended 
from one of the northern collate: us of the onginul funily of 
Chisholme of Clasholme in| Roxburghshne, and cinnot be 
traced futher bick thin the ragn of Juncs IV, whena 
Waland dc Chesholin obtamed icharter of the Linds of Comer 
dated 9th Apul 1513 0 Ata diter penod they obtamed 2 gift 
of the lands of Fichless md others In 1587, the chiefs on 
whose lands reared “ broken men,” were called upon to give 
secuuity for thar peaceable behaviour, among whom = ippeais 
‘ Cheasholme of Cummer” After the bittle of Kathe crankie, 
m 1689, Tichless castle, the seat of the chef, wis garnsoned 
for King James, and General Tisingstonc, the conimander of 
the government forces, had considerable difhculty in dislodg 
mg the Highlindess In 1714, Ruan or Roderwk Maclin, 
the chief, signed the address of a hundred and two cliefs md 
he ads of houses to George the First, expresave of then at 
tachment and loyalty, but no notice bem tiken of at, he en- 
gaged very actively in the rising unda the em) of Mu, and 
it the battle of Dunblane, the clan was hcaded by Chisholm 
of Crocfin, an aged veterin for which the estates of the def 
wo forfated and sold) In 1727, he proenred, with sever d 
other chiefs, a pardon under the privy seal, and the lands 
were subsequently conveyed, by the then propnetor, to Ro- 
derick’s eldest son, who entulcd them on hrs hens male 
In 1745, this chif jouned the standard of the Pretender 
with his clan, and Colin, his youngest son was appointed 
colonel of the clan battahon = Lord President Forbes thus 
atites the strength of the Chisholins it thit period 
“Chisholins — Then chief 1s Chisholin’ of Strathglass, im 
Gaelic culled Chisiheh = His linds are held of the crown, 
and he can ling out two hundred men” At the battle of 
*nloden, Walham Chisholm, a neir kinsman of the clnef, 
was flig-beirer of the dlan He fonght long and manfullv, 
and even after the retreat hid become general, he ralhed 
and led jius dlansmen agan and agun to the charge A 
hody of the Chisholins ultimately sought sheltc: moa bara, 


2 Chishuline in the pail amentanan roll of chieftams, anro | which was jon surrounded by hundieds of the soldiars of the 
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royal army, but Wilham Chisholm cut his way through them 
until he was shot by some Enghshmen His widow, Chris- 
tana Fergusson, @ native of the pansh of Contin Ross-shire, 
where her father was a blacksmith, composed a beautiful 
lament for him in Gaelic, ‘Cumha do dh’ Uilleam Sieal,’ 
winch 18 still popular in the Highlands One of the seven 
outlaws who sheltered Piince Charles in a cave in the Braes 
of Glenmoriston, during his wanderings after the battle of 
Culloden, was a Chisholm, who, with another of the men 
named Grant, safily conveyed hin to the coast of Ansug, 
resisting the temptation of thirtv thousand pounds offered for 
his capture From this man, Hugh Chisholm, who after- 
wards resided for many yes in IF dinbugh, Mr Home ob- 
tained some of Ins information for lus account of the Rebc|- 
hon Sir Walter Scott knew him personally, and in his Tales 
of a Grandfathe: gives some interesting detuls respecting 
him, but too long for insertion here besides being some what 
inflated, und piobably m part apocryphal 

Alexander Chisholm, chief of the clin, who succeeded in 
1785, left an only child, Mary, marmed to James Goodcn 
Kk sq, London, and dying in 1793, the chiefship and estates, 
isreeably to the deed of ent ul, devolved on Ins youngest bro- 
the:, Wiliam, who murncd Flizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Duncan MacDonnell, Esq of Glengarry, ind left two sons and 


onc diughter On Ins deith in 1817 he was succcedeu ry 
the elder son, Alcxande: Walliim, once member of parhament 


for Inveiness-shue, who dicd, prematurcly, in September 
1838, and of whose umiiblo life an interesting memon has 
been published “Wis emiment classical and scientific at- 
tunments,” says the writa of the account of the paush of 
kilmorack, in the St utustical Account of Scotlind, “ graced 
and sanctified by Ins unostentations and unfeigned piety 
icndered him peculiarly fitted for the honourable situation of 
representative of his native county in parliament = lo thit 
situation he wis called at an culy penod of his hft, but 
de ith cut short lis ¢ ee: almost in its commencement” He 
wus succeeded by his biothe:, Duncan M wDonnell Chisholm, 
who died in J ondon 14th September 1808, aged 47, when the 
estate devolved on the descendants of Archibald Chisholin, 
eldest son of Clisholm of Muckrath 

lhe prefix ‘The’ 1x «mploved occasionally and appopii- 
itely by the chiefs of clans who use tne name Mac or Afag- 
nus, a8 Lhe Mienvb, The MacGregor, meaning the clicfs 
of the clans Nab and Gregor It 15 ilso used in the same 
sense hy the head of wm fish family, viz ‘The O Connor 
Don,” the Spansh adjunct Don, Jomimus, or lord, having 
the same meanng = *t The Chisholm "4s the only instance of 
its nse Without the accompanying term of headsInp = An old 
chief of the clan Chisholm once not very modestly said that 
there were but thice persons in the world entithd to it— 
‘the pope, the king, and the Chisholim ’ 

One of the chiefs of this clan having earned off . daughter 
of Lord Lovat, placed her on an islet im Loch Biwrach, where 
she was soon discovered by the Frazers, who had mustcred 
for the rescue A severe conflict ensucd, durmg whiuh the 
young lady was acudentally slam by her own brother A 
plaintive Gaelic song records the sad calamity, and nuincious 
tumuli mark the graves of those who fell 





Ihe once great family of Chisholme of Cromlis, sometimes 
wiitten Cromleck, m Perthshire, which for above a century 
wore heidit wy bailes aad justiciiries of the ecclesiastie 
lordship of Dunblane, and furnished three bishops to that 
see, but which 1s now extinct, was also descended from the 
border Chisholmes, the fust of that fimly, Edmund Chis- 
holme of Cromhx, early in the Afteenth century, heing the 
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son of Chisholme of Chisholme in Roxburghslure, who also 
possessed the estate of imdale m kugland. He married, 
hrst, Margaret Sinclair, a widow, a daughter of the house of 
Dryden, and the mother of Sir John Ramsay of Balmain, the 
unworthy fas ounte of James the Thid, afterwards for a time 
Lord Bothwell [see ante, p 353] By this lady he had two 
dons, James, of whom afterwards, and fhomas He mamed, 
secondly, Janet, daughter of James Drummond of Coldoch, 
brother of John Lord Drummond, and by her he had two 
sons, Sir James, who succeeded hin, and William, bishop of 
Dunblane, and also three daughters 

His elder son, by the first marrige, James Clisholme, was 
chaplain to James the Third, and havimg becn sent by that 
monarch to Rome, was by Pope Innocent the Eighth made 
bishop of Dunblane m 1486, but was not consecrated till the 
following year In his old age, after hiving been forty yeais 
i) the see, he resigned it in the year 1527, in favour of his 
half-brother, Willian Chisholme, above mentioncd, retaming 
the adnunistr ition of the fiuits of Ins bishopric, and died in 
1634 

Su James Chisholme, the clder son of the second marriage, 
suececded his father, as second land of Ciomhx He mar- 
ned Jady Cathenme Grahame, sister of the thud earl of 
Montrose, and by her had three sons ind fom daughters 
His eldest son, Sn James, succeeded hun Wailham, the 
second son, succecded his uncle William, as bishop of Dun- 
blanc, and Alcxander, the third son, wis purson of Come 
Wilhain Chisholme, the youngest son of EKdmund Chisholinc, 
and full brotha: of the first Sir Janes, was conseciated bishop 
of Dunblanc in Apul 1527 He was a great opponent of the 
Reformation, wd ahenaited the episcopal patrimony of Ins see 
to a considerable extent Most of it he gave to lus nephiw, 
Sur James Clusholme of Cromlix, but Jarge portions of it 
were also bestowed on James Chisholme of Glassengall, his 
own natural son, and on Ins two nit dl diughters, one of 
whom was maiuicd to Sn James Stuling of Keir, and the 
othe: to John Buchanan of that dk He diudin 1564 Bhs 
nephew, Wilham Chisholme, was, im Tune lvbl, by papal 
brief, constituted cordjuto: and successm to him in the sec of 
Dunblane — [his nephew was much employcd by Mary queen 
of Scots in public affans, and was one of the commissioners 
for the divoicing of the earl of Bothwell from lady Jane 
Gordon, previous to the mammage of that noblan in with the 
queen He dilapidated whit his uncle had Icft of the reve - 
nues of his bishopiuc, and was forfeited for noncompliance 
with the new measuies both in church and state Re tiring 
into France, he was mide bishop of Vaison, and m his old 
age he resigned that sce in favow of Ins nephew, also named 
Win m Chisholme, and beeame a fia at Grenoble He 
did at Rome 

Sir Tames Clushol ne, the third land of Cromhx, manied 
Jean Drummond, daughter of Sir John Drummond of Inves 
pefiray, by lis wife, Lady Muguct Stuart, widow of Tod 
Goidon, and daughter of king Junes the Fourth — By this 
lidy he had fom sons ind four daughters Sn James, the 
cldest, succceded hin Walliam the second son, was born at 
Invcrpefflay, March 11, 1551, and was educated in Irance 
On lis uncle’s 1eugning hus sce in his favour, he became 
bishop of Vaison John Chisholme, the thnd son, born 
at Dunbline in August 1557, hved c‘ieflv in France, and 
was the secret agent of the king of Spain and the duke of 
Parma with the Scottish Catholic lords, of whom mention 15 
mide wafra Thomas Chisholm the fomth son, whose 
name im old documents 18 spelled Cheeseholm, was portioner 
of Butter-Gask, and died without heirs The eldest daugh- 
tei, Jean, was mariucd to Tames Diummond, second son of 
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David Lord Drummond, and by her he got the lands of In- 
verpeffruy, which were her mother’s portion He first bore 
the title of Lord Inchaffrav, being comnmendator of that ab- 
bacv, but was, in 1607, created Lord Maderty, a title merged 
m 1711, the viscounty of Strathallan, the second title of 
which 1s Lord Drummond of Cromlix [See SrRATHAL1 AN, 
Viseount of }) Halen, the second daughter, was married to 
Charteris of Kinfauns, Margaret, the third to Mushet of 
that 1k, and Agnes, the youngest, to Namir of Merchston 

Sir James Chisholme, eldest son of Sir James, the fourth 
laird of Cromlix, was born at Muthil, 10th September 1550 
The first I ord Balmeninoch, principal secretary of state m Scot- 
lnnd, on tus trial in 1608, for lugh treason, for sending a Jet- 
ter tu the Pope, in his majesty’s name, without his author- 
ity, confessed that, m 1598, he had wnitten to ls holiness, 
in the king’s name, for a cardinal’s hat for the bishop of Vai- 
son (Wilham Chisholine, seewndus) Lord Balmernoch was 
a connection of the Cromlix family, and hence the interest he 
took in their advancement [See ante, p 228] Robertson 
nm his History of Scotland, and Douglas in his Peerage, erro- 
neously call this bishop 17 wamond, a very natural mistake, 
ax the Chisholmes and Drummonds were very nearly con- 
nected by frequent intermarn ages, but he was Walhan Chis- 
holme, second of the name and surnune — It was also stated, 
on that occasion, by the lord privy seal, that, im 1588, the 
same bishop came to Scotlind, with great offors fiom the 
Popc, that if kmg James made any kind of acknowle dgment 
of him, he would have prevented the saling of the greit Ar- 
mada, “and after him camc Sir James Chisholme, who de ut 
in the same course, and because he did not prevail, he broke 
his heart and so died” On the alarm ot the Spanish Armada 
that year, the General Assembly remitted to the presbytery 
of Fdinburgh, to stuntmon before it ccrtam p upists and apos 
totes, among whom was the abovenamed Fohn Chisholme, bio- 
ther of the bishop of Vatson (William Chisholine, fer drs), 
and aon of Sir James Clisholme of Crombx, who, m the im- 
tercepted conespondence between the duke of Parma and the 
(atholic Jords was, for bettcr conce sment, called John Jam- 
eson, wile the duke was styled “ our miller” Robat Bruce, 
the Roman Cathohe trafficker, in his letter to the duke, inter- 
cepted in January 1589, speaks of Sn James Chisholme 18 
the edest hother of this John Clisholine, and with refer once 
to the money which he had brought from the duke, he savs 
thit he would be guided by lns advice in the disposal of it, 
“for hes aiman confident and wise, and one upon our part 
and very htth suspected” Calderwood s History, vol \ 
p 22] Sir James maired dame Anna Bethune, daughter 
of the land of Cieich, and by her le had his successor, Sn 
James, and otha childicn 

The eldest son, Sw Janes Chisholine, styled of Dund un 
and Cromlx, kmght, wax one of the mastas of the housc- 
hold to King James the Sixth, and Ingh in the favour of 
that monuch = Notwithstanding of lis position and pros- 
pects, however, he seems to have been much mixed up with 
the intriues of the Cathahe lords for the overthrow of the 
reformed rehgion m Scotlind , and in fo%2, 1t was intended 
that be should procced to Spam, on than part, to procure 
assistance for the advancement of then projects, but not be- 
ing ready in time, Mr George Kerr went in his stead = hit 
gentleman was apprehended m the islind of Cumbray, and 
upon him were found, besides seventeen letters of a treason- 
able wd dangerous chaacter, enght others, signed in blank 
by the earls of Hunth, Angus, and Enrol, and by Gordon of 
Auchinduwn which, on being known, created great constet- 
nation and alum im the kingdom = An account of the dis- 
covery of this }opsh plot called the affair of the ‘ Scottish 
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Blanks,” has been reprinted, from a rare tract of the time, in 
Piteairn’s Criminal Trials, (vol 1 p 317,) to which the reader 
is referred On February 15, 1592-3, Sir James Chisholme 
was denounced for not appearing to answer “ touching his 
practising and trafficking in sundry treasonable matters 
against the true rehgion,” & , and at the provincial synod 
of Fife convened at St Andrews, 25th September 1698, he 
was, with the Catholic earls, Angus, Huntly, and Errol, and 
Sir Patrick Gordon of Auchmdown, formally excommum- 
cated, but im 1595, on his appearing before the Assembly, 
which met in Tune of that vear at Montrose, confessing Ins 
apostacy, and declaring Ins adherence to the reformed faith, 
he was released from the sentence of excommunication, and 
admitted a member of the reformed church 

This Sir Janes Chisholme was the author of the touching 
and teresting love-song of ‘Cromlet’s Lilt,’ wntten m his 
youth, when absent in France, on the supposed meonstancy 
of Ins betrothed, Helen Murray, commonly called “ Far 
Helen of Ardoch,” daughter of Wilham Stirling, brother of 
the laird of Ardoch, and grand daughter of Murray of Strew- 
an, one of the seventecn sons of Sir Wilhan Murray of Tul- 
libardine, already refered to [seu ante, Ait Astor, p 164] 
It begins 


‘Since all thy vows false maid, 

Ait blown to ant, 

And my poor heart betray d 
To sad despair 

Into some wilderness 

My ericf 1 will express 

And thy hard heartedi 4a 
QO crucl fairl! 


And ends most p ithetically, 


‘And when a ghost Poaun 

Ill visit thee 

Q thon deceathal dame, 
Whose cruelty 

Has kill d the kindest he art 

That ¢ er felt Cupid s dart 

And never can desert 
From Joving thee 


Its pleasant to know thit fair Helen became, after all, the 
wife of Chisholme, notwithstanding her forced and uncon- 
summatcd mariage with his treachcious confident, which 
was annulled on lis retuim to Seotl ind, on the exposure of 
the treachery and villany of his fuse frend, who had kept up 
his tters, and prepossessed the lady ag unst her absent lover 
By he: Sir Jamcs had two sons, James, and John, who both 
inhated the estate of Cromhx besides several dainghters 
Lhe estate aftarw uds became the proparty of Gencial Dium- 
mond, by purchase 

\ John Clisholun, son of Cheseholme of Cheseholme, 
Roxbutghshic, and a relative of the Cromlia family, was in 
the reign of Quecn Mary comptroller of artillery, and as such 
wis im 1064 infefted in the binlding, called the Kings 
Work, at the mouth of Puth hubour The ancient buildings 
had shared in the conflagration which signihzed the depm- 
ture of the army of Henry VEIT of Iingland in 1544 and they 
would appear to hive been reoult by Chisholme in a most 
substantial and magnificent style ‘The followmng are the 
terms an which the queen confirms her former grant — 
* Eftaa her Inenes lauchfall age, and revocation made im par- 
hament, Inr m yeste sett im feu farme to hn lovite suittome 
Johne Chisholme Jus aims and assignais, all and halle hur 
Jandy callet the King’s Werk in Leith, within the boundis 
specht in the infeftment, maid to him tharupon, quhilk's 
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than war alluterle decayit, and sensyne are reparit and re- 
ed.fit be the said Johnne Chisholme, to the pohcy and great 
decoratioun of this realme, in that oppin place and sight of 
all strangearis and utherts resortand at the schore of Leith ” 
Notwithstanding the terms of this royal grant, the property 
of the King’s W ork remained vested in the crown [ Wilson's 
Memorvals of Eade burgh, vol u p 144] 


CHISHOLM, AruxaNpER, an artist of consid- 
eiable meiit, was boin at Elgin, m 1792, o 1793 
He was intended by his father for the humble oc- 
cupation of a weaver, for which he entertained a 
He early manifested a piedilec- 
tion for ait, and he was accustomed, fiom his own 
untaught impulses, to sketch on the cloth on which 
he was occupied at the loom, all the odd figuies 
he saw, and remarkable objects which struck him 
He had been placed with a master weaver at Pe- 
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terhead, and when his leisure permitted him, he 
nsed to 1¢eso1t to the seashore, and sketch on the 
sand When about thitcen o: fomteen years of 
age he walked fiom Peterhead to Aberdeen, and 
wandered about the streets for some time, his 
attention was at length annested before a shop 
window by seeing some advertisement about col 
ours He entered the shop, introduced himsclf to 
the shopkeeper, and fiom him received his first 
lessons in light and shade = At this time there was 
a meeting of the Synod of Abeideen, the members 
of which he was permitted to sketch, and his 
work gave such satisfaction that he was forthwith 
commissioned to pat them, but was compelled 
to decline doing so, fiom his ignorance of the use 
of coloms When he was about wineteen o1 twen- 
ty, he proceeded to Edinbtugh, where he was pa 
tronized by Lord Elgin and the earl of Buchan, 
and was subsequently appomted an mstincto at 
the Academy of Painting, &e Ue maried Miss 
Susanna Stewart Fiasei, one of his private pupils 
In 1818, he went to London, and obtained a con- 
sidciable shaic of encouragement Has fay omute 
style of ait was lnstory THe also painted portiaits 
with considerable success In the Exlubition of 
the Royal Scottish Academy of 1830 he had a pic- 
tue very well ticated, ‘Shall I fight o1 not? in 
that of 1848 one of ‘The Fan Maid of Perth list- 
ening to the instructions of the Caithustan Monk,’ 
and in that of 1817, one of a bolder characte: than | 
either, ‘The Signing of the Covenant in Grey fiiais 
Chmchyaid, Febuary 28, 1638’ ‘Ihe point of | 
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time in the picture ig when Mi Henderson is ad- 
ministering the oath, which was ‘taken with 
diawn swords im then hands and tears in their 
eyes” Having suffered affliction durmg nine years 
before his death, his latte: paintings do not exhibit 
that degice of vigout which characterized his ear- 
her works Mi Chisholm died at Rothesay, in 
the Isle of Bute, on the 3d of October 1847 

CHRISTIE, Huan, master of the Grammar 
School at Montiose, was born there in 1730 Ile 
was the anthor of several classical works, of some 
repute in then day = He died im 1774 His pnb- 
ications are 

A Graminar of the Tatm longuc, after a New and Fasv 
Method, admptcd to the cap scities of children = 1757, 12mo 

Introduction to the making I atm, with some Remarks on 
the idiom of the Roman Language  Ldin 1760, 12mo 

An I¢say on Keclestastical Iestablishments im Religion , 
showing thar hurtful Lendency , and that they cinnot be de- 


fended either on the Principles of Rewon o Scupture — lo 
which arc annexed, Lwo Discourses Montrose, 1791, 8vo 


CHRISTIE, Trowss, v misectlancous waiter, 
was the son of a merchant in Montrose, where he 
was born m 1761 
his father, but his own inclination leading him to 
the study of medicine, he went te London, and 


Ile was intended for trade bs 


entered lumself at the Westminster General Dis- 
IIo next 
spent two winters at Edinburgh, and subsequently 


pensaty, as a pupil to Di Simmons 
proceeded to the continent for farther mpiove- 
ment, but while he was at Panis, an advantageous 
Offer, from atespectable meicantile house m Lon- 
don, induced him to become a paitner im thit 
Baily m 1789 he published the first of 
lis works, and continued lis labouis as an author 


house 


dung subsequent ycars TIaving become a patt- 


ner im another meicantie firm, some anange- 
ments of tiade caused him to take a voyage to 


Sunmun, where he diced in 1796) Thts works are 


Letters on the Revolution of Trance, and on the new Con- 
stitution established by the Nationd A sembly Translated 
fiom a connected edition of the onyinal Trench J ondon, 
1791, 8vo pati 

Misc lames, Philosophical, Medical and Moral contamng, 
[ Observations on the [iterature of the Primitive Christian 
Wniteis IT Reflections suggested by the Chat uter of Pam- 
philus of Casarea IT] Hints respecting the State and 
Kducation of the People IV Lhoughts on the Onin of 
Human Knowledge, and on the Antiquity of the World V 
Remarks on Professor Meaner’s History of Ancient Opmions 
respecting the Duty VI Account of Di Elhs' Work on the 
Ongin of Sacred Knowledge = 1792, Rvo 
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CLAPPERTON, Huan, a distinguished Afir- 
can travelle:, was born in Annan, Dumfiies-shue, 
in 1788 His giandfathe:, Robert Clappeiton, 
MD, a native of the noth of Scotland, studied 
medicine at Edimbuigh and Pais, and, manying 
Elizabeth Campbell, a distant rélative of the 
Campbells of Glenlyon, settled m Duinfiies-shue, 
flist at a place called Crowden-Nows, and afte1- 
waids at Lochmaben He acquned some reputa- 
tion in the locality as a physician, and an amateu 
both in mimesalogy and antiquities THe made a 
collection of objects in natural lustory in the district 
nunes, and of antiquities at the site of the camps 
of Agricola, and some old boride: ballads and gen- 
calogies communicated by him woe inserted im 
the ‘Minstielsy of the Scottish Border’ With 
one daughter, he had stx sons, all of whom were 
medical men, except the youngest who, in the be- 
ginning of 1793, became second heutenant of 
maines George, the eldest son, the father of the 
traveller, was a stugeon tin Annan Tle was twice 
mearied, and is said to have bad im all twenty-on¢ 
Children By his first wife, a daughter of Jolin 
Johnstone, proprietor of the Linds of Thotniwhate 
and Lochmaben castle, he had tcuor clevcu sons 
and one daughter Of this manage Hugh was 
the youngest child) = The limited cucumstances of 
lus father prevented lin fiom obtaming a classical 
education, but he was carly placed unde the tin 
tion of Mi Biyce Dowme, a mathematical teacher 
of some eminence at Annan, under whom Edwaid 
Jhving also studied, and atte: acquning an cle- 
mentary knowledge of practical mathematics, he 
wis, at the age of thiteen, at his own wish, ap- 
prenticed to the owner of a vessel, named the 
Postlethwatte of Maryport, trading between Liv - 
erpool and Noith Ameiica, in which he made sev- 
eral voyages avioss the Atlantic After one of 
these, as it proved to lim the last, when the ship 
was at Liverpool, being caught by a custom house 
officer biinging ashore a few pounds of 10¢k-sult 
in his handkerchief, for the use of his landlady, he 
was thieatened with imprisonment for smuggling, 
but having conseuted to go on boaid the Tende, 
then in that port, he was canted 10und to Ply- 
mouth, and diaughted on boaid of his majesty’s 
ship Gibraltar, of cighty guns In 1806, he ar- 
rived at Gibraltar in a naval tianspoit, fiom which 
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he was impressed, with others, on board the fii- 
gate Renommée, captain Su Thomas Livingstone 
Foitunately for him, dung the time he was there 
the Satuin, captain Loid Amelius Beauclerc, be- 
longing to Loid Collingwood’s fleet off Cadiz, 
attived at Gibialta: for the purpose of wateing 
and ichtting, and learning that his uncle was 
captain of marines on boaid of het, young Clap- 
perton sent him a letter descitbing his situation in 
the Renommée The uncle immediately waited 
upon Si: Thomas Livingstone, who was an old 
messmate of his, when they weie both heutenants 
at the Cape of Good Hope many years before, 
and through his inteicession, Su Thomas at once 
placed his nephew on the quaitei-dech as a md 
shipman The Renommeée soon after left Gibral- 
tar for the Medite:anean, and when on the coast 
of Spain, had occasion to send boats to attack 
Clappen- 
ton boing in one of the boats, was shghtly woundcd 


some of the enemy’s vessels on shore 


in the head, and for a time suffered much annoy- 
ance fiom the wound On the Renommée beng 
paid off in 1808, be yomcd the Venerable, Captain 
King, in the Downs, as a midshipman, but Jeamn- 
ing from his fitends at home, who weic mtcresting 
themsclves in ins advancement, that by gett 
mg into the Clotinde tigate, Commiundea Buggs, 
this object was likcly to be faulitated, he apphed 
to be transfered to that vessel His 1equest was 
gianted, but as the Clonde had previously sailed 
for the East Indics, he was ordered by the admial 
to have a passage ina slnp proceeding to the same 
destination In the couse of the voyage he was 
neaily drowned m attempting to aid a vessel in 
distiess, which passed near tha ship 

Clapperton 1emaimed on board the Clouinde fit 
gate, and in the East Indies, fiom Maich 1810 to 
the end of 1813 He then returned to England, and 
was, with some othe: clever: midshipmen, sent to 
Portsmouth dockyaid, fur the puipose of being 
instiucted, by the celemated swordsman Angelo, in 
the improved cutlass exeicise recently mtioduced, 
wud in which he afte: waids eacclied When these 
midshipmen were distributed to the different ships 
of the fleet as diill-masters, Clapperton was ap 
pointed to Sn Alexanda Cochiane’s flagship, the 
Asia, to instinct the officers and crew in the use 
of the cutlass The Asia sailed fiom Spithead in 
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the end of January 1814, and during the passage 
to Beimuda, his services as diill-maste: were per- 
formed on the quaiter-deckh On het aniuval, he 
was sent to Halifax, and thence to the Canadian 
Lakes, just then about to become the scene of 
wailike operations With the utmost diligence in 
the discharge of lis duty, he 1s desciibed as hav- 
mg been at the mess-table the soul and life of 
the puity He could sing a good song, tell 1 
meiry tale, paint scenes for the ship’s theatiicals, 
sketch views and diaw canicatmes, while his con- 
Veisation was at all times extiemely amusing 
He thus became a general favomite on bond 
IIe airived at Uppe: Canada in 1815, and dung 
the winte: he was placed in command of a block- 
house on Lake IImon, with a party of seamen, 
and one small gun, foi the pm pose of defending it 
Being attached by an Amencan schooner, the 
blockhouse was destioy ed, and he found that him- 
self and party must either become prisoneis of 
wai, 01 cross Lake Michigan upon the ce, 1 yom- 
ney of neaily sixty miles, to York, the nearest 
British depot ‘Lhe Jatte: altemative was adopt- 
ed, and the paty, after gieat suffering and 1e- 
maikable devotion and humanity on the part of 
Clappaton, by attempting to cally a poo boy 
who was unable to proceed, and died of exhaus- 
tion while on lis back—ieached York emactated, 
almost famished, and neaily out of dlothing Ow- 
ing to the long maction of his Ic ft hand in holding 
up the boy, Clappeiton lost, fiom the severity of 
the fiost, the first joint of this thumb 

Soon after, on Su Edwaid Owen bemg ap- 
pomted to the command upon the Canadian lakes, 
he gave to Clappeiton an acting oder as heuten- 
ant, and appomted him to the command of the 
Contiance schoone! 
near the shores of Lake Enie or Lake Hinon, he 


Winle she 10de at ancho 


occasionally :epaned to the woods, and with hia 
gun kept himself well supphed with fresh provi 

gions In these excmsions he cultivated an ac- 
quaintance with the aborigines, whose mode of 
life he very much admned 
heutenant he had sent to England for confima- 
tion by the Board of Admiralty, but a very large 
piomotion having just previously taken place, the 
board declined confirmmg the commission Ou 
this disappointment, he formed the idea of aban- 


This acting onder as 
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doning the navy altogethe:, and becoming a den- 
zen of the North American forests, but this 
1omantic notion he soon abandoned At this time 
he occasionally dined on shore, and being an ex- 
peit swimmer he not unfiequently plunged into 
the wate 
schoonel 





with his clothes on and swam to the 
This he did, paitly to show his dex- 
terity, but cliefly for the purpose of keepmg his 
men on the aleit The practice, however, had 
very neaily proved fatal to him, as he was one 
mght so much exhausted that he could scarcely 
make those on board hear his cnes, till he was on 
the pomt of smking, when he was Inckily obse ved 
and taken on board, but he never again tied the 
experiment & 

About the end of 1816, when Su Edwaid Owen 
ictuined to England, he got Clappeiton’s commis- 
sion of heutenant confiimed by the Boaid of Ad- 
mualty, and m 1817, on om vessels on the Cana 
dian Jakes being paid off and Jaid up, Lieutenant 
Clappeiton came home, and, with many more, was 
put on half-pay In 1818, he 1etiued to Lochma- 
ben, where he lived with an aged sister of his 
mother, and amused lumself principally with tmal 
sports In 1820, he removed to Edinburgh, 
whee he became acquamted with Di Oudney, 
a young Englishman who was then about to embark 
on a mission to the imteio: of Afiica, and 1¢- 
Mi Oud- 
ney was told by a friend, a medical man, who 
knew Clappe:ton well, that im all varieties and 
trying, he 
would find jim a steady and faithful friend, and 
that his powerful and athletic form and excellent 
constitution had never been supassed, gieat 1e- 


quested permission to accompany him 


under every circumstance, howeve) 


commendations for a companion on such a hazaid- 
Taeutenant, afterwaids Colonel 
Denham, having volunteered his services, and it 


ons enterprize 


being intended that researches should be made to 
the east and west of Bornou, where Dr Oudney 
was to reside as British consul, Clapperton’s name 
was added to the expedition by Eail Bathust, 
then secietaiv of state for the colomal department 
After: then aaiival at Tiipoh, the travellers set out, 
early mt 1822, mn a line nearly south to Mou zook, 
which place they reached on the 8th of April 
Clapperton, with lus fiend Oudney, then made 
an excursion to the westwaid of Mouizooh, ito 
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the countiy of the I'uaricks, and penctiated as 
fa: as Ghraat, m the eleventh degree of east 
longitude On the 29th Novembe: the travellers 
left Mourzook, and anived at Lake Tchad, m the 
kingdom of Bornou, February 4, 1823, after a 
journey of eight hundied miles On the 17th they 
reached Kouka, where, being well received by the 
Sultan, they remained till the 14th of December, 
when they set out for the purpose of explormg the 
They anived im safety at 
Oudney did, January 12, 


course of the Nuiges 
Mume, whee Di 
1824 

‘apperton pursued his yourney alone to Kano, 
and from thence to Saccatoo, the capital of the 
Felatah empne On the 1vad he was met by an 
escort of one hundred and fifty horsemen, with 
dius and trampets, which Bello, the sultan, had 
kent to conduct him to lis capital Not beimg 
permitted to proceed to the Niger, which was only 
five days’ journey to the westward, he retuned to 
honka, July Sth, 1824 
by Colonel Denham, who did not at fitst know 
him, so altered was he by fatigue and illness 
The travellers now retuned to Fngland, where 
they anived June 1, 1825, and on the 22d of 
dapperton was made a com- 


He was here acomed 


the same month 
niuinder in the navy 

The result of this expedition was a work pub- 
lished at London in 1826, mm one volume quaito, 
entitled ‘Nanative of Travels and Discoveries m 
Northern and Cential Afiica, im the years 1822, 
1823, and 1821, by Mayon Denham, Captam Clap- 
Although the 
disputed questions of the comse and termination 
of the Niger were left undecided, the geographical 
information collected was of gieat value, imas- 
much as it determined the position and extent of 
the kingdoms of Mandaia, Boinou, and loussa, 
with the situation of then pitineip il eities Before 
he conld finish this work for the press, he was en- 
raged again by Lod Bathurst, colomal secretary, 
to take the management of anothe: expedition, 
by the way of the westein coast of Afiica, near 
the Bight of Benin, to catty presents fiom his 
sovercign to the Sultan Bello, and to E! Kanemy, 
the sheikh of Boinou He sailed fiom Poits- 
mouth im his majesty’s sloop Biazen, Captain 
Willis, and was accompamed by D: Dickson, 


perton and the late Di Oudney ' 
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Captain Peaice, :oyal navy, and Di Morrison, a 
naval surgeon, and also by Richard Lander, a 
young Englishman, who attended him in the ca 
pacity of confidential servant They called at 
Sier1a Leone, fiom that sailed to Benin, where they 
landed, and thence pioceeded up the countiy, and 
on 29th Novembe: Clapperton arrived at Badagiy 
Di Dickson had left tim near Whidah, and Captain 
Peaice and Di Monttson died a short time after 
leaving the coast Quitting Badagiy, Decembei 
7, 1825, accompanicd by his faithful servant, 
Richad Landes, he pursued a noi th-easterly direc- 
tion, with the intention of :eaching Saccatoo 

In January 1826, he reached Katunga, the 
capital of Younba, and soon afte: crossed the 
Niger at Boussa, the place whee Paik met his 
fate Continuing his jomney north, he reached 
Kano, and leaving Lande: there with the baggage, 
he proceeded westward to Saccatoo, the residence 
of Sultan Bello, who, though he accepted his pie- 
sents, refused to allow him either to 1¢etuin to 
Kano, o1 to 1¢ visit Bornou, on account of the wal 
in wluch he was then engaged with the sheikh of 
the Jatte: place We was, im consequence, de- 
tained five months at Saccatoo , and in the mean- 
time the Sultan had inveigled Lande to the capital, 
and obtuned possession of the presents mtended 
for the sheihh, and then refused both master and 
servant permission to leave by way of Boinou 
While thus detained, Captain Clappeiton was 
attiched with dysentery, and died Apu 18, 1827, 
at Chungary, a village about fou: miles fiom Sac- 
catoo He was the first Ewopean who traversed 
the region of Central Afiica, extending fiom the 
Bight of Benin to the Meditenancan He was 
about five feet eleven inches in height, possessed 
a frank and generous disposition, and had acquned 
a thorough knowledge of the habits and pejyudices 
of the inhabitants of Central Afiica On Landet’s 
retain to England, a quaito volume appeared, en- 
titled ‘ Jownal of a Second Expedition mto the 
Interio. of Afiica, from the Bight of Benim to 
Saccatoo By the late Commander Clapperton, 
R N_ ‘lo which 1s added the Journal of Richard 
Lande, with a poitiait of Captain Clappeiton ' 
From this poitiait, which was painted by Gildon 
Manton, and engraved by Thomas Lupton, the 
following woodcut 1s taken 
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Crark, CLARKE, 01 CIERK, 1 surname aenved fiom the 
ecclesiastical ofhiee of Clark, or clenicus Sec CIE RK 


CLARK, Joun, physician and medical wiiter, 
the son of a wealthy faimei, was born at Rox- 
buigh m 1744 Destined for the chimch, he at- 
tended the theological classes at the umversity of 
Edinburgh, but afterwards devoted himscif to 
the study of medicine On leaving college, he 
was appointed ansistant-suigeon im the service of 
the East India Company , and m 1773 he pub 
lished lis * Observations on the Diseases in Long 
Voyages to Hot Counties, and particularly in the 
East Indies’ He ieceived the degiece of MD 
from the university of St Andiews, and having 
settled in practice at Newcastle-on-Ty ne, he con- 
tiibuted gieatly to the improvement of the public 
hospital there, and founded a dispensary He 
died at Bath, Apl 24, 1805 He belonged to 
the Medical Souiety of Edinburgh, to whose Ti ins- 
actions he was a contributor = Fhs woiks me 


Observations on the Diseases in long voyages to hot Coun- 
tries, particularly on those which prevatl in the ast Indis, 
and on the same Diseases as they appear in Great Brit un 
London, 1778, 8vo London, 1793, 2 vols &vo 

Observations on the Hepatitis Mcd Com v p 423 1777 

History of a Case of obstructed secretion of Unine = Med 
Com vi p 204 1778 

Observations on Fevers, especially those of the continued 
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| Type on Scarlet Fever, with Ulcerated Sore ‘Throat, as it 


} appeased in 1778 4 comparative view of Scalet Fever, and 

the Ongina Mahgna London, 1780, 8vo 

T etter on the Influenza, as it appeared in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne London, 1783, 8vo 

An Account of the Plan for the Improvement and H.xten- 
sion of the Infirmary at Newcastle Newcastle, 1801, 12mo 

A Collection of Papers, intended to promote an Institution 
for the Cure and Prevention of Infectious Fevers, m New- 
castle and other populous towns, togc ther with communica- 
tions of the most eminent Physicians, relative to the safety 
und importance of annexing Fever Wards to the Newcastle 
and other Infirmanes Parti andu  Neweast , 1802, 12mo 

Sketch of Professional Life and Charuta By John 
Ralph Fenwick, MWD of Durhim London, 1806, 8vo 


CLARKE, Jonny, an engiaver, who flourished 
in the seventeenth century, was a native of Scot- 
land, but the exact plice of lis bith 1s not known 
I]e executed two profile heads in medal of Wil- 
ham and Mary, dated 1690, and pints of Sn 
Matthew Hale, George baron de Goetz, and Di 
Humphiey Piideanx He also engraved seven 
little heads of Chailes the Second, his queen, 
Pimce Rupert, the prunce of Orange, the dukes of 
York and Monmouth, and Genera Monk He 
died about 1697 


CraAYHIITS a suinane oclonging to an old family im kor 
farshire, possessing the lands of Inveirgownie, which were ac- 
quired by then ancestor David Clay hills, son of Robert Clay- 
hills of Baldovie, near Dundee, on the 22d May 1664 In 
1586 Andrew Clavinils was admitted by the Gencral Assem- 
bly mimuter of Jedburgh, and his name appears in Caldca- 
wood's History of the Church of Scotland, im this und follow- 
Ing years, is taking an active part im church matters 


CLEGHORN, Grorer, a learned physician, 
son of a faime: at Giinton, nea Edinbugh, 
was boin there, December 18,1716 Le received 
the elements of lis education in the paish school 
of Ciamond = In 1728 he was sent to Edinbuigh 
to be instiucted in the classics, and m 1731 he 
commenced the study of physic and sugery undea 
Di ‘\lexander While yet a student, 
he and some othe: young men, among whom was 
the celebrated Fothergill, established the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinbui gh 

E.aily in 1736 he was appomted sugeon in the 
22d 1egiment of foot, then stationed at Minoica, 
on which island he continued for thuteen yeas 
In 1749 he accompanied his regiment to Teland , 
and in autumn 1750 he went to London to publish 
his treatise on ‘The Diseases of Minoica’ While 
‘there he attended the anatomical lectmes of the 
celebrated Di Hunter In 1751 he settled m 
Dublin, and began to give an annual course of 
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lectuies on anatomy A few years afterwards, 
he was admitted into the university as lecturer on 
anatomy, and from this he was advanced to be 
professor In 1777, when the Royal Medical So- 
ciety was established at Paiis, he was nommated 
a fellow of it, and in 1784, the College of Physi- 
cians in Dublin elected him an honoray member 
Ife died in December 1789 
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Observations on the Lpidennecal Diseases of Minorca, from 
1744 to 1719, containing # short account of the climate, pio- 
ductions, inhabitants, and endemical distempers of Minorca 
J ondon, 1761, 1768, 1799, 8vo 

Index of an Annual Course of Lectures = Dublin, 1767, 8v0 

Cuse of a Feather swallowed by a Young Ladv Mcd 
Obs and Inq ut p 7 1766 


The Case of an Anemnmal Voux Ib p 110 


CLEGHORN, Winiram, MD, a nephew of 
the preceding, was lis associate lecture: on ant- 
tomy at Tiimity College, Dublin, the author of 1 
Clever dissertation ‘De Igne’ Te died in 1783 

CLEGHORN, Jamrs, an accomplished actu- 
ary, born in Dunse m 1778, was, thongh lame 
from his buth, for many yeas a farmer: In 1811 
he 1emoved to Edinburgh, and at first supported 
himself chifly by literature He was editor of 
the Farmer's Journal, and jomt editor, for a time, 
of Blachwood’s Magazine, and subsequently of 
the Scots Magazine, also, a contributor to the 
supplement of the 6th edition of the Eneyclopedi 
Biitanniia Becoming an accountant, he was the 
projector and fonnder of the Scottish Provident 
Assuiance Company, of which he was managei 
Ife was also actuary of the Edinbmgh National 
Security Savings’ Banks Eminent im his day 
for the accuracy of his calculations as to life as- 
strance, annuities, and widows’ fund schemes, 
his “ Widows’ Scheme for the Facultv of Advo- 
cites,” Ins ** Report on the fist Investigation of 
the Widows’ Fund” of that bods, lis “ Report on 
the Widows’ Fund of the Wiiters to Het Mayesty’s 
Signet,” and other papers, proved his abilities in 


thisrespect He died, uimairied, 27th May 1838 


Civ AND, a surname belonging to an old family in Lan- 
arkshirc, and denved from the lands of that name in the pa- 
nish ef Dalzel ‘lhe Clelands of that ilk were hereditary 
foresters to the old earls of Douglas, and had for arms a hare 
sahunt, agent, with a hunting horn, propcr, about its neck, 
qtost, a falcon standing on a left hand glove, propcr At 
otha: tines, for supporters they had two greyhounds J imes 
Cleland of Cluland, wis one of the patriots who jomed Sir 
Wilham Wallace, and fought, under his command, against 
the knghsh He also cimamed futhtul to King Robert Bruce, 
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and for his services received from that monarch several lands 
lying within the barony of Calder in West Lothian Irom 
him was descended William Ciiland of that ilk, who, in the 
reign of King James the Third, marred Jean, daughter ot 
Wilham Lord Somerville From them branched Cleland of 
Faskine, Cleland of Monkland, and Cleland of Cartness 
About the beginning of the seventeenth century, Sir James 
Cleland purchased the barony of Monkland from Sir Thomas 
Hamilton of Binning, first earl of Haddington, but his son 
and heir, Ludovick Cleland, sold 1t to James, marquis of 
Hamilton On 6th September 1615, this Sir James Cleland 
of Monkland was, with two others, indicted for trial, for trea- 
sonably resetting Jesuits, hearing of mass, &c , offences very 
seriously punished in those days, but the dict was deserted 
yruinst then ‘The Cartness family terminated m an heiress, 
previous to the middle of the exghteenth century, marned to 
Sir William Vere of Bluekwood in the same county 

Alexande: Cleland of that ilk, with Ins cousin, William 
Cleland of Fashine, were both killed at Flodden in 1513 
James Cldand of that ik, an eminent man in the time of 
King James the lifth, whom he frequently attended while 
hunting, maried a daughter of Hepburn of Bonnytoun, 
dcsccnded from the earl of Bothwell, by whom he had a son, 
Alexander Cleland of that kk, who was a faithful adherent of 
Queen Mary He married Marguret, a daughter of Hamilton 
of Haggs by whom he had Wiliam lis successor, who mar- 
ned the sister of Walte: Stewart, first Lord Blantyre Their 
eldest sun, Alexander, married the sister of John Hamulton, 
first I ord Bargeny, and their son and heir sold the lands of 
Cleland to a cousin of his own name 

Mayo. Wilham Cleland, the great-grandson of the last mun-~ 
tioned Alcs wnder Cleland of that ih, was one of the Cominis- 
sioners of the Customs in Scotland, about the middle of the 
Tist century 

ihe nune was foincrly Knedlind, with the k pronounced, 
Tn 1003 Mi Andew hnulland was justice depute, and there 
are scveral instances of Cluland of Glcland beimg called Kneil- 
land of that ilk, thus, among the persons who were ‘ delatcd’ 
for bemg art and part m the murder ot King Henry Darnley 
were Walliam Kneland of that alk, and Arthur Kneland of 
Knowhobbillull, afterwards softened into Connoblelull, in the 
pansh of Shotts (See Knrtanp, surname of ) 


CLELAND, Wiur1tam, a biave and accom- 
plished soldier and poct, was boin about 166] 
Of his family o1 Imeage nothing is recorded = At 
the conflict of Diumclog, when he was scarcely 
eighteen yeais of age, he acted as an officer of foot 
in the Covenanters’ amy , and at Bothwell Budge 
he held the rank of captain = After the latter af- 
fair, he and Ins brotha were, among othe: leaders 
of the insui gents, denounced by proclamation, be- 
ing desciibed as ‘James and William Clelands, 
bicthien-im-law to John Haddoway, meichant im 
Douglas’ Itis likely that, on the defeat at Both- 
well, he made his escape to Holland, as we find 
that he published ‘ Disputatio Juridica de Proba- 
tionibus,’ at Utrecht, m 1684 He was in Scot- 
laid, howeve:, in 1685, “being then unde: hid- 
ing,” among the wilds of Lanarkshire and Ajyishne 
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After the Revolution he was appointed leutenant- 
colonel of the earl of Angus’ regiment, called the 
Cameronian 1egiment, fiom its being chiefly 1 aised 
fiom the extreme piesbyteian paity 

On the 21st August 1689, before he was twen- 
ty-eight yeais of age, Colonel Cleland was killed 
at the head of lis coips, while manfully and suc- 
cessfully defending the churchyard of Dunkeld 
against a supeiiol force of Highlanders, the 1e- 
mains of the army of Dundee, which had been 
victorious at Killiecrankie in the preceding month 

His poetical pieces were published in a small 
duodecimo volume 1m 1697 The first in the book, 
‘Hollo, my Fancie, whither wilt thou go?’ was 
written by him the last year he was at college, 
and before he was eighteen yeais of age This 
poem, which displays considerable imagimation, 
will be fonnd m Watson’s Collection of Scottish 
Poems Tis principal piece, entitled ‘A Mock 
Poem on the Expedition of the Highland Tost, 
who came to destioy the Western Shpes in Win- 
ter 1678,’ 191m the Hudibrastic vein, and conceived 
in a style of bitte: sarcasm 

Colonel Cleland 1s ecnoneously stated to have 
been the father of William Cleland, Fsq , born in 
1673, one of the commissioners of the customs im 
Scotland, and authp: of the Piefatory Lette: to 
the Dunciad This person, sad by Sun Walter 
Scott, in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Boidet, to 
have been also a Colonel Cleland, (he was only a 
Majol, see previous page,) 18s mentioned by some 
of the annotators on Pope as the orginal of Will 
Honeycomb in the Spectator He died m 1741, 
leaving a son, John Cleland, the autho: of an in- 
famous novel, entitled ‘Memons of a Woman of 
Pleasure,’ published m 1750, for which Ralph 
Guiffiths, a bookselle:, gave him 20 guineas, and 
the piofits of which ae said to have excecded 
£10,000 Want of money and want of principle 
were alike the cause of this prostitution of lis 
talents Torescue him fiom such pusuits, Earl 
Granville allowed him a hundied pounds a-y eat 
He afterwards wrote two novels of a more inno- 
cent desciiption, and not destitute of met, en- 
titled ‘Memons of a Coxcomb,’ and ‘The Man of 
Honou’ Le published, besides, an etymological 
work, entitled ‘The Way to Things by Words, 
and to Woids by Things,’ 1765, 8\0, and a 


‘Specimen of an Etymological Vocabulary, 01 
Essay, by means of the Analytic Method, to Re- 
trieve the Ancient Celtic,’ 1768 He died in 
1789, aged 82 —Chalmers's Biog Dict, Art John 
Cleland — Browne's Ilistory of the Highlands 

CLELAND, James, LLD, a distinguished 
statistical wiiter, was boin at Glasgow in the 
month of Januuy 1770 ITlis parents, though 
lughly respectable, were in a humble station of 
life, his father’s trade being that of a cabinet- 
make1, to which his son was likewise biought up 
Although he himself had 1eceived but a scanty 
education, M1: Cleland, senio:, who possessed 
gieat shhewdness of character, had the good sensc 
to be aware of the advantages of a good one, and, 
accoidingly, James was early initiated im English 
grammar and the 1udiments of the Latin language, 
and madc considerable progress in arithmetic 
In the workshop of lis father he continued till 
1789, when, in orde: to :ender himself perfect in 
his business, he went to London, in which city 
he remained for two years On his return, he 
entered into putneiship with his father, and fiom 
lis peculiar tact and sti ughtfor ward mode of con- 
ducting business, he, in a short period, rendered the 
trade im which he was Concemed one of the most 
flomishing in Glisxgow Jt was while thus en- 
gaged that he fist exlubited lis melimation to 
figuies, the foremost of his printed productions 
being ‘Tables for showing the Piice of Paching- 
Boxes of sund:y Dimensions and Thicknesses,’ an 
opuscule which was highly thought of at the tine, 
and which is still im Common use amongst tradcs- 
men 

Tn 1814 the office of superintendent of public 
works at Glasgow having become vacant, Di 
Cleland was unanimously elected to it bv the 
Town Counail, and in this situation he continued 
until 1834, when, owing to some alteration in the 
distribution of offices—c onsequent on the operation 
of the Mumupal Reform Bull, he deemed it expe- 
dient to resign Many of lus fellow - citizens, 
however, considering that some compensation 
should be affoided him, called a public meeting 
on 7th August of that year, at which 1t was unani- 
mously resolved, that a subsciiption should imme- 
diately be set on foot, in oider to present Di 
Cleland with some tangible mark of the esteem 
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in Which he was held by them This was accord- 
ingly done, and iu the course of a very few weeks, 
when the subscription list was closed, the sum 
collected amounted to no less than £4,600,— 
which it was agreed upon by a committee should 
be expended on the erection of a productive buld- 
ing, to be placed in a suitable part of the city, and 
to bear the name of the ‘‘ Cleland Testimonial ” 
That this very supeib present, howevel, was not 
totally undeseived, will be apparent even fiom 
the following isolated tiifling fact —Previonsly to 
I Cleland’s election to the office of supe1intend- 
ent of public works im 1814, the caravans of pet- 
formers, who were accustomed to meet at Glasgow 
during the fair week in July, had been allowed to 
be pitched on giound belonging to the town, with- 
out paying anything for such a privilege But 
Cleland entered on his duties, he imi- 
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when D1 
tited the example of the comporation of London 
with regard to Bartholomew Fau, and by charg 
ing a small sum for each steading of ground, he 
was cnabled, during the pentod between 1815 and 
1834, to pay into the hands of the city chamber - 
fain, from this source alone, no less than £2,500 

In 1821 Di Cleland was employed by govein- 
ment to diaw up and classify the enumeration of 
the inhabitants of Glasgow , and, from the follow- 
ing Ingh culogium contamed in the government 
enumeration volume, it will be obsersed in what 
point of view hig services were 1egaided at head- 
quarters ,—“ It would be unjust,” observes the 
wiiter, ‘not to mention, in this place, that Mt 
Cleland has transmitted documents contaming 
very numerous and very useful statistical details 
concerning the city and suburbs of Glasgow, and 
that the example has produced mutation m some 
othe: of the principal towns in Scotland, though 
not to the same extent of minute observation by 
which Mi Cleland’s labows are distinguished ” 
In 1881 D: Cleland again diew up the enumeia- 
tion for government, and the very flattering mode 
in which 1¢ was received, both at home and im 
several of the counties of the European continent, 
attests its value 

From 1820 until 1884 the bills of moitality for 
Glasgow woe diawn up by lum, and from the 
following panegyiic on them by the highest au- 
thonty on the sulject, we may judge of then 
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accuracy and value —‘‘ Of all the statements de- 
rived from bills of mortality and enumerations of 
the people,” observes Joshua Mylne, Esq in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘only those for Sweden 
and Finland, Dr Heysham’s for Carlisle, and Di 
Cleland’s fo. Glasgow, have been given in the 
prope: form, and with sufficient coriectness to 
affoi.d the infoimation, which is the most impoi- 
tant object of them all, viz that which 18 neces- 
saiy for determining the law of moitality” In 
the year 1836 a numbe of gentlemen having 
united themselves mto a socety for promoting 
the advancement of statistical inquiry, Dr Cle- 
land was unanimously elected president, and in 
the first part of then Tiansactions there appeared 
& papel wiitten by him on Ins favourite subject, 
the State of the City 

From the date of lis 1esignation to Ins death, 
which took place afte: an illness of neuly a 5 ear’s 
1810, Di Cleland 
never ceased to entertam a lively 1.egaid for the 


dmation, on 14th October 


interest and prosperity of his native city, and not 
amonth before he expucd, he published a pam- 
phiet, ‘On the Forme: and Piesent State of Glas- 
gow’ By the university of Glasgow he was hon- 
oured with the degiee of ductor of laws He was 
a membei of the Somety of Civil Engineers of 
London, a Fullow of the Statistical Societies of 
London, Mancheste1, and Biistol, a comespond- 
ing membei of the Souety of Antiquanes of Scot- 
land, and a short pettod before his decease, he 
was clected an honorary member of the Socidtdé 
Fiancois de Statistique Universelle 
The following 15 a list of Di Cleland’s works 


Annals of Glasgow 1816, 2 vols 8vo 

Abridgiment of the Annals of Glasgow 1817, 8v0 

Rise and Progress of the City of Glasgow 1820, 8vo 

xemphification of Weights and Measures of Glasgow 
1822, 8vo 

Statistical Tables relative to Glasgow, 8vo, and Enumera- 
tion of Scotland 1823, 8\0 

Specihcation for Rebuilding Ramshorn Church, 8vo, and 
Account of Ceremonial at Laying Foundation-Stone of First 
House in London-stieet, Glasgow 1824, 8vo 

Historicul Account of the Steam Engine 8vo 

Historical Account of the Grammar School, Glasgow, and 
Account of Ceremomal at Laymg Foundation-Stone af John 
Knox’s Monument, Glasgow 1825 

Specification for Rebuilding St Enoch’s Church, 8vo, and 
Poor Rates of Glasgow 1827, 8vo 

Maintenance of the Poor, 8vo 

Account of Cattle Show at Glasgow, 8va 
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Statistical and Population Tables relative to Glasgow, 8vo 

F numeration of the Inhabitants of Glasgow 1828, 8vo 

Abndgment of Annals, second edition 1829, 8vo 

Enumeration of Glasgow and Lanarkslnre, foo, sinall 
1831, a second edition of the same appeared 1m folio, large, 
in 1882 

Ceremonial at Laying Foundation-Stone of Broomelaw 
Bndge 1832, 8vo 

Historical Account of Weights and Measures for Lanark- 
shire 183838, 8vo 

Statistics relative to Glasgow 1834, 8vo 
the British Association at Edinburgh) 

On Parochial Registry of Scotlind 1834, 8vo 

Glasgow Bridewell or House of Correction 
(Read before the British Association at Dublin) 

A Few Statistical Facts relative to Glasgow 
(Read before the British Association at Bristol) 

‘Lhe articles Glasgow and Rutherglen for the New Statista- 
enl Account of Scotland, 1838, the article Glasgow in the 
seventh edition of the ncyclopsdia Britannica. 

On the Former and Present State of Glasgow 
(Read before the British Association at Glasgow) 

An Historical Account of the Bills of Mortahty and Proba- 
inhty of Human Life in Glasgow, and other Large Towns 
18410, 8v0 

Dr Cleland also wrote the article Glasgow fo. Brewster's 
I} nevelopeedia, and hkewise a description of that city for the 
Kdinburgh Gazetteer 


(Read before 


1885, 8vo 


1836, 8.0 
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CLEPHANH, a surname belonging to a famuly of great anti- 
quity which, 1n very early times, possessed lands in the coun- 
ties both of Fif. and Berwick ‘Lhe immediate ancestor of 
the family was Alanus de Clephane in the rugn of King Wil- 
lium the Lion He was sheriff of Lauderdale, and 1s witness 
m a donation to the monastery of Kelso by Roland lord of 
Galloway , also, in a donation to the monastery of Newbottle 
by the said Roland In anothcr donation to the monastery 
of Kelso he 13 designed ‘‘Alanus de Clephane, vicecom de 
Tawdyr,” & , &e, anno 1208 He died mm the end of the 
ragn of William the Lion Hs son and successor, Walterus 
de Clephane, 14 mentioned in a donation without a date to 
the monastery of Nc wbottle by Lhomas of Galloway, fifth 
earl of Athol, who died m 1234 = I[)us Walter 18 supposed 
In the reign of Wilham the Ion, to have marned the daugh- 
ter and heiress of William de Carslogie, son of Richard de 
Carslogie, in Fife, and with her got the lands and barony of 
Carslogie, which became the clef title of the fannly He 
died mm the reign of King Alexander the Second His son, 
David de Cluphane, succeeded to the estate of Carslogie, and 
died in the reign of Alexander the [hird He had three sons, 
John his heir, Marcus de Clapan, mtles, who was witness to 
several charters by dominus Ali xander de Abernethy of Aber- 
nethy In the Ragman Roll occurs the name of Marcus de 
Clypan, as having sworn feulty to Edward the First, 5th 
August 1296, at Arbioath [his appears to have been the 
same Marcus Wilham, the third son, was also forced to 
submit to King Edward the First The eldest son, John, got 
a charter from Duncan, ear] of Fife, (supposed to have been 
Duncan the twelfth earl), of the lands of Carslogic, which bears 
him to possess them “ adeo libere sicut David de Clephan pater 
ejus et predecessores eas tenuerant ” As was usual with such 
documents in those days, this charter 1s without a date, but 
from the witnesses to 1t, ‘‘domms Alexandro de Abernethy, 
Michaele et David de Wemyss, Hugone de Lochor, Johanne 
de Rutnsay, Willielmo de Ramsay, et Henrico de Ramsay, 
cum multis alus,” 16 appears to have been granted in the be- 


ginning of the reign of Robert the First He had two sons, Alan 
his he, and John de Clephane, who was killed near Norham 
in England, fighting against the enemies of his country, w 
1827 His elder son, Alan Clephane of Carslome, fought 
with Bruce on the field of Bannockburn, where he 1s said to 
have lost his nmght hand, and had one of steel made 1m its 
stead and so fitted with springs as to enable lum to wicld his 
sword He 1s mentionea mm the chartulanes of Dunferm- 
line and Balmerino in 1381, and by Sir Robert Sibbald 
in 1882 

His descendant in the fourth degree, John Clephane of 
Carslogie, lost by apprisings, &c , the bulk of the family estate 
in Lauderdale, which had been about three centunes in then 
possession This appeais by a charter under the great seal 
from King James the Fifth dated 2d September 1516 
Alexandro Tarvet de eodem, quadraginta mercatas terrarum 
de Quhelplaw in balivat de Lauderdale, infra vice-comitat de 
Berwick, que appretiate fuerunt a Johanne Olephane de 
Carslogic, &c By his wife, a daughter of Sir John Wemyss 
of that ilk, he had*a son, George Clephane of Carslogie, who 
mairied Christian, daughter of Learmont of Dairsie, by whom 
he had two sons and two daughters James, the elde:, car- 
ned on the line of succession William, the younger, was 
progenitor of James Clephane, Esq , who went ea:ly mto the 
service of the estates of Holland, where he rose to the rank 
of majo. He subsequently entered the British service, ana 
in 1757, as major to Colonel Fraser s :egiment, he was at the 
sicge of Louisburg, ana servea with great reputation in all 
the campaigns in America till the expulsion of tne French 
from Canada in 1760 He died in 1768 His brother, Dr 
John Clephan, was physuian to the Bntish army, and died 
in 1758 

The last of the eldest branch of the family, Major-general 
Wilham Maclean Douglas Clephant, who died in 1804, was 
the twenty-first lurd, in the direct male line, without the 
intervention of a female or the succession of a younger branch 
He sold the remaining portion of the barony, and it 18 a sin- 
gulai coincidence that when the property went entirely from 
the family, the eldest male line became extinct ‘The general 
married the daughter of Mr Maglean of lorlosk, Mull, and 
afte: his death Sir Walter Scott was chosen by his daughters 
tobe ther guardian Has eldest daughter married, in 1815, the 
second marquis of Northampton Her ladyship died in 1830 
Ihe Clephanes are said to have been an exceeding tall, strong 
race of men, and General Clephane was far above the usual 
hught His brother, Andrew Clephane, sq, Advocate, 
sheriff of the county of Fife, who dicd in 1838, though not so 
tall, exhibited in bis person evident marks of the family 
charactcristic in this respect The old house of Carslogie, for 
centuries the residence of the Clephanes, became the property 
of the Rev Mr Laing, an Enghsh clergyman 

According to tradition, in ancient tines, when private 
feuds were common among the Scottish barons, the lords of 
Carslogie entered into a league of mutual defence with the 
pioprietors of Scotstarvet, whose residence, Scotstarvet tower, 
18 situated on a lower ndge or shoulder of Larvet hill, about 
two miles to the south The tower of Carslogie being situ- 
ated in a hollow, might have been approached by an enemy 
without his being observed until very near it, but as the more 
commanding situation of Scotstarvet enabled the warden on 
the battlements to see to a greater distance, he, on occasions 
of danger, instantly sounded his horn, which was rephed to 
by the warden from Carslogie, and the vassals were imine- 
diately in arms for the defence of the castle Mr Leighton 
in his History of life, peeves on good grounds, that this 
league was not with the Scotts of Scotstarvet, who only ac 
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quired possession of that estate in the seventeenth century, 
bat with the previous proprietors of Upper Tarvet, a family 
of the name of Inglhs The horn of Carslogie, mith which 
the call to battle was sounded, has been rendered famous by 
Sir Walter Scott, and 18 suid to be still preserved by the re- 
presentatives of the family of Clephane Besides the horn, 
the steel hand already mentioned, which was also commemo- 
rated by Sir Walter Scott, was long m possession of the 
family One tradition 14 that this stcel hand was a present 
fiom an ancient king of Scotland to a baron of Carslogie, who 
had Jost his hand in battle, in defence of his country It 
does not seem, however, to be agreed what king this was, or 
which of the long line of barons of Carslome received the 
roval gift Ihe more popular account has it that the hand, 
as above stated, was Jost at Bannockburn, and that the gift 
was made by Robert the Bruce to Alan de Clephane, but 
others, bringing the story down to a later penod, say, that 
it was presented to the grent giandfather of the late Gene- 
ral Clephane, the last direct male har of the Clephanes 
of Carslogie J his famous steel hand 18 said to be still pos 

sessed either by the representatives of the family or by the 
thid marquis of Northampton, Geneal Macloan-Douglis- 
Clephane’s grandson 





CrFRK, a surname, as already stated, derived fiom the 
word Clerwus, the dasignation given m the dark ages to 
those of the clergy and the few other persons who acquned 
the arts of icading and writing, for the pw pose of being able 
to transciibe the orders af the sovercign, the sentences of 
courts, and tho acts of the I¢gislature, kings and nobles, m 
those remote tunes, confining their attention almost exclu- 
sively to martial excreises and deeds of arms Blackstone ob- 
serves “that the Judgcs were usually created out of the suici 
oder, and all the mfertor ofhecs were supplied by the lower 
chirgy, which has ocewioncd their successors to be denomn- 
natcd clerks to this day "—Comm 1 17  “ Adain the cluk, 
pon of Phihp the scube, occurs as the designation of a person 
mcutioncd in an anacnt record wt Newcastle” [Jone on 
English Surnames] Ihe naine of Clericus was assumed 
both by those who held such offices, and by then desccndants 
Clark and Cluke, the Fnglish method of spelling it, ae but 
\ wiations of the same name ‘Though the spelling may be 
diflerent, the pronunciation 1s inv aiably Clark 

The fumily froin which the Clerks of Pennycuik are de- 
scended can be tiaced as fm back as the year 1180, and the 
ragn of William the [ion 

In the charter of a donation by King Willian to the 
Abbncy of Holyrood-house, Hugo Cleicus regis, Hugo Clei- 
cus cincellarn, Johannes Clcricus, and several others, append 
then names as witnesses 

{ho witnesses to such deeds were always of Inghiank, and, 
fiom different sources it appears that, in emily times, there 
were many Scottish barons, and propnetors of estates, of this 
naine 

In 1296 Richard Clerk, a considerable freeholde:, was com- 
pelled to submit to Mdwaid the First of Ingland, after his 
mvasion of Scotland, while another baron of the sime naine, 
a stienuous deftnder of the hbeities of Ins country, scorning 
to comply with the demands o1 the usurper, was « uted pri- 
soner to London 

Wilham Cleik, descended from a branch of this family 
settled in Perthsinre He was an eminent meichant and 
patriot, and attended David the Second in his unfortunate 
expedition into knglund in 1846 He was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Neville’s Cross, near Durham, on the 17th 
October of that year canned to | ondon and retaimed in cap- 
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tivity there, until lhberated, along with his sovereign, eleven 
years afterwards 

John Clerk, merchant-burgess and chef magistrite of 
Montrose, became one of the hostages for the ransom of King 
David, in 1357 

His family continued 1n the direction of the affairs of that 
ancient burgh for several certunes, the provost of Montrose, 
as appears from the books of council, being of his name and 
descent down to the reign of Queen Mary 

The grandfather of the first proprictor of Pennyewik, of the 
name of Clerk, was possessor of the lands of Kilbuntly, of 
Badcnoch, Inverness-slnre, but having attached himself to 
the party of Mary, quccn of Scots, in opposition to his supe 
uor, the earl of Huntly, he was obliged to leave that part of 
the country in 1568 

His son, Wilham, a merchant in Montrose, died m 1620 
A son or bother, Richard Clerk, vice-adinnal of the fleet, 
who served under Gustavus Adolphus, gifted a large lamp or 
chandelier to the paiish chiuch of Montrose 

John Clekk, Wilham’s son, born at Montiose in 1611, was 
so bred a merchant He removed to Irance in 1634, and 
settled in Paris In 1647 he returned to Scotland, with a 
considerable fortune, and purchased the lands of Pennycuik 
(Gaelic, Betn na Cuachaig, the ‘Hill of the Cuckoo,”) Mid 
Jothian, which have ever since remained in possession of his 
descendants He maiuicd a daughter of Sir William Giav 
of Pattendium, ancestor of Lord Giay, by whom he had five 
sons and five daughters 

He wis succeeded in 1674 vy Ins son John, who was cre- 
ated the fnst buonet of Pennycuik, by a royal patent fiom 
Charles the Sccond, dated 24th March 1679 In 1700 he 
acquned the lands of Lasswade, in the same county He 
did m 1722 He was twice marned, fist, to Lhzabcth 
daughter of Hemy Henderson, Esq of | lvington, by whom 
he had three sons ind three daughters, and secondly to 
Chistii, daughter of the Rev James Kirkpatiich, and hid 
four othe: sons ind four daughters Of Ins eldest son, John, 
second bmonet, 1 notice follows 

Su James Clerk, the third baronet, son of the second, mar- 
ned khzabcth daughter of the Rev John Cleghoin, but dying 
in 1782 without issue, was succeeded by his biother Sir 
George Clerk-Maxwell fomth buonet, of whom also a notice 
is subsequently given He married Dorothea, daughter of Ins 
uncle William Clerk-Maxwell, sq, by his wife Agnes Max- 
wall, heuess of Middleby m Dumfiics-shire, and had hve sons 
and fom daughteis He died in 1784, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Su John Clark, who died in 1798 = Le mar- 
vied Mary, daughter of Mi Dace of Kirkhngton im Cumber 
land, but had no issne 

His nephew, the Right Hon Sn George Clerk, sixth buo- 
net, succucded He was the son of Janes Clurk, third son 
of the fomth buonct, by Janet, daughter of George Irving, 
Iksq of Newton He was born in 1787, and marned im 1810, 
the daughter of F wan Taw, I'sq, and mece of the first Lord 
Filunborough He was a lord of the admiralty from 1819 to 
1830, except for a short mterval, secretary of the treasury 
from Noveinber 1834 to April 1835, and again fiom Septem- 
ber 1841 to Kebiumy 1845 In the latte: year he was swoin 
a member of the privy counal He became master of the 
mint, and vice-president of the board of trade in kebruary 
1840, and continucd so till July 1816 He represented the 
county of J: dinbu gh in several parliaments previous to 1832, 
but had no scat fiom that time till 1635, when he was agam 
icturned for that county He sat to. Stamford from 1838 to 
1847, when he was elccted for Dover He 18 a deputy heu- 
tcnuit of the county of J dinbuigh 
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On the entry of Charles the First mto Edmburgh, 15th 
June, 1633, Sir Alexanaer Clerk lord provost, was by his 
majesty dubbed a Kmght in honour of the occasion A ae- 
scendant of his, Mr Rovert Clerx, wno aiea n 1810, was for 
many years a bookseller ana publisher in the Parlament 
Square, Edinburgh, an account of whom 1s given mm the 
second volume of Kay’s Fdinburgh Portraits, page 29 

‘The Clerks of Brae-I etham wero fiee barons, and had con- 
siderable possessions in Argyleshue, as far back as the reign 
of James the Second ‘There were also several famules of 
this name 1n the county of Fife, who had large possessions, 
such as the Clerks of Balbirme, of Pittzoucher, and of 
Luthne, &e The clan Chattan and some otha Highland 
families also clan a connection with the Cletks as desccuded 
from them 

The family of Listonshiels in Mid T otman was a bianch of 
the Pennyewk family Kobert Clerk, born in 1664, a physi- 
cian in Edinburgh, and an intimate friend of the ce.corated 
Di Pitearn, was the fifth and youngest son of John Clerk, 
the fust proprietor of Pennyemk His eldest son John, born 
in 1689, also studied medicine, and for above thuty ycars 
was the first physiaan in Scotlaid At the mstitution of 
the Philosophical Society in Fdinburgh in 1789, he was 
chosen one of then two vice-presidents, 1m office which he en- 
joyed as long as he hved = In 1740 he was clectcd presidi nt 
of the Royal College of Physicians in F dinbuigh, and continucd 
president for four yous He purchased the lands of Liston- 
shiely and Spittal in Mid J othian, and got a charter unde 
the gieat seal ~=Hedied in 1757) He had manied im 1720, 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Lhomis Rittray, Esq of Craig- 
hall Rattray in Peithshire, by whom he hid several children 
Robert, the second son, was a colonel im the smy = David, 
the third, wis physician to the Royal Infirmary m Edin 
bmgh Te dud in 1768 By is wife Helen, daughter of 
James Duff, [sq of Craigston, Aberdcensinre he had two 
sons, James and Robat dimes Cleik, the eldest son, be- 
came, in night of his mandmothe, proprietor of Craighall 
Rattiay, and assuined the surnaino of Rattray in addition to 
hisown He distinguished hunself at the Scottish bat as an 
advocate, and was constituted a biron of the Fxchequer im 
Scothind He mained m January 1791, Jane, daughter of 
Admiral Duff of Fetteresso, and dying 29th August 1831, 
left, with one daughter, Tane, a son and sucecssor, Robert 
Clerk-R itty wy, Lsq of Craighall Ritthwy [See RATIRAY, 
surn une of | 


CLERK, Sir Joun, second baionet of Penny - 
cuik, autho: of the humoious Scotch song, ‘O 
meny may the maid be that maities the Milles,’ 
(with the exception of the first stanza, which be- 
longs to an olde: song,) and one of the barons of 
exchequer in Scotland for neaily half a centmy, 
was the son of the first baronet, by his first wife, 
Elizabeth, daughte: of Hemy Henderson, Esq of 
Elvington, and was boin about 1684 IIe was 
one of the commissioners for the Union, and was 
appointed a baion on the constitution of the ex- 
cheque: comt 18th May 1708 He succceded hits 
father in his title and estates in 1722 = He pos- 
sessed great kaning and accomplishments, and 
was generally acknowledged to be one of the most 


enlightened men of his time Along with Baion 
Sulope, in 1726, he diew up an ‘ Histoucal View 
of the Forms and Powers of the Court ot Exche- 
que: m Scotland,’ which was piited at the ex- 
pense of the barons of Exchequei for piivate cu- 
culation, Edimbuigh 1820, laige quaito Besides 
two papers im the ‘Philosophical Tiansactions,’ 
(one an * Account of the Stylus of the Ancients and 
then different sorts of Papei,’ printed in 1731, 
and the othe: ‘On the effects of Thunde: on 
Tiees,’ and ‘Of a lage Deei’s Hoins found in 
the heait of an Oak,’ printed in 1789,) he was the 
autho: of a tiact entitled ‘ Dissoitatio de quibusdam 
Monumentis Romans,’ &c , written m 1730 and 
punted im 1750, quarto Foi upwards of twenty 
years he also cared on a learned conecspondence 
with Roger Gale, the English antiquary, which 
forms a poition of the ‘ Reliquia Galeana,’ in 
Nichols’ ‘ Bibliotheca Topogiaphica Biitannica,’ 
1782 

Sn John Clerk was one of the friends and pa- 
tions of Allin Ramsay 
and knew lis woith” 


He * admued his gemus 
During his latte: yeas 
much of the poet’s time was spent at Penny cuk- 
house, and at lis death, Su John erected at his 
family seat an obelisk to Ramsay s memo y 

To Su John Cleik are ascribed some amatory 
lines sent to Susanna, daughter of Su Archibald 
Keunedy otf Culzean, baronet (ancestoi of the 
maiquis of Ailsa) whom he com ted unsuccessfully, 
as she became the thud wife of Alexande:, mnth 
eal of Eghuton They were thus entitled — 
‘Verses sent anonymously, with a flute, to Miss 
Susanna Kennedy, afterwards Countess of Eglin- 
toune, by Su Jolin Clerk of Pennycook, Baronet ” 
On attempting to blow the flute 1t would not 
sound, and, on unsciewing it, the lady found the 
following — 


“ Harmonious pipe, how I envye thy bliss, 
When press’d to Sylphia’s hps with gentle kass ' 
And when he: tender fingers round thee move 
In soft embrace, | listen and approve 
Those melting notes, which soothe my soul to love 
} mbalm'd with odours from her breath that flow, 
You yield your music when she’s pleased to blow, 
And thus at once the charming lovely fair 
Dchghts with sounds, with sweets perfumes the air 
Go happy pipe, and ever mindful be 
lo court the ch uming Sylphia for me, 
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Tell all I feel—you cannot tell too much— 
Repeat my love at each soft melting touch , 
Since I to her my hberty resign, 

Take then the care to tune her heart to mine ” 


It was to this lady that Allan Ramsay, in 1726, 
dedicated his ‘ Gentle Shepheid ° 

Siu John Cletk held the office of one of the 
baions of excheque: till his death, which took 
place at Pennycuik on the 4th of October 1755 
Hie was twice manued, first, Febinary 28, 1701, 
to Lady Maigaet Stewait, eldest daughte: of 
Alexander, thud eal of Gallowi, She died De- 
cembe: 26th, the same yea, im childbed of a son, 
John, who died unmaiied in 1722 On the death 
of this young man Allan Ramsay addiessed some 
eleginy verses to his father, Su John, which are 
preserved in his works He maaited, secondly, 
Janet, daughter of Su John Inglis, of Ciamond, 
by whom he had seven sons and six daughters 

CLERK-MAXWELL, Sir Georear, of Pen- 
nyculk, baronet, distinguished for his spnited 
efforts to advance the commeicdal interests of 
his native country, second son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Edinburgh m October 1715, 
and studied at the universities of Edinburgh and 
Leyden He established, at considerable expense, 
a linen manufutory at Dumfites, and set on foot 
many different projects for working lead and cop- 
per mines In 1795 he addiessed two letteis to 
the trustees for fishees, manufactoiies, and im- 
provements in Scotland, contamimg obsei vations 
on the common mode of tieatingewool in this 
country, and suggesting a more judicious scheme 
of management These were published by direc- 
tion of that board in 1756 = He likewise wiote a 
paper on the advantages of shallow ploughing, 
which was read to the Philosophical Souety, and 
18 published m the thnd volume of then Essays 
In 1761 he was appointed hing’s remembrance in 
the exchequer, and, m 1763, commissioner of the 
customs in Scotland He was hkewise a tinstee 
tor the improvement of the fisheries and manufac- 
tues of Scotland = In 1782 he suceceded his elder 
brother, Sua James Clerk, in the barouetcy As 
aheady stated, on matty ing his cousin, he assumed 
his wife’s name of Maxwell, in addition to Ins 
He died in January 1784 
CLLRK, Joun, of Eldin, inventor of the mo- 
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dern Biitish system of naval tactics, was the sixth 
son of Su John Clerk of Pennycwk, baionet, 
and a youngei biothe: of the preceding In early 
life he mheited fiom his father the estate of El- 
din, in the county of Edinbuigh, and married Su- 
sannah Adam, the sister of the two celebrated 
aichitects of that name Although the longest 
sail he eve: enjoyed was no farther than to the 
island of Airan, in the frith of Clyde, he had fior 
his boyhood a strong passion fot nautical affans, 
and devoted much of his attention to the theory 
and practice of naval tactics In 1779 he com- 
municated to some of his firends his new system 
of bieaking the cnemy’s line In 1780 he visited 
London, and had some conferences with men con- 
nected with the navy, among whom have becn 
mentioned M: Richud Atkinson, the particula 
fiiend of Sn George, afterwards Loid, Rodney, 
and Su Chailes Douglas The latte: was Rod- 
ney’s “captam of the fleet,” in the memorable 
wtion of April 12, 1782, when the experiment 
was tiiod for the first time, and Rodney gamed a 
deusive victory ove: the Fiench, unde: De Grasse, 
between Dominmea and Les Saintes, nm the West 
Indies Since that time the principle has been 
adopted by all the British admirals, and Howe, 
St Vincent, Duncan, and Nelson, owe to Clerk's 
manceuvie then most signal victoics In the be- 
wining of 1782, Mi Clerk, who was a Fellow of 
the Souety of Scottish Antiqnanes, and also ot 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, pimted fifty co- 
pies of his ‘ Essay on Naval Tactics,’ which were 
puvately distributed among his friends = This va- 
luable essay was iepiinted and published 10 1790, 
the second, thnd, and fourth parts were added m 
1797, and the work was republished entne im 
1804, with a preface explaming the oiugm of his 
discoveries Although Lord Rodney, as appears 
by a fragmentary hfe of Clak, wiitten by Piofes- 
soi Playfan, published in the Piansactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinbingh, neve: concealed in 
conversation his obligations to Mi: Cleik as the 
author of the system, yet the family of that dis- 
tinguished admual, in his memons, mamta that 
no communication of Mi Cleik’s plan was ever 
made to then relative Sin Howard Douglas, too, 
has come forward in vaiious publications to claim 
the ment of the mancuvie for his father, the late 
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Admual Su Charles Douglas The honou: of the 
suggestion, however, appears to rest indisputably 
with Mi Cleik, who died May 10, 1812, at an 
advanced age 

CLERK, Joun, Lorp Erpin, a distinguahed 
lawyer, the son of the meceding, was boin in 
Apnil 1757, and in 1775 was bound apprentice to 
awiiter to the signet His original destination 
had been the civil service m India, and an ap- 
pointment in that depaitinent had been promised 
him, but, some political changes occui.ing before 
it was completed, the views of lus fiends were 
disappointed, and he tuned his attention to the 
law At fiist he intended to practise as a writer 
and accountant, but he soon abandoned that 
bianch of the profession, and im 1785 was ad- 
mitted a membei of the Faculty of Advocates 
As a lawyer, Mi Cletk was iemarkable for gieat 
clearness of perception, never -failing readiness 
and feitilty of 1esouee, admuable poweis of 1¢a- 
sommg, and a quaint saicastic humo that gave a 
zest and flavom to all he uttered For many 
yeais he had the largest practice at the Scottish 
bar In private life he was distinguished for his 
social qualities, lis vanied accomplishments, his 
exquisite taste in the fine arts, wid his eccentric 
manners Ie had a luge collection of pamtings, 
and at one period he published a volume of etch- 
ings by himself He was 1aised to the bench m 
1823, when he assumed the title of Lod Eldin, 
and died at Edinb gh m June 1832, aged 74 


Cr uMmF, a surname donved from the paish of that nunc 
in the distiict of Stormont, Perthshie It 1» the modern o 
thognaphy of the old Celtic word Clea, which significs “4 
gicen pasture betwecn woods ” 


CLUNIE, the Rev Jonn, author of the well- 
known Scots song, ‘I lo’e na a laddie but ane,’ 
was boin about 1757 = HNe was educated for the 
Church of Scotland, and afte: bemg licensed to 
preach the gospel, he became schoolmaster at 
Markmech in Fife, and having an exccllent voice, 
he also acted as precento: Ie was afterwards, 
about 1790, oidained minister of the parish of 
Borthwick, 11 Mid Lothian Burns, in one of his 
letters to Mi Thomson, dated in Septembe: 1794, 
thus celebiates him for his vocal skill ‘IT am 
flattered at you adopting ‘Ca’ the yowes to the 
hnowes,’ as it was owing to me that it saw the 


light About seven yeai> ago IT was well ac- 
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quainted with a woithy little fellow of a clergy- 
man,a Mr Clunie, who sung it charmingly, and 
at my request M1 Claike (Stephen Claike the 
compose!) took 1t down from lus smgmg Mi. 
Clunie died at Greenend, nea: Edinburgh, 13th 
Apuil, 1819 


Cxiypr, Biron of the United Kingdon, a title conferred in 
1858 on General Sur Colin Campbell See SurPLEMYNT 





CI\ DISsDALE, marquis of, a title of the duke of Hamilton, 
see Hamyt TON, duke of 

Clydesdale 1s also a surnans Mr George Clydesdale, 
nunister of the parish of Glasstord, Lanarkshire, died in the 
month of January 1627 In the Inventory of the effects of 
George Cleland of Glonhoof, Monkland, who “ deceit im the 
moneth of Marche, 1647” it is stated that bemg an aged 
man Living m con pany and household with his son, he “ had 
no guds nor geir, at the time of his deccis, except all inerhe 
the sowme of ffourtic punds Scotts moncy of yeirhe yrra 
mull, awand to him be Richard Chddisdiull and George Neil- 
gonc, weiflaris (weavers) for the maill of twa yairds in Diy- 
gut, Glasgow ” 





CocCHRAN or CoCHRANF, an anuent surname in Scotland, 
derived from the barony of Cochrane, m the county of Ren- 
flow, and the family naine of the earls of Dundonald In 
the reign of Alexander the Timid, Waldenus de Coveran or 
Cochran, was a witness to the ch uter given by Dungal (Duff- 
Gallus,) the son of Swayne, to Walter Cumming, earl of 
Monteith, of the lunds of Skipncss ind others in Cantyre, in 
the year 1262 9 Wilham de Cochran was one of the Scots 
barons who swo fealty to Fdw ud the Lirst of Fngland mn 
1296 

In the 1eign of David the Second hved Gopsthne de Coch- 
rin, father of Wilham Cochran of that lk, and fiom him w ws 
line ally descended William Cochian of that ilk, who obtamcd 
a charter of confirmation from Queen Mary, of the lands of 
Cochran in 1576, and having erected the ancient scat of Coch- 
rane, he ornaincnted it with extensive plantations July ;, 
1581, he was with John Whitcford of that uk, and seven 
othars, “dalated” of art and pat of the crud slaughter or 
Patrick Maywell of Stanley, comnutted in the previous J in- 
uary, but the laird of Whiteford was the only one put upon 
tial, and he was acquitted of the chage By his wife Mar- 
guct, daughter of Sir Robut Montgomery of Skelmorly, m 
the county of Ay, Wilham Cocluanc of Cocaine had a 
daughtor, Ehizabeth, Ins sole heiress, and m 1593, he made a 
scttloment of Ins estiteim ha favour She marned Alcxan- 
du Blur, a younger son of John Blair of Blan, m Ayrahin, 
when, in terms of her father’s settlement, the litte: assumed 
the name of Coduine Of this marrige there were seven 
sons and thiee daughters lhe eldest son, Sir Jolin Coch 
rane, was 4 colonc] im the army of Charl s the Fnst, by whom 
he was sent to sohat the assistance of forcign princes, and 
was afte: wards despatched by Chuies the Sccond on an em- 
bassy into Poland m 1650 He died, without issue, before 
the Restorition, and was succcedcd by his brother, Sir Wil- 
han: Cochrime of Cowdon, kmght, a distinguished loy thst, 
created, in December 1647, Lord Cochrane of Ochiltree, and in 
May 1669, carl of Dundonald = [Sc DuNDONALD, eal of } 


COCHRAN, Roser: an eminent aichitect ot 
the fifteenth centmy, was born in Scotland, and 
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educated at Padua in Italy, where he spent sev- 
eial yeais in the study of the fine arts, particulatly 
architecture On lis 1etuin he was employed by 
James the Thi to erect several noble stiuctues 
He first became known to that monaich by hi. 
condnet m a duel, and he was after v aids lua piin- 
cipal adviser ‘The king, forsaking his nobility, 
made architects and musicians his primeipal com- 
panions ‘These the haughty barons of Scotland 
tcrmed masons and fiddlers Coclian, Rogets, a 
musidian, Leonaid, a smith, Hommel, a tailor, 
and Torphichen, a fencing master, were his com- 
James ciated Coclian 
eul of Mat, the title borne by the kiny’s 
brother, whom, at the suggestion of his unworthy 
favourites, he had caused to be put to death = All 
the pctitions to the king bad to pass through 


Codnan’s hands, and as he acceived biibes to give 
’ & 


sellons and famaliius 
own 


lis countenance and support he svon amasscd 
gicat wealth Tle caused the silver com of the 
1calm to be mixed with brass and lead, thareby 
decicasing ats acl value, while a proc) unation 
was issued that the people were to take at at the 
same rite as if it wore composed of pure silver 
The people 1efused to sell them com and othe 
commodities for this debased com, which intio- 
duced gicat distress, confusion, and = scarcity 
Some one told Cochran that this moncy should be 
catlled in, wid good com issued in its stead, but he 
was so confident of the cuuency of the Cochran 
plachs, as they ware culled, that he said,—* ‘The 
day To am hanged they may be called sn, not 
sooner” ‘This speech, which he made im yest, be- 
can, mono long time thereafter, sad reality 
While the hing with an amy of fifty thousand 
the neighbomhood — of 
Landa, many of the nobility, deteamined to get 
nd of the hing’s favourites, held a secict coun- 


aio the chuch of Lauder 


men Jay encamped in 


for the purpose, 
and when thus engaged a loud knocking was 
head at the door This was Cochran hhnself, 
attended by a guad of thiee hundied men, all 
guly dressed m his hvery of white, with black 
facings, and armed with partisans He himsclf 
Was attuied m a riding suit of black velvet, and 
had sound his nech a fine cham of gold, whilst a 
buglchain, tipped and mounted with gold, hung 


by his side Tlaving leant that there was some 
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consultation holding among the nobility, he came 
to asceitain its object Sn Robert Douglas, of 
Lochleven, who had the change of the door, when 
he heaid the knocking, demanded who was there 
Cochian answeied, “ The eail of Mar,” on which 
he was allowed to enter, when Archibald, earl of 
Angus, met lim, and indely pulled the gold chain 
from his neck, saying, ‘a halte: would better be- 
come him” Su Kobeit Douglas, at the same 
time, snatched away Ins bugichoin, saying, ‘Thou 
hast been a hunter: of mischief too long” “Is 
tis yest 01 eainest, my lords?” said Cochian, as- 
tonished 1athe: than alarmed at this 1.ude 1ecep- 
“It 15 sad earnest,” said they, ‘and that 
thou and thy accomplices shall feel , for you have 
abused the king’s favouw towaids you, and now 
you va have you 1¢wud according to you dae- 


tion 


sats” Cochran, who was natmally a man of 
gieat courage, olfeicd no resistance, and a paity 
of the nobility having goue to the king’s pavilion, 
Hommel, 
Porphichen, and the rest, with Preston, one of the 
only two gentlemcn amongst King James’ muin- 


lous, aud condemncd them to mstant death, 


they seized in Ins presence Leonard, 


having misled the king and misgoveined the ae 


dom Cochian vainly requested that his hands 
might not be tied with a hempen rope, but with a 
suk cord, at the same tame offering to fuamsh it from 
the cords of his pavilion, which, with the pavilion 
itself, were of silk instead of the o1dimaty materials 
Ite was told he was but a false huave, and should 
die with al) manne: of shame, and his enemies 
were at palls to proce 
stil more ignomuntous than a irepe of hemp 


a han-tethe: or halter, as 
With 
this they hanged Cochran ovei the centre of the 
biidge of Laude, long since demolished, in the 
middle of his companions, who wee suspended on 
each side of him ‘This took place in July 1484 
COCHRAN, Wir1tam, an artist of considera- 
ble reputation in his time, was born at Strathaven 
m Lanakshue, Decembe: 12,1788 At the age 
of 23 he went to Italy, and studied at Rome under 
his countryman, Gavin Hamilton On his retuin 
he settled as 4 portrait pate: m Glasgow, whee 
he soon realized a respectable independence Be- 
sides poitiaits, he painted occasionally historical 
pieces, two of which, ‘ Daedalus’ and ‘ Endymun,’ 


rank igh in the opmion of connorsseus — Le 
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died at Glasgow, Octobe: 23, 1785, and lies buried 
in the cathedial there 

COCHRANE, ARCHIBALD, month eal of Dun- 
donald, a nobleman distinguished foi scientific 
attainments See DunponarpD, earl of 

COCHRANE, Sir ALEXANDFR FOoRRESTER 
Inawis, a distinguished naval offic See Dun- 
DONALD, ea! of 

COCHRANE, Carrain Jonn Dunpas, RN , 
an eccentric travellers See DuNDONALD, eal of 

COCHIRANE, Tuomas, tenth eal of Dun- 
donald, known bette: as Loid Cochrane, a distin- 
guished naval officer, i vaious seivices See 
DUNDONALD, eal of 


CockKBURN, 4 surnaine of old standing m Scotland, sup- 
posed to be a conuption of CornRAND In the Ragman Roll 
of those who swoie fealty to Edwaid I in 1296, occur th 
names of Piers de Cockburn and Lhomas de Cockburn, gieat 
ancestois of the Cockburns of Langton, O:muston, and Clerk- 
ington, very ancient vass us of the earls of March, from whom 
all the Cockburns in Scotlind are desccndcd 

lhe principal family of the name are the Cockburns of 
Langton Lheir immediate ancestor, Su Alggande: de Cock- 
burn, obtaincd the barony of Carnden, in Linhthgowshire, 
fiom David the Second in 1308, which barony had been fo1- 
feted to the crown, by what in the law of Scot] ud 1s deno- 
minated recognition, or a vassal disponing of hig property 
without the consent of lus superior Chie Sn Alexander de 
Cockburn was twice maried, first to Mary, daughter of Sir 
Walham dc Vcteriponte, or Vipont, proprietor of Langton in 
Berwickshire, who fell at Bannockburn m 1314, and in her 
night he obtained the lands and barony of Tangton, and, 
secondly, to Margaret, daughter and heness of Sir John 
Monfode of Braidwood in Lanarkshire — By his first wife he 
had two sons, Sir Alexander de Cockburn, kmght keeper of 
the great seal between 1389 and 1896, and created by Robert 
the Second hereditary ostearius par laments, au ofice annexed 
to the barony of Langton, by charter of James the lourth, 
February 20, 1504 John, the second son, marued Sean, 
diughter and heiress of John Lindsay of O:muston in Fast 
Tothian, and from him descended the Cockburns of Ormis 
ton, of whom ifterwards [his John Cockburn of Ornuston, 
o1 his son, was constable of Hiddington, an office hereditary 
for a long time in the family By Ins second wife, Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn, thc father, had Ldward, ancestor of the 
Cockburns of Skirling, long since extinct In March 1567 
Sir Wilham Cockbuin of Skirlmg was appointed by Queen 
May keeper of the castle of Ldinburgh, an office which he 
retained till the following April, when he was succeeded by 
Si James Balfour of Pittendmech In 1568 Sir John Cock- 
burn of Skirling was one of the commissioners to Lygl ind for 
Mary queen of Scots 

Kron Sir Alexande: the son, descended Sn Wilham Cock- 
burn of Tangton, kinght, who in 1595 obtamed a grant of 
the lands and barony of Langton, with the office of principal 
usher, and its fees md casualties, to himself and his heirs 
male whatsoever, beming thc arms and surnany of Cockburn 
IJe manied Helen, daughter of Alexander fowth Lord El- 
phinstone, and was succeeded by his son, Wilham Cockburn, 
vho was created a baronet of Nova Scotia in 1627) In 1641 
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he was commissioner to the Scots parhament for Berwi k- 
sinre, and on 18th August of that scar he presented a pet)- 
tion to the house concerning the office of great usher, mher- 
ited from his ancestors, against John earl of Wigton, who nad 
assumed the office, when a committee was 1ppointed to con- 
sider the complaint and report On the 17th of the same 
month, while the question was still m dependence, on his 
majesty, Charles the First's entry into the house, Sir Wil- 
ham, with a baton m Ins hand, “ too rashly,” as Balhe in 
lis Letters snys, wont before his majesty as principal usher, 
and “ offered to make civil mterruption for maintenance of 
lis nght against the earl of Wigton” [Balfour's Annals, 
vol mp 140] The king, offended at his presumption, im- 
mediately signed a wanant for lis comnuttal to the castle of 
kdinburgh as a prisoncr ‘Lhe same diy, the house inter- 
ceded with his majesty on hi behalf, and afte: nruch entreaty 
the king altered the wanant to confinement im his own cham- 
ber till next day On the 18th, his majesty declared in par- 
hament that when he signed the wanant he did not know 
that Sir Williaas was a member of the houst, and he there 
prounsed for hinscf, lis heirs and successors, not to com ¢ 
iny member of parlunent dung session, without the advice 
ind consent of the house, and ordain d that declaration and 
pionuse to be rccorded in the books of pahament The con- 
duct of Su William im tlis matte: thus Icd to the :ecogmition 
of a gicat constitutional privilege He subsequently ahenated 
onc hil of the ushership, ind became jomt usher with Colonel 
Cunningham 

His only son, Sn Archibald Cockbuin, sceond baronct of 
1 mgton, was, in 1657, returned har to Ins father in the 
office of principal usher, held yomtly with Colonel Cunning- 
hun, and also in the buony of Langton and otha property 
in 1664, having purchased Cuningham’s lifcrent, he obtaned 
anew grant of the officc, with a salary of two hundred and 
hfty pounds, and othe: cmoluments, for cver Like the 
Humes of Polwath and Redbiics, and the Kars of Nishct, 
this distinguished fwnuly was cuuncnt for picty, aid suffered 
m the cause of ewil and rchgious hberty In 1649 they 
established a mecting in one of the houses attached to I ang- 
fon castl, whee they hidiegul uly preaching fiom Mr Luke 
Ogle, Mr John Veitch of Westruther, and Mr Daniel Douglas 

Sir Archibald mairied Lady Mary Campbell, daughter of 
the eal of Breadalbane, and died in 1705 ~~ His eldest son, 
Sir Archibald Cockburn, third baronet, died without issue, 
und was succeeded by Ins brother, Sir Alexande: Cockburn, 
tourth baronet, who was killed tt the battle of Fontenoy 
He was succeeded by his grandson, Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
fifth baronet, on whose deccase the title devalycd on lis 
cousin, Sir Janes, sixth baronct, member of parlunent for 
Peebles-shire in 1762) He munud, fist, the daughter of 
Douglas of Mmth, by whom he had three daughters, and 
secondly, Miss Ayscough, daughter of the dean of Bristol and 
niece of George Lord Tyttleton, by whoin he had five sons 
ind a daughter He died 26th July 1803 

I ington was in 1758 sold to David Gavin, biaq , whose 
diughter mated the flit marquis of Breidalb ne 

His eldest son, Su James Cockburn, 7th bironet, and 
knight grand cross of Hanover, wis in 1406 one of the under 
secietaries of state, in 1807 governor and commande: in- 
chict at Curicor, and in I8)1 governor of the Bermudas 
He maimed in 1801 the Hon Manianna Devereux, eldest 
diughter of the 13th Viscount Heretord, and had an only 
daughter, Mananna Augusta, muied in 1834, to Sir James 
Jolin Hamilton, baronet, of Woodbiook, county Lyrone, 
hieland Dying 26th Feb 1852, he was succeeded by Ins 
hiother, Admual Su George Cockbuin 
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The Right Hon Sir George Cockburn, G C B, tne 2d son, 
adinual of the fleet, and major-general of mnurines, succeeded 
his brother as Sth baronet Born in London 22d April 1772, 
he entered the navy in 1787, and served at the battle of St 
Vincent, the reduction of Martinique, and in the expedition 
tothe Scheldt In J#10 he communded ut the siege of Cadiz, 
and in 1814 and 181> Ins daring achievefhents, on the coast 
of the United States, mainly contmbuted to the termination 
of the war with Amenica = In 1815 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-clnef at the Cupe and at St, Helena, to which island 
he conveyed the emperor Napoleon In 1818 he was created 
amibtury knight grand cross of the Bath, and tm 1827 was 
sworn a privy councilor In November 1841 he became an 
xdimral of the red, and in 1847 rear-admuiral of the United 
Kingdom He was senor lord of the admuraity from Septem- 
ber 1841 to July 1846 He represented Portsmouth in the 
parhament of 1818, and Weobley m 1820, and sat for Ripon 
from October 1841 to July 1847 He dud August 19, 1808, 
having a daughter, the wife of Captain Hoseuson of the 
navy 

His next brother, the Rev William Cockburn dean of 
York, succeeded as 9th baronet, and died Api 30, 1858 
His nephew Su Alexander James-dmund Cockburn, then 
became 10th baronet He was made solhator-general and 
knighted 1850, attorney general 1851, chief justice of 
the common pleas 1856, a privy councillor 1857, and lord 
chief justice of Kngland 1859 Is a son of Alexander Cock- 
burn, 4th son of sixth baronet, muster plenipotentiary to 
Columbia, (died 1852 ) 

Sir Fuanos Cockbuin, 6th son of Sir James Cockbuin, 
the axth baronet, general in the samy, was m 1887 governor 
and commande:-in-chief of the Bahama iwlands He was 
kmghted by patent in 1841 He served in Canada and was 
governor at Honduras 
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the Cockburns of that uk and Rysland, also in Berwick- 
shire, are a branch of the samo family, their immediate an- 
costar bang Sir William Cockburn, of Tangton, kmght, who 
fell at the battle of Flodden Field, 9th September, 1513 
By his wife, Anna Home, daughter of Tord Home, he had 
three sons, namely, Alexander, who was killed fighting by 
his side at Flodden, John, and Christopher John, the 
elder of theso two, was succeeded by his eldest son, Alexander 
Cockburn, to whom succeeded Ins eldest son, Wilham Cock- 
burn, dempned of Cockburn and Rysland Tie marned Marga- 
ret danghter of John Spottiswood of that ik, in the same 
county, and his only son, John Cockburn of Cockburn and Rvs- 
lund, was created 4 baronet of Nova Scotia in 1628 He married 
Mary, daughter of William Scott of Harden, Roxburghshire, 
and had three sons) = The eldest, Su James, second baronet, 
married Jane, daughter of Alexander Swinton of Swinton, 
Berwickslure His only son, Sir William, third baronct, was 
succeeded by his eldest son Sir James, fourth baronet His 
accond son, William Cockburn, was physician-genornl to the 
forces under the great duke of Marlborough lhe fourth 
baionet died without issue, when the tith devolved upon lis 
kinsman, Sir Wilham Cockburn, great-grandson of Dr Wil- 
ham Cockburn, who had been succeeded by his second son, 
It James Cockburn ‘This latter had two sons, Wilham 
Cockburn, doctor m divinity, vicar-general and archdeacon of 
Ossory in Ireland, and Tames Cockburn, a colonel in the 
army and quarter-master, who was father of Sir Willam the 
fitth baronet, by Letitia Little, heiress of the ancient houses 
of Rossiter and Devereux in Ireland Sir Wilham was a 
leutenant-gencral in the amv He marned, Ist January 
W9L Khanabeth Ann, dinghter of Coloncl Fredenck CG ent- 
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zer, of Manheim in Germany, an officer in the royal horse- 
guards, and descended, through her mother, the grand daugh- 








ter of Elizabeth Brydges, mster of the first duko of Chandos, 
from the royal house of Plantagenet He died m March, 
1885, leaving a son and a daughter The son, Sir William 
Sarsteld Rossiter Cockburn, M A, 1s the sixth baronet By 
his wite, Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev Francis Coke of 
Lower Moor, Herefordshire, he has several children His 
eldest son, Devereux Plantagenet Cockburn, was born in 
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The Ormiston branch was for several generations distin 
guished as lawyers and statesmen On the marnage, as 
already stated, 1n 1868, of John, second son of Sir Alexan- 
der Cockburn, kmght, with the only daughter of Sir Alexan- 
der Iindsay of Ormiston in Haddingtonshire, he obtamea 
trom his tather-in-law a giant of these lands, which was con- 
firmed by a charter of King David the Second the same year 
Patrick Cockburn of Ormiston kept the castle of Dalkeith for 
King James the Second aginst the ninth exrl of Douglas, 
then in rebellion, on account of the murder of his brother the 
eighth earl Having obtained the command of the town, he 
put himnscl{ at the head of the king’s troops, defeated the 
rcbels, though his army was inferior to thurs, and obliged 
them to retire In 1508, King Jamcs the Fourth granted a 
charter ot the lands of Ormiston, on the resignation of John Cock- 
burn in f our of his son John Cockburn younger of Ormiston, 
and his spouse, Margaret Hepburn On 30th October 1535, 
Christopher Armstiong, Thomas Armstrong of Mangerton, 
bother of the celebrated Johnny Armstrong and chief of the 
clan, with several others, were denounced rebels for not under- 
lying the law for art and part carrying off, under mience of 
night, on the preceding 27th July, seventy draught oxcn and 
thirtv cows from John Cockburn of Ormiston, with three 
men their keepers 

Alexander, son of Sir Alexander Cockburn, born im 1535, 
having travelled some jc ais for the improvement of his mind, 
was cut off at the early age of twenty-eight He was a young 
man of great promise, and was for some time, with two of 
the sons of the laird of Longmddry, under the charge of John 
Knox, who, im his History, speaks of him as possessing great 
accomplishments Tle was also much esteemed by Buchanan 
who wrote two elegics on his death 

The old house of Ormiston, the seat of the Cockburns, 1s 
associated with the memory of George Wishart, the marty: 
In January 1545, after preaching at Haddington, that emi- 
nent rcformer went on foot with Cockburn of Ormiston and 
two of his friends to the house of Ormiston, where the earl of 
Bothwell made him prisoner, and delivered him to Cardinal 
Bethune On March 29, 1546, Jumes Lawson of Highniggs 
and two others, found caution to underly the law for art and 
prt of the assistance afforded to Walham Cockburn of Or- 
miston and the young laird of Calder in breaking thei waid 
from the castle of kdinburgh In 1547, John Cockburn of 
Ormiston and Crichton of Brunston, on account of their fa- 
vowing the reformed doctrines, were, by the regent Arran and 
his brother, Archbishop Hamilton of St Andrews, banished 
the kingdom, and their estates forfeited On August 8, 
1548, Ormiston found caution to underly the law 

The family of Ormiston for a long series of years occasion- 
ally held the office of lord justice-clerk The first of them 
who filled that office was Sir John Cockburn of Ormiston, 
who succeeded to the estate in 1583 In July 1588, he was 
adnuntted an extraordinary lord of session in the room of Lord 
Bovd, resigned, and on the death of Sir James Bellenden he 
was hinghted, and appointed lord ynstice-clerk He waa ad 
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mitted an ordinary lord of session 15th February 1593 9 At 
the parliament held at Porth in July 1604 he was chosen one 
of the commissioners to go to England to treat of a project ot 
umon then in contemplation In 1621 he voted in purlia- 
ment in favour of the five articles of Purth In 1623, he re- 
signed the office of Jord-justice clerk, and died in June of 
that year A curious letter 1s extant, quoted in the appendix 
to Pitearn’s Cnminal ‘Inals, vol in, from the Demnylne 
MSS in the Advocate’s Libiary, addressed by Mr Alexander 
Colville, justice-depute, to Viscount Annand, a great favour- 
ite at court, dated [ecember 20, 1622, relative to the justice- 
clerkship, in which it 18 stated that the Jaird of Ormiston, the 
then justice-clerk, was ‘so afflicted with oxtreme age, blindness 
and other infirmities that he 18 altogether disabled either from 
walking abroad, or dischai ging the duties,” and advising that 
11 the appomtment of Ins successor it should be considered 
that “young men and men of great clans are most dangerous 
for that place” Sir John Cockburn marred Ehzabeth, eld- 
est daughte: of Sir John Be llenden of Auchmoul, and widow 
of Jau es Lawson of Humbic 

The next of the faimly who filled the office was Adan 
Cockburn of Ormiston, a younge: son of John Cockburn of 
Ormiston, bv his wife Margaret Hepburn He succcedcd his 
brother John, as heir-mnale in the family estate, 28th Decem- 
ber 1671 He was commissioner for the county of Hadding- 
ton at the convention of estates in the ycars 1678, 1681, and 
1689, and in the Scots parliainent for 1696 He was noini- 
natcd one of the commussioncrs to treat of the umon, 19th 
Apru 1689) On 28th November 1692, he was appointed 
lord justice clerk, in place of Sir George Campbell of COcas- 
nock, and about the same time was sworn a privy councillor 
On 28th May 1695, he was naincd one of the commissioners 
to inquire into the massacie of Glenco, and about this period 
hoe seems to have become unpopular, as in his letters to Mr 
Carstairs he complains of the “ hes raised against am” In 
one of these, dated 23d July 1695, he particularly compl uns 
of the earl of Argyle, who, he observes, ‘ reflected on the 
whole commussion of Glenco” On Ins part, Argyle, in a let- 
te: addressed to Carstans, complains bitterly of the authorty 
given to the lord justice clak, “who,” he says, “with Sn 
Thomas I ivingston, has powers to seize porsons, hoises, and 
arms, without bemg obliged to be accountable to the counal, 
make close prisoners, or othawise as they see fit” In 
February 1699 he was appointed tieasuie: depute, or chan- 
cellor of the exchequer There seems also it this time to 
hive been an intention of making hin an ordinary Jord of 
sssion, which, howcver, was violently opposed by Argyle, 
who addressed a strong letter of 1¢monstrance to Mi Car- 
staus, dated 3ist January 1699 On the accession of Queen 
Ann, he was dismissed froin ul his offices In January 
1705, however, he was again appointed lord justice Cluk, 
and made an ordinary lord of session In 1710 he was super- 
seded in his office of justice clerk by James krskinc of 
Grange, but retained his place is a lord of session till his 
death, 16th April 1735, in the seventy-ninth yrar of Ins age 
He was a man of a good undetstanding and of gicat applica- 
tion to business, but of a hot and overbearing temper 
Macky, in his Memoirs, (p 224) writing of him when he was 
hfty years old, describes him as “a bigot to a fault, and 
hardly m common charity with any man out of the verge of 
presbytery, but otherwise a very fine gentleman in his person 
and manners, just in his deahngs, with good » nse, and of a 
sanguine complexion’ Dr Houston, however, speaks most 
unfavourably of him He says, ‘* Of all the (whig) party, 
Lord Ormiston was the most busy, and very zealous in sup 
pressing the rebellion (of 1715), and oppressing the rebels 50 
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that he became universally hated in Scotland, where t) es 
called him the curse of Scotland, and when ladies were xt 
cards, playing the nine of diamonds, commonly called ‘ the 
curse of Scotland,’ they called it ‘the Justice Clerk’” He 
marned Lads Susan Hamilton, third daughter of the fourth 
eal of Haddington, and had two sons, John and Patrick 
rhe Jatter, an advocate, married 1n 1781 Miss Alison Ruther- 
ford of Fairnalee, authoreas of one of the sets to the tune of 
“The Flowers of the Forest” Of his son John, the last but 
one of the family, and thc great promoter of modern agricul- 
tural improvement in Last I othian, a notice w given imine 
diately under 

Cockburn of Hende:land, the famous border freebooter, 
resided at the old square tower of Blackhouse, once a strong- 
hold of the Douglases on Douglas burn in Selkirkshire, cele- 
bi ited in song, aud his tombetone 1s still pointed out m that 
locahty With Adam Scott of lushielaw, he was hanged on 
the 27th July 1529, by order of King Jaines the Fifth during 
that monuchs progress for the suppression of disorders on 
the bmdeas  ¢ 

A distinguished person of this name was Sn Richard Cock- 
burn of Cle:kington, lord prnvv seal in the reign of James 
the Sixth He was the son of Sir John Cockburn by Helen, 
danghter of Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington, and on 22d 
April 1391, was appointed scoretary of state, on the resigna- 
tion of Ios uncle, Sn John Maitland On November 11th 
the same year he was adiuitted a lord of session He was 
afterwards kmghted, and in 1594 was sent by hing James 
to demand assistance from Quien Khzabith to pursue the 
popish peers, and was aba nt about six months On the ac- 
cession of the Octavians to power, he was forced to exchange 
with John Findsay of Balcaties, lus place of secetary for 
that of lod privy seal In 16010, when a new privy council 
was formed, he was contimued a privy councillor, and at the 
sine time was appointed a member of the nigh court of com- 
nission for church affairs then constituted On 14th Febru- 
wy 1626, hc was removed from the bench, in consequence of 
the resolution of Charles the Firet that nather nobleman nor 
officar of state should remain in that yudic vtory = He dicd in 
the latter end of that year 

In 1491 Patuck Cockburn of Newhigging, lord provost of 
Fdinburgh, was appomted governor of the castle, and named, 
with other commissioners, after the defeat of the Fnglish im 
the battle of Sark, to treat for the :enewal of a truce 
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COCKBURN, Joun, of Ormiston, in East Lo- 
thian, the great impiove: of Scottish husbandry, 
son of Adam Cockbuin of Oi muiston, lord-yustice- 
clerk after the Revolution, by his wife Lady Susan 


See 


ITamilton, was boin about 1685 During his father’s 
life he was a membei of the Scots parhament, and 
gave lis support to the union of the two kingdoms 
He afterwaids represented East Lothian, in the 
puhament of Gieat Buta, fiom 1707 to 1741, 
and at one period was aloid of the admnalty, 
and also held several othe: public situations, but 
he was chiefly distinguished by his patriotic ex- 
e1tions to promote the unpiovement of his native 
conntiy He succeeded to the family estate in 
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1714 «At that time agriculture im Scotland was 
a very low state Mi: Cockbuin resolved to 
endeavour not only to 1ouse up a spit among 
the landed propiuetors for promoting improve- 
ments, but also, by evely means of encourage- 
ment, to animate the tenantiy to. conduct then 
operations with energy and vigour For this pui- 
pose he determimed to sacufice his own private 
interests, and to giant Jong leases at such low 
rents ay would tempt the most indolent to exet- 
cise prope: Management An attempt was made 
at one time to set aside these leases, but it did not 
succeed His enteiprising spuit did not 1¢est con- 
tent even with this He brought down skilful agit- 
culturists from England, who introduced the field 
cultaie of turnips, and of 1ed clove: , and at the 
same time he sent up the sons of lis tenants to 
Kngland to study husbandiy in the best cultivated 
counties of that kingdom He also established at 
Ormiston a society for promoting agiicultmal 
Improvements  Ilis exertions, however, were not 
confined to husbandry alone In 1726 he erected 
a brewery and distillery at Ormiston With a 
view also to promote the giowth of flax, he ob- 
tamed premiums fiom the board of trustees for 
encomaging its culture Ile established a linen 
manufactory on his estate, and erected a bleach- 
field for whitening linens, which was the second 
in Scotland of the kind = Tt was conducted and 
managed by persons fiom Tieland, and to thas 
Tiish colony, it is said that Scotland 1s in a gieat 
measmie indebted for the mtioduction of the pota- 
to, which was raised in the fields of Oi1miston so 
culy as 1734 
cultuial improvement through the country, in 1736 
he mstituted a club on souety composed of noble- 
men, gentlemen, and faimeirs, who met monthly 
for the pmpose of discussing some appropriate 
question in imal on political economy = It sub- 
sisted above ten ycais He also exerted himself 
in making the pubhe 1:0oads and keeping them in 
rept He maiuied, first, in 1700, the Hon Be- 
atu Carmichael, eldest daughter of the fist eat] 
of Hyndford, and secondly an English lady related 
to the duchess of Gordon, by whom he had a son 
namcd Geoige In 1748 Ma Cochbuin was un- 
dei the necessity of disposing of his estate to the 
eail of Hopetoun He died at his son’s honse im 
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the navy office, London, Novembe: 12, 1758 
His son, Geoi ge, who succecded him, 18 no farther 
desei ving of notice than as being the last of that 
distinguished family He was appointed a cap 
tam in the navy m 1741, and one of the commis- 
sioneis of the navy in 1756 ~=He died at Brighton 
111770 He maiied Cuioline, baioness Forrester 
iy he: own tight, and had a daughte:, Anna Ma- 
11a Cockbuin, also baroness For:este: in her own 
light, who died in 1808 unmariied 

COCKBURN, Auicz1a, 0: Alison, authoress of 
the beautiful lytic, ‘I’ve seen the smiling of foi- 
tune beguiling,’ which forms one of the popular 
sets of the ‘ Floweis of the Forest,’ was a daughter 
of Robert Ruthe ford of Fannalee m Selkukshue 
The exact year of he: buth has not been ascei- 
tamed It 1 supposed to have been about 1710 
01 1712 We lean fiom Stenhouse’s notes to 
Johnson's ‘Scots Musical Museum,’ that her wiit- 
ing of the song which has immortalized het name, 
Was occasioned by the following imeident “A 
gentleman of he: acquamtance, in passing through 
a sequestered but romantic glen, observed a shep- 
hud at some distance tending his flocks, and 
amusing himself at intervals by playing on a 
flute The scene altogether was very interesting, 
and being passionately fond of music, he drew 
neare: the spot, and listened for some time unob- 
served to the attractive but artless stiains of the 
young shepherd One of the ans in paiticula 
appeared so exquisitely wild and pathetic, that he 
could uo longe: reftain fiom discovering himself, 
in order to obtain some information respecting it 
fiom the :wal performer On inquny, he leaned 
that it was ‘The Floweis of the Forest’ This 
mitelligence exciting his cunosity, he was detei- 
minced, if possible, to obtain possession of the an 
IIe accordingly picevailed on the young man to 
play it over and ove), until he picked up every 
note, which he immediately committed to pape 
on hisietun home Delighted with this new dis- 
covery, as he supposed, he Jost no time in commu- 
nicating 1t to Miss Rutheifoid, who not only 1c- 
cognised the tune, but hkewise 1epeated some de- 
tached lincs of the old ballad Anxious, howevet, 
to have a set of verses adapted to his favouzite 
melody, and well aware that few, if any, wee 
hetter qualified than Miss Rutheifoid, for such a 
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task, he took the libeity of begging this favom at 
her hand She obligingly consented, and, in a 
few days thereafter, he had the pleasme of : ec e1v- 
ing the stanzas from the fan autho: ” 

In he: youth Miss Ruthe:ford must have been 
very beautiful, for ina work by a Mi Fanbairn, 
styled ‘Professor of the Fiench,” published at 
Edinbuigh 1n 1727, entitled ‘ L’Eloge d’Ecosse, et 
des Dames Ecossoises,’ in which all the 1ank and 
beauty of the time are desciibed in the most glow - 
ing terms, we find her mentioned as among the 
most charming ladies of that day, with Mademoi- 
selles Peggie Campbell, Munay, Piingle, Dium- 
mond, and nineteen others, he: name, Alice Ruth- 
eiford, as perhaps the youngest, bemg the last in 
the jist She manned, 1731, Patiick Cockbuin, 
advocate, youngest son of Adam Cockbuin, of 
Oimuiston, lord justice clerk of Scotland, and 
biothe: of the subject of the pieceding notice 
Hei husband “ acted as commissionei,” says Sn 
Walte: Scott, ‘for the duke of Tanulton of that 
day, and being, as might be expected fiom hip 
family, a sincere fiiend to the Revolution and 
protestant succession, he used lus inte est with his 
puncipal to prevent him fiom young in the in- 
trigues which preceded the imsutiection of 1745, 
to which Ins giace [who wis then only in his 
twenty-second year], 18 supposed to have had a 
stiong inclmation ” Mi Cockbmn died at Mus- 
selburgh, ‘afte: a tedious illness,” 29th April, 
1753 His widow smvived him for moe than 
foity years She was distantly ielated to the 
mother of Su Walte: Scott, who was the eldest 
daughter of Di John Rutherford, professoi of 
medicine m the university of Edimbuigh, a iela- 
tion of Mr Rutherford of Fairmelee, and though 
hfe she continued in habits of gieat mtimacy with 
Mis Scott 

Su Walte:’s own personal recollections of this 
lughly gifted and accomplished woman ate vely 
mteresting ‘A tunet im the old house of Fan - 
nalee,” says he, ‘1s still shown as the place where 
the poem (‘I have seen the smiling,’ & ) was 
wiitten The occasion was a calamitous period 
iw Selkukshue, 01 Ettiick Forest, when no fewei 
than seven lauds o: proprietors, men of ancient 
family and inheritance, having been engaged in 
some impiudent speculations, became insolvent in 
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one year” At the time of the rebellion of 1745 
he desciibes Mis Cockburn as a keen whig, 
adherent of the government She was the author- 
ess of seve:al parodies and little poetical pieces, 
and Sir Walte: mentions particulaily a set of 
toasts desciiptive of some of he: friends, and sent 
to a company where most of them were assembled, 
which were 80 accurately diawn that the originals 
were at once 1ecognised on their beng 1ead aloud 
One upon Su Walter Scott’s father, then a young 
and remarkably handsome man, 1s given as a spe- 
cimen 

To a tiling that’s uncommon— 

A youth of discretion, 

Who, though vastly handsome, 

Despises flirtation 

lo the trend in affliction, 

Lhe hant of affection, 


Who inay hear the last trump 
Without died of detection 


“My mother and Mis Cockburn were related, 
says Sn Walter, “im what degiee I know not, but 
sufficiently near to mduce Mis Cockburn to dis- 
tingtush hei in her will Mis Cockburn had the 
misfoitune to lose an only son, Patiick Cockburn, 
who had the 1ank of captaim im the dragoons, sev- 
eral years before her own death She was one of 
those peisons whose talents for conversation made 
a stronger impression on hei contemporaries, than 
hei wiitings can be expected to produce In pet- 
gon and featmes she somewhat resembled Queen 
Ehzabeth, but the nose was 1athe: more aquiline 
She was proud of her aubuin hair, which 1.emained 
unbleached by time, even when she was upwaids 
of eighty yeais old She mamtamed the rank in 
the souety of Edinburgh, which Fienchwomen of 
talents usually do in that of Pans, and in her lit- 
tle pailour used to assemble a very distinguished 
and accomplished cucle, among whom David 
Hume, John Home, I.o:d Monboddo, and many 
other men of name were fiequently to be found 
Hei evening paities were very frequent, and in 
cluded society distinguished both for condition and 
talents The petit souper, which always concluded 
the evening, was like that of Stella, which she used 
to quote on the occasion — 


A supper hke her mighty self, 
Four nothings on four plates of delf 
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But they passed off mote gaily than many cvstlie: 
entertainments She spoke both wittily and well, 
and maimtaimed an extensive correspondence, 
which, 1f it continues to exist, must contain many 
things highly curious aud interesting My recol- 
lection 1s, that her conversation brought her much 
nemer to a Frenchwoman than to a native of 
England, and, as T have the same impression 
with respect to ladies of the same period and the 
same rank in society, Iam apt to think that the 
nelle cour of Edinburgh rather 1esembled that of 
Paus than that of St James’s, and paiticulaily, 
that the Scotch imitated the Parsians in laymeg 
ayide much of the expense and form of these little 
puties, m which wit and good humouw were al 

lowed to supersede all oceasion of display The 
lodgmg where Mis Cockburn received the best 
society of her time, would not now afford accom- 
modation to a very inferior person ” 

In the notes to the first volume of Johnson's 
Scots Musical Museum, Stenhouse’s edition, two 
songs by Mis Cockbuin ie inserted, which wer 
communicated by Mi hukpatiuck Sharpe, who 
has added marginal notes explanatory of the 
allusions to the persons descuibed im them The 
one 1s entithad ‘A Copy of Verses wiote by Mis 
Cockbuin on the back of a picture of Su Hew 
Dalrymple,’ to the tune of ‘ All you ladies now at 
Land,’ the other is a lively diinking piece begin 
ning “ATL health be round Balcaias’ board,’ to 
the same tune, which seems to have been a 
Sn Walter Scott mistook hei 
first name, and called her Catherine instead of 
Alice 
reeisters of Ormiston, under date 12th March 
1731, she 1s styled Alison Ruthe:ford She died 
ue Edinburgh on the 22d of November 1794, when 


frvounte with hei 


In the entry of her maiage in the patish 


she was above eighty “even at an age,” says 
Su Walter Seott, Gin his § Minstielsy of the Scot- 
page 338, edition 1838,) 
“advanced beyond the usual bounds of humanity, 
she retamed a play of imagmation, and an ietivity 
of intellect, which must have been attractive and 
delightful in youth, but were almost prete:natural 
at her penod of life Her active benevolence, 
keeping pace with her genius, rendered he: equally 
an object of love and adimnation The editor, 
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Justice to his own feelings, and they are m unison 
with those of all who knew his regretted friend ” 
The following extiact of a letter from a lady to 
Charles K Sharpe, Esq, in reference to Mis 

Cockbuin, 18 inserted among Mr David Laing’s 
illustiative notes to Stenhouse’s edition of John 

son’s Musical Museum —‘'She had a_ pleasing 
countenance and piqued herself upon always dress- 
ing acco) ding to her own taste, and not according 
to the dictates of fashion Her brown han never 
grew grey, and she wore it combed up upon a 
toupece—no cap—a lace hood tied unde: her chin, 
and hei sleeves puffed out in the fashion of Queen 
Eluzabeth, which 1s not uncommon now, but at that 
She left pro- 
peity to the amount of £3,800, the bulk of which 
went to two nieces, Anne Pringle and Mis Simpson 
Her last will and testament, in which Mark Piingle, 
Esq of Clifton, and Alexander Keith, WS, ae 
named exccutois, was confirmed 28d January 1795 
The bequest to Su Walter Scott’s mothe: 1s thug 
‘“T promised Mis Walker (a mistake 
for Walter) Scott my emerald sing, with it she 
has my prayers for her and hers Much attention 
she and her woithy husband paid me in my hour 


time was guite peculiar to herself” 


mentioned 


of deepest distiess, when my son was dying " She 
mentions some of he: pourer 1clations in affection- 
ate terms, and leaves them small annuities, and 
hhequently alludes to her son, who dicd m 1780 
A lock of her han was enclosed for two han-1ings 
for her “earliest and most constant and affection- 
ate friends, Mis Keith of Ravelstone, and het 
brother, William Swinton ” Also aang with Sn 
Hugh Dalymple’s han, intended for Mis Dal- 
rymple, ‘1s now to be given to he: son Sn Hugh 
D, for whom Mis Chas gieat affection” She 
desires that her sister Fauailhe, if she outlives 
her, “may have twenty pounds for mourning, 
besides the 1ing alicady mentioned, and also, I 
leave het the charge of my fivourite cat” She 
gives some directions about he: funcral, and seems 
to have wiitten an epitaph for herself, as she adds, 
“Shoiten 01 correct the epitaph to you taste ” 
COCKBURN, Parnick, a learned professo: of 
the onental languages, was a son of Cockbuin 
of Langton in the Meise, and educated at the 


university of St Andiews After taking holy 


who knew her well, takes this oppoitunity of doing | orders, he went to the university of Pais, where 
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he taught the oriental languages for several years 
In 1551 and 1562 he published at Patis two ieli- 
gious works which biought him unde: the susp- 
cion of heresy, and compelled him to quit Pais 
On his 1eturn to Scotland he embraced the doc- 
tines of the Reformation He taught the lan- 
guages for some yeus at St Andiews, and mn 
1555 published there some pious meditations on 
the Loid’s Piayer He waa afterwards chosen 
minister of Haddington, being the fist protestant 
preacher in that place He died fai advanced in 
years, in 1559 = He left several manusuipts on 
subjects of divinity, and some letters and ora- 
tions, of which a tieatise on the ‘ Apostles’ Creed’ 


was published at London, 1561, 4to Tis pub 
lished works are 
Oratio de Utshtate et Excellentia Verbi Der Pm 151 


8vo 
De Vulyau Sac Serpture Phras: Par 1552, 8vo 


Iu Onationem Dominicam, pit Mcdititio St Andrews, 
1555, 12mo 


In Symbolum Apostohcum, Comment Tond 1561, Sto 


COLDEN, CapwALLapkER, an eminent phy si- 
crn and botanist, the son of the Rev Alexandca 
Colden of Dunse, was bon February 17, 1688 
Ie studied at the university of Edinburgh, and in 
medicine and mathematics especially made gieat 
profiiency In 1708 he emigrated to Pennsyl- 
vania, Where he practised is a physician for some 
years In 1715 he retuned to Buta, and while 
it London acqured considerable 1eputation bv a 
paper on Annmnal Searetions = We vfterwaids went 
to Scotland, but the rebellion which had broken 
out there mduced him tu 1ecioss the Atlantic im 
1710 = He settled a second time in Pennsylvama, 
but in 1718 iemoved to New York  Aftu a 
residence of a yen im that city, he was appoimted 
the fist suiveyor general of the Jands of thy 
colony, and at the same time master im chancery 
In 1720 he obtained a seat im the king’s council, 
unde: Governor Burnet For some tune previous 
to this, he had 1esided ona tiact of land about 
nine miles fiom Newbungh, on Hudson river, for 
which he had 1eceived a patent, and which he 
employed himself m= biinging into a state of 
cultivation, though anuch exposed to the attacks 
of the Indians In 1761 he was chosen heuten 
ant-governor of New York During the abscnce 


of Governor Tiyon he displ tyed dns ability im the 


management of affaus, and tormed several benev- 
olent establishments After the :etuin of Gover- 
no. Tiyon in 1775, Colden retired to a seat on 
Long Island where he died, September 28, 1776, 
in the eighty-ninth year of Ins age, a few hous 
before neaily one-fourth part of the city of New 
York was ieduced to ashes Governor Colden 
was distinguished fo his acquaintance with bota 
ny Ili» descriptions of between thiee and four 
hundred Amenican plants were published in the 
‘Acta Upsaliensia’ He paid attention also to 
the climate, and left a long course of diutnal ob- 
selvations on the thermometer, barometer, and 
winds IIe sent a gicat many American plants 
to Linnzeus, with whom he co:esponded, and who 
vave to a new genus of plants the appellation of 


Joldema Ilia works are 


The History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada 2d 
edition, ]ondon, 1701, 8vo She same, 1747, 1750, 8vo 
And 1755, 2 vols 12ino 

The History of the Five Indian Nations depending upon 
New Yok New York, 1727, 8vo Lond 1730, 8vo 

‘The Prnuple of Action in Matter, the Gravitation in 
Bodies, and the Motion of the Plancts explained from their 
principles New York, 1745, 8vo = Lond 1752, 4to 

Plante Coldenghomie im provinaa Noveboracens: Ametices 
sponte crescentes Act Soact Upsal 1743, p 81, & 

Tetter ecneerning the Throat Distemper Med Obs and 
Ing p 211) 1755 =} piderme Malignant Sore Tioat 





Col Quyoun, an ancient surname 1 Scotland, borne by a 
clan whose terutory 18m Dumbartonshire, and whose badge 
is the hazel = Lhe principal families of the name are Col 
quhoun of Colquhoun and Luss, the clnef of the clan, a baro- 
net of Scotland and Nova Scotia, created im 1704, and of 
Great Britain in 1786, Colquhoun of Killermont and Gais- 
cadden, Colquhoun of Aidenconnell, and Colquhoun of Glen 
mallin = There was likewise Golyuboun of Pilhquhoun, a 
baronet of Scotland und Nova Scotia (1625), but this family 
In CXthict 

Lhe ongin of the nine 3s tantonal One tradition de 
duces the descent of the first possessor fiom a younger son ot 
the old « als of Lennox, because of the smuhtude of then m 
monial bearings = Itis certain that they were ancently vas- 
sals of that potent house 

The unmcdiate ancestor of the family of Luss was Hum- 
phry de AKulpatiuick, who, m the reign of Alexander the Se- 
cond, obtained a grant of the lands and barony of Colquhoun, 
pro servitio unrus milites, & , and im consequence assumed 
the name of Colquhoun, instead of his own 

This son, Ingeliam de Colquhoun, hved m the reign of Alex- 
andu the Ilurd In a charter of Malcolin, fourth en) of 
I ennox, m favour of Malcolm, son and hur of Sir John de 
I uss, of the lands of I uss, in 1280, Ingelram de Colquhoun 
is a witness His son, Humphry de Colquhoun, 1s witness m 
a chaiter of Malcolm, fifth carl of Lennox, in favour of Sir 
John de Luss, which was confirmed by Robert the First im 
1316) 0) Fhe following xemakable reference to the construction 
of i house for the Culguhanorum, by ordcr ot King Robert 
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Bruce, 1s extracted from the Compotum Constabularn de 
Car dross, vol 1, 1 the accounts of the Great Chamberlama 
of Scotland, under date 80th July 1329, as quoted by Mr 
Tytler in the appendix to the second volume of his History of 
Seotiand “Item, in construccione cujyusdam domus ad opus 
Culquhanorum Dommi Regis itidem, 10 solidi” Mr Tytler 
in a note says that Culquhanorum is ‘an obscuie word, which 
occurs nowhcre else—conjectured by a fearned friend to be 
‘keepers of the dogs,’ from the Gache root Gillen-au-con— 
ablneviated, Gellecon, Culquhoun ” 

Sir Robert de Colquhoun, the son of the Iast mentioned 
Humphry, in the ragn of David Bruce, marricd the danghta 
and solu heiress of Humphry de I uss, lord of Luss, head o 
chicf of an ancient family of that name, whose extensive pos- 
scanions lay 1 the mountamous but beautiful and picturesyuc 
district, on the margin of Tach Lomond and the sixth ot 
seventh yn a direct male line from Maldun, dean of Lennox, 
who, in the beginning of the twalfth century, received from 
Alwyn, second earl of Lennox, 4 charter of the lands of Luss 
Sin Robert was aftcrwards designed dominus de Colquhoun 
and de Tuas, ma charter dated in 1368, since whieh tine 
the family have bone the despnation of Culguhoun of Col- 
quhoun and Tuse 9 He an also witness ina charter of the 
linds of Auchmar by Wilter of Faslane, lord of Lennox, to 
Waltar de Buchanan am 1374 He had three sons, namely 
Su Hamphry, las hen, Robert, first of the family of Cam- 
striddan, from whom sevaal other fannhes of the name of 
Colquhoun m Dumbutonshic arc deseended , and Patiick, 
who is mentioncd in a Chaita: from ins brotha Sir Himpliy 
to his other brother Robut 

Phe eldest son, Sa Humphry, 15 1 witness an two Charters 
by Duncan ew of | cnnox in the ye us 1390, 1894, and 1395 
We lind two sons and two danghtaas | Patrick, las younger 
hon, wis ancestor of the Colquhouns of Glens, from whom 
the Colquhouns of Barrowficld, Premont, aud others wor 
descended The eldest son, Sn John Colquhoun, was ap- 
pomted governor of the castle of Dumb uton im the minontys 
of king James the Second From dis activity in pumshing 
the depredations of the Highlinders, who often committed 
great outrages in the low country of Dumb utonshue, he ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to than, and a plot was formed for 
lis destruction He recaved a cial message fiom some of 
then chiefs, desming a fucndly confercuce, moda to accom- 
modite all then diflaencs  Suspecting no ticachers he 
went out to meet them but shghtly attended, and was nic- 
dhately attacked by a numerous body of Islindas, under two 
noted rubber Chicts, Pachlan Madea and Murdoch Gibson, 
and shana Inchmurten, on Toch Lomond, in 1440 — By his 
wift, Jenn, danghtar of Robert Lord Iaskinc, ho had 4 son, 
Malcoln, a youth of great pronuse, who Wab one of the hostages 
for the ransom of King James the First He died before Ins 
father, leaving a son, Sir John, who succeeded his grandfa- 
therm 1440 0 This Su John Colquhoun was one of the most 
distinguished men of his age in Scotland, and highly esteemed 
by hong Tames the thad, fiom whom he got a charter, under 
the great seal, of several lands im 1462, wd in 1463 he had 
the honour of kmghthood conferred upon dim Lhe same 
verr he was appomted clak register for Scotland — Fiom 
1165 to 1469 he held the high ofice of comptrollea: of the 
Fxchequer He was subsequently appointed sheriff principal 
t Dumbautonshie In 1465 he got a grant of the lands of 
Kilmardinny, and m 1472 and in 1 £73, of Roseneath, Strone, 
& = 1n. 1474 he was appuinted lord high chamberlam of Scot- 
lind, and immcdiately thereafter was nonunated one of the 
umb ussadors extraordin uy to the comt of 1 nglind, to nego- 
ciate a manage between the prince royal of Scotland, and 








the princess Cicily, daughter of King Edward the Fourth 

By a royal charter dated 17th September 1477 he was con- 
stituted governor of the castle of Dumbarton for life He 
was killed by a cannon-bal], mn defending that fortress against 
bemegers Ist May 1478 By his wife, daughter of Thomas 
Lord Boyd, he had two sons and one daughter His second 
son, Robert, was bred to the church, and was first rector of 
Kippen and Luss, and afterwards bishop of Argyle fiom 1478 
to 1499 The daughter, Margaret, marned Sir Wilham Mur- 
ray, seventh baron of Tulliba:dine (ancestor of the dukes of 
Athol), and bore to him seventeen sons His eldest son, Sir 
Humphry Colquhoun, died 1 1493, and was succeeded by 
his son, Sir John Colquhoun, who received the honour of 
kmghthood from Kmg James the Fourth, and obtained # 
charter under the great acal of sundry lands and baromes in 
Dumbartonshne, dated 4th December 1506 On 11th July 
1526 he and Patrick Colquhoun his son received a 1espite for 
assisting John eat) of I ennox in trensonably besieging, tak- 
ing, and holding the castle of Dumbarton On 20th July 
1585, Patrick Colquhoun and Adam lis brother, with twenty- 
five others, found secunity to underly the law for intercom- 
munng with and assisting Humphry Galbraith and his xe- 
comphees, rebels and “at the hom,” for the slaughter of 
Stuling of Glorat. Sno John Colquhoun limself would also 
have been prosecuted for the samc, but that he was ‘ proved 
to be sick,” and he died soon after, as on 16th August 1536 
onc Walter Macfirlane found caution that he would ap- 
peu at the next justice-an at Dumbarton and take lus tral, 
for convocation of the hcpes in warhke manner, and besetting 
the way of the widow of Sir John Colquhoun and Dav d 
Farnely of Colston, beng for the tame in her company, for 
then shiughter By hus first wift, Muyaret Stewart, d mgh- 
ter of John carl of Tennox, anecstor of the royal family, Sir 
John Colquhoun had two sons and four daughters, and by 
his sccond wit, Magaict, daughter of Walham Cunningh un 
of Crugonds, he had two sons His eldest son, Sir Humphry 
Colquhoun, marred Tady Catherme Graham, daughter of 
Wailham first. carl of Montrose, and dud in 1537 His son, 
Su John Colquhoun, mand Agnes, daughter of the fomth 
Tmd Boyd, ancestor of the carls of hilmarnoch, by whom, 
with two daughters, he had three sons, namely, Humplny, 
John, and Alexanda = He died before 1583 His eldest 
son, Humphiy, acquned the hettable coronersinp of the 
county of Dumb wton, froin Robert Ginuham of IKnockdolhan, 
Which was ratihed and confumed by a charter under the great 
seal in 1683) In July 1592 some of the Macgregors and 
Macfarlanes came down upon the low cuuntry of Dumbarton- 
shire, and committed vast ravages, especially upon the term- 
tory of the Colqubouns At the head of Ins vassals, and ac- 
compamed by scveral of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, 
Sn Humphry Colquhoun attacked the invaders, and after a 
bloody confhet, which was only put an end to at mghttall, 
and in which he was worsted, he tetured to his strong castle 
of Bannachrea, but was closely pursued by a paity of the 
Macfunlanes, who broke into Ins castle and found him ina 
vault, where they put him to death under circumstances of 
i\treme atrouty His next brother, Jolin, seems to have 
been implicated in this cruel murder, as he was belicaded at 
kdinbuigh for the crime on the last day of November 1592 
sir Humphry minied first Lady Jean Cunningham, daughter 
of Alexandcr, fifth earl of Glencairn, widow of the earl of 
\rgyle, by whom he had no children, and, secondly, Jean 

daughter of John Lod Hamilton, by whom he had a daugh- 
tur Having no male issue he was succeeded by lus younger 
brother, Alex mder 

This Alexander Colquhoun, tlird son of Sir Joln Col 
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quhoun, got a charter under the great seal of the lands of 
Woltoun, Auchindouane, &c, m Dumfnes-shire, dated 5th 
February 1597 In his time occurred the bluody clan contlict 
of Glenfruin, between the Colquhouns and Macgregors, in 
bebruary 1608, regarding wich the popula: accounts are so 
inuch at vanance with the lustoncal facts The Colquhouns 
had taken part in the execution of the letters of fire and 
sword issued by the crown against the Macgiegors some years 
before, and the feud between them had been greatly aggra- 
vated by various acts of violence and aggiession on both 
sides One of these, tradition, mistaking the name of the 
chief of the Colquhouns, namely, Alexander, for his brother 
Sir Humphry, murdered eleven years prcviously in luis castle 
of Bannachrea, relates as follows Two of the clan-Grega 
were said to have been benighted in the terntory of the Col- 
quhouns, and applied at the house of a dependent of the laird 
of Luss for food and shelter, which were denied them = Rk - 
tiring to an outhouse they killed a sheep, for which, after 
they had partaken of it, they offered payment, but iste id of 
its being accepted, they were seized and carried before the 
chief of the Colquhouns, who ordered them to be instantly 
executed Io revenge ‘ueir death the chief of the clan-Gre- 
gor, Alleste: Macgrogo: of Glenstrae, assembled a fuice of 
about four hundred men, and marched towards Iuss The 
chief of the Colquhouns hastily mustered his retames, and 
bemg joined by the Buchan ina and other friendly septs, and 
by 4 body of the citizens of Dumbirton, under the comm ind 
of Totnas Smollett, a magistrate of that town, and an ances- 
tor of the author of Roderick Random, fs forces svon 
amountcd to double the number of the Macgrcgors = Logan, 
mm dns History of the Gael, follows the tradition in naming 
the chief of the Colquhouns Sir Humphry, and Simbert, in 
lus History of the Highland clans, not only adopts this mis- 
tuke, but goes still farther wrong in making Su Humphiy’s 
mudcr take place sometune after the conflict at Glenfiiun, 
and then at tho instigation of a man of power whoin the Inud 
of Juss had offended, rathar than from private motives of cn- 
mity on the put of the Macfmlincs, as aleady nari ited 

If there is any truth im the story of the cxecntion of the two 
Miegregos, it must have been done by order of Alex inder 
Colquhoun But m the dymg declaration of Alleste: Mac 

giegor, Who was hanged at Idinbungh with some of the cli, 
there is nothing said respecting the execution of these two 
men as the cause of the conflict fhe imvamon of the Ica 

nox by the Macgregors ws but the result of the lasting feud 
which subsisted between the two chins The Macgregors 
and Colquhonns mct at Glenfruin, a short distince from 
Luss, on the day named, and after a ficice contest, the latter 
were defeated, with one hundied and forty men slam ‘The 
lund of I uss escaped only by the fleetness of his horse — [he 
Macgrogors carned off six hundred head of cattle, erght hun- 
died sheep and goats, two hundrcud and aghty horses, with 
the “hull plemshing, goods and geir of Iuss” The fatal 
field was ever after culcd by the Highlanders, the vale of Sor- 
row or Lamentation After the battle, many of the widows 
of the slam Colquhouns appeared in dec p mourning, before 
King James the Sixth at Stnling, and exhibiting on spears 
eleven score bloody sturts belonging to their deceased hus- 
bands, demanded vengeance on the Macgregors — Lhe device 
succeeded Lhe whole Macgregor rice was prosciibed and 
their very name prolnbited, and it was not till the year 1774 
that the severe penal enactments against them were finally 
repealed A cunous letter from Alexander Colquhoun, the 
laird of Colquhoun and Luss, to James the Sixth, has been 
preserved It bears date 1606, and shows that Alexandr 
had procecded aetively against the Macfarlanes for their mur- 
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der of his brother, as well as for many other allegid inyunes, 
including “ slaughters, murthers, hariships, thefts, rervings, 
uid oppressions, fire-raising, demohshing of houses, cutting 
and destroying woods and plantings” For merely civil com- 
pensation the courts had decreed to him sixty-two thousand 
pounds Scots, a large sum in those days, but the land of 
Luss refers his whole inyunes, civil and criminal, to the royal 
consideration By Ins wife Helen, daughter of Sir George 
Buchanan of that ilk, he had five sons and a daughter 

‘Lhe eldest son, Sir John, m Jus father’s lifetime, got a 
charter under the gieat seal of the ton pound land of Dunnet- 
buck, dated 20th Ibebiuary 1602 He was by King Chailes 
the first created a baronet of Nova Scotia by patent datcd 
the last day of August 1025 He idhered firmly to the roy al 
causc dwing all the tune of the etval wars, on which account 
he suffired many hardships, and, im 1654, was by Cromwell 
fined two thousand pounds sterhng =e mained Lady Lilhas 
Graham, daughter of the fourth earl of Montrose, brother ot 
the great inarquis, by wliom he had three suns and two daugh- 
ters Tis two éldest sons succeeded to the baionetcy = 10m 
Alexander, the third son, the Culquhouns of Lillyquhoun were 
descended 

Sir Johu, the second baronet of Iuss, marned Margaret, 
daughter and sole heniss of Sir Gideon Bailhe of Lochend, m 
the county of Haddington, and had one son, John, who died 
unmarried, and four daughters He was succecded, m 1676, 
by his brother, Su Janey, thnd baronet of Luss, who mataicd 
Penucl, daughter of Wilham Cunningham of B dlehin in 
Irland He hid, with one dighta, a son, Sa Humpliry, 
fomth baronet Lhe litter was a member of the list Scottish 
puliment, and stiennously opposed and voted ag unst every 
niticle of the treity of umon By lis wite M ugmet, daugh- 
ter of Sn Patrick Houston of that alk, baronct, he had im 
only daughter, Anne Colquhoun, Ins sole heness, who, in 
1702, manied James Grant of Pluseudine, sccond son of 
fudovick Giant of Grant, immediate younger brother of Bu 
gadia Alexanda Grant, han apparent of the said Ludovich 
Having no male issue, Sn Humphry, with the design that hus 
daughter and her husband should suceccd him in his whole 
estate and honours, m 1704 resigned Ins baronetcy into the 
hands of her majesty Queen Anne, for a new patent to him- 
sclf in hferent, and Ins son-m-law and his hers therain named 
in fee, but with this express limitation that he and his hers so 
succeeding to th at estate and tatle should be obhged to bear the 
name and arms of Colgnhoun of Inss, &ce It was nlso spe- 
cially provided that the estates of Giant and Truss should not 
be conjoined Sn Huinphiv died m 1718, and was succeeded 
im Ins estate and honours by Jamcs Giant Ins son im dow, 
under the name and designation of Sir James Colquhoun of 
Tuss He enjoyed that estate and ttle till the death of is 
elder brother, Bugadia Alexander Giant, im 1719, when, 
yuccecding to the estate of Grant, he iclinguished the naine 
and title of Colquhoun of Luss, and resumed ms own, retam- 
ing the baronetey, 1t being by the list patent vested in his po- 
son He diced in 1747 ‘By the sad Anne, his witc, he had 
a numerous family His cldest son, Hunpliy Colquhoun, 
subscquentl,y Humphry Giant of Grint, died unmarned in 
1732 The second son, J udovick, became Sir I udovick 
Gn int of Grant, baronet, | see Grant of GRANI, and Sra- 
HireD Karl of ], while the thrd son James succeeded as 
Sir James Colquhoun of Iuss He 1s the amiable and very 
pohte gentlemen described by Smollctt m his ummtable novel 
of Humphry Chnker, unde: the nime of ‘ Sir Gcorge Colqu- 
houn, a colonel m the Dutch service ” Ife mariued I ady Helen 
Sutherland, daughter of William Lord Strathnaver, son of the 
nimeteenth ¢ al of Suthe:land, and bv her he had thiee sons and 
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five daughters, In 1777 he founded the town of Helensburgh: 
on the frith of Clyde, and named it after lis wife To put 
an end to some disputes which had arisen with regard to the 
dentination of the old patent of the Nova Scotia baronetcy, 
(John Colquhoun of Tillyquhoun, as the eldest cadet, having, 
on the death of lis consin-german, Sir Humphry Colquhoun, 
in 1718, assumed the title as heir male ofus grandfather, the 
putentee,) Sir Jainca was, 1n 1786, created a baronet of Great 
Britam His second youngest daughter, Margaret, marned 
W.lham Balle, a lord of session under the title of Lord Pol- 
ken net and was the mother of Sir Willian Baillie, baronet 
Sir Tames dicd in November 1786 

Hia eldest son, Sir Janes Colquhoun, 2d bart , sheff-de- 
pute of Dumbattonslire, was one of the principal clerks of 
assion By lis wife, June, daughter: and co-her of James 
Faleoner, eq of Monktown, he had five suns and four daugh- 
ters He died in 1805 His eldest son, Sor James, tlurd 
vind iet, was, for some time, M P for DumbartonsInre He 
married, on 18th June 1799, his cousin Janet, daughter of Sir 
John Sinelair, baronet, and had three sons and two daughters 
Of this lady, who died October 21, 1846, and who was dis- 
tingaushed fur hur vutucs, prety, and benevolence, a memon 
by the Rev James Hanulton, DD, London was published 
m 1849 from which the following portrut is taken 
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Pady Goquboun was the wuthorcss of the tullowing rehyi- 
ons works 

Hope and Despair, a Narrative founded on fact 1822 

Lhoughts on the Religious Profession and Defect ve Praa- 
tue of the Higher Classes in Scotland By a Lady 1828 

Iinpressions of the Heart, relative to the Nature and F x- 
cflence of Genuine Rehgion = 1829 

The Kingdom of God, contaimng a bnef account of its 
Properties, Prials, Privileges, and Duration 1836 
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The eldest son, Sir James Colquhoun, the fourth baronet of 
the new creation, and the eighth of the old patent, succeed 
ed on his father's death, 8d Feb 1886, chief of the Colquhoune 
of Luss, Lord-heutenant of Duinbattonslne, and M P tor 
that county froin 1837 to 1841 He marred in June 1843, 
Jane, daughter of Sn Robert Abercromby of Birkenbog She 
died 8d May 1844, leaving one son, James, born in 1844 

The family mansion, Ross-dhu, 1s situated on a beautiful 
peninsnla, as the name imdicates As the family posseastons 
all le between an arm of the sea and an inland Jake—Loch 
Gare and Loch Lomond—the name of Colquhoun, m Scot- 
land pronounced Co-whoon (whence the surname Cowan), 
or a8 humorously adverted to by Smollett i bis Humphry 
Clinker, Coon is, among other conjectures, supposed to 
be derived from Col, in old French, a lull, or :ather an ele- 
vated neck cunnecting two mountains or detached peaks, and 
quhon, quoi, or gukom, (pronounced cune or whoon, in mo- 
dein Spanish,) an angular wedge, which would correctly de- 
sciibe the nature of the property, bemg the high wedge-shaped 
land extending between two mountains at the angle whie 
Foch Gare issues from the Clyde hese possessions may 
thei fore have been go called fiom the Normans who appeai 
tu have accompamed David when, as count, he governed the 
southern portion of Scotland, or Cumbria, durmg the reign of 
Alcxander the First, and, 13 we learn by 4 curions inquest 
held in the reign of Alexander the Second, resided m the 
neighbourhood of Dumbarton To the possessions of the 
funnily of Colquhoun was wided in 1852 the estate of Ardin- 
ciple, purchased fiom the duchess dowagar of Argyle 





Robert, a younger son of Su Robert Colquhoun of that ilk, 
who mauned the hemess of I uss, was the first of the Colqu- 
houns of Camstiodden, which est ite, with the lands of Achu- 
githan, he obtamed by charter, dated 4th July 1895, from his 
brother Su Humphry Su James Colquhoun, 2d baronct, 
purchased that cstate from the hereditary proprietor, and 1- 
unnexed if to the cetate of I uss 





Lhe Killermont linc orginally of G uscadden, is a san of 
the Cimstioddcn branch — The lands of Garscadden were ac- 
quired about the middle of the seventcenth century, and those 
of Kallermont in the beginning of the aghtecnth, bung then 
purchased by J iwience Colquhoun Walter Dalziel Colqu- 
houn of Garse adden maricd the youngest dinghter of Su 
Hay Campbcll baronct, lord president of the court of session 
Jolin Coates Campbell, Lsq, of Killermont the grandfather 
of the prescut reprosent itive, hid, with four daughters, a son, 
Avdhibald Campbell of Clathick, who, on succeeding to the 
estate of Killermont, (ook the name of Colgnhoun He be 
cime a member of the Scottwh bar in 1768 In 1807 he 
was appointed Jord advocate, and mn 1816 lod cletk register 
of Scotland He matnicd, in 1796, Mary Anne, daughter of 
the Res Walham Daskinc, F piscopiliin clergyinan at Muthal, 
Perthshne, and sister of Williim Jishine, lord Kinneddei, 
and had two sons and two daughters He died on the &th 
of September }520 Hg elder son, John Campbell Culquhoun 
of Killermont and Garscadden, born 28d January 1803, was 
ieturned to pathament in 1832 for the county of Dumbarton, 
and afterwards sat for the Kilmarnock district of burghs 
Hi mariied, 1827 Hon Hennetta Mana Powyr, eldest daugh 
ter of 2d Lord Lilford, issue, two sons His brother, Wallon 
Lawrence Colquhoun, is designed of Clathick, Perthshire 





The est ite of Pllhequhon (or as now written lilhechewan), 


The World's Rehgion as contrasted with Genuine Christi- | once belonging to the eldest bianch of the Colquhouns becains 


auity 1839 


the property of Wilham Campbell, bsq , merchant, Glasgow 
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COLQUHOUN, Parricx, a metropolitan ma- 
gistrate, and well-known writer on statistics and 
criminal jurisprudence, descended fiom an ancient 
family, was born at Dumbarton, Maich 14, 1745 
His father, who held the office of registrar of the 
recoids of the county of Dumbarton, was neatly 
1elated to Su James Colqnhoun of Luss, baronet 
He was a class-fellow of Smollett, and died at the 
eaily age of forty-four His son, the subject of 
this notice, before he had attamed his sixteenth 
year went to Virginia to engage in commercial 
pursuits In 1766 he returned home, and settled 
in Glasgow, where, in 1775, he manued a lady of 
his own name In January 1782 he was elected 
Loid Provost of Glasgow, and having devised a 
plan for a chamber of commerce and manufactures 
in that city, he obtained a royal chaite: for it, and 
became its chanman He filled several othe 
eivic Offices with great credit and 1eputation 

In November 1789 he 1emoved to London with 
Ins family , and having composed several popula 
tieatises on the subject of the Police, he was, in 
1792, when seven public offices were established, 
appointed to one of them, through the influence of 
Ins friend Mi Tfeniy Dundas, after waids Viscount 
Melville, and as a police magistiate, he distin- 
guished himself by his activity and application 
In 1795 he published a ‘ Tieatise on the Police of 
the Metropolis,’ which passed through six large 
cditions This work procaicd him, im 1797, the 
di mee of LL TD) fromthe unversity of Glasgow He 
was also appointed, by the legislatue of the Vigin 
Islands, in the West Indies, agent for the colony 
in Gieat Britain 
on the Police of the River Thames,’ Contamimg an 


In 1800 ippeared lis ‘Treatise 


lnustoncal account of the trade of the poit of Lon- 
don, and suggesting means for the protection of 
property on the river and in the adjacent parts of 
the metiopolis His plan was after waids adopted, 
and a new police-office exected at Wapping As 
some acknowledgment of the success of lis endea- 
vous to promote the safe navigation of the 1iver 
Thames, it may be stated that the West IJndia 
merchants presented him with the sum of five 
hundied pounds, while the Russia Company vot- 
ed him a piece of plate to the value of one hun- 
died guineas Mi Colquhonn died Api 25, 
1820, aged seventy-five, having reagned his ofh- 
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clal situation about two yeais previous to lua 
decease By his will he left the sum of two hun- 
dred pounds sterling to the ministers and elders 
of the paitsh of Dumbarton, the interest of which 
to be divided yearly among poo: people of the 
name of Colquhoun, in the parishes of Dumbar- 
ton, Cardioss, Bonhill, and Old Kilpatiick, not 
receiving parochial aid Tis works are 


Observations on the State of the Cotton Manufacture 
1783 Two other Pamphlets on the same subject 1788 

Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis, contaming a De- 
tail of the vanious Crimes and Misdemeanois by which Pubhe 
and Private Property and Security ure at present myured and 
endangered, and suggesting Remedies for their Prevention 
Iond 1796, 8s0 6th edit 1800, 8\0 8th edit comected 
and enlarged, 1806, 8vo 

Obscrvations on the Office of a Constable 1799, 8vo 

Treatise on the Commerce and Police of the River Thames, 
contaming an Historical View of the Irade of the Port of 
Tondon, and suggesting ineans for preventing the depredations 
thercm, by a Tegislative System of River Police, with an Ac- 
count of the Functions of the vanous Mazistiates and Cor- 
porations exercising Jurisdiction on the River, and a Gencral 
View of the Penal and Reincdial Statutes connected with the 
Subject Lond 180d, 4vo 

Tract upon the Abuse of Public Houses 1800 

Treatise on Indigence, extniting a General View of the 
National Resources of Productive [ ibour, with Propositions 
for amchorating the Condition of the Poor, and improving 
the Moral Habits and incre ising the Comforts of the I abour- 
ing People, particulaly the Rising Gener ition Lond 1806, 
8v0 

A New and F flectual Systam of I ducation for the I abour- 
ing People, elucidated and explamed aceoding to the Plan 
Which has been established for the Religious and Moral In- 
struction of Children admitted into the Free School, Orchard 
Street, Westnuinster Tond 1806, &vo 

A Ircitise on the Wealth, Power, and Resowecs of the 
Bustish k mpire in every quarter of the World, mcluding the 
East Indies, the Rise and Progress of the Funding System 
expluned, with Obsers itions on the National Resources for 
the beneheial emplovincut of a Redundant Population, and 
for rewarding the Milit wy and Naval Officers, Soldiers, and 
Seamen for thar Services HInstrated by copious Statistical 
Iables on i new plan, and exlubiting a collected view of the 
different ubyects discussed in this wok = 2d edit, unproved, 
1815, dto 


COLQUHOUN, Joun, DD, an eminent min- 
ister of the Church of Scotland, was the son of a 
small farmer on the estate of Su James Colqu- 
houn of Luss, baionet, in Dumbartonshne, where 
he was born on New Years day, 1748 In hig 
boy hood he herded sheep on the Mulea hill, and 
till thuty yenrs of age pled the shuttle of a hand 
loom weave: He received the :udiments of edu- 
cation at a neighbouring school under the Society 
for Propagating Chitstian Knowledge in Scotland, 
an] as an instance of his ealy desne for religious 
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information, it is :elated that a perusal of Boston’s 
Fourfold State havimg been recommended to him 
by his teacher, he travelled to Glasgow, (a distance 
of nearly fifty mijes in gomg and icturning,) in 
oide: to procure a copy of the wok With the 
view of studying for the church, he became a stu- 
dent at the umveisity of Glasgow about the yea 
1768, aud 1emained theie fo: the greater part of 
ten yeas After attending a session at the uni- 
vasity of Edinbuigh, he was licensed at Glasgow 
to preach the gospel in August 1780 He soon 
iceived a call to the new church, o1 chapel of 
case (now St John’s chuich), South Leith, and 
was ordamed its pasto: March 22,1781 Fiom 
that period, for neaily half-a-centuy, he conti- 
nued to discharge the duties of Jug mimstry at 
Leith with distinguished zeal, his time being ex- 
clusively devoted to study and lis pastoral office 
Not the least inteicsting and salutary poition of 
lus Inbours were the weekly conversations held on 
the Fiiday evenings at his own house All who 
chose to come were welcome, and many studcnts 
were in the habit of attending to profit by his in- 
atinctions, and to obtain Ins advice, ever readily 
extended, as to the prosecution of then studies 
Towards the close of Ins life, an unhappy mis- 
understanding took place with his congregation 
Fo 
peveral years he had been unable to preach regu- 
Juily, and appeared for the fast time im the pulpit 
on the forcnoon of the 18th November 1826 
His death, however, did not take place till the 
27th November 1827 
chuchyaid of South Leith, and jns funeral sermon 
was preached by Di Jones of Lady Glenoichy’s 
chapel, Edinburgh 

The Rev Di James Hamilton of the National 
Scottish Church, Regent Square, London, m his 
Memon of Lady Colquhoun, (pp 143-144) pays 
the following well-deseived and appropriate ti- 
bute to Di Colquhoun’s memory — For nearly 
filty ycais he was numiste: of the New Kuk, Leith, 
and to lis solid and systematic expositions of 
scuptire, hearers 1esoited not only fiom the 
city of Edinburgh but fiom places as 1emote as 
Dalkeith and Newbattle Besides Boston and the 
FEashines, his theological models were Witsius and 
Mestiicht, Voetius and Cloppenbuig, and Ins own 


respecting the appointment of an assistant 


He was interned m the 
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mind had all the system and precision of a Dutch 
divine No modein bette: meiited the title so 
often bestowed on the Puitans,—‘a painful 
pieache: of the holy gospel’ Huis expositions 
were 1eady-made commentaiies, and every sermon 
was a chapte: m a forthcoming treatise, whilst 
his deliberate enunaation, hke an audible typo- 
giaphy, 1endeicd ample justice to every italic, dot, 
and hyphen It would, however, be a gieat mis- 
take to fancy that he was a mere systematist 
Much ag they valued his methodical am angement 
and exhaustive copiousness, the best of his heaeis 
piized still more hus affectionate applications of the 
tiuth, and the singulai judgment with which he 
handled questions of conscience And in the 
midst of lis mild catholiaity, to many there was a 
peculin charm in his covenanting fayou Some 
of them can still remember (this was wiitten im 
1849) with what pathos he used to may that the 
Most High ‘would ievive the uedit of a cove- 
nanted work of 1cformation, that he would 1epau 
the caivcd work of the sanctuary, which had been 
bioken down, and build up the bicaches of Zion, 
Which ale wide as the sea,’ and they can tell 
how, m concluding an exposition of the Psalms 
which had lasted seventeen yeats, he 1emaiked, 
‘I have much ieason to bless the Loid that J 
have never, like many of my biethien, been so fa 
left to myself as to use m the public worship of 
God hymns of human composition” Ji Hamil- 
ton descuibes lim as having a “fan, soft counte- 
nancc, smmonnted by ats slock, yclow wig” A 
poitiait of Di Colquhoun, taken m 17938, will be 
found wm Kay's Edinbuigh Portiaits He was twice 


malied, but had no childien His works me 

A Treatise on Spintual Comfoit Edin 1813 

On the Law and the Gospel Idin 1815 

On the Covenant of Grace J din 1818 

A Catechism for the Instruction and Dnection of Young 
Communicants kdin 1821 

On the Covenant of Works Idin 1822 

A View of Saving Iaith, trom the Sacred Records 
1824 

A Collection of the Promises of the Gospel, arranged under 
then proper heads, with Reflections and Exhortations deduced 
from them I'din 1826 

A View of I \angelical Repentance, from the Sacred Re- 
cords din 1826 

A small posthumous volume of ‘Sermons, chiefly on Doc- 
trinal Subjects,’ with a Memon of the Author, was published 
by J and D Collu, m 1836 
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Cont, a surnaine originally Fiench, introduced mto Scot- 
iand by Blas-Coult, who fled from France during the perse- 
cution of th» Huguenots, and repainng to St Andrews, 
became a professor in the college there He was the ancestor 
of the Colts of Auldhame in Haddingtonshire, and Gartsher- 
rie in Lanarkshire His son, Oliver Colt, was a lawyer in 
the time of Mary queen of Scots, and Oliver’s son, Adam 
Colt, was educated for the church, and hecame minister of 
Inveresk, bemg the second afte: the Reformation He dis- 
tinguished himself among those ministers who opposed the 
aibitrary proceedings of King Jamcs the Sixth in his disputes 
with the General Assembly In 1601, when the king was 
headstrong to have the ministers of kdinburgh transported, 
he opposed the king face to face in the Assembly on their be- 
half The king's chief arguinent was that he himself, who 
was a principal panshione: m his chef city, could not be 
edified by them Mr Adim Colt answered that by that 
reason, when he 1s angry at any mimster in the country, he 
may, if he will, have hin transported, the preparative where- 
of had aheidy passed im St Andrews, which was very dan- 
gerous The king called him a srditious knave, and a: ked, 
‘‘Why he supposed such a thing?” ‘T suppose,” he add- 
ed, ‘Mi Adam Cult would steal neate, then he should be 
hanged” [Calderuoods Eatory, vol vi p 120) In 1606 
he was one of eight mimsteis sent for to cout, by a letter 
fiom the king, unde: the pretext of conferrmg as to the state 
of the church, but the rei object was to have them out of 
the way, until the king had got Ins designs more matured 
with regard to the establishment of episcopacy, under colour 
of a national assembly With Mcssrs Andrew and James 
Melville, and the others, he took part in the conferences with 
the king held at Hampton Cout in September of that yc ar 
Finding that the intention was to detain them in England, 
the «ight mimsters used means fo: their license to 1eturn, and 
on March 8, 1607, gave in a supphcation to the privy coun 
cil for that purpose = On the Ist of May they 1¢ceved orders 
to depart, but to restrict themselves to various places, prinu- 
pally to their own parishcs Mr Colt was mmiste: at Inver- 
esk for upwards of fifty years 

Ilis son, Olver Colt, succeeded him, and was minister of 
Inveresk till 1679 The latte:’s son, Sir Robert Colt, was 
an eminent lawyer, and sohcitor to James the Scventh — He 
was the father of Adam Colt, an advocate and dean of facnl- 
ty Adam's son, Oliver Colt, Fsq of Auldhame, in Had- 
dingtonshire, and Inveresk, county of Edinburgh, manid 
the Hon Flelen Stuart, daughter of Robert seventh Lord 
Blantyre, and had two sons and fom daughters Lhe elder 
son, Robet Colt, Esq of Auldhame and Gartsherne, born in 
1766, mamed in 1778, Grace, daughte: of the Right Hon 
Robert Dundas of Arniston, lord president of the cowt of 
session, and by her he had nine children He died in 1797 
His only surviving son, John-Hamilton-Colt, sq of Inver- 
esk and Gaitsherrie, born 12th M ty 1789, by his wife, Sarah, 
youngest daughtcr of Joseph Mannenng, Esq , had threc sons 
and five daughters He died 10th Scptember 1840 His 
eldest son, John-Hamuilton-Colt, Esq , designed of Gaitsher- 
rie, was born 19th August 1811, and marned, 13th May 
1834, Jane, second daughter of George Cole Bainbidge, I sq 
of Gattonside House, Roxburghshire, issue, three sons and 
two daughters 


CoLvirt#, a surname derived fiom Colvile, a castle on a 
hill, col in old French meaning hill, and ceze a castle A 
town in Normandy, whence the race onginally sprung, 1s still 


called Colville 
The original anccsto: ¢{ the Colsilles, Gilbert de Colavilla, 


dé Colville, or Colvyle, accompamed Wilham the Conqueror, 
when he came over to England, and he and his descendants 
acquired various possessions in that country. An account of 
the English Colvilles 18 given by Dugdale in his Baronage, 
vol 1 page 626 He does not, howeve:, mention the ongm 
of the family The first noticed by him 1s Philip de Colville, 
in the reign of King Stephen About that time a branch of 
them settled in Scotland, and founded a house which produced 
the two noble hnes of Colville of Culross and Colville of Ochil- 
tree, both barons im the peerage of Scotland The latter title, 
however, has been donnant since the death of David, the 


fourth lord, in 1782 ' 





CoLVILLE OF CuLKoss, lord, m the peerage of Scotland, 
a title possessed by a family, thc first of whom m North Bri- 
tam was Philip de Colville in the twelfth century Along 
with Robeit, bishop of St Andrews and others, he was wit- 
ness to a general confirmation by King Malcolm the Fourth 
of al] donations made by Ins predecessors to the monastery of 
Dunfermline befort 1159, in which year Robert died, also, 
another by the same monarch of several donations to the 
pnory of St Andicws in 1160 He was one of the hostages 
fo. the r:elease of King Wilham the Lion fiom captivity in 
1174 =‘The fist posseasions which he obtamed in Scotland 
weie Heton and Oxenhame (now Oxnin) mm the county of 
Roxburgh He also acquired lands in various parts of the 
country, particularly in Ayrshire 

His son, Thomas de Colville, 18 witness to several charters 
of King Wilham the Iion betwixt 1189 and 1199 In 1210, 
being unjustly suspected of a conspnacy against th it monach, 
he was imprisoned 1n the castle of kdinbuigh, but was hber- 
ated after s1x months’ confinement and received again into 
fivour On the 28th Apnl 1214, a discharge was granted by 
King John to Wilham de Harcourt of soveral hostages put 
into his majesty’s hands, among others Thomas de Colville 
und Gervase Avenel, obsides regis Scotwe He died in 1219 
By Amabihs his wife he had a s0n, Wilham de Colville, who 
gianted to the monhs of Newbittle, the lands which belonged 
to his father “super le Ness” He settled at Morham under 
Wilham the Lion We was propnetor of the barony of Kin- 
naird in Stulingshire, as appears fiom a Icase granted by him 
of part of these lands to the abbot and convent of Holyrood- 
house, confirmed by King Alexander the Second, 15th Sep 
tember 1228 Eustace, the hencss of Sr William Colville of 
Oxn im, who possessed also the lands of Ochiltree in Ayrsline, 
married Sir Reginald Chene of Inverugic, who died soon after 
1291, an aged man She survived her husband, and having 
sworn fealty to Kdward the lust in 1296, she had hvery ot 
her lands in the shnes of Alurdcen, Ayr, Banff, Forfar, 
Inverness 11d Kineirdine = Thus lady, according to the Re- 
marks on the Ragman Roll, in ‘ Nisbet’s Heraldry,’ (Appendix, 
vol 1 page 27) was the hetress of the prmicipil house ot 
Colville 

In the reign of Alexander the Thnd Sn John Colville was 
proprietor of Oxnam and Ochiltree In 1296 Ihomas de 
Colville swore fealty to King Edward the First, as did also 
Adin de Colville Dunng the reign of Robert the First, 
Eustace de Colville granted to the monks of Melrose the 
church of Ochiltree with ull its pertinents, a grant which was 
confirmed by a charter from Robert de Colville, dominus de 
Oxnam, designed also Baro baronie de Ochilt ee, in 1824 
[Griat Chartulary of Melrose | This Robert, who 1s also 
witness to a donation to the monastery of Kelso in 1350, had 
a charter of the barony of Ochiltree in Ayrshiro from King 
David the Second Among the charters of that monarch ne 
two to Duncan Wallace and Malcolm Wallace of the lands of 
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Oxenham, and lands in the county of Dumfnes, forteited by 
Robert Colvill The family, however, retained the title of 
Oxnam till the reign of King James the First, when they as- 
sumed the designation of Ochiltree, and were among the 
~veatest barons below the degree of lords of parliament in the 
«ingdom 

Robert Colville of Oxenham, probably-the son of the above 
Robert, 18 witness to a charter of John Turnbull of Myntou 
(Minto), to Sir Wilham Stewart of Jedworth (Jedburgh), his 
grandson, of tho lands of Myntou, 8th December 1390, which 
was also witnessed by his son, Thomas Colville of Oxenham 
I tis Thomas had been witness to a charter of Margaret coun- 
tess of Douglas and Mar in 1884, and in the reign of King 
Robert the Third granted a charter to Henry Preston of his 
part of Fromertein (Formartyn) m Aberdeenshire, with the 
-astle and tolls of the burgh of kyvie He was one of the 
numerous train of kmghts and esquires who 1n 1436 attended 
Murgaret of Scotland into France, on her marnage with Louis 
the Dauphin 

Robert de Colville of Oxenham was one of the hostages for 
King James the Fust, in 100m of Robert Stewart, allowed to 
return home, 22d June 1482 In the year 1449, Sir Richard 
Colville, &nigh*, acoording to Balfour, (a mistake evidently for 
sir Robert Colville,) set upon John Auchmleck, a familar 
friend of the earl of Douglas, and slew him with several of 
jas friends, on account of certain wrongs and injuries dune to 
hun by the forincr, which had remaimed unri dressed, although 
reparation had frequently been required from him for the 
vame To avenge Auchinieck’s fatc, Douglas collected his 
retainers, and after pillaging all the lands belonging to Col- 
ville, besieged and took Ing castle and put him and all that 
were with him to the sword Robert Colville mained Mar- 
garet Colvillo, by whom he had a son, Sir Robert de Colville, 
who had a chaiter of the baony of Uchiltree, 26th May, 
1441, on lis father's resignation, and another to himself and 
Christina de Crichton, daughter of Sir Robert Crichton of 
Sanquhar, knight, of the barony of Uchiltree, 16th February 
1450-1 He and Andrew Ker of Auldtounburn entered into 
an indenture binding themselves to stand by, assist, and de- 
fend one another against all mortals, the king and the earl of 
Douglas exceptcd, dated at Jedburgh 10th June 1453 He 
gave in a complaint to the lords auditors concerning the 
wiongous occupation of the lands of Maxtoun, belonging to 
him, and got a decree in his favour, 17th October 1467 As 
heir of his father, he was pursued before the lords auditors by 
Sir John Achilike (Auchinleck) of that uk, kmght, for with- 
holding from lum sixty-five marks, contained m an obhiga- 
tion of Ins father, for himself and his heirs, to the deceased 
James Auchinleck, father of Sir John, and decreet was given 
agaist him, 19th July 1476 He was succecded by his son, 
Su Wilham Colville of Ochiltree, kmght Chalmers, in his 
Juledonia, mentions, ‘that, as early as the year 1498 there 
had been a feud between Hugh Campbell of Loudoun, the 
shenff of Ayr, and Sir Wilham Colville of Uchletree, kmght,” 
when the long gianted an exemption to Sir William Colville 
and his tenants and servants fiom the junsdiction of Hugh 
Yampbell and his deputies, * oecause 1t was notoriously 
known that there 18 a deadly feud betwixt them” Sir Wil- 
liam died in 1508-9, leaving two daughters his coheiresses, 
Khzabeth, who marned Robert Colville, son and heir of Wil- 
ham Colville of Ravenscraig, without issue, and Margaret, 
suid to have been mariued to Patrick Colquhoun of Drum- 
skeath, nephew of the laird of Luss. The names of the 
daughters seem by some mistake to have been exchanged, 
for in the pubhe registers there are two charters to Patrick 
Colauhoun of Dramskeath and Flsabeth (not Margaret) 
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Colville his wife, of date 12th July 1527 and 8th February 
1581-2 [hey had an only daughter and heiress, Frances 01 
Francesca, married to Rubert Colville of Cleish, ancestor of 
the Lords Colville of Ochiltree, of whom afterwards. 

Robert Colville of Hilton, the heir-male of the fanuly, haa 
the office of steward to Margaret, queen of James the Third, 
and had a charter from that monarch to himeelf, senescallo 
Margareta: Regine, and Margaret Logan his wife, of the 
lands of Hilton, in the barony of Tillicoultry, in the county 
of Clackmannan, 10th October 1488 He appears to have 
joined actively the party of King James the Fourth against 
his father, as sx days after his accession to the throne the 
office of director of the chancery was conferred on him by 
royal charter 17th June 1488 He obtained charters of vari- 
ous lands in Ayrshire, Clackmannanshire, and Roxbugh- 
shure, from August 1002 to April 1508, and 10th April 
1509 he had a charter of half of the lands and barony of 
Ochiltree, with the castle, Barnwell and Symontoun, and 
thereafter was styled of Ochiltree He fell with his royal 
master at the battle of Flodden 9th September 1513 In his 
Caledoma, Chalmers says, ‘‘ After the disastrous battle of 
Flodden, many violent acts were committed in Scotland, par- 
ticularly in the south In Ayrshire, the strong houses of 
Cumnock and Uchlctree were both violently taken possession 
of, ther owners having fallen on Fiodden Field” Thus 
Robert Colville was twice marned first to Margaret 
Logan, and, secondly, to Elizabeth, daughter and coheness 
of Walter Arnot of Balbarton, and had two sons, Jumes and 
Robert 

Sir James Colville of Ochiltree, the elder son, was ap- 
pointed to the offix of comptroller before 1527 In that 
vear he granted an annual rout of ten pounds for the support 
of a chaplain, to officiate at St Marv’s altar in the church of 
Ochiltree, and the giant was confirmed by the king in 1527 8 
In 1530, he exchanged the lands of Ochiltree with Sor James 
Hanulton of kiunnart, a natural son of James first earl of Ar- 
1an, for the barony of Ikast Wemyss and Lochorshyre in Fife, 
and obtamed a charter of the same in December of that year 
In 1528 he had been appointed a director of the chancery 
Hc was one of the commussioneis of parhaiment on thy 24th 
Apni and 18th May 1531, 16th December 1535, and 29th 
April 1536 He was nommated lord of the articles on 13th 
May 1632 and 7th June 1535, and on thc same day wan 
chosen by the barons one of their commissioners for the taxa- 
tion of six thousand pounds, granted by the threo estates to 
King James the Sixth on lus approaching manage 

At the first mstitution of the college of justice, 20th May 
1532, Sir James Colville of Laster Wemyss, as he was now 
designed, was appointed one of the judges on the temporal 
side of the bench He was one of the comnussioners at the 
truce of Newcastle, on the Ist October 1683, shortly previous 
to which date he had been knighted, and in the fdilowing 
year he was again sent to England to treat of peace Ile 
lost the king’s fgvou: and brought on his own ruin, by siding 
with the Douglasos 

In 1588 the comptroller's place was taken from him and 
conferred on David Wood of Craig, and on 30th May 1539, 4 
pummons of tieason was executed agamst lim, charging hin 
with having, on the 14th of July 1528, when comptroller, 
director of the chancery, and a privy counullor, made a pre- 
tended assignation of the ward, rehef, and marnage of John 
Kennedy of Culzean, to certain mdividuals, for the benefit of 
Archibald Douglas of Kulspindy, although he knew that a 
summons of treason against the latter had been at that time 
executed, and further, with having afforded treasonable as- 
sistance and counsel to the earl of Angus, and keeping a 
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treasonable convocation with lus brothe: George Douglas at 
Newcastle He appeared personally in parhament 18th July 
1589, to answer the summons, and the king's advocate hav- 
ing passed from the latter charges, ho submitted himself, as 
to the former, “to the king's will,” ay the phrase was in 
those days of arbitrary power On the 21st August he was 
ordered to enter himself in ward in the castle of Blackness 
‘This order he disobeyed, and retiring to England, associated 
with “ Archibald sum tyme earl of Anguiss, and George 
Douglace, lis broder-german, his grace’s rebellis, and trai- 
touris, traitand with yame ye destructioune of hs grace, his 
heges and realme” This rash and treasonable proceeding, 
however, he did not long survive, having died previous to the 
10th of January 1541, on which day a summons was exe- 
cuted against his widow and children, to see and hear that 
“the said deceased James Colville, while he lived, had in- 
curred the crime of lese-majesty, tor his disohedience to enter 
himself in ward, as just mentioncd” We was accordingly 
torfeited on the 14th March 1541 His estate was annexed 
to the crown, but was afterwards given to Norman Leslie of 
the family of Rothes lhe forfeiture was rescinded in par- 
hament on 12th Deceinber 1543, under the duection of Car- 
dinal Bethune, which so offended the Leslies that, according 
to Father Hay, it was the proximate cause of his murder by 
Norman Leshe  [ay's Memowrs, MS, vol u p 108] Sir 
James Colville married, first, Alison, eldest daughter of Su 
David Bruce of Clackmannan , secondly, Margaret Forrester, 
who survived him Besides other children, he had a son, 
James, and two daughters, Margaret, marned to James 
I indsay of Dowhnll, Kinross-slure, and Ahson, mentioned in 
the records of parhament, 1540 He had hkewise two natu- 
ral sons, specified in the charter of Laster Wemyss, dated ir 
1580 1, namely, Robert, ancestor of the Tords Colville of 
Ochiltree, and James, who had a chaiter of the lands of 
Ciummy, 31st May 1565 

Sir James Colville, his legitimate son, was only enght years 
of age at his father’s death His father's forfeiture, as al- 
icady stated, was rescinded by parhament 12th December 
1548 in his favour, and he had a charter of the lands of kas- 
te: Wemyss in 1454 He died in 1580 — By his wife, Janet, 
second daughter of Su Robert Douglas of Lochleven, sister of 
William, sixth earl of Moiton, he had two sons, Sir James, 
and Alexandor, commendator of Culioss and a lord of session, 
who carnid on the line of the family, of whom afterwards 

Sir Jimes Colville of Itaster Wemyss, the elde: son, first 
[ord Colville of Culross, scrved with much reputation im the 
French wars, unde: Henry of Navarre, afturwaids Henry the 
Fourth of Kiance On Friday 27th July 1582, he returned 
to Scotland im company of Francis Stewart, ear] of Bothwell, 
biirging letters from the king of Navanie and princc of Conde 
to King James He was one ot those wno were engagca in 
the raid of Ruthven, on the 22d August following, and his 
name appears among others in the sentence of forfeiture aftcr- 
wards passed against the members of the rad They subse- 
quently got a remission from the king, which was confirmed 
by the estates He had a charter of the manor of Culross, 
Valleyficld, &c , erected into the temporal barony of Culivss, 
20th June 1589, but was not designed Lord Culross Having 
obtained a grant of the landed property of the Cistertian ab- 
bey of Culross, on the resignation of his nephew, John, they 
were erected into a temporal lordslup, and Sir James Colville 
was created a peer, by the title of Lord Colville of Culroas, 
to him and the heirs male of his body, which failing, to his 
heirs male whatsoever, 20th January 1609 In Ca:michael’s 
Tracts the date of his creation 18 fixed at 25th Apnl 1604, 
and Lord Colvil of Culrosse 1s, nm the hast of the nobility sct- 
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tled by the decrect of :anking, 5th May 1606, placed before 
the I ord Scoon 

According to the Old Statistical Acc ount of Scotland, (vol 
xv page 212), afte: his return from France, he resided at 
Tilhecoultry, 1n Clackmannanshire, that estate being im the 
Colvill famuly froin 14838 to 1634, when it was sole to Wilham 
Alexander of Menstne, afterwards earl of Stuling, the distin- 
guished poet In his old age, Lod Colville revisited the 
French court As he appeared in the old-fashioned military 
dress, which he had formerly worn up the wars, the courtiers 
were ajl amazed when he entered the royal presence But 
no sooner did King Heury observe the old warnor than he 
clasped him in hus arms, and embraced him with the great- 
est affection, to the utter astonishment of all present In his 
latter years Lord Colville spent much of his time at Lille- 
coultry He was particularly fond of walking on a beautiful 
terrace, at the north end of the Knkhuill, and of reposing him- 
selt under a thorn-tree, the venerable trunk of which still re- 
mains It unfo:tunately hippened that standing one day on 
a stone, and looking up to the thorn-tiee, descmbing his bat- 
tles, he tell down the slopmg bank of the tertaco, and it 18 
said was killed on the spot in the year 1620 His lordship 
was twice married, first, to Isabel, second daughtet of Patrick, 
Lord Ruthven, sister of Wilham, first earl of Gowne, and 
secondly to Helen Shaw, ichit of Robert Moubay, younger 
of Barnbougle — By lus first wite only he had issue, namely, 
two sons, James and Kobert, who both died before then fa- 
ther, and a daughter, Jane, mariicd to Sn James Campbell 
of I awers, and the mother of John, earl of Loudoun, lord 
high chancellor of Scotland 

Robert, master of Colville, the second son, had charters of 
the baony of Easter Wemyss in 1598, and on his death im 
1615, he left a son, James, second Tord Colville of Culross, 
who succceded his giandfathu, the fist lord, in 1620, and 
died, without issue, m 1640 His cous, John Colville of 
Weste:cumbiie, son of Alexande: Colville commendator of Cul- 
ross, younger brothe: of the first Lord Colville, fell har to the 
tile, but did not assume it, and it remained dormant till May 
1723, when it was tiken up by lus descendant as after men- 
tiond About the period of the death of Jaincs second I ord 
Colville the lund» of Laster Weinyss were purchascd by John 
hist cul of Wemyss, and jomed to the barony of Wemyss, 
afte: a separation of two hundred years 

We now revert to Alexande: Colville, ibbot or commenda- 
tor of Culross, who was the second son of Sir James Colville 
of aster Wemyss, above mentionrd He had a charter tor 
all the duys of his lite, of the abbcy of Culross, 4th February 
1566-7, and it was declacd by act of secret council, 20th 
January 1574, that five hundied marks only should be paid 
bv him tor the thirds of this benehco He adhered to the 
party o1 King James the Siath, in the civil wars in Scotland 
of the siatcenth century, and diing the regency of the eal 
of Morton was appomted ono of the judges of the court of 
session, before the 20th October 1575 On the 15th July 
1578, a commission was appoited by parhament to ‘ vist, 
sycht, and consider” the laws, of winch he was named a 
member, and he was at the same time constituted one of the 
pahamcntary arbiters to stanch a deadly feud then existing 
between the great families of Gordon and Forbes, to the de- 
cision of which the ordinary judicatories were deemed une- 
qual On 11th November 1579, he was named a privy 
councillor by act of parhament, and was also appointed a 
lod of the articles, and a commissioner foi setthng the juris- 
diction of the church He was present at Holyrood House 
on the 19th October 1582, when James was forced to emit a 
declaration approving of the aid of Ruthven, but he does not 
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appear to have taken any very prominent share 1m that enter 
prize In 1585, after the return of Ha:miton, Angus, and 
the other banished lords, he was again chosen a privy coun- 
cillor with advice of parliament In the end of May 1587, 
on account of illness he remgned his seat on the bench, and 
on the first of June, hix nephew, John Colville, precentor or 
chanter of Glasgow, was appointed in his‘place This trans- 
action appears to have been only a family arrangeinent, as on 
the 21st of the same month of June, the uncle, having m 
the meantime recovered lis health, made his appearance in 
court, with his nephew, when the latter dutifully resigned 
lis seat on the bench, which he had held only nineteen days, 
and the former was re-appointed In 1592, the commission 
for rcformation of hospitals was revived, the commendator of 
Culross beng again appomted a member He died in 1597, 
it 18 Bupposed in May, as his successor was appointed on the 
2ith of that month Lord Culross collected the decisions of 
the court of session from 1670 to 1584 By his wife, Nico- 
las, daughter of Alexander Dundas of Fingask, he had, with 
two daughters, two sons, John of Wester Cumbuie, and Alvx- 
ander, professor of divinity in the umveisity of St Andrews, 
and appointed justice di pute 2d June 1607 Of John Col- 
ville, chante: of Glasgow, above mentioncd, an account 15 
given below 

John Colville of Wester Cumbrie, lder son of Aluxander 
Colville, commendator of Culioss, became of nght, on the 
death of lus cousin in 1640, third baron, but he did not as 
suine the title, and he died shortly afterwads By luis wife 
Ehzabeth, danghie: of Sir John Melville of Hallhill, he had 
three sons His eldcst son, Alexandcr Colville of Kincar- 
dine, of nght fourth Lord Colville of Culross, ike his father, 
did not assume the title He was profisso: of divimty at 
Sedin in Franc, and by his wife, Ann le Blane, hid two 
sons Tho olda, John Colville of Kincardine, who also de- 
clined to assume the title of Lord Colville, mariud Mary, 
sccond danghter of Sir George Preston of Valleyficld, baronet, 
by whom he had two sons, and was succeeded by the elder, 
Aloxander, by nght sixth baron, who hkewise declined the 
title By his wife, Mary, daughter of the Hon Sir Charles 
Wrskine of Cambo, baronct, lord lyon king at arms, a younger 
brothe: of the sccond and third carls of Kulhe, he had five 
sons and six daughters 

John Colville, the eldest son, of mght seventh Lord Col- 
ville of Culross, was an ensign at the battle of Malplaquet in 
1709 On 3d Apuil 1722 he was served heir to John second 
Lod Colville of Culoss, and at the general election on the 
2ist of that month, he requested to be added to the roll of 
pects, but was i:cfused on the ground that the pecrage was 
not upon tho roll at the time of the Umon Next year he 
presented a petition to the king, under the designation of 
* John Loid Colville of Cultoss,” claiming the peerage Be - 
ing referred to the House of Lords, 27th May 1723, the claim 
was determined in his favour, and his lordship was accord- 
ingly placed on the roll, after Lord Cardioss and before Lord 
Crumstoun In 1727 Lord Colville was an officer in the 26th 
ngimnent of foot or Cameiomans, at the siege of Gibraltar, 
and the same year was promoted to a company of the 25th 
foot In 1739, when war was declared against Spain, Ins 
lordship was appointed, with the rank of leutenant-colonel, 
to the command of a battalion mn Colonel Gooch’s American 
regiment, and in 1741 proceeded to Carthagena, whore he 
{cll a victim to the epidemic discase so fatal to thousands, on 
boad a transpoit in the harbour, in April 1741, in the 52d 
year of his age = When in Ireland in 1716, Ins lordship mar- 
ved a Miss Johnston, Ly whom he had six sons and thiee 
d wghtcrs 
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His next brother, the Hon Charles Colville, born in 1691, 
was a dustingiushed officer in the army, and commenced Jus 
nulitary career as a cadet at the battle of Malplaquet in 1709 
In the following year ho had an ensign’s commission in the 
26th or Cameronian regiment of foot, in which also hus elder 
brother was an officer In 1715 he was wounded at the at- 
tack on the rebels at Preston, in Lancashire In 1727 he 
served at Gibraltar during the siege of that fortress, and was 
there in 1735, when he was promoted to a company in the 
same regiment In 1741 he was appointed major to the 21st 
regiment of foot, or Royal North Bnitish fusileers, which he 
accompamed to Flanders At the battle of Dettingen in 
17413, ns horse was shot under him, and he received thrce 
cuts in the arm In 1745 he commanded his regiment at 
the battle of kuntenoy, in which three of the fingers of lis 
left hand were shot off, and besides other shghter hurts, he 
received a severe wound in lis foot The same year he was, 
with the fusileers, at Ostend, when 1t was besieged by the 
Inench, and in 1746 he commanded huis regiment at the bat- 
tl. of Culloden The following year he was ordeied back to 
I landers, and commanded the regiment at the battle of I a- 
feldt, in 1747 Hc rose to the rank of leutenant-general in 
1770, and dicd at kKdinburgh, unmarried, 29th August, 1779, 
in tus 85th year The Hon Alexander Colville, the next 
brother, entered the 1oyal navy in 1710, but on the reduction 
of the naval force at the perce he retired fiom the service, 
und was appointed collector of the customs at Dundee, whence 
he was, in 1735, removed to Inverness, where he died, un- 
married, 20th April 1765 

Alcxandet, eghth buon (but the fourth who assumed the 
title), eldest son of the seventh baron Colville of Culross, dis- 
tinguished himself as a naval officer He was born 2ith 
February 1717, and entered the navy m 1731) On the 
breaking out of the war in 1739, he was appointed heute n int 
of a bomb vessel, and saikd to the West Indies undir Ad- 
mural Vernon He was employed im the bombardment and 
destruction of Fort Chagre, and then proceeded to the expe- 
dition against Carthagona, where, in 1741, he performed the 
mournful office of closmg the eyes of lus father He soon 
afterwards returned to England, heutenant in the Hampton 
Court, and then, sailing to the Mediterranean, joined the 
fleet under Admiral Mitthews, who ippointed him master 
and commander, and, 6th March 1744, promoted him to the 
rank of post-captain with the command of the Leopard of 50 
guns After the peace in 1749, his lordship returned to 
Kngl ind, and was appointed to the Success fmgute, destined 
for the Boston station He subsequently got the command 
of the Northumberland, a guardstnp at Plymouth, on board 
of which he went to America under Admiral Boscawen in 
1755 = lwo yeus afterwards he accompanied Admiral Hol- 
burne in the ineffictual expedition against Louisburg, and 
was left at Hahfax, in Nova Scotia, m command of the ships 
on that station, with a commodore’s broad pendant, in the 
winter of 1797-8 In the latter year he served under Ad- 
miral Boscawen at the reduction of Lowsburg, and was again 
left 1n command of the ships in North America. When 
Quebec was besieged by the French in the winter of 1759-60 
Lord Colville received directions to proceed with a squadron 
to the rchef of that place, as soon as the navigation of tho St 
Lawrence was open He arrived at Quebec, 18th May 1760, 
at a period of the year earler than it was ever known that a 
ship ot war, far less a squadron, had ever gone so high up the 
river On receiving notice of his approach, the French raised 
the siege, and made a precipitate retreat two days previous 
to his arrival After an expedition from Hahitax to diive the 
French out of Newfoundland which they had got possessior 
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of by surprist, and recovering that unport ant island, his lod- 
ship returned to England, and was promoted to the 1ank of 
rear-udmiral of the winte, 21st October 1762 = Lhe prelhmi- 
narics of peace at this time only prevented hin from obtain- 
ing the chief command in the Mediterranean He continued 
with lis flag flying at Spithead, and doing the duty of poit- 
admiral at Portsmouth, till peace was concluded, when he was 
appointed to the sainc station at Plymouth At the cainest 
request of Tord Sandwich, then first lord of the admuralty, 
he consented to resume the command in North America, and 
hoisting his flag on board the Romney of 50 guns, proeccded 
to Halifax, in order to protect the coast uf North America, 
and the new conquests in the gulf ind river of St Law- 
rence Llhere he rcmuned till 1766, when be retired from 
the service In 1768 he fixed Ins residence im Scotland, 
and in 17609 was promotcd to the rank of vice-rdmiral He 
did, without legitimate issue, at Drumsheugh near I din- 
burgh, 21st May 1770, in the 54th ve ar of his age | =-He mu- 
ricd, Ist October 1768 Lady Tz abth Piskine eldest daugh- 
ter of the sixth eul of Aclhe, widow of Walter Mackarlan 
of Macl arlan, the emment intiquay He was suceeded 
by a younger brother, John, fifth (properly math) Tod 
Colville of Culross His next brother, Chandos, died an mifaut 
George, the thnd brother, an officer m the army, was nom- 
nated in 1739 one of the thnuty heuten ints sent out to North 
Amora, te disapline Colond) Gooch’s new mused regiment, 
destined for the Carthigens expedition, but died of a fever at 
New York, m Ins twentieth you Another brother aso 
wimed Charles, born April 21, 1726, was uw oficer in the s une 
regiment as lis unc the Royal Noth british fasileers and 
Sist served as a cadet at the battle of Dettingen At the 
bittle of Foutenoy hc wis shot though the check Te was 
subsequently at Ostend then besieged by the French and 
Uterwards, unde: the dnke of Cumbarl id pursued the rials 
into Sectlind = In 1747 he was at the battle of Tottddt, md 
1.51) «companied his aeginent te Gibraltar Being or- 
dered, with a detichment of that gunsen, on boerd the fleet 
commanded by Admini) Byug he wis present m the vetion 
with the kicnch off Minorca, for which that unfortun ite 
naval commander was triad ind exceuted — Gaptain Colville 
returned to Tngdand with lis regiment in 1759 and in 1761 
wisin the expediuion agunst Bellasl) He did at Newcas- 
th, on Ins much with the 21st mto Scotland Toth March 
1763, in the 37th vear of das age, unmaricd The Hen 
Times Colville, the seventh and younzest son, entered the 
royal navy m 1741 ind suled tothe TP otst Indies with Adim 
tal Wat on He commanded the Newe isthe im the engage - 
ment betwixt Adin ds Pocock und Ache, 3d August 1758 
when the French wore defeated) = He had the rank of capt an 
in the rovd navy 17th October of the same you and com- 
manded the sone ship in the engagement between the sine 
admin als, LOth August 1799, when, far avery severe tction 
the licnch were obliged to retreat | Subsequently hoo was 
promoted te the conmand of the Sunda lind of 60 guns, one 
of Admual Stevens’ squadron cmployed in the blockade of 
Pondtchaay, md trom jis sprit and ardow te carry on tle 
Important Kervicw in which he wis cngiged ic would not put 
to sea on the twpproach of a dreadinl Inuieanc, because no 
signal to that cleat was made by the admur id, in consequence 
of which the Sundalind with other ships of that squadton 
foundered on the 21st of January 1761 and Captam Colville 
ponshad, with all Ins slips company, oxcept two black 6 ul- 
makhay in the 27th yeu of Ins age unmarried 

John, the fifth who assumed the title of Lord Colville, was 
Worn at Dundee 2ith Tinnuy 17240 old style, end entarng 
the ams ain Jaintuys 179) 
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Geneial Wentworth Ths regiment being disbanded, he re- 
turned to England early 1 1743, and m the following Tune, 
becaine first heutenant in the 21st foot, or Royal North Brit 
wh fuseers, im which iso his brother and uncle held com- 
missions He was at the battle of Fontenoy, m Ostend 
when buseged the same year, served undu: the duke of Cum- 
berland, at the taking of Carhsle that winter, at the battle 
of Culloden, and at the ation of Lafeldt§ In 1761 he ac- 
companied his regiment to Belleisl in the Bay of Biscay, 
which was reduced ite: the capture of the citadel of Palais, 
the capttal of the island = In 1764 he retired from the army, 
attcr a service of twenty-four vears, and had the office ot 
Inspec ctor-general of the outports in Scotlind He succeeded 
to the title, on the death of his brother un 1770 He mar- 
vied it Gibraltar, 18th July 1758, Miss Webber, by whom he 
hid eight sons ind fom dinghters His lordship died in 
Tall, and was succeeded by his fourth son, the Hon John 
Colville, Ins two eldest born having dicd wale unfants, and 
his thnd son the Hon Junes John Colville, a naval officer, 
having died pnmanicd, 1kth February, 1786, m the 23d 
your of his age 

John, sixth Tord Colville of Culross who assumed the title, 
but the tenth baron, born Juth Mach 1768, entered the navy 
mn 1780, ad was present m Tord Rodncy’s action with Count 
de Grasse, 12th Apnl 1782 He served at the capture of the 
West India Islands in 1794 He attuned the rink of post 
captun 6th December 1796, and wis im comm ind of the Am- 
buscade frigate of 46 guns, when the peace of Amiens took 
plue, March 27, 1802) On the rcnewal of hostiltics he was 
ippointed to the Romncy of 60 guns, which was wrecked on 
the const of Holland, 25th November [s04, but was saved 
uid scnt home, with his officers, by the hwnane Dutch 
wWinnal Kohat He commanded T’Hercule in the expedi 
tion to Copenhagen in 1807, ind attuned the rank of adiniral 
of the white in bebraary 1847 He wes one of the represen- 
tite peas of Scothind and an cxtie lord of the bed chamber 
to Prince Albert) | Has Jordslip nnd first, i Weeford, im 
Stiffordsture Pith October 1790, Khaabeth third daughte 
of Prova Tord ot the island of Burbadoes, sister of on Fran 
as kod buonet, MP, by whom he had a danghtcr, who 
died an infant) Dads Colville died in 18390 and his lordship 
mmatiicd secondly, luth October 1841, the Hon Anne J aw, 
thad diughta of the fast Tord TP llavborough but bv her 
hid no wee Has lordsnp dud in December 1819 His 
wt brother and his youngest brotha, both died imfants 
Lhe Hon Sn Charles Colville, the sixth son of the fifth (pro- 
poly ninth) bord Colville, born im E770) wots un ofticas an thie 
mes and in 1796 becume heutenint-colonel of the P3th ve 
ganent of foot which he commanded in the memor ible ¢am- 
pug on Lgypt im Ps01, ind im the sv wous active services in 
winch hat regiment was subsequently cnploycd He had 
the rank of colonel in the amy, Ist Tintuay 1805, wis ater 
wards a bugadia general in the West India st uf, and com 
manded a bugide at the capture of Martinique in 1809 He 
wir GB, GC Ho and WOE OS, agen in the army, 
id colonel in the 3th foot und distinguished hunself in the 
late war He maured m 1815 me, dest daughter of Wal- 
hun Mare, Keq of Guldwell im Ayrslurc, by whom he had 
two sons and thee daughters, and did 27th March, 18143 
Qn the 2tst of May, scarccly two mouths after his death, his 
widow, Tady Colville, expned at) har iesidence, Rosslyn 
House Hanpsterd from the eflects of mjunes she received 
from her dices takmy fire | His ext brotha, the Hon 
George Colvill’, was 4 licuten int in the dst regiment of foot, 
and aftaa hasang suivived® all the dingiss ind: fatigucs of a 


acited in the West Tidics, anda most active (hight mfintrs) service, it the siege of Port Bours 
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bon, and in the reduction of the three islands under Sn 
Charles Grey, fell a victiin to the prstilcntial fever at St Do- 
mingo on 24th June 1794, 1n the 24th yea of his age 

The tenth baron wis auccecded by bis nephew Charles 
John Colville, Geventh baron and seventh Lord Colville of 
Culross, eldest son of the Hon General Su Charles Colville, 
GOB He was born at Fdinburgh im 1818, succeeded his 
uncle in Dec 1&49 and was at ove period a captam in the 
elcventh hussais He was elected a represcntative pce: of 
Seotland in August 1851, for some tune clnef equerrv and 
clerk marshal to her myesty He marncd in 185d the eldest 
daughter of second Lord Carrington, issue, a son, Hon 
Charles Robert, master of Culross, born 1854, and a daughter 





Corvittt of Ochiltrec, Ford, v tithe in the peerage of 
Scotland, fust confarrcd on 4th January 1651, on Robert 
Colville of Clash, gre it-grandson of Robot Colville, natural 
son of Sir Janes Colville of Laster Wemyss bose incutioncd, 
who granted to his sad son and Francesca Colquhoun his 
wife (by whom he had a son and three daughtcrs) a charter 
of the barony of Clash, im Kinross shnc, 15th July 1537 
confirmed on the 21st of (he same month — Phis Robert Col- 
ville, the first styled of Clash, was forfuted by parhament, 
10th Décomber 1540, for treason, hiiving, hike Ins father, 
trvourcd the Douglises, but lis forfaiture was resandcd, 12th 
Decembar 1543 He hdd the ofhee of master of the lhouse- 
nold to Jord James Stewart, wftarwiards the acgent Miniay, 
and was a hearty promoter of the Reformation He yomed 
the lords of the Cones ition, and im June 1959, when Knox 
had announced bin intention of preadiing im the Cathedral 
chinch of St Andiows Archbishop Thanitten desied linn to 
tall the lords thitin cise Jolin Knox presented hunself to thr 
preaching plice mohis town and cathear id chureh he should 
be saluted with edoezcn of bicquebuts — knox set the proud 
prolites threats at defiance and preached im spite of him 
He wisam then umy om the attach upon the Trench a 
loth 7th Wav 1060, when he received a shot im the thigh, 
and dicd two hows dterwards  fwnox desaabes hima ws ft 
modest, stout and wise man’ 

Robert, first Lord Colville of Ochiltivec, wis the alder of 
two sons of Robcrt Colville of Cleish, grandson of the above, 
oy his wife Beatrix, danghter of John Hald ne of Gleneagles 
He wis scived har to his ftther 12th September 1643 ind 
was kinghted by Charles the Pust On the dth Tinuiry 
1651, wale ady stated he was acited a peor by Charles the 
Second, by the title of Lord Coble of Ochiltice by p etent, 
to hin and Ins honsimde He monnied Jaret, sceond dangh- 
terof Sn John Wemyss of Wemyss, sista: of the first can of 
dud oat Crombie, 2th 
August Tbb2, ind was succecded by das nephew Robart. the 
son of dns brotha David 

Robert, second: Dord Colville of Oclultrec, marnicd Mage 
ret daughter of David Wemyss of Eingash, bv whom lie had, 
with two daughters, (the dda, Maguct, wif of Sit Tohn 
Avton of Avton and the vounger miurned to tle Re Mb 
Fogan minister of Lorty,) i son Robot Colvill( thad Tod 
Colville of Oduiltiec, who dicd withour issue | Robut Avten, 
ins grandnephcw, Ins haw of linc, took the mame of Colville, 
and was desizmated Robart Ayton Colville ot Cr usflawe 
Dhe tith wes issumed by David Colle son of Walham 
Colville tenant at Balcormre Mall in Tife, but he never votcd 
at the Clections of Scots representitive peers He held the 
rank of mayor and did unmamied in Jondon 8th Tebtuary 
17K2 when his pretensions to the peerage descended to his 
cousin Robert Colville, whose vote, registertd at the election 
of 1788, wis subsequently disallowed by the house of Lords 
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The Colvills of Clontarf house, county Dublin, Ireland, 
are descended from James Colvill (stated to be a brother 
of John, third Tord Colville of Culross, and of the Rev 
Alexander Colville, DD, professor of divinity at St An 
drews, Fife, and afterwards surrogate of Down, father of Sir 
Robert Colvill, and geat-grandfathcr of the frst countess 
of Mountcashell), who went to Ireland in 1630, and settled 
in the north 

COLVILLE, Joun, a contioveisial writer, of a 
turbulent and testless disposition, of the family of 
Colville of Easter: Wemyss, was some time min- 
ister of Kilbride and chante: o1 piecentor of 
In 1578, for nomiesidence at Ins 
Chinch, he was ode:cd by the Geneial <As- 
sembly ‘‘ to be taken oidei withal by the synod 
of Glasgow, for deserting of his ministry ,” and 
having obtamed an intioduction to Court, he 
He 


was soon after eng iged in the ticasonable conspi- 


Glasgow 


was appointed, m 1579, Master of Requests 


racy of the raid of Ruthven, and was on that oc- 
ctsion sent by the conspiators as them 1epresen- 
tative to Quecn Eiizabeth, who had favouwied the 
entaiprise When the hing recovered his hbeaity, 
Colville was odeed to enter m ward, but in- 
stead of domg so, hc retuned to England, and Au- 
gust 22, 1984, forfeited in puliament He was 
soon, however, restored to favow, and on June 
20, 1587, he was appomtcd by the king a lord of 
session mm the room of his uncle, Alexander Col- 
ville, commendator of Culross, who had resigned 
from aliness ‘This’ office, however, he did not 
hold long, for, on the 21st of the same month, 
his uncle having accovered fis health, resumed 
his seat on the bench, and the nephew, who, 
thout the same time, represented the burgh of 
Sthling in pulament, sccms to have been ifter- 
wards appomtcd collector of the taxation eranted 
for King James’ mariage expenses 

Bomg disippomted in his expectations at cout, 
Colville yomed the turbilent eal of Bothwall, and 
was with him when he made his attach upon the 
hing on the mght of the 27th December 1591, for 
Ou 
the 24th duly 1693, he again accompanied Both- 


Which he was agam forfeited im part iment 


well to Holyroodhonse, when they both went on 
then knees and craved paidon for then former 
attachs, fo the gieat alarm of James, and the dis 
tuubance of the comt and city On Bothwell’s 
flight, Colville obtamed his paidon, by betiaying 


his assouates He had treacherously given assm- 
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ance of his life to Bothwell’s natwal biother, 
Heicules Stewart, who, nevertheless, was hanged 
im 1595 Finding, in consequence, that he had 
fallen mto disgrace and discredit im lis own coun- 
tiv, he went to Fiance Subsequently he made 
several attempts to obtain his recall, but m vain 
He then became a Roman Catholic and wiote 
bitterly against the potestants In 1600, a trea- 
tise by him was published at Edinbingh, entitled, 
‘The Palinode,’ which he represented to be a 
refutation of a former work of bis own againet 
Jamcy’ title to the Enghsh Gown ‘Thin wis 
merely a menouvie to ingratiate himself with 
that mowarch, as no such work had he ever 
wiitten He died while on a pilgiimage to Rome 
in 1607 —Hhis works aie 

The Pilinode — Iedin , 1600, Svo 

Pareenesis ad Ministros Scotos supa: sii conversation, 01 
Admonition of John Colville (litcly returnit. to the Catholic 
Roman Region, m whilk he was baptesit nd brocht up tall 
he had full 14 ycars of age) to Ins countiymen, winch wis 
tinnslated and published at Pans im 1602, 8s0 

He was also the author of *( ipita Controversa,’ and * De 
Causa Comitis Bothwalln’ 

Chutes, m his Lives of Scotch Writers, (MSS, mm Advo- 
cites’ Tibrary) adds to Colvill’s works, ‘O1 ttio funcbris 
L axcquis Livabcth destin ite’ 

the author of the History of Sutherl ind speiks of a MS 
rel iting to the iffans of Scotland by Mi Jolin Colvin, as the 
name Colville was sometimes spcled im Scotland 


COLVILLE sometimes called Corwir, Arks\- 
ANDER, a Scottish episcopalian divine, of ight 
fourth lod Colville of Culross, was born near St 
Andrews, m Vifeshne, in 1620 He wits educated 
at the umycisity of Edinburgh, where he took his 
at 
In euly hfe he tid been professor of 


demee of DD, and was settled) minister 
Dysait 
theology m the univeraty of Sedan in Franee, 
under the patronage of the Reformed Chiaches m 
lectures 


Besides) delivering on 


that country 
theology, he also taught Hebrew in that seminary, 
—the icvival of the study of which Tinguage was 
much attended to by protestants on the contincnt 
He wrote several pieccs against the presby tartans, 
all of which aie now forgotten, except a humorous 


b 


poem, entitled ‘The Scotch Hudibras,’ wiitten i 


the manne: of Butha He died at Edinburgh in 
1676 There seems to have been another Colval, 
who also wrote an mnitation of Butler as, in 1681, 
one Samuel Colvil published at London, ‘The 


Mock Poem, o the Wihig’s Supplication,’ 12mo 
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Ths Alexander Colville is often confounded 
with a Mr Wham Colville, who was clected 
principal of the university of Edinburgh, on the 
death of Prmeipal Adamson in 1652 if 
this time minister of the English chuich at Utiecht 


IIe was 


Ie accepted the mvitation, but owing to some ob- 
struction, it is thought, on the put of Cromwell's 
government, he did not at that time take posses- 
ston of the office, and it wis deqdaicd vacant on 
17th January 1653 As he had given in his de- 
mission to his church and Icft Holland, he was 
lowed a yeu’s stipend for his trouble and ex- 
pense, and J Leighton, afterwards bishop of 
Dunblane, was elected prineip a 
tion of Ti 


1662, Mi Walhham Colville wis admitted principal 


On the promo- 
Leighton to the sec of Dunblane m 
of the univaisity of Edinburgh = Although vmem- 
ber of the General Assembly, he had espoused the 
episcopal doctimces of divine ight and absolute 
obedience as eaily as 1648, and he even went so 
fu as to attempt formme a party, betweon the 
presbyterians and episcopalians | On this account 
he had been, along with Mi Andrew Ramsu, 
suspended fiom the office of the mmustiy, by the 
Assembly, which sentence was revoked m 1605 
The episcopalian paity, says Bower in his Histon 
of the Unnvarsity of Edinburgh, (vol 1 p 276) 
ropresented him as a man of a very modciate 
tamper, ind alleged that he had been offcred sev- 
cial Scottish bishopucs, but he would never accept 
of preferment He was the author of a work en- 
titled ‘ Ethica Chiistiana,’ which was in econsider- 
able repute m those divs His scamons on the 
‘Righteous Branch? discova a meat vain of picts, 
as well 1s show that Ins religious opmnons coie- 
sponded with the doctrines of the Westminster 
Confession of auth 


Conve va, ovedcuthy the same us, and denved from, Colher, 
vetuname assuncd by Sn Alexsanda Robertson, of the ft imuly 
of Strowan, Geited & bironct 20th Fehuay 16.7 ind the 
anccator of the cas of Portmore, a tithe now catmet —Sce 
Porimons, eal of 


COMBE, Anpriew, MD, an emment phy sio- 
logic U writer, was the fiftecuth child) wid seventh 
son of Gcorge Comb or Combe, brewer at Living- 
ston’s Lads, (a small propeity lying under the 
pouth-west mgle of Edinbu gh ecastic) and Marion 
Newton, of the Newtons of Cumelall, his wate, 
and was bon there on 27th October 1797 He 
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received the elementary part of his education un- 
der a Mr Brown, one of the town’s teacheis, who 
kept a school m Fiederich street, and afterwards 
went to the high school In Octobe: 1810 he en- 
tered the university of Edinbuigh, and attended 
the Greck and Latin classes for the next two col- 
lege sessions In 1812 he was bound apprentice 
to M: Henry Johnston, surgeon in Edinburgh, 
and after attending the medical classes passed 
auigeon m 1817 He subsequently pursued his 
studies at Paris, and, after a visit to Switzeiland 
and Lombardy, returned to Edinburgh, where, on 
22d Febitiary 1820, he was one of the fow indivi- 
duals who founded the Phrenological Society, his 
biothe:, George Combe, being another He sub- 
sequently, on account of his he wth, went to Italy, 
and thore and in Fiance remained for about two 
vears He retuned to Edinburgh im the summes 
of 1822, and soon after entered upon practice 
The fist of his printed essays wax one “on the 
effects of myuties of the biain upon the manifesta- 
tions of the mind,” which was iead before the 
Phienological Society, and subsequently published 
in then Transactions Subsequently he conti- 
buted several essays to the Phienological Journal, 
as well as to the Buttish and Foreign Vedical Re- 
view Having become a member: of the Royal 
Medical Souety of Edinbin gh, an essay on phien- 
ology written by him, was1ead before that society, 
m November 1828, and give iise fo some unplea- 
dant discussion at the time, the opposition to that 
science bemg very ationgly shown by the members 
on the occasion = Tn 1825 he took the degiee of 
MD Inieply to an able and eloquent article of 
M: Jeffiev in the Edinburgh Review against 
phienology, Di Combe m the following year fu- 
nished an essay “on Size as a mcasure of power ” 
to the Phenological Jounal In 1831 he pub- 
lished a work on mental derangement, which 1e- 
ceived the approbation of the profession and had 
arapid sale In the same veat, mt Consequence of 
vsecond attack of pulmonary disease, he proceed- 
ed to Paris, and thence by Marseilles to Naples, 
and ufter vieiting Rome, he retuned to Edin- 
biigh and resumed practice In 1834 appeared 
lis principal work, ‘On Physiology applied to 
In January 1836, on the 
(afterwards Sn James) 


health and education ' 
recommendation of D1 
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Claik, he was appomted physician to the king ol 
the Belgians, but im a few months was obhged to 
1esign his appointment from bad health He ded- 
xated hig work on Physiology to his majesty 
King Leopold, and in March 1838, he was ap- 
pointed one of the physicians extiaordinary for 
the queen in Scotland, an ofhce of honour, but 
Without duties or emolument Owing to inci eased 
bad health he subsequently made two voyages to 
Madena, where he 1esided tot some time = In 
April 1847 he sailed for New York, and afte: vis- 
iting Philadelphia he returned home im the subse- 
quent June, and died at Goigie Mill, near Edin- 
buigh, 9th August of that yea His Life and 
Corespondence by lis brother, Geoige Combe, was 
published at Edinbrigh m 1850, with a poitiait 
D1 Combe’s works aie 


The Prnaples of Physiology apphed to the preservation of 
health, and to the improvement of phvsical and mental edu 
cation = kdin 1834 13th edition, 1890, post 8vo 

Ihe Physiology of Digestion considercd with relation to the 
principles of Dictetics Kdin 1836 Ninth edition, edited 
and adapted to the prisent state of physiological and chem- 
eal scence by James Gove MD, crown &vo, 1850 

A frettisc on the Physiologicd and Mol Management of 
Infancy, bung a practical expomition of the principles of in 
fanttramng din 1839 7th edition, crown 8v0, 1850 

kxpenmients and Observations on the Gistrc Juice and 
Physiology of Digestion, by Willam Bewmont MD, Sur- 
geon to the United States armv Reprinted with Notes by 
Andiew Combe, MD, 1 vol post 8vo = Edin 

Phrenologs , its Nature and Uses An Address to the Stu- 
dents of A iderson’s University, at the opening of Dr Weir s 
first course of Lectures on Phienology in that Institution, &vo 


COMBE, Grorar See SuprLrMFnt 


ComRif, & Buinaine dansed fiom ltands of that name m 
Perthshire, now « parish and village = The word has its ongin 
in a Gaelic term micaming confluence 





Conuyn See Cumvinc 





ConG AL LON, an anccnt surname im Scotland, derived from 
the baony of Congalton in the pursh of Dirleton in hast 
fothan [he tamily of Conguton of Congalton subsisted 
for twenty generations in the male lme = The first on record 
was Robert de Congaltoun, who witnessed a chaiter of Richard 
dt Moreville, constable of Scotland, without ditc, but granted 
xhout 1162, engraved in ‘Anderson’s Diplomata’ In the 
Raginan Roll, ocaws the name of Walter de Congleton, sup- 
posed by Nisbet to be one of this fumly ‘The name oceuns 
again in-a charter by Patsich carl of March of the lands of 
Stonypath in 1316 On 8th May 1509, «a 1oyal charter was 
granted by King James the Fourth to Hemy Congalton of 
Congalton of the kings island and lands of betheray, along 
with the hull of the castle (Montc-C tstii) of the same culled 
Tarbet, also all and whole the king’s wland and lands of 
Craigleith, with the pertinents of the same, lying within the 
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Fnth of Forth, county of Edinburgh and constabulary of 
Haddington, creating, umting, annexing, and incotporating 
all these islands, lands, and hill of the castle aforesaid, with 
tle pertinents of the same, in one whole and free barony, to 
be called the barony of Turbet, to be held of the king, paying 
one penny of Scots money, at the said hull of the castle of 
Tarbet, n name of biench farm if required, along with the 
marrige of the sad heirs of Henry Congulton when it shall 
happen” | Great Seal Register, Book xv, No 115 ] 

The elder branch of the family succeeding through heiresaes 
to the estates of Hepburn of Keith in hast I othian, and 
Kickart of Kickartoun, in the county ot Kincurdine, assumed 
the names of Rickart and Hepburn [See Rickanrt, and 
HEPBURN, surnames of ] 

Robert Hepburn Congalton of Keith and Congalton, the 
eighteenth generation of the famuly, auld Congalton to his 
brother, Chailes, whose son, Wilham Congalton of Congalton, 
marred Mary, daughter of David Bethune of Balfour m | ife 
His son, Charles Congalton of Congalton, succeeding to the 
state of that anaent and distinguished family, of whom was 
Cardinal Bethune, teok the name and arms of Bethune of 
Baltour, and sold Conyalton, which was afterwards purchased 
by the hen male, Colonel Robert Rickart Hepburn, of Keith 
and Rickartoun, member of parliament for the county of kin- 
cudine, who dymg in 1804, was buned with his ancestors in 
the church of Golyn Congdton was sold to a gentleman of 
the name of Grant, in whose family it remains 





Consrapni #, a surnaine daived from the anuent Ingh and 
honourable office of comes stabul, count of the stable Under 
the French kings the person who held this office was the first 
dhgmitarsy of the crown, the commander-in chief of the armies, 
and the highest yudge mm imiitary affairs In Kngland there 
wus ut one time a Jord Ingh constable of the kingdom, an 
ofheer of the crown of the Inghest digiity Lhe earl of Liol 
is hereditary grand constable of Scotland Constable was 
the family naine of the viscounts of Dunbar, a title donmant 
since 1721 See Dunbar, Viscount 


CONSIrABLE, Arcuinaip, one of the most 
enterprising publishers that Scotland has produced, 
was born February 24, 1775, at Nellie, parish 
vf Cainbee, county of Fife le was tie son of 
Thomas Constable, overseer or land steward on 
the estate of the earl of Kellie Te 1eceived all 
the education he ever got at the school of Cainbee 
In 1788, he was apprenticed to Mi Peter Hill, 
bookseller in Edmburgh, the fiiend and cone- 
spondent of Burns While he 1emaimed with Mi 
Hill, he assiduously devoted himself to acquaing 
a knowledge of old and scarce books, and particu- 
laily of the early and 1are productions of the Scot 
tish press On the expuation of his apprenticeship 
he maied the daughter of Mi David Willison, a 
respectable piinte: in Edinbuigh, who assisted 
hin shortly afte: his commencing business, which 
he did in 1795, 1n a small shop on the noth side 
of the High street of that city 

M: Constable’s obliging manners, p ofessional 
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intelligence, personal activity, and prompt atten- 
tion to the wishes of his visitois, recommended 
hun to all who came in coytact with him Amongst 
the first of his publications of any importance 
weie Campbell’s ‘Ilistory of Scottish Poetiy,’ 
Dalyells ‘ Fragments of Scottish History,’ and 
Levden's edition of the ‘Complait of Scotland 
In 1800 he commenced a quarterly work, entitled 
the ‘Faime’s Magazine,’ which, funder the man- 
agement of Mi: Robeit Biown of Markle, ob- 
tained a considerable circulation among agiicultu- 
rists In 1801 he became propiietoi of the Scots 
Magazine, a cuious repository of the history, anti- 
quities, ayd traditions of Scotland, begun in 1784 
M: Constable’s reputation as a publisher may 
be said to have commenced with the appeai ance, in 
October 1802, of the fist number of the Edinbui gh 
Review Ilis conduct towaids the conductois and 
coutitbutors of that celebrated Quutelly was at 
once discreet and liberal , and to lus busimess tact 
and stiaighttorwaid depoitment, next to the ge- 
nus and talent of its projectois, may be attibuted 
much of its subsequent success In 1804 he ad- 
nutted as a partner Alt Alexande: Gibson Hun- 
ter of Blackness, after which the business was 
caluied on under the firm of Aichibald Constable 
ind Co In December 1808 he and his paitnes 
yomed with Mi Charles Hunter and Mi 





Jolt 
Park im commencing a general bookselling busi- 
ness in London, unde: the name of Constable, 
Hunter, Park and Hunter, but this undeitaking 
not succeeding, it was relinguished in 1811) On the 
1etnement of Mi A G Hunter fiom the Edin- 
buigh fim in the early pat of the litter year, 
M: Robeit Cathcait of Dium, wiite: to the sig- 
Robeit Cadell, then in Mi Consta- 
ble’s shop, weie admitted partners Mi Cath- 
catt having died in November 1812, Mi Cadcll 
1emamed hus sole patna: In 1805 he commenced 
the ‘Edinburgh Medical and Stuigical Journal,’ a 
woik piojected in concert with the late Di An- 


net, and M1 


diew Duncan 
with Longman and Co of London, he published 
the ‘Lay of the Last Minstiel,’ the fist of that 
long series of onginal and 1omantic publications, 
in poetry and prose, which has mmottalized the 
naune of Walter Scott In 1806 M: Constable 
Inought out, in five volumes, a beautiful edition of 


In the same yea, in conjunction 
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the woiks of Mr Scott, compiiwsing the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- | 
der, Su Tirstrem, and @ series of lyrical pieces 
In 1807 he puich wed the copyright of Marion, 
before a line of it was wiitten, fiom Mr Scott, for 
£1,000 Before 1 was published, he admitted 
Mr Mille: of Albemaile Street, and Mi Muniay, 
then of Flect Sticet, to a share in the copyright, 
cach of these gentlemen having purchased a fou th 
Amongst othe: works of importance published 
by hun may be mentioned here M1 J P Wood's 
edition of Douglas’ Scottish Peerage, Mi George 
Chalmeis’ Calcdonia, and the Edinbuwigh Gazet- 
teer in G vols’ In 1808 a serious disagieement 
took place between Mi Scott and Constable and 
Co , owing, it 18 understood, to some intemperate 
expression of M1 Constable’s partner, Mi Hunta, 
which was not 1emoved till 1813 In 1812 Mi 
Constable purchased the copyright and stock of 
the ‘Eneyclopedia Britannica’ When he be- 
cane the propuetor, the fifth edition was too fa 
advanced ut press to admit of any material in- 
provements bemg intioduced imto it, but as he 
saw that these were largely requned, he originated 
the plan of the Supplement to the later editions, 
which has enhanced to such an extent the value, 
the usefulness, and the celebrity of the work = In 
1814 he brought out the first of the ‘Waverley 
Novels,’ and as that wonderful series of somantic 
tales proceeded, he had not unfiequently the meiit 
of suggesting subjects to then distinguished author, 
and of finding titles for more than one of these 
inemorable works, such, for example, was the case 
with ‘Rob Roy ’ In the same year he published 
Mi Scott’s edition of ‘Swift's Works’ Besides 
these publications, he bought out the Plalosophical 
Works of Mi Dugald Stewut He himself added 
something to the stock of Scottish lustonical litera- 
tue In 1810 he published, fiom an original 
manuscript, 8 quarto volume, edited by himself, 
entitled the ‘Chronicle of Fife, being the Diary of 
John Lamont of Newton, fiom 1649 to 1672,’ 
and, in 1822, he wiote and published a ‘Memon 
of Geoige Heisot, Jeweller to King James, con- 
tainmg an Account of the Hospital founded by 
lum at Edinburgh,’ suggested by the intioduction 
of Hentot into the ‘Fortunes of Nigel,’ which was 
published duuing the sping of that year He also 
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, published a compilation of the ‘ Poetry contained 
in the Waverley Novels’ Ilia first wife having 
died in 1814, Mi Constable maiied, in 1818, 
Miss Chailotte Neale, who survived him 

In the autumn of 1821, in consequence of bad 
health, he had gone to 1eside in the neighbou hood 
of London, and Jus absence from Edinbuigh and 
its cause ale feelingly alluded to m the intio 
ductory epistle to the ‘Fortunes of Nigel,’ whee 
M: Constable is commended as one “ whose 
vigorous intellect and hhbetal ideas had not only 
rendered his native countiy the mait of her own 
literature, but established there a cout of letters, 
which commanded respect even from those most 
clined to dissent fiom many of its canons ' 
Indeed, his readiness in appreaiting hteary 
ment, his lyberahtv m= irewaiding it, and the 
sagacity he displayed im placing it in the most 
favourable manne: before the public, were um- 
veisally acknowledged 

In the summe: of 1822 Mi Constable retuined 
to Edinbuigh, and im 18283 he removed his estab- 
lishment to moe splendid and commodious pre- 
mixes mn Pimce’s Street, which he had acquired by 
pirchase from the connections of his second mai- 
riage In that year he was included by the 
government im a list of justices of the peace for 
the city of Edinburgh 

In Januuy 1826 the publ was astonished by 
the announcement of the bankiuptcy of his house, 
when his habilities were understood to exceed 
£250,000 

The yea 1825 was i1endeied remarkable in 
Great Biitain by an unusual 1age for speculation, 
and the employment of capital in va11ous schemes 
and projects, unde: the name of jomt-stock com- 
panies 

At this period the House of which the late Mi 
Constable was the leading paitne1, was engaged 
extensively in vatious literary undertakings, on 
some of which laige profits had already been 
realized, wiile the money embarked i othets, 
though so far successful, was still to be redeemed 
Messrs Hust, Robison, and Co, the London 
agents of Constable’s house, who were also large 
wholesale pwichasers of the vaiious publications 
which issned fiom the latte:, had previously to 
this period acquued a great addition of capital and 
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stability, as well as expericnce in the publishing 
department, by the accession of Mr Thomaa Hurst, 
formerly of the house of Messis Longman. Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, as a partner But the 
altogether unpiecedented state of the times, the 
geneial demolition of credit, and the utte: absence 
of all mercantile confidence, brought Messis Hust, 
Robinson, and Co to a pause, and rendered it 
necessary to suspend payment of thet: engagements 
early in Jannaiy 1826 

Then insolvency necessarily led to that of Messis 
Constable and Co, who, without having been 
engaged in any speculations extiancous to then 
own business, were thus involved in the com- 
mercial distiess which everywhere surrounded 
them 

The hberal character of the late Mi Const cble 
in lus dealings with literary men, as well as with 
lus brethren in trade, 13 well known His extensive 
undeitakings, duiing the period in which he was 
engaged in business, tended much to 1aise the price 
of literary labom, not merely im Scotland, but 
throughout Great Biitain  ‘ To Archibald Con- 
stable,” says I.ord Cockbuin, ‘the literatme of 
Scotland has been more indebted than to an 
other publisher Ten, even twenty guineas a 
sheet for a i1eview, £2,000 or £8 000 for a single 
poem, and £1,000 each for two philosophical dis- 
sei tations (by Stewait and Play fan), made Edin 
burgh a literary mart, famous with strangers, and 
the pride of 1ts own citizens ” In the depaitment of 
commercial enterprise to which he was particu- 
larly devoted, and which, perhaps, no man more 
thoroughly understood, his life had been one uui- 
form caiee: of unceasing and merito1ious exei- 
tion In its piogiess and general results, (how- 
ever melancholy the conclusion, ) we believe it will 
be found, that 1¢ proved more benefrcial to those 
who were connected with him in his hterary un- 
dertakings, 01 to those among whom he hyved, 
than productive of advantage to himself or to his 
family In the course of his business, also, he had 
some considerable diawbacks to contend with 
His paitner, the late Mr Wunter of Blackness, on 
succeeding to his paternal estate, retued from bus- 
mess, and the amount of lis share of the profits of 
the concern, subsequently paid ove: to his repie- 


sentatives, had been calculated on a lberal and | maimntaun 


pethaps ovei-sanguine estimate Tho iclieving 
the Messrs Ballantyne of then heavy stock, in 
order to assist Sir Walte: Scott in the difficulties 
of 1813, must also have been felt as a considerable 
diag on the profits of the business In the smpor- 
tant consideration as to how fa: Messrs Constable 
ond Co ought to have gone im reference to their 
pecuniary engagements with Messrs Ballantyne, 
there ale some essential considerations to be kept 
in view Si Walte: s power of imagination, great 
rapidity of composition, the altogethe: unparal- 
leled success of lus writings as a favuwite with the 
public, and his confidence in Ins own powers, were 
elements which excecded the oidinary lunits of 
calculation or contiol in such matteis, and appear 
to have drawn his publishers faithe: into these 
engagements (ceitainly moe rapidly) than they 
ought to have gone Yet, with these and other 
disadvantages, gieat profits were undoubtedly re- 
alized, md had not such an extinondinary crisis 
as that of 1825-6 occurred, the concern, m a few 
years, would have been better prepared to enconn- 
ter such a state of money matters as then prevail- 
ed in every department of tiade The disastrous 
cucumstances of the time, and the oveibeaung 
demands of others, fur the means of meeting and 
sustainmg an extravagant system of expendituie, 
contiubuted to diag the concern to its un, rather 
than the impetuous and speculative genins of ite 
leading partne: 

M: Constable was naturally benevolent, gen- 
erous, and sanguine At a glince, he could sce 
fiom the begining to the end of a literary project, 
more clearly than he could always impart his own 
views to others, but his dehberate and matured 
opinion upon such subjects, among those who 
knew him, was sufficient to justify the feasibility 
or ultrmate success of any undertaking which he 
approved In the latter part of his career, his sit- 
uation as the most prominent individual in Scot- 
land in the pubhshing world, as well as his exten- 
sive connection with literary men in both ends of 
the island, togethe: with an increasing family, bed 
lim into greater expense than was consistent with 
lis own moderate habits, but not gi eater than that 
scale of living, to which he had 1a1sed himself, en- 
titled him, and in some measme compelled lim to 
It 13 also certain that he did not seru- 
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pulously weigh bis purse, when sympathy with the | intelligent 


necessities or misfortunes of othe:s called upon 
lim to open it In lis own case, the fruits of a 
life of activity, industry, and exertion, were saci! 

ficed in the pres ailing wreck of commercial credit 
which oveitook him in the midst of hus literary 
undertakings, by which he was one of the most 
remaikable suffereis, and, accoiding to received 
notions of worldly wisdom, little deserved to be 
the victim 

At the time his bankruptcy took plaice, M: 

Constable was meditating a series of publications, 
which afte: wards appeared unde the title of ‘ Con- 
stable’s Miscellany of O1jginal and Selected Works, 
in Literature, Art, and Science,’—the precurso: of 
that now almost universal system of cheap pnb- 
lishing, which renders the present an era of com- 
pilation and 1eptint, rather than of orginal pio- 
duction The Miscellany waa his last project 

Soon afte: its commencement he was attacked 
with his forme: disease, a diopsical complamt, 
aud he died, July 21, 1827, m the fifty-thud year 
of his age Ile left several children by both his 
marnages His flame was bulky and coipulent, 
and hig conntenance was remarkably pleasing and 
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The portrait painted by the late Sir 
Wemy Raeburn is a most successful likeness of 
hin The preceding woodcut 1s taken fiom it 
His manneis were fiiendly and concihating, al- 
thongh he was subject to occasional bursts of 
anger He 1s understood to have left memorials 
of the gieat liteiary and scientific men of his day 
COOK, Grorer, DD, an emment minister of 
the chuch of Scotland, was the second son of the 
Rev John Cook, professo: of moral philosophy in 
the umiveisity of St Andiews, who succeeded to 
the estate of Newburn in the county of Fife, and 
of Janet Hill, daughter of the Rev John Hill, min- 
ister of St Andiews, Fife, and sister of Piimeipal 
hill) He was born in Decembe: 1772, and at an 
early age became a student at the united college 
of St Salvatoi’s and St Leonaid’s, St Andiews 
Devoting himself to the ministry, after attending 
the divinity hall of St Mary’s in that university, 
he was licensed to preach the gospel on the 30th 
of Apiil 1795 =About three months afte:, he was 
presented to the living of Lamencekuk, in the gift 
of St Mary’s college, and was o.daimed and set- 
tled there on the 3d of Septembei in that yea 
He remained at Laurencekirk till 1829 Duing 
Ins whole hfe Di Cook was distinguished by gieat 
energy and activity of mind = To his pastoral 
duties he devoted himself with great assiduity 
Unaffected and hindly in mannei, and singularly 
easy of access, his people regarded him with much 
affection and iespect His leisuie time he eatly 
devoted to studies congemal to the duties in which 
he was engaged, and he published in 1808 a trea- 
tise in One vol octavo, under the title of ‘An Ilus- 
tration of the General Evidence establishing the 
Reality of Chiist’s Resmrection,’ which was at 
the time very favourably received He had early 
begun to take a mominent pait in the deliberations 
of church courts, and was led to a caieful investi- 
gation of the history of the church, which had not 
then attracted the amount of attention which, in 
consequence of his labours and those of Dr M‘Ciie 
and others, 1t subsequently recerved The result 
of his investigations, carried on unde: considei able 
disadvantage fiom his distance fiom public libra- 
ries, but with gieat industry and much research, 
was the appearance of his ‘ History of the Refot- 
mation in Scotland,’ in 1811, 1n 8 vols octavo, em- 
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bincing the peiiod fiom the beginning of the Re- 
formation to the appointment of the earl of Mui- 
ray to the regency in 1567 This was followed 
by the ‘ History of the Chuich of Scotland,’ which 
appeaied in 1815, in 8 vols octavo, continuing 
the narrative fiom the regency of Murray down 
to the Revolution The two woiks form a full 
and interesting ecclesiastical history of a period 
out of which momentous consequences to Scotland 
iesulted They we written with great calmness 
aud impattiality, aud the researches of late: his- 
to1imns have in no particula: of the least :mpor- 
tance affected their accmacy <A thid important 
wok was published in 8 vols 8vo, in 1822, entitled 
.* General and Historical View of Christianity ’ 
In addition to these Jaige: woiks, Di Cook 
published in 1820 a life of his uncle, Piimcipal 
Hil, who had long directed the counsels of the 
General Assembly, in which much important m- 
formation as to the ecclesiastical proceedings of 
that venerable body dung the period 18 conveyed 
In July 1826 a commission was issued by the 
ciown for the visitation of the universities of Scot- 
land, of which Dr Cook was amembe:r To the 
duties of that commission he devoted himself with 
lis usual mental activity, and on him a lage 
portion of its important work wns devolved He 
diew up for the commissioneis elaborate 1epoi ts 
of the history and present state of the universities 
of Edinbwigh and Aberdeen, and the draft of the 
geneial Report—services which were acknow- 
ledged in a special communi ation to Di Cuok 
made by the eail of Rosebery, the chairman of 
the commission ‘lhese services were continued 
till near the conclusion of the year 1880, and as 
a gratifying mark of the estimation in which his 
characte: as a clergyman was held, he was ap- 
pomted dean of the Oidei of the Thistle in June 
that yea, the highest honour that the Ciown has 
to confer on a mimiste: of the Church of Scotland 
In the course of the summer of 1828 Di Cook 
received the intimation that he was to be appoint- 
ed professor of moral philosophy in the university 
of St Andrews, and he accoidingly entered on the 
duties of the char in the following college session 
To lus :egular course, of 115 lectures, on moval 
philosophy, he added in the ensuing year a shorter 
course, of 49 lectures, on political economy 


Fiom an eaily period of life Dr Cook took a 
deep interest in the deliberations of the General 
Assembly, and soon distinguished himself in de- 
bate by his knowledge of the constitution and lis- 
tory of the chuich He was attached, by a 
deep conviction of them soundness, to those 
prinuiples maimtamed by what was called the 
moderate paity im the chuich—principles which 
might seem hereditary to his family, for they were 
those so poweifully advocated by his uncle Piin- 
cipal Hill, and by his father’s kinsman Piineipal 
Robeitson, and which had been maimtained by a 
long line of clerical ancestors But Di Cook was 
tuo imdependent to tie himself down to party, o1 
to allow others to determine for him what were 
the principles which, as a member of a paity, he 
should in consistency entertain In the yea: 1813 
he differed with those with whom he had till 
then acted, as to the important question of plu- 
To non-1esidence he 
was stiongly opposed,—his views on this subject 
will be found expressed in a pamphlet entitled, 
‘Substance of a speech delivered in the General 
Assembly, 22d May 1816, contaming an Inquiry 
into the Law and Constitution of the Church of 
Scotland, 1especting Residence and Pluralities,' 
&, S8vo The subject excited for a time a 
stiong feeling agatnst Di Cook on the part of the 
leading men of the moderate paity,and in con- 
sequence he was opposed by them im the General 
Assemblies of 1821 and 1822, when biought for- 
waid as a candidate for the modeiatoi’s chair 
On the latte: occasion he addiessed the Assembly 
i # speech, subsequently published, m which he 
vindicated, with great judgment and temper, the 
course he had followed In 1825, howevei, he was 
unanimously chosen moderator, and fiom that pe- 
110d unquestionably held the leading position in 
the counsels of the party to which he was attached 
In nll the debates which led to the disruption of 
the Church of Scotland in May 1848, he took a 
piominent pait on the moderate side, and his 
name was 4 “towel of strength” to lus paity 
His views on the Veto Act, and on the different 
questions which were o1jgimated by it, as expressed 
im the Assembly, are fully stated in a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘A few Plain Observations on the Enact- 
ments of the General Assembly of 1884, relating to 
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Patronage and Calls,’ published in that ) ea, and in 
several speeches published since The duties of the 
Assembly of 1844 were vey heavy, and although 
Dr Cook appeared to be in ings usual health, he 
was attacked almost immediately after with sudden 
ilIness, supposed to be connected with disease of 
the heat The attack was of shot duiation, but 
it occasionally recunred On the 13th of May 1845, 
i passing down to the Bank in St Andiews, he 
was observed to fall heavily on the sticet, and 
when taken up it was found that life had fled To 
Di Cook’s characte: and usefulness the following 
tribute was bomne by the Assembly that met in 
1845,—‘' The General Assembly deste to record 
the deep feelings of 1egret with which they 1¢- 
yaid the loss which this court and the chuich at 
luge haye recently sastamed, in the death of one 
of its most distinguished membeis—the Rev Di 
(zeu1 ge Cook, whose eminent abilities and profound 
knowledge of the piinciples and practical constitu- 
tion of om chuich, while they highly qualified him 
for becoming her histoian, no less enabled him, in 
combination with that sound wisdom, clear 1eason- 
ing, and manly cloquence, which were equally 
sharacteiistic of his mind, to affoid the most valu- 
able aid in conducting the deliberations of the As- 
sembly The cool judgment, enlarged views, and 
unweatied perseverance of Di: Cook the Assembly 
regard as having been, under providence, instiu- 
mental in no ordinary degiee to the safety of the 
chuich during the pels with which she was lately 
su110unded—and the valuable counsels so promptly 
and kindly aftorded by him, as often a3 inferio yu- 
dicatories o1 individual clergymen applied in cases 
of pe: plexity for his aid, will be long and giatefally 
remenibered thiough the church ” 

Ii Cook maiied, 23d Febuary, 1801, Diina, 
eldest danghte: of the Res Alexander Shank, 
sometime minister at St Cyrus Of seven chil- 
dicen, five survived him, namely, the Rev Dr 
John Cook, minister of Haddington, Mis Ma- 
jortbanks, wife of the Rev Thomas Majoribanks, 
Stenton, Ale .ande: Shank Cook, Esq , advocate , 
the Rev George Cook, chaplain at Bombay , and 
Henry David Cook, a civil servant of the East 
India Company at Madias D1 Cook’s eldest 
biother, John Cook, D D , professoi of divinity at 
St Andiews, was the author of a valuable ‘ In- 
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quiuy into the Authenticity of the Books of the 
New Testament,’ published in 1821 He died in 
1824 His son, Di John Cook, 18 minister of 
St Leonaids, St Andiews, anothe, the Rev 
George Cook, of Kincardine O'Neil A younger 
brother of Dr George Cook 1s Mi Walte: Cook, 
W S~ The youngest of the family 1s the Rev 
Heny David Cook, mimste: of Kalmany 


Coorzir, Cowl ER, or Courrr, a surname denved from 
the pansh of Cupar in Fife In ancient documents the name 
is variously spelled, and appears under the several forms of 
Cupir, Culpvre, Cypre, Cypium, Cowpa, and Coupar [he 
etsinology of the name 18 uncertain, but the word 1s appa- 
rently Celtic, and probably bore reference to the ancient castle 
o1 the rising ground on which it was situated 

A family of this name, styled of Gogar, possessed a baron 
etcy of Nova Scotia, conterrcd in 1638, on John Cooper, Exgq , 
who marred Chnstian, daughtcr of Robert Skenc, Esq of 
Halhards Ainong those who were killed with the earl of 
Haddmgton, at the blowing up of the castle of Douglas, 80th 
August 1640, was Jolin Couper of Gogar In 1640, John 
Couper, probably his son, was one of the cominissioners of the 
Scots parhament who approved of the treaty of Ripon ‘The 
hrst bai onet was succeeded by hus eldeat son, Sir John Cooper 
ut whose death, towards the close of the seventecnth century, 
without male issue, the title became dormant, but was re- 
vived by his great gi imdnephew, Ist August 1775, Sir Grey 
Cooper, who represented Rochester in parliament im 1765, 
and was an energetic supporter of the marquis of Rocking- 
ham, under whose adnunistration, as well as under those of 
the duke of Grafton and Lord North, he was secretary to the 
treasury In 1783 he was appomted one of the commission- 
ers of the ticasury, ind in Apmil 1796, sworn a member of 
the privy council On the death of the seventh baronet, Sir 
hiedenck Cooper, unmairied, in 1850, the tatl became 
extinct 





A family of the name of Cowper have occupied the same 
farm on the Abercrombie estate in Fife fo. more than three 
hundred years, and it 18 thought that it 18 of this family that 
Cowper the poct of Olney thus wrtcs to Mrs Courtenay, one 
of his friends “‘ While Pitcairne whistles for lis family estate 
m Fifeshire, he will do well 1f he will sound a few notes for 
me Tam ouginally of the same shue, and a fannly of my 
name 18 still there” [New Statistical Account of Scotland, 
vol 1x , page 344, Note, article ABERCROMBIE ] 





CopLAND, # surnaine onginally Enghsh, and signifying 
a headland, froin caput, ahead At the battle of Neville’s 
Cross in 1846, King David the Second of Scotland was dis- 
armed and taken prisoner by John Copeland, a gentleman of 
Northumberland, who was governor of Koxhugn Castle, 
although not without having knocked out two of Copeland's 
tecth with his gauntlet, in the struggle to free himself 
Copcland conseyed the wounded and uleeding monarch off the 
field, and on 1efusing to delivet hun up to the queen, who 
had remained at Newcastle during the battle, King Edward, 
then at Calais, sent for him, when he excused his refusal so 
handsomely that the king bestowed on him a reward of five 
hundied a-year in }inds near Wooler, which still bear the 
name of Copland, and made him a kmght banneret From 
tlus Sir John Copeland descended the Coplands of Colheston 
in Duinfries-shue, as well as others of the name in Scotland 
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COPLAND, Varrick, LL D, professo: of 
natural philosophy at Aberdeen, son of the minis- 
ter of Fintray, in Abeideenshue, was born at the 
manse of that puish in January 1749 Having 
obtained a burstry by competition, he rece:ved 
his education at Matischal college and university 
of Aberdeen, aid, on Maich 28, 1775, he was 
elected piofessur of natural philosophy in that 
institution = In Apil 1779 he was tiansfeired to 
the chan of mathematics im the same university, 
which he filled till July 9, 1817, when he again 
became professo: of the natural philosophy class 
He taught with gieat 1eputation and success, for 
upwards of furty yeas, and, on June 27, 1817, lus 
colleagues conferred on him the honorary degiee 
of LL D in acknowledgment of his emment se1- 
vices His course of natural philosophy was illus- 
tiated by one of the most extensive and complete 
sets of apparatus in the kingdom, mostly the work 
vf his own hands, or made by workinen unde: his 
superintendence As a lectme:, he was distin- 
guished by hts clear method and impressive man- 
ner of communicating knowledge, and fixing the 
attention of his hearers He was the fiist in the 
noith of Scotland who gave a regula: seics of 
popula: lectures on natural philosophy, divesting 
that science of its most abstruse calculations, and 
suiting the subject to the mechanic and operative 
tiadesman  fIiis attention was also successfully 
duected to other suences In Mr Sanuel l’ak’s 
‘Chemical and Piilosophical Essays,’ due ci edit 1s 
given to Dr Copland for having introduced into 
this countiy an expeditious method of bleaching 
by oxymuniatic acid, which had been shown to 
him merely as a curious chemical expei:ment by 
the celebiated Professor De Saussuie, while at 
Geneva with the duke of Goidea, in 1787) Mi 
Thomas Ihomson, howeve’ .n the article Bleach- 
ing in the Encyclopedia Britannica, denies that 
Dr Copland had any claim to the first intioduc- 
tion of the new process into Great Biitain, asciib- 
ing the meuit of it to the celebiated James Watt 
Duiing his long and useful life, Di Copland was 
in fiequent co1espondence with Watt, Telford, 
Maskelyne, Leshe, Olinthus Gregory, M_ Buot, 
Dr Hutton, and othe: distinguished literary and 
scientifi. men Jn 1782 he was elected a coric- 
sponding member of the Souety of Antiqnaties of 
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Scotland, and, in 1807, an associate of the Lin- 
nean Society of London Declining health caused 
lim, 1n September 1822, to 1esign his professoi - 
slip, and he died Novemben 10th of that year, 
the 73d year of his age He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Di David Ogilvy, surgeon, RN , by 
whom he had three sons and one daughte1 


Cornet (from Corbeau, a raven), the surname of a famuly, 
whose ancestor, Roger Corbet, came over from Normandy, 
with William the Conqueror and obtamed extensive grants of 
lands in Shropshire and on the marches of Wales. In Eng- 
land this farmly held many high offices in the state, and not 
less than mmeteen of them are in the rolls, of those who 
served at Agincourt, the sacking of Cadiz, the wars agaist 
the Welsh, Scots, French, & Between 1192 and 1625, sev- 
enty-one were made knights, and one a banneret, and since 
that tune two of the Corbets of Shropshire have been created 
baronets 

A branch o: the family seem early tu have settled in Scot- 
land, and to have obtamed possession of the lands of Macker- 
stoun in Roxburghshire Walter Corbet, ‘‘dominus de Mack- 
erstoun in Teviotia,” 1s witness with others to a charter of 
Milcolm the Fourth preserved im Anderson’s Diplomats. 
This Walter was the son ot Robert Corbet, who 1s witness in 
the mqusition made by David prince of Cumberland of the 
lands belongmg to the church of Glasgow, and also in other 
dceds of that piince, when king of Scots In the Chartulary 
of Melrose, Walter de Corbet 18 mentioned as a donor of the 
church of Mackcrstoun to the abbacv of Kelso Avicia de 
Corbet, of this family was the wife of Richard Moiville, hgh 
constable of Scotland, who died in 1191 ‘In the charters ot 
Alexander the Second, Nicolas Corbet 14 frequently mentioned 
asa witness Among those who swore fealty to Ldward the 
First in 1296, occur the numes of Roge: Corbet and Adam 
Corbet. the former of Mackerstoun and the latter supposed to 
be of Hardgray in Annandale The barony of Mackerstoun 
was afterwaids possessed by the Frasers of Drummelzier, and 
in the reign of David the Second, was inhented by an heiress, 
Margiret Iraser, who marned Dougall Macdougall, and 1s 
now im possession of Geneial Sir Phomas Macdougall Bris- 
bane, baronet, who received 1t on lis inaimage, in 1819, with 
the eldest daughter and heness of Sir Henry Hay Macdoug wl, 
baronet, the descendant of the above Dougall Macdougall 

The Corbets of Hardgray in Duinfries-shire, resided latterly 
in Clydesdale A charter by Phoinas de Corbet, dommus de 
Hardgray, Joanm de Corbet, filio suo, of the lands of Lime- 
kilns in Annandale in 1405, was confirmed by the earl ot 
Douglas The Corbcts of Hardgray became extinct in the 
male line in the early part of the egltecnth century Mr 
Hugh Corbet of Ha:dgr ty, the last propnetor 'ett two daugh 
ters, coherresses of his estate, the elder matted, first, to John 
Douglas of Mains, and secondly, to Sir Mungo Stirling of 
Glorat , and the younger to James Douglas of Muins 

A John Corbet, who is styled mimster of Benlull, (Bon- 
Inll?) published at Dublin in 1639, a quarto work, enti- 
tled ‘The Ungirding of the Scottish Armour, im answer tc 
the information for Defensive Arms against the King’s Ma- 
jesty, which were drawn up by the Covenanters at Kdinburgh ' 
He also published at London, in 1646, ‘A Vindication of the 
Magistrates and Ministers of the city of Gloucester,’ 4tu 
Another John Corbet, also a Scotsman, beheaded 1n the Inwh 
rebellion in 1641, was the author of ‘The Lpistle Congratu 
lator of Lysinuchnus Nicanor to tle Covenanters in Sec tland 
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Cormack, Jous, DD, an emment divine of the Church 
ot Scotland, was born in 1776 = At an ewlv period of Ins life 
he distinguished hineelf by hws supenor attamments in divi- 
ity; and when a student xt the Hall, he carned off the 
prize then annually swarded, for the best easay on # piven 
subject in theology In 1807 he was ordamed mimater 
of stow, in the presbytery of I auder afld county of Kdin- 
burgh, and in this parish he offiaated with great acceptance 
for nearly 34 yeasts On every subject connected with theo- 
logiea) literature Di Cormack had amassed a large stock of 
sound and valuable information, and the fruita of his re- 
searches appeared 1 various little works, original aud trans- 
lated, with which, fiom time to tim:, he favowed the public 
Dr Cormack died suddenly in las own church, on Sundav 
December 20, 1840, in his 64th year —4is works are 

Tives of the Ancient Philosophers, fiom the Fiench of 
Fenelon London, 1803, 2 vols 12m 

Account of the Abolishment of kemale Infanticide in Gue- 
zerut, with considerations on the question of promoting the 
Gospel in India -1815, 8vo 

A Sermon Fdin 1810 

Barzillai the Gilendite, a work abounding im most useful 
and inportant considerations on old age 

Illustrations of Faith a series of papers orginally written 
for the Scottish Cliistian Herald, subsequently published sn 
one sinall volume 








CorNWALI, & surname deved fiom the county of that 
yaine im England, the fist tn Scotland of this suiname hav- 
ing come from that distuct Among those who were slain 
with King James [V at Flodden was John Cornwall of Bon- 
hard His son Peter then a mnor, was infeft in these lands 
in obedience to a brief duected fiom the chancery, mention- 
ing that lng father was killed im that disastrous battle 

On 27th April, 1601, a town-ofhecr of Fdinburgh, named 
Arelnbald Cornwall, was hanged in that city, for no other 
offence than having, at the sale of some sequestrated goods at 
the cross, driven a nail into the pubbet standing close by, in- 
tending to suspend on it a portrait of the king on a board 
that was among them, for the pu: pose of its being bette: seen 
but was dissuaded frum doing xo by those present In the 
gatne reign one Robert Cornwall was minister of I inhthgow, 
and in 1610 he was a meinber of the General Assembly which 
was held at Glasgow on the 8th of June of that year 





Corrtin, a surname denved from a Gaelic word signifying 
x narrow glen It 18 the name of an old parish, (conjoined 
in 1609 with Hutton), and of a river and lochlet in the dis 
trict of Annandale, Dumfiies-slire The lands of Cone, 
forming the southern division of the united parish of Hutton 
and Corrie, were, in the twelfth century, held by a family 
vassals of Robert de Bruce, who, fiom them, took the sm- 
name of Corne In the Raginan Roll 1s the name of Walter 
Corie of this family 

In the 83d yea: of David II, a grant waa made to Robert 
de Corry (and his spouse), son and heu of the late [home de 
Torthorwald, ‘ our kinsman who died at the battle of Dur- 
ham,” of the lands of Coulyn and Ruchane He had another 
grant ot lands fiom the same monarch in the 40th year of 
hia ragn In the Rotul: Scotus, 18 :ecorded in 1367-68, 3 
sate conduct granted by Edward ILI to ‘ Robertus Corry de 
Valle Annandize de Scot cum sex equitibus ” 

Adam de Corry is a witness to a charter ot Confirmation 
by Robert, duke of Albany in 1411 

Lhe Corres of that itk and of Newby m Dumfnies-shure are 
frequentiv mentioned in the Public Records of the 15th and 
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16th centunes In the reign of James V, one of the John- 
stones of Annandale acquired the estute by marriage with the 
daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas Corne 

A branch of the same family possessed the lands of Kel- 
wood, in Dumfiies shire, until] the end of the 16th century, 
when they pissed to the Charteris family In 1572, at the 
meeting of parhament at Edinburgh, George Corry de Kel- 
wood was one of the barons present 

Although the ancient possessions of the faintly passed into 
other hands, the name did not become extinct in Dumfres- 
slure Early in Inst century, James Corme, Esq of Sped- 
doch, provost of Dumfries, son of John Corne by lus wife 
Jean Paterson, sister of William Paterson, who planned the 
Danen scheme, married Janet, daughter of Mr Goldie of 
Crugmuir, Kirkcudbright-shire, and left numerous descend- 
ants Thomas Corie, |sq of Slnelston and Newton Ads, 
for many veais iInanager of the Biitish Tinen Co Bank, was 
lus male representative 

James Cortie’s brother, Joseph Coie, Esq, proprieto: of 
various lands in Dumfiies shure, maimed a daughter of Judge 
Phipps, and Ins onlv daughter, Soplna Corne, mated William 
Hope Wen Exq of Craigie Hall 

hKiom then halt brother, William Corie of Redbank, are 
descended families of the name, occupying a promiment rank 
among the citizens of London and I iverpool 

Jheir sister manied the Rev Mr k.wart of I'roqueer One 
of he: sons, Joseph, wis ambassador froin the Biitish Court 
at Berlin, and died at the early age of 33° Another son, Wil- 
ham, a merchant in Liverpool was the father of Wailham 
Kwiait, ksq, MP for the Dumfies wistiict of Bughs (See 
BWakrs, suinaine of, vol up 182) 





Consan, (now Careon,) the suinime of a family which 
once powessed the estate of Mekleknox in Dumfries-shne 
The first of their igestors m Scotland wis an Italian gentle- 
man of the Corse family, who came to this country with an 
abbot of New Abbey, o1 Dulce Cor, 1 Galloway, about the 
vear 1280 = Sur Alexander Corsane was witness to u chaite: 
by Archibald the Grim eat] of Douglas, superior of Galloway, 
to Sir John Stewart, laird of Giyton, of the lands of Cahe 
The charte: 13 without a date, but 1t must have been before 
1400, us the eu] died in that year The principal family of 
Corsan was designed of Glen, which, in the reign of James 
IV , passed with Manion, daughter and only child of Sur Robert 
Corsan of Glen, by mairiage to Su Robert Gordon, who there- 
upon stvled himself of Glen, and on the death of his elde: bro- 
ther at the battle of I lodden was afte: wards designed of Loch- 
mvar Of that lady descended lineally the barons of Lochinvar 
and viscounts of Kenmue [Sce KkNMuRE, viscounts of ] 

Sir John Corsane, an early cadet and next her male of this 
family of Glen, settled at Dumfries and had a lineal succes- 
sion of hens male for 18 generations, all of the name of John 
Some of their brethren were ecclesiastics, particularly Domsnus 
Thomas Corsanus, designed perpetual vicar of Duinfries, in a 
charter granted by him for some chuich-lands in Duinfries 
dated in 1408 

In the reign of King Janes VI, John Corsan, 13th in de 
scent froin the said Sir John Corsan was provost of Dumtries, 
us appears from an inscription on his funeral monument erected 
by Ins son He was commissioner in pat lament for that burgh 
in 1621, when the five articles of the Perth assemblv recet\ ed 
the sanction of law He was provost of Dumfries 45 years, 
and died in 1629, aged 754 veurs, and was buried with eleven 
of his grandtathers He m Janet Maxwell, one of Lord 
Maxwell's family, who bore him several children One of Jus 
duughters, Minion, was mairiea to Stephen Luautie of Mux- 
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welton, ancestor of the Launes, baronets, of Maxwelton His 
eldest son, John Corsan, advocate, married Margaret Max- 
well, one of the daughters and cohetresses of Robert Maxwell 
of Dinwoody, a branch of the family of Maxwell, bv whom 
he had John his heir, who predeccased him, leaving a son, 
who succeeded his grandfather, Helen, and several others 
With his wife he got the lands of Barndennoch, and in con- 
sequence was soinctimes designed of that place He died in 
1671 He was provost of Dumfites about the time of the 
civil wars, and when that burgh was attacked bv the roy al- 
ists, he was, with others, a considerable loser It 18 said that 
a third part of the burgh of Dumfries belonged to him, and 
there were at one time many old houses in the town which 
bore the arms of the family, some of them quartered with 
those of the families into which he and his predecessors had 
marred The family ended, in Februarv 1721, 1 a daugh- 
ter, Agnes Corsan, thc wife of Mi Peter Rac, minster at 
Kilbride Her mother ws of the fannly of Maxwell of Tin- 
wald Mrs Rae hid twelve cnidien Her eldest son, Ro- 
neit Rae, assumed the namc and arms of Corsan, on succced- 
ing to the estate of Meikicknox Lhe Corsans of Dalwhat, 
in the parish of Glencaiun, belonged to an elder branch of 
the same family The name, which has been corrupted into 
Carson, 18 very prevalent m Duinfiics shire Of the learned 
Dr Carson, rector of the High School Fdinbuigh, a native 
of that county, 4 notice is given ante, p 599 





Coupar, Lord 1 title in the peerage of Scotland (attainted 
in 1746) confernnd in 1007, on the Hon Tan es Fl phinston 
second son of James first Lord Bilmeimoch, by Ins second 
wife Marjorv, daughter of Hugh Maxwell of leahng On the 
distribution made by Tunes the Sixth of the linds which fall 
to the crown on the dissolution of the rehgious houses, after 
the Reformation, his majesty erected the Cistertiin abbey of 
Coupar in Angus into a temporal lordship in lis fivow bv 
the title of Lord Coupar, and the hens male of his body, 
wich failing, to lus father and his hens mile and cntal, by 
roval charter dated 20th Dicembear 1607 His name afte 
this often occurs in the rolls of paliunent the fluence and 
superior talents of his elder brother, o1 1 Balmerinoch, having 
forced him into notice = In January 16d) he wan one of the 

oinmittee of tour of each of the three estates sent bv the par- 

lament to Peith to assist General Baillie in opposing the 
progress of the marquis of Montrox, ind on the subs: quent 
29th November, he was one of the comnussoners appointed 
to be judges of the processes of all delinquents cited by the 
estates, with power to examme witnesses, &e On 7th June 
1049, his lordslup was constituted one of the cxtiaordin uy 
lords of session, m room of Ins brother, Lod Balmemoch, 
deceased Speaking of this appomtment Su Jimcs Balfour 
savs “Phe Tod Bulmennoch’s extraordinary place of the 
pession they have bestowed on his brother the lord Goupa, 
whore head will not fll lis brothers hat” { lads, vol in 
page 390] ‘Lhe following emtaph, quoted in Brunton and 
Huig’s Tives of the Senators of the College of Justice, from 
the Balfour MS, A 7 a4, in the Advocates’ Libi uv, 1s to 
the saine effect 


“ky upon death, 
Hes worse than a troopcr, 
That took from us, Balmerinoch, 
And left that howlet Coupar " 


In 1650 Lord Coupar was appomted a colonel of one of the 
regiments of foot for the county of Perth, raised to resist 
Yromwell, and for his loyaltv a fine of three thousand pounds 
was imposed upon him by that personage, 12th Apiil 1654 
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He marned, first, Margaret, daughter of Sir James Halybur- 
ton of Piteur, secondly, Lady Manon Ogilvy, eldest daughter 
of James, second earl of Atrhe, who afterwards became the 
wife of John, third Lord Lindores, but had no issue by either 
wife He died in 1669 

A curious decmion of the comt of session, in a case in 
which his lordsinp was concerned, preserved by Lord Stan, 
and quoted by Donglas, in his Peerage (val 1 p 863, note, 
Wood's edition), was given 3d July 1662 Lord Coupar, 
sitting in parhament, taking out his watch, handed it to 
Tord Pitshgo, who refusmg to restore it, an action was 
brought for the value Lord Pitshgo suid that Lord Coupar 
having put his watch in his hand to s¢e what hour 1t was, 
Lord Sinclair putting forth his hand for « sight of the watch, 
Lord Pitshgo put it into Lord Sinclars hand, m the pre- 
sence of Lord Coupar, without contradiction, which must 
necessarily nmport lis consent Lord Coupur answered, that 
they being then sitting in pahament, lis silence could not 
import a consent ‘Lhe Loids repelled Loid Pitsligo’s detence, 
and found hint %lle in the value of the watch 

Ihe title and estates of the first Lord Coupar devolved 
upon Ins nephew, John, third Lord Balmerimoch, whose 
grandson, John, fifth Lord Balmermoch, on being appointed 
a lord of session, 5th June 1714, assumed the title of I ord 
Coupir Lhe titles were forfeited by ns half-brother, Ar- 
thur, fouth Tord Coupar and sixth Lord Balmermoch, m 
1746 —Scc Barmrrino, Baron, ante, p 228, and 1 PHIN- 
Sron, ARIHUK 


COUPER, WnrtamM, a leaned prelate, the son 
of a merchant at Edinbugh, was born im that 
citv in 1566, and studied at the university of St 
Audiews Gomg young to kngland, he was en- 
gaged for about a year as an assistant teacher to 
aM: Guthie, who kept a school at Hoddesden, 
in Heitfordshne He subsequently visited Lon- 
don, where he was hospitably iecerved by the 
fimons ugh Bioughton, who assisted him im his 
theological studies At the age of nneteen he 
returned to Fdimburgh, was lieensed to preach in 
1586, and in 1587 was ordained minister of the 
In 1592 
he was removed to Peith, where he continued for 


In 1608, he was appointed by 


paush of Bothkennar in Stulingshine 


nineteen years 
the Gcneial Asscmbly one of the commussioneis 
to go to London to give advice to his majesty 1e 
garding the suppression of papistical superstition, 
and while at court was sent by the king to deal 
with Mr Andiew Melville, then a pitsone: in 
the Tower, but he failed in making any mpies- 
sion on that champion of piesbytenanism — Iie 
was at one time much opposed to episcopacy, and 
in 1606 he wiote a letter to the bishop of Dun- 
blaue against the couse he had taken in accepting 


abishopnie Nevertheless his views changed, and 


| wn 1613, he was appointed bishop of Galloway, and 
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dean ef the Chapel-Royal, by James the Sixth 
He diced at his residence in the Canongate of Ed- 
inburgh, February 15, 1619 His body was in- 
terred in the Gry fisass’ churchy aid of Edinbw gh 
His character, not in his favouw, but much the 
reverse, 33 diawn at length by Calde: wood 1 
lis History of the Kuk of Scotland (vol vu page 
3849) Ils works ae 


Ihe Anatomy of a Christian man Tond 1611, 4to 

lhree Treatises concerning Christ Lond 1612, 8vo 

lhe Holy Alphabet of Zion's Scholars, by way of Com- 
mentary on the cxtx Psalm Lond 1613, fol 

Good News from Canaan, or, An Exposition of David's 
Pemitential Psalm, after he had gone in unto Bathsheba 
Lond 1613, 8v0 

A Mirror of Mercy, or, The Prodigal's Conversion ex- 
pounded Lond 1614, 8vo 

Dikallogie; contammg a just defence of his former apology 
against David Hume =Tond 1614, 4to 

Sermoh on Jitus n 7,8 Yond 1616, 8vo 

‘Lwo Sermons on Psalm oxxt 8 and Psilm Ixasvin 17 
Lond 1618, 4to 

The Truinph of the Chiistiin, in thiee treatinc» 
1632, 12mo 

Works, to which is added, A Commentary on the Revela- 
tions, ucver before published Lond 1624, 1629, 1726, fol 

COUPER, Rosprrt, M1), a minoi poet of 
some merit, was born at the farm-house of Balsier 
(of which his father was tenant), prish of Sorbie, 
Wigtonshne, 22d September, 1740 In 1769 he 
entered as a student at the university of Ghisgow, 
and studied a¢ first for the Chinch of Scotland, 
but lis parents having dicd, and left him little a1 
nothing, he accepted of an office as tuto: ma tam- 
tly an the state of Vuaginia, Amenca On the 
beiking ont of the American revolution here 
tuned to Scutland m 1776 He now. studied 
mediine at the college of Glasgow, aud on 
passing as surgeon, he began to practise at 
Newton-Stewart, in his native county = On the 
Hamilton, professor of 
midwifery, Glasgow, to the duke of Goidon, he 
settled in Fochabers im Banflstinc, m 1788, as phy - 


gician to his piace 


F din 


recommendation af Di 


{fe obtamed the dcgiee of 
MD from the college of Glasgow, and was a tel- 
low of the Roval Society of Kdinbuigh — In 1804 
he published at Inveiness two volumes of | Poetry, 
chiefly im the Scottsh language,’ which he dedi- 
cated to dance, dueness of Gordon He was the 
author of avery beautiful song, ‘Red gleams the 
pun,’ meerted in his works under the title ot ‘ Kin- 


aia, tune, Mel Gow He wrote some othe 


aaa 
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lyiical pieces, one of which, written “to a beau- 
tiful old Iighland an,” called ‘ Geordy agai,’ 13 1n- 
serted in Campbell’s ‘ Albyn’s Anthology, vol 
p 28 The author states that he wiote this song 
at the :equest of Lady Georgiana Gordon, after- 
waids duchess of Bedford, and that 1t alludes “to 
her noble biothe: (the ma:quis of Huntly), then 
with his regiment in Holland” Dr Couper lett 
Fochabeis in 1806, and died xt Wigton, on the 
18th Januay 1818 Di ‘Thomas Munay, the 
author of the ‘ Literary History of Galloway,’ com- 
muinicated a shot notice of Dr Coupe: to Ms 
David Laing for lis Iflustrative Notes to Sten- 
houxe’s Jolinson’s ‘Scots Musical Museum,’ to 
which we have been indebted for these particulars 
Couris, the surname of a family cclelnated as bankers 
Their most 1emote traceable ancestor wis Wilham Coutts, 
said to have becn a Contts of Auchintonl, a vassal of the 
family of Macdonald, scttled in Moutrose, at the close of the 
16th century, who became provost of the town His giand- 
son, Patiick, was a tradesman im Edinbuigh At the death 
of the latter in 1704, he left £2,500 to Ins wife and three 
ehuldien = Jolin Coutts, the cldest of lis f unilv, the herd of 
the fim of John Coutts & Co, generd merchants, Ddin- 
burgh, becumc lord provost of that city Having gone to 
Italy on account of Ins health, he dicd at Nola near Naples, 
in his 62d ver A few dave before his leaving Scotland, lic 
had executed a new deed of copartnery, in which he, his eld- 
est son Patrick and M1 lrotte: wero partners Lhe cutie 
stock of this fum was only £4,000 sterling =“ Lhen busi- 
neps was dealing m com, buving and selling goods ou com- 
nussion, the negotiation of bills of Cachange on IT ondon, Hol- 
lind, Frince, Italy, Spam and Portugal,” that 18, merchants 
and bankai» Provost Coutts left fom sons, of whom Iho- 
mas, the vonngest, wis the survivor Separating himself 
entirely from the fim of John Coutts & Co, of Kdinbugh, 
(which some years subsequently, changed its title to that of 
W Forbes, 5 Hunter & Co, and m 1830 bee me the Umon 
Bink of Scotland,) he went to Tondon, and origmated the 


bank of Coutts & Co in the Strid A manon of bin fol- 
lows 


COUTTS, ‘Tnomas, a wealthy metropolitan 
banker, fomth and yonngest son of John Coutts, 
general mexchant im Edinburgh, was born in Scot- 
land about 1731) is biotle: James had become 
A partner m a banking-honse in St Mary Axe, 
London, and afterwards went into partnership 
with the subject of this notice ina bank im the 
Stiand On the death of James, in 1778, Thomas 
became the sole manager, and becoming the 
banker of Geoige the ‘Lhud, and of many of the 
principal of the arstociacy, with habits of great 
economy he soon amassed an immense fortune 


He died Febstiary 24, 18292 He was twice mar: 
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ried, fist to Susan Starkie, a female seivant 
of his biothe:, by whom he had thiee daughteis 

Susan, marued, in 1796, to George Augustus, 
third eail of Guildford , Frances, married, in 1800, 
to John, first marquis of Bute, and Sophia, mar- 
ied, in 1798, to Sur Fiancis Burdett, baronet In 
1815 his first wife died, and, within thiee months, 
he took for his second wife Harriet Mellon, an 
actress, to whom, at his death, he bequeathed all 
his property, aud who was afte: waids married to 
the duke of St Albans Muss Burdett Coutts, 
his giand-daughtet, inhesited the greater part of 
his wealth 


Cowan, a surnaine derived fiom the Scottish method of 
pronouncing the name of Colquhoun, winch see 





CRAIG, a suiname derived from a Scottish word meaning 
a crag or steep rocky cliff, and often prt fixed to the namcs of 
places m Jnjly o1 mountainous districts im various pats of 
Scotland The name secms to belong particularly to the 
north of Scotland, while the sunanc of Craigie 18 detived 
fioin an estate m Jinkthgowshue See Craic if, surr ume of 

In 1835, when the castl of Kild:ummy, in Aberdeen- 
slure, was besieged by the followers of | dward Bithol, Sir 
Andrew Monty of Bothwell, Wilham Douglas of Taddes- 
dale, and the earl of March advanccd to its relief with eight 
hundicd men, natives of the Lothians and the Merse = [hey 
were joined by three hundred men from the terutorv of Kal- 
drummy, under the command of John Crag Surprising 
the army of Bilol, unda the carl of Athol, in the forest of 
Kilblean, thev signally defeated them, Athol then leader, 
being among the slain Some writers asscit that this John 
Crug was captain of the gairson at Kildrummy, but I ord 
Hailes, with more probabilitv, thinks that the remforcemcnt 
which he honcht to the patriot army were the vassals of the 
ewldom of Mar, whereof hildiunmy was the capital mes- 
auugc, and not a detachment trom the gaiuison of the cistle 
kordun cally the commanda gudam Johannes Crag, which 
plainly shows thit he did not mean to speah of John Crabbe 
the Fleming, whom he had previously mentioned, yet later 
iuthors suppose them to have been the sume | Mal ymple’s 
Annals of Scotlund, vol 1 p 18u, not | 

Of the nune, the Ciuys of Riccurton were the most con- 
spicuous family The fist of it was the distinguished feudal 
lawver, Sir Thomas Ciaig of Riccarton, of whom a notice Ip 
given blow James Cr ug the fourth son of Ins great gi id- 
son, was professor of civil Lew in the university of Fdinbuigh, 
to which chan he was appointed Octobcr 18, 1710 He died 
in l7o2 By jis wit, & daughter of Robert Dundas of 
Ainiston, once of the senators of the college of Justice, he hid 
two sons, Thomas, ustally styled “the land,” and Robert 
Lhe two brothers for 7 env years tesided together, and neither 
ever marned hough very wealthy, they were men of pii- 
mitive and simple habits = On the death of the elder broth: r, 
Thomas, 22d January, 1814, im the eighty-hfth year of hs 
age, lus younger brother, Robert, succeeded him =‘ Fhe latte, 
who had pissed advocate in 1754, was, about the year 1776 
appointed one of the judges of the commussary court, winch 
ofhce he resigned in 1791 He was a liberal in politics, and 
m 1795 he published anonymously at kdimburgh, » painphict 
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entitled, ‘An Inquiry into the Justice and Necessity of the 
present War with France,’ 8vo, of which a second and improved 
edition was published the following year Its object was to 
demonstrate the nght which every nation has to remodel its 
own institutions and choose its own form of government, re- 
fening, by way of precedent, to the various revolutions which 
have taken place in Great Britain, without producing any at- 
tempt at interference on the part of other states. He died on 
13th March 1823, at the advanced age of nnety-three Pur- 
suant to a deed of ental, Mr James Gibson, writer to the 
signet, (afterwards Sir James Gibson Craig, baronet, the 
baronetcy being conferred in 1881) succeeded to the estate of 
Riccarton, when he assumed the niume and arms of Craig 
(For notice of, see page 692) At his death in 1850, his son 
Sir Wilham, became second baronet 

Another faimly of the name were the Crags of Dalnur 
and Costerton, Mid-Lothian, who became connected by mar- 
riage with the Tytleis of Woodhouselee, Anne Craig, daugh 
ter of James Craig, Lsq of Costerton, write: to the signet, 
having in 17@4, inatried the emiment antiquarian writer, 
William lytler of Woodhouselee She was the mother of 
Alea inder Fitscr Ivtler, usually styled Lord Woodhouselee 
Her sister, Miss Ciug of Dalnair, maried Mi Alexander 
Keir, a wine merchant at Bordeaux, father of James heir, 
sq of Blatksliels = Lhe last of the Dalnar family, Sir 
James Henry Craig, K B, governor-general of Biitash North 
Ametiica, died in 1812 


CRAIG, Sir Tuomas, of Riccaiton, a distin- 
guished lawye: and wiitci on the feudal law, was 
boin at Edinbwigh about 1538 It 18 unceitain 
whether his father was Robeit Craig, a meichaut 
in Edinbuigh, o1 William Ciaig of Craigtintry, 
aftaawaids Ciaigston in Abeidcenshue In 1552 
he was entered a student of St Leonaid’s college, 
in the unmversity of St Andiews, which he quitted 
in 1555, afte: receiving his degiece as bachelor of 
He then proceeded to the university of 
Pais, where he studied the civil and canon laws 


aits 


Hie returned to Scotland about 1561, was called to 
the bar in Febsuary 1563, and, in 1064, was made 
justice-depute = 1n 1566, when Prince James was 
born, Cray wiote a Latin hexamete: poem of 
some length on the event, entitled ‘ Genethhiacon 
Jacobi Pimcipis Scotorum,’ which 1s highly spoken 
of by Mi Tytler im his Life of Su Thomas Crag 
This, and Ins ‘ Pareeneticon,’ a poem wiitten on 
the depaituie of King James for England, are 
‘Dehtiwe Poetaium Scoto:um ’ 
Ciaig soon acquued an extensive practice at the 
bai, which he enjoyed for upwaids of forty yeais 
He was a conveit to the protestant rehgion, and 
appeais to have kept Iums if apart fiom the 
political intiigues and comm: tions of those dis- 
tiacted times, devoting himself to his protessional 
duties, and, in his hours of 1elaxation, cultivating 
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a taste for classical literature 
is his learned treatise on the feudal law, entitled 
‘Jus Feudale,’ which is held in such high estima- 
tion, that it has often been quoted both by histo- 
1ans and lawyeis It was completed in 1608, but 
not published till forty-seven yeara after his death 
In Januaiv 1603 he wiote a Latin treatise on the 
1ight of James to the crown of England, an Eng- 
lish translation of which was, by Di: Gatherer, 
published in 1703 He was present at King 
James’ entry into London, as well as at his cor- 
onation, which events he commemorated im a 
Latin hexameter poem Having repeatedly de- 
clined the honow of knighthood, King James 
ordered that he should nevei theless enjoy the style 
and title In 1604 he was one of the Scots com- 
nussioneis nominated by his majesty to confer 
with otheis on the part of England, 1egaiding the 
probability of a union between the two counties, 
a favourite project with King James Sn Thomas 
wiote a work on this subject, which still 1emains 
In manusciipt He also wrote a treatise on the 
dependent sovereignty of Scotland, entitled § De 
Hominio,’ which was tiansjated mto bad English 
hy Mr George Ridpath, and published im 1695 
Tn the latter pait of lus life he bec ime advocate 
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His principal work | for the church Sn Thomas Craig died at Edin- 


burgh, February 26, 1608 Hus portrait is given 
in the preceding column 

He had mariied Helen, daughter of Heriot of 
Tiabrown, in East Lothian, by whom he had fou 
sons and three daughters Ilis eldest son, Sir 
Lewis Craig, boin in 1569, was educated at the 
univeisity of Edinbuigh, unde: the eye of his fa- 
the, and took his degiee of master of arts on 80th 
July 1597 He afte:waids studied the civil law 
for two years at Poitiers, and on his icturn to his 
native country was admitted an advocate, 11th 
June 1600 He was knighted and appointed a 
lord of session sometime between the 24th Feb 
1uay 1604 and 19th June 1605 He sat as a 
lord of session, under the title of Lord Whights- 
houses, while his fathe: was still a pleade: at the 
bar The judges at that time wore then hats on 
the bench, but, ‘“‘ whenever,” says Mir Tytler, 
‘hus father appeaied before lim, Su Lewis, as 
became a plous son, uncovered, and listened to his 
parent with the utmost reverence” [Life by Mr 
P F Tytler ] Sn Lewis died before 6th June 
1622 —Sir Thomas Craig's works arc 

Poemata Edin 1603, 4to 

Serempsim ct mvietissim: Prunepis Jacobs Britanmaram 
et Galliarum Regis 2TFHANOCOPIA Rod Chartens 
1603, 4to = This poem ind his Pareneticon se reprinted in- 
ter Deht Poet Scotor Amst 1687 

Jus Feudale tribus Tibris comprchonsum = Fdin 1655 tol 
Idein ex kditione Tac Baile din 1792 fol A work of 
authority over all Fusope Another edition, T ipsiee, 1716, 4te 

Scotland » Sovercignty asserted, being « dispute concerning 
homage against those who m untain that Scotland 16 a feu of 
Puglind = ‘Translited from the Tatin, with « Prefice, bv 
George Ridpath Tondon 1695, &\0 1698 kvo 

‘The right of Succession to the Kingdom of Fngland mtwo 
books, against Parsons the Test, who endeavoured to over- 
throw not onlv the nyht of Succeasion, but also the siercd 
authority of Kings themselves Written above 100 venus 
gnee and translited ont of the Datin, by James Gatherer 
I indon 1703, &vo 

CRAIG, JonN, an eminent picache: of the Re- 
formation, ud colleague of John Know, was boin 
mn 1512, and soon afte: lost his father in the div- 
astrons battle of Flodden He seceived his edu- 
cation at the university of St Andiews, and gomg 
afterwaids to England, became tutor to the family 
of Loid Daae = In consequence of the waa which 
bioke ont between England and Scotland, he 1e- 
tuned to his native country, and became a fiiaz 
Falling under the sus- 


=~ 


picion of heresy, he was thiown mto piison, but 
was soon liberated In 1587 he left Scotland, and 
afte: in vain attempting to piocure a place at 
Cambiidge, proceeded to Fiance, and thence to 
Italy At the :ecommendation of Cardinal Pole 
he was admitted among the Dominicans at Bolog- 
na, and such was his merit, that he was soon 
raised to the rectoiate of that bodv Finding a 
copy of Calvin’s Institutions in the libiary of the 
Inquisition, he was induced to 1ead that work, 
when he became a conveit to the protestant doc - 
tiines Making no secret of his change of senti- 
ments, he was exposed to considerable dangel, 
but was advised by an old monk, a countiyman of 
lis own, to obtain his discharge, and depait fiom 
the monastery We now entered as tutor mto the 
family of a neighbouimng nobleman who had em- 
biaccd protestant pimeiples, but both he and his 
pation being accused of heresy, were seized and 
sent to Rome, whee he was brought to tral, and, 
with some others, condemned to be burnt on the 
20th of August 1559 =Luchily for lum, the pope, 
Paul the Fouith, died on the evening before the 
day appointed for his execution and the populace 
having excited a tumult in the cits, the prison 
doors were thrown open, and Craig and his fellow 
captives effected them escape, and took refuge m 
a house beyond the subuibs They were pursued 
by a company of soldieis, and on ente1ing the 
house, then Jeadet looked Ciaig eagenly in the 
face, and, taking him aside, asked if he recollected 
of once 1eheving a poo: wounded soldier whilst 
walking im the fields im the vicamity of Bologna 
Craig 1ephed that he did not remember the cu- 
cumstance ‘But I 1emember it,” replied the 
grateful soldi i, ‘I am the man whom you 1¢- 
hheved, and Providence has now put it im my power 
to 1eturn the kindness which you showed tu a 
distressed stranger You are at liberty , vour 
companions I must take along with me, but, for 
you sake, shall show them every favom in my 
power” He then supplied him with money, and 
sllowed him to depart 

Craig soon found his way bach to Bologna, but 
afiaid of being denounced to the Inquisition, he 
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of a wood to :uminate on his sad conditivn, when, 
to his stipiise, a strange dog came fawning up to 
hin with a purse in its mouth Viewing this as 
‘‘a smngula: testimony of God's caie of him,” he 
now prosecuted his yonrney with renewed stiength 

Having reached Vienna, and announced himself a 
Dominican monk, he was employed to preach 
befure the archduhke of Austiia, afterwaids the 
Emperor Maximilian the Second, with whom he 
But the new pontiff applying 
to have him sent bach to Rome as a condemned 
heretic, the archduke dismissed him with a safe 

In 1560 he aiived im England, and be- 
ing informed of the establishment of the Reformed 
religion in las native country, he hastened to Ed- 


became a fav outite 


conduct 


mbigh, and wis admitted to the mmistry av 
ing, dung an absence of twenty-fom ycats, 
neaily forgotten his native Jan,uage, he picached 
fo. ashoit time in Latin to some of the learned 
in Magdalene chapel, in the Cowgate Te was 
afterwards appomted minister of the Canongate, 
where he had not officiated long till he was elected, 
in 1562, colleague to John Knox, in the paish 
Church of Edimburgh, where he contimued for nine 
yeas 
cd against the hypocusy of the times with so 
much truth and pomt that many of the cowtiers 
were highly offended, and in particular Maitland 
of Lethington, seaietary tu the queen, who soon 
after, in the famous conference between the cout 
lods and the leading members of the Assem- 
bly, cared on the discussion singly with John 
Knox = In the following yeai he and his colleague 
Knox were ordained by the Assembly to prepare 
the fo1m of the exercise to be used at a public fast, 
and to cause it to be printed 


In 1564, in one of his se:mons he inveigh- 


This treatise of tast- 
In the 
memoiable year 1567 he proclaimed the banns of 
mariage between the queen and Bothwell, de- 
clang at the same time that the maiuage was 


ing was long preset ved in the Psalm-books 


odious and scandalous to the woild, for which 
he was called before the council In the Gen- 
eial Assembly of July 1568, with six othe: min- 
isteis he was appointed to revise the form and 
order of excommunication which had been pre- 


left that city, and avoiding all the public 10ads, | pared by Knox, and in that of July 1569, he and 


endeavoured to 1each Milan, his money failing 
him on the 10ad, he laid himself down by the side 





Knox, with Mi David Lindsay and the supeiin- 


tendant of Lothian, received commission to 1evise 
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the acts of the Gencial Assemblics Of the As- 
sembly which met at Edinburgh on 1st Maich 
1570 he was chosen mode:ato: He was 1c-elect- 
ed to the same office in the meeting of the General 
Assembly 24th October 1576, and was a thud 
time elected moderator on 17th October 1581 
About 1572 Craig was sent by the General As- 
sembly to preach at Montrose, and two years 
afterwaids he was appointed minster at Aber- 
deen In 1579 he was appomted one of the chap- 
luins to James the Sixth, and thereupon retuined 
to Edinburgh, and took a leading pait m the 
General Assemblies of the Chmch He assisted 
in compiling the Second Book of Discipline, and 
wis the writer of the National Covenant which 
was signed m 1580 by the king and his household, 
and. fiom this was called the king’s covenant 01 
Confession of Faith On the 19th Septembe: 
1582, he rebuked the king fiom the pulpit for 
issuing & proclamation in which the ministers of 
the church were severely reflected upon, for then 
sonduct m excommunicating Robeit Montgomery, 
uchbishop of Glasgow, whereat, it 1s sud, the 
king wept, saying that he might have told him 
privately Mir Craig had taken gicat pains m 
collecting the acts of Assembly, which wee ap- 
proved of by the Assembly of 1588 — In the fol- 
lowmg year he and several ministers were sum- 
moned before the council for then bold speeches, 
and their opposing such acts of parliament as they 
thought conti ay to the liberties of the chinch, on 
which occasion the eal of Arran, the king’s fav- 
ourite, started to his feet, and said they weie too 
pert, he should shave then heads, pare their nails, 
and make them au cxample to all who should re- 
bel against king and council They were charged 
to compear before the king and council at Falk 
land on the 4th September They obeyed, when 
some warn) discussion took place between Mi) 
Ciug and the bishop of St Andrews, and Anan 
endeavouied to browbeat him and those with him 


Mr Craig was discharged froin preaching, and he | 
and the othe: accused ministers were commanded | temberg, with a refutation of his arguments 
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shoit oration to her” In 1591 he piepmed, by 
order of the General Assembly, the form of an 
examination before the Communion, which was 
ordeied to be printed, and taught in schools and 
families, 1 place of the catechism On 29th De- 
cembei in that year, he again rebuked the king 
fiom the pulpit for not doing justice to his people, 
to the great wrath of his majesty In 1595, from 
the infiimities of age, he resigned his office of 
minister to the king, and r:etued from public life 
IIe died Decembe: 4, 1600, aged 88 

CRAIG, ALFXANDER, 2 poet, of whom little 1s 
His amoious songs, sonnets, and elegies, 
were published in London in 1606 

CRAIG, Joon, a learned mathematician and 
divine, was a native of Scotland, but the place and 
date of his bith are unknown Ile settled at 
Cambiidge in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and distinginshed himself as a mathema- 
cal write: by a number of papeis on Fluxions, and 
othe: sulyects, in the Philosophical Transactions, 
and in the Acta Eruditorum He had a contro- 
vcarsy with John Bernoullt on the quadiature of 
curved lines and cuvilinear figuies, m= which 
Leibnitz took the pat of Ciug But his most 
extraordinary work 1s a pamphlet of thirty-six 
pages 4to, entitled ‘Theologiz Chistian Piimci- 
pia Mathematica,’ published at London in 1699 
The object of this curious tract 1s to calculate the 
dwiation of moral evidence and the authouty of 
He establishes, as his fundamen- 


known 


historical facts 
tal proposition, that whatever we believe upon 
the testimony of men, inspired 01 uninspned, 18 
nothing moe than piobable He then proceeds 
to suppose that the probability diminishes in pio 
poition as the distance of time from this testamony 
increases, and by means of algebiaical calcula- 
tions, he artives at length at the conclusion, that 
the probability 18, that the Christian 1elgion will 
last only fourteen hundied and fifty-four yeas 
fiom the date of his book’ His tiact was repub- 
lished at Leipsic m 1755, by J D Titius of Wit- 
The 


to compear again before the council the 16th of | Abbe Houteville also combated his learned but 


November Ile afterwards subsciibed the bond 
of obedience He officiated at the coronation of 
the queen in 1590, and on her subsequent entiy 
mto Edinburgh, his son, ‘'a young boy, made a 
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absurd reveites The date of Craig’s death 1s not 
known = The following list of his writings 1s from 
Watt's Bibliotheca Biitannica, in which 1 1s stated 
he was sometime vicar of Gillingham, Dorsetshire 
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Methods figurarum, lneis rectis et curviscomprehensarum | died in 1784, m the 75th year of his age 


quadraturas determinand: London, 1685, d4to 

rractatus mathematicus, de figurarum curvilinearum quad- 
ratunis, et locis geometncois. London, 1692, 1698, 4to 

Theologizs Chnstians Principia Mathematica. London, 
1699, 4to Reprinted, Leipsic, 1755 

De calculo fluentium, lib u et de optica analvtica, hb u 
London, 1718, 4to 

The Quadrature of the Loganthmic Curve, translated 
from the Latin Phil lrans Abr iv 818 1698 

Quadrature of Figures Geometrically Irrational Ib 202 
1697 

Letter, containing Solutions of two problems 1 on the 
Solid of Least Resistance, 2 The Curve of Quickest Descent 


Ib 542 1700-1 

Specnnen of determining the Quadrature of figures Ib v 
24 1708 

Solution of Bernoulli's Problan Ib 90 1704 

Of the Length of Curve Lines. Ib 406 1708 

Method of Making Logimthms Ib 009 1710 

Descript on of the Head of a monstious Calf Ib 668 
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CRAIG, Jamzs, a very popula: preache mm his 
diy, was boin at Gifford, in East Lothian, in 
1682 He was educated in the university of Kd- 
inburgh, where he took his degree of M A, and 
was ordamed minister at Yester Duiing the 
time he remamed there, he wiote a volume of 
‘Divine Poems,’ which passed thiough two edi- 
tionse Te afterwards became mimster at Iad- 
dington, and, in 1732, was tianslated to Edin 
bugh, where he died in 1744, aged 62 Lis 
selmons, in three volumes 8vo, chiefly on the 
heads of Cluistianity, published at Edmbugh m 
1732, weie at one time much esteemed, but they 
ale now become scaice 

CRAIG, Wituram, DD, an eminent divine, 
was the son of a meichant in Glasgow, where he 
was boin in Febiuaty 1709 = At college he dis- 
guished himeelf by his uncommon profiuiency im 
classical leaning Ile was licensed to pieach m 
1734, and in 1787, having received a presentation 
fiom Mr Lockhart of Cambusnethan, he was 
oidaimed minister of that pasish He afterwards 
accepted of a presentation to Glasgow, and became 
minister of St Andiew’s chuich in that city Ile 
married the daughter of Mr Anderson, a con- 
siderable merchant in Glasgow, by whom he had 
several childien, two of whom, William, an eminent 
lawyer, afterwaids Loid Craig, and John, a mer 
chant, survived then father 
1758, and he subsequently married the daughte: of 
Gilbert Kennedy, Esq of Auchtifaidel Di Craig 
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His 
sermons were much admured foi their eloquence 
His works are 
An Essay on the Life of Jesus Chnst Edin 1767, 12mo 
Iwenty Discourses on various subjects Edin 1775, 3 


vols 12mo Now edition, with several additional Sermons, 
and a life ofthe Author 1808, 2 vols. 8vo 


CRAIG, WitiiamM, Lorp Craig, an emment 
judge, son of the preceding, was born in 1745 
He studied at the university of Glasgow, and was 
admitted advocate in 1768 In 1787 he became 
sheiff-depute of Ayrshne, and in 1792, on the 
death of Lord Hailes, was inised to the Bench, 
when he agsuined the title of Loid Craig In 1795 
he succeeded Loid Hendeiland as a judge of the 
cout of justiciaiy, which situation he held tll 
1812, when he 1esigned it on account of infirm 
health While still an advocate, he was one of 
the chief contuibutois to * The Minor,’ a celebrated 
pertodical published at Edinbuigh, the jomt pro- 
duction of a souety of gentlemen, all connected 
with the bar, except M: Henry Mackenzie, author 
of ‘The Man of Feeling’ This souety was at 
fust termed the ‘Tabernacle,’ and usnally met m 
a tavern foi the purpose of 1cading then essays 
When the publication of these was 1esolved upon, 
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the idea of which originated with Mr Craig, the 
name was changed to that of the ‘Minor Club’ 
The Minor was commenced January 28, 1779, 
and finished with the 110th number, May 27, 1780 
The whole was afterwuds republished in 3 vols 
8vo Mr Craig's contibutions, next to those of 
M: Mackenzie, weie the most numerous The 
thity-sixth number, written by lim, “ contitbuted 
in no inconsideiable degree,” says Di Ande:son, 
in lus Lives of the Poets, * to rescue fiom oblivion 
the name and writings of the ingenious and ami- 
able young poct, Michael Bruce” Mi Ciaig also 
wiote many excellent papeis for ‘The Lounges,’ 
which was started some years afte: by the same 
club Has lo:dslup, who waa the cousin of Mis 
M‘Lehose, the celebrated Clarinda of Buins, died 
July 8,1818 Fiom a portiait of Mi Crag by 
Kay tle woodcut on the preceding page has been 
taken 

CRAIG, JAMES, an eminent aschitect of the 
eighteenth century, was the son of Walliam 
Craig, merchant in dinburgh, and Mary, young- 
est sister of James Thomson, the author of the 
Seasons Its plan for the new town of Edin- 
burgh, published in 1768, aud dedicated to George 
the Thid, first biought him into notice It was 
altered by Cinig hunself m 1774 = Various othe: 
changes were effected on the plan, ere it assumed 
a peimanent shape evenon pape: It was selected 
ns the best fiom a gicat number of competing de- 
signs On publishing it, he appended to it the 
following quotation fiom his uncle’s Scasons 


“ August, around what public works I sce! 
Lo! stately streets, lo! squares that cout the breeze, 
See Jong canals, aud dec pen'd rivers Join 
ach part with each, and with the cncling main, 
The whole entwined Island ” 


A part of Ciaig’s design was to preserve and ex- 
tend the Noth Loch, at the back of Edinbugh 
Castle, in the form of a long canal It 1s now 
tuined to much better use, afte: being diained, as 
the site of that portion of the Edinbuigh and 
Glasgow Railway which runs into the Edinburgh 
terminus Ciaig was presented with a gold 
medal bearing the city arms and a suitable mscrip- 
tion, and received along with it the fieedom of the 
aty of Edinburgh im a silver box The Physi- 


cian’s Hall, a chaste Grecian edifice, designed by 
him, which stood on the south side of George stieet, 
but removed in 1845, seems to have been his best 
woik The foundation stone of it was laid im 
1774 by the celebrated Dr Cullen, but that 
building was removed in 1845, and the Com- 
mercial Bank of Scotland, remaikable for its lofty 
and magnificent portico, now occupies its site In 
1786 Ciaig issued a quaito pamphlet, illustrated 
with engiavings, containing a scheme foi 1emodel- 
ling the old town, but its suggestions weie not 
adopted His professional skill was for a long 
tine almost entuely exercised on the private 
dwellings of the new town, and these generally 
are so elegantly designed, and the streets so uni- 
form as to have acquued for the new town of 
Edinbui gh, the proud title of * the city of palaces ” 
He died at Edinburgh, on the 23d June, 1795 
CRAIG, Str JAMEs GrBson-, an emient citi- 
von of Edinburgh, and one of the leading local 
politiaans of his tine, was boin on the 11th Oc- 
tober, 1765, and belonged to the ancient family of 
Gibson, of Due, one of whom married the daugh- 
ter of Su Thomas Craig, of Riccatton, the learned 
author of the ‘ Treatise on the Feudal Law,’ and 
in consequence the subject of this notice, on the 
extinction of the male line, suceceded as heir of 
entail to the Riccaiton estate His father, Wil 
ham Gibson, Esq , a merchant in Edinbuigh, died 
in 1807 By Ins wife, Mary Cecilia, a daughter 
of James Balfour, Esq, of Piltig, he had nine 
sons and a daughte: Sn James, the second son, 
was educated at the High School of Is nitive 
city, and in 1786 was admitted a member of the 
Souety of Wiiteis tothe Signet Latterly he was 
at the head of the hst of that body From his 
eailiest years he entertained a zealous attachment 
to the principles of civil and religious liberty, and 
thioughout his long life had always been regarded 
as one of the most able and active of the hberals 
of Scotland On the breaking out of the French 
Rev olution of 1789, he was one of those who came 
prominently forward to agitate for pai lamentary 
1eform, and by his pmse, his pen, lus influence, 
and professional counsel, undismayed by the frowns 
of those in power, he aided the liberal cause, and 
proved himself the fiend of the friends of liberty 
when more cautious and less zealous supporters of 
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liberal opmions shrunk from the hazaids and dan 
gers which then attended such a bold and honest 
comse as was adopted by him and a few otheis 
holding similar sentiments At a later period, 
when Harry Ershine, John Clerk of Eldin, Adam 
Giles, afterwards Lord Gillies, David Cathcart, 
afterwards Lord Alloway , and others of the Ed- 
inburgh Whigs, weie joined by Cranstoun, Jef- 
firey, Monctieff, Cockburn, and Murray, James 
Gibson was still the active and indomitable agent 
in conducting the policy of the party ‘In fact,” 
says a white: im a local journal, “the presence 
and counsel of Sn James weie always deemed in- 
dispensable when a movement was to be made, 
for he was one of the maim springs when specula- 
tion gave way to action During that period of 
excitement which followed a few years after thie 
peace, when men, undistiacted by the shock of 
contending hosts, had time to revert to political 
reform, we find Su James receiving his full share 
of the abuse then lavished by the ‘ Beacon’ on the 
leaders of the Whig paity One charge made by 
that jouinal involved hus professional reputation 
and peisonal honom, and he sought recouise m 
the jmy court, when, afte: an elaborate tial, dui- 
ing which the most satisfactory testimony was 
borne to his high character and honouw, by cer- 
tan of the most emment of his professional bie- 
thren, although on the opposite side of politics, 
he triumphantly established his case, and the jy 
returned a veidict for him with £500 damages ” 
He was on terms of intimacy with Fox and most 
of the leaders of the old whig school, and figmies 
prominently in the sarcastic ballad against the 
Whigs written by Si Alexander Boswell in 1822, 
which led to the fatal duel with Mi Stuart of 
Dunearn, in which Boswell was shot 

During the Reform agitation of 1830-31, and 82, 
his unimpaired energies and undying zeal in the 
cause, enabled him, though then verging on his 
seventieth ycar, to discharge, with admirable skill, 
courage, and boldness, the duties of that leada- 
ship to which he was called by his services and 
character His tall and commanding figure might 
be secn at all the public meetings of that stormy 
period, with his characteristic top-boots , and, al- 
though no orator, he could express lis sentiments 
in public, in a style which, from its brevity and 
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foice, told poweifully on his audience Shewd 
common sense, a practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and a business-like way of handhng the ques- 
tion, were his piincipal chaiacteistics on these 
occasions He attended and took part in the 
King’s Park demonstrations in favou of reform. 
and all the other meetings in Edinb gh, and they 
weie numerous, of that exciting period, and was 
one of the foremost at the Jubilee of 1832, in cel- 
ebrating the tisumph of the liberal party To the 
last he retained his interest in public and political 
matters, yet, though fo. many years known to be 
the confidential adviser and agent of the leaders 
of the liberal paity in Scotlind, few citizens of 
Edinburgh have eve: been more generally respect- 
ed, or then name been more tiuly honoured, not 
only in that city, but throughout Scotland Tiis 
he owed to the stiength, ardow, and firmness of 
Ins mind, his judgment and resolution, and parti- 
cularly to his honesty of purpose, and stiaghtfor- 
waid honowable couse of conduct 

In 1881, during the ministry of Earl Grey, as a 
1ewiid for his political services to his paity, he 
was created a baionet of the united kingdom 
The whig pationage for Scotland was supposed to 
have been vested for a considerable period in his 
hands, but he was never known to use his influ- 
ence unfanly to promote his own interests, o1 those 
of his patty He had no personal ambition but 
to serve and promote thc hberal canse Though 
he was undeistood, fiom his influential position 
and the services he had 1endeied them, to have a 
lage claim on the wlug party, he never solicited 
any office for himself In 1806, when the Whigs 
obtained a biief tenure of the ministiy, he was ap- 
pomted solicitor of stamps, an office which he did 
not long continue to hold 

Up to a short peuod of his death he 1egulaily 
attended at the chambers of the eminent firm ot 
which he was the head—Messis Gibson-Craigs, 
Wudlaw, and Dalzicl, writais to the signet— 
taking an active part in the professional business, 
and also in that of the banks and public companies 
with which he was officially connected as a directo: 

Tt was on the motion of Su James Gibson-Craig, 
that, at the meeting of Sn Walter Scott’s creditors 
and trustees on the 17th December, 1880, after 
the failure of the latter, Sir Walter was requested 
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to accept of lus furmtnre, plate, linens, paimtings, 
library, and curiosities at Abbotsford, as the best 
means they had of expressing their very high 
senso of his most honourable conduct, and m 
grateful acknowledgment of his exertions on their 
behalf . 

He marned, in September 1796, a danghter of 
James Thomson, Esq, of Edinburgh Te as- 
sumed the additional surname and arms of Craig, 
im 1818, on succeeding Robert Craig, Esq of Ric- 
caton, in virtue of the provisions of an entail 
made by his predecesso. He died 6th March 
1850, and was succeeded in the baionetcy, and 
estates of Inghston and Riccaiton, by hus eldest 
gon, William Gibson-Ciaig, Esq , sometime mem- 
ber of parliament for Edinbui gh 





CraAiair, a surname orginally Creagach, a Celtic word 
signifying a craggy sidge, and derived trom the lands of 
Craigie in the pansh of Dalmeny, I inlithgowshire, now called 
Crugiehall Lhey formerly belonged to a family who took 
their name from them Joannes de Crugin, or Crane, was 
one of the witnesses to the onginal charter of Dundas of 
Dundag, the Superior, inthe reign of David the First In the 
Ragman Roll (1296) 1 the name of John de Craigy, supposed 
on good grounds to belong to ths famly In 1367, John de 
Craigy of that alk 1s made mention of in the Chartulary of 
St Giles We got the Iands and barony of Braidwood in 
Lanakshire by lus maimnage with Margaret, danghter and 
horess of Sir John de Monfode, by whom he had an only 
daughter, Margaret, called domma de Craiqy, heiress of 
Crugy and Braidwood, who, m 1387, marmed Sir John 
Stc wart, a younger son of Sir Robert Stewart of Durrisdeer 
Of this marringo came the Stewarts of Craigichall, who pos 
sossed the estate for about two hundred and fifty years, and 
ultimately sold it w 1643, to John Fuurholm, treasurer of the 
ety of EKdimburgh Mi Farholm’s grand-daughter manied 
the first marquis of Aunuidde, who in her nght obtained 
Giagichall ‘Ther only surviving clild, Henrietta, on her 
mariage with the fist eal of Hopetoun camed the ostate 
mto that family, and it 18 now possessed by Mr Hope Verc, 
shar descendant, the additional name of Vere o: Weir having 
been assumed on the marnage of the Hon Charles Hop, 
second gon of the sud earl of Hopetoun, with the heiress of 
Blackwood, in J anakshire, whose name was Vere 

Another principal family of the name were the Craigies of 
Kilmaston, in the puish of Duinbarnie, lcrthshire, two of 
whom were emment judges Robert Cray of Glendoick, in 
the paush of Kinfauns, in that county, lord president of the 
court of session, born m 1685, was the son of Lawrence 
Crug of Kilgiaston Admitted advocate 8d Januriry 1710, 
ho was, on 4th March 1742, appointed lord advocate On the 
leath of Robert Dundas of Arniston, he was promoted lord 
premdent, and took his seat on the bench 2d bebruary 1754 
On 18th June 1755 he was named by pate~t one of the com- 
missioners for improving the fishenes and manufactures of 
Scotland He died 10th March 1700 Lord Woodhousclee, 
in his Life of I ord Kames, (1 41) has preserved his character 
hoth as a judge and a lawver Another Robert Craigie of 
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Kilgraston was also on the bench, under the title of Lord 
Craigie He passed advocate 13th July 1776, was appointed 
sheniff-depute of Orkney, November 1786, and of Dumfnes 
shire 8d December 1791, on which occasion he was presented 
with the freedom of the burgh of Dumfnes, and was elevated 
to the bench 18th November 1811 He died in 1834, and 
was buried in the old churchyard of Dumbarnie He was 
considered an excellent feudal lawyer ‘The estate of Kilgras- 
ton was purchased in 1784 by John Grant, lusq , chief Justice 
im the island of Jamaica, who died in 1793, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Francis, in whose faintly it remains — 
See SUPP! EMENT for additional information 

rhe Craigies of Dumbarnie, in the pansh of that name, are 
a branch of the family who formerly possessed Kilgraston 
“They were remarkable,” says the New Statistical Account, 
“for the elegant improvements they made on their estates , and 
it 18 to their public spirit that the community 1s indebted for 
several avenues of trees which adorn the roads in the parish ” 
Half a mile south from Perth there is a village of the name 
of Craigie There 1s also a parish in Ayrshire of the name 





CRAIGINGELT, a surname derived from lands of that name 
in Stulingshire In November 1595 Mr Alexander Living 
ston, and three others of the same name, with three of their 
servants, found surety to underly the law for art and part of 
the mutilation of John Craigingelt of that Jk and Robert his 
son of their left arms, committed within the burgh of Stirling 
on the preceding 21st of August In 1614, Thomas Craigin 
gelt of that ilk was one of the assize on the tnal of Helen 
Lrskine, Isobel Krekine and Annas Erskine, sisters of Ro- 
bert Lishinc, brother of the land of Dun, for porsoning their 
nephew John krskine, heir-apparent of David Erskine, 
their «eldest brother, and lis brother, Alexander Erskine 
They were found guilty, and two of them eaccuted, the 
third, Helen, being banished the kingdom In 1600, George 
Craigingclt, one of the earl of Gowrie’s attendants, was tried 
for his share in the Gowne conspiracy, and being found 
guilty was, on the 22d August, hanged with two others of his 
lordship’s retainers who were condemned for the samc crime, 
at the market-cross of Perth It does not appear that he 
had any direct hand in the conspiracy, but he was seen keep- 
ing the back gate, with a drawn double-handed sword in his 
hand, dunng the tine of the fray He had previously been 
ill in bed, but on hearing the noise he rose and ran up the 
closet, and cried with the rest of the town there convened, 
* Give us our provost, or the king’s green coats shall pay for 
it” His deposition will be found inserted at length in the 
second volume of Pitcairn s Crimmal Titils, pages 157, 168 





Cratk, an old surname found inthe Ragman Roll Nus- 
bet remarks that 1t seems to be a south country name = In 
the stewartry of Kirkcudbright there 1s a family of the sur- 
nune of Crak who possess the estate of Arbigland, bonght 
in 1722 by the ancestor of the present proprietor, from the 
ear] of Southcsk, for twenty-two thousand merks ‘The son 
of the first Craik of Aibigland died in 1735, and his son, 
Wilhtam Craik, Esq , was one of the most successful agricul- 
turists of his day In his younger years he employed his time 
in the grazing of cattle, and was the first who undertook to 
unpiove the soil in the south of Scotland Arbigland was 
then in tts natural state, very much covered with whins and 
brooms, and yielding little rent, being only about three thou~ 
sand merks a-year (eighteen merks muke one pound sterlng) 
The estate 1s im the pansh of Kirkbean, the church of which 
was built in 1776, according to a plan of Wilham Craik, beq 


the same family, born in 1754, second son of John Craigie of , then of Arbiglana 
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Mr George LL Craik, M A, for a long time connected with 
Mr Charles Knight, the London publisher, as editor of some 
of his publications, and elected in 1649 professor of History 
and koglish literature in Queen's College, Belfast, a native 
of Dumfnes-shire, mav be of the same family 





CralL, a surname derived from lands near “the E ist 
Neuk” of Fife, and the name of a pansh there In the 
twelfth centurv there was a family of some consequence, who 
adopted the name of Crail as their sumame Adam Crail or 
Karail, who died .1 1227, was one of the clerics regis, and 
bishop of Aberdeen 

CRAMOND, a surname supposc.l to be denved from what 1s 
now the parish of that name in the counties of Linlithgow 
and Edinburgh There was an old fanmly Cramond of Auld- 
bar iu. Forfarshire In a charter of John de Strathern, 1278, 
Wiliam de Cramond 18 demgned clericus de Warderoba do- 
mini regis In the fifteenth century Catherme Cr unond, 
daughter of the proprietor of Auldbar, married Sir Thomas 
Maule, ancestor of the Panmure family Thuis lady was his 
second wife In 1575, Tames Cramond, the then laird sold 
the barony to Lord Glammuis, in whose family it contumed 
till 1670, when Patrick, first carl of Strathmore, sold it to 
Sir James Sinclan, who again sold it to Peter and James 
Young = In 1758, it was purchasid by Wilham Chalmers of 
Hazlehead, the ancestor of the family of Chalmers of Auld- 
bar 





CRAMOND, a barony in the peerage of Scotland (now sup- 
posed extinct), one of the very few which has been held by 
natives of England, having no connexion whatever, eithe: of 
blood, birth, or estate, with North Britain It was confcrred, 
on the last dav of 1628, by Charles the First, on Klizabeth 
the secona wife of Sur Thomas Richardson, kmght, lord chiet 
fustice of the court of king’s bench, the only instance, as re- 
marked by Crawford in Ins Peerage, of anv female creation 
in the Scottish Roll Tady Cramond was the daughter of Su 
Thomas Beaumont, kinght, of Stoughton Grange, Leicester- 
shire, and had previously been married to Sir John Ashburn- 
ham of Ashburnham in Sussex, kmght and by him, who 
died 29th Tune 1620, aged twentv-nine had scveral children 
Her eldcat son, John, was the ancestor of the earls of Ash- 
burnham Her second husband, Su Thomas Richardson, the 
so of Dr Thomas Richardson, was horn at Hardwick in 
Suffolk, 3d July 1569 and died 4th Felnuas 1634 = Lhe 
peerage of Cramond wis conferred on his wife for her hfe, 
with remainder as she had no issue of her own to the son of 
Sir Thomas, by his first wife, (Ursula, daughter of John 
Southwell, of Barham Hall, Suffolk, by whom he had one 
son and four daughters) and his heirs male which failing to 
the heirs male of his fathe: Collins, m his Baronet ige (ed 
1771, vol 11 page 164) says, probably the reason why the 
title was not granted to Sir Thomas hnnsc If was on account 
of his bemg a judge, it being in those days unusual Lady 
Cramond died 16th April 1601 Her second husband, Sir 
Thomas Richardson, distinguished Inmself as an opponent of 
Laud, having issued an order against the ancient custom of 
wakes, and directed every ninister in England to rcad it in 
his church This was considered an cneroachment on the 
ecclemastical authority by Laud, then bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and Richardson was brought before the council, and so 
severcly reprimanded that he came out complaiming that he 
had been almost choked by a pair of lawn sleeves This step 
was tne means of the Book of Sports, which afterwards proved 
so fatal to that intoler unt prelate 
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Sir Thomas’ son, also named Sir Tliomas Richardson, died 
in 1642, aged forty-five He was twice marned By his 
first wife, Khzabeth, daughter of Sir Wilham Hewett, knight, 
he had with other children, a son, Thomas, Lord Cramond, 
who succeeded his stepmother mm the title He had also a 
family by Ins second wife, Mary, widow of Sir Miles Sandys, 
knight The son, 'homas Richardson, Lord Cramond, elect- 
ed member of parhament for the county of Norfolk im 1660, 
iarned Anne, daughter of Sir Richard Gorney, knight, lord 
mayor of London, and died 16th May 1674 His eldest son, 
Henry Richardson, Lord Cramond, born in 1650, married 
frances, daughter of Sir John Namer, baronet, of Luton Hoo 
widow of Sir Ldward Barkham of Southacre m Norfolk On 
his death, 5th January 1701, he was succeeded by his brother 
Wilham Richardson, Lord Cramond, boin 2d August 1654, 
miried, first, Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Edward 
Barkham, ksq , of Southacre, and secondly, Ehzabeth, daurh- 
ter and heiress of James Daniel of Noiwich, goldsmith 
The former had no issue, but by the latter his lordship had a 
son and a daughter, Willam his hen , and Elizabeth, heiress 
of her brothe:, marnued in 1735 to Wilham Jermy, Faq , of 
Bayfild in Norfolk ‘They sold Southacie Hall, the last ro- 
mains of the great Cramond propcrtv in Norfolk, to Sir An- 
drew Fountaine, knight Lord Cramond died 7th March 
1719, and was succeeded by Ins son Wilham Richardson, 
Lord Cramond, boin m 1714 He dicd, unmarned, 28th 
July 1735, when the peerage 18 supposed to have become ex 
tinct 

On this peerage the lords of scsmon, in ther return to an 
ovder of the House of J ords, dated 12th June 1739, rem uk 
that 1¢ does not appear that any person «ver sat or voted as 
Lord Cramond, or that any one offtied to vote at any election 
since the Union under that title, but as the desc endants of Sir 
Lhom is Richa dson, 1f any were, had probably their residence 
in Fngland, thar not having claimed hitherto can be no objec 
tion to their tith af they can vernfy their nght to it 





Crinsron, a surname deived from the lands of Cranston 
in the counties of Indinburgh and Roxburgh, anuently pos- 
sesscd by the ancestors of the noble family of that name A 
parish on the eastern verge of Fdinburghshire now beais the 
name of Cranston In the charters of the twelfth century it 
was written Crancstonc, the Anglo-Saxon Craenston,—sigm 
fying the territory or icsort of the cranc, a bird which, when 
arinorially carried, as by all fannlics of the name of Cran- 
ston, i the emblan of pity and chanty Their motto, 
howeva, scams to be the reverse of this, 1s it is, “¢ Thou shalt 
want ere J want” Inacharter of King William the Tion to 
the abbacy of Holyioodhouse, I lfrie de Cranston 18 witness 
He ip tho witness to a convention betwixt Roger de Quincy 
and the abbot and convent of Newbottle m 1170 In the 
reign of Alexande: the Second, Thomas de Cranston made a 
donation to the monastery of Soltray, of some lands lying 
near Paiston in East Lothian, for the welfarc of his own soul, 
ind those of his ancestors and succcssors, and in that of 
Alexander the Lhird, Andrcw de Cranston 18 witness to a 
charter of Hugo de Riddel,—kmght, the proprietor of the 
district, from whom onc portion of if acquired the name of 
Cranston-Riddil—to the abbacv of Newbottle Hugh de 
Cranston was onc of the Scottish barons who swore fealty to 
King Ldward the First in 1296 Radolphus de Cranston, 
dominus de New Cranston, son and heir of Andrew, lord of 
Cranston, made a donation to the abbacy of Newbottle 27th 
May, 1338, and confirmed to the monastery of Soltray, totam 
lam terram in territomo meo de Cranston, quem habui ab 
antecessoribus meis, betwixt 13880 and 1340, wm which con- 
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firmation Ins son John de Cranston, 18 particularly named 
From King David the Second, Thomas de Cranston got a 
charter of the lands of Cranston 

In the year 1582 ‘Thomas Cranstoun of Mornstoun, or Mu- 
neston, descended from Cranstoun of that 1k, was one of the 
jury on the trial of George Hume of Spott, indicted for being 
concerned in the murdet of Lord Darnley, when Hume was 
acquitted In 1091, John Cranstoun of Mornstoun granted, 
with his wife, Barbara, a reversion of the lands of Toderick 
In the foliowing year Thomas Cranstoun, younger of Mories- 
toun, and Ins brother Jolin Cranstoun were amongst the per- 
sons summoned on a charge of treason, and forfcited, for 
assisting the turbulent eal of Bothwell in bis nocturnal at- 
tack on the palace of Holyroodhouse, and Phomas Cranstoun 
was denounced rebel for not appearing to answer for th 
sane) =Wilher Cranstoun, thc son of the above Ihomas 
Cranstoun and Bui bara his wife, marned S uah, daughter and 
heness of Sir John Cranstonn of that ilk, the first Lord Cran- 
stoun, afterwards noticed On June 11, 1600, Sir John and 
his son William were indicted tur the reset of the said Tho- 
mas Cranstoun, a declared traitor, and on 19th June they 
produced the kings warrant that proccedings should be stay- 
ed against them, when they were commanded to their lodg- 
ings John Cranstoun did not receive a remission of his 
forfeiture tall 1611 

Another family of the name, the Cranstouns of Corsbie im 
Berwickshne, were at one prod of some consideration on 
the borders In 1030, Jasper Cranstoun of Corsbie was one 
of the Berwickshire buons who were proceeded against for 
neplecting to fulfil thar bonds ‘to heap good inte within then 
respective bounds,” as was also John Cranstoun of that ilk 
‘Lhey fonnd surcty to stand their tral, when required, and 
also submitted themselves to ‘the kings will’ On June 20, 
1618, Cuthbat Cranston of Dodds found Gcorge Tord Hume 
security for himself and fittecn others to underhe the law tor 
tieasonable agsistance affadcd to “our old cnemies” of Fng- 
land, and on 9th October following Cuthbert Cranston of 
Mains found caution to mswer for the same ecnme = Cuth- 
bert Cranstonn of Lhirlestanemains and [Thomas Cianstoun 
of that dk wore among tlurty-two border barons who sub- 
subed a bond at Welso, 6th April 1569, for preserving the 
pence of the borders, against the thieves of Tiddesdale, Fsk- 
dale, Lucedale, and Annandalk, the Armstrongs, Johnstones 
Kihotts, &e On November 9, 1570, Sir Wilham Cranstoun 
af Dodds, conmuissuy of Tauda, found security to underhe 
tho law for the slanghter of James Brownlee = In Birrell’s 
Diary, under date Octobcr 20, 1096, there 1s the following 
entry “Gilbert Tander slun at Piniithgow by the Cran- 
stouns ” In March t6L2 Alex onder Irench of Thountedy kes 
and James Wight, his nephew, were found guilty of the 
slaughter of John Cianstoun, biother of Patnck Cranstoun 
of Corsbie, and beheaded on the Castlchil of kdinburgh, and 
on 34 September 1613, Gilbert Cr instoun, uncle of the sad 
Patrick, was tried and found guilty of stealing a grav stal- 
lion from the stables of us nephew, and of vanous other 1 ts 
of theft, and of shooting George Hone of Bassendcan in the 
thigh, committed im Scptember 1609 ang hanged for the 
sane on the Castlehill of F dinbuigh 

Of tlis name were sever il mmmusters eminent im their day 
‘The first minister of the pamsh of Liberton, Mid Lotman, 
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In August 1563, a serious disturbance took place at Edin- 
burgh, in consequence of the queen’s domestics at Holyrood, 
during her absence at Stirling, being found attending mass at 
the chapel there Patnck Cranstoun, “a zealous brother,” 
as Knox styles him, entered the chapel, and finding the altar 
covered, and a pnest ready to celebrate mass, he demanded 
of them how they dared thus openly to break the laws of the 
lan’? ‘The magistrates were summoned, and peace restored 
with difficulty 

In the reign of James the Sixth, Mr Michael Cranstonn 
wis minister of Cramond Calderwood charactenzes hun 
as a timeserver, but he seems to have been decided in his op- 
position to the measures of the court regarding the church 
With other ministers he was ordered to be ipprehended for 
the tieasonable and seditious stirring up of the tumult and 
uproar in Edinburgh, on the 17th Deceniber 1596, his share 
m that memorable affur beng that he read the history of 
Haman and Mordecai to the people assembled m the Little 
Kuk, whil certain commissioners appointed by them went 
to king James, who was then sitting in the Jolbvoth admin- 
istering Justice, In consequence of which he entered im ward, 
but did not long continue in it, as hig majesty’s fury was chiefly 
diuected against Mr Robert Bruce, and the other ministers of 
Edinbui gh 

in the same ren, Mr Wailltam Cranstoun was minister of 
Kettle m Faift, of whom Calderwood relates that on the 18th 
August 1607, on the meeting of the Synod of Fife, when the 
king sent fou commissioners to force Archbishop Gladstanes 
on the synod as modtritor, Mi Walham Cranstoun, moder i- 
tor of the previous synod, walking mm thc session house, which 
was within the kuk, at his meditation, and finding himselt 
troubled at the closeness of the an, went up to the pulpit, not 
knowing, that any other wis appointed by the commussioncts 
to proach, and while sitting in the pulpit, a messenger came 
to lim with a letter, which he put in Ins pocket without 
reading it A httle while atte: another messenger was sent, n 
the lords commissioners’ nani, to bid him come down He 
answered that he came to that place im the name of a greater 
Lord, whose message he had uot yet discharged, and with 
that named a psalm to be sung, because he saw the people 
somewhat amazed Then one of the bates went and whis- 
pered to him thit he was commanded by the lords to desire 
him tocome down He rephed, ‘And I command you in 
the name of God to sit down in your own scat, and hear 
what God will say to you by ne” ‘The bathe obeyed At 
last, when he was commencing his prayer, the conservator of 
the privileges of the merchants in the low countries, beng a 
counallor, wont to him, and desired him to desist, for the 
londs had appointed another to preach =“ But the Lard,’ suid 
Mr Cranstoun, “and his kirk have appointed me, therefore, 
beware hov ye trouble this work ,” and nnmediitely proceeded 
with lis prayer and preachng [Calder nvod s History, vol 
v1 page 674] For his conduct on this occasion he was after- 
wads put to the horn On the 10th of May 1620, John 
Spottiswood, archbishop of St Andrews, held a court of ngh 
commussion in that citv, when he deprived this aged and wor- 
thy minister of lus charge 





Cransioun, Tord, a title m the peerage of Scotland, pos-~ 
sessed by a familv of the same name, descended from ‘lhomas 


after the Reformation was Mr Ihomas Cranstonn who had ; de Cranyston who, in the reign of King David the Second, 


previously been mimster of Borthwick He entered to Ins 
stipend, (which only amounted to two hundred merks or 
eleven pounds two slullings and twopence,) at Lammas 1969, 
und was transinted to Peebles at Whiteundas 1570 Mr 
John Cranstoun was minister of Tiberton from 1625 to 1627 





had a charter from the earl of Mar, of the barony of Stobbs, 
within that of Cavers, in the shire of Roxburgh His sup 

posed grandson, Thomas de Cranstoun, scutifer regis, was a 
pereonage ot considerable influence in the reign of James the 
Second Along with Sn Wilham Crichton, the chamberlain, 





CRANSTOUN, 
and William Fowles, keeper of the privy seal, he was in May 
1426, sent ambassador to Enc, king of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, to adjust the aebt due to hin for the relinquishment of 
the Hebrides to King Alexander the Third, which thev ami- 
cably --ttled He was afte: wards much employed in negoci- 
ations with England He had letters of safe conduct, with 
Lord Crichton, chancellor, and others, commussioners for 
tieating of peace, 8d April 1448, again in 1449, 1450, and 
1451 In the latter year he was one of the conservators of 
the truce with England, and in 1453 he and Wilham de 
Cranstoun, his son, were conservators of the tiuce, again m 
1457 and 1459, and in the latter year Thotnas de Cranstoun 
was one of the wardens of tle marches He died about 1470 
On a pillar on the north side of where the altar stood in the 
church of St Guiles, Edinburgh, are his armorial bearings 
He had two sons, the younger of whom was ancestor of the 
Cranstouns of Glen 

Walham de Cranstoun, the elder sen, 1s designed of Crail- 
ing in acharter to Wilham Lord Crichton, 7th April 1450, in 
‘ns father’s hfetune On 2d March, 1451-2, he had a chu- 
ler to Wilham Cranstoun of Cralyn He appears among 
the barons in parliament, 18th March 1481-2 He died in 
1515 William de Cranstoun had two sons, John and Tho- 
mas John, the elder son, married Janet Scott, and died im 
1552 His eldcst son, Sir Wiliam Cianstoun, hid a charter 
to himself and Khzabeth Johnstone his wife, and John Cran- 
stoun, thor son, of the lands of New Cranstoun, in the coun- 
tv of Ldimburgh, 80th May 1553) On the 23th Tune 1557, 
dame Janet Bethunc, Lady Buccleuch, and sevai tl persons of 
the name of Scott were accused of going to the kuk of St 
Mary of the I owes, to the number of two hundred, ‘ bodin in 
tare of war,’ (that 18, atraycd in armour,) and breaking open 
the doors of the said kirk, mm orde: to apprehend the laird of 
Cranstoun, for his destruction, and tot the slaughter of Su Peter 
Cransfoun On July 14, 163, Wilham Cianstoun of that 
ilk, J umes his brother, and another, found caution to under- 
he the law at the next court at Sclkirk, fo. at and part going 
to the steading of Wilhamshope, belonging to Alexander 
Hoppningill of Cragleith, and hamstringing and slaying three 
of his cattle By his wife, who was the daughter of Andrew 
Johnstone of Flphinstone, Sir Wiliam Cranstoun had two 
sons, John and Thomas, and two daughters he elder son, 
John, marncd Margaret, eldest daughtcr of George Ramsay 
of Dalhousie, by whom he had a son, also named John, who 
seems to have dicd without succeeding to the cstate, and 
seven daughters 

On the 23d August 1600, Mi Thoms Cr mstoun, one of 
the earl of Gowrie’s ottendants, was, with two others of Ins 
retainers, executed at Peith, for drawing swords in the time 
of the tumult during the mysterious transuctions of the Gow- 
ie conspiracy He was the brother of Sir John Cranstoun 
of Cranstoun, a zealous professor of religion, with whom Mr 
Robert Bruce the celebrated Edinburgh minister passed some 
time in retirement at Cranstoun in 1603, when persecuted by 
the court 

Sarah, the eldest of the seven daughters of the avove John 
Cranstoun, married William Cranstoun, first Lord Cranstoun 
He was the son of John Cranstoun of Morriestoun and cap- 
tain of the guard to King James the Sixth, by whom he was 
knighted He was raised to the peerago by the title of I ora 
Cranstoun, by patent dated 17th November 1609, to hun 
and his heirs male beanng the name and arms of Cranstoun 
On the 20th August 1617, his lordship, with the lords San- 
quhar and Buccleuch, Wiliam Douglas of Cavers, sheriff of 
feviotdale, and three others, the landlords of the east and 
sweat marches, compeared personally hefoie the lords of coun- 
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al, and bound themselves to make thar whole men, tenants 
and servants, answerable and obedient to justice, and that 
they should satisfy and redreas parties wronged, conform to 
the laws and acts of parliament, and general bond made in 
1602, which was the strictest ever made on the borders. 
The first 1 ord Cranstoun died in June 1627, having had four 
sons and one daughter James, the second son, was in 1610 
brought before the council for sending a challenge to the 
son of Sir Gideon Murray, and committed to Blackness castle, 
while the latter for concealing the 8 une, with the mtention of 
mecting his opponent, was warded in Edinburgh castle 
James Cranstoun, for repeating the offence, was afterwards 
banishcd forth of bis majesty’s domuions The fathers at 
the same time were bound for all of theu sons come to man's 
age, under the pain of ten thousand merks, that they should 
keep the peace with each othe: 

John, the eldest son, second Lord Cianstoun, married first, 
Fhiabeth, youngest daughter of W dter first Lord Scott of 
Buccleuch, secondly, Helen, youngest daughter of James, 
sevcoth Ioogd Tindsay of Byres, but had no issue by either 
He was succeeded by ns nephew, Willam, son of James, 
master of Cianstoun above mentioned, the second son of the 
fist lord ‘This gentleman was twice mained , first, to Mar- 
garet, only daughter of David Macgill of Cranstoun-Riddell, 
by whom he had a daughter Margaret, who became the wite 
of Lhomas Craig of Riccaitoun, in the county of Edinburgh, 
and, secondly, to Tady Lhzabcth Stewart, cldest daughter of 
Francs earl of Bothwell, and had a son, Wilhain, thud Lord 
Cranstoun, and three d wghters 

Wilhun, third Lord Cranstoun, matched into England 
with King Chailes the Sccond m 1651, and being taken at 
the battle of Worcester, was committed prisoner to the Lower 
He wis pirticularly excepted out of Cromwell's act of gince 
and padon, April 1654, by which his estates were seques- 
tiated, but a poition of the lands, of the yculy value of two 
hundred pounds, were settled on lis wife and children He 
mairied Fadv Mary Leshe, third daughter of Alexander, first 
earl of Leven, and had a son James, fourth Lord Cranstoun, 
who manied Anne, dwghter of Sir Alexander Don of Newton, 
in the county of Roabuigh, baronct, and had two sons, W1l 
ham, fifth Lord Cranstoun, and the Hon Alexander Cran- 
stoun who died at Danen, without issue 

Wailham, fifth Tord Cranstoun, the elder son, supported the 
treaty of union in the last Scots pahament He died 27th 
Januwv 1727 — By Ins wife, Tadv Jane her, eldest d mghter 
of Wilham, second marquis of Lothian, who survived hin 
forty-one yc urs, he had seven sons and five daughters 

About the history of the Hon Wilham Henry Cranstoun, 
the fifth son, born 111714, there 1s something verv uncommon 
Hc was a captain m the army, and mariucd at Ldimburgh on 
the 22d of May 1744, Anne, diwghtcr of Mi David Munav, 
machint m Leith, who was the son of Su Davia Murray of 
Stanhope, birt = Lhe manage was a private one, on pretence 
that its being known might prcvcnt his preferment in the army, 
as she was a Roman Catholic No witness was present but a 
singlo woman ‘The clergyman was brought by Captain 
Cranstoun, ana was not known to Miss Murray or the other 
woinin [hey lived together, in a private inanner, till some- 
time mm July thereafter Then the lady went to an uncle's 
house in the country, while the captain staid among his own 
relations till November, aud then procecdcd to London A 
close correspondence was kept up between them as husband 
and wife Beforc he left she acquainted hin of her being in 
the wav of becoming a mother, and he, in consequence, in 
his absence wrote very affectionately both to herself and her 
unck acknowledging her to have been his wife from the md 
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dle of the preceding May, but still mssted on the marriage 
being kept secret He afterwards informed all his relations 


of it, and they visited and corresponded with her as his wife 
At her confinement she was attended by one of his sisters 
A daughter was born at Idinburgh, on February 19th, 17465, 
and was baptized by a minister of the established church, in 
presence of several of the relations on both sides The child 
was held up to baptism by one of the taptain’s brothers, and 
named after his mother, by express orders from himself 
Notwithstanding all this, Captain Cranstoun disowned his 
marniage in 1746, alleging that they were never marned, that 
he had only promised to marry her 1n case she should turn 
protestant, that double the time agreed for her changing her 
religion was now elapsed, without her doing so, that what he 
had said to hs frends was only to amuse thein and save her 
honour, and that now he would never marry her, but was 
willing to support her to the utmost of his power Ihe lady 
raised a deciarator of her own marnage, and of her dangh- 
ter’s legitimacy, before the commissunes of Edinburgh, the 
summons of which was executed in October 1746 In the 
process, & great numbcr of letters written by the captain and 
the lady were produced, and after a tedious litigation the 
commissaries on the Ist March 1748, decreed them to be 
married persons, and the child to be their lawful daughter , 
on the 7th of April following, they decerned the captain to 
psy the lady an annuity of forty pounds sterling for herself, 
and ten pounds for their daughter so long as she should be 
alimented by hcr, both to commence from the date of cita- 
tion, and on the 11th of May, they ordained him to pay her 
forty pounds of costs, and nearly aixty pounds for extracting 
the decrert Captian Cranstoun advocated the case to the 
court of scxsion, but he was equally unsuccessful there — It 
seems that durmg the proceedings he comted a young |idv 
in Lexcstershire, but all hopes of a union with her were put 
a stop to, when the match was nearly concluded, on the lady's 
friends hearing that he was already manied About the vear 
1746, having gono to Henley to recrmt, Miss Mary Blandy, 
the diughter of a retired attorney at Reading, possessing, 
according to report, ten thousind pounds, fell in love with 
him, and as her father disnpproved of the captain’s addresses 
on account of his having a wife alive in his native country, 
she poisoned him on the 5th of August 1751, with some pow- 
der which Capt Cranstoun had sent her fiom Scotland, in a 
packet contaming Scots pc bbles, and labelled “ to clean pobblcs 
with,” having mxed it m Ins gruel kor this hemous enme 
she was tried at Oxford m February 1752, and bemg found 
guitv she was hanged on the Castle green of that city, on the 
6th of April thereafter In Miss Blandy’s statement after 
her condemnation, she alleged that the powders were sent to 
her by her lover to be given to her father as love-potions, to 
make him kind to them both, and induce him to consent to 
thar marrage, and that he had wutten to her that he had 
consulted a Mra Morgan, “a cunning woman” in Scotland, 
who had assured hun that they would have that offect, which 
she thoroughly believed Ihere does not appear to have 
been any grounds for supposing that the captain was in any 
way acceasnry to the murder He died 2d December 1752, 
1 few months after Miss Blandy’s execution 

Ita vounger brother, the Hon George Cranstoun of I ong- 
warton, the seventh son of the fifth [ord Cranstoun, mai- 
ned Mara daughter of Thomas Brisbane of Brisbane, in 
Ayrsiure, and had by her two gona and three daughters 
He died at Fdinburgh 80th December 1788 The second 
scn, George Cranstoun, was an eminent judge of the court of 
session, under the judicial title of Lord Corehouse He wia 
orginally desgned for the army, but studied the law He 
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passed advocate, 2d February 1793, was appointed one of the 
depute advocates in 1805, and shenff depute of the county of 
Sutherland »n 1806 He was chosen dean of the faculty of 
advocates, 15th November 1828, and elevated to the bench, 
on the death of Lord Hermand m 1826, from which he re- 
tired in 1839 His title was taken from his seat near the 
celebrated fall of Corra linn in Clydesdale, one of the most 
beautiful and romantic places in Lanarkshire where he was 
visited by Sir Walter Scott in 1827 His acquamtance with 
the author of Waverley began in the winter of 1788, when 
they were both students of civil law in the university of kd- 
inburgh, and their intumacy lasted dumng life When prac- 
tising at the bar, Mr Cranstoun was the author of the cele- 
brated jeu desprit, entitled the ‘Diamond Beetle Case,” 
(inserted in Kay's Edinburgh Portraits, vol 1 pp 384—~387,) 
in which the judicial style and peculiar manner of several 
of the judges, in delivering ther opinions, are most happily 
imitated He was a superior Greek scholar, which ren- 
dered him a great favourite with Lord Monboddo, who used 
to declare that Cranstoun was the only scholar in al! Scot- 
land Lord Corehouse was an excellent judge and a first- 
ate lawycr expecially in all fcudal questions 

Ils eldest sister, Margaret Nicolson, marned, 25th Februa- 
ry 1780, Wilham Cumnghame of Lainshaw, in Ayrshire 
The second, Jane Anne afterwards countess of Purgstall, 
was an early confident and correspondent of Sir Walter Scctt 
She was the first person to whom, in April 1796, he read the 
manuserips of his first published piece, the translation of 
Burgers Lenore, and she early predicted lis poetical ex- 
cllance, writing to a friend in the countrv at that period, 
she said, ‘ Walter Scott 1s going to turn out a poet—some- 
thing ot a cross, I think, between Burns and Giay” On the 
23d June 1797 she marred Godfiev Winceslaus, count of 
Purgstall, a German nobleman who had been some time re- 
siding in Edinburgh He was a count of the Holy Roman 
empire, of noble and ancient descent and possessed largo 
estates in the province of Styna =‘ Thuis lady,” says Lock- 
hart in Ins [ife of Scott (under date 1821), “ had undergone 
domestic afflictions more than sufficient to hive crushed 
almost any spimt but her own Her husband, the count 
Purgstall, had died some years before this time, leaving her 
an only son, a youth of the most amiable disposition, and 
possessing abilities which, had he hved to develop them, 
must have securcd for him a high station im thc annals of ge- 
nus This hope of her evos, the last hen of an lustrous 
Imeage, followed his father to the tomb in the nmeteenth 
vear of his age The desolate countess was urged by her 
faintly in Scotland to return, afte: this bereavement, to her 
native country, but she had vowed to her son bn Ins death- 
bed, that one day her dust should be mingled with Ins, and 
no argument could induce her to depart from the resolution 
of remaimng 1 solitay Styria. By her desne, a valued 
friend of the house of Purgstall, who had been born and bred 
up on their estites, the celebrated orientalist Joseph Von 
Hanmer, compiled a little memmr of ‘ The two lust Counts 
of Purgstall,’ which he put forth in January 1821, under the 
title of ‘ Denkmahl,’ or Monument” ‘Lhe copy of a Ictter of 
acknowledgment of the receipt of this work by Sir Walter 
Scott to the countess, but which by some inadvertence was 
never sent, will be found in Lockhart’s Lite of Scott An 
account of a Visit to the Countess de Purgstall during the 
last months of her hfe by Captain Basil Hall, has been pub- 
lished See his Schloss Hawmfeld Of Helen D'Arcy, Lord 
Corehouse’s youngest sister, the wife of Professor Dugald 
Stewart, a notice follows 

James, sixth Lord Cranstoun, succeeded his father in 1727 
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and died at London 4th July 1778 He marned Sophia, 
daughter of Jeremiah Brown of Abscourt in Surrey, with 
whom he obtained twelve thousand pounds, and she after- 
wards succeeded to a larger fortune She had an estate in 
the West Indies, and a joimture of seven hundred pounds 

Her ladyslip remained only four months a widow, as she 
took for her second husband, on 10th November, 1773, Mi- 
chael Lade, Esq , councillor at law, and died 26th October 
1799 By this lady, Lord Cranstoun had five sons and two 
daughters The eldest, William, and the third, James, succes- 
sively enjoyed the title The Hon George Cranstoun, the fifth 
son, born in 1761, was captain of an independent company of 
foot in Afmea, which was reduced in 1783 = In 1795 he be- 
came captain in the 131st foot, was appointed major of a 
West India regiment in 1796, and the same year was pro- 
moted to the heutenant-colonelcy of that corps In 1801 he 
was appointed heutenant-colonel of the 64th regiment ot 
foot, which regiment he commanded at the capture of Sun- 
nam in May 1804, when he was wounded. He had the rank 
of colonel in the army 1st January 1805, and died at Sun 

nam, 8th March 1806, in his 45th year, unmarried. 

Wilham, seventh Lord Cranstoun, the eldest son, born at 
Crailing, 8d September, 1749, succeeded Ins father in 1778, 
and died unmarried at London, 1st August 1778, aged 29 

His brother James, the thud son, eighth Lord Cranstoun, 
was 4 distingmshicd naval officer He was born in 1755, and 
had the rank of l«utenant mn the roval navy 19th October 
1776, and of captain, 31st January 1780 He commanded 
the Rellequeux, of 64 guns, in the cngagements between 
Su Samuel Hood and the Count de Grasse, off St Christo- 
pheis, 25th and 26th January, 1782 After the victory over 
De Grasse gained by Admiral Lord Rodney, 12th April 1782, 
he was sent home with the despatches announcing it, in 
which his lordship declared that Lord Cranstoun had actcd 
as one of the captains of the Formidable during both actions, 
and that ho was much indebted to lus gallant behaviour, on 
both occasions He commanded the Bellerophon in Admiral 
Comwalhs’ squadron, 17th June 1795, when, with five ships 
of the ne and two frigates, he sust uned an attack of the 
French fleet, of thirteen slups of the hne, seven frigates, seven 
rasees and two brigs, and obliged them to give over, after a 
running fight of twelve hours, whereim eight ships of the line 
were so shattcred that they could not engage any lor ger 
In his despatches the admiral stated that he considercd the 
Bellerophon as a trcasure in store, having heard of her former 
achievements, and observing the spirit: manifested by all on 
board, joined to the activity and zeal showed by Loid Crans- 
toun during the whole cruise The thanks of parliament 
were, on 17th November 1795, voted to the admiral, cap- 
tains, &c, “for the skill, judgincut, and determined bravcry 
displayed on this occurrence, which reflected as much credit 
as the achievement of a victory” In 1796 Ins lordship was 
appointed governor of Grenada and vice-adnural of that island, 
but before he could set out to his government, he died at 
Bishop’s Walthain in Hampshire, 22d September 1796, in 
the forty-second year of his age His death was occasioned 
by drmking cyder impregnated with sugar of lead, from be- 
ing made 1m a leaden cistern He was buned in the garrison 
chapel at Portsmouth His character, both as a man and a 
naval officer, was most honourable The contemporary jour- 
nals said that “his death would be felt as a public loss by 
those who knew his professional merits, and will be long and 
deeply lamented by all who were acquainted with his exem- 
plary worth in pnvate hfe” He marned at Darnhall, 19th 
August 1792, bizabeth, youngest daughter of Lieutenant- 
rolone} Lewis Charles Montolieu, sster of Lady Ehbank, but 
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had no issue by her She died at Bath, 27th August, 1797, 
aged twenty-seven His lordsnp was succecded by his ne- 
phew, James Edward, ninth Lord Cranstoun, the son of the 
Hon Charles Cranstoun, (who died in November 1790,) 
fourth son of the sixth lord by his wife, Ehzabeth Turner, of 
the county of Worcester 

Tames Edward, the mth lord, marned at the Retreat in 
St Christophers, 25th August, 1807, Anne Linnington, eld- 
est daughter of John Macnamara, Eeq of that islaud, bv 
whom he had two sons and two daughters, and died 5th 
September 1818 

His elder son, also named James Edward, tenth Tord 
Cranstoun, born 12th August, 1809, 1s uninarried = His bro 
ther, the Hon Charles Frederick Oranstoun, born in 1813, 18 
the heir pri sumptive 


CRANSTOUN, Heren D'Arcy, authoress of 
the beautiful and pathetic song of ‘The tears J 
shed must, eve: fall,’ was the thnd daughtei of 
the Hon Geoige Cranstoun, youngest son of Wil- 
ham, fifth oid Cianstoun, and was boin in 1765 
On the 26th of July 1790 she became the second 
wife of Dugald Stewait, of Catiine, Ayrshie, pio- 
fessor of moial philosophy in the university of 
Edimbuigh, and died at Wanuston House, m the 
neighbouhood of Edinburgh, 28th July 1838 A 
copy of verses, attributed to hu, beginning ‘ Re- 
tuning spring, with gladsome 1ay,” which bicathe 
the same strain of tende: feeling as hei justly ad- 
mired song, ‘The tears I shed,’ 1s inserted among 
the Notes to Johnsons Muswal Museum, \ast edi- 
tion 

Craw, (the same as Crow,) the surnaine of an old family 
in the Merse, styled of Auchincraw, which became extinct 
about the beginning of the exghteenth century The branches 
of that family in Berwickshire, such 1 the Craws of last 
Ruston, Nether Byer, and Heughhead, had for crest a crow 
proper On September 26, 1528, George Craw of Reston, 
and three others were amenciated for not appearing to under- 
lie the law, for their nding with then friends, tenants, and 
servants, and assisting Archibald, formerly cal of Angus, 
and his accomplices, n raising the siege of the castle of New- 
atk, contrary to the king's proclamation, & [Pitcatwn's 
Cromnal I'rials, vol 1 p 139] In 1431, onc Panl Craw, a 
Bohemian, was burnt at St Andrews, for teaching the doc- 


trine of John Huss and Wichff, one of the carhest mautvrs 
for the reformed faith in Scot] ind 





CRAWFORD, CRAUFURD, or CRAUFORD, a surname «dk - 
rived from the barony of Crawford in Lanarkshire, of which 
the origin 18 unknown 

The family of Ciawford 18 of undoubted Norman ongin 
The site of the ruins of Crawford castle is still called Nor- 
man Gill, and the early names of this family are all pure 
Norman ‘The account of their descent from an Anglo-Duan- 
ish chief, as given by George Crawfurd, and adopted by 
Robertson in his Ayrshire Famnlies, 1s altogether erroneous 
Burke, [History of the Commoners, vols u and 1 ,] conjec- 
tures that they are descended from that old and distinguished 
race, the earher earls of Richmond, with whose armenal bear- 
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ings theirs nearly correspond, being Gules, a fesse ermine in 
the former and a bend in the latter According to his hy- 
pothesis, Reginald, youngest son of Alan, fourth earl of Rich- 
mond, who died mm 1146, and great-grandson of Galfndus, 
duke of Brittany, who died in 1008, obtained large grants 
of land from King David the First in Clydesdale, being one 
of the thousand Norman kmghts whom he established in 
Ins domimions ‘These grants may Rave onginated in his 
(Reginald’s) connection with the royal family of Seotland, 

as sts brot +r Conan le Petit, fifth earl of Richmond, mar- 
ried a grand daughter of David, namely, Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Prince Henry, and sister of King Wilham = In con- 
nection with this relationship and settlement of Reginald in 
Scotland, TPheobildus the Ileming, the reputed ancestor 
of the Douglases, who held lands in Yorkshire under the 
earls of Richmond, appears to have followed his fortunes 
into that kingdom, as also Baldwin of Biggar, formerly of 
Multon in Yorkshire, under that family, who afterwards inar- 
nied the widow of Reginald He 18 presumed to be the paity 
who assumed the surname of Crawford, according to the prac- 
tice of that age, from his barony of Crawford in Clydesdale 

He 1s alluded to, in a charter of Wali um de Lindsey, afterward 
confirmed by King Wilham, euly in that prince's riign, 
wherein’ mention 1s made of Johannis de Craufurd, filius Re- 
ginaldi In 1127 thee were two brothers of this name, 

kmghts, sons most probably of this Reginald, namely, Sir 
John Crawford and Sir Giegan Crawford, both in the service 
of King David the Furst «On the foundation of the abbey of 
Holyrood by that monarch, Sir Gregan’s arms were placed 
therem, as he was instrumental in saving his majesty’s life 
from a stag that had unhorsed him whilst hunting on that 
spot on Holyrood day, 1n 1127 [ Nesbet's System of Herald y, 
vol 1 p 884] Lhe old stones on which lis arms were em- 
blazoned, taken from the ruins of Holyrood Abbey, were built 
over the lintels of the Canongate churelt poich, this church 
having been a dependency of the Abbey He carmed in his 
armor bearings, argent, a stng’s head erazed, with a cross 
crogslet, between his attires gules, laying aside his paternal 
bearing, gules, 4 fesse ermine, carried by some branches of 
the Ciawfords On the abbey of Holvrood are the arms of 
Aichibald Crawford, treasure: to James IV, and brother of 
Crawtord of Henning, as shown in the subjomed cut, viz a 
fesse ermine with a star in chief, and the shield adorntd on the 
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top with a mitre Sir Gregan had a grant of lands from King | 


David in Galloway, called after him, Dalmagregan This ap- 
pellation is most probably a corruption of ' Dela Mag Gregan " 
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aud implies “the lands of the chief Gregan,” and 1s an in- 
stance of the adoption of the prefix Mac in connection with the 
Romanesque Dal, as well as in reference to a Norman knight. 

Galfndus, styled Dominus Galfridus de Crawford, fre- 
quently occurs among the magnates Scotiw, as a witness to 
the charters of King Wiliam inter 1170 et 1190 He mar- 
ried the siste: of John le Scot, earl of Chester, and mece of 
the king She was the daughter of David ear] of Hunting- 
don, second son of David the First of Scotland by his queen 
Maud He 1s termed kinsman by John Je Scot earl of Ches- 
ter, nephew of the king, in a charter quoted by George Craw- 
ford, along with John Je Scot's two natural brothers, where 
they are all styled fiatrebus, in accordance with the practice 
of that age in the use of this term 

Reginald de Crawford, probably the son oz Galfndus above 
mentioned, 18 witness in 1228, to a charter ot Richard le 
Bard (the original of the name of Baird) to the mnonastery of 
Kelso Reginald was succeeded by his second son, Sir John 
de Crawford, designed dominus de codem, miles, in several 
donations to the monasteries of Kelso and Newbottle He 
died, without male issue, in 1248, and was buried in Melrose 
Abbey He is said to have had two daughters, the elder of 
whom, Margaret, marned Archibald de Douglas, ancestor of 
the dukes of Douglas, and the younger became, abont 1230, 
the wife of David de I indsay of Wuchopedale, ancestor of 
the earls of Crawford There 19, however, no proof of this 
latte marrage, and Willham de I indsay of Ercildun possessed 
the barony of Crawford long before the date assigned to at 
(See Tinnsay, name of) [he Iindsays held it till the year 
1488, when David duke of Montrose was deprived of it and it 
was given to Arclnbald Bell the Cat, enl of Angus Others 
any that the duke exchanged at with Earl Arclubald for lands 
mm Forfarshire 

Contemporary with the above Galfridus de Crawford was 
Gualterus de Crawford, witness to a chaater of Roger, bishop 
of St Andrews, sometime between 1189 and 1202) From 
him came Sir Reginald de Crawford, who, about 1200, mar- 
ried Margaret de Loudoun, the heness of the extensive barony 
of Toudoun in Ayrshie He was the first vice comes or 
high sheriff of the county of Avr, an office hereditary in his 
family In consequence of this marrage he quartered the 
arms of Loudoun with his own He witnessed a donation of 
David de Lindsay to the monastery of Newbottle, conhrmed 
by Alexander the Second in 1220 It was under tlis Sir 
Reginald, as hereditary sheuff principal of Ayrshire, that the 
three baliwichs of Carnck, Kyle, and Cunmngham were first 
formed into county, in 1221 [See Chalmers’ Caledonia, 
vol ut p 452 ] 

His son, Hugh Crawford of Toudoun, sheriff of Ayr, im a 
chaiter of Walter, son of Alan, high steward of Scotland, of 
a donation to the monaster of P usley, of the lands of Dal- 
mullin (De la Mouline) in 1226, 18 designed Hugo, filus Re- 
genald: By a giant of Allan, son of Roland of Galloway, he 
had, pro homago ¢t servitea suo, tne lands of Monoch, which 
is ratified by a charter of King Alcxande: the Second, at 
Cadihou (Cadzow) the last day of March, 1226 He had 
another charter from the great constable hs supenor, de tota 
terra de Crosby, afterwaids enjoyed hy bis descendants the 
Crawfords of Auchmames He was one of the magnates et 
barones Scotue, who put themselyes inte the protection of the 
hing of England in the commotions that happened in 1255 
He died in the end of the reign of Alexander the Second 
His son Sir Hugh Ciawfoid, sheriff of Ayr, had a letter of 
safe-conduct to go to kngland in the year last mentioned 
He settled a contest with the abbot of Kelso, cum consensu 
dhcw sponse sue We had two sons and a daughter the lat- 
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ter, Margaret, married Sir Malcolm Wallace, of Eldershie, 
knight, and became the mother of Sir Wilham Wallace, the 
hero of Scotland. As old Wintoun says 


* His father was a manly knight, 
His mother was a lady bright.” 


Sir Hugh was succeeded by his son, Sir Reginald Crawford of 
Loudoun, shenff of Av1, who, in 1288, witnessed a charter 
of donation of James, Ingh steward of Scotland, to the mon- 
astery of Paisley In 1292, he was one of the nominees on 
the part of Robert Bruce in his competition for the crown of 
Scotland with Bahol, and m 1296, with many others, he 
swore fealty to King Ldward the First of England, when he 
overrun Scotland with hs armes. In the Ragman Roll oc- 
curs the name of Radolphus de Crawforde (Nisbet's Heraldry, 
App vol » p 10 ed 1742), on whuh Nisbet remarks, 
“This 18 the same person with Reginaldus de Crawford, in 
the same record entitled vice comes de Aun” Beheving that 
the oath to Edward, as it had been exacted by force, was not 
binding on him, he ‘oimed with the first of the Scottish pa- 
tnots who rose in arms against ['dward He, with other 
Scottish knights, 1s described by Blind Harry as having lost 
his hfe at the mysterious transaction called the conference of 
Ay: in 1297, a decd avenged shortly afterwand by his nephew 
Sir Wiliam Wallace By Cecilia his wife he had a son, Su 
Reginald or Ravnauld (otherwise Ronald) Crawford, of Lou- 
doun, sheriff of Ayr, who was among the first of the Scottish 
barons to jo Wallace Ins cousin, and was with him in all 
Ins strugglts and dangers He was also among the first to 
jon Robert the Bruce In 1806, he accompamed Thomas 
and Alexander, the brothers of Bruce, in their descent on 
Galloway, with seven hundred men, when, being attacked 
on their landing at [och Ryan by Duncan M‘Dowal, or Mac- 
Dougall (Magnus du Gall, or chicf of the Gall or Wallense), 
a powerful chieftain, their httle army was totally defeated, 
9th February 1306-7, and the two bothers, with Sir Reg- 
nald Crawford were grievously wounded and made prisoners 
M‘Dowall cariicd them to the English hing at Carlisle, where 
thiy were orderud to instint execution, their heads being 
placed on the ecsstle and gates of that town He left an only 
elnid, Susanna Crawford of Toudoun, lis sole heiress, who 
murned Sir Duncan Campbell of Lochawe, ancestor of the 
earls of Loudoun (see I oupouN, earl of ) 

In the Ragman Roll the surname of Crawford occurs no 
less thin eight times as that of Scottish barons who swoe 
fe lty to Edward the Tirst in 1292, 1296, 1297, &e Nisbet 
remarks that this surname was then so frequent that it 1s 
difficult to distinguish them from one another 





The Crawfords of Kerse in the district of Kyle, Ayrshire, 
a branch of the Crawfords of I oudoun, ultimately became the 
reprosentatives of the Dalmagregan Crawfords, and, in con- 
sequence, carried in their armorial bearings a stag’s head, as 
did also the Crawfords of Drumsoy and the Ciawtords of 
Comlarg The first of the Kerse family was Reginald, son of 
Hugh Crawford of Loudoun He got a grant of the lands 
fiom his brother Hugh in the reign of King Alexander the 
Third Notices of various individuals of this family occur in 
the reigns of James the First and Fourth, Esphn bemg at 
that period a favourite Christian name with them In 1508, 
David Crawford of Kerse, David his son, John Crawford, 
‘proctour,’ Esplane Crawford, and seven others, came in the 
king’s will, for hindering the sitting of the bailuary court of 
Carnck, when the lard of Kerse was amerciated in five 
pounda, and each of the others m forty shillings This case 
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arose out of one of the numerous feuds for which the district 
of Carrick was at one time notorious On October 5th, 1527 
Bartholomew Crawford of Kerse, David and Duncan his 
brothers, George Crawford of Lochnorns, and Wilham hs 
brother, John Crawford of Drongan, John and Wilham his 
sons, with a great number of others, found caution to under- 
he the law for assisting Hugh Campbell of Loudoun, shenff 
of Ay:, in the ciuel slaughter of Gilbert earl of Cassillis 
The grandson of this Bartholomew, David Crawford of Kerse, 
In conse quence of having only female issue, entailed the estate 
in 1585, and on his death in 1600, he was succeeded by Al- 
exande: Crawford of Balgiegan in Galloway, the next remain- 
ing heir male, descended trom a son of David, the brother of 
Bartholomew, and designed of Culnorns and Balgregan ‘1ne 
original lands of Kerse appear subsequently to have gone to 
the next heir of entul, who seems to have been of the Com 
larg family In 1680, Alexander Crawford of Kerse 1s infett 
in the lands of Nether Skeldon, as heir of hus father Alexan- 
der Crawford of Kerse Jhis Alexander Crawford appears 
to have beert the last male proprietor of Kerse of the name of 
Crawford His only daughter, Chnstian Crawfoid of Kerse, 
manied Mr Moodio of Melcester, and having no succession, 
she disponed the lands of Keise to William Ross of Shand- 
wick, writer in Edinburgh, who wis, soon after, drowned on 
his passage to Oikney, when the estate of Ke1se devolved on 
his hars, who afterwards sold 1t to Mr Oswald of Auchen 
cruive, in whose family it still remains 

lhe Crawfords of Kerse were famed for thor feuds with 
the Kennedies, and a characteristic poem, called ‘Skeldon 
Haughs, or the Sow 18 Fitted,’ by the lite Sur Alexandcr 
Boswell of Auchinleck, baronet, one of whose ancestors mar- 
ned a daughter of the laird of Kerse, founded on a traditional 
story current in Carrick, and the date of which Sir Alexan- 
der assigns to the fifteenth century, was printed at the cele- 
brated Auchinleck press, and wall be found in the appendix 
tu the Account of the Kennedies din 1880, 4to 





Ihe Crauturdland brinch of the Ciaufurds, one of the 
oldest of the name, descend from Sir Reginald de Crawford, 
sheriff of Ayr, who married the heiress of Loudoun His 
third son, John, obtained from him several lands in Clydes- 
dale, and in mght of his wife, Alicia de Dalsalloch, became 
chief proprietor of that barony This John conferred Ar- 
duch, to which he gave the name of Craufurdland, in Ayr- 
shue, upon his second son, John Craufurd, who lived in the 
time of Alexander the Second His grandson, James Crau- 
fuid of Craufurdland, fought under lis cousin, Sur Wilham 
Wallace, and a descendant of his, John Craufurd of Gifford- 
land, living in 1480, wis ancestor of the Crawfords of Buk- 
heid 

Sir Wilham Craufurd of Craufurdland, of this family, one 
of the bravest warriors of his day, was kmghted by James the 
First He was one of the Scottish auxiliaries in the servico 
of Charles the Seventh of Francc, and 1 11428 he recerved a 
severe wound at the siege of Crevelt in Burgundy, where a 
bloody battle was fought between the French and Scots ani 
the Enghsh, when the Scots, under James Stewart, Lord 
Darnley, being basely deserted by the French, were defeated, 
with a loss of three thousand killed, and two thousand taken 
prisoners Douglas (in Ins Baronage, p 482) states that 
Ciaufurd was among the slain, but this 1s a mistake, as in 
the following year, he was amongst the prisoners released, 
with James the Firs‘ 

Robert Craufurd, the youngest son of Robert Craufurd of 
Auchencairn, a son of the laird of Craufardland, died in 1487, 
of a wound received at the Wylielee in Ayrshire, in defending 
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James Boyd, earl of Arran, when that nobleman was at- 
tacked and slain by the earl of Eglinton, with whom he was 
at fend His father, Arcinbald Craufurd of Craufurdland, 
had two other sons, namely, Thomas, ancestor of the Crau- 
furds of Classlogie and Powmill m Kinross-shire, and Wil- 
ham, secretary to the earl of Morton, and progemtor of the 
Craufords who settled in Tweeddale wWetwixt the lairds of 
Craufurdland and the Jairds of Rowallan, the superiors of the 
lands of Ardoch, there had been a long feud, 1n the course of 
winch the title deeds of both families were destroyed In 
1476, in a justue-eyre, holden at Ayr, by John Lord Car- 
lyle, chief Justice of Scotland, on the south side of the F orth, 
Robert Muir of Rowallan and John Munr his son, and diverse 
others their accomplices, were indicted for breaking the king's 
peace against Archibald Craufurd of Craufurdland By 
means of the sister of the second wife of the latter, dame 
Margaret Royd, who had been mistress to Kmg James the 
Fourth, and marned Mur of Rowallan, this feud was at 
length extinguished, and a new charter, upon resignation, 
granted to the lard of Craufurdland of the lands of Ardoch 

His grandson, John Craufurd of Crauturdland, by his pru- 
dent conduct, reconciled the Boyds and Montgomeris, and 
ubtained an mariage Janet Montgomery, daughter of the 
laird of Gifhn, and with a daughter, Renee, had two sons, 
John his successor, and Archibald, born after his father’s 
death 

Tins Arclubald Craufurd was bred to the church, and be- 
came prrson of Eaglesham, in the shirc of Renfrew, and as 
such had a manse in the Drygate of Glasgow, which he con- 
veyed, in free property, to his chief the laird of Craufurdland 
He was secretary and almoner to Queen Mary of Guise, re- 
gent of Scotland, with whose corpse he was sent to France in 
1560, to see 1t deposited in the Benedictine monastery of St 
Peter at Rhems, where hig own sister Rence was then ab- 
bess When in France, he got a commission from the unfor- 
tunate Mary qucen of Scots, renewing to him hus office of 
secretary and almoner, and expressive of her obligations for 
Ins great services rendered to her Inte mother, which com- 
mmission was dated at Jomville in France, 17th April 1561 
After Mary's return to Scotland, in consequence of the at- 
tacks that were sometimes made on the chapel of Holyraod- 
house, where the popish worship was allowed to be performed 
for the queen's household, and the danger of its being pil- 
laged at anv time when she might be absent from Edinburgh, 
the queen, on January 11, 1561-2, directed Sir James Pater- 
gon, the sacristan or keeper of the sacred utensils, to deliver 
to her valet de chambre, Servais de Conde, the furmture of 
her chapel to be kept by her almona,, Mr Archibald Crau- 
furd, in the wardrobe of her palace at Edinburgh, from 
whenee it could easily he conveyed as often as was necessary 
On the restoration of the jurtediction of the archbishop of 
St Andrews tn 1568, Mr Archibald Craufurd was one of the 
judges deputed by that prelate to exercise 1t In March of 
that year, he was cited before the justice court, for celebrat- 
ing mass, but the result 1s not stated [Pstearn’s Crimsnal 
Trials, vol i p 29} He was appointed by Queen Mary, a 
lord of session on the spimtual side, on the death of the bishop 
of Brechin, and took Ins seat on 26th April 1566 After the 
queen had been sent a prisoner to Lochleven, in June 1567, 
an inventory was taken of all her plate, jewels, &., at Holy- 
roodhouse, and the specie thereof was, by the confederated 
lords, melted and converted into com It appears, however, 
that her majesty found means to put into the hands of Mr 
Archibald Craufurd, her almoner, certain pieces of plate, for 
the service of her table, which he faithfully kept in his pos- 
gesmion till the following November at winch time they were 
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demanded from him by the treasurer, Mr Robert Richardson, 


and, on the 18th of that month, were delivered by the sad 
treasurer to the regent Murray, who granted his acquittance 
for the same to Mr Archibald Craufurd On June 2d, 1568, 
lus place on the bench of the court of session was given to 
the prior of Coldinghame, “as bemg vacand through his 1n- 
habilitie, and divers offences committed be him, quhilk merit 
his deprivatioun” His attachment to the queen was most 
likely his principal offence. Among other public acts, he 
erected the west church of Glasgow, and built the bridge of 
Eaglesham 

His elder brother, John Craufurd of Craufurdland, accom- 
panied James the Fourth to the fatal field of Flodden, where 
he fell in the flower of Ins age The eldest son of the said 
John, also John Craufurd of Craufurdland, mn us father’s 
hfitime, got from Mary queen of Scots, a gift of the ward of 
the lands of Redhall in Annandale The deed of gift, having 
the queen’s signature, 1s dated at Kdinburgh 26th December 
1561 Hugh, his second son, portioner of Rutherglen, had 
several sons, who all went to Germany, and settled there 
John Craufurd of Craufurdland, who dsed in 1686, had sev~ 
eral sons Of these, John, the eldest, who succeeded him, 
was imprisoned in 1684, on suspicion of beng concerned m 
the msing of Bothwell Bndge, Alexander, the second son, 
was designed of Ferguslull, and Wilham, the third, a mer- 
chant and burgess of Glasgow, was the father of Matthew 
Craufurd, designed of Scotstoun, author of the Ecclesiastical 
History deposited in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, 
innnuscript The grindson of John, also named John Crau- 
furd of Craufurdland, succeeded, on lis father’s death in 
1744 He was twice marred, and in night of Ins first wife, a 
daughter and heiress of John Walkinshaw of Walkinshaw, 
assumed the additional surname and arms of that family 

Ifis aon, John Craufurd of Craufurdland entered the armv 
at an early age, and attamed the rank of heutenant-colone| 
He was present at the victory of Dettingen, and distinguished 
himself in the hard-fought field of Fontenoy He was the 
intrmat« and faithful friend of the ill-fated earl of Kilmar- 
nock, who was beheaded on ‘Towerhill for his share in the 
rebellion of 1745, and attended that unhappy nobleman to the 
seiffold, for winch act of trymg fmendship his name, it 18 
said, was placed at the bottom of the army lst Neverthe- 
lcs5, 1n 1761 he was appomted falconer to the king for Scot- 
land Colonel Craufurd died at Edimburgh, unmarried, in 
kebruary 17938, aged seventy-two He settled hs estate, by 
deed made on his deathbed, on Thomas Coutts, Esq , the 
eminent London banker  Ihis deed was, however, disputed 
by lus aunt and next heir, Elizabeth Craufurd, and after 
u protracted litigation, carried on by herself and her suc- 
cessor, it wis eventually reduced by a decree of the 
House of Lords m 1806, and the ancent estates came back 
to the nghtful har This Elizabeth Craufurd was twice 
married first to Wilham Fairlie of that ilk, by whom she 
had one daughter, who died 1n infancy , and, secondly, on 8d 
June, 1744, to John Howson, Esq of Brachead, in the parish 
of Cramond, Mid Lothian She died in 1802, aged ninety- 
seven, and was succeeded bv her only surviving child, Lhza- 
beth Howison-Craufurd of Braehead and Craufurdland This 
lady marned, n 1777, the Rev James Moodie, who assumed 
the additional surnames of Howson and Craufurd He died 
1831 On the death of ns wife, Ist April 1828, she was 
succeeded by her only surviving son, William Howison-Crau- 
furd of Craufurdland and Braehead, born 29th November 
1781, marred 14th June 1808, Jane Esther, only daughter 
of James Whyte, Esq of Newmains, by his wife, Esther 
Craufard, with issue 
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the reign of James the First According to a tradition, 
which 18 embodied in the popular drama of ‘Cramond Brig,’ 
part of the estate was conferred by James the Second or 
Third, as a reward to one of their ancestors for having gone 
to the reacue of the king, then wanderng about in disguise, 
when attacked by a gang of gipsies, and with no other wea- 
pon than his flail, with which he had been thrashing corn in 
his barn, delivering him from his assailants The tenure by 
which this land 1s held, 1s the presenting of a basin of water 
and # napkin to the king of Scotland, to wash his hands, King 
James, on entering Howison’s cottage, before partaking of 
refreshment, having asked for water and a cloth to wipe the 
marks of the scuffle from his clothes ‘Tlia service was per- 
tormed by Mr Howison-Crawfurd, then vounger of Crawfurd- 
land, in nght of the luirdslip of Braehead, to King George 
the Fourth, at the banquet given to his majesty by the uty of 
Ldinburgh, 24th August, 1822, when he was attcnded by 
masters Charles and Walter Scott, the one a son, the other a 
nephew of the author of Wuverley, ax pages, attired in splen- 
did dresses of scarlet and white satin I'he rose-water then 
used has ever since been hermeticully sealed up, and the towel 
which dred the hands of his majesty on that occasion has 
never been used for any other purpose All the documents 
mcntioned as granted to the above-named Archibald Ci w- 
furd almoner to Queen M wy, are likewise carefully preseiyed 
by the Craufurdland family 





The Crawfords of Drumsoy, in Ayrshire, are descended 
from Duncan Crawford of Comlarg, who hved in the reign of 
J anes the | ourth, and was the third son of David Crawford 
of Kerse His daughter, Margaret, married John Crawford 
of Drongan, and ther youngest son, Willian, became the 
founder of this branch of the family John Crawford of 
Comlarg having a fend with the Kennedys, was, on the last 
day of July 1564, attacked in the shenff-court of Ayr, while 
the court was sitting, by Barnard kergusson of Kilkerran, 
and fifty-three others, of the Kennedy faction, and defended 
by this Wilham Crawford of ‘Diummishoy,’ David his bio- 
ther, David Crawford of Kerse, and scveral others For this 
offence both parties were subsequently tned [See Pstcaurn’s 
Crimunal Trials, under date December 12, 14, and 15, 1064 ] 
His grandson, Sir Robert Crawford, in his father’s lifetine, 
marned Agnes, only daughter of David Fuirhe of that alk, 
and in conscquence assumed the additional surname of Fair- 
he His eldcst daughter Agnes, heiress of Drumsoy, married 
her cousin, Rubert Crawford, a descendant of whoin, in the 
fourth generation, wis David Crawford of Drumsoy, historio- 
grapher to Queen Anne, a biographical notice of whom 18 
given below in its plae On his death in 1710, he left an 
only daughter, Emilia Crawford of Drumsoy, who died, un- 
marned, in 1781 At hur instance the estate was sold, when 
it was purchased by her grand-uncle, Patrick Crawford, mer- 
chant in Edinburgh, third son of David Crawford, sixth laird 
of Drumsoy He had previously become the proprictor of the 
estate of Auchinames at a judicial sak, 25th February, 1715 
Ihus Patrick Crawford was twice married, first to a daugh- 
ter of Gordon of Turnberry, by whom he had two sons 
lhorus, tho elder, after being secretary to the embassy of 
the earl of Stair to the French court, became himself cnvoy 
extraordinary to the same court, and died in Paris in 1724 

Robert, the poet, usually but erroneously designed uf Auch- 
names, was the younger He 1s also sometimes called Wil- 
ham instead of Robert He was author of the beautiful 
pastoral ballad of ‘ Tweedside,’ ‘The Bush aboon Traquair,’ 
and other popular Scottish songs, first contributed to Ram- 
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He remded long in Irance, 
He died, or according to the information obtamed by Burns 
was drowned on his return to Scotland in 1788 =A notace in 
a manuscript obituary kept by Charles Mackie, professor of 
civil history in the university of Edinburgh, states the tune 
of his death to have been nm May 1733, in which month and 
year his futher also died Robert's body appears to have 
been recovered, and bronght to Scotland for imterment He 
was never married According to Sir Walter Scott, the lady 
celebrated 11 Crawford's song of ‘Tweedside’ was a Miss 
Mary Lilhus Scott, one of the daughters of Walter Scott, kisq 
of Harden, an estate dehghttully stuated on the north side 
of the Tweed, about four miles below Melrose She was the 
descendant of another celebrated beauty, Mary Scott, daugh- 
ter of Mr Scott of Dryhope, in Selkirkshirc, known by the 
name of ‘The Flower of Yarrow ’ 

By his second wife, Jean, daughter of Archibald Crawford 
of Auchinames in Renfruwshure, Patrick Crawiord had as lus 
eldest son, Patrick, who succeeded his mother on her death in 
1740, in the estate of Auchirames He was M P for Ayr- 
shire from 1741 tall 1754, and for Renfrewshire from 1761 till 
1768 He died 10th January 1778 ‘The second son, George, 
was heutenant-culonol of the 63d regiment, and died in 1758 

Patrick Crawford, M P, above mentioned, had two sons, 
John, his hen, and James, colonel in the guards, one of the 
equerics to Queen Charlotte, and governor of Bermuda, who 
died in 1811) The cider son, John Crawford of Drumsoy, 
Auchinames, & ., was the associate and friend of Charles 
James Fox, member for Old Sarum im the parliament of 
1768, and afterwards for the county of Renfrew He died, 
unmarned, in 1814, when he was succecded by Ins cousin, 
John Crawford, grandson of Colonel Crawford, third son of 
the wbove mentioned Patnck Crawford, who purchased the 
estitcs of Drumsoy and Auchinames He 1s designed of 
Auchinames and Ciosby Born 4th January 1780, he mar- 
ued 16th August 1814, Sophia Mananna, daughter of Ma- 
Jor-general Horace Churelull, and great-granddaughter of 
Sir Robert Walpole 

The lard of Auchmames 18 the solu representative of 
the family of Drumsoy, and therefore the designation of 
Drumsoy 1s still retamed, as 18 also that of Kerse, the ongi- 
nal property He 19 also considered the sole representative 
of the Dalmagregan Crawfords, as thos: of Comlarg, Balgre- 
gan, Drongan, &c, all merged in the house of Drumsoy 
ihe estate of Ardnel (or Arnele) 19 of modern acquisition, 
having been purchased im 1746 by Patrick Craufurd of Auch- 
inames from the Boyds of Kilmainock, to whom it was 
granted by King Robert the Bruce Many 1vyal charters are 
dated from Ardneil 








The Crawfurds of Auchinames were descended from Hugh 
Crawfurd, second son of Sir Reginald Crawford of Loudoun, 
sheriff of Ayr in 1296 = This Hugh appears to have inherited 
the lands of Monoch or Manock, and also Crosby near Kil- 
bride in Ayrshire His son, Reginald Ciawfura of Crosby, 
in 1820 obtained a grant of the lands of Auchinames in Ren- 
frewshire for his services to Robert the Bruce, as well as an 
augment ition to his arms, of two lances in saltire, commem- 
orative of lis exploits at the battle of Bannockburn Auch- 
names, being the larger possession, became the designation 
of the family, though in a different county and a less ancient 
estate His grandson, Thomas Crawford of Auchinames, 
mortified several lands to the church of Kilbarchan, in 1401, 
for &@ monk to say mass for the salvation of his soul, and his 
wife's, and his father’s and mother’s, and for the soul of Re- 
ginald Crawford his grandfather His son Archibald had 
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two sons, the younger, Thomas, was ancestor of the Craw- 
fards of Thirdpart, while the elde1, Robert Crawford of 
Auchinames, must have been a person of some consideration 
mm his day, as he had for lus first wife Isabel Douglas, young- 
est danghter of George master of Angus, sister of Archibald, 
sixth eal of Angus, who married the widowed queen of 
James the Fourth His son who wasalso Robert Crawford 
of Auchinames, was slain at Flodden in 1518 A subsequent 
laird, John Crawford of Auchinames, fell at the battle of 
Pinkie in 1547 His grandmece Jane, on whom were settled 
the lands of Ciosby, married, about 1606, Patrick Crawfurd, 
the then land of Auchinames, and thus the ancient estates of 
the fumly wero again umted. Their grandson, Archibald 
Crawford, the sixteenth baron of this family, was the last 
land of Auchinames in a direct male line 

Robert Crawfurd of Nethermuins, Ayrshire, third son of 
Patnick Ciawfurd of Auchinames and his spouse June Craw- 
ford of Crosby, continued the representation of the orginal 
fainily of Auchinames (see Craw fords of Drumsox p 703) and 
was the progemtor of the Ciawfuids of Newheld His eldest 
son, Robert Crawfurd, M D of Nethcrmains, marned a 
daughter of the Rev George Crawford, minister of Weat 
Kilbride, about 1640, of whom the following churacteristic 
anecdote 18 preserved in Crawfurd’s ‘Genealogical Colle - 
tions,’ in the Advocates’ Iibrary ‘Mr George Crawfurd, a 
son of Thirdpurt, was minister at Kalbmde He was deposed 
in the strick times of the Covenant for warldly-mindedncss 
and selling a horse on the Sabbath day, as old Portincross 
(Robert Boyd of Poitincross, who dyca very agea, near 100 
vears of age, in 1721) told me, who knew him nunister of 
Kilbryde, and was a witness against him at the presbyter v ” 

Dr Crawfurd’s next brother, Patrick Crawfurd of Nether- 
mains, had an only daughter, Agnes, who sold that estate On 
the death of her father without male issue, the represe nta- 
tion devolved on his younger brother, Moses Ciawfurd, who 
died in 1728 = His: grandson, Moses Ciawfurd, went to In- 
dia about 1765, and there attained the rank of majo: in the 
military service of the Eist India Compmy He was second 
in command at the capture of Beechigut, a strong hull fort on 
the Ganges, and was left in command of that place with a 
garrison of two thousand men He returned home in 1783, 
and purchased the est ite of Newfield »n Ayrshire He died 
in 1794, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Robert Craw- 
furd, Esq of Newfield, formerly a captain in the 7th Hussars, 
with which regiment he served in the Peninsula A second 
son, Jolin, major of the 44th foot, was present at the battles 
of Salamanca and Orthes, and was wounded and taken pri- 
soner in the latter engagement Robert Crawfurd, sq of 
Newfield, an officer in the Rifle Bngade, the son of the last- 
mentioned Robert, succet ded 1 1843, and 1s the representative 
of the onginal Crawfords of Crawford. 








The first Craufurd mentioned as laird of Fergushuill is Al- 
exanoer Craufurd, whose name appears in the rous of the 
Convention parliament among those of the commissioners for 
ordering out the militia of Ayrshire He was a commissioner 
of supply for that county in 1695, and lastlv in 1704 His 
eldest son, John Crawford, married Anna, the younger sister 
of Major Daniel Ker of Keisland, a celebrated covenanter, 
who was killed in 1692, at the battle of Stemkirk, where 
nearly the whole of his regiment, the Cameronians (now the 
26th), was cut to pieres, and by an arrangement with his 
wife's eldest sister, Jean, he became proprieto: of Kersland, 
and assumed the name of Ker He was the well-known Jonn 
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courts of Vienna, Hanover, &c ' (London, 1726, 8vo), ana 
was otherwise remarkable for Ins political tergiversations in 
the reigns of King Wilham and Queen Anne The property 
of Fergush:l] was alienated from the Craufurd family in 1728 





Of the Giffordland Crawfords, the third laird was killed al 
the battle of FKlodden, and the fifth fell at Pinkie ‘Ihey were 
both named John Crawford = Lhe latter had three daugh- 
ters, the youngest of whom, Margaret, marned Thomas 
Craufurd, a younge: son of the laird of Ciaufurdland, to 
whom she had two daughters, Grizel and Isabel The elder 
married John Blur of Windyedge, and Giffordland becume 
itherited by their descendants uncer the naine of Blair 





The Craufimrds of Baidland, now of Ardmullan, in Avr- 
slnre, are lineally descended fiom a younger brother (whose 
name has not been prese: ved) of Sir Reginald Craufurd, she. 
riff of Ayr in 1296) ‘The name in the ancient Iitles 1s spelled 
sometimes Craufurd and sometimes Craufuird By the ma- 
riage of James Craufund of Badland, not many years after 
the Restoration, with a daughter of Hugh Kennedv of Ard- 
millan, he ultnnately succeeded to that estate, which from 
that time became the title of the family  Ihs gentleman 
made a conspicuous figure on the government or persecuting 
side, mn the cival and rcligious troubles towards the end of the 
reign of Charles the Second On the 20th March 1688, 
James Craufuird of Ardimllan was, by the privy council, ap 
ponted commissioner for the bailhary of Carnck, and on the 
28th Julv, the same year, he was included in the royal com- 
mission for the countv of Avr, along with John Boyle of 
Kelburn, Colonel White, and Captain Inghs According to 
Wodrow (vol n p 225), in the transfer of heritable jurisdic- 
tion from many of the leading nobility which teok place in 
those unsettled times, Giaham of Claverhouse and he were 
the only untitled persons on whom these honours were con- 
ferred, the regality of Tongland and sheuffdom of Wigton 
being taken from the fimilies of Kenmuir and Lochnaw, and 
given to “the laird of Claverhouse,” and the bailliary of Car- 
rick and regality of Crossraguel from the earl of Cassilhs and 
given to “the lard of Ardimilan ’ He had a luge family, 
some of whom settled in Ineland, where several branches still 
remain His daughter became the wife of David Crawford of 
Drumsoy, and the mothe: of David Crawford, historiographer 
to Queen Anne for Scotland His eldust son, William Crau- 
fuurd, was distmmguished for Ins defence of the fortress of the 
Bass, the prison of the Covenanters, against King William's 
government in 1691 He predeceased Ins father, who, in 
1698, executed a settlement in favour of a younger son, 
Tohn, but it was set aside by the court of session, and ulti- 
mately by the House of Lords, in 1712 This John settled 
in kngland, and was tne ancestor of the Crawfurds of Sussex 
Archibald Craufurd, eldest son of the above Wiliam Crau- 
fuird, mm consequence of the aoove accision, succeeded to Ard- 
millan, but the omgina: estate of Baidland had been sold to 
Hugh Macbride, merchant im Glasgow This Archibald 
Craufurd was a geen Jacooite, and after the rebellion of 
1745, was compelled to reside for some time under survet- 
lance 1n Edinburgh He died in 1748 His elder son, Arch- 
bald Craufund of Ardmuillan, who aied in 1784, was deeply 
mvolved in the unfortunate banking copartnery of Douglas, 
Heron, and Co, in consequence of which the estate of Ard 
millan was brought to a judicial sale, during the minority of 
Ins son, Arclubald Craufurd, writer to the signet, and boug)i. 
oy dus uncle, Thomas Ciaufuird, who had been Jong in the 


Ker of Kersland, woo wrote the ‘Memoirs, containing his | army, and having for lis military services been rewarded 
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thereby enabled to preserve the estate from gomg out of the 
family He had a son, Arclnbald-Chfford-Blackwell Ciau- 
furd, mayor in the army, 4. 1 two daughters, Margaret, mar- 
ried to her cousin, Archibald Craufuid, writer to the signet, 
above mentioned, and Anne, the wife of MacMiken of Grange 
The sud Archibald Crauturd, W S, died 16th May 1824, 
leaving, with other clildren, a son, Fhomas MacMiken 
Craufurd of Grange 

James Craufurd, a judge of the court of session bv the title 
of Tod Ardmillan, son of Major Arclubald C B Craufurd 
of Ardmullan, born at Havant, Hants, 1 1805, was educated 
at the Ayr Academy, and afterwards studied for the bar at 
Glasgow college and it the university of Kdimbuargh Passed 
advocate in 1829, 1n kebruarv 1849 he was appointed sherff 
of Perthshire In November 1853 he becaine soheitor-gen- 
eral for Scotland = In January 1855 he w ts appointed a lord 
of session, and in June of the saine yenr a judge of the igh 
court of yusticiury Subjoined are the arms of the famils 
Ihe motto is, “ Durum Patientia Frango " 
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A bianch ot the Baidland family possessed the estate of 
Houmng in Stulingshire Archibald Craufurd, lord Ingh 
tiensurer of Scotiand a vounger son of Williim Craufurd of 
H unmmng, was in 1457 nominated abbot of Holyiood, and ap- 
pointed a lord of council in 1458 He was ainbassador to 
Inngland, and negotiated, with others, a trenty of mariage 
setwixt James III and Edward IV in 1482, nm whieh it 
Wis contracted thit James duke of Rothesay, afterwards 
James TV, should marrv the princess Cicely, second daugh- 
ter of Edwad IV, and a great put of the portion was de- 
livered, though the mariage did not take plice He died on 
1488, and lig arms were beautifully cut on the fly buttresses 
on the north side of the nave of the abbey of Holyiood —a 
Jesse erinine, with a star of five points in chief, Or, sur- 
mounted with an abbot s mitre 





Ihe immediate ancestor of the Crawfuids of Jordantall in 
Renfrewshire, was T.awrence Craufurd of Kilbirme m Ayr- 
shire, progenitor of the viscounts of Garnock (merged in the 
earldom of Crawford in 1749, see CRAWForp, ear) of, be- 
low), and the eleventh generation of that illustiious family in 
a direct male line The lands of Kilbirme anciently belonged 
to a branch of the potent family of Barclay John Barclay 
of Kilbirme, the last male her of that honse, died m 1470, 
and his only daughter, Marjory, married Malcolm Ciawfurd 
of Easter Greenock (which barony he possessed in nght of 
lus mother, a Galbraith), a descendant of the house of Craw- 
furd of Loudoun The above Lawrence Craufuid of Kalbir- 
mie flounshed in the reign of James the Fifth He exchanged 
the barony of Crawfordjolm, the ancient inheritance of his 
ancestors with Sir James Hamilton of Fynnart for the lands 
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of Drunny, jn the county of Dumbarton, for which he gut 4 
churter under the great seal, dated 5th Apnl 1529 About 
the year 1546, he endowed a chapel at Dramry, with the 
lands of Jordanhill, for the support of a chaplain, and died 
4th June 1547 By Ins wife, Helen, daughter of Sir Hugh 
Campbell, ancestor of the earls of Loudoun, he had six sons 
krom the eldest, Hew, lus successor, who fought on Queen 
Mary's side at the battle of Langside, was lineally descended 
Sir John Crauturd of Kilbirme, created 4 baronet by Charles 
the First in 1642, the grandtather of John Craufurd of Kail- 
birnie, created by Queen Anne, in 1703, viscount of Garnock 
(see GARNOCK, viscount of), the son of Margaret, second 
daughter of the sad Sn John Craufurd, and her husband, the 
Hon Patnck Lindsay, (second son of John, the fifteenth 
eul of Ciawtord and first earl of Lindsay,) on whose heirs, 
mule and female he cntaled his estate of Kilbirme, on their 
assuming the surname and arms of Craufurd 
The sixth son of the above Lawrence Craufurd of Kailbir- 
me was the cel bated Captain Thomas Craufind of Jordan- 
l inl, whose damng exploit of surpusing and carrymg by 
escalade, in April 1571, the almost unpregnable castle of 
Dumbarton, which had long licld out for Queen Mary, 15 
fumbar to evary one acquainted with the lnstory of Scotland 
| dunng the mmonty of James the Sixth Of this bold cnter- 
prive, an interesting account, written by Inmself to Johu 
Knox, 18 inserted in Bannatyne’s Journal He appears to 
have commenced Ins nuhtary cuecr at a very early age, as 
| he was tahen prisoner at the disastrous battle of Pinkie in 
1547, but after some time obtamed his hberty by paying ran- 
som =sIn 1550 he retired to Fiance, and entered into the 
nulitary service of Henry the Second, under the command of 
Jaines earl of Arran, and m 1561, he retuned with Queen 
Mary to Scotland = Previously to this, he had, with consent 
of lus eldest brother, Hew Craufuird of Kilbirme, received 
fiom Suir Bartholomew Montgomery, chaplam of Drumzy, the 
lands of Jordanlull, which had been bestowed by his fathe 
on that chaplainry, and the grant was contnined by a charter 
under the great seal, dated 8th March, 1505-6 He was long 
attached to the Leunox family, and was one of the gentlemen 
of Tord Darnlev, the husband ot the queen On her unex- 
pected visit, in January 1567, to her sick husband at Glas- 
gow, Darnley sent Craufurd to meet her majesty, with a 
inexsage excusing hinself from waiting on her in person, on 
ancount of his illness After Mary had left him, Darnlcy 
callkid Craufurd and informing him fully of all that had 
passed between the queen and hinself, bade lnm communi 
cate it to his fathcr the carl of Lennox He then asked what 
he thought of the queen’s proposal to remove him to Craig- 
millar “Shc tieats your majesty,” rephed Craufurd, ‘ too 
hke a prisoner Why should you not be takcn to one of your 
own houses in Edinburgh?” =“ It struck me,” suid Darnicv, 
“much m the same way, and I have fears enough but may 
(iod Judge between us, I have her promise only te trust to” 
On the murder of Dainley, soon nfter, he joined in the asso- 
cation with the earls of Argyle, Morton, Athol, Glencairn, 
&c , for the defence of the young king’s person and the bnng- 
ing the murderer to tral He was examined on oath before 
the commissioners at York, December 9, 1568, when he pro- 
ducad a paper which he had written immediately afte: the 
conversations between himself, and the queen and Dainley 
His deposition, indorsed by Cecil, 1s quoted by Tytler, in lie 
History of Scotland (vol vu p 78) He afterwaras accuse 
Lethington of participation in the king's murder 
For Ins capture of the castle of Dumbarton, Captain Crau- 
furd obtained from James the Sixth, the lands of Black- 
stunc, Barns, sisiepsmeatow and others, m the neighbour- 
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hued of Glasgew, with an annuity of two hundred pounds 
Scots, dunnag Ins life, payable out of the pnory of St An- 
drews He coinmanded im several expeditions against the 
quecn’s party, and was captun of the king's forces all the 
time of the exlamitous civil war which raged during the re- 
gencies of Lounox, Mar, and Morton In September 1571, 
when a body of Kirkaldy’s troops froy the castle of Edin- 
burgh, surprised the town of Stirling, and the regent Lennox 
was killed, Captain Crawfurd, with the assistance of a party 
from Stirling castle and some of the citizens, chased the at- 
tacking faction out of the town In the following year, he 
had some skirmishes in the wood of Hamilton with the Ham- 
tons ~~ Previous to the surrender of the castle of Edinburgh, 
in 157d, the regent Morton appomted him and Captain Hume 
to kecp the trenches, and at the head of their respective 
companies and a band of English, on the morning of the 26th 
May, they advanced to storm the Spur, an outwork of the 
castle of great strength, 1n the form of a half-moon A dull 
old ballad, entitled the ‘ Sege of the Custell,’ (Scots Poems of 
the Sixteenth Century,) says 





“That Hume and (Craford to the lave were gy de 
With cortain sojours of the garysoune , 
Four captains followSt at their back to by de, 
Semphill and Hector, Ramsay and Robesoune 


‘The attempt proved successful After a desperate conflict 
winch lasted for three hours, the ravelm was stormed, and 
the st indard of James the Sixth unmediately displaycd upon 
it he surronder of Edinburgh castle put an end to the 
avil war, and during lus latter years, Captam Crawfurd re- 
sided at Kersland, im the parish of Dalry, Ayrshire, the heir- 
css of which, Janct Ker was lus second wife On the 15th 
September 1575, the hing wrote him the following character- 
iwtic letter “Ciptam Crawfurd, | have heard sc report of 
your guid service done to nc from the begiuming of the w urs 
agumet iny onfricnds, xs I shall sum day remember the sam, 
(sod willing, to your grat contentinent, im the mean quhyle 
be of guid comfort, and reserve you to that time with pa- 
tince, being assured of my favour Fareweel Your guid 
friend James Rex" He afterwards got a charter unde: the 
grent seal “acras terrarum ecclesasticarum viccarw pensi- 
onaris de Dalry,” &c, in Ayrshire, dated 20th March 1578, 
and another charter to himself and Janet Ker his spouse, of 
the lands of Blackstone, &c, mm the shire of Renfrew, dated 
24th October, 1581 [he latest notuwe we have of him in in 
the samo year, when the king, by a gift, dated at Holyrood, 
grants hin a hundred pounds Scots, yearly, ‘out of the su- 
perfluo of the third of the benofices not assignat to the main- 
ten ince of the nunistrie” He dicd 3d January 1608, and 
was buried m the old churchyard of Kilbirme = On Ins mon- 
ument, which was erected in his lifetime, m 1594, to himself 
and luis spouse, 15 inscribed “ God schaw the Richt,” a motto 
given him by Morton, in memory of his bravery im the fight 
of the Gallowlee, between Leith and Edinburgh, in winch, 
however, he had been repulsed 

His eldest son, David, succeeded to Ins nother’s estate of 
Kersland, and assumed the name of Ker, but his male jine 
has long been extinct Lhe second son, Hew, carried on the 
Jordanhill family This Hew had, with two daughters, five 
sons, namely, 1 Cornelius, ms heir, whose second son, Tho- 
mas, was progenitor of the Crawfurds of Cartsburn, 2 Tho- 
mas, a colonel in the Russian service, 8 John, rector of 
Halden mn the county of Kent, 4 Laurence, a major-general 
fp the Scots army, in the reign of Chailes the First, killed at 
the siage of Hereford, in September 1645, and, 5 Damel, a 
lieutenant-genera] in the army of the czar of Muscovy, at one 
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time governor of Smolensko, and at his death in 1674 gover- 
nor of Moscow 

Hew Crawfurd of Jordanhill, the seventh laird, only son of 
Hew, the sxth laird, was on 19th July, 1765, served hen 
male to the above-mentioned Sir John Crawfurd of Kalbiriue, 
baronet, ancestor of the families of Kilbirme and Jordanhill 
He inarned Robina, only child of Captain Jotn Pollok ot 
Balgray, third son of Sir Robert Pollok of Pollok, baronet, 
and m her right became Sir Hew Crawfuid Pollok, baro- 
net He had a large family, several of whom died when 
young The eldest danghter, Mary, was marmied in 1775 to 
General Fletcher of Saltoun (then Campbell of Boquhan), 
and afterwards to Colonel John Hamilton of Bardowie 1 
Stirlingshire, and the third, Iucken, to General John 
Gordon Skene of Pitlurg, Aberdeenshire, by whom she 
had ten children Another of his daughters, and one of his 
sons, Captain Hew Craw furd, form the subject of two canca- 
tures by Kny, and some curious notices of them will be found 
in Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits The eldest son, Sir Robert 
Crawfard Pollok, baronet, dud, unmarried, in August 1845, 
and was succeeded by his nephew, Su Hew Crawfurd of Pol- 
lok and Kailbirme, baronet, now the representative of the 
family See vol 1 p 279 

Ihe estate of Jordanhill continued im the possession of the 
Crawfurds til] 1750, when it was sold to Alexander Houston, 
merchant in Glasgow, whose son, Andrew Houston, sold it, 
in 1800, to Archibald Smuth, youngest son of Andrew Smith 
of Craigend, in Stirhngsinre, and it afterwards became the 
propcrty of his eldest son, Jamcs Smith, Esq of Jordanhill 





Lhe family of Craufurd of Kilbirney, Stirlmgshire, on whom 
a buronetcy was conferred, 8 June 1781, are descended from 
the Crawfurds of Kilbirme im Ayrshire ‘Lhe first baronet 
was Sir Alexander Craufurd, son of Quentin Craufurd, Fsq 
of Newark, w Ayrshire, one of his majesty s justiciary bail- 
hes of the west seas of Scotland Sir Alesander had three 
sons, James, second baronet, Sn Charles, GC B, a heuten- 
ant-general in the army, and colonc! of the second dragoon 
guards, and Robert, the cclebrited General Craufurd, who 
was killed at Ciudad Rodngo in 1812, and of whom a biogra- 
phical notice 14 given at page 721 Su James the second 
baronet, born 20th October 1762, succeeded in 1801, and in 
1812 assumed the additional name of Gregan Huis eldest 
son, fhomas, was killed it Waterloo His second son, Alex- 
ander Charles, heutenant colonel in the army, died 12th 
March 1888 On his own death in 1839 he was succeeded 
by Ins thud son, the Rev Sir George William Craufurd, of 
Kilbirney, Stulingshire, and Burgh Hall, I incolnshire, third 
baronet Twice married, issue, two sons by fust wife 





The Crawfurds of Cartsburn, in Renfrewshire, are descended 
from Thomas Crawfurd, second son, by ns wife, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Sir James Lockhart of Lee, of Cornelius Crawfurd, who 
succeeded to the estate of Jordaninil in 1624 Curtsburn was 
an ancient possession of the Kilbirme family It was included 
im the barony of Easter Greenock, which was acquired by 
Crawfurd of Kalbirme through his marriage with the heiress, 
about the end of the fourteenth century In the reign o1 
Queen Mary, it became the patrimony of a younger brother 
of the Kilbirnie faimly This branch ended in the person ot 
David Crawfurd, mm the reign of Charles the Fist The 
lands of Cartsburn next went to Malcolm Crawfuid of New- 
ton, also a descendant of the house of Kilbirme, from whose 
heirs they were acquired by Sir John Campbell of Kalbirme 
in 1657 In 1669, Sir John’s daughter and heiress, Marga- 
ret wife of the Hon Patrick Lindgay, conveyed these lands 
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to her cousin, the sud Thomas Craufurd, second son of Cai- 
nelins Crawfurd of Jordanhill His eldest son succeeded to 
Cartsburn His second son was Hew Crawfurd of Woodside, 
x small but pleasant property in the vicumty of Pasley, 
which continued in his family tall 1755, when it was sold 
The third son, George, was the genealogist and histonan, 
author of the ‘ Genealogical History of the Royal and Ilus- 
trious Farmily of the Stewarts from the vear 1034 to the 
year 1710, to which are added, Lhe Acts of Sederunt and 
Articles of Regulation relating to them, to which 18 pie- 
fixed, A General Description of the Shire of Renfrew,’ } din 
1710, folio, ‘The Peerage of Scotland, contaming an Histo- 
rical and Genealogical Account of the Nobility of that King- 
dom,’ Edin 1716, fol , Lives and Character of the Crown 
Officers of Scotland, fiom the Reign of King Divid I to the 
Union of the two Kingdoms, with an Appendix of onginal 
papers Ist vol all that was pubhshed, Edin 1726, fol He 
mariied Margaret, daughter of Tames Anderson, the eminent 
antiquary, compiler of the ‘ Diplomata Scotie,’ whose life 1s 
given at page 125 of this work, by Ins wife, a daughter of 
John Klhs of Elhsland, advocate in Edinburgh Thonias 
Crawfurd, the first of Cartsbuin of this line, died in 1695 
In 1669, the year im winch he acqumred the property, he ob- 
tuned a crown charte: in confirm ition of one which had been 
grinted by Charles the Kirst in 1633, whereby the lands of 
Cartsburn were erected into a frre burgh of barony The 
village which arose, callud Craufurdsdyke or Cartsdyke, fiom a 
dyke or quay he built there, adjoins the town of Greenock 
from which it 18 separated by the Cart’s burn and 1s included 
within the parliament iry boundanes of that burgh 

Thomas Craufurd, the sixth hard of Cutsburn, died in 
1791, and was sucucdcd by his wnt Chustian Crawfuid, 
yreat-granddaughter of the first Lhoumas She marned Mr 
Robert Arthur, and died in 1796) She had a son, Thomas, 
who predecc ascd her, and a daughter, Chistian Arthur Craw- 
furd, who suceecded her in Cartsburn, wd marned I homas 
Micknight of Ritho son of Rey Williim Mackmght, who 
died in 1700, minister of Irvine and had a son, iad two 
danghters Ihe eldest daughter, Chiistiim, marned Rev 
Thomas Macknight, of Dalbc ith, DD, one of the ministers 
of Edinburgh The son, Willian Mackmight, assumed the 
surname of Crawfurd under an entail, on succeeding to Carts- 
burn He mariued Jean, daughter of Junes Crawford of 
Broadford 





CRAWFORD, earl of, a title in the pecrage of Scotland, first 
conferred, in 1398, on Sir David Lindsay of Glcnesk, whose 
ancestor, Wilham de Lindsay of Ereildun, in the reign of 
Malcolm the Fourth, was the first of the family who possessed 
the barony of Crawford 1 Clydesdale That line terminated, 
in 1249, in an heiress, Alco de Lindsay, the wife of Sir 
Hemy Pinkeney, « great baron of Northamptonshire, whose 
grandson, Sir Robert Pinkeney, claimed the crown of Scot- 
lund at the competition in 1292, as descended from the prin- 
vess Marjory through lus grandmother Alice de Lindsay 
rhe barony of Crawford was afterwards forfeited, and be- 
stowed on Sir Alexander I indsay of Luffness, the ancestor of 
the more recent house of Crawford [see antc, page 700, and 
Linpsay, surname of | 

Sir David Lindsay, the first car. of Crawford, 18 supposed 
to have been born in 14666 He succeeded his father, Sir 
Alexander Lindsay, in Glenesk (which had belonged to his 
mother, Catherine, daughter of Sir John Starling of Glenesk), 
in 1882, and his cousin Sir James Lindsay of Crawford in 
1897 Having married the princess Catherine, fitth daugh- 
ter of King Robert the Second, he received with her the bar- 
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ony of Strathnairn in Inverness-shire In Ins twenty-fifth 
year, he proved the victor in the celebiated tournament with 
John Lord Welles at London-bndge in May 1390 =That no- 
bleman had been sent ambassador to Scotland by Richard the 
Second, and at a banquet with the Scottish nobles, where the 
conversation turned on deeds of arma, on Sir David Lindsay 
extolling the prowess of lis countrvmen, Welles exclaimed, 
Let words have no place, if you know not the chivalry and 
vahant deeds of Innghshmen, assal ye me, day and place 
where ye list, and ye shall soon have experience” ‘Then said 
Sir David, “TI will assail ye!” ~=Lord Welles naming London 
Bridge for the place, Sn David appointed the festival of St 
George for the dav of combat For thi tourney he obtained 
a safe conduct for limself and his retinue of twenty-eight 
persons, mcluding two knights, squires, valets, &c He was 
recerved with Ingh honour by hing Richard, and on the ap- 
pointed day, in presence of the king and court, and after the 
usual preluminary cereinonis, at the sound of the trunpet 
the two champions encountered each other, upon their barbed 
horscs, with speirs sharply ground Both spears were bro- 
ken, but in this adventure the Scottish kmght sat so strong 
that although Ford Wcllcs’ spear was sluvered to pieces upon 
us helmet and visor, he stirred 1 ot, and the spectators cned 
out that, contiary to the law of arms, he was bound to the 
saddic , whereupon he vaulted hyghtly off lus horse, and leapt 
back again into his seit, without touching the stirrup = In 
the third course he threw Lord Wellcs out of his siddle to 
the ground = Tfe then dismounted, and a desper ttc foot com- 
bat with their daggers ensued, when Sir David, tastemng his 
dagger betwecn the joints of his antagonist’s armou, lifted 
him off his fect, and hurled lim to the grouna, where he lay 
at lus inercy Instead of putting an end to his hfe, as the 
laws of these combats permitted, he :msed his opponent, and 
after presenting him to the queen, who gave him his hberty, 
he supported hun mn the lists till assistance came, and after- 
wuds visited him every day till he wecovered A full descrip- 
tion of this famous tourncy 18 given in Wyntoun’s Cronykel 
Two yous aftcr Sun David nearly lost Ins life m an affray 
with some of the clan Donachie, who, with Duncan Stewart, 
naturil son of the Wolf of Badenoch, were ravaging Glemsla, 
the north-west of Angus, and were encountered vt Glenbre- 
rith, about eleven miles north of Gaskclune, by the Lindsays 
and Ouilvs Armed at all points, and on horseback, Sur 
David made grcat slaughter among thy citarans, but having 
pierced one of them with his lance, ud pinned him to the 
ground, tho litter wmthed his body upward on the spear, 
and collecting all his forec, with 2 last dying eflurt, fetched a 
swe ping blow with hus browdsword, which cut through the 
kmght s stinup-leather and stcel boot 
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Three ply or four above the foot, 
to the vuy bonc,— 


‘That man na stralk gave but that ane 
For there he delt, yot nevertheless 
That guid Lord there wounded wes, 
And had doit there that day 
Had not his men had him away, 
Agane his will, out of that press’ 
[Wyntouns Cronyku tom i p 367, 


On the 21st April 1398, Sir David Iindsay was, by King 
Robert the hurd created earl of Crawford The barony of 
Crawford was at the same time regranted with a regality, con« 
ferring privileges on him and his postenty, akin to those of 
the earls palatine of England and the Continent He had 
frequentiv safe-conducts granted bim to Fngland, being 
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charged with negociations with the Fnglish court, and some- 
times he songht for adventure and honour in foreign wars 
“ Between a visit to Kngland im October 1398 and the 29th 
of December 1404,—the date of his safe-conduct for entering 
England with one hundred persons, horse and foot, m his 
train, and passing through to Scotland, (be: yg then one of 
the commissioners to treat of peace with Fngland,)—his 
name 18 not once mentioned in the Rotul: Scotua, and rt 14 
merely from foreign sources that we learn that he gave a let- 
ter of service and homag, under lis seal of arms, to I ous 
duke of Orleans, on the 1st of January 1401-2, and that in 
May that year he was hovering with a fleet on the cosst of 
Corunna in Spain, probably ns a partisan of France” [Lives 
of the Jandsays, vol 1 p 99} In December 1406 he was 
again and for the lJast time one of the ambassadors to the 
knghsh court to treat of peace He died in February 1407 
at his castle of Finhaven, and was buried in the farmly vault 
in the Greyfnars church at Dundee Ihe following 1s the 
stn) of David, first ear! of Crawford 








A letter in French from the first ei: ot Crawford to Henry 
the Fourth of Inngland, in february 1405, inserted in the 
hrst voluine of the Tives of the Iimdsays (p 105), on the 
occassion of a merchant-sinp of St Andrews having been 
seized and confiscated by the Enghsh, in violation of the 
truco, 18 intcresting as showing that the merchants and town 
of St Andrews wore under his protection and also that at 
that penod French or Latin was the languag: used by the 
Scottish nobles in thei intercourse with the court of Kng- 
Jand, so much so that the celebrated earl of March, writing 
to Henty five years before, apologizes for his letter bemg m 
Knghsh, as tt was “ mare clere” to Ins understanding “ than 
Latyne or Fraunche” With three sons, Alexander, second 
earl, David, of Newdosk, and Gerard, he had tree daugh- 
ters, Lady Margaret or Matilda, marred to her cousin, Arch- 
ibnid, fifth earl of Douglas, duke of Tourame, I ady Marjory, 
to Sir Wilham Douglas of Lochleven, and Lady Ehzabeth, 
w Robert Keith, great marishal of Scotland Ingelram 
y, bishop of Abordeen from 1442 to 1458, 18 also said 
ave been # son of the first earl of Crawford, but, says 
rd Lindsay, strict proof of lug filiation 18 wanting 
Alexander, second earl, the year after his father’s death, had 
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a safe-conduct to goto France In 1416, with the earls of Dong- 
Jas and Mar, he had letters of safe-conduct to England, tu ae- 
gociate the temporary release of the captive king, James the 
first, on his leaving hostages for hus return, but the negocia- 
tion was snddenly broken off In 1421, however, it was re- 
uewed for the entire liberation of the k.ng, when the earl was 
again one of the commissioners On James’ return in 1428, 
Crawford was among the nobles who met bim at Durham 
and escorted him to Scone, where he was crowned on the last 
day of May After receiving the accolade of kmghthood 
from his may sty’s hand, Ciawford departed for England, 
being one of the twenty-eight hostages pledged for his sover- 
eign, hia kinsman, Sir John I indsay of the Byrcs, being ano- 
ther In the treaty for James’ release, the annual income of 
the hostages 1s stated—the earl of Crawford bemg rated at 
one thousand merks, and Lindsay of the Byres at five hun- 
drid The latter obtained his liberty im 1425, but the earl 
was detained in Englind till November 1427, when he had 
leave to return on giving an equivalent He 1s said to have 
been active in the capture of the assassins of James the First, 
and died in 1438, the ycar after 

His son, David, third earl, entered into a league of associ- 
ation and friendslup with the powerful earl of Douglas, heu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom, with the object of drawing tu 
then party the other great feudal families, and, thus united, 
to rule paramount in the state [Leaves of the Lindsays, vol 
1 p 126] On the discovery of this league, Kennedy, bishop 
of St Andrews and primate of Scotland, jormed with Crichton, 
the chancellor, to oppose their machinations In resentment, 
the carl of Crawford, assisted by his kinsman Alexander Ogil- 
vie of Tnverquharity, and other allies, invaded the bishop's 
linds in Fife, burning his gr igcs and tenements, and carry 
ing off animmcen% booty After fitutlessly remonstrating 
agunst this outrage, Kennedy formally excommunicated the 
eul, for a ye, and before it «expired he received Ins death- 
wound in a desperate conflut at Arbroath on the 18th Janu- 
uy 1445-6, between the Tindsays and Ogilvies, which arose 
trom the following cause The Benedictines of the abbey of 
Aibroath had appointed his eldest son, Alexander, master of 
Crawford, thar claef jostiar, or supreme judge m evil af- 
fairs throughout their regulity , Lut hc proved so expensive to 
the monks, by his 1ctmue of followers and manner of hving, 
that thcy formally deposed him, and appointed in his place 
Alex under Ogilvy of Inverquharitv, nephew of John Ogilvy 
of Airlie, who had a hereditary claim to the office As, how- 
ever, the master of Ci wtoid had taken forcible possession of 
the town and abbry, an appeal to the sword was rendered 
nicessary Both parties assembled ther forces Donglas 
sent one hundred Clydesdale men to the aid of Lindsay, and 
the Hamuiltons also assisted him with some of their vassals 
The Ogilvies on their part found an unexpected auxihary in 
Sir Alexander Seton of Gordon, afterwards earl of Huntly, 
who, as he returned from court, happened to arrive the night 
before the hattle at the castle of Ogilvy, on his road to Strath- 
bogie, and although im no way personally interested 1n the 
dispute, found himself compelled to assist the Ogilvies by a 
rude law of ancient Scottish hospitality, which bound the guest 
to take part with Ins host, in any quarrel or danger, 80 long 
aa the food eaten under his roof remamed in his stomach 
With the small tram of attendants and fi1ends who accom- 
paned lain, he marched with the Ogilvies to Arbroath, where 
they found the Lindsays, im great force drawn up in battle 
array before the gates As the battle was about to com- 
mene, the carl of Crawford, anxious to avert bloodshed, 
suddenly gallopped into the field from Dundee, where he had 
heard of the approaching conflict, but before he could inter 
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fere, one of the Ogivies' men darted his spear through lus 
mouth and neck, and mortally wounded hnr The I indsays 
nstantly attacked the Ogilvies and ther alhes with great 
fury, and they were driven from the field with the loss of five 
hundred men, while that of the Lindsays did not exceed a 
hundred Earl David expired after a week of lingering tor- 
ture, and his body lay for fou days unburned, until Bishop 
Kennedy sent the prior of St Andrews to take off the ex- 
communication ‘Lhe superstitious fecling of the times did 
not fail to notice that the battle of Arbroath was fought on 
that day twelvemonth that the slam earl of Crawford had 
ravaged “St Andrew’s land” in Fife ([/ded page 150) 
Ogilvy of Inverquharity, surely wounded, was taken prisonei 
and carned to the castle of kinhaven, whore he died Ac- 
cording to the tradition of the district, the countess of Craw- 
ford, who was Ins own cousin-german, m the agony of hnd- 
ing that her husband had been mortally wonnded in the 
affrav, rushed to Inverquharitys chamber, id smothered 
hin with a down pillow Ihe Lindsays afterwaids bumt 
and wasted the lands and houses of the Ogilvies, and from 
this time the feud between the two clans 1 yed incessantly 
until the acccssion of Jaince the Sixth to the I nglish throne 
By his wife, Murjory, danghter of Alexander Ogilvie of 
Auchterhouse, hereditary sheuff of Angus, the ear] had tive 
sons, Alcxander fourth earl of Ciawford, Walter I dsay 
of Beaufort and I dzell, Wilham Tandsav of Tekoquhy an- 
cestor of the Tindsays of REvelick mm Perthshne and then 
varions cadcts, Sir John Tindsay of Brechin and Patcarlic 
hilled at the battl of Brechin in 1402, ancestor of the house 
of Pitcairhe in Foifarshire and their pwnor brinch of ( air- 
me and James, who, accompinving the princess Eleanor, 
daughter of James the First to (ramany, when she went to 
be maried to Sigismund of Austra, espoused an heiress nea 
Augsburg, where his descendants, the Crafters, were repo ted 
to be residing in the last contury 

Alexander, fourth earl, the victor at Arbroath, was styled 
“tho tiger,” or “enl Beudie,” from the ferocity of bis chu- 
acter and the length of his beard, or rather, as one write 
suggests frum the httle reverence in which he held the king’s 
courtiers, and lus readiness to “beard the best of them” 
[ Leves of the Tindsays, vol 1 page 134 | In 1446, he had 
the office of heritable sheriff of Aberdeen, and besides beng 
Justiaary of the abbev of Arbroath, a» already mentioned, 
was also justicriry of the abbey of Scone He was one of the 
guarantees of a treaty of peace with England, one of the war- 
dons of the marches and ambassador to the Fnglish court in 
1451 = With the carl of Douglas and Macdonald of the Isles, 
titular earl of Ross, he entered mto a league of mutual 
alli ince, offensive and defensive, against 1] men, not ¢xcept- 
ing the king himself, on hearing of which, the king—James 
the Sccond, then in his seventeenth yeu- sent for Douglas 
to Stirling cast and after vainly wing him to beak it, on 
lus refusal, drew Jus daggcr, and stabbed him to the heart 
Crawford 1mnediately flew to ums, and assemblng all Ins 
forces encamped at Brechin, with the intention of mitercept- 
ing the earl of Huntly, his old antagomst at Arbroath, now 
appointed heutcnant-gencral of the kingdoin, who was hasten- 
ing with an army to lis sovircign’s assistance — The contcnd- 
ing parties met on the 18th Vay 1452, on a Icvel moor, 
about two milcs north-east of Breclin) The forces of Huntly 
far outnumbered those of Crawford, but the victory, which 
had long remained doubtful, was qt list mclming to the | it- 
ter, when John Collace of Balnamoon, one of his most trusted 
vassals, who commanded a division of thrce hundied men, 
stationed in the Icft wing, deserted to Huntly 
pattle he had requested Crawford that, in the event of their 
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victory, his son might be put in fee of the lands of Ferne, 
which lay near ns house ‘The time 1s short,’ rephed the 
earl, “stand bravely by me to day, and prove vourself a 
vahant man, and you sball bave all and more than your de- 
sire” His defection was fatal to the earl, whove troops, 
weakened by the departure of Bulnamoon s division, and fun- 
ously attacked by Huntly’s forces, took to flight in every 
direction Among the slain were the earl’s brother, and 
neatly sixty gentlomen with numerous persons of inferior 
rank, while on Huntly’s mde the loss did not exceed five 
barons, and a small number of ycomen, but he had to lament 
the loss of two brothers Earl Beardie fled to Finhaven, and 
on alighting from his hors he called for a cup of wine, and 
was heard to eaclkum that he would willingly pass seven 
vears in hell, to gain the honour of such a victory as hid that 
dy fallen to Huntly” He had already been denounced a 
rebel, and Jus lands, hfe, wd goods, were diclued torferted 
to the state, ns cont of arms bang torn, and Ins beaungs 
abohshed = Ihe fordship of Brechin, with the hereditary 
sheriffship of Aberdeenshire, was also tauken from him, and 
piven to Huntly, his victorious opponent His powa, how- 
ever, was littl weakencd by this defeat and as soon as he 
had recruited his forces, he took a tenible revenge on all who 
had either refused to join Ins banner, or, like Balnamoon, 
had deserted him in the battle ravaging ther lands, and de- 
stroving thar castles and houses But after the submission 
of the Douglases, being abandoned by manv of his alhes, he 
took an opportunity of the king passing though Fort shire, 
in Apul 1458, on his way to the north, to appear before his 
majesty, 1 4 mean habit, bareheaded and barefooted, and 
with tears m lis eves he made a speech, in which he acknow- 
Icdgcd lus offence, and craved mercy for Ins adherents, being 
more concerned for than sifety thin for his own = *Whin 
the earl had endit,” save Pitscottn, “the noble and gentle 
men of Angus that came in his company to seek remission, 
hdd up thei hands to the king must doloousty, erying, 
‘Mercy!’ till then sobbing and sighing cuttit the words that 
almust their prayers could not be understood” At the m- 
tercession of Huntly and hennedy, bishop of St Andrews, 
with whom he had been privately recouciled and by whose 
advice he had thus acted he was pardoned, and afterwards 
entaitained James maguifiventiv in Ins castle of Finhaven 
As, however, the king had sworn, in his wrath, “to make the 
highest stone of Finhaven the lowest, his majesty went up 
to the roof of the castle, and threw down to the ground a 
stonc Which was lymg loose on one of the battlements, thus 
keepuig iis onth strictly to the letter F awl Beuds became 
a loval subject, but in ois inonths afterwards, he was seized 
with a fever, of which he died in 1454 By lus wife, Kliza- 
beth Dunbar, he had two sons, mmors, David, fitth carl of 
Ciawford, created duke of Montros, by James the Ihud, 
and Sn \icaander Tindsay of Auchtermonzie, who long after 
succecded as seventh eul Te lid also a daughter, Dadv 
khizabeth [indsav, wife of John, fist Lord Druinmond 

In the time of this carl a noble Spanish chestnut tree 
nearly forty-threc fect im cucumference, omamented the 
court of the castle of Finhaven, and, according to tradition, a 
gue or messengei-lad having cut a walking-stick from it, 
the earl was so enraged that he hanged him on one of its 
branches, and fiom that moment the tree began to decay 
The ghost of the gillic it 18 locally said, has ever since walked 
between Finhaven and Carriston, under the name of Jock 
Barcfoot 
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March 1454, as in a charter, dated 27th February 1458-9, 
he grants Herbert Johnstone of Dahbank, ancestor of the 
house of Westerhall, the lands of Glenc ybank, with the office 
of batlhe of the regahty of Kirkmichael nm Dumfnes-sh ra, 
“for his faithful service at the time when be was held a cap- 
tive by the late James carl of Douglas, and chiefly for the 
hberation and abduction of his person from captivity, and 
from the hands of the said earl” [aes of the Landsays, 
vol 1 p 145 | His lordsInp had a charter of the ofhco of 
shenfl of Torfir, 19th October 1466, on the remgnation of 
James Stewart, afterwards earl of Buchan On the down- 
fall of the Boyds, he rose daily in power and influence, and 
for twenty yems,—fiom 1465 to 14185,—was employed in 
alinost every embassy or public negociation with I ngland 
On 9th March 1472-3 he obtamed # grant fiom King Jaincs 
the Third of the lordships of Brechin and Navar for life, im 
July 1473 he was appomted keeper of Berwick for three 
venrg, on the 26th October 1174, he appewcd as procurator 
for King James on toe betrothment of the princess Cecilii, 
youngest daughter of kdward the Fourth of Lngland, and the 
prince royal of Scotland, which took plice im presence of ¥ 1- 
rious Knghsh commasioncrs and gentlemen an the Low 
Greyfmara’ church at lk dinburgh, and a desenption of which 
is given in T'ytler’s [story of Scotland, vol w p 242, and 
in Mav, 1476 he was constituted Ingh admiral of Scotland 
for the suppression of the rebellion of the carl of Ross, (Mac- 
donald of the Islis,) who, alarmed at the forimdible prep 
rations against hin, speedily subrmttcd 
In 1474, this eul made anew ont ul of the fanny cstates, 
settling them on Ins hens-male for cver, a document which 
reguiated the succession for many genuiations afterwards 
In 1480, he was appomted master of the king’s household, 
and after the raid of Tander in 1482, he became lord cham- 
belanm Althongh one of the purnficrs of the ros ul counal, 
ns they termed themselves, and present ut the famous sceret 
meoting of the nobility, where Archibald carl of Angus ac- 
quired the name of Bell the-Cat, and wherem if was resolved 
to put to death Cochrane and the other favouritcs of the 
king, he would not be a puty to the plot for doposing his 
sovereyrn, and on heing made awaie of such a design, he 
abandoned the factious nobles, and gave his whole support to 
the throne In 1187 he was appointed justiciary of the 
north, along with the carl of Huntly After the disbanding, 
of the royal forces at Blackness and the hollow pacification 
that then took placc, the carl of Crawford was ercated duke 
of Montrose, by roy charter, dated 18th Mav, 1488, to 
himeclf and his hens, bemg the first mstance of the tithe of 
duke having been conferred on a Scottish subject, not of the 
roy i] faimly — Lhe grant conveyed to his qrice the castle and 
borough of Montrose, with ats customs and fishers, and the 
Jordslup of Kincleven in Poathshure, to be had an free regal 
ity for ever, with courts of justiciary, chamberl unship, &c , 
on the tenme of rendering therefiom acd rose yearly on the 
day of St John the Buptist On this creation the duke 
added to his ums an escutcheon argent, charged with a rose, 
gules, which he carned by way of # surtout over his arms 
Subyomed is an engraving of his seal and his autograph, from 
the hrst voluine of I ord Lindsay's Lives of the Tindsays A 
rew royal or public herald was also created on thiw occasion 
under the name of ‘ Montiose,’ as appe us bv the Exchequer 
Rolls At the battle of Sauchieburn, soon after, (11th June 
1488,) the duke eminently distinguished hinself, on the sido 
ot ns unfortunate sovereign, James the Third, but was se- 





" vercly wounded, and being taken prisoner was compelled to 


ransom hinselt and Ine followers, ard was deprived of all hs 
public ofhccs The act 1¢scissory which, on the 17th October 
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followmg was passed in the I states, annulling all grants of 
lands, and ceations of digmties, conferred by the lite king 
aince the 2d of February preceding was conceived not to af- 
fect the original patent of this dueu title, as the young king 
James the Fourth, had previously duected a free pardon, bv 
litters patent, to be wsucd unde: Ins privy seal, to the duke 
of Montrose, which he placed in the hands of Andiew J ord 
(1 ay, to rem un in Ins posscssion unt) the duke should resign 
to that nobleman the hereditarv sheriffship of Forfarsire 
Ins was accordingly done on the 6th November 1488, in 
his graces name bv procurators appointed bv lim for the 
purpose he having previously protested agamst the whole 
proceeding as ilegal and unjust On the 19th September 
1489, he received a new patent or charter, under the great 
sel, of the dukedom of Montrose, and in February following, 
he wis appointed a member of the secret counal but subse- 
quently to the battle of Sauchhebuin he took littl part im 
publ aflurs He died at Ianhaven, at Chiistmas 1495, 
lis fiftv-fitth ycar 

The dukedom of Montrose, it has been decidcd bv the 
House of Peors, ended wrth hun, as having been by the re- 
newed patcnt conferred for life only In 1848, the eal of 
Crawford and Balcures presented a petition to the queen, 
clauming the title of duke of Montrose, on the ground of its 
being vested in the hau male This petition, in accordance 
with the rule and practice in contested pectage cases, was 
referred to the House of I ords, and the clam was opposed 
both by the duke of Montrose, of the noble house of Graham, 
and by the Crown After a lapse of nearly five years the 
House of Iords gave then decision on Sth August 1858, bv 
adopting a resolution to the effuct that the eal of Crawford 
and Bulcarres had not made out Ins right to the digmty 
(See Montrose Duke of, vol nm page 171 ) 

By his wife, Khzabeth, eldest daughter of James, first 
I oid Hamilton, the duke had 2 sons, Alexander, I ord Lind- 
sxy, and John, stvied maste~ of Crawford, who became 6th earl 
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His elder son, Alexander, Lord Lindsay, when a mere strip- 
ling, had revised an old feud with the (rlammis family, ind 
that with such violence as to require the interference of par- 
hament, March 6,1478 On the 22d Apmil 1479, he was 
committed to the castle of Blackness for chasing two monks 
In the autumn of 1489 he quarrclled and fought with his 
vounger brother John, by whom he was wounaea, ana aed 
shortly atter at his castle of Inverquach He had marred 
Tady Janet Gordon (afterwards the wife of Patnck, son of 
Lord Gray), whom popula: rumour accused of having smoth- 
ered her first husband with a down pillow, while )ying ill of 
his wound 

John, the second son, became the sixth earl of Crawford 
In 1504, on the abortive rebellion of the Hebrideans and 
Western Islandeis, in support of Donald Dhu grandson and 
zeir of John, Lord of the Isles, he was appointed, conjointly 
with Huntly, Argyle, Marischul, Lord Lovat, and other pow- 
erful barons, to lead the array of the whole kingdom north of 
koith and Clyde, ianst thom [Gregory's Hhstory of the 
Western Highlands, p 98 | Tord Landsay says that this earl’s 
eatiavagance was great Besides alienating lands held en 
cate of the crown, and thus incurnng the displ asure of the 
king, he was reduced to resign the hereditary sherffdom of 
Aberdeenshue to Wilham, earl of Errol, 10th February 1510, 
and if was not :guned for many years after his death 
[Laves of the Lindsays, vol 1 p 180] On 23d Apmil, 1512, 
twenty-three years after his brother's death, letters ‘to 
search John, earl of Crawford, for the slaughte: of Alexander, 
his brother,” were wsued by Lord Gray, sheuff of Angus, 
charging the ear], his cousins, Sir David and Alc xander I ind- 
say, and others ther accomplices, to give surty to appear 
etore the king’s justicary, on the thud day of the neat jus- 
tice-eyre at Dundee to “ underlu the law” for the said cnme, 
and not appearing they were denounced rebels, 24th July 
1513 Two months afterwards, the earl was killed at }Jod 
den, whcre he had achnef command His children all died 
in infancy, but a natural son, John Lindsay of Downie, in 
Forfushire, was father of Patrick Iimdsav, archbishop of 
Glasgow 

Aloxunder, seventh earl, the younger son of Karl Beardie, 
and previously styled Sir Alexander Linds.y of Auchtermun- 
vie (« barony mherited from his mother), succeeded ins nephew, 
as collateral heir male He was one of the four noblemen 
appointed by parhament, Ist December 1513, continually to 
romain with the queen-mothcer, to give her counsel and issst- 
ance 18 :egent of the hingdom — Fo: the suppression of the 
deadly feuds that then raged both in the Highlinds and on 
the borders, he was appointed lugh-justiciary north of the 
Forth, while Tord Home received the same office south of 
thataiver Crawford, however, died shortly aftcrwards, at a 
great age, in Miy 1517 By his wife, Marg uct, d iughter of 
Campbell of Ardhinglass, he had David, his succcsso, mother 
son, Alexander, of Rathillet, who did without issuc, and a 
diughter, married to Sir Arclibald Douglas of Aalspindie, 
high treasurer of Scotland 

David, ughth earl, took part with the queen-mother and 
Angus against the regent duke of Albany, and on the dep ir- 
ture of the latter for France in 1524, he was one of the nobil- 
ity who attended her majesty when she tnought the young 
king, then only thirteen years of age, from Stirling to Edin- 
burgh, and, on 80th July of that vear, made nm assume the 
government The earl was subsequently deprived by James 
of large estates in the Lowlands, and of his Jands in the He- 
brides, which so incensed him against tho king that it was 
believed he might easily have been induced to jon the Enghsh 
interest but the unnatural conduct of his son (bv his first 
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wife, Lady Marwn Hay, only daughter of the third earl of 
Frrol), withdrew his attention from all but his domestic sor- 
rows This son, Alexander, called the “ev)l” or “ wicked 
master” of Crawford, had been put in fee of the carldom by 
lus father, as future earl, and the barony of Glenesk had bein 
assigned to him im consequence, by charter under the great 
seal, 2d September 1527 Being, however, of an unruly and 
turbulent disposition, he served his father’s fortress of Dunbog 
and, at the head of a oand of robbers and outlaws, pursued a 
wild and lawless life, oppressing the heges, tyrannizing over 
the inferior clergy, and exacting ‘ black mail’ from the whole 
surrounding country In 1526 his father had been obliged to 
appeal to the crown for protection from “ bodily harm,” threat- 
encd against lomeclf, his second wife (Isabel, daughter of Lun- 
dv of Lundy), and hus friends, by ins um atural son, who, on 
expressing his contrition, was, through the mtervontion of the 
archbishop of St Andrews, and others, received into favour, 
on condition of his bamshing his evil assomates, and relapsing 
not intocrin Jn 1930, he was indicted for kulhng a servant 
of Lord Glanimis, and on the loth February 1530-1, he was 
arrugned at a justice-eyic held at Dundee, the king Inmself 
presiding in person, for, mong other crimes alleged against 
hun and his «complices, having besieged his father's castles, 
with the intention of murdering him, surprising him at Fin- 
haven, laying violent hands upon him, and impnsomng him 
in hus own dungeon for twelve weeks, and on another occ asion 
carrying Inm by force to Brechin, and confining him for fif- 
teen days, besides, breaking open Ins coffirs, pillaging his 
writs, and seizing his rents and revenues He ww found 
gtulty, but his life was spared Both he and his issuc had 
forfated ther nght to the succession, which opened im due 
course of law to the next hen-male under the ent ul of 1474 
namely, David Tindsay of Fdvell A special ch uter of en- 
tal thereafter passed the great seal, dated 16th October 
1541, tothe sud Dawd Lindsay and the heirs male of tos 
body, whom faihng, to others therem cnumcrated, and fruling 
them, to the earl’s own nearest legitimate heirs nm ve whatso- 
ever bearing the name and aims of Iindsay Seon after, 
“the wicked master” was ignommiously slan at Dundce 
having been stibbed bv a cobbler “for tiking a stoup of 
drink from him” Jhes father, afler a lingering illness, dicd 
at the castle of Cairme in Fife, on the 27th or 28th Novein- 
ber 1542 

David Lindsay of Bdzell succeeded as ninth eal = =Having 
no issue by his first wife, (the dowayer Lady Lovat,) in his 
generosity he adopted D wid Lindsay, the son of “the wicked 
master,” who had been secluded from the succession by ns 
fathc:’s forfeiture, and in his favour resigned all the lunds of 
the emldom, with the exception of Glenesk and Feine, exc- 
cuting the requisite charters under the greit seal 2d May, 
1546, by which thit youth was remstited m his bnthnght, 
and put im fee of the carldom as mister of Crawford By 
his second wife, Cithcrine, Jaughtcr of Sir John Campbell of 
Lorn and Calder, whom he married m 1549, the ninth eat] 
hid five sons) Sir David Tindsay of kdzell, whose male Ime 
is extinct, John, Lord Menmunr, ancestor of the ems of Bal- 
cures (see ante, p 199), Sir Walter Lindsay of Balgawies, 
a convert to popery, and the most zealous and daring ‘ con- 
fessor” of Ins time, James, the protestant rector of Fetter 
caun, who died young, 15th Tune 1580, while on a missior 
to Geneva, (an elegy to lis memory by the cek brated An- 
drew Melville is inserted in the Delere Poetarum Scoto: um), 
and Robert, of Balhall Ihe earl had also two daughters, 
Margaret and Elizabeth, the wives respoctively of John earl 
of Athol, and Patrick thid Lord Diummond He died i 
September 1558 
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David, tenth earl, the son of “the wicked master,” proved 


very ungrateful to his benefactor, the ninth ear! He joined 
the association for Queen Mary in 1568, and adhered steadily 
to her mterest He had married, soon after his restoration 
to the farmly succession, Margaret, daughter of Cardinal 
Rethune In the contract dated at St Andrews, 10th April 
1546, the cardinal expressly « dled the bride his daughter, 
and he gave her four thousand merka in dowry The nup- 
tials were solemnized at Finhaven with great pomp and mag- 
nifieccnee in presence of the cardinal, who was assassinated 
the following month ‘The earl had four sons David, elev- 
enth earl, Sir Henrv of Kinfauns, thirteenth earl, Sir John 
Tindsav of Ballinscho and Woodwray, and Alt xander first 
Lord Spyme (ae Stynre, lod), and a daughter, Lads 
Helen, married to Sir David Lindsay of Fb dzel 

David, eleventh earl, 18 described in the t imily genealogies 
ax ‘*ane princely man,” but a sad spendthrift Soon after 
his accession to the title, the old family feud with the house 
of Glammis was revived through the following unfortunate 
aceident On the evening of the 17th March 1577-8, the 
earl and Tord Glammis, then chancellor, happened to meet, 
at the head of their respective tollowers, in i narrow street, 
called ‘the Sehool-house Wvnd, in Stirlmg, 2s Crawford was 
pissing to the caath, and the chancellor returning to his 
lodging, after making his 1cport to the young king, James 
the Sixth ‘They made way for ench other, and called to 
then attendants to do the same, all obeved, except the two 
last, who, having jostled, drew ther swords, and attacked 
each other in the uproar which cnsued, Glamnns received 
a mortal wound in the head by a pistol-bullet, from whose 
hand 18 uncertain, but the carl was unjustly blamed for it 
Shomnas I von, uncle of the chanc lor, and tutor or guardian 
of his imfant son, and usually styled master of Glammis, as 
presumptive heir to that barony, to avenge his nephew's 
death, smmediately carried fire and sword into the Lindsay’s 
country, while the eirl himaclf was imprisoned m Stirling, 
but soonicle ised) == He was indicted for the ernne, but his trial 
it appears was postponed, as David Lindsay of Fdzell and 
Patrick Lord Lindsay of the Byres, his sureties were fined 
for Ins nonproduction to underlie the law, 6th March 1579 
{ Patcaurn’s Cramnal Trials, vol 1 part 2,p 85] The 3d 
of November was appointed tor lus subsequent appearance, 
and it 18 presumed that he was then acquitted rom a cu- 
nous etreular addressed to his principal triends, and printed 
in the appendix of the Mist volume of the Lives of the Lind- 
says, the earl on this occasion seems to have had recourse to 
the usual practice of the Scottish barons of those days, 
mane 5, to appcar at his tral with such a host of attendants 
as was likelv to overawe the judges Not long afterwards he 
and the earl of Huntly went to France, whenee he proceeded 
to Italy He returned to Scotland by the last dav of Octo- 
her 1581, when he satin the parhament then held an Fdin- 
burgh 

After the raid of Ruthven in 1582) he joined the associa- 
tron formed to liberate the king and on the escape of James 
to St Andrews Crawford Huntly, Argyle, and others of the 
banded nobles, occupud the town, with their followcrs, while 
Gowne and the other msurgent loids made thur submission 
The hing then commanded two clnef nobles of each faction, 
Anus and Mar on the one side, and Ciawford and Huntly on 
the other, to withdraw fiom court for a season, to “ prevent 
the renewal of factious debates” Shortly after ths, the 
master of Crawford was appointed chief master stabler to 
King James, who wrote to the magistrates of Dundee, ‘ com- 
nunding them to elect and take Crawford to be their provost, 
alheit they had chosen their own provost” He was one of 
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the jury on the trial of the earl of Gowne, and in the confis- 
cations that were subsequently carried on by Arran and his 
fnends, Crawford obtained the abbey lands of Scone, and the 
church lands of Abernethy On the 1st of November 1585 
the banished lords, supported bv Queen Ehzabeth, entered 
Scotland, with a large army, and marched unexpectedly on 
the king at Stirling No one was with him except Arsan 
and the earls of Crawford and Montrose, who garnsoned the 
castle with thar followers Arran fled, but Crawford and 
Montrose retired into the castle with the king The castle 
soon surrendered, and Crawford and Montrose were commit- 
ted to the charge of Lord Hamilton 

The earl had been converted to the popish faith by father 
Wilham Crnchton, a well-known jesuit, and on the arnval of 
the news of the decapitation of Mary queen of Scots at Fo- 
theringay 7th February 1586-7, he and the other Catholio 
lords, Huntly and Errol, entered into a correspondence with 
Spain, then preparing the mvincible armada for an attack 
upon England In the previous year they had assembler 
thar forces at the Bridge of Dee, when the king marched to 
oppose them, and the simple fact of Arran, Huntly, Mon- 
trose and Crawford having subsequently held a meeting at 
the lodging of the latter, had created new suspicion against 
them At the celebrated reconciliation banquet which took 
place at Holyrood-house early m 1587, Crawford and Glam- 
mis, and other hereditary ¢«nenues, walked together hand in 
hand to the cross, where they drank to cach other amid the 
thunder of the castle guns, and the songs and shouts of 
the citizens But ths reconcilation was but a hollow 
onc [ong standing feudal enmities could not be so easily 
healed In May of that year, Crawford, Huntly and Both 
well were accused of treasonable insurrection against the 
king, but nothing was established against them In ther 
corr spondence with the prince of Parma, they undertook, 
with the aid of six thousand mcn, to render the king of Spam 
master of Scotland This comespondence falling into the 
hands of Ehzabeth, was by he: sent to James In the mean 
tne, a preliminary plot, for seizing the king’s person, and 
excluding froin comt the chancellor Maitland and the master 
of Glammas, high treasurer, the king's chief councillors, came 
to light, and on Huntlv’s arrival in Edinburgh he was ar- 
rested, when, news being brought of Ciawtord and Errol’s nav- 
ing come in arms to the North Ferry, the whole kinglom was 
alarmed, but the earls made ther submission <A few davs 
ifter, Crawford and Huntly met at Porth, and at first demgned 
to fortify that town, but hearing that the treasurer Glamis 
had arrived in Angus, they wavylad him, and chased him to 
the honse of Kirkhill, which bung set fire to, he was obliged 
to suriender to his cousin the lard of Auchindown, who kept 
him some weeks’ prisoner in the north In Apnl 1589, the 
thice exuls, Crawford, Huntly, and Lrrol, collected their forces 
in Aberdeen, whence thev issued ar bellious proclamation, but 
the hing advancing against then, their followers dispersed 
Crawford fled, and the treasurer, being released, interceded 
with the king for him and Huntly They ‘ offered to enter 
their persons in ward, and submit themselves to the punish- 
ment his mayest, might be pleased to 1mpose” Crawford 
went to Edinburgh on the 20th of May, and was warded in 
his own lodging On the 24th he was tned, with Huntly 
and Bothwell, also implicated in the samo rebelhon, and all 
found guilty of repeated acts of treason James, however, 
would not allow any sentence to be pronounced against 
them, but committed Crawford to Blackness, Bothwell to 
Fantallon, and Huntly to his old quarters in Edinburgh cas- 
tle, and after keeping them a few months in confinement, he 
took occasion, amidst the public reyoicings on the approuch of 
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bis marriage, to set them at hberty A key to his majesty’s 


conduct on this occasion 1s furnished by the fact of hus having, 
on the first news of his mother’s execution, connived at, if he 
did not encourage, the treasonable correspondence with Spain, 
and permitted jesuits and other popish priests to travel un- 
nolested through the kingdom, and had himself instigated 
the rebellion Soon after the eail had a safe-conduct to pass 
through England, on his way to France He returned to 
Scotland in 1601, after an absence of eleven years, and died 
22d November 1607 He was twice marned His first wife, 
Lihas, daughter of David second Lord Drummond, with 
whom he received the then large tocher of ten thousand 
merks, died young This ear] was of a suspicions and jealous 
disposition, and an old north country ballad, entitled ‘ Earl 
Crawford,’ (printed in Buchan’s Ancient Rallads of the Nov th 
of Scotland,) relates that a merry jest of Lady Crawford as to 
the father of her child (David, who died in infancy) was taken 
by her husband in earnest 


“J turn'’d me right and round about 
And ave the blythe blink {n iny e’e — 
It was ae word my merry mou spake 
That sinderit my guid lord and me" 


He sent her home to her family in disgrace, when he: brothe 
offered to marty her to 


-' as fine a knfcht 
That is nine times as rich as he ‘ 


_ NIE nn sites ate te ota 


She answered, 


Oh! haud your tongue mv brother dear 
And ye'll let a vour folly be 

1d rather ae kiss o Crawford s mouth 
Than a’ his poud and white monie ‘ 


She rode back to her husbands castle to entreat his forgive- 
ness and “comfmt,” but he refused to listen to her Soon 
after he rode over to Stobhall the seat of the Drummonds, 
to sue for pardon ninself, but the lady returned him the same 
answer he had given her 


* Indecd IT winna come mysel 
No send my waiting maid to thee — 
Sae take your ain words hame q& un 
At Craw ford caatic ye tauld me ' 


The eail’s second wife was Lady Griselda Stuart, daughter 
of the earl of Athol ‘The following w the autograph of the 
eleventh earl 


Bou tile’ CFanfa Oo, 


His eldest son, David the twelfth earl, was so reckless and 
extravagant that he acquired the n ime of the “ prodig il carl ” 
He had been sadly neglected by huis father in his vonth, and 
while at the university of St Andrews, was often left without 
clothes or food, but what his tutor, Mr Pcter Nairn could 
procure for him, ‘as Ins poverty and credit could serve” 
{ Lives of the I wndsays, vol 1 p 50] He afturwaids gath- 
ered a band of broken Lindsavs around him, and pursued 
with unrelenting fierceness Ins feudal and personal enemies 
On the 25th October 1605, he slew, * under assurance,” be- 
tween Brechin and the Place of } dzell, ius kinsman Sir Wal- 
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ter Lindsay of Balgawies, brother of Lord Edzell [Pitcarrn's 
Crommal Treads, vol 11 pp 65 and 248], and the son of that 
earl to whose generosity lis father owed his estates and hon- 
ours The relations of Sir Walter bitterly resented this in 
jury, and his nephews especially determined to be revonged 
On the 5th July 1607, between nine and ten o'clock at mght, 
the latter, with exght followers, six of them Lindsays, at- 
tacked, in the High Street of Edinburgh, the master of 
Crawford, then without attendants, and accompanied only by 
Lord Spymie, the uncle of both parties, and who was anxious 
for a reconciliation botween them, and Sir James Douglas of 
Drumlanng All three were wounded, the master severely, 
and Lord Spynie mortally Sir David Lindsay of F dzell, (styled 
Lord Fdzell, as a lord of session,) and Alexander Lindsav 
of Canterland, his second son were subsequently, on the 6th 
September 1609, imdicted as suspected conmivers at the death 
of Lord Spyme, but no one appearing against them, on the 
19th of that month thoy formally protested that nou one 
should at any fature time be allowed to call them to account 
lo prevent the continual ahenations of the estates of the eatl- 
dom carried on by this eatl, the family got him imprisoned 
in kdinburgh castle, where he spent the last years of his hfe 
under survedllance, but acting in every respect otherwise as a 
fice agent In consequence he was sometimes sty led ‘ Comes 
Inc arceratus,” o: the * captive earl’ He died in the castle in 
kebruary 1621, and was buried in the chapel of Holyiond- 
house He had been atvorced from his wife, Lady Jean Ker, 
of the Lotlnan family, and had only one child, a daughter, 
Lady Jcan Lindsay, who having run away with a common 
“ Jockev with the horn,” o1 public herald, lived latterly bv 
begging [aves of the Lindsays, vol n p 51] By a grant 
under the privy seal, of date 4th June 1663, King Charles 
the Second granted her a pension of one hundied a-yea1, ‘in 
connideration of he: eminent buth and necessitous condition ” 

Ihe prodigal earl was succeeded by his uncle, Sir Henry 
Tindsay of Kinfiuns, thnteenth eat] of Crawtord He had 
been master of the household to the queen (Anne of Den- 
mark), and in his younger day» he built the house of Cariald- 
stone (now Caruston) in Forfarshire On 2d September 1592, 
David Cochianc of Pitfour complained to the kang and council 
that he had raised Icttcis against Harry Tinds ty of Kinfauns 
for having come to his house, at the heaa of « bind of armed 
men, forcibly expalled his wife “ with nyne young barnes,’ 
and taken violunt possession of 1t) 9 Linds ty was accordingly 
charged to dchver up the house, &c, and to answer bctore 
the king and council for this act of oppression, on which he 
delivacd up the house to its Jawful possessor, and withdrew 
his men from it After he had succeeded tu the title, it 1 
recor icd of lim that he gathered “all he could together of 
the wrackit estate of the cmidom of Crawford” [Lives of 
the Iandsays, vol 1p 62, not } He died m 1623 By his 
wife, Beatmx, daughter and heiress of George Charteris of 
Kinfauns, he had four sons) Su Jolin of Kinfauns, (invested 
with the ode: of the Bath at the coronation of James the 
Fust of England in 1608,) who dicd without issue, and 
Geoige, Alexander, and Ludovic, succecssively fourteenth, fif- 
teonth, and sixteenth curls of Crawford 

George, fourtecnth carl, succeeded to a dilapidated estate, 
and having, in 1629, sold Finhaven to his kinsman, | od 
Spynu, he quittcd Scotland, and scived with distinction, as 
coloncl of a toot company of Dutch or Germans, under Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, but was basely killed in 1638, by a heutenant 
of his own regiment whom he had been provoked to batoon 
A counul of war (consisting of Germans) being held upon the 
latter, he was acquitted of the slaughter, on account of its 
being contrary to the Swedish discipline to cudgel any officer 
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But General Leshe (afterwards commander-in chief of the 
Covenanters, and earl of Leven), being then governor of Sta- 
ten, where the earl was bnured, caused his murderer to be 
immediately apprehended and shot [/rres of the Liundsaya, 
vol 1 p 66] The carl left an only child, Lady Margaret 
Lindsay, who died in 1655, in Caithness 

His brother, Alexander, fifteenth agri, who had attained 
the rank of eolonel in tne Swedish service, became insane, 
and was kept in confinement till his death in 1639 

Hin youngest biother, Ludovic, sixteenth earl, had entered 
the Spanish service, in which he rose to the rank ot colonel 
In 1611, he returned t+ Scotland, to give his support to 
Charles the First, whose cause he uphcld with so much con- 
stancy during thc whole civil wars, as to be distinguished bv 
the name of the “loyal earl” The strange plot known in 
history as “the Incident,” was the joint concoction of him 
and Montrose Its object: was to seize the marquis of Ham- 
ilton, his brother the earl of Lanark, and the marquis of Ar- 
gyle, the most powerful of the covenanting nobles, and convey 
them on board 1 vessel in Leith Roads, where they were to 
be detamed till the king should gain such an ascendancy in 
Scotland, as would enable nm to try them as tr utors 
Crawford and his men were to seize Edinburgh the same 
night, enptiure the castle, release Montrose, then a prsoner 
wnd deliver it into Ins hinds as governor On tho discoverv 
of the plot (through the information of a gentleman who was 
invited to yom im it,) Criwford was arrested, but liberated 
without caution or security, 1n little more th in a month after- 
wards While in prison the earl of Tindsay paid hun a visit, 
and propos d to save Ins hfc, on condition of his resigning the 
eatidom of Crawford in lis favour ‘To this he is sud to 
have assented, and thereby, through J indsay’s interest, to 
have eseaped punishment = Accordingly on the 15th Janu- 
ary, 1642, Crawford remgned his earldom mito the king's 
hands at Windsor, for new investiture to bhimsclt and the 
heirs male of lus body, whom filing, to John, earl of Tindsav 
and the heirs male of his bods , whom failing, to hs own hens 
malo colliteral for ever This trinsaction has been usually 
but erroneously assigned to 1644 

On tho rusing of the 1oyal standard at Nottingham, 25th 
August 1612, the earl of Crawford jomed Charles there im- 
medintely, and was created commander of the volunteers 
At the head of his own regiment of horse, he fought gallantiv 
undar Charles, at the untortunate battle of Edgehill, on 23d 
October followmpg, and, at the battle of Tansdowne on 5th 
Tuly 1643, he contiubuted greatly to the rout of the parlia- 
mentary forces Soon after bang sent for a supply of pow- 
daa, he was intercopted by Sir Wilhim Waller, and deft ated 
with the Joss of his ammunition, and a troop or two of Ins 
raiment Having subseqnently recerved a reinforcement of 
cavalry from the king it Oxford Crawford, commissary Wil 
mot, and Sn John Byron (anecstor of the noble poet of that 
mune), attacked and defeated Waller, killing six hundied of 
his men taking cipght hundred prisoners, with seven pieces of 
cinnon, and all ther colours He fonght at Newbury, 20th 
Scptanber 1644, and at Reiding Five days after he had a 
nirow cacape im an attempt to gain the town of Poole for 
the king, through the treachery of Captain Svdenh im, one of 
the garrison, who for forty pounds and a promise of pre fer- 
nent, agreed to admt him and a force under him into the 
town, but having previously acquainted the governor, no 
sooner hid a portion of then got in than they were unex- 
pectediy attacked and nearl all killed or taken prisoners 
Ihe earl was one of the fiw who cut their wav out Soon 
after, in company with Sir Ro ph Hopeton he invaded Sus- 
sex and took Arundel caste tut being attacked at Alton 
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near Farnham, by Waller, he mado Ins escape with a fea 
only of his troops, the rest, to the number ot nine hundred, 
being all taken, with twelve hundred arms. 

With the marquis of Montrose, he marched into Scotland, 
in the beginning of April 1644, when Dumfries was taken bv 
them, but they were soon oblige to retreat to Carlisle For 
this he was, on the 26th of the same month, excommunicated 
by the commission of the General Assembly Sentence of 
forfeiture was pronounced agamnst him im absence by the 
Scots parliament, on the 26th Jnly thereafter, and on the 
same day was passed a ratification in favour of the earl of 
Tindsay of lis right and patent as eal of Crawford, which 
title was conferred on him by parhament, an‘ he was there- 
after designated earl of Crawford-Lindsay 

Kar] Ludovic had, in the meantime, rejoined the royalists, 
and he acted as a general in Prince Rupert’s army, when it 
was defeated at Marston-moor, 2d July 1644 He after- 
wards, with Lord Reay and other Scots officers, threw him- 
self into Newcastle, but that town being taken by storm by 
the Scots army under General I eshe, in the following Octo- 
ber, Ins lordship was made prisona: and sent to Scotland 
He anuved at Edinburgh, 7th November, and wis conducted 
bareheadcd, and with every m irk of indignity, by the Water- 
gate of the Canongate to the Folbooth Soon after he was 
trid and condemned to death as a ti itor, mamlv according 
to Wishart, through the influence of his cousin the earl of 
Tindsay, who hid usurped lus honours, and now thirsted for 
Ins blood ~—s[t was debuted whether he should be at ance be- 
headed, or his execution del ived for some days, that he might 
suffer along with the other prisoners, and the last altcrnative 
was carried After the battle of Kilsyth, August 15, 1645, 
the marquis of Montrose despatched the master of Napier 
and Nathanael Gordon to release Lords Crawford and Ogl- 
vie and other imprisoned rovalists The humblest prayers 
were now made to these two noblemen by the magistrates of 
Fdinburgh, for thea imtercession with the victorious Mon 
trose, which they cheerfully promixd His lordship was at 
the battle of Philiphangh, lath Septembar the same yea, 
where the sovalists were totally defeated He escaped 
howover, and met Montrose the next day at a ford bevond 
the Clyde, where they again separated, Montrose conducting 
what remained of the foot to Inverness, and Crawford the 
horse to the Mearns They then retired to the Highlands, 
and in the various skirmishes, retreats, &e that afterwards 
took place, the earl figured conspuuously In the beginning 
of 1646 he advanced into Buchin, ind burnt the town of 
Inasahbugh He then wont to Banff, but was compelled to 
rovre hastily mto Moray with some loss in February, by a 
division of Middicton’s mmy He continucd with Montios 
till the king dclivered himsclf up to the Seottish army at 
Newwk, and sent them lis commands to lay down then 
arms With Montrose and threc others he was specialls 
excepted from pardon by the articl(s of Westininstei, 11th 
July 1646, but by an agreement made betwixt General Mid- 
dleton and Montrose, he was pernutted to 1¢tne unmolested 
heyond tho seis, on which he accompanied the Inph auxils 
ries to Ireland, m order to consult with the marquis of An 
trim, as to a new scheme which he hid organized with 
Montrose for the king’s resene, and having obtamed from 
that noblem in a promise of two thousand men he proceeded 
to Pans, where he arived on the 13th October, and cominu- 
nieated his plan to the queen, Hemietta Mana Finding, 
however, himself and his scheme neglected and discounte- 
nanced, he rep ured to Spain, “ to crave arrears ” says Bishop 
Guthrv ( Vemorrs, p 180), “due to him by that king,” and 
received the comm ima of a regiment of Irish infantry in the 
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Spanish service In 1651 he was again in Paris, as, in the 
midst of the tumults of the Fronde, he appeared as a parti- 
san of Cardinal de Retz, guarding him 1n his citadel of Notre 
Dame, with fifty Scottish officers, who had served under 
Montrose He 1s said to have died in France m 1652 This 
chivalrous and loyal nobleman was the last of the old original 
line of the earls of Crawford He had married Lady Marga- 
ret Graham, sccond daughter of Wilham earl of Strathern, 
Menteith, and Ath, (dowager I ady Guarhes,) but had no 
ISHUE 

The male representation of the family of Crawford devolved 
on George thnd Lord Spvme (see Seynur, lord), at whose 
death in 1671, John Lindsay of Edzell, descended from David 
ninth earl of Cruwford, became hew male of the fanuly, and 
entitled in te:ms of the charters of 1546 and 1565, ind the 
act of parliament 1567, to the earldom of Crawford He 
preferred lus claim thereto m the second parhaument of James 
the Seventh, but was not successful 

The title was taken up, as alieady mentioncd, by the earl 
of Tindsay, who under the name of Ciawford-Lindsay bec ime 
seventeenth eul This was John, tenth I ord Lindsay of the 
Bvres, (see Lrvnsay, lord,) born about the your 1596, and 
served heir to his father lst October 1616 He was created 
earl of Lindsay by patent, dated the 5th May 1633, but in 
consequence of yoming Lords Balmerino and Rothes, ind the 
party who oppostd the king in the act ot uniformity, the pa 
tent was stopped at the chancery He continucd to act a 
conspicuous part on the side of the covenanters, and was con- 
sidcicd one of the leiders of the party In November 1641, 
he was appomted an cxtraordinary lord of session, obtained 
a patent as earl, with precedence fiom the date of the war- 
runt, and was also constituted onc of the commissioners of 
the Treasury then named This commission expiring m 
1644, the estates, on the 28d July of that yea, appointed 
nm lord treasurer until the next trienmal parhament Ihe 
office was contuimed to him in 1616 by King Charles, after 
his sunender at Newark In January 1645 ho was chosen 
president of the parhament in room of the earl of Lauderdak 
Posscasing most of the principal offices of the state, 1t seems 
beyond a donbt that it was by his instigation and influence 
that the Scots parliament passed sentence of forferturc against 
Ludovick earl of Crawford in 1644, when he himsclf imme- 
diately assumed the titlh [Crawford Case, p 26] Be- 
sidcs his various offices, he acquired also the revenues of five 
bishoprics, those of Caithness, Ross, Moray, Dunkeld, and 
Dunbline He wis one of the counal of wu that directed 
the movements of General Balhe’s troops igunst Montros, 
and when Baillie in the north vainly attempted to bring the 
latter to a batt'e, the eal wa. stationed at the castle of New- 
tyle with an army of rescrvc, to prevent Montrose f1om cross- 
ing the korth His lordstup had severely censurcd the cum- 
pagns of Argyle, and insinuated that the result would have 
been different hid he possessed the command The force 
under lim was newly 1aiscd, while he himself was without 
military experience, and he was saved from disgrace id dt- 
teat only by the descrtion of the Gordons from Montrose, 
when the army of the latter had ariived within seven miles 
of his camp In consequence of this cvent, Montrost retraced 
his steps northward, in pursuit of Baile, who, in the mean- 
time, was encamped on Deeside, where he was jomed by 
Criwford-I indsay, when, exchanging a thousand of lus raw 
recruits for a similar number of Baillic’s veterans, the earl 
returned with these and the remainder of Ins wmy, through 
the Meains into Angus Thereafter, he entered Athol, and 
wn imitation of Argyle, plundeed and burnt the country 
Atter the battle of Kalsyth 50 disastrous to the covenantas 
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Crawford-Lindsay, with Argyle, Lanark, and others, sought 
refuge in Berwick, from the victorious army of Montrose , but 
the defeat of the latter at Phihphaugh, retrieved their affairs 
again 

After the surrender of the king to the Scots army im 1646, 
the ear] was sent, with the duke of Hamilton and the earl of 
Cassillis, to nis majesty at Newcastie, to entreat him to ac- 
cede to the Westininster propositions, but i vam = In De- 
cember of that year, he ineffectually opposed the vote by 
which the Scots pirlament resolved to deliver up the king to 
the knglish, and in ns speech on that occasion appealed to 
the national honour and geneiosity in bis behalf In signing 
officially, as president of the parliament, the public warrant 
of surrender, he recorded his solemn protest against it as an 
individual, and after the restoration he presented a paper to 
the high commissioner and the parliament, explanatory of the 
same, and requiring that its truth should be investigated by 
witnesses, in orde: that ho might be acquitted of all mdivid- 
ual participgtion in the transaction ‘The imquny was ac- 
coidingly made, and the tiuth of his statement substantiated 
to his satisfaction 

In 1647, when Charles was a pnsoner at Canisbrook, Craw- 
ford-Lindsay and his brother in-law the duke of Hamulton 
became the head of tne constitutional royalists, in opposition 
to the eal of Argyle and the exticme presbytenians, and in 
the following year he entered with zeal into the ‘ Lngagi- 
ment,’ for ramsing an army to vttempt the rescue of the king 
{he endeavours of Hamilton, at this junctine, to propitinte 
Argyle and the protestois, creited a suspicion among the 
ultra-loyalists that he had a secrct understanding with them 
and to efface this unpression he 18 said to have got up a 
mock duel between Ciawford-Lindsay and Argyle — Laking 
offince at some speech of his in puhament, the latter sent a 
challenge to the former, and they met at Musselburgh Links, 
but the duc] was prevcntcd from taking place — Kor his con- 
duct in this business Argyle was obliged by the commission 
of the General Assembly to perform public repentance before 
thom, and Lindsay was desircd to do the same, but 1efused 

On the defeat of the royal army at Peston, and its subse- 
quent dispersion, Argyle and his party got into power, and 
Crawioid-Lindsay wis by the act of classes, deprived of his 
officcs of high treastie:, president of the palament, and lod 
of session, voted a public cnemy, secluded from parhament, 
and oidcied to be confined to Ins house, under a pen alty of 
one hundied thousand m wks, deciee being pronounced ag unst 
lum on the 10th Februuy 1649) On the aniy a of Charles 
the Second in Scotland in 1650, a coalition of parties took 
placc, when he was adnuttcd to court, having, it the king's 
cou mand, with some other noblemen, conscntcd to muke pub- 
he acknowledgment of 1epentauce tor accession to the Lite 
‘ngage ment,’ as squied by the church He had, the pre 
vious year, percinptonly refused to make tuts acknowledg- 
ment, and escaped to Holland After the defeat of Argyle at 
Dunbar by Cromwell, Crawford I indsay und lus frends again 
took the Iead in the statc, and at the cmonation of the king 
at Scone, on January Ist, 1651, he carrud the secptre “On 
Saturday the 15th day of Fcbruary, ’ says Sn James Balfour, 
“his mayesty came at mght to the Struthus, (his lordship s 
faniulv se ut,) where he was entertamed by the earl of Craw- 
ford till Monday the 17th” [Annals, vol iv] He had pre- 
viously obtained from Chatlcs a ratiheation of the resignation 
of the carldom of Crawford in his favour, which was confirmed 
by act of parlament after the :estoration, in 1o61 

When the king inarched into Lngland, in 1651, Crawterd- 
Lindsay was appointed by his majesty, unde: the privy seal, 
a memher of the Committea of | states in charge of his affans 
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in Scotland, and he also received a commission as commander- 
im-chief under the earl of Leven, general of the forces raised 
in that country A meeting of the Committee of Estates was 
held at Alyth in Forfarshire, 28th August, 1651, when they 
were surprised by a body of Monk’s cavalry sent from Dundee 
for the purpose, and Crawford-Lindsay, with several others, 
was taken prisoner He was sent by sea to England, and 
conhned, first in the Tower of London, and afterwards in 
Windeor castle, for nine years The following interesting 
notice appears in Lamont’s Diary, (page 45,) ‘‘ Aug 1652 — 
About the beginning of this month, the Lady Crawford took 
journey from Leith for to go to London to her husband, now 
prisoner in the lower She went 1n the journey coach, that 
comes ordinarily betwixt England and Scotland” The eal 
was specially excepted out of Cromwell's Act of grace and 
pardon, 5th May 1651, by which lands of the clear yearly 
value of four hundied pounds sterling were settled, out of his 
estate, upon lis countess (Lady Margaret Hamilton, second 
daughter of the second marquis of Hamilton) and her clul- 
dren By the authority of the Fnglish parliament, then re- 
instated in power by General Monk, the earl was, at last, on 
the 8d of March, 1660, released from his long and tedious 
imprisonment After the restoration, he was restored to lus 
ofhces of high treasurer, president of the council, and ext: 1- 
oudinary lord of session, the treasurership being granted to 
him for hfe, by patent dated 19th Januarv 1661, and, after 
being detained for sometime st court, with the king, he was 
received with enthusiasm on his return to Scotland His en- 
trance into Edinburgh was a tnumphal procession, “ being 
met and convoyit with numbers of horsemen, and saluted 
with a volley of the greatest odnance of the casth ” [Aucoll’s 
Drary, page 808 ] 

Ii the subsequent attempted establishment of episcopacy, 
the ou] was the only member of the government in Scotland 
who remained true to the covenant He was “ the champion 
and sole hope” of the presbytcrians, and both m parliament 
and at court defended their cause with constancy and zeal, 
till the king wis, at last, convinced by the eail of Middleton, 
that his removal from office was indispensable for the success 
of their favounte project In 1663, at the suggestion of 
Archbishop Sharp, notwithstanding that he had been that 
ambitious prelate’s fist pation, the king im an interview 
wilneh the earl had with his majesty, put it to him whether 
hc would consent to the abjuration of the covenant commonly 
aaillcd the Declaration, passed in the fifth session of parha- 
mont, 1662 He teplicd that he could not do it with a sate 
conscience, and at once suirendaed the white staff as trea- 
suet, Which was given to lis son-in-law, the carl, afterwards 
duke of Rothes In the following yem he resigned his place 
of extraordin wy lord of session, and retued frorp all public 
business to lis country-sceat of Struthers He died in 1678, 
in his eghty-first yeu He had two sons, William, eigh- 
teenth eal, and the Hon Patzick Lindsay, ancestor of the 
viseounts Gainock [see GARNOCK, viscount of}, and four 
daughters, Lady Anno, duchess of Rothes, Lady Chistian, 
countess of Haddmgton, Lady Helen, marricd to Su Robert 
Sindlan, baronet of Stevenston, Haddingtonshire, and I ady 
fF hzapeth, countess of Northesk 

Wilham, eighteenth earl of Crawford, and second ew! of 
Jindsay, concurnied heartily m the Revolution, for yours 
previous to which event he had been living 1n retirement 
Before the death of Charles the Second, he had determined 
on enugrating, but was refused permission to leave the king- 
dom By King Wilham he was appointed, 5th June 1689, 
president of the parhament , 15th April 1690, a commissioner 
of the treasury, and 9th May following, one of the commis- 
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sion for settling the government of the church He was one 
of the most active agents in effecting the overthrow of epis- 
copacy Hs correspondence with Lord Melville, secretary of 
state fur Scotland at that eveutful period, has been printed 
among the ‘Leven Papers,’ and several of his letters are in- 
serted in the appendix to the second volume of the ‘ Lives of 
the Lindsays’ He died March 6th, 1698, leaving a numer- 
ous farmly His second son, the Hon Colonel James 
Lindsay, was killed at the battle of Almanza in Spain in 
1707 

The eldest son, John, nineteenth earl of Crawford and 
third of Lindsay, was sworn a privy counullor m 1702 He 
was an officer in the army, and was made colonel of the 
horse guards, 4th May, 1704 He afforded a steady support 
to the treaty of union, among the subordinate details of 
which was the settlement of « question of precedency which 
had long been debated between the earls of Crawford and 
Sutherland, and after protricted investigations, was decided 
in favour of the earls of Crawford, who rank accordingly as 
the prcrmer Scottish eatls on the umon roll He was one of 
the sixteen representatives of the Scottish peerage chosen by 
the last parhament of Scotland, 18th February 1707, and was 
rechosen at the general election in 1708 He attained the 
rank of heutenant-general mm 1710, and died nm 1718. He 
left a son, and two daugliters, Lady Catheine Wemyss, wite 
of General Wemyss, governor of Edinburgh castle, and 
Lady Mary Campbell, wife of Dugald Campbell of Glensad- 
dell, and ancestress of the Campbulls of Newfield, heirs of line 
of the family 

Of the son, John, twentith earl of Crawford and fourth 
earl of Iindsay styled “the gallant earl,” and one of the 
most distinguished soldiers in Kurope of lus time, a memoir 
18 given at page 718 in larger tvpe 

On the death of John, twentieth earl of Crawford, in 1749 
without issue, the titles of Crawford and I imdsay devolved 
on his cousin, George, fourth viscount of Gainock, only sw- 
viving son of Patrick the second viscount (sce GARNOC K, Vi8- 
count of) He was the great grandson and direct male heir 
of latnck, younger son of John, seventecnth earl of Craw 
ford, and first earl of Tindsay, and thus became the twenty 
first earl of Ciawford, fifth earl of Lindsay, and fourth vis- 
count Garnock, to which latter title he had succeeded im 
1738 He scrved as a volunteer with the alld army in the 
Netha lands agamot the kiench, and was one of the reconnot- 
trmg paity who owed their lives to the presence of inind of 
the gallant carl of Crawford on the inorning bc fore the battle 
of Roucoux, as related in that nobleman’s hfe (sec undi) 
In 1747 he was a heutenant in Lod Diumlanrig’s regiment 
m the service of Holland = [n 1749, he succccded to the e irl- 
dom, and devoted himself to the restorsation of the family 
fortunes, by buying up the dcbts that afficted it He also 
purchased vauous lands contiguous to the estates Has lord 
ship married, 26th December 1755, Tane, eldcst daughter and 
heness of Robert Hanulton of Bourtiechill mm Ayishire He 
had gone to reside at Kalbirme castle, m that county, which 
hc repaired and ornamented, Struthers in Fifeshue, the seat 
of the [indsays of the Byres, being then totally rmnous = On 
one fine Sunday evening in April 1757, a servant, going to 
the stables, saw smoke issuing from the roof, und gave the 
alarm of fre, m a few minutes the castle was in flames 
Lod Crawford ran to the countess’ room, and catching up 
his infant daughter (I ady Jean Lindsay, afterwards countess 
of Eglinton), hurried with her into the open air They took 
refyge in the manse, and then removed to Bourtreelill, and 
afterwards to Fifeshire, where the earl built a house near the 
runs of Struthers subsequently enlarged and named Craw 
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ford Trorv He died on the Lith August, 1781 He had 
four sons, and a daughter 

Ha eldest son, George Lindsay Crawford, twenty-second 
earl of Crawford, and sixth of Lindsay, born at Bourtreelall 
8ist August 1758, entered the army in 1776, and rose to the 
rank of major-general, which he reached 1st January 1805 
He had been appointed in 1798 lord-heute :ant of the county 
of Fife, but was deprived of that office in 1807 On the 
change of admimstration, however, he was reinstated therein 
23d Muay same year He died, unmarned, 30th January 
1808 His three brothers having predeceased him, without 
issue the whole male descendants of the treasurer, John 
seventeenth earl of Crawford, then became extinct, and the 
succession to the earldom of Crawford reverted, in terms of 
the patent of 1642, to the earls of Balcarres, the heirs male 
of earl Ludovic (see ante p 207) The Ciawford-I indsay 
estntes, being destined to heirs-female, went to the twenty- 
second ear]’s only sister, J ady Mary Tindsay Crawford Ihe 
succession of her ladyship was opposed, unsuccesstullvy by 
Colonel Wilham Claud Campbell, grandson of Lady May 
Tindsay, sister of “the gallant earl,” and heir of hne of the 
Crawford-Landsay family 

The titles of earl of Crawford and JI indsav, and viscount 
Garnock, were assumed by David Lindsay, serjeant im the 
Perthshire regunent of militia, then quartered at Dover, who 
directed an advertisement to be meerted in the Edinburgh 
Weekly Journal, of 16th March, 1808, cautiomng the tenants 
on the estates ns to the payment of thew rents He was 
served heir to ns grandfither, John Tindsay of Kirhtorther, 
the same year, and died, without issue, early in 1809 He 
appears to have becn de gure Lord Lindsay of the Byres 
[See Lannsay, surn ine of } 

In 1810 Mr John Crawfurd from Castlc Dawson, in Ireland, 
prefirred a claim to the titles and estates of Crawfoid and 
Tindsay, as the nearest heir, asseiting himself to be the lineal 
descendant of the Hon James I indsavy, third son of John, first 
Viscount Garnock Some of the documents on which he re- 
hed, having been found to have been vitiited and otherwise 
ltcred, the claimant and another person were in 1812, tried 
on a charge of forgery, and, being convicted, were sentenced to 
fourteen years transportation In 1820, having through strong 
influence exerted on Ins behalf, procurcd a pardon, he returned 
from New South Wales, when he 1:enewed is claim, and 
large sums having been subscribed on lus behalf by many who 
thought it well-founded, he assumed the title of earl of Craw- 
ford, and twice voted at the election of peers in Holyrood 
house On his death during the prosecution of lis suit, his 
sou asserted his prctensions with equal assurance, but in 
1889 thoy were found untenable, and his counscl abandoned 
the case Ample information of one of the most singular 
instances of pecrage imposture on record, will be found in the 
work by Dr Adams entitled ‘The Crawford Peerage,’ (mani- 
festo of John Crawford,) published at Edinburgh in 1829, 
quarto, and in the ‘ Examination of the Claim of John I ind- 
say-Crawford to the estates and honours of Crawford,’ in re- 
futation of that work, by Mr Dobie, writer, Beith, 1831, 4to 

The titles of earl of Crawford and Lord Lindsay were by 
judgment of the House of Lords, on 11th August 1848, de 
clared to belong to James, seventh earl of Balcarres, who, 
thereupon became the twenty-fourth earl of Crawford, and 
thus this long-htigated question was at last set at rest. 


CRAWFORD, Davin, of Drumsoy _lustuitan, 
was born in 1665 at Diumsoy, near Glasgow, and 
was educated foi the bai 
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history and antiquities to the study of the law, and 
was appointed histonographe: roya: uf Scotland 
by Queen Anne In 1706 he publisned ‘ Memons 
of the Affans of Scotland, contaming a full and im- 
pai tial Account of the Revolution in that Kingdom, 
begun in 1567' This woik, which went though 
two editions, was held in so much estimation, as 
to be fiequently quoted as an authority by Hume, 
Robeitson, and others, until M: Malcolm Lamg 
published, in 1804, ‘The Histone and Life of King 
James the Sexth,’ fiom the orginal manuseiipt 

To this manuscitpt Crawford formally referied for 
the authentication of certain passages in lus ‘ Me- 
mons,’ although it contained nothing that could 
im the least countenance them Every statement 
mm the ‘ Haistorie’ unfavourable to Queen Mary, or 
to Bothwell, he carefully suppressed , while every 
vague assertion in Camden, Spottisw oode, Melville, 
and others, o1 m the State Papers, he had tian- 
sc1ibed fiom the Cotton MSS , 18 inserted in the 
Mcmous, and these writers are quoted in the 
margin as collateral authorities Crawford having 
thus constructed spurious memos of lis own, had 
the impudence to declaie on the title page, and i 
the reface, that the work was “ faithfully pub- 
lished fiom an authentic manusenpt” ‘iuly, 
therefore, might Mi Laing style Ciawfoid’s work 
‘*the most early, if not the most impudent, lite - 
ay forgery eve: attempted in Scotland ” He died 
at Drumsoy in 1726 —lli works ae 


Courtship & Ja-mnode, a Comedy = 1700 

Love at birst Sight, a Comedy = 1704 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland, from 1566 to 1581, 
contaming a full and impartial Account of the Revolution im 
that Kingdom im the yea 1567, to winch 1s added, [he Earl 
of Morton’s Confession Isdin 1706, 8vo 2d edit = din 
1707, 12mo 


CRAWFORD, Wi.u1aM, a clergyman of con- 
siderable 1epute in his day, was born in Kelso in 
1676 He was educated at the university of Ed- 
inbuigh, and afte: taking lus degrees, was o1dain- 
ed ministe: of Wilton, a small country paneh m 
the Meise In 1711 he made a most energetic 
opposition to the settlement of ministers by pie- 
sentations, mstead of by popula: election, in which 
he was suppoited by some of the most eminent 
clergymen then im the Established Church He 
wrote a small wo1k, entitled ‘ Dying Thoughts,’ 
He died in 1742, 
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CRAWFORD, twentieth eat! of, (John Lind- | the citizens His favourite study was history, and 
say, fourth eail of Lindsay,) a distinguished mih- | he is represented as being more pleased with one 
tary commander, was born 4th Octobe: 1702 He | Iesson in Quintus Curtias, than with twenty lec- 
was the son of John, nimeteenth earl of Crawford, | tures in philosophy, and more eage: to understand 
by a daughte: of Lord Doune (son of the sixth | a stratagem in the Commentaiies of Cesai, than 
eail of Moray), and widow of Thomas Fraser of | to explain the abstiusest subject in logic §=From 
Stiuchen Ie lost his mother when he was a{| Edinbargh he retuned to the duchess of Argyle, 
cluld, and as his fathei’s military duties requued | with whom he continued, under the tuition of 2 
him to reside generally in London, the cae of; private tuto, till he was nineteen yeas of age, 
limself and two siste:s was committed to an old | when, afte: spending a short time in London, he 
governante at the family seat of Struthers m Fife | was, m 1721, entered at the military academy of 
When he was a boy in frocks the question of the | Vandewl at Paris He continued there for two 
union was the all engrossing topic of discussion, | year» ITs progiess in Jeuning was so tapid, and 
and his lordslip frequently, in after life, related | his acqunement of all the manly and elegant ac- 
that one day when the dukes of Hamilton and | complishments usual with 5oung men of 1ank and 
Argyle were dining with his father, (who suppoit- | fortune so gicat, that his talents excited geneial 
ead the tieaty,) a warm debate on the subject tooh | admuation In horsemanship, fencing, and danc- 
place between them, as he was playing about the | ing, particulainly, he surpassed all competitors 
100m, when the duke of Argyle took him up in | The following instance of lis boldness 1s recited 
his sims, and set hin on the table among the | by his biogiaphe: A giand enuteitainment was 
bottles and glasses, saying to lis father, * Craw- | given at Versailles in 1723, by the young king, 
ford, if this boy lives, I wonder whethe: he will | Lous the Fifteenth, on occasion of his being de- 
be of yom sentiments” ‘The catl replied, ‘‘ We | clared of age, and among other amusements a 
cel tainly wall, af he has a diop of my blood in bis fishpond was to be drawn in the gaidens The 











body ” Whereupon his grace kissed him, and set | earl was among the spectators on the occasion, 
him down, saying, “I waniant he will make a! and being pressed upon and insulted by a Fiench 
biave fellow ” mauquis in his coutt 10bes, he took the offende 
On the death of his father in December: 1713, | up in his aims, and threw him, 1obes and all, 
when he was only eleven yeus old, his giand- | headlong into the pond, in presence of the king, to 
aunt, the dowager-duchess of Argyle, sent for the ) the great mirth of the spectators 
cluldien to her house in Kintyre, where the young After quitting the academy, he remained some 
eat] resided till of age tor the university, when he | tame at Paris, and then 1¢etuined to England, one 
was first sent to Glasgow, and afterwards to Ed- | of the most accomplished gentlemen of the age 
inburgh Mr _ Rolt, lis biographer, ielates that | In December 1726, he obtained a captain’s com- 
duiing lis 1esidence in the Highlands he fell in | mission m one of the thice additional tioops of 
love with a young shepheidess, in whose company | the second regiment of Scots Gieys, then com- 
he spent a gieat deal of his time among the hills, | manded by Geneial Su John Campbell On 
not even going home to meals, which he was ac- | these tioops being disbanded in 1780, he 1ctued 
customed to make on he: oaten bicad, and his to the seat of the duchess-dowager of Argyle at 
lordship afte: wards often declaied that the pleas- | Campbelltown, where he continued about eighteen 
ing sensations and haimless recieations, which he | months, during which time he studied mathema- 
enjoyed with his httle shepheidess, made a stiong- tics, history, and military strategy His reciea- 
ei impression on lis mind than all the gallantiies | tions were sailing in a small Noiway boat, and 
of the polite: would, and all the pleasues of a | hunting, m which he took extiaoidinary delight, 
cout While at college he gave many proofs of | following the hounds on foot ove: the mountains 
1esoluteness and during, and became the champion | when inaccessible foi horses 
of the university, his fellow students geneially | On the last day of January 1782, his lordship 
choosing him for then leader in then disputes with | was appomted to the command of a tivop of the 
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seventh or queen’s own regiment of dragoons | lwanowna, who conferred on him the command 


The same yea: he was elected one of the sixteen 
1epresentatives of the Scots peerage, in the 100m 
of the earl of Loudoun deceased, and was thrice 
1echosen afterwaids In June 1733, he was ap- 
pointed a gentleman‘of the bed-chamber to the 
prince of Wales, in Febuary following he obtained 
the captain heutenancy of the first 1egiment of 
toot-guaids, and im the subsequent Octobe: was 
nominated to a company of the thnd regiment of 
foot-guai ds 

Finding no chance at that time of distinguishing 
humself in the Biitish service, and bemg desinous 
of acquiing military expeitence im the field, lis 
lordship obtamed the king’s permission to go out 
as a volunteer to the Imperial army, the emperor 
of Germany being then at wai with Fiance He 
jomed the Impcualists at Bruchsal, near Heidel- 
berg, on the Rhine, in June 1735, and was re 
ceived by then commander, the celebrated Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, with every math of distinction 
rhere bung, howevei, no prospect of active duty 
in that quarter, with Count Nassau, Loid Piim- 
1ose, Mi Stanhope, and Captain Dalrymple, also 
volunteers, he proceeded to the a1my unde: Count 
seckendorff, by whom, October 17, 1735, they 
weie sent on a leconnoitring excuision, when, 
meeting with a paity of the enemy, thee times 
then number, a skirmish ensued, in which Count 
Novsau was shot by a musket-ball, and expned 
next day, and Loid Piimiose severely wounded, 
ulose beside Loid Crawford ‘The same afternoon 
was fought the battle of Claussen, m which Lad 
Ciawfoid nghly distinguished himself by his brav- 
ery and good conduct, and the result of which 
compelled the Fiench to 1epass the Moselle 

The pielaminaiies of peace being concluded the 
same month, the eal quitted the Impeial army, 
and afte: miking the tour of the Netheilands, re- 
tuined to Britam, where he 1emained inactive foi 
two years Anxious to be again employed, he 
obtained the king’s pei:mussion to seivé as a vol- 
wntee: in the Russian aimy, unde: field-maishal 
Munich, then engaged with the Impeutalists in a 
wai against the Tuks In Apiil 1738 he em- 
barked at Gravesend for St Pete:sbuig, and on 
lus aitival there he was gratified with a most kind 
and gracious reception from the czaiina, Anne 


of a regiment of hoise, with the rank of general in 
hei service In the beginning of May he left tho 
Russian capital for the army, and after a harassing 
journey of more than a month, during which he 
was exposed to imminent dangei from the enemys, 
he at length ainved at the camp of Marshal Mu- 
nich, who teceived him with all the respect due to 
his innk and charactei 

The aimy having passed the Bug, on its way to 
Bendei, was thice times attached by the Turks, 
who were as often repnised <A fomth sangumary 
battle took place July 26, when the Tinks and 
Taitais wore again defeated, and the Russians 
took post on the Dniester, July 27 9 In this last 
engagement Loid Crawford, who accompamed the 
Cossacks, excited then astonishment and admia- 
tion by lus dexterity in hotsemauship, and having 
sibred one of the Taitais, whom he had engaged 
in personal combat, he brought his aims with him 
to England as a tiophy of his prowess Munich 
after wads retieated to Kiow, when the eail left 
him to join the Impetalists nea Belgiade, with 
whom he continued foi six weeks On the Impe- 
nal army gomg into winta: quatters, lis lordship 
proceeded with Piince Eugene’s 1¢giment to Co- 
moira, thuty-thiee miles fiom Piesbuig, where, 
and at Vienna, he 1emained fill the middle of 
Apiuil 1739, occupying lis lersme with drawing 
plans, and wiiting obse: vations on the Russian 
campaign He then jomed the Imperialists under 
maushal Walhs, at Pete: waradim, and was present 
at the battle of Krotzka, near Belgrade, commenced 
July 22, 1739, about three in the moiming, when 
he had lus favoute black horse shot unde: him, 
and while im the act of mounting a fresh horse, he 
received a seveie wound m the left thigh by a 
musket ball, which shattc:ed the bone aud thew 
lim to the ground General count Luchesi, ob- 
serving his lordship lying as if dead, o1de:ed some 
gienadieis to attend to him ‘They accordingly 
lifted him up, and placed him on hoiseback, but 
weic compelled to leave him im that condition 
He remained in that situation till about eight 
o’cloch, when he was discoveied by one of his own 
grooms, holding fast by the ho1se’s mane with both 
hands, his head uncovered, and his face deadly 
pale Ile was caiied into Belgrade suffering the 
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most excruciating agony =‘ Fis wound was at first 
considered mortal, bnt thongh not immediately 
fatal, he neve: recovered fiom its effects He was 
removed fiom Belgiade, September 26, to a vessel 
on the Danube, m which he sailed to Comorra, 
where he arrived December 27, and there the 
principal part of the bullet was extiacted Febiu- 
nuiy 20,1740 He left tnat olace April 28, and 
proceeded up the Danube to Vienna, where he 
ausived May 7, being all the time in a secumbent 
posttue, pieces of the fiactured bone continually 
coming away Ile was able to walk on crutches 
for the first time September 3, and on the 20th of 
that month he was removed to the baths of Baden, 
where he 1emuined till August 11,1741 Then 
proceeding by Piesbing, Vienna, Letpsic, and 
Hanover, he auived at Hamelin Octobe: 3, and 
had several interviews with George the Second, 
who was there at that time He now depaited 
for England, whee, dming his absence, he had 
not been neglected, for, m July 1739, he was 
made colonel of horse and adjutant-general, on 
October 25 of the same yen, colonel of the 42d 
Tlighlandeis, and December 25, 1710, colonel of 
the mienadie: guards 

In May 1742 he went for relief to the baths of 
Bareges m Tiance, whee he anived June 12, 
and after frequent bathing, on July 12, thee 
years after he had received his wound, he was 
able to walk about with one ciuteh and a high- 
heeled shoe He left Bareges Septembe: 25, and 
after visiting the king of Sardinia at Chambery, 
proceeded to Geneva Afterwards passing through 
Milan, Genoa, Modena, Verona, and Venice, he 
tiavelled by Trieste, Giatz, Lints, and though 
Bohemia and Saxony, to Hochstet, wheie he 
jomed the Butish army, of which field-maishal the 
enil of Stan was commander, May 24, 1748, George 
the Second bemg also there at the time At the 
battle of Dettingen, fought June 16, the carl of 
Ciawford commanded the biigade of life guards, 
and behaved with his usual coolness and inti cpi- 
dity After: encouaging his men by a short speech, 
he led them to the charge, the trumpets at the 
time playing the animating stiain of ‘ Buitons, 
strike home” At the beginning of the battle his 
lordsiup, had a narrow escape, a musket ball 
having stiuck his mght holster, penetrated the 
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leather, and hitting the barrel of the pistol it con- 
tained, fell into the case without domg him any 
injury The earl showed the ball to King George 
next day at Hanau, where his majesty, on seeing 
him approach, exclaimed, ‘‘ Here comes my cham- 


~~ age 


pton '” 

Having been promoted to the :ank of biigadiei - 
general, his lordship joined the combined armies 
in camp nea: Biussels, in the beginning of May 
1744 At the battle of Fontenoy, April 80, 1745, 
he behaved with great gallantry and judgment, 
and conducted the retieat in admirable onder 
Of this battle he wiote a very interesting me- 
mon, described by Gencial Andieossi * as essen- 
tial to the history of that wu” ‘The el was 
made major-geneial May 30 following 

On the breaking out of the rebellion in Scotland, 
it 1745, lus lordship was ordered home, to take 
the command of the corps of six thousand Hessi- 
ans, employed by goveinment im that service 
With these tioops he secured the towns of Stuling 
and Perth, with the passes into the low country , 
while the duke of Cumberland proceeded north 
after the rebels On this visit to his native coun- 
tiy the carl formed the acquuntance of Lady .J ine 
Muniay, eldest dauglite: of the duke of Athole, 
whom he married at Belford, in England, Match 
3.1747 When the rebellion was suppressed, his 
lordslup rejomed the army m the Netherlands, 
and at the battle of Roucous, October 1, 1746, he 
commanded the second line of cavalry, which 
diove back the French infantiy with gieat slaugh- 
ter Previous to the battle, being out with a few 
othe: gentlemen reconnoitring, he was very nearly 
suipiised by a paity of the enemy, had not his 
own admirable presence of mim) 3aved him and 
those who attended him from ta, dange: Upon 
his lordship and jus firends commyg in then view 
which was not until they were close upon them 
the Fiench party immediately levelled, and pre- 
sented them picces to fite Elis aide-de-camp 
and another gentleman had mistaken them fo: 
Austrian troops, and were 11ding up to them to let 
them know they weie fmends, when his lordship, 
discoveimg them to be Fiench, and finding it too 
late to ictieat, at once resolved upon personating 
a Fiench general, and 1iding boldly up to them, 
he said in French to the officer, ‘‘ Ne tire pas, nove 
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sommes amis” (Don't fie, we ase friends), and 
without giving him time to ask any questions, 
proceeded to demand the name of his 1egiment 
The officer 1eplhied, ‘‘ The 1egiment of Orleans,” 
on which his lordship said in Fiench, ‘It 1s very 
well, keep a good look-out with yom post Iam 
going a little faithe: to 1econnoitre the enemy 
more distinctly” He then 1:0do off quietly, fol- 
lowed by his fiierds, and when fauly out of reach, 
they clapped spvss to then horses, and so got 
safely to their own quarteis In 1743, the earl 
had been made colonel of the fourth or Scottish 
tioop of hoise guaids, and on its bemg disbanded 
in 1746, the command of the 25th foot was given 
to him, December 25th of that year He got the 
command of the Scots Gievs on the death of thie 
eail of Stau, May 22, 1747, and on the 26th of 
Septembe: following, he attained the rank of lien- 
tenant-geneal 

At the conclusion of the campaign he went to 
Aix la-Chapelle, for the benefit of the baths Hus 
wound again breaking out, occasioned him much 
suffering, and while confined to his bed, his count 
ess was seized with a violent fever, of which she 
died, afte: four days’ illness, October 10, 1747, 
seven months afte: he: matiiage, and before she 
had completed hei twentieth 5 ear 
ing of the campaign of 1748, the earl joined the 
duke of Cumberland and the confederate army at 
Eyndoven, and remamed with them fill the con- 
clusion of peace in that year He commanded the 
embarkation of the British troops at Withamstadt, 
February 16, 1749, and then 1:etuined to London, 
where afte: suffering the most exciuctating tor- 
tunes fiom Jus wound, he died, Decembe: 25, 
1749, in the 48th yeu of his age 
issue, the earldoms of Ciawfoid and Lindsay de- 
volved on his cousin George, viscount of Garnock, 
as above mentioned =Ifis Life, by Richaid Rolt, 
was published at London in 1758 in quarto, printed 
for Mi Hemy Kopp, his faithful servant, who 
brought him off the field of battle when wounded 
so seveiely at Kiotzka 

His lordship has been admitted into Walpolc’s 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, in vitue 
of the following wok 
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Memoirs of the life of the late Right Honourable John 
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atchievements m the .ate ware, moro particularly the cun- 
paigns against the Lurks, wherein his lordshp served both in 
the Impenal and Russian armies Compiled fiom his lord- 
ship’s own papers and othe: authentic memoirs London, 
1769, 8vo 

CRAWFORD (pivperly Ciaufoid), Rosert, 
a distinguished general of division, thud son of 
Sn Alexande: Ciaufonrd, baronet, of Kilbiunie, 
Stulingshne, entered the army young, and on Isat 
November 1787, was appointed captam of the 75th 
Highlanders, with which he served in India = In 
the short interval of peace following on the tieaty 
of Amiens, signed Maich 27, 1802, he visited the 
continent to improve himself in the scientific 
branches of his profession He afterwards again 
served in India In the end of October 1806, 
having now attained the rank of major-general, he 
was sent out to South Ameiica with the command 
of an expedition, consisting of four thousand two 
hundied men, destined o1ginally to effect the con- 
quest of Cluh, but on the anival of the news of 
the expulsion of the Biitish fiom Buenos Ayres, 
ordered to that city to serve with the foice 
under General Whitelocke In May 1807 thes 
reached that city, when the mhabitants attacked 
the British troops with such fury that a thud pait 
of them were destioyed, and Crawford and thiee 
1egiments taken prisoners Whitelocke concInded 
an unfavomable and disgiaceful capitulation, m 
viutne of which the prisoner were restored and 
the whole British troops were withdiawn fiom the 
1ive: Plata Crawford afterwards distingushed 
himself gieatly m the Peninsula At the batth 
of Roleta (17th August, 1808), where the British 
and French were for the first time opposed to each 
other, he led one of the divisions of the right wing 
He was also at the battle of Vimena fought on 
the 21st of the same month Fiom that time till 
he 1eceived Ins death-wound at Ciudad Rodtigo 
m January 1812, at the head of lus division, he 
commanded the advance of the army in pursuits, 
Its 1ea1-guaid in 1etieats, its outposts when in po- 
sition, and its detached corps, when such by any 
chance was needed, 1101, 1n any of these situations, 
did he fail to ean the decided approbation of Loid 
Wellington Indeed, in point of intelligence and 
military shill he was regaided as second only to 
that pieat commande), and lus unremitting atten- 


tion to the wants of the troops under his chaige 
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secmed for him both then attaghment and ther 
respect 

In the army of Sh John Moore he had the com- 
mand of the light biugade In the memorable 
retieat upon Corunna, m December 1808, the 
hazardous operation of crossing the Esla on the 
road to Benevente, then a 1oaing tonent swollen 
by melting snow, and ove planks laid actoss the 
bioken arches of the bridge of Castro, in the dark, 
was successfully performed by General Ciaufoid 
with the rear-guaid, afte: which he blew up the 
budge He was subsequently sent by Sn Jolin 
Moore with thiee thousand men, on the 10ad 
to Vigo, to secme that port for the embarkation 
of the troops, should it be found impossible to do 
so at Cornnna With these General Ciaufoid 
jomed the army unde: Wellington, the moining 
atte: the battle of Talavera This gallant band, 
at the distance of nearly sixty miles fiom the field 
of battle, were met by several Spanish runaways 
fiom the action of the 27th (July 1809), with tid- 
mgs that the Buitish were defeated and Loid Wel- 
lington killed = Withdiawing fifty of the weakest 
from his ranks, Cranford binned on with the 
remainder, and reached Talavera at eleven o’cloch 
on the momning of the 29th, having marched giaty- 
two English miles in twenty-six hous Tilus 
maich, says Alison, deserves to be noted as the 
most rapid made by any foot soldiers of any nation 
during the whole wat 

Atte: the sumende: to the Fiench of Ciudad 
Rodngo, July 10, 1810, Wellington found it ne- 
cessary to retreat before the superion force of Mas- 
geena = He had commanded the advanced guard 
under General Cranford to fall bach, which they 
did after making a gallant resistauce, and on the 
16th they took shelter unde: the guns of Almeida 
In the retreat he commanded the reai-guaid, fom 
thonsand five hundied strong, and on the 24th ot 
July he was assailed on the banks of the Coa by 
a French force of twenty thousand infantry and 
fom thousand cavaliy, with thirty guns, and afte 
bloody combat of two hows, a heavy 1ain sep- 
aated the contending parities, and Craufoid 1¢- 
tuned with his division to the main body of the 
In this contest, a loss of about five hun- 
As thus 
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dred men was sustained on both sides 


engagement took place im opposition to positive | dawn next day 
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ordeis of Wellington, to avoid fightmg unde: then 
then cucumstances, it created some discussion at 
the time, and General Crauford published his own 
statement of the affair in one of the newspapers, in 
1¢ply to a boasting official despatch of Massena 
The Sieira de Busaco was considered by Welling- 
ton a favourable position fo: checking the pursuit, 
and there, on September 27, a battle took place 
Ihnee divisions of Ney’s coips advanced on Crau- 
foid’s division He commanded part of them to 
withdiaw behind the crest of the ridge whereon 
they had been formed, while he 1emained in front, 
alone, observing the enemy On the approach of 
the Fiench he gave the woid to charge, when two 
regiments, the 48d and 52d, concealed behind the 
hollow, obeyed his command, and the Fiench were 
biavely repulsed That same night he drove the 
enemy fiom the village whee they had taken up 
then quaiters, after first sending them a polite 
message desuing them to1etne Le also distin- 
guished himself at Fuentes d’Onore, May 5, 1811, 
and Wellington’s despatch coutamned his well- 
desei ved eulogy 

After the combat of El Bodon, Septembe: 23, 
1811, the Biitish troops wee oidered to be con- 
centiated around Fuente Guinaldo  Curaufoid, 
eage: foi fighting, 1emamed with his division all 
night sixteen mules off, while only fifteen thousand 
men unde: Wellmgton were collected in front of 
the whole French army unde: Maimont, sixty 
thousand strong It was only next day at three 
o’cloch that Ciaufoid’s division atnived When 
he came back, Wellington only said, “‘ I am glad 
The latter replied, 
** But 
In 
any othe: officer such a neglect to obey onders 
would not have becn overlooked 

At the storming of Ciudad Rodiigo, on the 19th 
January 1812, Gencial Ciaufoid was at the head 
of his division, directing his men, when a musket- 
ball took lus left aim, and, penetiating into lis 
side, lodged im the lungs He fell back mto the 
arms of one of his soldicrs, and was instantly 
caunied to the 1ea1, where the medical attendants 
bled him twice He then diopped ito a slum- 
bei, from which he did not awake till long after 
He neve: enteitained an idea 


to see you safe, Craufoid ” 
“Oh! Twas im no danger, I assue you ” 
Twas from your conduct,” said tis lordship 
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of his recovery, and when General Stewart, who 
remained constantly with him, and otheis of lis 
attendants, talked of futue operations, he shook 
his head, and 1:ephed im a feeble voice, that his 
futurity, at least upon eaith, would be of short 
dmation On the 28d, the pain of his wound 
abated, and he spoke, from that moment, with 
greate: composure and apparent ease, his convet- 
sation being chiefly of his wife and childien  ITe 
repeatedly entieated his aide-de-camp to inform 
his wife that ‘‘he was sme they would meet in 
heaven,” and that there was ‘¢a providence ovei 
all which never yet forsook, and neve: would foi- 
sake, the soldier's widow and orphans” About 
two o’cloch on the morning of the 24th he fell mto 
another deep sleep, fiom wluch he never awoke 
He was buried, on the evening of the same day, 
at the foot of the bicach which his division had so 
gallantly carnied His funeral was attended by 
Lod Wellington, General Castanos, Marshal 
Beresford, and a number of staff and othe: officers 
He had introduced a system of discipline into the 
hght division, wluch he had so long commanded, 
that made it univalled in the army 

General Crauford mariied Bridget, daughter of 
Iemy Holland, Esq , and had thiee sons, Charles, 
Robeit, and Henv 
junior, has been ciected to his memory, and that 
of Major-geneial Mackinnon, who also fell at Cru- 
dad Rodiigo, in St Paul’s Cathedral, London 

Between Su Thomas Picton and General Ciau- 
ford there was always a gieat rivalry 


A monument, by Bacon, 


They were, 
says a veteran who knew them well, not formed 
by natme to act cordially togetha The stein 
countenance, 10bust flame, satuinine complexion, 
caustic speech, and austere dumcanout of the first, 
piomised little sympathy with he shot thick 
figuie, dark flashing cyes, quick movements, and 
fiery temper of the second, no1, indeed, did they 
often ineet without a quanel Nevertheless, they 
had many points of 1:esemblance m then character 
and fortunes Both weie iclined to harshness 
and rigid in command, both prone to disobedi- 
ence, yet exacting entue subnussion from infer- 
vis, and they wee both alike ambitious and 
craving of glory They both possessed decided 
military talents—weie enterprising and intrepid , 
yet neithe: was remaikable for skill im handling 
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troops mnde: fie This also they had m common, 
they both, afte: distinguished tery ices, perished in 
arms fighting gallantly, and beimy celebrated as 
generals of division 

CRAWFURD, QUENTIN, & learned writer, was 
a native of Scotland, but resided many )ears m 
Fiance, and died at Pais in 1819) Tle was the 
author of 


Sketches relatmg to the History, Relhgon, I earnmg, and 
Mannets of the Hinavos Lond 1792, 2 vola 8vo 
Essar sur la [itteratnre Lrangawe Pars, 1808 2 vols 
ito . 
Mel inges d Hist et de Litt, &e 1809, 4to 


CRAWFURD, ArRcHIBAID, @ nino! poet, was 
bon, ofshumble paentage, m the town of Ayi, 
wout 1779 
of English reading, when onlv thiuteen yeas of 
age he went to London tolcun the trade of a ba- 
her with the husband of his sister After an ab- 
sence of eight yeas he setuined to his native 
town, and, at the age of twenty-two, ittendcd the 
classes of the wiiting-master im Ayr academy for 
iquater ofa yca, wlich was all the instruction he 
ever received m penmanship He then proceeded 
to Edinbingh, and obtamed employment with 4 
gentleman of the nime of Chailes Hay, Esq , with 
whom he 1:emained for several years, and who m- 
dulged hin with tree access to Ins extensive hibra- 


After r:eceiving the mere rudiments 


1y Hence, he soon became acquainted with the 
best English wiiters, particwaily m the depart- 
Qn quitting 
Ciawfud next engaged in the 


mnents of history and the diama 
Edinbuigh, M 
family of Leith Hay, Esq , at one time member of 
paament for Peith, in whose service he contin- 
ucd for upwards of five years It was on a daugh- 
ter of this goutlaman that he wiote his populu 
sorx of * Bonme Mary Hay,’ set to music by R 
A Smith It ouginally appesied in the Ayr and 
Wigtonshne Comer, and he afterwards intio- 
duced it into his tale of * The Huntly Casket’ 
This sweet little ly1ic was composed as a grateful 
achnowledgment of the kindness expenenced at 
the hand of the young lady, while the author was 
suffering under typhus fever 

Having saved a little money fiom his eainmgs, 
about 1811 he returned to Ayr, and entered into 
business as a grocer ‘This speculation, however, 
proved unsuccessful, and after struggling foi a 
yeai o1 two, he was compelled to compound with 
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his creditors He then became an auctioneel, 
took a small shop fo: the sale of furnitue, got 
married, and soon saw his childien growing up 
around him It was not til) a late period of his 
life that he ventured on authqship During the 
political excitement of 1819, he produced a sati- 
ical pamphlet, published anonymously, entitled 
‘St James’ in an uproat,’ of which not less than 
thee thousand copies were sold in Ay) and the 
neighbomhood This production having attiacted 
the notice of the authorities, the printe: was ap- 
prehended, and compelled to give bail for his ap- 
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halfpence, being among the first of the modern 
cheap publications It met with great encourage- 
ment, but a misunderstanding amongst the parties 
concerned led to its discontinuance He subse- 
quently biought out a periodical on his own ac- 
count, entitled ‘The Gabe:lunzie,’ which contin- 
ued for afew months This little productien con- 
tained several interesting tales and some poetry of 
a superio: oide: fiom his pen Amongst the lat- 
ter of these, the song ‘Scotland, I have no home 
but thee,’ afte:waids set to music, soon became 
popula: [iis late. yeais were spent in the exei- 


pearance, but luckily no prosecution followed | cise of his business as an auctioneer, while in his 


To the columns of the Ay and Wigtonshire Cou- 
rie:, a journal of moderate politics commenced in 
1819, Mr Crawfuid contitbuted several pieces 
both 4n prose and verse, and particulaily his 
‘Tales of my Giandmother,’ the principal poi tion 
of which fiist appeared m that newspaper At this 
period he occupied a small furnitme shop im the 
High Sticet of Aji, with a single apartment im 
the bick premises tor the accommodation of his 
family In thisio0om, unde the most discouag- 
Ing cucumstances, were the greater part of his 
tales and poctiy composed U)ged by his fiends, 
Crawfurd commenced taking the names of sub- 
scrtbers for a volume of his ‘Tales of my Giand- 
mother,’ which was printed at the piess of the 
‘Ay Courter’ in 1824 9 ‘Lhis edition being can- 
celled, the work, with some additional tales, was 
published by Messis A Constable and Co of 
Edinburgh, with whose imprint it appeared im 
1825 in two volumes 12mo It was well received 
by the public, and flattexingly noticed in most of 
the literary jounals of the day The tales ae 
Chiefly founded on tiaditions famlia: in the west 
ot Scotland, told in a buief sketchy style, and with 
considerable dramatic effect Scattered thiough 
the volumes aie some very pretty verses The 
ciisis of 1826 having caused the bankiuptcy of 
Messrs Constable and Co, then bill for payment 
of his portion of the profit was unpaid, and instead 
of mahing a profit he lost twenty-four pounds by 
the transaction 

Shortly after, Mi Crawfmd, m= conjunction 
with one or two literary fiends, commenced a 
small weekly periodical in Ayr, under the title of 
‘The Correspondent,’ the price of which was thrive 


leisure hours he continued to indulge his fancy in 
tale-wiiting, with an occasional poetical produc- 
He died at Ay: in 1848 


CRFFCH, a surname supposed to be derived from land 
There arc two parishes of the name, one in Fife and one in 
Sutherland, but spelled Crech o1 Creich Ihe name mav 
perhaps be a conuption of carsehe, stony, from car, a stone 
or rock, and tche, a Gothic termination signitying abundance, 
as Jenche, » local name in Portugal and Spam, sigmtying 
full of pinnated rocks Carriches 1s atownin Spam Iche 1s 
the same as the modern termination wh When the rocks 
aie large, the auginentative ac or accas 16 used, as Caracas, 
(the district of large 1ucks) a province of Venezuela in South 
America, Caraca, « mountain of Brazil, and Za Carraca, a 
rocky island in Spam, near Cadiz, which gave name to the 
car accas, or heavy ships of burden, of which 3t was the station 
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CREECH, Wit.raM, an eminent publisher and 
bookselle1, son of the Rev William Creech, min- 
ister of Newbattle, and of Mary Buley, an Eng- 
lish lady, was born Apiil 21,1745 After receiv- 
ing his education at the school of Dalkeith, he was 
sent to the university of Edinbuigh, with a view 
to the medical profession But preferiing to be a 
booksellei, he was bound appientice to Mi Kin- 
caid, subsequently lord provost of Edinburgh In 
1766 he went to London fo: improvement, and 
atte: waids spent some time in Holland and Pais, 
retuining to Edinbuigh in 1768 In 1770 he ac- 
companied Loid Kilmaurs, son of the earl of Glen- 
cairn, in @ tom tothe continent On his return 
in 1771, he entered into partnership with his for- 
mer master, Mi Kincaid, who in 1778 withdrew 
fiom the firm, and the whole devolving on Mia 
Creech, he conducted the busmess foi foity-tom 
yeais with singular enterprise and success Fur 
a long penod the shop occupied by him, situated 
in the centie of the High Stieet, was the 1esoit of 
most of the clergy and professors, and other pub 
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lic men and eminent authors in the Scottish metro- 
polis, and his breakfast-100m was a soit of liter- 
ary lounge, which was known by the name of 
* Creech’s Levee ” 

Mr Creech filled the office of loid provost of 
Edinburgh from 1811 to 1818, and was elected a 
fellow of the royal society of Scotland Le cat- 
11ed on a considerable correspondence with many 
eminent literary men both in Scotland and Eng- 
land, and on him Buins wrote his well-known 
poem of * Willie's awa’,’ on occasion of lus having 
gone to London foi some time in May 1787) Mi 
Creech died unmariied, January 14, 1815, in the 
70th year of his age Duiing one peiiod of his 
life he was fond of contiibuting essays and sketch- 
es of character and manners to the Edimbuigh 
newspapers These he collected into a volume, 

¢ 
and published under the name of ‘ Fugitive Pieces’ 
in 1791 They weie republished after his death, 
with some additions, a shoit account of his life, 
and a portrait 

CricuTown, a surname assumed from the baronv of that 
name in the county of Edinburgh, and amongst the first mcn- 
tioned by historians in the reign of Malcolm the rrd_ I'o 
the charter of erection of the abbacy of Holyroodhouse by 
King David the First, Thurstanus de Creichton 1s a witness 
Wilham de Crichton 1s mentioned as dommnus de Crichton 
about 1210 Thomas de Crichton, supposed to be his son, 
was one of those barons who swore fealty to Kdwara the 
First in 1296 ~— By Eda Ins wife he had three sons = William, 
the second son, acqnuied by marrage with Isabel de Ross, 
one of the two daughters and coheircsses of Robert de Ross 
(a cadet of the earls of Ross, lords of the Isles), half of the 
barony of Sanquhar in Dumfmes-shire The other half was 
subsequently purchased by his successors, and it becume thie 
chief tatle of the family Sir Robert de Cnchton of Sanquhar, 
a descendant of this Wilham de Crichton, had charters of the 
barony of Sanquhar, and of the office of sheriff of the county 
of Dumfites, 28d April 1464, of the lands of F hock, 21st 
October same year, and of the office of coroner of Nithsdale, 
Sth January 1468-9 His eldest son, Sir Robert Crichton of 
Sanquhar, signalized himself at Lochmaben against the duke 
of Albany and the earl of Douglas, when they invaded Scot- 
land in 1484 He was created a peer of parhament by the 
title of Lord Crichton of Sanquhar, by King James the Third, 
29th January, 1487-8, and died in 1592 See SanquHar, 
Lord ‘The title 1s now merged in the earldom of Dumfries 
{see DumFrtes, earl of}, now held by the marquis of Bute 
[See Butr, marquis of, ante, page 515 J 

The name Crichton may probably be a corruption of Caer- 
rie-ton, (as Cramond 1s of Caer-almond,) and be therefore a 
vaniety of Ric-caer-ton,—the stone place of the Ric-ton, or 
rich land. Many local names appear in the Lothians to be 
corruptions of Caer or place of stones 





Crrcrtor, Lord, a title conferred in 1443,’0n Sir William 


Gnichton, lord high chancellor of Scotland, of whom a me- | tween them 
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ant of the above-mentioned Wilham de Crichton and the son 
of Sir John Crnchton, who obtained a charter of the barony 
of Crichton from King Robert the Third His cousin, Sir 
George de Crichton, ngh admiral of Scotland, (designed son 
and heir of Stephen Cnechton of Cairns, brother of the said 
Sir John Cnichton,) was m 1452 created ear! of Caithness, 
the honours being limited to the heirs male of his own body 
by Ins second wife, Janet Borthwick He died in 1455, with- 
out issue of his second marnage, and the title became extinct 
m lus famly (see Carrunxss, earl of, anfe, p 621) The 
first Lord Crichton had a son and two daughters 

James, the gon second Jord Crichton, was kmghted by 
James the First, at the baptism of his eldest son in 1480 
He married Lady Janet Dunbar, eldest daughter and co- 
heiress of James earl of Moray, with whom he got the barony 
of Frendraught in Banffshue, but the earldom of Moray was, 
to his prejudice, bestowed on Archibild Douglas, (third son 
of the seventh earl of Douglas,) who had married the younger 
sister of fis wife Under the desgnation of Sir James 
Crichton of Frendrauglt, he was appointed great chamberlain 
of Scotland in 1440, and he held that office till 1458 He died 
about 1469 He had three sons, William, Gavin, and George 

Willam, the third lord, joined the duke of Albany in his 
rebellion against his brother, James the Third, and garrisoned 
his castle of Crichton in his behalf He was in consequence 
uttainted for treason, by parhament, 24th Febiuury 1483-4 
His brothers were also forfeited for yoinmg in the same rebel- 
hon On his forfeiture, his castle of Crichton, a very ancient 
and magnificent structure, the ruins of wiich overhang a 
beautiful little glen through which the Tyne slowly meanders, 
was granted to Sir John Ramsty of Balmain From bin it 
afterwards passed, by forfeiture, to P itrick Hepburn, chief of 
that name, and third Tord Hales, ancestor of the celebrated 
Tames Hepburn, earl of Bothwell, the husband of Mary queen 
of Scots, On the forfeiture of this last nobluinan in 1567, 
Crichton became the property of the Crown, but was granted 
to Francis Stewart, earl of Bothwell It subsequently passed 
through the hands of several proprietors, from one of whom, 
Hepburn of Humbie, who acquired it about the year 1649, st 
obtained the name, among the country people, of ‘ Humbies 
Wa’s’ In the fourth canto of Marmion, Sir Walter Scott has 
minutely desersbed this relic of the feudal ages 

The third lord had marned Margaret, second daughter of 
King James the Second, and had, with a daughter, a son, Sir 
James Cnchton of Frendraught The direct descendant of 
the latter, nm the fifth generation, James Crichton of Fron- 
draught was, in 1642, created Viscount Frendraught and 
Loru Uuichton, in consideration of lis tather boing heir-male 
of Lord-chancella Crichton See FRENDRAUGHY, viscount of 





The othe: principal fambies of the name were Crichton of 
Cranston, descended from Frendraught , (David Crichton of 
Cranston was one of the coinmissioners nominated by King 
James the ‘Ihird, in his treaty of marrage with Margaret 
daughter of the king of Denmark), Crichton of Ruthven, de- 
scended from the second son of Stephen Crichton of Cairns 
abovementioned , Crichton of Kasthill, Cnchton of Naughton , 
Cnchton of Cluny, Crichton of Invernyty, Crichton ot 
Biunston, Crichton of Lugdon, and Crichton of Crawfordtoun 

George Cnchton, a son of Cnehton of Naughton, became 
bishop of Dunkeld in 1525, having previously been abbot of 
Holyroodhouse According to Spotswood, he succeeded the 
celebrated Gavin Douglas in that see, but this 1s a mistake, 
as another prelate, named Robert Cockburn, intervened be- 
In the beginning of 1627, he was one of the 


mor 18 subsequently given in larger type He wasadescend- | bishops present at St Andrews at the condemnation of Pat- 
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nck Hamilton, the protomartyr In 1529, he 1s said to have 
been lord privy seal, and to have held the same office in the 
beinning of 1539 «He appears ae an extraordinary lord of 
seption in the sitting of that court, November 17, 1538 He 
died on 24th January 1548-4, having previously transmitted 
to the pope a resignation of Ins bishopric in favour of Ins 
nephew Robert Crichton, then provost*of St Giles It was 
this bishop of Dunkeld that m 1589, on the examination of 
Down Phomas Forrct, vicar of Dollar, accused of heresy, said 
he thanked God that he never knew what the old and the new 
Testament was, and that he would know nothing but his 
breviary and his pontifical! His nephew, Robert Cnchton, 
notwithstanding his uncle's resignation in his favour, and his 
own applicatioh, was prevented from immediately succeeding 
to the see, by the stronger fluence of the eail of Arran, gov- 
enor of the kingdom, upon whose natural brother, John 
Hanulton, 1t was conferred, but on his translation to the arch- 
bishopric of St Andrews in 1550, Crichton was promoted to 
Dunkeld, and continued bishop there till the establishment of 
the Reformed religion in 1560 At the parliament, wherein 
the Confession of Iaith was ratihed, 17th July of that year, 
he was one of the three popish bishops who were present In 
1567 heywas appointed a commissioner for divoremng the ear! 
of Kothwell from Lady Jane Gordon 

Robert Crichton of Flhock, the father of the admirable 
orichton, (of whom a memoir 1s hereafter given in its place, ) 
having been educated for the bar, was appointed lord advo- 
cate, Jointly with John Spens of Condie, &th lebruary 1560 
Ife appenrs to have becn favourable to Queen Mary's cause in 
the beginning of her son’s ragn and was sent for by that un- 
fortunate princess into Fngland after the death of the regent 
Munray, but was prevented from gomg by the regont [ ennox 
who made him find cantion to the extent of four thousand 
pounds Scots that he would not leave Fdinburgh On the 
death in Tanuary t8t, of David Borthwick of Loclull, who 
had suceceded Spens as lis colleague, and was appomted a 
lord of session in October 1673, Citchton was nommated his 
auecessor on the bench, and at the same time was constituted 
sole lord advocate He took his seit Ist February 1581 In 
the sane yenr he was appointed one of the parhamentary 
commissioners for the reformation of hospitals He died in 
June 1682 

An account of the feud betwixt the Cnchtons and the 
Maxwalls the two most powerful barons m Nithsdale, will be 
found undcr the head of Sanquisn, lord In 1512, Sir 
Wilham Douglas of Drumlanng, ancestor of the noble house 
of Quecusherrs, accused of the slaughter of Robert Crichton 
of Kilpatrick, on the complaint of Robert Lord Cnechton of 
Sanquhar, pleaded that the person killed was at the time a 
declared rebel and at lus majesty’s horn when the jury de- 
hyevcd a verdict freemg hun and his accomplices froin the 
churge This case is thought to have given nse to the sub- 
sequent “ Act anent the Resset of Rebellis,” &¢ , in which it 
18 expressiv stuted that ‘gif ony personis happins to com- 
mitt slanchter upone the said rebellis and persons being at 
the horne, the tym of the taking or apprehending of them, 
sit] be no pont of dittay (indictinent), bot the slaaris of them 
to be rewndit and thankit tharfore” On October 24, 1526, 
\ndrew Crichton of Crawfordtoun, John Crichton of K:lpa- 
tick and forty-six others, were denounced rebels and put to 
the horn for not appearing to underly the law for the convo- 
cation of the heges in great numbers in arins, and attacking 
Archibald carl of Angus and James earl of Arran, his mayes- 
tv’s heutenants, near the church of Linhthgow, for ther 
slaughter and destruction On November 24th 1536, Man- 
ota Home countess of Crawford the widow of that earl who 
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was slain at Flodden, and Patnck Crichton of Camnay, with 
seventeen others, found caution (namely, Sir John Stirling of 
Kerr, and John Crichton of Cranstoun) to satisfy John Mon- 
cur of Balluny, for seizing a “wayne” or waggon from him, 
with four oxen and two horses, and on the 12th December 
following, the same John Moncur, with Mariota Douglas, his 
wife, and four others, found caution to underly une law at 
the next justice-aire of Perth, for oppress.on done to the 
countess of Crawford, in breaking up the soil and ditches of 
her lands of Potento, and wounding her in the throat, Ths 
shows a strange state of soctety at that period 

One of the leading fnends of Wishart the martyr and most 
resolute conspirators against Cardinal Bethune, was Crichitor 
of Brunston in Vid Lothian Ho had been at one time a 
fainihar and confidentitl servant of the cardinal, who, on the 
10th of December 1539, intrusted him with secret letters to 
Rome, which were intercepted by Henry the Enghth He 
next attached himself to Arran the governor, who employed 
him in diplomatic missions to France and England He af- 
terwards gained the confidence of Sir Ralph Sadler, the Kng- 
hsh ambassador in Scotland, to whom he furmshed secret 
intelhyence, and subsequently entered into correspondence 
with hing Henry hinxlt On the 17th of Apml 1544, the 
lurd of Brunston 14 said to have cngaged m thaf secret cot- 
respondence with Henry the kighth, in which, on certain 
conditions, he offered to procure the assassination of Bethune 
Tytler paints his character in very dark colours, but his 
representations should undoubtedly be taken with considera- 
ble reservation [See ns History of Scotland, vol v Appen- 
dir, p 453] Among others who were bamshed by the 
regent Anan, and Ins nituril brother, the archbishop of St 
Andrews, for alleged crimes against the state, but m reahty 
on account of ther professing the reformed religion, was 
Cnechton of Brunston Soon after the assassination of the 
cardinal he was indicted on a charge of treason, but the pro 
cess against lim was afterwards withdrawn 





Two eminent medical men of this surname were long in the 
service of Russia 1 Su Alexander Crichton MD,FRS, 
&e , son of Alexander Crichton, Fsq of Newington, Mid Lo- 
thian, and grandson of Patrick Gnchton ksq of Woodhouse- 
lee and Newington, born at kdinbmgh in 1763 was physician 
wi ordinary to the empcror of Russia, and physician to the 
duke of Cambridge Author of, ‘An Inquny into the Na- 
ture and Origin of Mental Derangement, comprehending a 
concise system of the Physiology and Pathology of the human 
mind, and a Historv of the Passions, and then ¢flects,’ J ond 
1798, 2 vols 8vo , ‘A Synopticul able of Diseases exlib- 
iting thar arrangement in Classes, Orders, Genera, and Spe- 
cies, designed for the use of Students,’ Tond 1805, luge 
sheet, ‘An Account of some Experiments made with the 
vapour of boiling Jar in the Cure of Pulmonary Consump- 
tion,’ 1818, ‘Some Observations on the Medicinal Effects of 
Arnica Montana,’ I ondon Medical Journal, vol x p 236, 
&e , ‘Some Observations on the Medicinal Effects of the 
Lichislandicus,’ Jbid p 229, Commentary on some Doc- 
trines of a dangerous Tendency in Medicine, 8vo, 1842, &c 
Kiight grand cross of the Russian orders of St Vladimir and 
St Anna, and kmyght of the sed eagle of Prussian s+cond clus, 
he was kmghted on his return to England in 1820, was an 
honorary member of the Academy or Sciences ot St Peters- 
burg, @ oorresponding member «f the Roval Institute of 
Mediuine in Pans, of the Royal Society of Sciences in Got- 
tingen, & He was descended trom a younger branch of 
the house of Frendraught (See vol 1 page 271) He 
died in 185660 2 His nephew, Sir Archibald Wilham Crich- 
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ton, eldest son of Captam Patrick Crichton of the 47th regi- 
ment, born in 1791, graduated MD at Edinburgh, and 
was thirty vears in the Russian service for twenty-four of 
which he was phyaician to the czar and lus famly He was 
# member of the medical conncil in Russia and a councillor of 
stute In 1814 he received the star of the legion of honow , 
in 1817 he was knighted , n 1829 he received the grand cross 
of the red eagle of Prussia, second class, in 1832, that of 
St. Stanislaus, first class, in 1834, that of St Anne, first 
class, and in 1886, that of St Vladimir In 1820 he mar- 
ried a daughter of Dr Sutthoff, one of the physicians in ordi- 
nuy to the emperor of Russia A member of the Medico- 
Cliruigical Academy of St Petersbuig (1898), M D of Glis- 
gow, and DCL, of Ovtord 





The family of Makgill of Rankewlor in Fifc, assumed the 
additional surname of Crichton in 1889, in consequence of the 
then proprietor of that estate, David Maitland Makgill- 
Cnchton, being, in June of that year, served heir of line in 
general to the first Viscount Frendraught , lis ancestor, Su 
James Makgill of Rankellor, having married, m 1665 the 
Hon Janet Crichton, daughter of the first viscount [See 
k renpRavant, viscount of, and MAKGILL, surname of ] 

Ihe nobfe family of Crichton, who enjoy the earldom of 
kyne, in the peernge of Ireland, are also descended from a 
bianch of the house of Frendiaught in the Scottish peernve 


CRICHTON, Sir Wittrram, chancello: of Scot- 
land dung the minoiity of James the Second, was 
a pelsonage of gieat abilities and political address 
In 1428 he proceeded to Durham, with othe 
baions, to conduct James the Fist home afte: lis 
long captivity At the coronation of his majesty 
in 1424, he was knighted, and appointed chambet- 
lain to the king On 8th May 1426, a commis- 
sion was issued constituting him and two others 
ambassadors to treat with Enic, king of Norway, 
fo. a lasting peace, and soon afte: his retuin 
home, he was appoited one of the king’s privy 
council, and maste: of the household On the 
accession of James the Second, he was in posses- 
sion of the castle of Edinbuigh Between him 
and Sir Alexande: Livingston, of Callendai, 
there was an unhappy rivalship, which weakened 
the authouty of the goveanment J)uiing the two 
years succeeding his coronation the young hing con- 
tinued. to reside entirely in the castle of Edinbui gh, 
under the care of Crichton, its governor, greatly to 
the displeasure of the queen and her party, who 
thus found him placed entirely beyond their control 
She accordingly visited Edinburgh, professing gi eat 
firendship for So William Crichton, and a longing 
desire to see he: son, by which means she completely 
won the good will of the former, and obtained 
ready access with hey 1etmue, to visit the piince 
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in the castle and tahe up he: abode there A 
length, having lulled all suspicion, she gave out 
that she had made a vow to pass in pilgiimage to 
the white kuk of Biechm for the health of he: son, 
aud bidding adieu to the governo: ove: niglit, 
with many cainest 1ecommendations of the young 
king to lus fidelity and caie, she 1etued to her de- 
votions Immediately on being left at liberty, 
the young king was cautiously pinned up among 
the linen and fuimture of his muthei, gnd so con- 
veyed in a chest to Leith, and thence by water 
to Stuling, and placed in the hands of Living- 
ston Immediately thereafter, the latter raised an 
army andalaid siege to Crichton in the castle of 
Edinbuigh , on which he applied to the eal of 
Douglas for assistance, when that Cluef :ephed that 
he was an enemy to both parties, and in conse- 
quence refused his aid ‘Thereupon Crichton and 
Livingston became ieconuled to each othe, and 
having deprived Cameion, bishop of Glasgow, a 
partisan of the house of Douglas, of the office of 
chancello, 11 was conlaiied upon Crichton, while 
Javingston obtained the guaidianship of the king’s 
person, and the chief management m the govein- 
ment Svon after, however, Crichton seied the 
person of the young monarch in the royal park at 
Stuling, while proceeding to the chasc, and 1e- 
moved him to Edinbuigh castle, but a second 
reconciliation took place betwecn hun and Living- 
Douglas died mm 1489, and owing to the 
oveigiown powei of his son who succeeded him, 
it was 1esolved to get md of lun by sumimaiy 
means 


ston 


With this view he invited him to attend 
a palliament then about to be held at Edinbui gh, 
and having inveigled him and dis biothe into the 
castle, order d them to be executed on the Castle- 
hill This took place m 1440 
Douglas having been 1¢cunciled to James, and ad- 


The new earl of 


mitted ito the 1o0yal councils, Crichton mme- 
diately fled tu the castle of Edinbuigh, on which 
he was denounced as a i1ebel, and his estates 
confiscated Douglas laid siege to the castle, and 
afte: an investment of nine weeks, Crichton entered 
into a tieaty with Livingston and Douglas, and 
sunienderedittothe king In 1445 he was cieated 
Loid Ciichton, and m 1448 he was sent on an 
embassy to Fiance, to tieat with Arnold, duke ot 
Gueldies, for the maiage of his daughter Mary 
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with his :oyal master, now in his eignteenth yea 
He accompanied the bride to Holy10od, where the 
nuptials were solemnized with much pomp Don- 
glas afterwards endeavoured to assassinate the 
chancellor, who continued to enjoy the king's con 
fidence and favour till his death in 1454 
CRICHTON, James, styled ‘* The Admirable,” 
fiom his extiaoidinary endowments both mental 
ahd physical, was the xon of Robeit Crichton of 
Eliock, lord advocate of Scotland 1m the reigns of 
Queen Mary and James the Sixth, and was born 
in 1557, 01, according to some accounts, in 1560 
Jha mdther was Elizabeth Stewart, a descendant, 
through Andiew Stewait, Lord Avondale, of 
the family of Stewait of Morphie, founded by 
Walte: Stewart, sixth son of Su James the 
Giossy fomth son of Mardoch, duke of Albans 
Eliock- house, on Eliock-burn, Dumfries-s' ie, 
is suid to have been the buthplace of the Admn- 
able Crichton, and the apartment in which he was 
born 1s carefully preserved in its origimal state 
Soon after his buth, his father sold Eliock to the 
Dalzells, afte:waids earls of Carnwath, and re- 
moved to an estate which he had acquiued in the 
paush of Clune in Perthshue, a cneumstance 
which has occasioned the castle of Clunie to be 
mistaken as the place of his nativity He :ecerved 
the rudiments of his education at Perth school, 
and completed his studies at the universits of St 
Andiews, where he took his degree of M A at the 
age of fomteen Before he was twenty, he had 
mastered the whole circle of the sciences, and 
could speak and write ten different languages be- 
sides his own = Ife also excelled in nding, danc- 
ing, fencing, painting, singing, and playing on all 
soits of instruments On leaving college he went 
abroad to improve himself by travel On his ar- 
rival at Pais, in compliance with a custom of the 
age, he affixed placards on the gates of the uni- 
veisity, challenging the professors and learned 
men of the city to dispute with him in all the 
branches of literature, ait, and science, and offer- 
ing to give answers in any of the fuiuwing lan- 
guages, viz, Henew, Syiiac, Arabic, Greek, La- 
tin, Spanish, Fiench, Italian, English, Dutch, 
Flemish, and Sclavonic, and either in prose or 
verse, at the option of his antagomst On the 
day appointed three thousand auditors assembled. 
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Fifty masteis proposed to him the most intricate 


questions, and with singular accuracy he replied 


to them all in the language they required Four 
cclebrated doctors of the church then ventured to 
dispute with him, but he refuted every argument 
they advanced A sentiment of tenor mingled 
itself with the admiration of the assembly In 
the superstitions feeling of those days they con- 
ceived him to be Antichiust! This famous exlu- 
Intion lasted from nine o’clock in the moining till 
six at might At the conclusion, the president 
expressed, in the most flatte:ing te:ms, then high 
sense of his talents and e:ndition, and amid the 
acclamations of all present, bestowed on him a 
diamond iing with a purse of gold It was on 
this occasion that he was first saluted with the 
proud title of ‘The Admurable Crichton!” Dur- 
ing the interval between giving the challenge, and 
the day appointed for accepting it, we ale told, 
that so far fiom prepaiing himself by study, he 
had devoted his time almost entirely to amuse- 
ments The day after the disputation, he attend- 
ed a public tilting match in the Louvie, and m 
presence of the princes of France and a gieat many 
ladies, bore away the 1ing fifteen times, and 
“ bloke as many lances on the Saracen ” 

Crichton afterwaids appeared at Rome, and 
disputed in presence of the Pope, when he again 
astonished and delighted the andience by the unt- 
versality of ius attainments He next went to 
Venice, where, becoming acquamted with Aldus 
Manutius, the younger, he inscribed to him one of 
the four little Latin poems, which are all that 1e- 
main to prove the poetical powers of this “ prodigy 
of nature,” as he was styled by Impeuahs Hav- 
ing been presented to the doge and senate, he made 
an oration before them of surpassing eloquence 
Here also he disputed on the most difficult subjects 
before the most eminent lite:ati of that city 

He arrived in Padua in the month of March 
1581 The professors of that university assem- 
bled to do him honour, and on being introduced 
to them, he made an extemporaiy poem in p1aise 
of the city, the university, and the persons pies- 
ent, after which he sustained a disputation with 
them for s1x hours, and at the conclusion delivei- 
ed an unpremeditated speech in praise of Ignor- 
ance, to the astonishment of all who heard him 
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He subsequently offered to point out before the 
game univeisity the innumerable eri ors in the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle, and to expose the ignoiance 
of his commentators, as well as to refute the opin- 
ions of certain celebiated mathematicians, and 
that in the common logical method, o1 by num 

beis o1 mathematical figues, and by a hundred 
different kinds of verses, and we ale assured tliat 
he perfo1med that stupendous task to the admi- 
ration of every one After defeating in disputa- 
tion a famous plniosopher named Archangelus 
Meicenarius, he pioceeded to Mantua, whee he 
challenged in fight a gladiator, or piize-fighter, 
who had foiled the most expert fenceis in Europe, 
and had aleady slain thee persons who had en- 
tered the lists with him in that city On this oc- 
casion the duke and the whole court were specta- 
tors of the combat Crichton encounteied his 
antagonist with so much dexterity and vigom 
that he ran him through the body in thiee differ- 
ent places, of which wounds he immediately ex- 
pired The victor geneiously bestowed the prize, 
fifteen hundred pistoles, on the widows of the men 
who had been killed by the gladiato. The duke 
of Mantua, stiuck with lis talents and acquue 

ments, appointed him tutoi to his son, Vincentio 
di Gonzaga, a piince of turbulent disposition and 
licentions manners For the ente:tainment of his 
pation he composed a comedy, described as a sort 
of ingenious satire on the follies and weaknesses 
of mankind, 1n which he himself pe:sonated fifteen 
characters But his cairee: was diawing to a close 

One night during the festivity of the Carnival in 
July 1582, or 1588, while he rambled about the 
stieets playing upon the guitai, he was attacked 
by six persons in masks With consummate skill 
he dispersed his assailants, and disarmed their 
leader, who, pulling off his mask, begged his life, 
exclaiming, ‘“‘I am the ptince, your pupil!” 
Crichton immediately fell upon his knees, and 
piesenting his sword to the prince, expressed his 
sorrow for having lifted it against him, saying that 
he had been prompted by self-defence The das- 
tardly Gonzaga, inflamed with passion at his dis- 
comfiture, or mad with wine, immediately plunged 
the weapon into his heart Thus prematurely 
was cut off “the Admirable Cricliton ” Some ac- 
counts declare that he wa» killed m the thirty- 
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second year of his age, but Impe)talis asse:ts that 
he was only in his twenty-second yea: at the time 
of his death, and this fact 1s confirmed by Loid 
Buchan His tiagical end excited a great and 
gene:al lamentation According to Sn Thomas 
Urquhait, the whole cout of Mantua went for 
nine months into mourning fo. him, mnumerable 
were the epitaphs and elegies that were stuck upon 
his hearse , and portraits of him, in which he was 
represented on hoiseback with a sword in one 
hand, and a book in the other, weie multiplied in 
every quaite: Such are the romantic details 
which are given of the life of this literary pheno- 
menon Pr Kippis, in the Biogiraphia Britanni- 
ca, was the first to call in question the tiuth of 
the maivellous stones related of him But M: 
Patiick Fiaser Tytle:, in his Life of Crichton, 
published in 1828, has adduced the most satisfac- 
tory evidence to establish the authenticity of the 
testimonies and authorities on which the state- 
ments regarding Crichton rest 

The following woodcut 1s from a portiait of the 
Admirable Crichton in the Iconographia Scotica 





Dr Clatke gives the following list of his works, 


but does not say when or where they were pub- 
lished 


CRICHTON 





Opera, 1 Ode ad Laurentium Massam plures 2 Laudes 
Patavines, Carmen extempore effusum, eum in Jacoh Aloysi 
Corneln domo expermentum ingen, coram tota Academise 
frequentia, non sine multorum stupore faceret 8 Ignorati- 
ons Laudatio, extemporale Theina, ibidem redditum post sex 
horarum disputationes, ut, presentes somnia potins fovcre 
quain rem ae verain videre affirmaruntsait Manutius 4 De 
appulsu suo Venetias 5 (dee ad Aldam Manutium 6 
F pustules ad Diversos 7 Preefationes solennes mn omnes sci- 
entias, sacras et profanas 8 Judicium de Philosophia. 9 
Errores Aristotelis 10 Arma an [ iterse preestant? Contro- 
versin Oratoria 11 Refutatio Mathematicorun 12 A 


’ "Comedy in the Italian Language 


4 


aCRICHTON, G corck, an autho: of consider- 
able metit m tle seventeenth century, was plo- 
fessor of Gieek in the university of Pais Fe 
was a native of Scotland, but very little is known 
of his personal history He wrote several poems 
and o1ations in the Latin language 

CRICHTON, or CREYGHTON, Rosrri, a 
learned pi elate, was born of an ancient family, at 
Dunkeld, in Perthshire, in 1593 He was educated 
at Westminster school, whence, in 1618, he was 
elected to Tiinity college, Camidge, where he 
took his degiees im aits, and was chosen (reek 
professor and university orator In 1682 he was 
made treasure: of the cathedral of Wells, of which 
he was canon iesidentiuy He was also pre- 
bendary of Tannuton, and had @ living in Somer- 
setshue In 1637 he was admitted to the degiee 
of DD In the beginning of the civil wars he 
joined the king’s tioops at Oxford But he was 
obliged afterwards to escape into Cornwall, in the 
diess of a day-labomet Te subsequently found 
his way to the Continent, when Charles the Second 
emploved him as his chaplain, and bestowed on 
him the deanery of Wells, of which he took pos- 
session at the 1estoration In 1670 he was pio- 
moted to the see of Bath and Wells, which he 
held till his death, November 21, 1672 = His only 
publication was a tianslation from Greek into Latin 
of Sylvester Sguiopulus’s History of the Council 
of Florence, piinted at the Hague, 1660 Wood 
gays some of his Sermons were also in print 


CromARTy, carl of, a title mn the peerage of Scotland (at- 
tainted in 1746) conferred in 1708 on Sir George Mackenzie 
of Farbat, descended from a branch of the ancient family of 
Mackenzie of Kintail (see MACKeNzix, surname of) A 
memoir of the first earl 1s given at page "31 in larger type 
Ths lordship was twice marned By his first wite, Anne, 
daughter of Sir James Sincla + of Mey, baronet, he had, with 
four daughters, John, seconc earl, Hon Sir Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie of Cromarty, and Hor Sir James Mackenzie of Roy- 
ston both created baroucts the same day, 8th February 1704 
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The latter became an advocate on 19th November 1698, and 
oa the resignation of his uncle (Rodenck Mackenzie), a lord of 
session under the title of Lord Prestonhall, he was appointpd 
his successor on the bench, and took his seat 7th June, 1710, 
as Lord Royston By his second wife, Margaret, countess of 
Wemyss in her own nght, widow of James Lord Burntisland, 
the first earl of Cromarty had no issue 

John, second ea] of Cromarty, was member of parhaiment 
fur the county of Ross, at the date of his father’s being raised 
to the peerage, when the parliament resolved that he could 
not, n consequence, continue to possess a seat in that house, 
and a warrant for a new election was, therefore, issued, 23d 
Apul 1685 = In August 1691, he was tred before the high 
court of justiciary, for the murder of Khas Poiret, Sicur de la 
Roche, at Feith, on 8th March preceding, and acquitted He 
succeeded Ins futher in 1714, and died at Castle-leod, 20th 
February 1731 He was thnce marned By his first wife, 
Lady khzabeth Gordon, only daughtcr of Chailes first earl of 
Aboyne, he had no issue, by his second wife, the Hon Mary 
Muriay, eldest daughter of the third Lord Ehbank, he had, 
with two daughters, George, third earl, and three other sons, 
Roderick, Walliain, and Patrick, and by his third wife, the 
Hon Anne Fraser (previously twice a widow), second daugh- 
ter of Hugh tenth Loid Lovat, he had three sons and a 
daughter ‘ 

George, third earl, joned the Pretender in 1745 with about 
four hundred of his clan, and was at the battle of Falkirk 
He and his son Lord Macleod were surprised and taken priy- 
oners at Dunrobin castle, by a party of the earl of Suthcr- 
land’s militia, 15th April 1746, and sent to London, and 
committed to the Tower With the earl of Kilmarnock and 
Lord Bulmerino, he was on the 28th July following, brought 
to trial before the House of Lords, when he pleaded guilty, 
and threw himself entirely on the king’s merev On the 30th, 
being called up for judgment, he began a humshating but pa- 
thetic appeal, by declaung that he had been guilty of an 
offence which merited the Inghest indignation of his majesty, 
their lodships and the public, and that it wis from a con- 
viction of ns guilt that he had not presumed to trouble their 
lurdships with any defence ‘ Nothing remains, my lords,” 
he continued, ‘but to throw myself, my lfc, and fortune, 
upon your lordships’ compassion ,” and he earnestly besought 
them to intercede with his majesty on hs behalf On the 
Ist of August he was sentenced to death, and his estates and 
honours forfeited He immediatelv petitioned the king for 
merey In support of this application his countess (Isabel 
daughter of Sir Wilham Gordon of Invergordon, baronet) 
waited upon the loids of the cabinet council, and on the Sun- 
dav following the sentence she went to Kensington palace in 
deep mourning, to intercede with his majesty in behalf of her 
husband She took her station m the entrance through 
which the king was to pass to chapel, and when he approach- 
ed she fell upon her knees, seized him by the coat, and pre- 
senting her supplication, fainted away at his feet ‘The king 
raised her up, and taking the petition, gave it in charge of 
the duke of (:rafton, one of his attendants. The dukes of 
Hamilton and Montrose, the earl of Stair, and other courti- 
ers, backed these petitions Ihe king granted a respite to 
the earl He was permitted to leave the ‘lower, and to ludge 
at the house of a messenger, 18th February, 1748 In Au- 
gust following he went to Devonshne, where he was ordered 
to remain A pardon passed the seals for his lordshup, 20th 
October, 1749, with the condition that he should remaim in 
such,place ag directed by the king He died in Poland Street, 
London, 28th September, 1766 He had three sons, and 
seven danghters His life was pubhshed in 1746, m Jto 
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John, Lord Macleod, the eldest son, was born in 1727 
At his tnal in London, on 20th December 1746, for hus share in 
thg rebellion, he pleaded hus youth and Ins father’s example in 
mitigation of his guilt An unconditiona) pardon passed the 
great seal in his favour, 26th January 1748, on which he went 
abroad in quest of employment in foreign service He sojourned 
sometime at Berlin with Field-marshal Keith, through whose 
interest, 1t 18 believed, he obtained a comr ission in the Swedish 
army At this time lis means were oo hmuited that he was un- 
able to equip himself 1u an officer-hke manner, but the Cheva- 
ler de St Geoige, on the recommendation of Lord George 
Murray, generously sent him a sum of money to defiay the 
expenses of his outft After serving the crown of Sweden for 
twenty-seven yearr with distinguished approbation, he obtained 
the rank of heutenant-general, and was, by his Swedish majesty, 
created Count Cromarty, and made one of the commandants 
of the order of the sword He returned to England in 1777, 
and was presented to George the Third, who received him 
very graciously At the suggestion of Colonel Duff of Muir- 
town, who had served in Keith’s Highlanders, he offered his 
sci vices to ruise a egiment, and so gieat was the influence 
of his name in the North, that eight hundred and forty High- 
landers were enrolled in a very short time, forming two bat- 
tahons of the 73d, now the 71st, or Glasgow light infantry 
lhe first battalion unde: I ord Macleod, as colonel (comms- 
sion dated 19th December 1777) embarked for the East 
Indies in January 1779, the second battalon, under the 
command of his bother, the Hon Lieutenant-colonel George 
Mackenzi, wis sent to Gibraltar, where it formed purt of the 
garnson durmg the celebrated siege of that place, which 
lasted upwards of three years In India Lord Macleod served 
with the force under Sir Hector Munro, and had the local 
rank of major-general in 1781 Sometime after the battle of 
Conjeveram, lis lordsinp took shipping for England, having, 
it 18 sed, differed in opinion with Gene1al Munro on the sub- 
ject of lis movements In 1782 he had the rank of major- 
general in the army Afte: his return he had the family 
estates restored to him bv act of parhament in 1784, on pav- 
ment of nineteen thousand pounds of debt aftecting that pro- 
perty He died at Edmburgh 2d April 1789 in Ins sixty- 
second year, and was bumed, with his mother, in the Canon- 
g ite church-yard, where there is a monument to their memory 
He had married, 4th June 1786, Margery, cldest daughter of 
James, sixteenth Iord Forbes, but having no issue by her 
(who, 11th March 1794, became the second wite of John, 
fourth duke of Athol) he was succeed«d in the family estates by 
his cousin, Kenneth Mackenzie of Cromertie, son of the Hon 
Roderick Mackenzie, second son of the second earl , This 
gentleman dying without male issue, 4th November 1796, the 
Cromarty estates devolved on Lady Ehbank (Lady Isabel 
Mackenzie), ¢ldest sister of Lord Macleod On he: death in 
December 1801, her elder daughter, the Hon Marna Murray, 
married to Edward Hay of Newhall, the brother of the seventh 
marquus of I'weeddale, got thit extensive property, and her 
husb ind assumed the aame of Mackenzie in addition to his 
own = Thry had ¢ ar chilaren Dorothea, Isabella, Geor- 
gina, and John Ihe eldest daughter marned, in 1849, the 
marquis of Stafford and J ord Stiathnaver, eldest son of the 
second duke of Sutherland, who im he: night 1s now im pos- 
wesaion of the vast estates formerly belonging to the earl of 
Cromarty His son sd hen, Cromertie, Karl Gower, was 
born in 1851 


CROMARTY, first earl of, an emiment states- 
man, was the son of Sn John Mackenzie of Tai- 
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bat, (created a baronet 21st May 1628,) by Mar- 
garet, daughte: of Sir George E:skine, (a lord of 
session under the title of Loid Innerteill,) and 
was born in 1680 He succeeded his father im 
1654, and having applied fo: and received fiom 
Chailes the Second, daing his exile, a commission 
to levy forces to promote his restoration, with a 
large body of men, he, the same year, joined Gen- 
eral Middleton, then in arms for the royal cause, 
and with him caied on for about a year an ties 
gular waifare with the parliamentary forces, bith, 
was at last forced to capitulate, in 1655, to Colonel 
Morgan, when they were obliged to leave, the 
kingdom At the Restoration, Middleton had the 
chief dnection of Scottish affairs, when Mackenzic 
became his pumcipal confidant On 14th Febinu- 
aly 1661, he was appomted one of the lords of 
session, when he assumed the judicial title of 
Lord Tarbat In the Memons of his namesake, 
Sir George Machenzie of Rosehaugh, it 1s stated 
that bemg a violent cavaher, he was the chief in- 
stigato: of the Act Rescissory, by which the pio 

ceedings of all the previous pailiaments sinc 
1638, were at once annulled In 1662, he was 
sent up to court with the famous act of billetting, 
of which he was the invento: and manager, and 
the object of which was to get the earl of Laudei- 
dale, the eal of Ciawford-Lindsay and ten others 
declared incapable of holding any office of public 
tinst, but the king 1efused his assent, and Mid- 
dieton was dismissed fiom all share in the admin- 
tration A particular account of this curious 
piece of state-ciaft will be found m Sir George 
Mackenzie’s Memons of the affans of Scotland, 
and m Burnets History of His own Times, vol 
1 Tor lis participation in the contivance, Lod 
larbat was deprived of his seat on the bench on 
the 16th February 1664, in terms of a Jette: fiom 
the king, dated on the 4th of that month, and he 
remained without any public employ ment during 
the pincipal part of the long administiation of 
Laudeidale Waving eventually become recon- 
ciled to that nobleman, by his influence he was 
restored to the royal fivour, and on October 16, 
1678, was appointed lord-justice-geneiu of Scot- 
Jand, an office which had been heieditary in the 
family of Argyle, till it was suriendered in the 
preceding year On the 11th Novembei follow 
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ing he was admitted « privy councillor, and next 
day presented a letter fiom the king to the court, 
dated 27th September previous, in which his ma- 
iesty declares his having pardoned him “for the 
wrong he had committed in that affair” As the 
former lette: had been 1ecorded im the Books of 
Sederunt, the king directs that this should be so 
too He was appointed loid clerk register by pa- 
tent dated 16th October 1681, and reinstated in 
his place as a lord of session, on the Ist of the 
following November 

During the last years of Charles the Second, 
and the whole of the shoit reign of James the 
Seventh, he had the chief management of Scottish 
affairs On 15th February 1685, :mmediately 
after the accession of James, he was created vis- 
count,of Tarbat, and oid Macleod and Castleha- 
ven in the Scottish peerage At the revolution 
he proposed in council to disband the militia, by 
which artful advice that important matte: was ac- 
complished without bloodshed He was one of 
the first to make advances to King William, hav- 
ing gone to court, where he was well received , 
but the arbitrary proceedings m the two formes 
reigns in which he had largely shared, had 1en- 
dered him so odious in Scotland, that his majesty 
declined his services, and im consequence he lost 
all his employments On 5th March 1692, how- 
evei, he was iestored to his office of clerk registe:, 
bnt resigned 1t im the end of 1695, when he received 
a pension of four hundred a-year He has been 
accused of having, during the period he held this 
important office, repeatedly falsified the minutes 
of parliament, as well as of having issued oiders 
in private causes in name of parliament, which had 
never been made 

On the accession of Queen Anne, Lond Taibat 
was sent for to court, appointed one of the princi- 
pal secretaries of state, and ci eated earl of Cio- 
marty, by patent, dated Ist January 1703 The 
following year he resigned the office of secretary, 
and was appointed, m its stead, lord-justice-gen- 
eral, 26th June 1705 This office, im ita turn, he 
resigned in 1710, in favour of Archibald Loid 
Tiay He was a zealous eupporter of the union, 
and died at New Tarbat, August 17, 1714, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age He was a man of 
superior endowments and gieat lenining, but to- 
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tally devoid of principle as a statesman In Wal- 


pole’s Royal and Noble Authors 1s a portrait of his 
lordsinp, fiom which the annexed woodcut 1s taken 
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He was one of the o1iginal membeis of the Royal 
Society, and contributed some valuable articles to 
the euler volumes of the Philosophical Tiansac- 
tions = Macky (in his Characters of the Nobility 
of Scotland, p 188) says that he had a great deal 
of wit, and was the pleasantest companion in the 
woild, had been ve1y handsome in his person, 
was tall and fair-complexioned , much esteemed 
by the Royal Society, a great master in philoso- 
phy, and well :eceived as a write: by men of let- 
ters The earl of Cromaity was the autho: of 
the followmg works 


A Vindication of King Robert JII from the Imputation of 
Bastardy , by the clear proof of Elizabeth Mure (daughter of 
Sir Adam Mure of Rowallan) her being the first lawful wife 
of Robert the Second, then Steward of Scotland and Earl of 
Strathern , by George Viscount of Tarbat, &c In the dedi- 
cation to the king he says that all the crowned heads in Eu- 
rope are concerned in this vindication Edinburgh, 1695 

The Mistaken Advantage by raising of Monev Edinburgh, 
1706, 4to 

Letter to the Earl of Wemyss concerning the Union with 
England Edin 1706, 4to 

Friendly return to a Letter concerning Sir George Macken- 
me's and Sir John Nisbet's Observations and Responses on 
the matter of Umon Edin 1706, 4to 
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Synopsis Apocalyptica, or a short and plain Expheation of 
Daniel’s P ophecy, and of St. John’s Revelation, in concert 
with it Edin 1707 

Account of the Mosses im Scotland, mn Phil Trans 1710 
Abr v p. 688 Mr Gough has pomted out three other pa- 
pers on natural curiosities in the same Transactions See 
Anecdotes of Brit Topography, 637 Bishop Nicolson (Scot- 
tish Histor Library, p 20) mentions having seen a descrip- 
tion of the Isles Hirta and Rona, two of the Hebrides, by his 
lordship, but does not say if it was ever printed The bishop 
ulso notices a copy of the continuation of Fordun’s Scotichro- 
micon in the handwriting of this nobleman, whom he tenns 
“a judicious preserver of the antiquities of Ins country ” 
(Ibid p 82) 

Historical Account of the Conspiracy of the Earl of Gowne, 
and of Robert Logan of Restalrig, against King James VI 
Edin 1713 

A Vindication of the same, from the Mistakes of Mr John 
Anderson, preacher, of Dumbarton, 11 Ins Defence of Presby- 
tery Edin 1714 

A Vindication, by Lord Cromarty, of the Reformation of 
the Church of Scotland, with some account of the Records, 
wus printed in the Scots Magazine for 1802, from a manu- 
script in possession of the late Mr Constable 





SROMBIK, @ surname derived from the name of an ancient 
parish, now comprehended in the pauish of Torryburn, Fife- 
shire 





Crosspy a surname originally given to one who dwelt 
beside the market cross, or near a cross-road = In the baron- 
etage of Scotland and Nova Scotia, there is a baronetcy pos- 
sessed by an Insh famuly of this name, conferred in 1630 on 
the son of the bishop of Ardfert, and brother of David Crosbie, 
ancesto: of the wient earls of Grlandore in Ireland 


CROSBIL, ANDREW, of Holm, a celebrated 
advocate, and the onginal of ‘Councillor Pley - 
dell’ in Sin Walte: Scott’s novel of ‘Guy Manner- 
ing,’ was one of the most emient citizens of 
Edinbugh dwing the nuddle of the eighteenth 
century On Dr Johnson's visit to the Scottish 
capital in 1774, he was almost the only one who 
had the courage to maintam his own opinion 
against him in conveisation M1: Boswell de- 
sciibes him as his “truly learned and philosophi- 
cal friend,” and Mr Croke, in a note, says, ‘* Mi 
Crosbie, one of the most eminent advocates then 
at the Scotch bar Loid Stowell iecollects that 
Johnson was tieated by the Scotch literati with a 
degiee of deference boideiing en puasillanmity, 
but he excepts from that obsei vation Mi Crosbie, 
whom he characteiizes as an entremd talker, and 
the only man who was disposed to stand up (as 
the pliase is) with Johnson” Mi Crosbie 1¢- 
sided at that period in a house in Advocate’s Close 
ithe High Street of Edinburgh He afte: wards 
1emoved to the splendid mansion erected by him- 
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self on the east side of St Andrew's Squaie of that 
city, which stands the first house to the north of 
the Royal Bank, and became a principal Hotel, 
but he was involved, with many others, in the 
failure of the Douglas and Heron bank at Ayr, in 
which he had a thousand pounds share, and died 
in such poveity, in 1785, that his widow owed he: 
sole support to an annuity of fifty pounds granted 


by the Faculty of Advocates 


Crupkn, a local surname, derived from the pansh of Ciu 
den, or Crudane, in the district of Buchan, Aberdeenshire, 
which 18 usually supposed to have taken its name from the 
battle fonght there in 1005, by Malcolm the Second and 
Canute, (afterwards king of England,) son of Sweno, king of 
Denmark and Norway, although Pinkerton has shown that 
the alleged D&nish wars of Malcolm the Second were mere 
fabrications of Hector Boece It 18 more likely to have been 
derived from Cruthen, the first king of the Picts (commenced 
his reign A c 28, and reigned twenty-five years), from whom 
the lish called the Picts Crustaich He was sometimes 
called Cruadne, and as the n and ne in Gothic are, after a 
consonant, pronounced en, we have at once the name Cruden 


CRUDEN, ALEXANDER, author of the well- 
known and most useful ‘Concordance of the Bi- 
ble,’ the son of a meichant and bathe of Aberdeen, 
was born 1n that city, May 81,1701 He 1eceived 
his education in the grammar school of his native 
town, and was entered a student at Mazischal 
college there, but having manifested incipient 
symptoms of insanity, 1t was found necessary to 
place him in confinement On his hbeiation m 
1722 he quitted Aberdeen, and proceeding to 
London, obtained an appomtment as tuto: in a 
family in Hertfordshire, wheie he continued for 
several years He was afte: wards engaged in the 
same capacity in the Isle of Man In 1782 he 
settled in London, where he was employed by Mi 
Watts, printer, as coirector of the press He also 
engaged in tinde as a bookselle:, which he cated 
on in a shop under the Royal Exchange, and, on 
the recommendation of the lord mayo: and alde:- 
men, was appointed bookselle: to the Queen At 
this time all his leisuie was devoted to the compi- 
lation of ‘A Complete Concoidance of the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament,’ a work 
which, with gieat labour and peiseveiance, he at 
length accomplished The first edition, dedicated 
to Queen Caroline, was published in 1787 = Her 
majesty grauously promised to keep him in mind, 
and peihaps she intended to fulfil he: woid, but, 
unfoitunately for him, she died suddenly a tew 
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days after receiving the book He now shut up 
ins shop; and becoming soon again a prey to his 
phrenetic disorder, he was confined in a ptivate 
madhouse at Bethnal Green As soon as he 
obtained his 1elease, he published a pamphlet, en- 
titled ‘The London Citizen exceedingly Injmed, 
o1 a Butish Inquisition Displayed,’ London, 1739, 
and also commenced £n action against Dr Monro, 
his physician, and oshers, for cruelty, which was 
tried in Westminster Hall, July 1739, when he 
was nonsnited For the next fifteen years he lived 
chiefly by connecting the preas, and superintended 
the printing of several of the Gieek and Roman 
Classics In 1758 the retuin of lis malady obliged 
his relatives to shut him ap a thud time ma 
madhouse When he was once moie at liberty, 
he published anothe: pamphlet, entitled ‘The 
Adventures of Alexander the Conecto:’ In 
September of that year, he endeavoured to per- 
suade one or two of his fiends, who had been 
mstrumental to his confinement, to submit to im- 
prsonment in Newgate, as a compensation for 
the imjuries they had inflicted on Inm To his 
sister, Mrs Wild, he proposed what he dcemed 
very mild terms, namely, the payment of a fine of 
ten pounds, and he: choice of Newgate, Reading, 
and Avlesbury jails, or the prison at Windsor 
Yastle }= When he found that his persuasions weie 
of no avail, he commenced an action against het 
and three othe:s, fixing his damages at ten thon- 
sand pounds The cause was tried in Februaiv 
1764, and a verdict again given in favom of the 
defendants 

In accordance with the whimsical title he had 
assumed of “ Alexande: the Correctoi,” he now 
devoted himself to the task of 1efo1ming the man- 
neis of the age, maimtaming, wherever he went, 
that he was divinely commissioned to co1ect pub- 
he morals, and to restore the due obsei vance of the 
Sabbath Having published a pamphlet, entitled 
‘The Second Part of the Adventwes of Alexande: 
the Corrector,” he went to present it at cowt, and 
was very earnest wit? the lords im wating, the 
secietaiies of state, and othe: persons of 1anh, 
that lis majesty should confer on him the honom 
of knighthood At the general election in 1754, 
he offered himself as a candidate to remesent the 
city of London in pmtament Of cose, he was 
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digappointed in both these objects Amidst all 
his eccentiicities he lost no oppoituuity of show- 
ing his loyalty He wiote a pamphlet against 
Wilkes, and went about witha sponge in his hana 
effacing No 46, the title of that demagogue’s ob- 
noxious pamphlet against Scotlaud, wherever he 
found it wiitten on the walls, 0: doois, &c , of the 
metropolis 

In 1762 Mr Cruden, wh se benevolence was 
unwearied, was the means of saving the life of a 
poo sailor named Richard Potte:, who had been 
(apitally convicted at the Old Bailey, for utte:mmg 
wv scaman’s will, knowing 1t to be foiged = Fumly 
convinced that he was a fit object for the 1o0yal 
clemency, he neve: ceased his applications to the 
secretary of state till he obtai ied the commutation 
of the sentence to that of transportation for life 
In 1763 he published an mteresting account of this 
iffan, unde: the title of the ‘History of Richaid 
Potter’ In 1769 he revisited Aberdeen, where he 
remained about a year, dwing which time he gave 
a Jectuie on the necessity of a general reformation 
of manners, &e On lis retuwn to London, he 
took lodgings in Camnden Stieet, Islington, where, 
on the moining of November 1, 1770, he was 
tound dead on his hnees, apparently in the atte 
tude of prayer Ile died unmaniied, and bequeath- 
ed his moderate savings to his relatives, except a 
ceitain sum to the city of Aberdeen for the pui- 
chase of 1eligious books for the use of the poor 
He also left one hundied pounds fo. a buisary, o1 
exhibition, of five pounds per annum, to assist in 
educating a student at Manischal college An 
edition of his ‘ Concoidance’ was published under 
the superintendence of Mi Deodatus Bye in 1810, 
and im 1825 the work had reached the tenth cdi- 


tion His works aie 


A Complete Concordance to the Sciiptures of the Old and 
New Testament, to which 1s added A Concoidance to the 
books called Apocrypha Lond and Edin 1736, 17384 
1761, 4to 8d edition, with improvements Lond 1769, 4to 
1810 

An Account of a ‘Inal between him and Di: Monro, Mat- 
thew Wright, &&, &e Lond 1789, 8vo 

The London Citizen exceedingly injured, or, A Bnitish In- 
quisition Displaved Lond 1789, 4to 

The Adventures of Alex inder the Corrector, by himse’*, 
in 3 parts Lond 1754-5, eso 

An Appendix to the Adven ures of Alexander the Corrector 
London, 1754, 8vo 

Alexander the Corrector’s kh mble Petition to the House of 
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Lords, and the Hon. House of Commons, showing the neces- 
sity of appointing a Corrector of the people Lond 1755, 
8vo 

The History of Richard Potter 1763, 8vo 

An Account of the History and kx ellency of the Sonp- 
tures, prefixed to a Compendium of t..¢ Holy Bible 24mo 

A Senpture Dictionary, or, Guide vo the H» 5 Scriptures 
Aberd 2 vols 4to 





CRUIKSHANK, & surname of the same class as Longshanks, 
Heavisides, Greathead, Longnesse, &c , indicative of some 
personal peculiarity in their original possessors, and not un- 
common in that form m Scotland In England it has been 
angluised into that of Crookshanks 


CRUIKSHANK, Wrii1am, an emiment sui- 
geon and anatomist, the son of one of the examin- 
eis of the excise at Edinburgh, was born in that 
city m 1745 We was baptized William Cumber- 
land, 1n compliment to the ** butche: ” conqueioi at 
Culloden, but he showed his good sense by seldom 
using the name In his fourteenth year he was 
entered as a student at the university of his native 
place, with the view of studying for the chuich 
He was soon afterwaids sent to the university of 
Glasgow, where a stiong propensity for anatomy 
and medicine induced him to duect his studies to 
these bianches of science In 1771 he 1emoved 
to London, having, on the recommendation of Di 
Pitcaiun, been engaged as libianan to the cele- 
biated Di Wilham Hunter On the 1etnement 
of Mr Hewson, who had been for some time the 
doctor's assistant at the anatomical theatre im 
Windmill Stieet, M2 Cimkshank became his as- 
sistant, and subsequently his paitne: At his 
death 1n 1783, Di: Hunter left the use of huis the- 
atie and anatomical preparations to Mi Cimk- 
shank and his nephew, D1 Baillie, and these 
gentlemen having received an addiess fiom the 
students requesting that thev would assume the 
superintendence of the schvol, weie induced to 
continue it In 1794, a paper, wiitten by Mr 
Cruikshank, entitled ‘Expe:ments on the Nerves 
of Living Animals,’ was inseited im the Tiansac- 
tions of the Royal Society , as was also, two ) ears 
afterwards, anothe: paper of his on the ‘ Appeai- 
ances in the Ovania of Rabbits in different stages 
of Pregnancy’ His publications, of which a list 
follows, prove him to have been an excellent ana- 
tomist, and an acute and ingemous physiologist 
In 1797 he was elected a fellow of the Royal So- 


ciety He enjoved an excellent practice, particu- 
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laily as an accoucheul, and though not without 
some share of personal as well as 1 tellectual van- 
ity, was much esteemed for his bet.evolence Mr 
Cruikshank died at London, Jury 27, 1800 His 
woiks ale 


Remarks upon the Absorption of Culomel from the Internal 
Surface of the Mouth in a Letter to Mr Clare London, 
1779, 8vo 

Experiments on the Insensible Respiration of the Human 
Body, showing its affinity to Perspration Lond 1779, 8vo 
New odit with additions and corrections Lond 1795, 8vo 

The Anatomy of the Absorbent Vessels of the Human Bo- 
dy Lond 1786, 4to This valuable and interesting pubh- 
cation, his principal work, a second edition of which, with 
several new discoveries bv the author, was published in 1790, 
was soon translated into the German, French, and other Jan- 
guages, and Became a standard book i every anatomical 
lhibtary 

‘The Result of the Tnal of various Acids and some other 
Substances in the Treatment of Lues Venciea Lond 1797 
$vo Also subjoined to Dr Rotto’s Work on Diabetes 1797 

Experiments on the Nerves and Spinal Marrow of Living 
Ammals Phil Trans Abr xvi 512 1793 

Observations on the Ova of Animals after Impregnation 
Ib xvi 129 1797 

kxpenments and Observations on the Nature of Sugar 
Nic Jom 1 387 1797 Continuation of the same Ib 1 
406 1799 

Some Observations on the different Hydrocaibonates and 
Combinations of Carbon with Oxygen, &e Ib v 1 1802 


CULEN, king of Scotland, son of Indulf, suc- 
ceeded to Odo, suinamed by the Celtic part of his 
subjects, Duff, or the Black, in 965, and atter a 
reign of five yeais, was slain in battle by the Bu 
tons of Strathclyde 

CuLLFN, a surname derived from Jands in the pansh of 
that name in the county of Banff Ihe name 1s taken from 
the burn which flows through it, the etymology of which 1s 
unknown, but from the depth of water and height of its banks 
it mav be an old French word sigmfying colina, a pool, or 
from the situation of the town and parish on the Moray fnth, 
it may havc been derived from colon, a planter, hence colony 

CULLEN, Wiituram, MD one of the most 
celebrated physicians of his ume, the son of a 
faime1, was boin im the paiish of Hamilton, Lau- 
aikshire, Decembe: 11, 1710 Ile was educated 
at the grammai school of his native town, and 
having seived a short appienticeship to a sui geon 
and apothecary in Glasgow, he went several voy- 
ages as suigcon im a meichant vessel sailing be- 
tween London and the West Indies Becoming 
tired of this employment, he retuned to Scotland 
about the beginning of 1732, and practised for a 
shoit time as a countiy surgeon in the paish of 
Shotts, he then removed to Hamilton, with a 
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view to obtaiming medical practice there The | each to teach his own class for three sessions At 


duke of Hamilton having been suddenly taken ill, 
Callen was called in, and preacribed with success, 
which, with the charms of his conversation, se- 
@ured for him the patronagewf his giae During 
his :esidence n Hamilton, the chief magistiate of 
which he was in 1739 and 1740, he, and the aftei- 
wards equally celebrated D: Wallam Hunter, 
who was a native of the same part of the countiy, 
entered into paitnership as surgeons and apothe- 
calles, which, howevei, im consequence of Di 
Hunter's success in London, was soon dissolved, 
but during the time 1t continued Cullen attended 
the medical classes at Edinbuigh for one session 
During the :esidence of Dr Cullen in Hamil- 
ton, Arclibald ea) of lay, afterwards duke of 
Arty le, being m that pait of the countiy, requued 
some chemical apparatus It was suggested to 
him that Dr Cullen was likely to have what his 
lordship wantéd He was accordingly mvited to 
dinner by that nobleman, and made himself very 
agreeable This mteiview was one of the chicf 
causes of his futwe 1isein life He had secwed 
the patronage of the prime ministe: of Scotland, 
besides the countenance of the duke of Hamilton 
In Septembe: 1740, Cullen took the degiec of 
MD at Glasgow Inu 1746, thiongh the interest 
of the eal of Ilay and the duke of Hamilton, le 
was appointed lecture: on chemistry in that unt 
versity, and in 1751 was choven 1egius pi ofessor 
of medicine, when he appears to have taught both 
classes. =In 1756, on the death of Di Plummer, 
professor of chemistry in Edinburgh, Dr Cullen 
accepted of an invitation to the vacant chau = In 
1758, afte: finishing his couse of chemistiy, he 
delivered to a number of his particular firends and 
favourite pupils, nine Iectwes on the subject of 
agiicultuie In these few lectures, he for the first 
time laid open the tine principle conceining the 
natuie of soils, and the operation of manuies On 
the death of Dr Alston in 1763, he succeeded him 
us lecturer on the Matcita Medica, and in 1766 
he resigned the chemical chair to his pupil, Di 
Black, on his being appointed, on the death of Di 
Whytt, professor of the imstitutes o1 theory of 
Mediune Di John Gregory, a short time be- 
fore, had succeeded to the chair of the practice of 
medicine , and these two piofessors continued 


the conclusion of the session 12th April 1769, Dr 
Cullen proposed to the pations that Dr Gregory 
and he should alte:nately teach the institutes and 
the practice This was complied with, and it was 
declared that the survivor should have in his op- 
tion which professoiship he preferied On the 
death of D1 Gregory in Febiuary 1773, Di Cul- 
len chose the chan of the practice of medicine, 
and held it with distinguished honour for the 1¢- 
mainder of his hfe As alectmer ID: Cullen ex- 
ercised a great influence over the state of opmion 
1vlative to the mystery of the science of medicine 
He successfully combated the specious doctiines 
of Boeihaave depending on the humoral patholo- 
gy, tis own system is founded on an enlarged 
view of the principles of Fredeiick Hoffman His 
lectuies were invauiably delivered fiom a few 
short notes, and he cared with him both the 1e- 
gaid and the enthusiasm of the pupils 

Ti Cullen continued his practice as a physi- 
cian, as well as his medical Iectmes, till a few 
months before ns death, when the infirmities of 
age induced him to resign lis piofessoisiup = On 
the 8th of January 1790, the lord provost, magis 
tiates, and town council of Edinburgh voted a 
piece of plate, of fifty guimeas value, to Di Cul- 
len, as a testumony of their respect for his distin- 
guished services to the univeisity, duing the 
period of thnty-fou1 years that he had held an 
academical chau A meeting of his pupils was 
held on the 12th, m the Medical Hall, when an 
addiess to the docto: was agreed upon <A motion 
was also made and unanimously agieed to, that a 
statue, o1 some duable monument of the doctor, 
should be erected in some proper place, to peipe- 
tuate his fame The Royal Physical Society also 
agiced to an addiess to the venerable professoi, 
to which a suitable answei was 1etuined by his 
son Henry, Di Cullen himself bemg much indis- 
posed Similar addresses were piesented by the 
Hibeinian Medical Society, and by the American 
Physical Society of Edinbuigh The senatus aca- 
demicus of the univetoity of Edinbuigh also held 
& meeting, at which they passed a resolution agree 
ing to allow for the proposed monument a conspi- 
cuous place in the new college Di Cullen did 
not long survive these flattering testimonials of 
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respect He died Februay 5, 1790 He had 

married, while in Hamilton, Miss Johnston, the 

daughter of a clergyman in the neighbou hood, 

and by her he had five sons and four daughters 

Two of his sons weie Robeit, a lord of session, of 

whom a memou follows, and Dr Henry Cullen 
Dr Cullen’s works ae 


Synopsis Nosologis Methodice in usum Studiosorum 
This work was first published m din 1769, lL vol 8vo ‘The 
same, Edin 1772, &8vo 1780, 8vo , but afterwards enlarged 
to 2 vols The 4th ed contaming the Author's last correc- 
tions, was published, kdin 1785, 2 vols 8vo And another 
entit Nosology, or, A Systematic Arrangement of Diseases 
by Classes, Orders, Genera, and Species, with the distin- 
guishing characters of each, and outlines of the systems of 
Sauvages, Linnezus, Vogel, Sagai, and Macbnde —_‘rranslated 
from the Latin Edin 1800, 8vo Since that tine there 
have been several editions, both in this country, and on the 
Continent 7thed Edin 1802,8vo Translated into Eng- 
hsh Lond 1799, 8vo Several Abndgments 

Institutions of Medicine, a treatise on Physiology for the 
use of Students 1772,12mo0 2d ed 1777, 8vo 8d ed 
coniected Edin 1785, 8vo Various translations 

Lectures on the Matena Medica, with many corrections, 
from the collation of different manuscripts, by the cditors 
Lond 1772, 4to Pubhshed without the Author's consent or 
knowledge, from Notes taken at Ins Lectures Reprinted 
with large additions and corrections, and the Author's per- 
mission Lond 1773, 4to Of ths work Dr C himself 
gives an enlarged and corrected edition Edin 1789,2vols 4to 

Letter to Lord Cathcart, concernmg the Recovery of Per 
sons drowned, and seemingly dead = kdin 1775, 8vo 

First Lines of the Practice of Physic, for the use of Stu- 
dents in the University of Ldinburgh din 1776-83, 4 
vols 8vo 2dedit Edie 1784, 4 vols 8vo In Knghsh, 
1789, 2 vols 4to A new edit with Notes by Dr Rother- 
ham Edin 1796, 4 vols 8vo Another by Dr P Read, 
including recent improvements and discoveries Edin 1802, 
2 vols 8vo Reprinted with improvements 1810 Dr 
Gregory also gives a coriect edition of this work Vanous 
translations 

Clinical Tectures, delivered in the years 1765-6, by Wil- 
ham Cullen, M D taken in short hand by a Gentleman who 
attended Lond 1797, 8:0 By John Ihomson Edm 
1814, 8vo 

Of the Cold produced by Evaporating Fluids, and of some 
other means of producing Cold kas Phys and Lit u p 
145, 1756 This little Tract 1s also printed with one of Dr 
Black's 


CULLEN, Roserr, an eminent judge under 
the title of Lord Cullen, the eldest son of the pre- 
ceding, studied at the university of Edinburgh, 
and was admitted advocate, 15th December 1764 
His practice at the bar was extensive, and in ad- 
dition to considerable legal knowledge, he was 
distinguished as an acute and logical reason 
He was a contributo: to the Minion and Lounger 
and the various essays fiom his pen in these pub- 


lications were much admued  IH11s mannels wee 
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polished and agreeable, and he was one of the few 
individuals who were spoken favourably of by the 
Rev George William Auuol Hay Drum ond, in 
his ‘Town Eclogue,’ (Edinburgh, 1804, 8vo,) in 
which he is styled ‘“‘ courteous Cullen” In hig 
youth he was an exccllent mimic, and some amus 

mg anecdotes of his imitative talents are given in 
the sketch of him which accompanies his poi tiait 
mm Kay’s Edinbiigh Portinits On the death of 
Lord Alvah in 1796, he was appointed a lord of 
session, and took his seat by the title of Lord 
Cullen, on 18th November of that year, and on 
29th June 1799, he succeeded Lord Swinton as a 
lord of justicyarv He died at Edinburgh on 28th 
Novembe: 1810) Late in life, be maried a sei- 
vant gnul of the name of Russell, but by her had 
no issuc After his lordship’s death, she marned 
a gentleman of pioperty in the West Indies, where 
she died in 1818 


CUMMING, properly Comyn or DE Cumyn, a surname de- 
nved orginally from the anaent house of de Comimes in 
France Wyntoun (who wrote about 1420) absurdly states 
that the first of the name of Comyn in Scotland, a keeper of 
the royal chumbei, acquired his designation from saying to 
ill who knocked at the king’s door, ‘Cum m/” Tt 18 im- 
possible to attribute to ignorance alone this cxquisite blunder, 
as the antecedents of the noble family wero too familiar to be 
utterly forgotten in that age, especially by the prior of J acl- 
leven, any more than the fact that French had been the ex- 
elusive language of the court and nobles of Scotland for up- 
wards of two centuries, during which period the family held 
sway but they had been the vanquished party, and it was 
the tashion of that age to vilify the unfortunate This inci- 
dent shows how httle reliance 1s to be placed on our earliest 
Scottish histonans, especially where nationa! or party preyu- 
dices are concerned John count de Comyn m Normandy, 
descended from Charlemagne, on bung appointed governor 
of the chief towns in that duchy, assumed the namo of De 
Burgo ‘His «ldest son, Hubcrt de Burgo, married Arlota 
mother of Wilham the Conqueror, and from their son Ro- 
bert the noble house of Clannciwde im Ireland, and all the 
famihes of the name of De Bugh or Burke, 1n that kingdron, 
ire said to derive then descent In 1068, William the Con- 
queror, learning of an mvasion on the part of the Danes, in 
conjunction with the disaffected Fnghsh, aided by Malcolm 
the Fourth of Scotland, appointed Robert de Cumyn governor 
of Northumberland, who by a sing of the natives was mas- 
sacred with his whole gartison if Durham shortly after The 
culust mentioned in Scottish annals was Wilham de Comyn 
He had been educated tor the church under Gaufred, bishop of 
Durham, somctime chancello: to Henry the First of England 
He hela the lands of Northallerton and others in England, 
and from Prince Henry, the son of King David, he obtained 
a grant of the estate of Linton-Roderick in Roxburghshire, 
which 18 said to have been the first place of settlemunt m 
North Brita of the powerful family of the Comyns In 
1133, he was, by David the First, nominated chancellor of 
Scotland His name appears as such in some of the chur- 
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ters of that monarch —{n 1142, he seized on the bishopric of 
Durham, under # grant from the empress Maude, but ,oon 
after resigned that see, reserving only certain of the episcopal 
estates for behoof of his nephew and heir, Richard In the 
reigns of Malcolin the Fourth and Wilham the Lion, the 
name of Richard de Comyn, appears among the witnesses to 
wome of the charters of those monarchs In the reign of the 
former, he was 2 man of great power and authonty in Scot- 
land, and by King William he was created “ justiciar” of 
Scotland, as only what 1s now the northern part of the king- 
dom was then called He married Hexilda, great-grand- 
duughter of King Duncan, and dicd about 1190 

His son Wallain was, in 1200, sent as envoy by Walliam 
the Lion to congratulate King John on bis succeeding to the 
throne of knglund He was also engaged in several other 
cinbassics to the Knghsli court He was sheriff of Fort ir, 
uid like jus father, also held the office of justiciary for Scot- 
land, and vanous grants of Jand were made to Iam “He dis- 
tinguished himself by putting down a rebellion of the native 
tribes under Guthred, of the family of Heth, otherwise Mac- 
Willham who had landed from Ireland, wd whom he put to 
death Through his marnage, in 1210, with Manjory, count- 
ess of Buchan in her own nght, he became earl of Buchan 
Puig was his second marriage and his son bv it, Alexander 
Comyn, succecded him in the earldom, on In» death m 1233, 
(see earldom of Buc Han, ante, p 453) By lus first wife (a 
lady whose name has uot descended to us), Wilham ear) of 
Buchan had two sons, Richard and Walte: = In 1230, Walter 
who had become earl of Menteith im right of his wife, acquired 
the extensive lordslnup of Badenoch by a grant trom Alexan- 
der the Second, (sec BADE NOCH, surname of, and MENTELEMH, 
enrl of,) and thus became the founder of the semor branch of 
the Comyns He possessed large estates in the south of Scot- 
land, and neurly caused a war between Alexander the Second 
and Henry the Third, by erecting two castles, one in Hermitage 
in Taddesdalo and another mm Galloway, without the consent 
of the king of kngland to whom the suzerainty of these dis- 
tiuts of nght pertuncd As he died without Icaving heirs 
nue of his body, all lus possessions went to the descendants 
of hig brother Richard = ‘The son of the latter, John Comyn, 
who was the first of the name known as the “ Red Comyn,” 
acted a couspienous part during the minority of Alexander 
the Third He was justicimvy of Galloway, and jomed the 
other barons who demanded secunty from Henry the Thid 
of Lugland before they would allow his daughter the young 
queen of Scotland to go to London for her accouchement 
In 1264, with John Baliol and Robei:t de Bruce, he led a 
body of Scots to the assistance of Henrv agamst his rebellious 
barons He died about 1274 = Woalham, his eldest son, ap- 
pears to have marned his cousin, the heiress of Menteith, but 
left no suc = John, the second son, known as the “ Black 
Comyn,” became lord of Badenoch, and wis named among 
the m ignates of Scotland who settled the Norwegian marriage 
of the princess Margaret in 1281 In 1286, on the decease 
of Alex ander the Ihurd, ho was chosen by a parhament which 
met at Sconce, one of the six guardians or regents of Scotland, 
dating the minority of the Maiden of Norway, his cousin, the 
eul of Buchan, being also one of them On the death of the 
infant queen, the ‘* Black Comyn” became one of the onginal 
¢ indid ites for the crown, as descended trom hing Duncan by 
the daughter of Ins son Donald-bune, and at the meeting of 
idward the First with the competitors at Holywell-haugh, 
on 2d Tune 1291, he readily took the oaths offered to him, 
acknowledging Kkdward as feudal superior of Scotland He 
afterwards, with the other competitors, the regents of the 
kingdom, ind many othe: barons, swore fealty to the English 
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king After the election of Bahol to the vacant throne, he 
seems to have retired from public hfe It 18 uncertain when 
he died, but he was alive in 1299 He marned Marjory, s8- 
ter of King John Bahol Their son, John, also, hike his 
grandfather, stvled the “‘ Red Comyn,” possessed the same 
night to the Scottish throne which was vested in Bahol him- 
self, had the latter died without issue He adhered to the 
Enghsh interest as long as Edward supported his kinsmen 
the Bahols, but when his insulting treatment of John Bahol 
drove the Scots nubles to arms, he jomed the army which, in 
1296, under the leadership of the earl of Buchan, invaded 
kngland, and carried fire and sword through the county of 
Cumberland oon after he was among the Scots nobles and 
knights who, with a strong force of followers, were admitted 
into the castle of Dunbar by the countess of March, (Marjory 
Comyn, daughter of Alexander, earl of Buchan,) and held in 
check the laigc army which Edwaid despatched under War- 
rene, earl of Surrey After the battle of Dunbar, April 28, 
1296, the castle surrendered to kdward himself On this 
occasion Comyn was taken prisoner but was svon released 
After the mgnal defeat of the Enghsh by Wallace at the 
bridgc of Stirhng, on 11th September 1297, Comyn joimed 
the patriot army, and at the battle of lbalkirk, July 22, 1298, 
he commanded the cavalry, but scarcely had the battle begun 
when the whole body under his command turned their horses’ 
heads, and shamelessly fled from the field He afterwards 
threatened to impeach Wallace for treason for his conduct 
duiing the war, and that hero in conscquence voluntarily re- 
signed the ofhce of governor of Scotland, on which Comyn 
and John de Soulis were chosen regents, and after some time 
Brice carl of Carrick and Lamberton bishop of St Andrews 
were aysoulited with them im the government In 1800, 
when Kdward again invaded Scotland, the earl of Buchan and 
John Comyn of Badenoch had an interview with that mon- 
arch when they deminded that Bibol ther lawful king 
should be permitted peaceably to reign over them, and that 
their estatcs, which had been unjustly bestowed upon the 
English nobles, should be restored kdward treated these 
propositions with an unceremonious refusal, and, after declar- 
ing that they would defend themselves to the uttermost, the 
king and the Scottish barons parted in wrath In 1802 he 
jomed forces with Sir Simon Fiaser of [weeddale, and on the 
muir of Roslin defeated the I nghsh in three battles in one 
dav, the 25th February 1303 The Enghsh came up m three 
divisions, one after the other, each excecding the Scots in 
number, and they were successively defeated as they advanced , 
the first undcr Sn John de Segrave, the English governor of 
Scotland, the second kd by Sir Ralph de Manton, styled 
Ralph the Coffere: from h s office as clerk of Edward s ward- 
1obc , and the third headed by Sir Robert de Neville After 
that thiecfold victo:v he continued at the head of the patn- 
ots, with Sir Simon Frascr and Sir Willham Wallace, through- 
out the unequal and teruble struggle that ensued, thus nobly 
redeemmg his character, which had been tumshed by his 
flying from the brunt of battle at Falkirk Scotland having 
been again overrun by a fresh army under Edward m person, 
Comyn, Wallace, and Fiaser, unable to make head against 
him, were driven into the wilds and fastnesses, where they 
still carried on a sort of guerilla wai against the convoys of 
the Enghsh  Langtoft, the English hngtonan, thus writes 


* Tho lord of Badenauh, Freselle, and Walais, 
Lived at thievcn’ law, ever robbing alle way es 


Ldward 1s said at this time to have penetrated as far north 
as Cromdale, and to have staid some time in the castle of 
Lochindorb, then the chief stronghold of the Comyns Star 
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ling castle was almost the only fortress which :emamed in 
the hands of the Scots, and the regent Comyn, with the view 
of preventing a siege, attempted to defend the pussage of the 
Forth against Edward, but his small force was routed and 
dispersed by the Enghsh, and on %th February 1304, the 
earls of Pembroke and Ulster, with Sir Henry Perey, mct 
Comyn at Strathurd (probably now Struthers) in Fife, and a 
negotiation took place, in winch thc late regent and lus fol- 
lowers, after stipulating for the preservation of ther hves, 
liberties, and lands, deliverrd themselves up, and agreed to 
the infliction of any pecuniary fine which the conqueror 
should impose From this negotiation Wallace and some 
others were specially excepted. Comyn's conduct im the sub- 
sequent revolution which seated his great nval Robert the 
Bruce on the throne, has already been referred to (sec art 
Bruck, or pK Brus, ante, pp 418,414) It was hc who 
was stabbed by Bruce before the lugh alta: of the church of 
the Minorite Fnars at Dumfnes, and slain, with Ins uncle Su 
Robert Comyn, by Bruce's attendants, Iindsay and Kirkpa- 
trick, on the 4th of Fcbruary 1805-6 Besides his clium to 
the crown of Scotland, he was also alhed by blood to the 
roval family of England, havmg married Joan, sister and co- 
heir of Aymer de Valence, carl of Pembroke, whose father 
was uterine brother of Henry the Third 

John, hs only son, died in 1325, without issue, and with 
him termmated the male line of the principal famly He 
had two sisters, one of whom, Joan, maiied the earl of 
Athol of the time, who obtained with her some small share of 
the vast domains of the once powerful f umly of the Comyns 
of Badenoch, but having revolted against Biuce, his estates 
were forfeited ‘The power of the Comyns was effectually 
broken after the battle of Inveruv, 22d May 1308, in which 
King Robert the Bruce, although very il at the time, took 
the held in person against the thnd eul of Buchan of the 
Comyn family, and defi ated him and his followers with great 
slaughter: Ihe nine aftcrwaids sunk into in ob wits from 
which it did not emerge for centurics 

Mr Carnck, in lis ‘I ife of Wallace,’ says that “wlule the 
Scots in the Jow country cried out ag unst the ‘fause Cum- 
yn’s kyn,’ their vassals mn Badenoch ind Loch aber re -echoed 
the charge, till the very nime became cognominal with de- 
ceit ,” so much go that, in those parts of the Highlands where 
their influence extended, there w is a Gael proverb, the Fng- 
lish of which was, that ‘‘wlik there me trees in a wood, 
there will be deceit in a Cumyn ” 

Seldom have the clums of Celtic traditionsts been less 
happy than 1s that adopted by Logan (Clans, vol art: Clann 
Churmein), to establish the cxistence of an extensive and 
powerful native clan Cumming in Badcnoch, at a pertod br - 
fore the reach of other record = Phe attempt rests on the cn- 
cumstance that the sccond abbot of Tcolmkill wis named 
Cumine anno 597, and that the sixth abbot (living 1m 657) 
was Comincus Albus, is well as that tlhe name Cumming 
occurs n local topography, and in one mnstuee in conuce- 
tion with the prefix Kil or Cil so frequent im Scotch ind 
hush topography, viz Kilhe-Cumming (Au/-Churmein), the 
original name of kort Augustus in Inverness shire fins 
ecclesiastical word, (which however Login and others assum 
ing to be Celt translate vanously as a droidicil circle, 4 
grave, &,) 18 from the Latin cella, a cell, and exactly 
desenbes those edifices which, up to a later age than mo- 
derns are prepared to believe, served us places of devotion 
for the rude inhabitants of the country, which Hemy of 
Huntingdon describes as ‘not built of stone but of wood 
and covered with reeds agis the custom im Scotland,” and 
which under the same naine me referred to by hin as con- 
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structed even m Ina age in remote pats of England = ‘Lhey 
are not universallv dedicated to suints, as has been supposed, 
but aie frequently culled after parties by whom they were 
erected or supported, and when the local topography of Bn- 
tain shall have been better understood will be found to hue 
as Inany Nounan ind Saxon termmations and coinpounds 
and founders as eaily British or Celtic Kellett the /ittle cell, 
two localities in Bolton le Sands, Lancashire, Kelling (Ac/- 
Aina), another Romanesque diminutive having the same mean- 
ing, @ parish in Norfolk, are examples under the variety Kel, 
and Kilgrant, the ell of Grant, 01 Powerstown, m Lipperary , 
Kildalkey, the cell De la key m of the rock, im Meath, Wail- 
barry, the cell of Barn or De Barr in Waterford, und among 
others Kileonquhar, the «ll with the quhair or choir, im date, 
under its more frequent form of Ard It 18 therefore most 
natural that a similar rude cdifice, constructed for devotion 
amongst their dependents i Badenoch by one of the Norman 
conquerois of that name, should be called after him Kil 
Cumem or Malle-Cumming — Lhe assumption of the badge of 
the cme plant for the supposed clan, a plant that 18 only 
found in the region of F gypt, but which happens to be named 
in the Old Lestainent, is searcely comrceé It as rathor the 
common sallow, a species of willow, that the Cummings have 
udopted as their clan badge, although Logan calls it the 
cumin plant 

In the reign of Alexander the Thin, as stated by Fordun, 
thae wee of the name in Scotland, three earls, Buchan, 
Mentath, and Athol, and one great fendal baron, Comyn 
lord of Strathbog, with thuty knights all possessing | nds 
The chief of the clan was lord of Bidenoch and Loch aber, 
and other extinsive districts in the Highlands Upwards of 
slaty belted kmghts were bound to follow his banner with all 
thew vassals, and he made treitics with princes as a prince 
himself Onc such coinpict wath Towellyn of Wales as pre- 
scrved in Ryerss budera 

The Cummings, 48 the nime is now spelled, are nunicous 
in the counties of Aberdeen, Banft, and Moray , but a con- 
siderable nuinber changed then names to Tarquharson, as 
being descended from Feiquhard, sccond son of Alexander 
the fomth designed of Altyre, who lived in the middle of the 
hitecnth century, m consequence of beng prevented, for somc 
reason, from buying thur relatives in the fannly bunal~place 
It 1s from them that the Farquharsons of Balthog, Haughton, 
and others in the county of Aberdeen derive thew descent 





Trom Sir Robert Comyn, younger son of John lod of Bide- 
noch, who, (as theady mentioncd,) died about 1274, arc de- 
scendcd the Cumnnngs of Altyre, Logie, Auchiv, Cone of 
whon: in 1760 founded the village of Cumimestown in Aber- 
deenshire,) Relugiw, &¢ His son, Phomas Cumamng was, 
by an act of purhament held at Pert) m 1320, excepted out 
of the forfeiture of the Cummnongs, from which 1f would seem 
that he was never engigcd mm the Bahol intercst His cldcst 
son, Sn Richuad Cumming, wis mn high favour with David 
the Second, by whom he wis in 14868, sent on an embassy to 
the court of kngland to negotiate aifuns of state, for which 
he got a safe conduct from hing I dward the Jlnd He re- 
ceived two charters from King David, the onc dated 6th Jan- 
uary 1368, and the other 15th December 1870 — By the fm- 
mcr he got the lands of Devally, with the ofhce of forester of 
the forest of lernway (Dainaway) in the county of Moray, 
& , where he seums to have resided, but i 1371, at a court 
held at Perth, by Robert the Sccoud he resigned the castle of 
Darnaway to Thomas, son of Jonn the Grant, whose dauh- 
ter he had married for the faithful and praiseworthy service 
to Thomas Randolph, earl of Moray, regent of Scotland, diu- 
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ing the minonty of David the Second, and Thomas and John, 
his sons = Bir -Richard’s second »on, Duncan Cumming of 
Lochtervandieh, was progenitor of the Cummings of Auchry, 
one of whom, William Camming, the frat who possessed that 
extute, born m 1684 (and eighth trom Duncan), bequeathed, 
on 12th October 1698, some lands ncar Elgin, for the support 
of four decayed merchants of that town who are called 
“Cumming’s Beidmen” He also built the church of Mon- 
quintter 

Ferquhard Cumming the eldest aon of Sir Richard, was the 
first of the family desiyned by the title of Altyre Sir Thomas 
Cumming of Altyre, the eldest son of Ferquhard, obtained in 
1419, a warrant from the crown to build the castles and for- 
taliees of Dullas and | arnside His eldest son, James, dicd 
without issue, and was succeeded by the second son, Alexan- 
der, who died in the reign of James the Third John, the 
third son, was prog: nitor of the Cummipgs of karnside He 
had also « daughter, Jane, called tor her beauty, ‘the fur 
maid of Murray,” the fourth wife of the first earl of Huntly 

Alexander's eldest son, Sir Thomas Cumming of Altyre, 
by his prudent management, in 1470, compromised and ad- 
justed all the differences which for some time had subsisted 
between $is fanuly and the town of Forres, concerning the 
mosses of Blair and Kirktown of Altyre His son, Aluxander 
Cunning of Altyre, when a young main, was, in lo2, cho- 
aon one of the arbiters for settling some diftcrences between 
Andiew bishop of Moray and Lugh Rose of Kalravock 
Ou 24th July 1548 Alexander Cumming of Altyre became 
eautioner for Juhn and Hugh Cumiming lis son and brother, 
and ten others, to underly the law for cutting and slaying 
with their swords eleven oxen and cows belonging to Alcxan 
de: Urquhart of Burisyards, and for casting down and de- 
stroying two houses built on lus lands, and for other acts ot 
oppression committed by than He had also a fend with the 
laird of Brodie, as we find that on November 14. 150, Al- 
exandetr Brodic of that lk, and one hundred and twenty-six 
others, were denounced rebels and put to the horn, for not 
standing thar tnal for attacking Alexander Cumming of 
Altvie and lis servants between his place of Altyre and the 
lands of Baluaferry, for then slaughter, and pattmg them to 
flight am great numbers on horse and foot, and for the cruel 
mutilation of one of them, a servant of Cumming On the 
2oth June of the same year he had obtained a decreet of 
exemption for honeelf, his kinamen, clan, and trends trom 
attending tho sheriff cout of Moray — ]his grandson, Alt xun- 
der, (cldest son, and apparent hew of Chomas Cumming of 
Altyre,) 2 inan of great braverv and resolution, jomed his 
cousin the eal of Huntly im the reign of kimg James the 
Sixth, and had the command of a tioop of horse at the battle 
ot Glonhvet, where the king’s troops under the command of 
the carl of Argvle were defeated, 8d October, 1594 

In 1627 Robert Cumming of Altyre gave Ins bond to the 
council of Scotland for the peace of the Highlands His sec- 
ond son John, was direct ancestor of the Cummings of Lo- 
gie In 1657, his eldest son, Robert Cumming of Altyre, took 
for his seoond wift, Lucy, daughter of Sir 1] udovick Gordon 
of Gordonstown, baronet, and was great-great gr wdiather 
of Alexander Cumming, ksq of Altyre, who cntered the 
army early, was in the expedition to Carthagena m 1741, 
and reeeived promotion for his gallantry in the attempt to 
storm the Boceachicus fort By Grace Pearce, mece and 
sole heiress of John Ponrose, ksq of Penrose, tn the county 
of Cornwall, he had six sons and three daughters His 
eldeat son, Alexander Penrose Cumming of Altyre, being 
heir and representative of the last Sir Wilham Gordon of Gor- 
donstowa, bart , who dicd in 1795, in obedience to the last wall 
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of that gentleman, assumed the name and arms of Gordon of 
Gordonstown, and was created a baronet, 21st May, 1804 
Early in life Sur Alexander had entered the army as an officer 
in the 18th regiment He was subsequently hentenant- 
colonel of the Strathspey Fencerbles, and received the thanks 
of the commander-in-chief for suppressing a mutiny st Dam- 
fries in 1794 He was MP for the Inverness district of 
burghs, and died 10th February 1806 He had marned, in 
1778, Helen, daughter of Sir Ludovic Grant of Grant, baro- 
net, and had four sona and nine daughters His eldest son, 
George, of the Hon hast India Company’s service, died un- 
marned, 11 1800 ‘The second son, Sir Wiliam Gordon- 
Cumming, the second baronet, born 20th July 1787, sat in 
parhament for the kigin burghs at the penod of the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill He died 23d December 1854 He 
marred, first, in 1815, the eldest daughter of John Campbell, 
koeq, by whom he had six sons and five daughters His 
frst wife having died in 1842, he married, 2dly, the 2d daugh- 
ter of Mackintosh of Geddes and had one daughter by her 
His eldest son, Sir Alexander Penrose Gordon Cumming, born 
17th August 1816, a captain 4th light dragoons, and 71st 
hght infantry, becaine third baronet, married the only daugh- 
te of Rev Augustus Campbell, rector of Liverpool, issue, 
two sons and one daughter He 1s head and representative 
of the ancient family of the Comyns so celebrated in Scottish 
history, hen general to the Penrose family of Cornwall, and 
inhents thongh female descent, the estate of the Gordons, 
premier baronets of Nova Scotia (buronetage now extinct 
The second son Roualeyn George Gordon-Cumming, born 
Mirch 16, 1820, when a young man was an ofbce: in the 
Madras cavalry aud afterwards in the Cape mounted nfles 
An cnterpneing traveller and hon-hunter in the interior of 
South Africa he published s work entitled ‘ hive Leary’ Ad- 
ventures in the far interior of South Afiica,’ with numerous 
Nlustrations 2 vols post 8vo 1850 He made himself 
hnown also by an extnbition of hunting trophies, native 
aimns and costume, one of the most unique of its kind 

The name Roualeyn appears to have been taken from an 
ancient possession of the farmly of that name in the district 
of Cunningham, Ayrolure, afterwaids belonging to the Mures 
and now called Rowallan In Anderson’s ‘ Diplomata Scotia’ 
13 an acquittance of Walter Cumin, dominus de Roualeyn, to 
Richard de Bovle of Galburne (now Kelburne) ancestor of 
the earls of Glasgow, of forty shillings annually paid out of 
the lands of Malderland in that barony 

Sir Wilham’s younger brother, Charles James Cumming, 
having marned Mary Brucc of Kinnaird, granddaughter of 
the Abyssiman traveller (with issue, Mary Elizabeth, count- 
ess of Inigin, who died in 1843,) assumed the name of Cum- 
ming Bruce, and 1s designated of Rosseisle and Kinnaird 
One of his swters, Helen, marmed Sir Archibald Dunbar, 
baronet of Northfield, and another, Louma John Hay Forbes, 
kusq , a lord of session under the title of Lord Medwyn, re- 
signed in 1892 





A branch of the Cummings of some consideration m its 
time, was the farmly of Culter, the first of which, Jardine 
Cumyn, was second son of Wilham Cumyn earl of Buchan, 
who received from his father in 1270 the lands of Inveralloch 
in Buchan Alexander Cumyn, the fourteenth of this family, 
was created a baronet of Nova Scotia in 1672 The second 
baronet was a verv eccentric personage, and a memoir of him 
follows The title became extinct on the death of the third 
baronet burn in 1737, towards the end of last century James 
Cumming » Culter was one of the asstze on the celebrated 
trial of the master of Forbes in 1537, for treasonable conspi- 
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racy against the king's life and for plotting the destruction ot 
the Scots army at Jedburgh, and Mr Archibald Cumming, 
flar of Culter, was also one of the asmze on the tnal of Ham- 
ilton of Bothwellhaugh in 1580, for the murder of the regent 
Moray 





In the list of the grand jury of Elgin and Forres, of date 
1556, we find the names of Alexander Cumming of Earnside 
and Wilham Cumming without any designation 

On June 11, 1596, “ Ane callt Cuming the Muncke was 
hangit for making of false wrettis,” [Berrel’'s Dsary ] 

In the Ragman Roll occurs the name of Wilhelmus Cutmine 
of Kilbride, Lanarkshire, as having sworn fealty to Edward 
the First His son, John Cumine, was forfeited tor adhering 
to the English 

A celebrated modern bearer of the name is the Rev John 
Cumming, D D , bornin Aberdeen Nov 10, 1810, and ordain- 
ed in 1882 minster of the Scotch church, Crown Court, Lon- 
don, who has distinguished hunself by bis able championship 
of the doctrines of the Reformation, and by his numerous 
theological writings 





The first of the family styled of Relugas, im the county of 
Moray, was James Cuinming, who hved in the reign of Jame 
the Sixth He was the son of Wilham Cumming of Presley, 
head of a tribe of the Cumming clan in the same county, and 
his youngest son, George Cumming, was an officer of rank in 
the army of Gustavus Adolphus His eldest son, John Cum- 
ming of Relugas, had, with four daughters, sovun sons James 
Cumming, the eldest, marned Jean, daughter of Robert Cum- 
ming of Altyre, and had two sons, Robert, his hur, and John, 
a physician in Irvine, father of another John, who, being also 
educated for the medical profession, suocecded Inm in his 
prictice in that town = =Wilhiain Curnming, the sccond of the 
seven sons of the second laird, was professor of philosophy in 
the university of Edinburgh Jolin, the third son was min- 
ister of Auldearn, and dean of Moray = The cldest son of the 
latter, also named Jolin Cumming, a doctor of divinity, was 
in 1695 appointed requus profussor of divinity and ecclesiasti- 
cal history in the umversity of Kdinburgh His appointment 
created considerabh excitement at the time, as it was the 
first regius professorship that had been founded im any of the 
Scottish universitics, and no professor had over been admitted 
s member of the scnatus academicus of } dimburgh college, 
without being nominated by the town counul, the pations of 
the umversity On this occasion, howevei, the char of ec- 
clesiastical history had been instituted by the government 
without consulting the coun) us to the propnety or expe- 
diency of the measure, and they naturally felt that ther 
rights had been encroached upon in the matter The other 
professors recognised at once the validity of Ins appointinent , 
but the town counul was not so easily satisfied He does 
not appear to have qualified before the magistrates till the 
10th of November 1702, and at a meeting of the town coun- 
cul held on the 15th Fcbruary 17038, at which a visitation of 
the college was resolved upon, the lord provost acquainted 
the council that “ Mr Cumming was come into the college as 
a master of some profession, and that it was ht to see his 
gift, (or commussion,) and know his profession, that the coun- 
cil may give rules and directions thereanent ” Lhe council 
accordingly ordained Mr Cumming to give m his commission 
to the clerk to that effect This requisitiun not being com- 
plied with, the salaries of the professors were ordered to be 
stopped, till they produced their acts of adimssion “ ns,” 


says Mr Bower, “could only be designed as a check upon the 
manner m which the professor of ecclesiastical history had 


been admitted, and they calculated that they could thus m- 
directly obtain the information thev required" But after 
several effectual efforts to compel him to produce his com- 
mission, the matter was compromised This professor conti- 
nues to be apponted by the crown, and although like other 
regis professors, he 1s introduved tu the senatus academicus 
by the college bathe, it 1s unde: protest [Bower's History 
of Unwerstty of Ldinburgh, vol 1 pp 26 and 819 ] 

Patrick, the sixth son of John Cumnung, second laird of 
Relugas, abovo mentioned, was minister of Ormiston, and 
Duncan Cumming, the seventh and youngest son, was physi- 
cian to King William of Orange at the battle of the Boyne 
This may explain the interest winch hig nephew, Dr John 
Cumming, had in obtaunng the institution of a new chair in 
the university of Edinburgh in dus favour 

Robert Cumming, the fourth of Relugus, and fifth from 
Wilham of Presley, had a son, Patrick Cummung of Relugas, 
DD, who, hke his father’s cousin, was regtus professor of 
divinity and occlesiastical history in the university of Idin- 
burgh, to which ‘chair he was appointed, December 7, 1737, 
on the death of professor Crawford He was also one of the 
mimsters of Edinburgh He gave lectures in the university 
upon Jo Alphonss Turretin Compendium Historia Lecles- 
asta = He wus a man of very extensive cutical knowledge, 
and took an active part in the busmess of the General 
Assembly, of which he was thice times modcrator As 4# 
preacher he 1s represented as being equalled by few “in an 
easy, fluent, neat, and elegant style” Of his two published 
serinons one was preached on the occasion of a {ist appointed 
by the king for the Rebellion of 1745 He married Jane, 
eldest daughter of Mr David Lauder, third son of Sir John 
Taudcr of kountainhall, baronet, by whom he had five sons 
and a daughter He resigned his professorship, on 18th June 
1762, mn favour of lis eldest son, Robert, also a dlergyman, 
who never delivered any lectures in the college On Jus death, 
i 1788, he was succeeded in the chur by Dr Thomas Hardie, 
one of the immisters of kdinburgh  Patnck Cumming, a 
younger brother of Robert, was professor of the oriental lan- 
guages in the university of Gl ugow 


CUMMING, or COMYN, Sir ALF XxANpER, 
Baronet, an enthusiast of great but misapplied 
talents, the son of Sir Alexander Cumming of 
Culte1, who was created # baronet in 1672, was 
born about the beginning of the eighteenth centm y 
It appears by his Jounal, which was in the pos- 
session Of the late Isaac Reed, Esq , that he was 
bred to the law in Scotland, but was induced to 
quit that profession by a pension of three hundied 
pounds a-year being assigned to lim by govern- 
ment, which was withdrawn im 1721) In 1729, in 
consequence of a dream of Lady Cumming, (Anna, 
daughte: of Lancelot Whitehall, a gentleman be- 
longing to a family of that name in Shiopshue, 
commissioner of the customs for Scotland,) he 
undertook a voyage to America for the purpose of 
visiting the Che:okee nations, and on the 8d of 
Apul 1780, in a gene:al meeting of chiefs at 
Nequisee among the mountains, he was crowned 
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commande: and chief ruler of the Cintohecs He 
returned to Charlestown, Apiul 13, with six 
Indian chiefs, and on June 5 atnved at Dover 
On the 18th he presented the Indians to George 
the Second at Windsor, when he laid his crown at 
his maycnty’s feet, on which occasion the chiefs 
also did homage In consequence of the feelings 
of dissatisfaction which Su Alexander found to 
prevail in Amenica, he formed the design of esta- 
blishing banks in each of the provinces dependent 
on the Butish exchcquer, and accountable to the 
titish pathament, as the only means of secriing 
the dependency of the colonies In 1748 he lad 
his plang before Mi Pelham, the Minister, who 
treated him as a visionary enthusiast He con- 
nected this scheme with the restoiation of the 
Jews, for which he supposed the time appointed 
to be anuved, and that he himself was alluded to 





In vVanious passages of Scripture as then delivere 
Finding that the Minister would not listen to his 
projects, he proposed to open a subscuiption him- 
self for five hundred thousand pounds, for the pm - 
pose of establishing provincial banks in America, 
and sétthng thiee hundred thousand Jewish fam- 
hes among the Cherokee mountans He next 
turned his thoughts to alchemy, and began to try 
Cxperiments on the transmutation of metals  Be- 
ing deeply involved im debt, he was indebted for 
support chiefly to the Contiibutions of his fiends 
Iu 1766, Aichbishop Secke: appoimted him a pen- 
sioner gn the Charter-house, London, where he 
died af an advanced age in August 1775, and was 
mtened at East Bamnet, whae Lady Cumming 
had been buried in 17430 This son, who had sue- 
ceeded him in his title, was a captain in the army, 
but became deranged in his mtellects, and died m 
indigence At tus death the title became extinct 
CUMMING, Wii11aM, a learned physician, the 
son of Mr James Cumming, meichant m= Edin- 
bmgh, was born Septembe: 30,1715 He studied 
medicine for four years in the university of his na- 
tive city, and in 1735 spent nine months at Pars, 
improving himself m anatomy In 1788 he quit- 
ted kKdmbugh, and ultimately settled at Dorches 
ter, where his practice became very extensive 
‘lo Mr Hutchins’ History of Doisetshue he r¢en- 
dered the most useful assistance In 1752 he 
received a diploma from the university of Edin- 
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buigh, and was soon afte: elected a fellow of the 
Royal College of Physiuans there In 1769 he 
was elected Fellow of the Society of Antiquaties 
of London, and in 1781, of that of Scotland He 
died of a dropsy, March 25, 1788, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age 


CUNNINGHAM, a surname derived from the northern dis- 
trict of Avrshire, anciently written Komgham (Teutonic), sig- 
mifying regewm domicilium, or the king’s house or habitation 
rhe name, although a common one in Scotland, 1 not so 
prevalent in the distiict whence it originally sprung (as 138 
now, indeed, the cuse pretty generally with many of the 
names of the more ancient families of local origin), there hav-~ 
ing been im 1852, in the whole forty six parishes of the county 
of Ayr, only forty-two persons beming this surname, as ascer~ 
tained from the Ayrslnre Directory of that year 

Lhe first of the name in Scotland was one Wernebald, who 
camc fiom the north of Kngland in the begmnimg of the 
twelfth century, and settled in the district as a vassal under 
Hugh de Morville, lord Ingh constablk of Scotland, from 
whom he obtaincd the manor of Cunmngham, which compre- 
hended the church and most of the parish of Kilmaurs, and 
in consequence assumcd the name  iLhe statement of Van 
Bassen, a Norwegian genealogist, that one Malcolm, the son 
of Triskin, obtamed the thanedom of Cunningham, for assist- 
ing Malcolm Canmore when prince of Scotland, in escaping 
fron Macbeth, by forking hav over hnn m a barn in winch 
he had taken shelter, and thit his posterity, from that cir- 
cinstanece, adopted Cunningham as a surname and « shake- 
tork for thar arms, with the motto “over fork over,” 18 one 
of those traditionary figmcents with which the ong of the 
surmames of most of our ancient families have been investcd, 
by wiutars anxious to give to them a greater antiquity, or to 
ascribe to them some distinguished feat of loyalty or entcr- 
prize.in the service of our earher kings Sir Gicorge Macken- 
ac, m his tScacnce of Heraldry,’ says that this family being 
by office masters of the hing’s stables, took for their armorial 
figure, the instrument whereby hay 15 thrown up to horses, 
which m blazon is called a shakeforkh = Sir James Dalrymple 
absurdly conjectures that the fist of the Cunninghams in 
Scot] ind was one of the four knights who murdered Ihom is 
a Bechet, and who fled from I ngland, and assumed the paz le 
i their aims, bang after the same form as the shakefuik, 
and 1» taken by some for an episcopal pill, 4s that caried m 
the arms of the see of Canterbury 

In an old genealogical memoir of the Cummings in manu- 
script quoted in ‘Hamulton’s Description of the Slnres of 
Lanark and Renfriw,’ (p 21, note) the ongin of the Cun- 
ninghames is thus ingemously tiaced to that clan “ And 
moreover, I am able to prove at this present tvine, 1622, ther 
1s not so Maney noble men as yet of one surname in al] ku- 
rope as professeth the name of Cuming, sua that they wer 
all with ther lands and livings im one realme, and to quahhe 
and mack my alleadgeance good, I have insert heir, as efter 
followcth, the names of thar houss, styJis and surnames 
quho confesseth themselves to be laufulln descended of the 
sud surname of Cumings Quhilk certainle I have tn pairt 
be some of ther oune confessiones, for bemg at super in the 
E of Glenkuirnes hong, mn Kilmarnoch, quhair my lord wes 
present, with his sone, the master, as also the old laird of 
Watterstoun, Cunnynghame to his surname, and my lord 
goodschiris (goodfuther’s) brother, quho did all thrie confess 
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and confer that Cuuung was ther mght surname, quhilk wes 
to be seen in my lord’s ancient evidents, as ny old lord did 
confess at this tyme, in presence of the whol! compame, 
quhair ther wer divers noble men And as for the surname 
of Cunnynghame, they took it of that province qulnlk wes 
called of auld Cunnynghame, as Commrnauld (Cumbernauld) 
wes called Cunmungs hald Farder I have omitted to sett 
doune heirfor, the cause whey the carle of Glencairn and sur- 
name of Cunnynghames confesseth that thair rytc surname 
should be Cuming, and wearrs not the Cuming’s armes the 
thne Shawes. The reason whey, a> 1 undirstand (uhen as 
the prncipall noblemen of Cumings was banished, as said 1s, 
tho’ he that remained within the realme of Scotland was not 
suffered to bruk that surname of Cumings, nor wear their 
armes, neveitheles, for the love and favor that the Cunyng- 
hames had naturalle to ther oune surname of Cumm,s, they, 
of ther humuilitie, took the schaich (shake fork) for the tother 
arms, quhilk 18 and sigmfics as servand tothe scheiwes — Lhis 
I dyte not be my inventione, but be more anuent aud Ic ned 
men, whose more curious to know the doubts of their geno- 
logie ”” 

The above-named Wernebald had two sons, Robert and 
Galfndus The latter, under the designation of Giltiidus de 
Cunninghame, 1s witness in a charter of King Malcolm the 
Fourth, of a donation to the abbey of Sconce Kobert, the 
elder son, styled of Kilmaurs, with the conscut of Richindy 
or Reseinda Barclay, hi» sponse, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Humphrey Barclay of Garntilly, in the reign of Malcolm the 
Fourth, bequeathed the lands of Glcnferchartl uid, o Glen- 
farquharli, m the county of Kincardine, to the abbey of 
Arbroath He gave also lus village of Cunningham, the 
pationage of the kuk of Kilmaurs and half a carrucate of 
land belonging to the said lark, to the abbacy of Kclso, which 
gift was confirmed by Richard de Morville, constable of Scot- 
land, m 1162) = ‘Lhe consideration of this giant was an easy 
reception into the fraternity of that house, and he give to the 
same abbey two parts of such goods as should belong to him 
at his death He was a witncss m a charter granted by 
Richard de Morville of the lands of Hermistoun to Henry 
Sinclar His grandson, Stephen de Cunmmgham, was one 
of the fifteen hostages given to Henry the Second of I ngland 
for the liberation of King Wilham the Lion in 1174 

Richard Cunningham, the fitth from Werncbald, 18 witness» 

oacharter granted by Allan lord of Galloway, of the lands 

of Stephenston, Corsbie, and Monoch, to Hugh Crawford, 
ancestor of the cals of Loudoun In the cartulary of Pas- 
ley the name frequently occurs Fergus de Cunningham, 
sixth in descent from Wernebald, and Malcolm his son resign 
all their lands in Kilpatnck, to Maldousn earl of Lennox, and 
when that earl dispones them to Paisley, they ae specihed, 
and called Dundnnnans Immediately after, in the Inquest 
of seven men about the Juands of Mokimeran, Fergus appears, 
of date June 1233, and in a gift of a net upon tho wattr of 
Leven by earl Maldouin, Fergus 1s designed ‘ filus Cunning- 
name” From lim were descended the Cunmnghamcs of 
Ranfurly 

Robert, son and heir of Sir Robert de Cunninghame, 18 
witness in the confirmation of the lands of Ingliston by | ho- 
mas, gon of Adam Carpentanius, supposed to have been in 
the reign of Alexander the Third 

Hervey de Cunningham, son of Robert de Cunningham of 
Kilmaurs, behaved gallantly at the battle of Largs in 126d, 
and from Alexander the Third in the following year he got a 
charter of the lands of Kilmaurs He died before 1268 He 
had two sons, Wilham and Galfndus The latter was ances- 
tor of the Cunninghams of Glengarnock Sir Wilham, the 
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elder son, 1s witness to a charter of Malcolm carl of Lennox, 


about 1273) Hh son, Fdward de Cunningham, mortified tlic 
lunds of Grange to the monastery of Kalwinning, and died 
about 1290 He had two sona, Gilbert and Richard = [he 
younger son was ancestor of the Cunninghains of Polmaise 
Gilbert or Gilmore, the elder, was one of the nominees ot 
Robert de Brus, in his competition for the crown of Scotland 
in 1292 He afterwards swore allemance to Edward the 
Tirst He had three sons, Robert, James and Donald — James, 
the second son got from Robert the Bruce, the lands of Hus- 
sendean in Roxburghshac Sir dames of Cunninghaine 1s 
Witness in a charter by Waitcr Stewart of Scotland of the 
kirk of Turgs to Paisley dated the 3d of February 1318 
Nigel de Conmyhame, the son of Times, had a charter of the 
lands of Westbernyvs (Barns) im Taife, 8th Decemba 1376, on 
the resignation of Sir Patrick de Polwarth, huight, and fiom 
hun the Cunnmghams of Beltan and Barns me descended 

Sir Robert dc Cunnmgh im of Kilminrs the oldcst son, 
swore fealty to King Fdward the Fust m 1296, m conse- 
quence of which hs name appears in the Kigman Roll, but 
afterwards declared for Robert the Bruce, from whom he got 
achartc: under the great seal, of the lands of Lambrucht in 
in Cunningham m 1319 He had two sons, Witham and 
Andrew Lhe latte: was ancestor of the Cunumghams ot 
Diumquhasgel, Ballindalloch, Balbougie, Banton, and othe 
familes of the name 

Sr Wilham Cunningham of Kilmaurs, the eldest son, 18 
witness to a donation to the monastery of Kelso in 1350 
He was one of the Scottish gentlemen proposed as a hostage 
for King David the Second in 1854 He narned the lady 
I leanor Bruce, sister and heiress of Thomas, earl of Carrick 
and in her nght had a charter of the earldom trom King 
David the Second m L361 It has generally been afhrined 
that she was lus second wife, and from the circumstance that 
the earldom did not descend in his family, genealogists have 
usually stited that she hud no issue, and that lus sons, of 
which he 18 said to uave had thise, were the offspring of a 
previous marnage There 1s good reason, however, for be- 
heving that she had five sons to him, and it appcars from 
cutain ch urters, and particularly one of tho lands of Kinck- 
ven, that Sir Wilham married a second time a lady, whose 
christian name was Margaret, but of what family 15 not 
known = In the charter to him of the c uldom, no mention 1s 
made of hars, and on Lady Elcanor’s dcath, 1t was reassuincd 
by Robert the Second, who soun after conferr:d it on his own 
eldest son, john, durmg Sir Willan» lifetime = ‘Lhomas, his 
third son, was ancestor of the Cunmnghams of Caprington, 
haroncts, and of the Cunminghams of Knterkin and Bodlan 
Robert, the cidest son, one of the hostages for king David the 
Second in 1357, died before tus father His second son, also 
Sir Wilham Cunmngham, had a share of the forty thousand 
francs scut by the king of 1 mee, to be distributed among 
the puneipal persons in Scotlind in 1385 He is witness in 
a permssion by Sir John Blair to draw wate: though his 
lands of Adamton in Kyle, to the mill of Monkton, in 1390, 
wherein he 15 dtsigned “ vicecomes de Air” He founded the 
collegiate church of Kalmaurs, by charter of date 13th March 
1403, and m 1404 18 witness to the confirmation of the lands 
of Ihornly He marned Margarct, the eldcr of the two 
daughters and coheiresses of Sir Kobert Denmeston of that 
ilk (see Devnigsion, Lord), and with her acquird large 
possessions, namely, the lands and baronics of Danielston and 
Finlayston in Rentiewslnre, Kalmaronock m Dumbartonshure, 
Glencairn, whence his descendants took their title of earl, in 
the county of Dumfries, and Redliall and Collinton in Mid 
Lothian, as appears from the ongmal contract of division of 
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the coheireases in 1404 He dud in 1418 He had three 
sons Robert, William, ancestor of the family of Cunnmng 
humbhead, and Henry, who distinguished himself at the bat- 
tle of Beaugé in 1421 

Sir Robert, the eldest son, got a charter of the lands of 
Kilmaurs from Robert duke of Albany, governor of Scotland, 
on his futher's resignation of the same in 1413 He was 
knightcd by King James the First, and sat on the jury on the 
trial of Murdoch duke of Albany n 1426 He and Sir Alex- 
ander Montgomery of Ardrossan, ancestor of the earls of Lg- 
linton, had a joint commission for governing and defending 
Kintyre and Knapdale, 10th August, 1430 By his wife, 
Ann, a daughter of Sir John de Montgomery of Eghnton and 
Ardrossan, he had two sons, Alexander, and Archibald, de- 
signed of Waterston 

Alexander de Cunningham, of the fourteenth generation 
from Warnebald, was created Lord Kilinaurs, by King James 
the Second, in 1445, and earl of Glenourn, by King James 
the Third, 28th May 1488 See GLENCAIRN, earl of 

Ihe earl of Giencairn, for supporters to his arms had two 
couies, proper rolative to the name of Cunmmgham or Con- 
ingham 





The immediate ancestor of the Cunninghams of Caprington 
was Thomas, third son of Sir Wilham Cunningham of hil- 
inaurs, Who lived mm the reign of David the Second He got 
from his father im patrimony the lands of Bardland in Ayr- 
hire, by charter dated i 1385 His son, Adam Cunning- 
ham, who succeeded him, marred one of the danghters and 
cohenesses of Sir Duncan Wallace of Sundrum, by whom he 
got the lands of Caprigton, which became the chef designa- 
tion of the family, and in consequence they were long in tee 
of quartering the arms of Wallace with their own Adam 
Cunningham of Caprington was, in 1431, one of the hostages 
for King James the First, in the room of Sir Wilham Doug 
las of Drumlanng He died in the cud of the reign of King 
James the Second 

Hus son, Sir Adam Cunningham, had the honour of knight- 
hood conferred on lim by King James the Fourth He mar- 
ried Isabel, daughter of Malcolm Orawford of hilbirney, 
progenitor of the viscounts Garnock, and died in 1500 His 
son, John Cunningham of Caprington, seems to have bcen 
cngaged in many of the feuds of the penod, as his name often 
occurs in the Cnmuinal Records of the time On November: 
23, 1627, with several kinsinen of the name of Cunningham, 
and six other persons, he found caution to appear before the 
justiaiary, for mteroommunmg with Hugh Campbell of Lon- 
doun, shentt of Ayr, a declared rebel and at the horn, for the 
slinghter of Gilbert earl of Casmilis In May 1630, he and 
ac venteen others were charged with being art and part m the 
aiuel slaughter of John Lod, and not appearing, they wore 
denounced rebels, along with David Boswell of Auchinkck, 
for thiscrima On August 9 1537, he and the said David 
Boswell, with twenty-seven others, found caution to underly 
the law at the next justice-aire of Ayr, for art and part 
of the mutilation of John Sampson, of the thumb of lus nght 
hand, of forethought felony By Ina first wife, Annabella, 
daughter of Sir Matthew Campbell of Loudoun, he had two 
sons, William, and Thomas, who 1s supposed to have got 
from Ins father the lands of Baidland 

Witham Cunningham of Caprington, the elder son, was a 
person of considerable note and influence in ns day His 
name, with that of the laird of Cunninghamhead, appears at 
the famous missive sent m 1570, by some of the barons of 
Avrshire, to Kirkaldy of Grange, relative to his rumoured 
wtention of slaving John Knox At the parliament held at 
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Stirhng 15th July 1578, the laird of Capnngton was one of 
the persons appointed to examine and report on the Book of 
Poliey presented by the church, which the lords had refused 
to ratify He was one of the assize on the trial, December 
28, 1580, of William Lord Ruthven, lord Ingh treasurer, and 
eighty-two others, his attendants and servants, for the 
slaughter of John Buchan, a servant of Lawrence Lord Oh 

phant, when they were acqutted At the meeting of the 
teneral Assembly at Glasgow, the 24th Apni 1581, Wilham 
Cunningham of Caprington was appointed the king’s commis- 
sioner to the church, and presented his majesty’s letter to the 
Assembly The instructions given to him by the king on the 
occasion will be found imserted in Calderwood’s History of the 
Kirk of Scotland, vol m pp 516—519 larly in 1584 he 
wis one of the commissioners sent from the king to the earl 
of Gowrie m Perth, to command him to take a remission 
tor the raid of Ruthven, and to condemn the act as trea- 
son, which he did In the General Assembly which met at 
1 dinburgh on 6th February 1588, he was one of the persons 
appointed to concur with the moderato, and advise upon the 
spcual matters to be considcred in the Assembly at extraor- 
dinary hours He was also one of thirteen mombers appoint- 
ed to meet and conftr with six of the king’s council concern- 
ing papistrie, the plantation of kirks, & He died about 
1597 He had three sons, William, his successor, John, of 
Broomhill, who earned on the hne of the family , and Hugh, 
of Previck, progenitor of the family of Enterkine 

The eldest son, Willham Cunningham of Caprington, being, 
with Dante! Cunningham of Dalbeith, charged, in the begin- 
ning of February 1598, to attend the raid of Dumfries, ap- 
pointed by the earl of Angus, heutenant and warden of the 
west marches, tor the pursuit and punishment of disorderly 
petsons, as was the custom of those days, went to the gather- 
ing with thar followers armed i warlike manner, but finding 
there James Douglas of Toithorwald, who was then “a rebel 
and at the horn” for slaying the king’s cousin, James Stew- 
art of Newton, “and their near kinsman,” thev returned 
home without giving Angus the assistance required by the 
proclamation, and also abstained from going to another raid 
appointed by him at Dumfries in September 1599, and being 
afterwards indu ted at law for abiding from these raids, they 
produced a letter from the king and council, dated 16th Feb- 
ruary 1600, discharging the justices f101m all procedure against 
them, and freeing them fiom ever attending any raid to which 
they night be summoned, whiie the said James Douglas was 
sure to be ** This letter,” says Mr Pitcairn, “ affords a 
striking illustration of the msecure and disturbed state of the 
country and the weakness of government Douglas of Tor- 
tho wald residing so near the borders, seems to have been too 
powerful a subject to be sued even for the slaughter of a 
Stewart, ‘cousin to the king’ Although ‘at the horn' for 
this slaughter, the heutenant scruples not to accept of the 
assistance of this rebellious subject to restore peace to the 
borders, instead of delivermg him up to justice tor his crimes 
[Criminal Trials, vol u page 108, note } 

Sir Wilham Cunningham of Caprington, the son of this 
lard, was, in 1618, kmghted by king James the Sixth He 
was, at one period, possessed of an immense estate, but partly 
by his expense in bwulding and profuse manner of hving, and 
pitly by Ins taking the lomng side in the politics of the 
troubled times in which he lived, he contracted a load of debt 
that he could not get md of, and Ins estate was sold by his 
croditors to the Chancellor Glencairn He first joined the 
side of the parhament, and in 1640 was nominated one of 
their committee In 1641, he was appointed one of the com- 
mittee for stating the debts of the nation, and one of the up- 
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hfters of the English supply , also one of the members for 
planting of kirks He subsequently went over to the marquis 
of Montrose, for which parhament in 1646 i:mposed upon him 
a fine of fifteen hundred pounds sterling, and he was ordered 
to be impnaoned in Edinburgh castle till 1t was paid, but it 
being found that he could neither pay the money nor give 
security for the amount, he was liberated in 1647, on lns giv- 
ing bond to appear before the committee when called upon 
He married Lady Margaret Hamilton, second daughter of the 
first marquis of Abercorn, and died without issue, whereby 
the male line of the first branch of the family of Caprington 
became extinct 

‘lhe representation devolved upon the descendants of John 
Cunningham of Broomhill, second son of Wilham Cunning- 
ham, fourth lard of Caprington [ins John Cunnmgham 
had received from his tathe:, in patrimony, the lands of 
Broomhill, which contmued to be the clef designation of this 
the second branch of the family till they acquired the lands of 
Caprington in the second generation followmg lhe son of 
this John, William Cunningham, appeais also to have been 
engaged on the parliament side, for wo find Mr Wilham 
Cunningham of Broomhill one of the commissioners from the 
covenanters to the king, in 1639 He marnied, first, Janet 
daughter of Patrick Leslie, I ord Lindores, by whom he had 
eighteen children in mine years (the first single, four times 
twins, and thnice three at each birth), but only three daugh- 
ters survived to be marned By his second wife, Ehizab< th, 
daughter of Wilham Smelair of Ratter (great-grandfather of 
Wilham, tenth earl of Caithness, and thirteenth in desecnt 
from Kang Robert Bruce) he had three sons and four daugh- 
ters His second son J ames was designed of Geise 

Has eldest son, Sir John Cunningham, an emment lawyer, 
was, on 19th September 1669, created a baronet of Nova 
Scotia by Charles the Sccond He possessed the lands of 
Tambruchtan, by which he was designated before he pur 
chased back the lands of Caprington from the chancellor 
Glencarn That nobleman had bestowed that estate on his 
son, Lord Kilmaurs, and it was burdened with the jointure of 
his widow (Lady Betty Hanulton, a daughter of Wallam 
duke of Hamilton) who lived in the castle of ( iprngton for 
fifty years afte: her husband’s death, so thut Su John paid at 
last for the estate above three times its value He 1s men- 
tioned with great commendation as a lawyer, by Sir George 
Mackenzie, and also by Bishop Burnct in lus ‘ History of his 
own Times’ He was, by many of the nolihty and gentry, 
chosen, with Su George Lockhart, to plead against the duke 
of Lauderdile’s misgovernment in Scotland, before Chults 
the Second in council at Iondon, Sir George Mackenzie, the 
lord advocate, being employed im lus grace’s behalf ‘The 
duke’s fall happened soon after Sir John died in 1684 ~— By 
his wife, Margaret, daughter of Willam Murriy of Pulmaise 
and Touchadam in Stirlingsmre, he had with a daughter two 
sons William, his successor, and John, who, Jike lis father, 
was an eminent lawyer, and the first that undertook to read 
lectures on the Roman law mm Scotland, as also on the Scots 
law He kept up a constant correspondence with the cele- 
brated Dutch lawyer, Voet and by this method he pertucted 
his classes in the Roman law, and saved many fainihes the 
expense of a foreign education to their sons, there being no 
professorships of these branches of a legal education in Scot 
land at the time He continued to read his lectures till the 
year 1710, when he died Janet, the daughter, became the 
wife of George Primrose of Dunipace, and was the mother of 
Sir Archibald Primrose of Dunipace, executed at Carlisle in 
1746 for his share in the rebellion of the preceding year 
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second baronet, married Janet, only clild and heiress of Sir 
James Dick of Prestonfield, baronet, (who died in 1728,) by 
whom he had #x sons and four daughters 

The baronetcy of Prestonfiela devolved, first on William 
the thud son (James the second son having died young), and 
on his death 1m 1746, upon the fourth but thnd surviving 
son, Alexander, who also mherited the estate, and in confor- 
mity with an entail executed by his grandfather, assumed the 
name of Dick Previously to succeeding tu the title he had 
made an extensive continental tour with Allen Ramsay, the 
son of the xutho: of the Gentle Shepherd, and a Journal 
which he kept on that occasion has been inserted in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1858 He afterwaids practised as a 
physioan with greut reputation in the county of Pembroke, 
as Dr Alexander Cunningham [See Dich, Sur Alexander, 
baronet ] 

On the death of lus fathor, Sr Wilham Cunningham, in 
1740, the eldest son, John, became thd baronet of Capring- 
ton He was esteemed one of the most lcarned and accom- 
phshed personages of Ins day Must of his time was spent 
in literary retirement at Ins castle of Caprnington, and he is 
represcuted as having read Homer and Ariosto every year for 
the last thirty ycars of his hfe He was blessed with con- 
stant good health, and his faculties contnmed unmpaned to 
the last Sitting at supper with his usual cheerfulness, at 
Caprington, 80th November 1777, he was sczed with a fit of 
apoplexy, fell back im Ins chan, and calmly expired, im the 
eighty-second year of Ins age He marmed in 1749, Lady 
Khizabeth Montgomery, eldest daughter of Alexander, mnth 
earl of Lglinton, and had by her two sons, Wilham, his suc- 
cessor, and Alexandet, an ofhiecr in the army 

His elder son, Sir Wilham Cunmnyhain, fourth baronet, 
born 19th December 1702, died without issue, in January 
1829, when thc baronctcy and estate of Caprington devolved 
on his cousin, Sir Robert heith Dick of Prestonheld, baronet 
who thus inherited two baronetcies He died m 1849, and 
was succecded by his son, Sir Wilham Hanmer Dick, born at 
SiJhet in Bengal in 1808, who assumed by authority of par- 
hament the name of Cunnmgham, manned with issue 
Dick, surname of 


See 





The family of Cunningham of Cunninghamhead in Ayrshire, 
one of the oldest and most powerful cadets of the noble family 
of Glencurn, had at one time large possessions not only in 
that county but m Lanarkshire and Mid Lothim About 
the end of the seventecnth century it began to decline, and in 
17.24, the male hne of the family became extinct ‘The found- 
er of 1t was Wilham, second son of Su Wiliam Cunningham 
of Kilmaurs, who mariued the heiress of Dennieston He 
received {rom hua father the lands of Woodhead, in the parish 
of Dreghorn, on wluch the name was changed to Cunnmng- 
hamhead, 1n complincnt to the fannly namo 

lng branch of the Cunninghams had a feud with the Mures 
of Rowallan, and on November 3, 1508, Robert Cunningham 
of Cunninghamhead, the second proprietor of the estate, was 
at the Ayr justice-aire, convicted of having, with convocation 
of the heges, gone to the kirk of Stewarton, against John 
Mure of Rowallan and Ins men, for the office of parish clerk 
of the said kirk, also of art and part of the oppression 
done to khzabeth Ross, Lady Cunninghamhead, in occupying 
and manuring her third part of the lands of Cunninghamhead 
and Bonailly, and of thereby breaking the king's protection 
upon her, in the year 150%, and of art and part of the op- 
pression done to the abbot and convent of Kilwinning, and to 
Hew earl of Eglinton, their tenant, in the “spulzie” of the 
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ston, and of breaking the ‘‘ safeguard” of the king upon the 
said earl, in the vear 1508 

William Canningham of Cunninghamhead, the hfth in descent 
from Sir Wilhain Cuntungham of Kulmaurs, was that laird of 
Cunninghamhead who, in 1559, was sent, with the lard of 
Pittarrow, to the queen regent to explain the designs of the 
Lords of the Congregation He was present in the great par- 
hament of 1560, and 1n 1562 subserbed the far-famed bond 
for support of the reformed rehgion, drawn up by John Knox 
On May 12th of the litter year William Cunningham of Cun- 
ningh unhead was indicted tor abiding from the raid of Jed- 
burgh, und his son, ‘the young laird,” was ameruated for 
ins non entry to underly the law = ‘The laird of Cunninghain- 
head was a member of the renowned General Assembly w hich 
inet at Kdinburgh on 25th June 1565, that was so obnoxious 
to the popish party at the time, and he was one of the com- 
mittee appointed to present its articles to the queen After 
the “Chase-About Raid,” the same year, he was one of the 
Jeaders of the Reformed party who with the earl of Moray, 
afterwards regent, retired to Carlisle for atime In 1570 he 
was atnong the Ayrshire birons who signcd the fumous letter 
to Kirkcaldy of Giange m behalf of John Knox 

A succeeding lurd, Ins grandson or nephew, was, on 11th 
March 160%, retoured her to his father, John Cunmngham 
of Cunninghamhend, in the lands in Ayrshire as well as in 
those of Woodhall and Bonailly in Mid-Lothian (part of the 
anjent estate of the Denmestons, and which continued in a 
branch of this family for nearly a hundred years longer) 
By his witt Mary, eldest daughter: of Sir James b dmonstone 
of Duntreath, he had Wilham, his successor, and two daugh- 
ters = Lhe elder danghts, Bubara, manned in 1624, James 
kullarton, youngu of Fullarton and ther dex endant Colonel 
Wilham Fullarton, was served heir to this faimly of Cunning- 
hambhead on 17th December 1791 

The son, Sir Wilhain Cunninghame, succeeded about 1607, 
and was created » baonct of Nova Scotit, in 1627 He died 
about 1640 Barbara, his eldest daughter, married Mure of 
Cauldwell, and was, by the prelatical party, subjected to mich 
suffering on sccount of her adherence to the Covenant His 
son Su Wilham, the second baronet, marred in August 
1661, the Hon Anne Ruthven, eldest daughter of Thomas 
first Lord Ruthven of Freeland, who survived him, and took 
for her second husband Wilham Cunninghame of Craig- 
ends The second baronet was, in 1662, by the ruling party, 
for his support of the covenant, fined two hundred pounds 
sterling In 1604 he was arraigned as a delinquent before 
the lngh commission, and escaped with difficulty In 1665 
he was cominitted to privon In the following year, when 
several other gentlemen were liberated, he was det uned, and 
in 1688 he was still more strictly confined He got little 
respite tall December 1669, when he was finally discharged, 
and dyed in 1670 

His only son Sir William, third baronet, was served heir 
to his motha m 1679, and on the decease of David, second 
Tord Ruthven, in 1701, without issue, he assumed the name 
of Ruthven in addition to his own, but did not take that 
peerage, (although there was no male claimant, and he was 
the son of the elder daughter of the first Lord Ruthven ) but 
allowed his cousin, Isabel the daughter of is mother s 5 oung- 
est sister, ] lizabeth, to enjoy the title of Iady Ruthven, and 
her descendants now possess the peerage of Ruthven Like 
his father he suffered much from religious persecution, even 
when but a schoolboy He died without issue in 1724, when 
the baronetev became extinct Cunninghamhead was sold, 
m that year, to John Snodgrass, Esq , and 1s still possessed 
by his descendant, Mr Snodgrass Buchanan The represen- 
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tative of the fanmnly 2s now m the person of Fullarton of 
Fullarton, as lineally descended from Barbara, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Cunninghame of Cunninghamehead, marned to 
his ancestor in 1624 





The Cunninghames of Aiket, also in Ayrshire, a very an- 
cient family, now extinct, descended from Gilbert or Gumore 
de Cunningham, mentioned (on page 743) as one of the no- 
minees of Robert de Brus in the competition with Baltol 
‘They seem to have been actively engaged in the feuds of the 
Cunningham family with the Sempuills, the Mures, and the 
Montgomenes, as on November 20, 1533, Robert Cunning- 
ham of Aiket and Wilham his son were among those who 
found caution to underly the law for besetting the way, on 
two occasions, of William Lord Sempill, for his slaughter, 
and on Novernber 4th, 1570, Wilham Cunninghame of Aiket 
and two of his servants, with John Raeburn of that ilk, his 
son-in-law, wcre put upon their trial for the murder of John 
Mure of Caldwell, when they pleaded that the deed was coin- 
mitted by the deceased Alexander Cunmnghame of Anket, 
and they were unanimously acquitted On January 12th, 
1578-9, Helen Colquhoun, the wife of Wilham Cunmnghamo 
of Aiket, was accused of administering poison to her husband, 
but did not make her appearance for trial Alexander Cun- 
ninghame of Aiket, was, m 1586, concerned in the murder of 
Hugh, fourth earl of kghnton (see EGLINTON, fourth earl 
of), Captain Jarnes Cunninghame, the seventh fiom the 
ubove Robert, was retoured heir to his father, James Cun- 
ninghame, in Aiket and some adjacent lands He 18 sup- 
posed to be the same with Mayo: Tames Cunninghame of 
Aiket who appears as a commissione: of supply for Ayrshire 
in 1704, and it 1s hkely was the same gentleman who made 
such a distinguished opposition to the union in 1707, as men- 
tioned in the Instones of that penod Iwo aged ladies who 
in 1823 were living in Ayr were said to have been the last of 
this family 





Ihe frst of the Cunninghams of Robertlana m Ayrshire, 
was Wiliam Cunningham of Craigends in Renfrewshire, of 
the noble family of Glencairn He bestowed that estate on 
Ins second son, David Cunningham of Bartonholme, whose 
son and grandson, both also named David, succeeded to the 
estate Lhe latter, who was kmghted, was in 1586 a party 
concerned in the murder of Hugh fourth earl of kglimton 
(see Ke tintTon, fourth eat] of ) His son, also Sir David 
Cunningham, had three sons David, his successor, Alcxan-~ 
der, and Sir James, gentleman of the bedchamber to King 
Charles the First In 1644, when the duke of Hannlton and 
his brother the carl of I anark were put under arrest at Ox- 
ford, Su James Cunningham was extremely instrumental in 
aiding the escape of the latter The eldest son, David, was 
served heir to Ins father in 1628, previous to which, accord- 
ing to Crawfurd, he was master of the works to King James 
the Sixth He was, by Charles the First, created a baronet 
of Nova Scotia, 25th November 1630, by patent to hun and 
lus heus male whatsoever In the subsequent civil wars he 
suffered mucn on account of his loyalty to that unfortunate 
monarch His successor Sir David, supposed to be his son, 
was a commissioner of supply for Ayrshire in 1661, and died 
before 1675, when his uncle, Sir Alexander, became third 
baronet Sir David, the sixth baronet, in 1696 had a pro- 
tection in his favour from parhament He was succeeded by 
his kinsman, Wilham Cunningham (son of Wilham Cunning- 
ham of Auchenskeith, whose father, John Cunningham of 
Waterston, was the son of Chnistian, killed at the mege of 
Namur, second son of Sir David, the first baronet) He 
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marned in 1741 Margaret, daughter of Wilham Firhe of 
Fanhe, in the same county, and in 1778 was sei ved heir to 
Sir David Cuningham of Robertland, and assumed the title 
He died 25th October 1781 He had two sons, Willam, 
his heir, and Alexander Cuningham, collecto: of customs at 
Irvine 

Sn Wilham, the seventh baronet, was the gentleman re- 
ferred to by Burns as lus informant of the anecdote relative 
to the circumstances under which Allan Ramsay, when on a 
visit at Loudoun castle, composed his song of the ‘ Lass of 
Patie’s Mill’ He assuined the additional surname of Fanhie, 
and on his death in 1811, he was succeeded by his eldc st son 
Sir Wilham, who died February 1, 1837 Sir Wilham’'s bro- 
ther, Sir John Cuningham Fairhe, born 29th July 1779, suc- 
ceeded him as 7th baronet He mariied, 8th August 1808 
Janet Lucretia, daughter of John Wallace, ksq of Kelly, but 
without issue Died 1852, when his next brother, Sir Chailes 
Cuningham Fairhe, became 8th baronet Died 1859, when 
his son, Sur Percy Artlim, born in 1815, became 9th baronet 





A baronetcy 18 also possessed by the family of Cuning 
hame of Corsehill, in the same county, descended fron An- 
drew, second son of the fourth earl of Glencairn From his 
father he got certain lands in Ayrshire, the two Corsehills 
being particularly specified, and the grant was confirmed to 
him and Ins wife, Margaret Cuningham (of the family of 
Polmaise), by royal charter, dated 4th May 1537 and 4th 
January 1548 Like his elder brother, Alexandor, fifth earl 
of Glencurn, he was actively engaged in support of the Re- 
formation, and being convicted of heresy before the lords 
spintual in 1588, had his estate forfeited He afterwards re- 
ceived a pardon, and obtained a new chmter of his lands 
He died in 1545 

His eldest son, Cuthbert, married Matilda, daughter of 
Cunninghame of Aiket, and died in 1575 He had with two 
daughters, two sons, Patrick and Alexandcr, mimors at the 
time of Ina death ~The former was sl un in the feud between 
the Cunmmnghams and the Montgomeries The latter, who 
succeeded, dud in May 1646 With three daughters, he had 
two sons, Alcxander and David ot Dalheith = Ehs great- 
grandson, Alexander Cuninghame, succeeded in 1667, and 
on 26th February 1672, he was created a baronet of Nova 
Scotia, by diploma, to himself and the heirs male of his body 
His son, Sir Alexander, second baronct, succecded in 1685, 
and died in 1730 = His son, Sir David Cumnghame, the third 
baronet, married Penclopc Montgomery, nicce and heiress of 
Sir Walter Montgomery, baronet, of Kirktonholm (descended 
from the Montgomenes of Skelmorley) by whom hc had three 
sons and a daughter The eldest son, Alexander Cuning- 
hame, a captain in the army, served in the wars in landers 
On succeeding to the estate of Kirktonholm, he adopted the 
name and arms of Montgomery, in consequence of a cl wuse to 
that effect in the deed of entul He marned F hzabeth, eld- 
est daughter and thereafter huress of David Montgomery of 
Lamshaw, descended from Sir Neil Montgomery of Lainshaw, 
and representative of the family of Iyle Tord Lyle He pre- 
deceased his father, Sir David, by a few months in 1770 
He had five sons and two daughters His third son, Alexan- 
der, served as an officer in the duke of Hamuilton’s regiment 
during the American war, and died unmarried in 1782, and 
his youngest, Henry Drumlanrig, entered the navy and was 
lieutenant on board the Alfred in Rodney’s great engagement, 
12th Apnl 1782 He died in 1785 

Sir Walter, eldest son of Captain Alexander Cuammnghatne, 
and fourth baronet, sold the estate of Lainshaw, in 1779, to 
Wilham Cuninghame, second son and heir of Alexander 
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Cunninghame ot Bndgehouse in the same county On his 
death, unmarried, n March 1814, he was succeeded by his 
Liother, Sir David, fifth baronet, who had previously been in 
the royal North British dragoons, He also died unmarnied, in 
November following His only surviving brother, Sir James, 
the fifth son of Captam Alexander Cunmghame, became the 
sixth bironet He marned Jessie, second daughter of 
Thomas Cunung, Esq banker in Edinburgh, representative 
of the anuent famly of Cuming of Earnside, whose curious 
figure is among the most characteristic of “ Kay’s Edinburgh 
Portraits" Sur James had five sons and two daughters, and 
died in 1837 ‘The eldest son, Sir Alexander David Mont- 
gomery Cunnghamne, died 8th June 1546, and was succeeded 
bv his brother, Sir Lhoinas Montgomery Cumnghame, eighth 
baronet, mained, with issue, three sony aud three daugh- 
ters, one of the claimants of the dormant erldom of Glen- 
cann, as lineal male descendant of Wilham, fourth earl 
(See Gi ENCAIRN, earl of ) 





‘The Cunynghames of Milncraig, Ayrshire, and Living- 
stone, Tinlithyowslne, who also possess a baronetcy, are 
hkewise sprung from the above-mentioned William Cunnmg- 
ham of Craigends, from whom descended Cunyngham of 
Polquhaine, who obtamed the estate of Milncraig, by marry- 
ing one of the daughters and cohciresses of Wilham Cathcart 
of Corbiestoun (a Junior meinber of the noble family of C ith- 
cart), and was great-grandfather of David Cunynghamo of 
Milncrmg and Livingstone, who was created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia 8d bebruary, 1702 Sir David Cunynghame 
was a person of eminent talents, a distinguished lawyer, an 
eloquent member of the Scottish patluanent, and the friend 
and coadjutor of Kletcher of Saltoun hs eldest son, Sir 
Tames Cunynghame, died, unmarned, in 1747, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Sir David, a heutenant-general m the 
army, and colonel, in 1757, of the 57th reguncnt of imfantry 
Hc died suddenly, of the gout in lus stomach, 10th October, 
1767 Ths son, Sir Wilham Augnstus, fourth baronct, for 
many years M P for Tinlithgowshire, long held several 1¢- 
spectable offics in the public service He died 17th March 
1828 His eldest son, Sir David Cunynghaine, fifth bironct, 
born 1 1769, died mn 1854 He was a colonel (1797) and 
served at Famars, St Amand, and Tincelles, where he was 
severely wounded, xlxo served at the siege of Valencienncs, 
and the action at Ostend in May 1798 = He wie thrice mar- 
ned, the fist tine, in 1801, to a daughter of I ord-chanec lor 
[Thurlow Hay eldest son Sir David Thurlow Cunynghame 
born in 1803, succceded as 6th baronet, marned, with issuc 





The family of Cuninghame of Craigends in Renfrewshurc, 
so often mentioned, 18 lineally descended froin Sir William 
Cunningham, the second son of Alcxander fust earl of Glen- 
cairn He received the lands of Cragends from hs father 
before the end of the fifteenth century One of the family 
nained Willham Cunimghame of Craigends was, in 1534, killed 
by Gabnel Scmpill of Cathcart Another, Gabriel Cunang- 
hame, fell at the battle of Pinkie in 1547 In 1689 the free- 
holders of Renfrewshire elected Wilham Cumnghame of Craig- 
ends their commussioner to the convention of estates, where, 
and in the several subsequent sessions of parhament, he was 
distinguished by Ins great fidelity and honour = ‘Lhe family is 
at present represented by a gentleman of the same naine 





The Cumnghames of Lainshaw were descended from Adam 
Cunnmghame of Bridgehouse, a cadct of the taimily of Cu- 
prington Wailham Cuninghaine, the third from this Adam 
and fourth of Bridgehouse, purchased in 1779 tho estate of 
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Lainshaw, im the vicinity of Stewarton, from Sir Walter Mont- 
gomery Cunmghame, baronet of Corselill Le was thnce mar- 
ned, and had a large family By lus second wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Jamen Campbell, merchant in Glasgow, he had 
one son, Wilhan Cuninghame, who succeeded him in Lain- 
shaw This gentleman, who died November 6, 1849, was 
well-known for his piety and benevolence, and for his wnt- 
ings He published various works on prophecy and scnptu- 
ral chronology, of which a hat 1s snbjomed 

Lettors on the Evidences of the Christian Rehgion, by an 
Inquirer, first printed in the Onental Star, a Newspaper at 
Yalcutta m Bengal Reprinted at Serampore, in Bengal, 
1802, 12mo 2d _ edit corrected and enlaiged Lond , 1804 

Remarks on David Levi's Dissertations on the Prophecies 
relative to the Messinh, and upon the kvidences of the Divine 
Characters of Jesus Christ, addressed to the Consideration of 
the Jews, by an Inquircr Printed by the London Society for 
promoting Christianity among the Jews Lond 1810, 8vo 

A Dissertation on the Seals and Trumpcts of the Apoca- 
lypse and the Prophetica) period of [welve Hundred and 
Sixty Years Lond 1813) lurd Kdition Lond 1817, 8vo 

Letters and Hssaya, Controversial and Critical, on Subjects 
connected with the Conversion and National Restoration of 
Israel, fifst published in the Jewish F xpositoer Lond 1822 

Account of the formation of a Church on Congregational 
Prinuiples in the town of Stiwaiton Glasgow, 1827 

The Church of Rome the Aposticy, and the Pope the Man 
of Sin and Son of Perdition Second Kdition, with an 
Appendix Gilasg 1838 

A Review of the Rev Dr Wardlaw's Sermon on the Mil- 
lennium, with an Answer to his Arguments ayamst the Mil- 
fennial Resurrection and Ragn of the Saints and Martyrs of 
Jesns Second Edition, with an Appendix Glasg 1853 

the Pre-Millennial Advent of Mcssinh Demonstrated froin 
the Scenptures — birst printed in the Christian Observer 
Second Edition  Glasg 1833 — [hird edition 

The Doctrine of the Millcnmal Advent and Regn of Mes- 
siah vindicated from the Obycctions of the Fdinburgh Pheo- 
logical Magazine = With an Appcndix, containing Remaiks 
on Dr Hamilton's recent Works on Millenananism  Sceond 
kidition with some Strictures on a Renew of the Author's 
Pre millenmal Advent of Messah, &c, in a late Nuinber of 
the kdinbargh Christian Instructor 1834 

Stictures on Mr Freie’s Pamphlet on the General Struc- 
ture of the Apocalypse, bemg an Appendix to the Scheme of 
Prophetical Arrangement of the Rev Edward Irving and Mr 
liere, critically examined 

A Critical Iuxainin ition of some of the Fundamental Prin 
ciples of the Rev George Stanley Faber’s Sacred Calendar of 
Prophecy, with an Answer to his Arguments againat the 
Mallenmal Advent and Reign of Messiah 

Stricturcs on certain leading Positions and Interpretations 
of the Rev I dward Irving s Lectures on the Apocalypse 

Stnctures on the Rev S R Mantland’s four Pamphlets on 
Prophecy, and im Vindication of the Protestant Principles of 
Prophetic Interpretation 1830, 8vo 

The Jubilean Chronology of the Seventh Trumpet of the 
Apocalypse, and the Judgment of the Anoient of Days, Dan 
in 9 With a bref account of the Discovenes of Mons de 
Chesaux, a8 to the gieat Astronomical Cycles of 2800 and 
1260 years, and their difference 1040 years Glasg 1834 

Lhe Pohtical Destiny of the arth as revealed in the Bible 
Secand edition, enlarged 

The Chronology of Israel and the Jews, from the Exodus 
to the Destruction of Terusalem by the Romans Glasg 1835 

Che Fulness of the Pimes, being an Analysis of the Chro- 
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nology of the Seventy In Two Parts. Woth an Introductory 
Dissertation, containng Strictures on the Rev E  Bicker- 
steth’s Scheme of Scripture Chronology Lond 1886 

A Synopsis of Chronology, from the Era of Creation, ac- 
cording to the Septuagint, to the year 1887 Lond 1887 

A Supplement to a Dissertation on the Seals and frum- 
pets of the Apocalypse, and the Prophetical Period of Twelve 
Hundred and Sixty Years Lond 1838 Part 1 1842 

The Septuagint and Hebrew Chronologies ‘Ined by the 
lest of their Internal Scientific Evidence, with a Table from 
Creation to the Accession of Uzziah in B c 810, showing 
their Jubilean Differences at each Date Tond 1888 

The Scientific Chronology of the Year 1839, a Sign of the 
near approach of the kingdom of God Lond 1839 

A Supplement to the above, comprising the Anthmetical 
Solution and Chronological Application of the Number 666 

The Season of the Ind, bemg a View of the Scientafic 
limes of the year 1840 (computed as ending on the 80th 
Adar, March 23d, 1841), with prefatory remarks on Theories 
of Geology as opposed to the Scriptures, and an appendant 
disscrtation on the dates of the Natimty and Passion 
I ondon, 1841, 8vo 

CUNNINGHAM, AIEXANDER, an_histoical 
writer of some note, son of the Rev Alexander 
Cunningham, minster of Ettiick, was born thee 
in 1654 He acquired the elementary bianches of 
his education at home, and accoiding to the cus- 
tom of the times, went to Holland to finish his 
studies = In 1688 he accompamed the prince of 
Orange to England He afte:waids became tutor 
and travelling companion to the earl of Hyndford, 
and his brothei, the Hon William Carmichael , 
subsequently to John Loid Loin, afterwards duke 
of Aigyle and Greenwich, and theieafter to Vis- 
count Lonsdale He seems to have been em- 
ployed by the Inglish mmuistiy in some political 
negociations on the Continent, and we are inform- 
ed that he sent an exact account to hing William, 
with whom he was personally acquainted, of the 
military prepaiations throughout France In 
Caistaus’ State Papeis, published by Di Mac- 
Cormick, there are two letters fiom Mr Cunning- 
ham, dated Pansy, August 22 and 26, 1701, giving 
an account of his conferences with the French 
muinistei, relative to the Scottish tiade with France 
In 1708 he visited Hanover, and was graciously 
received by the electo: and the princess Sophia 
On the accession of George the First he was sent 
as British envoy to Venica, where he 1esided fiom 
1715 t01720 He dicd at London in 1787, at the 
advanced age of 83 Hus works ae 

Animadversiones in R_ Bentlen notas et emendationer in 
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1721, 2 vols 8vo Lond 1722, 8vo This has been thought 
by some to have been edited by another of the same name 

The History of Great Britain from the Revolution m 1688, 
to the Accession of George | Io which 18 prefixed, An Ac- 
count of Mr Cunmngham and his Wntings Lond 1787, 2 
vols. 4to This work was wntten bv Mr C an Latin, trans- 
lated mto Enghsh by the Rev Dr Wilham Thomason, and 
published by Thomas Hollingberry, D D 


CUNNINGHAM, ALExanneR, a ciitic of ac- 
knowledged learning, often confounded with the 
preceding, was a native of Ayrshue Early in 
hfe he went to Holland, where he is supposed to 
have taught the civil and canon law He pub- 
lished the works of Horace, with animadversions 
on Bentley’s edition of that poet, in 2 vols 8vo, 
1721 He died at the Hague in December 1780 

CUNNINGHAM, Cuartes, an histonical paint- 
er of considerable genius, was boin in Scotland in 
1741 He early displayed such a capacity fo: de 
sign and such a lively imagination that his fiends 
sent him to Italy, where he had for his master 
Raphael Mengs After finishing bis studies he 
went to Russia, wheie he painted several histou- 
cal pictures for Prince Potemkin His success 
was so Inilliant that he resolved to settlh in St 
Peteisbuig, but the 11gom of the climate affected 
his health, and he was obliged, in consequence, to 
quit Russia The gloy sunounding the name 
and deeds of Fredeiich the Great allmed him to 
Piussia Soon afte: his airival at Berlin he be- 
came a member of the Academy of the Fine Arts, 
and painted several pictures the subjects of which 
were taken fiom Prussim history, and of which 
Fiederich was geneially the hero Of these, the 
battle of Hochhirk, fought Oct 14, 1758, m which 
Fredauuickh was supiused by Marshal Dann, and 
defeated, was the most celebrated ‘The academy 
expressed its admiration of this picture im terms 
which were alike honourable to the ats and the 
artist The king, Frederich Wilham IT, wishing 
to reward Cunningham for this great work with 
something more substantial than thanks, ordered 
his minister to enter his name fou the first pension 
which should fall vacant 
dered nugatory, however, by the premature death 
of Cunningham, which took place in 1789 

CUNNINGHAM, Tuomas Mounszy, a ly1ic 
poet of considerable meiit, second son of John 
Cunningham, and his wife, Ehzabeth Hailey and 
elder bother of Allan Cunningham, was boin at 


This intention was 1en- 


Culfaud, in the county of Kirkcudbright, June 25th, 
1776, and was named afte: D: Mounsey of Ram- 
merscales, near Lochmaben Tis fathe:, who was 
a faimei, beang unsuccessful in his speculations, 
relinquished agriculture on his own account, and 
became stewaid o1 facto: to Mr Syme of Barn- 
cailhe, and on the death of the latte:, he went 
with his familv to reside at Blackwood on the 
Nith, the seat of Copland of Collieston Thomas 
Cunningham received the first part of bis educa- 
tion at Kellieston school, in that neighbourhood, 
and was afterwards removed to the schools of 
Dumpfiies, where, to reading, wiiting, and arith- 
metic, he added book-keeping, mathematics, a 
good deal of Frénch, and a little Latin When he 
was about sixteen, he became clerk to John Max- 
well of Teiraughty, a distant connection of lis 
mother, with whom he did not long continue 
Having been offered a clerkship in a mercantile 
house in South Carolina, he was preparing to set 
out, when Mi Patiick Mille: of Dalswinton, to 
whom his fathet was now engaged as steward, 
being consulted, gave it as his opinion that he 
should not go, and Thomas was apprenticed, in- 
stead, to a neighboming millwiight He began 
when very young to wiite verses in the language 
of his district, and im a stiun of country humour 
calculated to please a rustic audience His first 
poem of a grave: kind was called the ‘ Hai’st 
Kirn,’ descriptive of a farm-house scene at the 
conclusion of harvest, wiitten in 1797) = On the 
expuation of his apprenticeship, im October of that 
yeat he went to England, and obtained employ- 
ment at Rotherham The puting scene with his 
family he embodied in a little poem called ‘ The 
Travelle:' His employe: having become bank- 
1upt, he made his way to London, and began to 
entertain a design of going to the West Indies, on 
a speculation of sugai-mulls, but his formet mas- 
ter having recommenced business at Lynn, jn 
Noifolk, he was induced to return to his employ - 
ment Ile afterwards went to Wiltshnue, and 
subsequently to the neighbowhood of Cambidge 
While here, he wiote his exquisite song, ‘The 
lls 0’ Gallowa’,’ also, a satnical poem, styled 
‘The Cambridgeshire Garland,’ and a more seii- 
ous one, called ‘The Unco Giave ’ In ‘ Brash and 
Reid's Poetry, original and selected,’ will be found 
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his ‘ Har’st Home,’ the first of his pieces, we be- 
lieve, that appeared in print He now became a 
constant contributor to the Edinbunzh Magazine, 
to which he sent not only poems and songs, but 
also, some yeais subsequently, Sketches of Modern 
Society, Stoites of the Olden Time, Snatches of 
Antiquananism, and Scraps of Song and Ballad 
The Ettick Shepherd was so much struck with 
the native force and originality of his strains, that 
he addiessed a poctical epistle to him in that 
periodical, a reply to which, by Cunningham, also 
in verse, shortly afterwards appeared in the same 
Magazine 

Having gone to Dover in seach of employment, 
Cunningham was there in August 1805, and 
witnessed that naval combat between our cruisers 
and the Fiench flotilla, am Lieutenant 
Marshall fell One of his poems wiitten about 
this time was entitled ‘London,’ and had as httle 
of the romantic in it as the gieat city itself He 
subsequenfly settled m= the metiopohs, having 
obtained employment in the establishment of M1 
tennie = Ile vfter wards became foreman to a Mi 
Dickson, and on quitting him, he undeitook the 
supermtendence of Fowle:’s cham cable manu- 
factory nea the London Docks 
commg vacant m Renme’s establishment, he was, 


which 


A clerkship be- 


in 1812, 1¢-engaged there, and latterly became 
chief clerk, with hberty to admit his eldest son as 
Tn 1809, when the Ettruich Shepherd 
planned ‘The Forest Minstiel,’ he requested six- 
teen pages o so of verse fiom * Nithsdale’a lost 
and dailing Cunningham,’ who permitted several 
of his shorter preces to appear in that collection 


An assistant 


He had ceased to write anything, either m prose 
oO poetiy, for many yeas <A poem, called 
‘Brakenfell,” which he composed in 1818, and 
the scene of which was lad at Blackwood on 
Nithside, 18 hughly spoken of by hig brother, who 
tells us that, from blighted views in literatiie, im 
Ine latter yeus he burnt many of his manuscript 
tales and poems, and ‘Brakenfell’ among the rest 
On the 28d October 1834, yust one week after the 
miauriage of Ins daughter to Mi Olver, a South 
Ametican merchant of respectability, Cunningham 
was seized with cholera, and after eight hours’ 
severe illness, expued a little after twelve o'clock 
at night = The chief characteristics of Ing poetry 
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are tenderness, oddity, and humouw: Besides the 
pieces specified, his ‘ Hallowmass Eve,’ and ‘ Mary 
Ogilvy,’ are mentioned as happy imstances of the 
romantic and the imaginative 

CUNNINGHAM, ALtan, a poet and novelist, 
was born at Blackwood, near Dalswinton, in Dum 
fries-shire, on the 7th December, 1784 His father 
was gaidener to a gentleman i that neighbom- 
hood, but soon afte: Allan’s birth, he became fac- 
toi o1 land-steward to M1 Mille: of Dalswinton, 
the landlord of Buins the poet, at Ellisiand After 
receiving the 1udiments of his education, Allan 
was taken fiom school, when only eleven years of 
age, and apprenticed as a stone-mason to an uncle 
of lis, who was a country builder in considerable 
business, with the vicw of joming or succeeding 
him in hs trade, but tlis project was never car- 
Notwithstanding the disid- 
vantageous cliicumstances unde: which he entered 


ied into execution 


on life, he contrived to acqmre a considerable 
amount of varied mfoimation, fiom great though 
desultory reading He eatly contubnted poetical 
eflusions to the periodical works of the div, and 
made a pigiimage on foot to Edinburgh for the 
sole purpose of secing the author of * Marmion, 
as he passed along the stieet He afterwards, in 
1820, had the opportunity of being intioduced to 
Su Walter Scott, when he commanicated to him 
Sn Francis Chantrey’s wish thit he should sit to 
When Cromek, the London 
engraver visited Scotland, for the purpose of col- 


hin for Ins bust 


lectne anv unpublished fragments ot Burns that 
eould be gleaned, he was dnected to Allin Cun- 
ningham as the most hkely person to assist him 
in lis researches = Allan was then a journey man 
He advised 
Cromek to form a collection of the anaent ballads 


ind songs of Nithsdale and Galloway, and wrote 


stonemason and a mainied man 


valtous happv imitations of them which he sent 
to Ciomek as genuine relics of anuent song 
Indeed, nearly all the songs and fragments of verse 
in Cromeh’s ‘ Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway 
Song,’ published m= 1810, are of Cunningham's 
composition, though believed by C1omek, who was 
imposed upon by then beanty, to be nndonbted 
ouginals The same year (1810) Allan Cunning- 
ham temoved to London, and was for some time 


emploved as a witter for the newspapers In 
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1814 he was engaged as cleik of the works, 01 su- | Traditional Tales of Enghah and Scottish Peasants 2 


perintendent, in the studio of Sur Francis Chan- 
trey, the emiment sculptoi, in whose establishment 
he continued till his death He was a most in- 
dustrious writer, and published various woiks in 
different departments of literatmie, a list of which 
is subjomed Previous to the publication of his 
‘Sir Maimaduke Maxwell,’ in 1822, he submitted 
the MS to Sir Walter Scott, for lis opmion and 
advice,’ which the latter conveyed in two letteis, 
inseited in Lockhat’s Life of Scott He highly 
approved of the diama, though he did not think 
it altogether fitted for the stage Cunningham’s 
collection of ‘The Songs of Scotland,’ with notes, 
appeared in 1835 He also edited an edition of 
the woiks of Burns, in eight volumes, to which he 
prefixed a life of the poet, mteispeised with o11- 
ginal anecdotes and enriclicd with ncw informa- 
tion He was a boy of twelve yeas of age at the 
time of Burns’ death, and as he saw lim just pic- 
vious to thit event, and was a witness of his 
funeral, his account of the closing scenes of the 
poet’s life, and the state of feeling in Dumfries at 
the time, is intensely interesting = His last work, 
completed just two days before his death, was the 
hfe of his fiend, Su David Wilkie, the distin- 
guished artist, m three volumes Allan Cunning 
him died suddenly of apoplexy, at his house 27 
Lower Belgrave Place, London, on the 29th Oc- 
tober, 1842, aged 58 
Sir Walte: Scott, two of Mr Cunningham’s sons 


‘Though the influence of 


obtaimed, im 1828, cadetslups in the service of the 
East India Company — IIe left two other sons 
Allan Cunningham s gemus was stiong, vifroi- 
It has 
been remarked of him that his taste and attam- 


ous, and cainest, but not well regulated 


ments 1n the fine arts weie as :emarkhable a fea- 
tme im his history as his eaily ballad stiains, 
which undoubtedly are lis best poetical effusions 
Ilias prose style, when engaged on a congemal sub- 
ject, was justly admured fur it» force and freedom 
Strong nationality and imextingwshable aidour 
formed conspicuous traits in his character Lis 
woiks aie. 


Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, a dramatic poem, founaed on 
vorder story and superstition, the Mermaid of Galloway, the 
Legend of Richard Faulder, and twenty Scottish Songs 
tondon 1822 12mo 


- 


vols. 12mo London, 1822 

The Songs of Scotland, ancient and modern, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, historical and critical, and Characters of 
the Lync Poets London, 1825, 4 vols 8vo 

Paul Jones A Romance, in 8 vols 8y0 Edin 1826 

Sir Michael Scott A Romance London, 1828 3 vols 
12mo 


Lord Roldan A Novel in 8 vols 


The Maid of Kiva: A rustic epic, in 12 parts London, 
1832, 8\0 
Ihe Works of Burns, with a Iife of the Poet 8 vols 


Lives of kinment Britwh Paite:s, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects London, 1829-1833 6 vols 8vo Lhe most popular 
of lis prose works, contributed to Murray » Kamily Library 

Life of Sur David Wilkie, with his Jownals, lours, and 
Cnitical Remarks on Works of Art, and a Sclection froin his 
Correspondence London, 1843, 3 vols 8vo 





Currin, a sume which appears to have been denved 
from Aurea or Corw, 4 Roman station — Lhe push of Curne, 
m Mid Jothian, 1s onc of those districts which still retain 
their ancient Latin appell ition 

Piers de Curne, descended fiom the family of Currie of that 
Uk, m Annandale, 18 celebrated im the Norse Chronicle, as 
well as in old Scottish ballad, for lis exploits at the battle ot 
Largs, where he wis shan in 1263 

The elder branch of the Curries of that ilk merged m the 
Johnstones of Annandale, by the mariuage of one of that 
faimly with the heness of Curme ibout 1540 From a cada 
Cuthbert Curne, of Kirklinds, Punse, living about 1670, de- 
scended William Curnc, (died in LO8L,) ancc ston by a younger 
son, of the celebrated Di Currie, the biographies of Burns (of 
whom a notice follows), wlile from lus eldest son was de- 
scended Sn Faedenck Cure, baronet, (aacated 17th Decam- 
ber 1816,) one of the secretaries to the government in Tndit 
tincinber of the supreme counal in India, md a duector of 
the Lb 1 C  Lhrice mained insue, 8 sons and 8 daugliters 

CURRIE, Jamrs, an eminent physician, the 
biogi iphur of Burns, was the son of the Rev 
James Curie, minster of Knkpatuich-Flemimg im 
Dunitries-shie, where he was bor, May 31, 1706 
After recciving the rudiments of education at the 
push school of Middlebie, of which parish his 
futhe: had become mimuster, he was sent at the age 
of thirteen to a seminary at Duimfiics, conducted by 
Di Chapman, the author of a work on education 
Ile afterwards went to Virginia with a view to the 
mercantile profission, but the dissensions between 
Gieat Biitam and her Ameiican colonics, which 
soon put a stop to the trade of the two counti1s, 
and the ungenerous treatment of lis employers, 
disgusted lum with commence, and tuiming his 
attention to politics, he published m an Ainecan 
paper, under the signatme of ‘An Old Man,’ 4 
sciies of letters in defence of the nght of the mothe: 
country to tan her colomes He returned to his 


native country in 1776, and studied medicine at 
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Edinburgh till 178@ Having piocuied an intio- | of his works, with an account of his lite, and criti- 
duction to General Sir Wilham Erskine, he was | ciams on his writings, which was published in 
appointed by him ensign and surgeon’s assistant | 1800, in 4 vols 8vo 
in his own regiment With the view of obtammg| In 1804 Dr Currie was seriously attacked by a 
the situation of physician, or assistant physician, | pulmonary complaint, to which he had been for 
to the forces, with an expedition then going out to | many years subject, and having relinquished his 
Jamaica, he took his degree of M.D at Glasgow, | practice at Liverpool, he spent the ensuing winter 
and immediately proceeded to London On his | alternately at Bath and Clifton In March 1805 
arrival m the metropolis, however, he found that | he felt himself so far 1ecovered, as to take a house 
the appointment had been given to another By | at Bath and commence practice there But all his 
the advice of his friends, he was induced, in Oc- | complaints returning with incieased violencé, he 
tober 1780, to settle in Liverpool, where he was | went, as a last resource, to Sidmouth in Devon- 
soon elected one of the physicians to the Infirmaiy, | shire, where he died, August 31, 1805, in the 50th 
and obtained an extensive practice In 1788 he | year of his age, leaving a widow and five children 
married Lucy Wallace, daughter of a 1espectable | His works are 
merchant, the Imeal descendant of the hero of 
Scotland, and by her he had a numerous family 

Th conjunction with Mr Roscoe, and the late 
Mr William Rathbone, Dr Currie laid the foun- 


A Letter, Commercial and Political, addressed to the Right 
Honourable William Pitt, by Jasper Wilson, ksq 1793 
['wo editions 

Medical Reports on the Effects of Water, cold and warm, 


as a Remedy in Fever and Febrile Diseases, whether apphed 
dation of a literary club, the first institution of the | ,, the surface of the Body.cos ased.an @ Dunk with Obscrvn: 


kind im Liveipool He was chosen a member of | tions on the Nature of Fever, and on the I:ffects of Opmm, 
the Literary Society at Manchester, to whose Alcuhol, and Inamtion Liverpool, 1797, 8vo 2d edition, 
: enlarged and corrected 1801, 2 vols 8vo 3d edit 1804, 
Fansactions he contributed some ingenious paper | 9 yolg vo bth edit 1814, 2 vola 8v0 
Iie was elected a membe: of the London Medical | ‘The Works of Robert Burns, with an Account of his Lift, 
; and a Cniticw#m on his Writings To which are prefixed, 
Societyn-1790):\and wt 78) ® fellow of that Pp: Some Observations on the Character and Condition of the 
ciety His various medical publications raised his | Scottish Peasantry Liverpool, 1800, 4 vols 8vo New edit. 
name very high, but he was less successful in his | Edin 1818, 4 vols 12mo Vanous editions, 
Of letanus, and of Convulsive Disorders, Mem Med m 
miscellaneous political wittings. These latte 
were invariably on the unpopular side, and alet- , Account of the Remarkable Effects of a Shipwreck on the 
ressed to Mr Pitt in 1793 raised | Marmers, with Experments and Observations on the Influ- 
cet wich Ne: RCOe ence of Immersion in Fresh and Salt Water, Hot and Cold, 
which he made into Scotland in 1792, on account | 193 1792 
of lis health, he had become personally acquainted | Cunr#ts, a surname evidently deduced from a personal 
the request of his old fiend Mi Syme of Ryedale, | tous Chaucer says of his “ young aquier "— 
and foi the benefit of Burns’ farmly, he undeitook 
the supcintendence of the first complete edition 
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p 147 
him a hoat of enemies During an excursion | oy the Powers of the Living Body Phi Trans Abr xvn 
with Robert Burns On the death of the poet, at | quality, bomg the anuent form of spelling the adjective cour 


“(Curteis he was, gentil and affable’ 





There are two English baronets of this namo 
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